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P ANTOLOGIA. 

tftt«rp«Ta lailcTis^a Pabttc . 


MIG 

I'DWINTCU. J. {mid and winter.) -The 
winter solstice 

!^]lli)(UA, in botaiivj a (renus of the class' 
triandriu, order inonogyhia. Calyx iwo-valved, 
one -flowered ; enrol tvvo-valvedj nectary one- 
vaUed, invoUiiig the gcim. One s|iccies, a 
grass of South AinericH. 

MIJCL (Jan), a Flemish painter, born in 
Ififli). He was the disciple of Gerard Segers, 
after which he went to Italy, where he greatly 
improved himself. 11 is pictures of huntings 
arc greatly admired, the figures and the animals 
being accurately drawn, and with much spirit. 
He died in 

MIKN. s. (wjrwf, Fr.) Air 5 look 5 manner 
{Dry den). 

MlERIS (Francis), or the Elder, was a 
disciple of Gerald Douw, and born at Leyden 
in 16;^/). He imitated his master with great 
exactness, and his pictures are now extreme- 
ly scarce and valuable. He died in lf)8L 

Mixrts (William), the son of the preceding, 
was born at Le3'dcn in lUO^. He painted his- 
torical subjects, and also landscapes with ani- 
mals, in an exceUeni style. He was likewise 
a good modeller in clay and wax. He died in 
J747. His son Francis was a good artist, 
and iiaintcd in the same manner as hi^ 
father. 

MIEZA, in ancient geography, a town ot 
Macedonia, situated near Stnsira. 

-MIGHT. ITie pmterit otma^. 

Might, s . Saxon.) Power; 

atiength; force {Ayliffc). 

Might and main. Utmost force; highist 
of strength (Dradeti). 

Mi'GHTlLY. ad. (from mighty.) I. With 
powerfully; cflicaciously ; fore- 
2, Vehcr4lcntly ; vigorously; 
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violently (5//i/Lfpcflrc).^ 3, In a great degteei 
verv much {Spectator) 

Mightiness. ?. (from mighty.) Power; 
greatness ; height of dignity {Shakspeare). 

Ml'GIITY. rt. (iVoai might.) i. Strong; 
valiant {Miiton), 2. Powerful (Oeums). 
3. Impetuous; violent {Isaiah)* 4. Vast; 
enormous; bulky {Milton). Excellent; 
of superior eminence {Dry den) 0. Forcible; 
efficacious {Esdras). 

Mi'ghty. ad. Ill a great degree {Prior), 

MIGMA. (from uiyrow, to mix). A con- 
fect, ointment, 01 <>1 tbingi mixed toge- 

ther. 

MIGNAUD (Nicholas), a French painter^ 
born at Troyes about iCinrt lie Itecame 
rector of the academy of pAintins at Paris. He. 
excelled in painting lin'torical subjects and 
|)ortraits. Hcdird iu ItiO’B. 

Mignakd (IVter), called the Roman from 
his long residence at Uome, was the brother of 
the preceding, and born in 1610. He is allow- 
ed to have been a suo^rior artist to Nicholas, 
and was ennobled by Louis XIV.~ (i'boiv^. 
portrait he painted several times* He died in 
lb95. 

MIGNON (Abraham)* a painter, horn at 
Frankfort in He painted flowers, iu- 

sects, fruil, and still life, after nature, with won- 
derful exactness. He died in )()79. 

MlGNONE'ITE, in botany. Sec Re- 
seda. ; 

MIGRATION. 5, (migra/io. Latin.) 1* 
Acitif changing rcsi«lenco {Drown), 2, Chan|^ 
of place; removal {fVoodward). ' 

MroiiATioN OF soots. See Metemp- 
sychosis and Trahsmigration. 

Migration of birds. It is lielicved 
that many different kinds of birds annually 
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pass from one country to another, and spend 
the summer or the winter where il is most 
^reeable to them ; ami that even the birds of 
4ur own island will seek the ino-it distant 
southern regions of Africa, when directed by a 
peculiar instinct to leave their own country, 
it lias long been an opinion pretty generally 
received, that swallows reside during the win- 
ter-season in the warm southern regions ; and 
Mr. Adanson particularly relates his .havin(« 
seen them at Senegal, when they were obliged 
to leave this country. But besides the sw'allow, 
Mr. Pennant enumerates many other birds 
which migrate from Britain at didorciit times 
of the year, and arc then to be found in other 
countries; after which they again leave these 
countries, and return to Britain. 'Fhe reason 
of these migrations he supjioses to be a defect 
of food at certain seasons of the year, or the 
want of a secure asylum from the persecution 
of man during ihc time of courtship, incuba- 
tion, and nutrition. The following is his 
list of the migrating species. 

I . Crows. — Of this genus, the bonded crow 
migrates regularly with the woodcock. It 
inhabits North Rrilaiii the whole year : a few 
arc said annually to breed on Dartmoor in 
Devon ‘•.hire. It breeds also in Sweden and 
Austria: in some of theSwedi^h provinces it 
only shifts its quartets, in othcis it resides 
throughout the year. Our author is at a loss 
for the huiniiier retreat of those which \ isit us in 
Mieh numbers in winter, and (juit our country 
in the spring; and for the reason why a hiitl, 
whose food is such that il may be found at all 
seasons in this country, should leave i.s. 

Si. (Uickoo. — Disappears early iu autumn; 
the retreat of this and the following bird is 
quite unknown to us. 

3. VVrvncck. — Is a bird that leaves us in the 
winter. Tf its diet be ants alone, as several 
asset t, the cause of its migration is very evident. 
'This ^ ird disappears before, winter, and revi- 
sits lid' in the spring, a little earlier than the 
cuckoo. 

4. Hoopoe.— Comes to Kiigland but by 
accident; Mr. Pennant once indeed heard of 
a pair that attempted to make their nest in a 
meadow vt Selbornc, Hampshire, but were 
frightened away by the curiosity of people. It 
breeds in Germany. 

5^ Gfous. — ^^riie whole tribe, except the 
quail, lives here all the year round : that bird 
either leaves us, or else retires towards the sca- 
coasts. 

6. Pigcfins.— -Some few of ihe ring-doves 
breed here ; but the multitude that ap^iears in 
the winter Is so disproportioned to what conti- 
nue here the whole year, as to make it certain 
*that the greatest pah quit the country in the 
spring. It is most probable they go lo Sweden 
to breeds and return from thence in aiUnnin; 
as Mr. Kkmark informs us, they entirely quit 
that country before winter. Multiti 'll s of the 
common wild pigeons also make the northern 
letieat, and visit us in winter; not but numbers 
bleed in the high cliffs in all ])arts of this 
islaiAt turtle also probably leaves us in 


the winter, at least ebaoges its place, removing 
to the southern counties'. ^ 

7. Stare. — Breeds here. Possibly several re- 

move to other countries for that purpose, pi nee 
the protluce of those that coniiniie liere sci'ina'- 
uuc([ual to the clouds of them ihiit appear in 
the winter. It is not unlikely that many of 
them migrate into Sweden, where Mr. Berger 
observes they return in spring. ^ , 

8. Thrushes.— The fieldfare and the red-' 
wing breed and pass \hetr summers in Norway 
and other cold countfii^ ; their fooil is berries, 
which abounding in our kingdoms tempt them 
here in the winter. These two, and the 
Iloyston crow, are (he only land birds that 
regularly and constantly migrate into England, 
and do not breed here. The hawfinch and 
crossbill come here at such uncertain tmics 
^ not to deserve the name of birds of 
passage. 

j). Chatterer. — ^^fhe chatterer appears annu- 
ally about Edinburgh in flocks during winter^ 
and feeds on the berries of the mountain- 
ash. In South Britain it is an accidental 
visitant. \ 

10. Grosbeaks. — The grosbeak and crossbill 
come here but seldom ; they breed in Austria. 
1‘he pine grosbeak probably breeds in the 
fntests of the highlaniU of Scotland. 

1 1. Buntings. — All the genus Inhabits Eng- 
land ibronaboiit the year, exccfit the greater 
branibling, which is forced here from the 
north in very severe seasons. 

I?. Finches. — All continue in some parts of 
these kingdoms, except the siskin, which is an 
irregular visitant, said to come from Russia. 
The Unii(‘t$ shift their (quarters, breeding in uiic 
part of (his island, and remove with their young 
to others. All fnichcs feed on the seeds 
of plants. 

i.'j. l^rks, Fly-catchcr.s, Wagtails and War- 
blers, — All of these feed on insects aiirl worms; 
yet only part of them quit these kingdoms, 
though the reason of migrniion is the same to 
all. The nightingale, black cai), fly-taicber, 
willow-wren, wlicat-car, and white-throat, 
leave us before winter, while the small and 
delicate golden-crested wren braves our sever- 
est frosts. The migrants of this genus conti- 
nue longest in Great Britain in the southern 
counties, the winter in those parts being later 
than those of the north; Mr. Siilliiigflcet 
having observed several wheat-cars in the isle 
of Purbeck on the 18th of November. As 
these birds are incapable of very distant flights, 
S])ain, or the south of France, is probably thcii 
w'inter-asyhim. 

14. Swallows and Goat-suckcr.—- livery spe- 
cies disappears at the approach of winter. 

Water-Fowl. 

Of the vast variety of Vater-fowl that fre- 
quent Great Britain, it is amazing to reflect 
how few arc known (o breed here : the cause 
that principally urges them to leave this conn 
tiy seems to be not merely the want of food, 
but the desi re of a secure retreat. Our ^untry 
is too populous fd. birds so shy and timid as 
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the bulk of thc» are . when great part of our 
isluixl was a mere waste, a tract of. woods and 
fen; doubtless many species of birds (which 
H this time migrate) remained in security 
ihroogliout the year. H^rets, a species of 
licron, now scarce known in this island, were 
in former times in prodigious plenty; and the 
crane, that has totally fnrsakeir this country, 
bred familiarly in our marshes; 'their place of 
incubation, as well as of all other dovcn'footed 
water-fovvl (the hcroir excepted), beiii" on the 
ground, and exposed to every one. As rural 
economy iiicreaecJ in this country, these 
aniaialb were more and more disturbed; at 
length, by a scries of alarms, they were neces- 
sitated tok'ck, during the summer, some lonely 
.safe habitation. 

On the contrary, those that build or lay in 
the almost inaccessible rocks tliat impend over 
the British seas breed there still in vast numbers, 
having little to fear from the approach of man- 
kind : the only disturbance they meet with in 
general being from the desperate attempts of 
a few to get uieir eggs. 

Cloven-footed Water-Bowl. 

15. Herons. — ^Hie white heron is an un- 
common bird, and visits us at uiicertuin 
seasons; the common kind and the bittern 
never leave us. 

l(j. Curlews.— -The curlew breeds some- 
times on our mountains, but considering the 
vast flights that appear in winter, it is proba- 
ble that the greater part retire to other coun- 
tries: the whimbrel breeds on the Grampian 
iiills, in the neighbourhood of luvcrcauld, 

17 . Snipes.— rhe woodcock breeds in the 
moist woods of Sweden and other cold coun- 
tries. Some snipes breed here, but the great- 
est part retire elsewhere ; as do c\ery other spe- 
cies of this genus. 

18. Sandpipers. — The lapwing continues 
here the whole year ; the run breeds here, but 

* retires in winter ; the redshank and sandpiper 
breed in this country and reside here. All 
the others absent themselves during summer. 

19. Plovers and Oyster-catchcr. — ^The long- 
legged plover and sanderling visit \i8 only in 
winter; the dottrel appears in spring and in 
autumn ; yet, what is very singular, we do not 
find it breeds in South Britain. The oyster- 
catchcr lives with us the whole year. The 
Norfolk plover and sea-lark breetl in Eng- 
land. Tire green plover breeds on the moun- 
tains of the north of England, and on the 
Grampian hills. 

We must here remark, that every species oi 
the genera of curlews, wootlcocks, sandpipers, 
and plovers, that forsake qs in the spring, 
retire to Sweden, Poland, Prussia, Norway, 
and JL«ap 1 and, to breed as soon uls the young 
can fly, they return to us again, because the 
frosts which set in early in those countries 
Wlally deprive them of the means of subsisting 9 
as,the dryness and hardness of the ground, in 
genera), during our summer, prevent them 
fronijienetrating the earth with their bills, in 
March of worms, which arc liic uaioral food of 


these birds. Mr, Ekinark speaks thus of the 
• retr^t of the whole tribe of cloveii-louted wa- 
ter-lowl out of his country (Sweden) at the 
appioacli of wiiuur ; and Mr. Klein gi\cs nniili 
the same account of those of Poland and 
Prussia. 

20. Kails and Galliii'.jlcs.— Every .species of 
those two genera coiiUiiuc with us the w'holc 
year; the land nil excepted, which is not seen 

ere iq winter. It likewise, coutuiues in Ire- 
ind only during the summer-months, when 
they are very numerous, as Mr. Smith tells us 
in the History of Waterford, ]>. 3J(5. Great 
numbers appear in Anglesca the latter end of 
May; it is supposed that they pass over from 
lieland, the passage between the two islands 
being but small. As we have instances of 
these birds lighting on ships in the Channel 
and the Bay of Biscay, we may conjecture their 
winter-iiuartcrs to be in Spain. 

Finned-footed Water-Birds, 

21. Phalaropcs. — Visit us but seldom ; 
their breeding place is l/aplaud, and other 
arctic regions. 

22 . Grebes. — ^'Fhe great- crested grebe, the 
black and white grebe, :uul the liiile grebe, 
breed with us, and never uiigrrAie; the olheis 
visit us aceidentally, and breed in La}>land. 

V^’eb-footed Birds. 

C.>. Avoset. — Breed near Fossdike in Lin- 
colnsiiire, hut quit their qnarteis in winter. 
They aic thi n shot in diiVereiit pruts of the 
kingflom, which they visit, not regularly, but 
aeridentally. 

24. Auks and Guillemots. — I’he great auk 
or penguin sometimes Ineeds in St. Kilda. 
The aiik, the giiillciuot, and puflin, inhabit 
most of the maritime clitfs ofCreat-Britain, iu 
ama/ing nuiiibcrs during suiuukt. Tlic black 
guiiieniQi breeds in the Bass Isle, and in St» 
Kilda, and sometimes in Llaiuiiduo rocks. 
Wc arc at a loss for the brecdiug-place . T the 
other species ; neither can wo be very certain 
of the winter resuienro of any of them, ex- 
cepting of the lesser giiiilemol and black-billed 
auk, which, during winter, visit iu vast flocks 
the Frith of Foffth. 

25, Divers. — ^'riic-c chiefly breed in the lakes 
of Sweden and l^pi.'uuJ, and in some countries' 
near the pole ; hut some of the red- throated 
divers, the northern and the imber, may breed 
in the north of Scotland and its isles. 

2d, Terns. — Every species breeds here ; but 
leaves us iu the winter. 

27 . Petrels. — ^The fulmar breeds in the 
isle of St. Kilda, and continues there thewholu 
year except September and part of October. 
The shearwater visits the iole of Man in April; 
breeds there; and, leaving it in August or the 
beginning of September, disperses over alt 
parts of the Atlantic Qpcaii. I’he stormflucli 
IS seen at all distances from lapd on the same 
vsftt watery tract; nor is ever fpuijd near the 
shore except by some very rare accident, un)?^ 
ill the breeding season. Mr. Pennant found 
it on soin 9 Utua rocky isles oa the north of 
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Skye.’ It also breeds on St. Kilda. Jle -ii o 
susi)cct8 that it nestles on ilie Khisquct isles oil 
Kerry, and that it i> the gonrder of *Mr. 
(^initli. 

liJS. Mergansers. — ^'rhis whole genus is inen- 
lioncd among the birds that fill the Lipland 
lakes during sniiiiner. Mr. IVniiant has sieii 
the voiing of the rcd-hreabicd in the north of 
Scotland : a few of these, and perhaps of the 
goosanders, may l)reed tlierr. 

Ducks.— Of the nnincroiis species that 
form this genus, we know of few that breed 
here; the swan and goose, the shicld-duck, 
the eider-duck, a few shovellers, parganii^, 
and teals, and a very small portion of the wild 
ducks. 

The res! contribute to form that niiia/ang 
mnliitiulc of water-fowl that annually repair 
from nmst parts of liluropc to the woods and 
!..k*s of Lapland and other arctic regions, 
liicr,' to ju rrortn I’hi- functions of incubation 
smd jnitriilon in full sccnrliy. Tlicy and their 
s riling fpiii their retreat in Septeinbr r,^ and 
(ll-^ljcrsc them‘'elvc«i over Knrope. W ith ns 
thev maki- ihcir appearance the hegi lining of 
October ; cin'iilale first roiiml our shores ; and, 
when coirpelled he severe host, bei. ike them- 
selves to our lakes and rivers. Of the w’cb- 
footed fowl tluie are some of har<lier e(.o- 
siitutions ii’.an oilu-i^: these etuhir'' tlie ordi- 
nary winters of the more northern i‘oinuries; 
iiiit when the cold reigns ihnc vvith nioreilun 
eoniinon rigiinr, they repair for shelter to thcoc 
kingdoms; this ngulates the aiipcar.ince of 
some of the tliver kiiid, as also of tlie wild 
.swans, the sw.illosv- tailed ‘^hield-duck, aral the 
different sorts of grio'*andeis which then vidt. 
our coasts. Hareni/. f'nnul the harnaele.s with 
their n*’.*'t.s in great itdinhcrs in Nov.i /[einbla. 
((*ollccl. Vov. Dutch L.asi India (aniipanv, 
Hvo. 1703, p" !().) (’Imiu'M lu his Kxol. 30S. 
also observes, liiat tlie Dutch discovered them 
on the rocks of tint eomilry and in Waygate 
Straits. 'I'hcy, as well as the other specie^ of 
wild geese, go very far north to breed, as ap- 
pears from the histories of Greenland and 
Spiubergen, by ligutic and (’ra.U/. 'Fhesc 
birds seem to make Iceland a resiiug-place, as 
llorrebow observes: few continue there to 
breed, but only visit that idaiid m the spring, 
and after a short stay retire still further iimth. 

30. Corvorants.— The corvorani and shag 
breed on most of our high rocks: tlieganiiot 
in some of the Scotch isles, and on the coast 
of Kerry : the two first coniimie on our shores 
the whole year. The ganiict disperses itself 
all round the seas of (Ireat Britain, in pimsuit 
of the herring and pilchard, and even as far as 
the Tagus to prey on the sardiiia. 

But of the numerous species of fowl here 
enumerated, it may he observed how very few 
entrust themselves to C3 in the breeding sea- 
son, and what a distant flight they make to 
perform the first great dictate of nai vi.c. 

There seems to be scaiccly any but what we 
have traced to I..apland, a country of lakes, 
rivers, swamps, and alps, co^ ered with thick 
and gloomy forests, that aflord shelter during 
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ruminer to these fowls, wliicti in winter di.s« 
perse onr the greatest part of Europe. |n 
those arctic regions, by reason of the thickness 
of the w'oods, the grourul remains moist and 
penetrable to the woodcocks,^ and other slen- 
der-billed fowl ; and for the web- footed birds, 
the waters alford larvcs iniiiimerahlc of the 
tormenting gnat. The days there are long; 
and the beautiful meteorous nights ii^lulge 
them with every opportunity of collecting so 
minute a food, whilst mankind is very sparingly 
scattered ovc-r that vast northern wriste, 

VVhy then should Linn^us, the preat ex- 
plorer of ihe.se rude deserts, be amazed .ii ll:r. 
myriads of water-fowd that migrated w ith liiin 
out of Lapland ? which e.Leeedcd in multitude 
the army of Xerxes ; eoveiing for ci„ht wholo 
davs and nights the suriace ol ttic river C\sli\ ! 
ills partial observation as a boijiiist would 
confine their food to the vegetable kinpdnni, 
almost denied to the Laplaml waters; inalu n- 
tivc. to a more plenteous table of insect Ihiid, 
which the tdl-honiitifnl Creator had sprearl for 
liieiii in the vvildenuss. It injy be rcm.Mkrd, 
that the lakes of niountamoui rocky ciiunirics 
in general are destitute of plants : lew or uor.e 
are seen on ihn<e of Switzerland; and Linnchjs 
makes the same ob^erviilion in respect to those 
of luaplaiid, having during his whole lour dis- 
covered onlv a «ingic specimen of a lemma tri- 
sulcn, or ivy-leaved duck's meat, h'lora Lap. 
No. 471), a few of the scirpus lacustris, ’ or 
hiiliriish, No. 18; the alopecurus gcniciilatiis, 
or fioie foxtail grass. No. 38 ; iind the raruni- 
<*nlus .upiatilis, No. V'vt; which are all he 
rnuiiierales in bis BrolegonieiiA to that excel- 
lent peilormance. 

Ml KAN I A, In botany, a genus of the 
class Miigenesia, order j oljeaniia icqualis. Ri*- 
ceplarlc p.iked ; » alyx four or •-ix- leaved ; four 
or MX- How ered ; tlovl n -..imple. Eonrteen f [)c- 
ciei-; natives ol’ the Ivist oi West Indies ; one 
or two ol Siena Leone; some w!lh scimdent, 
others with erect, ^lem*.. 

MILAN, a city of Italy, c.pitnl ofa duchy 
of the same, name" It was the ancient eapiial 
of Lombardy; and although it is thought ra- 
ther to exceed Naples in size, it doe^ not eon- 
tain above half the number of inliabitants. It 
is seated in a ckrightf il plai»i, lu twcen the ri- 
vers Adda and "lesin; is 10 miles in circum- 
ference, and called by the Italians, Milan the 
Greni. Jt contains many fine palaces, but ihat 
of the governor is the most iiiagnificeiiC : and 
a great number of churches, convcni>», hospi- 
tals, and .^choob - ‘Die cathedral is in the cen- 
tre of the city, and, next to St. Peter's at 
Rome, is the most considerable in Italy. The 
iiiuiibcr of statues, within and wilhout, is pro- 
digious; they are all of marble, cod many of 
them finely vQrought. ^Phis vast fabric, w\jicli 
the Milanese call the eighth wonder of the 
world, is entirely built of solid white marble, 
and supported by fifty columns. From the 
roof hangs a case of crystal, inclosing a niib 
which, they say, is one of those by which our 
Saviour was fixed to the cross. 1 he treasiiry 
belongitig to this diturch is reckoned the richest 
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in Ital}^ next to that of LorcUo. The collcgf* 
of St. .Ainbrusc has n library, which, besides a 
•prodigious number of mauiHCTipts, coiitaitis 
45,000 printed books; and its superb gallery i> 
adorned with rich paintings. ^Jilap has con* 
siderablc commerce in grain (e‘'|)<’eially rice;, 
cattle, and cheese; uihI has inamil’.iciorcs of 
silk and velvet stuils stockings, liarolkerf hiefs, 
ribands, gold and silver lat.e and e!nl#u»ideiies, 
woollen and linen dothb, and earthen- 

ware in imitation of C'ltina. It ha? been several 
times taken in the wars that have (kvolatcd 
Italy; the last time by the rreneh, in June 

• 1790. It is the see of an archbishop; and is 
70 miles north of Genoa, 7- norm-east of 
Turin, and 145 north-west of Florence. Lon. 
9. If) K. Lat. 45. 28 N. 

nliLAN*, or Milan E.sE, a duchy of Italy, 
150 miles long, and 78 broad ; houiuled on the 

• N. by Swisserland and the country of the 
Orisons, on the K by the republic of Venice* 
and the duchies of Parma and Mantua, 011 the 
S. by the duchy of Parma and ihe lerritory of 
Genoa, and on the \V. by Piedmont ami 
Montferrat. Tlie soil is e\ery where fertile in 
corn, wine, fruits, rice, and olivcj,. The li- 
vers are the Secchia, Teain, Adda, and Oglio ; 
and it has several lakes, the principal of which 
are those of Maggiore, Como, and Lugano. 
This country h;tving formerly hecii possessed 
by the French, next by the Spaniaids, and af- 
terward by the Germans, the (rooj^:, of thd^c 
nations have produced a style of manners, anri 
stamped a character, in the inhabit. ints of this 
duchy, dirtcrent from what prevails in any 
other part of Italy ; and nice ouservers imagine 
they perceive in the inauners of the Milaiie?e 
the politeness, formality, and honesty imputed 
to those three nations, hlendcd with the luttuial 
ingenuity of the Italians. This duchy was 
entirely overrun by the French in 179^, and 
formed the principal part of their Cisalpine tc- 
jiiiblic. On the renewal of hostilities, how- 
ever, in 179.9, it was soon reconquered by the 
allies. At present it is at the disposal of the 
emperor of the French. 

MILAZZO, a strong seaport of Sicily, in 
Val-di-Demona. It is divided into the uppet 
and hiwer town ; the upper is very strong, and 
the lower has a fine square, with a superb 
fountain. It is seated on a rock, on the W. 
side of a bay of the same name, IJ miles W. of 
Messina. ,Lon. 15. 34 K, I '•.t. 38. 12 N. 

MIIJiORN-POllT, a borough in Somer- 
setshire, which has no ma’ket, but sends two 
members to parliament, x has manufactures 
of woollen cloth, linen, and hosiery ; and w 
seated oi^a branch of the Parret, two miles F. 
by N. oflSherborn, and 1 15 W. bv S. of Lon • 
don. Lon. 2. 38 W. Lat. 50. 53 N. 
•MILBOURNK ^laike) an English divine, 
was A. M. and rector of St. Kthclbiirg.i in 
l.ondon. He published several siiijjle fci- 
mons, a poetical version of the Psalms, and se- 
vMal poems and pamphlets, for which Pope 
gives him a place in the Dunclad. lie died 
in 1720. 


Mll.Cdl. a. (from milk.) Giving milk 
{Skaksprare). 

MILD. a. (niilv., Saxon.) 1 Kijid; len- 
der; good; indiiljiom; moiciful-; compassi'jh- 
ale; deiijput 2. Soft; gentle; not 

violent (Pupt). ;icri<i ; not cono^lve ; 

n ;i acfiimiiijc.u!^ , dcuu.iu*eui ; t'tsiiusive t.ir- 
iuiitTw/j. 4. Not -harp; ludlow ; .-.wca; 
having no iui.*.iiuv of acidity v/Jwe/Vsi. 

MUjDLNIIAI.I , a town inSullolk, vviili 
a market on I'riiJay; acaleil on the Laike, a 
branch of the Ou-^e,' 13 miles N. by E. of New- 
market, and (Hf N.N.E. of London. Lon. 0. 
2() E. Lit. 52. 2y N. 

MII.DEW, in botany. See Mucor, and 

(KciJ)lUM. 

To Mi ldew, v . a. To taint with mildew 
(Gau). 

IVll I'LDLY . ad, (from mild,) 1 . 'i’endorlv ; 
not severely {Drydvri). 2. Gently; not vio- 
leiilly {litivim), 

i\lFLDNE''S. .V. Troiii viild.) (lenile- 
ness ; tendernebs ; mercy; clemency {.'Id- 
disoa). 

MILF', a niMsur**. of leui^th or dI-?triMce, 
roiiuiiiiiiig eight furlong?, 'hie I jigli.di sto- 
liite-inile is M) ch.iins, oV 170() ' .ird-i; lliat is, 
.52S() feel. \\ e shall here give a l.d ic of the 
miles in use among the principal nations ol 
luirope, iugi-oiiieirieal paces, (i()d»00 of which 
make a degiee of the equator. 

<«( 'ii'iiolnral tiau"!. 

<k.f *1 i” Ik • ' 


Milf* of HiisM’a .... 2 Sto 
of Italy - . , . 1000 

of England - - - 121K) 

of Seotkaud and Iiel.md - I.SOO 
Old league of Franco - - - 1^00 

'J'hc small league, ibid. - - 2000 

'^J’he mean league, ibid. - - 2500 

The great league, ibid. - .'joou 

Mile of Poland - * ;:>00() 

of Spain - • :j42.S 

of Germany - - . 4000 

ufSvveileii - - - .5000 

*)! Denmaik - - 5000 

of Hungary - - O'OOO 


MFLl’iSTONE. 4. {milf aiul s/cNr.) Stour 
sei lo mark the mile**. 

MlLFTt), an .mcieut town of N.iplcs, in 
Ciuibria I3licrii>iv, with .1 bibhup’» see, five 
iinlfs fiom jXicoterj. 

Ml LETS, .mcieutly Miletl’s, a town 
of Turkey in Asia, in Naiolia, (i4 mile? 
S. of Smyrna. Lou. 27- 14 E. l.ai. 38. 
22 N. 


MII.ETDS (anc. g/'og.), a town of Crete 
incnlioned by Homer; but where sifuited 
docs not appear. Il is said to be the jnetber- 
tnwn of Miletus in ('aria, wlihher a colon/ 
was led b'- Sarpedon, Minos’s brother, (Fpho- 
rus, quoted by Strabo.) Mile-'li, the people, 
(Gvid.) 

Miletus (anc. geng.), a celebrated townot 
A?ia Minor, 011 the confines of Ionia and 
Oiia. It was the capital < ity of all Ionia, and 
famous boili for the arts of war ynd peace. L 
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^vas Mluiitcil about 10 stadia south of the mouth 
of the river Mxandcr, near the seii-coa>t. It 
was founded by a < colony under Miletus, 
the companion of H.icchus ; or (according lu 
others) by Ncicus the son of Cedrus; or by 
Sarpedoii a son of Jupiter. It has successively 
been called Lclegeis, Pithy usa, and Anactoria. 
The inhabitants, called Mclesii, were very 
powerful, and long maintained an obstinate 
war aa^ainst the kings of Lydia. They early 
applied themselves to navigation, and planted 
no less than 80 colonies, or (according to 
Seneca) 380, in diflerent parts of the world. 
It was the only town that made head against 
Alexander, and with much diHioult) taken. It 
gave birth loThalfs. 

Milltu.s, a son of Apollo, who fled from 
Crete to avoid the wrath of Minos, whom he 
meditated lo dethrone, lie came to Carin, 
where he built or conquered a city which he 
called by his own name. 

MILKOIL, in botany. See ArHiLLEA. 

MILFORD, a town of the ^tate of De- 
laware, in the county of Sussex, seated at 
ihe source of a small river, 15 milos from the. 
bay of Delaware, and 150 S. of Philadelphia. 

Milford, a town of S. W.iles, in Pem- 
brokeshire, on the N. coast of Milford Haven. 
A company of rjiiakers, from America, have 
formed a plan for c£tabushinj> here a whale 
fishery in the southern seas. A new quay has 
bccti huilt, and a coiisidorahle number of 
huihlings erected toward forming a town. It 
is six iiiiUs W.N.W, of Pcmbiokj, and six 
S,S.W. of Uaverfordwcst. 

M 1 1, ro R D H A V F N , a deep inlet of the Irl^h 
sea, on tlie coast of Pt inhrokeshirc. It hranclKs 
off into so many ciocki, secured from all 
winds, that it is eslcvmed the safest and most 
capacious harbour in Great Britain ; but its 
remote situation greatly impairs its utility. At 
the entrance, on the W . point, callcxl St. Ann’s, 
is an old lightliouso and a blockhouse. Here 
the varl of Richmond, afterwards Henry 
VII. landed, on >iis enterprise against Richard 
111. A packet-boat sails hcncc every day, 
except Tuesday, for Waterford, in Ireland. 

MI LI AN E, a town of the state of Algiers 
In Tremeacn, with a castle. It is seated in a 
country fertile in oranges, citrons, and other 
fruits, the best in Barbary. Lon. 2. 35 H. Lat, 
35. 15N. 

MILIARIA. (ntUiaria, from milium, mil- 
let: so called because the sniiill pustules or 
vesicles u][»on the skin resemble o illct-secd). 
Miliary fever. A genus of disease in the class 
pyrexia, and order exanthemata of Cullen; 
*:haract<‘ii^ed by synochus : cold stage consi- 
derable ; h.ot stage attended with anxiety and 
frequent iigliing; perspiration of a strong and 
peculiar sitirll ; eruption preceded by a sense 
of pricking, first on tlie neck and breast, of 
5inall red pimples, which in two days become 
white nustules, desquamate, ar.d an i iceeedcd 
by fresri nimplcs. For the crupiion similar to 
miliaria, but unattended v- .d* IjceSu* 

LAMINA. 
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MrLIARY.fl. {milium, Lat. millet.) Small; 
rcseuibling a millcl-seed {Ckei/ne), 

Miliary fryer. A fever that produces 
small eruptions. Sec jVIedicine. 

MPLICH.5. (Fr.) Standii^ force {Temple), 
MFLlTANT.fi.(wz77/n?w,Lalin.) 1. Fight- 
ing; prosecuting the business o( a soldier 
{Spenser), 2. Eugagcil in warfare with hell 
and the world. A term applied to the church 
of (vhrist on earth, as opposed to the church 
triumphant {Uo^ers), 

MlXITAll. Mi'litary. a. {miliiaris, 
I^atin. Militar y now out of use.) i. En- 
gaged ill the life of a soldier; soldierly {Shake- 
speare). 2. Suit ing a soldier; periainiug to a 
soldier; warlike 3. Elfceted by sol- 

dier? {Baron), 

Military tenor f.s. See TenCre, 
Feudal svstf.m, and Knight. 

Military ways {vice inUiturcs), arc tlic 
large Uomaii roads which Agiippa procured 
to be made through the empire in the time of 
Augustus, for the more con\cnicnt marching 
of troops and conveyance of earri;igcs. N. 
Bergier has written the history of the origin, 

S ^c^s, and ama/.iiig extent of these military 
I, which were paved from the gates of 
Rome to the extreme parts of the empire. 
See Way. 

MILITIA, in general, denotes the body of 
soldiers, or those who make a profebsioii of 
arms. In a more restrained sense, militia 
denotes the trained bands of a town or country, 
who arm themselves, upon a short vvarning, 
for their own defence. So that, in this sense, 
militia is opposed to regular or stated troops. 

With us, however, militia signilits the na- 
tional soldiery ; the standing force of the nation. 

It seems universally agreed by all historians, 
that king Alfred first settled a national tnilitia 
in this kingdom, and by his prudent discipline 
made all the subjects of his dominions sol- 
diers; but wc arc unfortunately left m the 
dark as to the particulars of this celebrated 
regulation 

The fcodal military tenures were established 
for the purpose of protection, and sometimes of 
attack against foreign euLMiiics : (see this Dic- 
tionary, title Tenures.) For the further 
defence in cases of domestic insur.ections or 
foreign invasions, various other plans have 
been adopted, all of them tending to unite the 
character of a citizen and soldier in one. First, 
The Assize of Arms, enacted 27 H* 2, and 
afterwards the slat, of Winchester, 13 E. I. c. 
6, obliged every man, according to his state 
and degree, tu provide a certain quantity of 
such arms as were then in use; and it was part 
of the duty of constables under the latter statute 
to sec such arms provided. These weapons 
were changed bystat. 4 P. h M. c. 2, igto 
mure modern ones; but lioth these provisions 
wore repealed by stats. I Jac. 1. c. 25 ; 21 Jac. 
1. c. 28. While these continued in force, it 
was usual, from time to time, for our princes to 
issue cuniiuissions of array; and send into 
every county oflicers in whom they could 
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confide, to muster and array (or set in nuliiary 
order) the inhabitants of every district*; and the 
fbrui of the coiumissioii of array was settled in 
pjrli.inicnt, anno 5 Hen. 4, so as to prevent the 
Insertion therein of any new penjl clauses. 
Uiishvv. pi. 3. |'.*(iC’2, 7- See 8 llcp. 

Bui it was also provided by stats. I E. .3. si. 2. 
CO. 5, 7 : *2-) E. 3. st. T'. c. 8, that no nun 
should be compelled to go out of the kingdom 
at any rate, nor out of his shire, but in eases of 
urgent necessity ; nor should provide soldiers 
iniiess by consent of inrliainent. About the 
reign of king Henry VllI, or his children, 
.lieutenants began to he introduced, as sUndnig 
ri'prcbcnlatives of the crown to keep the coun- 
ties in military order ; for w'c find them men- 
tioned as known officers in the stat. 4 & P. 
& M. c. 3, though they had then not been 
long in use; for f*ainden speaks of them in the 
• time of queen Jillizabcth, as extraordinary ina- 
gisirales constituted only in limes of dilhciilty 
a:id riangcr. But the introduction of these 
cnnmiissiuns of lieutenancy, which contained iu 
siihstancc the same powcr.s as the old coiiitnis- 
siojis of array, causca the latter to fall into disuse. 

In this slate things continued till the repeal 
of the statutes of armour in the reign of king 
James I.; after winch, when king Charles 1. 
iiad, during his northern expeditions, issued 
«'Oinmissious of lieutenancy, and exerted sonic 
military powers, which having been long ex- 
ercised, were thought to belong ro the crown, 
it became a que.stion in the long uailia men r, 
how far the power of the miiitia did inherently 
reside in the king; being now unsupported by 
any statute, and founded only upn iintiic- 
inorial usage. This question, long agitated 
with great heat and resentment on both sides, 
became at length liie iininediute cause of the 
fatal riiplure between the king and his parlia- 
ment : the t'-vo houses not only denying this 
prerogative of the crown, the legality of which 
niigl.'t, |'.(.rhap$, be somc.vti.-it doubtful ; but 
also seizing into their own hands the entire 
power of the militia; the illegality of which 
step could never be any doubt nt all. 

Soon after the restoraiion of king Charles II. 
when the military wnurcs were abolished, it 
w'as thought proper to ascertain the {jower of 
the militia, to recognise the sole right of the 
crown to govern uud mminand them, and to 
put the whole into a more regular method of 
military subordiiiatiun. And lUe order in 
which the miliiia now stands by law is princi- 
pally built upon the stats. 13 2. e. ti: 1 !• 

C. 2 c. 3: 15 C. 2. c. 4. which were lUvn 
enacted. It is true, the two last of them are 
apparently repealed, but many of (heir pro- 
viaions are re-enacted with the aiMnioii of 
some new regulations by the present militia 
l^ws: the general s^'ienie of which to dis- 
cipline a certain number of the iuh.ibiUnts of 
every comity chosen by lot formerly for iliftc, 
hut now (by stat. 2(j (Jco. .3. c. 107) for Jive 
years, and oftlcercd by llic lord lieuten.mf, the 
demuy liciUenaiils, and other principal Ijnil- 
hoideis, under a coinrni«sm!i from the crown, 
liicy are not compclUlilc to march out oi 
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their counties unles» in case of invasion or 
actual rebellion within the realm, (or any of his 
majesty's dominioni oi icrriiurios, slat. lO* 
Geo. 3. c. .J ) nor iu any case compelled 
to march out of the kingdom. 'I’hey are to he 
exercised at stated times'; and their discipline in 
general is liberal and ed^y ; but when drawn out 
into actual sc: vice, they are subject to the ri- 
gours of martial law, as necessary to keep them 
in order. This is the constitutional security 
which* our laws have provided for the public 
peace, and for protecting the realm against 
foreijMi or domcsiic violence, l^ee stats. 9 Geo. 
3. 0 . 20 : t) Geo. 3. c. 42 : 11) Geo. 3. c. 3 : 18 
Geo. 3. cc. 14, 6t) : IQ Geo. 3. c. 72: 2vj Geo. 
3. c. 107 : and 1 Coinin. 410, Sec. 

*rhe act reducing into one all the laws relat- 
ing to the militia isstau2()Geo. 3,c. 107. This 
mentions the particular quota of each county 
and district in liinglaiid and Wales, t lie whole 
numher aninmiting to 30,740. And it is hy 
this act provided, that in cases of actual inva- 
sion or iiniiiincnr danger thereof, and in cases of 
rebellion and insurrection, his inajesly may 
embody the militia ; and if parliament is not 
then sitting, they are to meet by proclaniatio.n 
ill 14 days. 

.Subsequent acts have given rise to the supple- 
mentary militia, the loctd militia, &:c. but wc 
have not room to describe tbeac acts here. 

MiijIUM, Millet, in botany, a genus 
of the digynia order, belonging to tlie liiatidria 
class of plants; and in the "natural meliiod 
ruiiking under the fourth order, (irainina. The. 
calyx is bivalved and uniHorous; the enrol is 
very short; the stigmata peiicil-like. There 
are five species, of which the most remarkable 
is the pariicuiii, or coinriirm riiillet. 'J'liisisa 
native of India, but is now commonly cultivat- 
ed in many parts of J^Iurojie as an cscuieiii 
grain. * Jt rises, with a recd-like stalk, three 
or four ieci high, and clianiiclied. at every 
joint there is one reed-liUe leaf, which is 
joined on the lop of the slieaih, and embraces 
and covers that joint of ihealalk below the leaf; 
this sheath is closely covered with soft hajrs, 
but the leaf which U expanded has none. 'File 
top of the htalk is terminated by u large loose 
p.aniclc, which hangs on one side, having a 
clialfy llower, which is succeeded by a small 
round -^'vd. There are two varieties; one 
with whii»», ;nd ihc other with black seeds; 
hut they do not diiTer in any other particular. 
This plant is greatly cullivated in the oriental 
f'ouniries, and from whence we arc .inimally 
furnished with it. It ia scddoin cultivated in 
Britain, but in small gardens, for feeding of 
poultry, where the seeds generally ripen very 
well. It is used as an ingredient in pudding f, 
and is by some people greatly esteemed. Thij 
seeds must be jsown in the heginnirig of April, 
iqioii a warm dry soil, but not too thick, 
bci'ause the plants divide into several branches, 
and should have much room. When they 
come up, they should be cleansed from vveed*^ i 
after wnich they will in a abort lime get the 
Ih'tier of them, and prevent the future growth. 
Ill August the seeds will ripen, wheu the 
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pHant Quibi he cut down, and tlie seeds beaten 
out, as is pruciised for other grain ; but if it is 
not protected irom birds, they will devour it as 
60oti as it l)egins to ripen. 

Milium, (mi/tum.) Grutum. In medi- 
cine, a very white and bard tubercle, in size 
and colour resembling a millet-seed. Its seat is 
iminediaiely under the cuticle, so that when 
pressed it esc%ipes, the cantciils appearing of 
an atheromatous nature. 

Milium sons. Sec Lithdsperm'um. 

MILK. (fiit/cA. Germ, /cii/, Fr). A fluid 
secreted by peculiar glands, and designed to 
nourish young animals in the early part of 
their life. It is of an opaque while colour, a 
mild saccharine taste, and a slightly aromatic 
smell. It is separated Immediately from the 
blood ill the breasts or udders of female ani- 
mals. Man, quailrupeds, and cetaceous «mi- 
inals are the only creatures winch aiford 
milk. All other animals arc destitute of the 
organs which secrete this fluid. Milk differs 
greatly in the several animals. 

This fluid, the next in importance of all 
the animal liquids to blood, has been examined 
very largely by different chembts, and its 
analysis is curious and impoitaiit. Schcelc, 
Fourcroy, and Vauquelin, Parrnentier, Dey- 
eux and many others have given particular 
attention to this subject, and from tlicir imilcd 
labours the following general account of its 
properties may be given. 

Milk is a white opaque fluid, capable of 
moistening ail substances tlint can be moisten- 
ed by water: hut consistence is greater 
than that of water, and it is slightly unctuous: 
like water, it freezes w hen cooled dowiVlo about 
but Parinenticr and Deyeux found that 
iu freezing-point varies considerably in the 
milk of different cows, and even of the same 
row at different time?. Milk hods alsA when 
sufficiently heated; hut the same variation 
take.s place in tlie boiling-point of difl'ereiit 
milks, though it never deviates very far from 
the boiling-point of water. Milk is specifically 
heavier than water, and lighter than blood ; 
but the precise degree cannot be ascertained, 
because almost every particular milk has a 
specific gravity peculiar to itself. 

When milk is allowed to remain for some 
time at rest, there collects on ii? surface a 
thick unctuous yellowish coloured substance, 
known by the name of cream. T):e cream 
appears sooner on milk in summer than in 
wmter, evidently owing to the difference of 
temperature. In summer, about four da}s of 
repose are necessary before the whole of 
the cream collects on the surface of the li- 
quid ; but in winter it requiics at least double 
tiie time. 

AHer the cream is separated, the milk 
which remains is much thinner than before, 
and it has a blueish- white colour. If it is heat- 
ed to the temperature of 100^, and a lirtle 
rennet (which is water digested with the 
inner coat of a calfs stomach, and preserved 
with salt) is poured into it, coagulation cnsitcs; 
and if the coagulum is broken, *hc inilk very 
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soon separates 'into two substances; a 
white |)art known by the name of curd, 
fluid partx:alled whey. ^ 

Thus wc see that milk may be easily sepa^*^ 
rated into three parts; namely, cream, curd, 
and whey. 

I. Cream is of a yellow colour, and its 
consistence increases gradually by exposure to 
the atmosphere. Jn three or four days it 
becomes so thick that tlie vessel which con- 
tains it may be inverted without risking any 
loss. In eight or icii days more, its surface is 
covered over with miicors and byssi, and it 
has no longer the flavour of cream, hut of very, 
fat cheese. This is the process for making what 
ill this country is called a cream-cheese, 

(Team possesses many of the propertie.s of 
an oil. It is spec! tically lighter th.in wnlcr; 
it has an unctuous feel ; stains clothes precisely 
in the manner of oil; and if it is kc)>t fluid,* 
it contracts at last a taste which is very analo- 
gous to the rancidity of oils. When Kept, 
boiling for some time, a little oil makes its 
appearance, and floats upon its surface. 
Cream is neither soluble in alcohol nor n oils. 
These properties are suflicient to shew us, 
that it contains a quantity of oil ; but this oil 
is coinhliied with a part of the curd, and mix- 
ed with some scrum; cicam, then, is com- 
posed of a peculiar oil, curd, and serum. 'Fhc 
oil may he easily obtained separate by agi- 
tating the cream for a considcralilc time. 
This process, known in every body, is called 
churning. After a certain time, the cream 
separates into two portions; one fluid, and 
resembling creamed milk ; the other solid, and 
called blitter. 

Butter is of a yellow colour, |X)ssc.sscs the 
properties of an oil, and mixes readily with 
otlier oily bodies. When heated to the 
tcuipernlnrc of it melts, and liecomes 

transparent; if it is kept for some time melt- 
ed, some curd .ind water, or whey, separates 
from it, and it assumes exactly the ajipeur- 
.aiice of oil. But this process deprives it in a 
great measure of its peculiar flavour. 

When butler is Kept for a certain time, it 
becomes rancid, owing in a good measure to 
the presence of these foreign ingredients; 
for it butter is well w*asbcd, and a great por- 
tion of these matterb separated, it does not 
become rancid neaily bO soon as when it is 
not treated iu this itiuiiner. It was fcrnicrly 
supposed that this r:m( idity was owing to the 
dcvelopetiiciil of a peculiar acid ; but Par* 
meiitier and Deyeux have shewn that no acid 
is present in rancid butter. When butter is 
distilled, there comes over water an acid, 
and an oil, at first fluid, but afterwards con- 
crete. The carbonaceous residuum is but 
small. ^ u 

Butter may be obtained by agitating cream 
newly taken from milk, or even by agitating 
ni:lk newly drawn from the cow; but it is 
usual to alfou' cream to remain for some time 
before it is churned. Now cream, by sland- 
ing, acquires a sour taste; butter, therefore, 
is commonly made ^^rom sour cream. Fresh 
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requires at least four times aa much 
chuiuing before it yields its butler ns sour 
rjreain docs; consequently .cream ac<|uires, 
by being kept for some time, new properties^ 
in consequence of u liich it is more easily eoii- 
vericd, into butter. When ‘very sour civain 
is qhariicd, every one who lias paid the 
sigriallcst attentiou must have perct^i^cd, that 
the; buttermilk, after the churning, is not 
nearly so sour as the cream had been. The 
butter, in all cases, is |)crft’ClIy sweet ; conse- 
quently the acid which had" hoen evolved 
has in a great, measure disappeared during 
the process of churning, ft has been ascer- 
tained, that crcimi may be churned, and butter 
obtained, tlvongn the contaoi of atmospheric 
air should be evclndcd. On the other hand, it 
has inxMiafurincd, that when cream is churned 
in contact with air, it absorbs a considerable 
quantity of it. 

Ill all cases there is a considerable extri- 
cation of gass during the churning of butter. 
From the phenomena, it can scarcely be 
doubted that this ga^as is carbonic acid. Dr. 
Young dtfiriTis, that during the churning there 
isai; increase of teiiiporature amouiiiing to four 
degrees. 

'riie.se facts shew that considerable chemi- 
cal changes go on during the process of churn- 
ing. Tlie agitation keeps the different snb- 
Mdiiccs in contact, and enables them to act 
iqKin each other. The expulsion of carlioiiic 
acid accounts for the diminution of acidity 
after churning; while the other phenomena 
would load ns to suppose that the cream, before 
it becomes butter, unites to a new portion of 

rite aflinity of the oil of cream for the 
vithcr ingredients is such, that it never sepa- 
latps completely from them. Not only are 
I'urd and whey always found in the cieaun, 
bill >' >mc of this oil is constantly found in 
crC.amPd milk and whey; for it has been as- 
certained by actual experiment, that butter 
inay be obtained by churning whey. 27 
Scotcli pints of whey yield at an average 
about a pound of butter. This accounts fora 
fact well known to those who superintend 
dairies, that a good deal more butter may 
be obtained from the same quantity of milk, 
provided it is churned as drawn from the 
cow, tli.iii when the cream alone is collected 
and churned. 

The buttermilk, as Parmentier and Deyeux 
ascertained by expcrinient, {possesses precisely 
the properties of milk deprived of cream. 

2. (mrd, which may be separated from 
creamed milk by rennet, has many of the pro- 
perties of coagulated albumen. It is white and 
solid ; and when all the moisture is squeezed 
<>n% it has a good dealaof brittleness. It is in- 
s-olublc in water ; but pure alkalies and lime 
dissolve it readily, esp^ially when assisted by 
heat i and when fixed alkali is used, a great 
nuantlty of ammonia is emitted during the so- 
lution. The solution of curd in soda is of a 
red colour, at least if heat is employed ; owing 
probably to the separation of charcoal from the 
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curd by the anion of the alkali. Indecil, wbcM 
a strong heat h.is been used, charcoal prccipi- 
laU\s as the eolntioii cfjols. The matter dis- 
solved by the alk'di may be separated from 
it by means of an oeui ; hut it has lost all the 
proneilics of curd. It is of a black colour, 
melts like tallow by ilie application of heat, 
leaves oily stains on paper, and never acquires 
the consistence ol cnid. Hence it appears 
that cusd, by the action of a lixe.l alkaii, 
is decomposed, and con\ cried into two new 
substances; nniLMOiiia, aiifl oil, or rather fat. 

Curd is soluble also in acids. If, over curd 
newly precipitated from milk, and not dried, 
there arc poured eight parts of water, contain- 
ing as much of any of the niineral acids at. 
gives it a sensibly acid taste, the whole i» 
dissolved after a little boiling. Acetic acid 
.and lactic acid do not dissolve curd, when 
very much diliiterl ; but these acids, when 
coiicenirated, dissolve it readily, and in con- 
siderable quantity. It ib remarkable eiiougli, 
that coiK’ontrated vegetable acids dissolve 
curd readily, but have very little action on it 
when they arc very much diliUed ; whereas the 
mineral acids dissolve it when much diluted ; 
but when concentrated, have either very little 
eficct on it, as sulphuric acid, or decompose 
it, as nitric acid. By means of this last aciri, 
as Berthollel discovered, a quantity of azotic 
gass may be obtained from curd. 

(aird, as is well known, is used in making 
cheese; and the cheese is the better the more 
it contains of cream, or of tlial oily matter 
which constitutes cream. It is well known 
to cheescniakers, that the goodness of it de- 
pends in a great measure on the niamicr of 
separating tlie vvhey from the curd. If the 
milk is iniich heated, the coagulum broken 
in pieces, and the wluy forcibly sopwated, 
as is the practice in many pans of Scotland, 
the cheese is scarcely good for any thing; 
but the whey is delicious, especially tlic 
whey last squeezed out, and butter may be 
obtained from it in coubiderablc quantity. 
This is a full proof that nearly the whole creamy 
part of the milk has been separated with the 
whey. Whereas if the milk is not too much 
licatcd (about 1 00 dcj^rces is suiRcient), if 
the coagulum is allowed to remain unbroken, 
and the whey separated by very slow and 
^Mitle pressure, the cheese is excellent; but 
UK! wlicy is uliiiost transparent, and nearly 
colourlesk 

Good cheese melts at a moderate heat; 
but bad cheese, when heated, dries, curls, 
and exhibits ail the phcnoiiictia of burning 
horn. Hence it is evident, that gO(>d cheese 
contains a cjnaiitity of the peculiar oil which 
constitutes tiic distinguishing characteristic of 
cream; whence its flavour and smell. 

This resemblance of curd and albumen 
makes it probable that the coagulation of 
milk and albumen depends upon the same 
cause. Heal, indeed, doe.s not coagulate 
milk, because the curd in it is diluted with 
loo large a quantity of water; hut if milk is 
boiled in contact with air, a pellicle soon forms 
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on its surface, which has the properties of curd. 
If this pellicle is removed, another succeeds ^ 
and by continuing the boiling, the whole 
of t}ie curdy matter may be sei^rated from 
milk. When this pellicle is allowed to re* 
main, it fulls at last to the bottom of the ves- 
selj where being exposed to a greater heai, 
it becomes brown, and communicates tc^milk 
that disagreeable taste which, in this country, 
is callwl a singed taste. It happens more rea- 
dily when milk is boiled along ivith rice, 
flour, &c. 

If to boiling milk there is added as much 
of any neutral salt as it is ca))ablc of dissolv- 
ing, or of sugar or of gum arnbic, the milk 
coagulates and the curd separates. Alcohol 
also coagulates milk; as do all acids, ren- 
net, and the infusion of the flowers of arti- 
choke and of the thistle. If milk is diluted 
with ten times its weight of water, it cannot be 
made to coagulate at all. 

3. \Vh(w, after being filtered to separate a 
quantity of curd which still continues to float 
tnrougli it, is a thin pellucid fluid, of a yel- 
lowish-green colour and nleasant sweetish 
taste, in which the flavour or milk may be dis- 
tinguished. It always contains some curd : 
nearly the whole may be scparatcil by keep- 
ing tne whey for some lime boiling ; a thick 
white scum gathers on the surface, which is 
known by the name of skiin-curd. W'hcri 
this scum, which consists of the cMirdy pail, 
is carefully separated, the whey, after being 
allowed to remain at rest for soiiie hours, to 
give the remainder of llie curd time to preci- 
pitate, is decanted off almo^i ns colourless as 
water, and scarcely any of the peculiar taste 
of milk can be distinguished in it. If it is 
now slowly evaporated, it deposits at last a 
number of white-coloured crystals, which arc 
sug:ir of milk. Towards the end of the eva- 
poration, some crystals of niuriat of potass 
and of murial of soda make their appearance. 
According to Schcele, it contains also a little 
phosphat of lime, which indeed may be preci- 
pitated by ammonia. 

After the salts have been obtained from 
whev, what remains concretes into a jelly on 
cooling. Hence it follows that whey also 
contains gclutiiio. Whey, then, is composed 
of water, sugar of milk, gelatine, muriat of 
potass, and phosphat of lime. The other 
salts which are sometimes found in it are 
only accidentally present. 

If whey be allowed to remain for some time, 
it becomes sour, owing to the foi muiion of a 

r uliar acid known by the name of lactic acid. 

is to this property of wh'*y that v.c are to 
ascribe the acidity which milk coiitrurts ; for 
neither curd nor cream, perfectly freed from 
scrum, seems susceptible of acciuiring acid pro- 
perties. Hence the reason also that milk, 
after it becomes soar, ab.vays coagulates. 
Boiled milk has the property of continuing 
longer sweet, but it is siu{iular enough that 
it runs sooner to putrefaciion than ordinary 

milk* 

The acid of milk differs considerably from 
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the acetic : yet vinegar may be obtained from 
milk by a very simple process. If to somewhat 
more than slbs troy of milk six spoonfuls of 
alcohol are added, and the mixture well corked 
is exposed to a heat suflkiciit to Mippori fer- 
mciitatiuii, provided attention is j)aid u> allow 
the carbonic acid gass to csca)x; from time to 
time, the whey, in about a month, will be 
found converted into vinegar. 

Milk is almost the only animal substance 
wliicli may be made to undergo the vinous fer- 
mentation, and to alVord a liquor resembling 
wine or beer, from wdiich alcohol may be sepa- 
rated by distillation. This singular tact seems 
to have been first discovered by the Tartars ; 
they obtain all their spirituous liquors from 
mare's milk. It has been ascertained, that 
milk is incapable of being converted ii)‘.d wine 
till it has become sour ; after this nothing is 
necessary but to place it in the proper tempera- 
ture ; the fermentation begins of its own ac- 
cord, and continues till the formation of wine 
is completed. Scheele had shewed that milk 
was capable of fermenting, and that a great 
quantity of carbonic acid gass was exti icated 
from it during this fermentation ; but he did 
not suspect that the result of this fermentation 
was the foTinaiion of an intoxicating liquor 
similar to wine. The Tartars call the vinous 
liquid which they prepare kumiss. A very 
exact account of its preparation and medical 
Uses has been |>ublLsned hy Dr. Grieve. See 
the article Kumiss. 

When milk is distilled by the heat of a 
water-bath, there comes owr water having the 
peculiar odour of milk: which putrefies; 
and consequently contains, besides mere wa- 
ter, some of the other constiUieni parts of 
milk. After some time the milk eoagnlates, 
as always happens when hot albumen ac- 
quires a certain degree of concentration. 
There remains bciiind a thick unctuous yel- 
lowidi-white. sub^ance, to which IKiffmaii 
gave (ho name of fraiiehippan. This sub- 
stance, when the fire is ij creased, yields at 
first a transparent liquid, which l)(.comes gra- 
dually more coloured; some \cry fluid oil 
comes over, then ammonia, an acid, and at 
last a very thick black oil. Towards the end 
of the process carbureted hydrogen gass is dis* 
engaged. There remains in the retort a coal 
wliitm contains carbonat of potass, muriat of 
potass, and phosphat of lime; and sometimes 
magnesia, iron, and muriat of soda. 

Thus we sec that cow’s milk is composed 
of the following ingredients: 

1, Water, (i. Muriat of soda. 

Oil, 7- Muriat of potass, 

3. Curd, 8. Sulphur, 

4. Gelatin, 9. Phosphat of lime. 

&, Sugar of milk, ^ * 

The milk of all other animals, as far as it 
has hitherto been examined, consists nearly of 
the same ingredients ; but there is a very 
great difference in their proportion ; and wc 
shall examine tiiosc diflerences, in the more 
imporUnt kinds, %s succinctly as possible. 
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Human This is secrctod J)y the 

glandular fabric of the breast in women. The 
secretory orjjaii is conslituted by ilic great con- 
glomerate glands situated in ihe fat of both 
breasts^ aht)ve the.musculus pcetoralis major. 
From caelt acinus couiuosing a maniiuary 
gland, there arises a radicle of a lartiferous or 
galactifcrous duct. All these canals gradiully 
converging, are terminated without aii:i:U>ino. 
sis in the pupillm of the biva^ts by inatty 
orifices, which upon pressure pour forth milk. 
The smell of fresh drawn milk is peculiar, 
animal, fatiiousy and not disagreeable. Its 
taste sweetish, soft, bland, agiceable. The 
specific gravity is greater than water, but 
lighter than blood; hence it swims on it. Its 
colour is white and opaque. In consistence it 
is oify and aqueous. A drop put oil the nail 
flows slowly down, if the milk be good. 

• TimeoJ' SctnretioH, — The milk most frequent- 
ly begins to be secreted in the last tiinuths of 
pregnancy ; but on the third day after delivery, 
a serous milk called colostrum is separated; and 
at length pure milk is secreted very copiously 
into the breasts, that from its abundance, often 
spontaneously drops from the nipples. 

If the secretion of milk be daily promoted by 
suckling an infant, it often continues many 
years, unless a fresh pregnancy supervene. 
The quantity usually secreted within twenty- 
four hours, by nurses, is various, according as 
the nourishment may be more or less chylfuis. 
It appears that not more tlinii two pounds of 
milk arc obtained from five or si.\ pounds of 
meat. But there have lieen known nurses, 
\\ ho have given from their breasts two, or even 
more than three pounds, in addition to that 
which their child lias sucked. That (he origin 
of the milk is derived from chyle curried with 
the blood of the mammary arteries into the 
glandular fabric of the breasts, is evident from 
its more copious secretion a little after meals; 
its diiftinished secretion from fasting; from the 
smell and taste of food or medicines in the 
secreted milk : and lastly, from its spontaneous 
acescence; for humours perfectly animal be- 
come putrid. 

The milk of a woman difl'crs : 1 . in respect 
o^food. The milk of a woman who .suckles, 
living upon vegeto-animal food, never acesccs 
nor coagulates spontaneously, although exposed 
for many weeks to the heat of a furnace. But 
it evaporates gradually in an open vessel, and 
the last drop continues thin, sweet, and blainU 
The reason appears to be, that the caseous and 
cremoraceous parts cohere together by means of 
the sugar, more intimajlely than in the milk of 
animaiB, and do not so easily separate ; hcncc 
its acescense is prevented. It does acesce, if 
mixed or boiled with vin^r, juice of lemons, 
cremor tartar, spirit oS vitriol, or with the hu- 
nian stomach* It is coagulated witli the acid 
of salt or nitre, and by the acid gastric juice of 
the infant ; for infants oflen vomit up the coa- 
gulated milk of the nurse. The milk of a 
sucking woman who lives upon vegetable food 
enJyx like cows milk, easily and of its own 
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accord accscvS, and is acted upon by all coa- 
gulatiiig iiuWianccs like the milk of animals,-— 
2. In rcbijcct of the time of digestion. During 
the first hours of digestion the chyle is crude, 
and the milk less subacted ; but towards the 
twelfth hour after eating, the chyle is changed 
into blood, and then the milk becomes yellow- 
ish and nauseous, and is spit out by the infant. 
Hence the best time for giving suck is about 
the fourth or fifth hour after meals. — 3. In re- 
spect of the time after delivenj. The milk 
secreted immediately after delivery is serous, 
purges the bowels ot the infant, and is called 
colostrum. But in the following days it hc- 
coinos thicker and more pure, and the lunger a 
nurse suckles, the thicker the milk is secreted ; 
thus new-born infants cannot retain the milk 
of a nurse who has given suck for a twelve- 
month, on account of its spissitude.— 4. In 
respect o(food or medicines. Thiw if a nurse 
cat garlic, the milk becomes highly impreg- 
nated with Its odour, and is disagreeable. If 
she indul^ too freely in the use of wine or 
beer, the infant becomes ill. From giving a 
purging medicine to a nurse, the childf also is 
purged ; and lastly, children afl'ected with tor- 
mina of the bowels, arising from acids, arc 
often cured by giving the nurse animal food.r— 
5. In respect of the affections of the mind. 
There are frequent examples of infants being 
seized with convulsions from sucking nioihets 
irritated by anger. An infant of one year old, 
while he sucked milk from his cnrageci mother, 
un a sudden was seized with a fatal hasinorr- 
hngc and died. Infants at the breast in a 
short time pine away, if the nurse be afflicted 
with grievous care ; and there arc also infants 
who after every coition of the mother, or even 
if she menstruate, arc taken ill. 

The use of the mother’s milk is, 1 . It affords 
the native aliment to the new-born infant, in 
which respect milk diflers little from chyle. 
Those children are the strongest who are nou- 
rished the longest by the mother’s milk. 3* 
The colostrum siioufd not be rejected ; for it 
relaxes the bowels, which in new-born infants 
ought to be open, to clear their intestines of 
the mci'oninin. 3. Lactation defends the mo- 
ther from a dangerous reflux of the milk into 
the blood, whence lacteal metastasis and leu- 
corrlnea are so frcqiicnt in lying-in women who 
do not give suck. 'Fhe motion of the milk also 
being hastened through the breast by the suck- 
ing of the child, prevents the vei^ common 
induration of the breast, which arises in con- 
sequence of the milk being stagnated. 4. Men 
may live upon milk, unless they have been 
accustomed to the drinking of wine. For all 
nations, the Japanese alone excepted, use milk, 
and many live upon it alone. Lastly, for 
many diseases, esiiecially the gout, scurvy, dy- 
sentery, and nhthiscal tabes of the different 
viscera, a mtllc diet is reckoned amongst the 
most efficacious remedies. 

As\es mtVA.-— This more nearly resembles 
human milk than any other. The cream is in 
small quantity; by .igitation it gives a .butter^ 
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which is soft, wliite, aucl nearly tasteless. It 
soon becomes very rancid, owing probably to 
ils retaining a portion of the acid. By stand- 
ing it deposits much of the curd even before it 
becomes sour. 

Goats mi/k \ — ^ThU is very thick, yellowish, 
and pleasantly flavoured. It is somewhat 
denser than cow’s milk ; is remarkably thick 
and unctuous, and will keep a long time with- 
out growing sour, or sensibly changing. By 
agitation it gives a very firiii, solid, and white 
butter. It abounds in curd : its sugar is small 
in quantity^ but separates with case. 

Sheep'i milk resembles cow’s very closely in 
taste and appearance. It yields abundance of 
cream, whicn, by churning, affords in uch but- 
ter; but a butler that always remnins soft. 
The quantity of curd is large, and it has a very 
fat and unctuous appearance, and a peculiar 
taste, which is always veiy’ distinguishable in 
ewe- milk cheese. 

Mare\s milk is tliiii and insipid, and does not 
rongiilutc with vinegar. It is remarkable for 
the small (quantity of croaiii which it gives, 
niid the extreme diniculty of separating the 
butter from it by agitation. 

All these s^u’cies of milk resciiiVdc each other 
csscniiallv in the number and general chemical 
nature of the ingredients ; but great rliversity 
appears in their respective, proportion, and*, 
apparently, in the mode of their mixturr. 
Unus, cow’s and sheep’s milk yield crc.im 
easily by repose, the consistence of wliich is 
greater than in the others, and the butter of 
which separates more perfectly, 'ritore is an 
equal difference, in the consistence of the curd ; 
that from cow’s and sheep’s milk being dense, 
and readily separating by the usual coagulating 
substances; while the curd from ass’s and 
mare’s milk always remains thin and of iieaily 
a creamy consistence. The only general agree- 
ment which the aniliors of these experiiiieiits 
have been able to make on this subject is, that 
where the curd is lough and gelatinous the 
butter is readily separable from the cream, and 
all the constituent parts of the milk are more 
easily obtained by cnemical means. 

Y’oMii.k. r. fl. (from the noun.) I. To 
draw milk from tlie breast by the hand (Pop , ). 
2. To suck {SlniLspeure), 

Milk -TKETH. SceTtiLTII. 

Milk-vetch. In botany. Sec Asm a- 

G ALL'S. 

MiLK-tvooD. Ill botany. S^c IIkosi- 
MUM. 

Milk -WORT. In botany. See Poly- 
ala. 

Milk-thistle. Sec Carduus. 

MPLKKN. a, (from milk.) f3on.sisting of 
milk (Temple). 

MPLKER. s. (from (Inc that milks 
animals {Dry den). 

MPLKINESS. s. .(from ini/it*/.. Softness 
like that of milk ; approach to the nature of 
' milk (Fioyer), 

MI'LKLIVERED. o, {milk and liver.) 
Cowardly; tiniurous; fainthearted {Skaks.). 
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MI/LKMAII). s. (milk and maid,) Wo- 
man employed in the dairy {Addison). 

MI'LKMaN. s, {milk and man.) A man 
who sells milk. 

MTI.KPAIL. s. {milk and pail.) A vessel 
into which cows arc milked {Watts), 

MPLKPAN. s. {milk and pan.) Vessel in 
which milk is kept in the dairy {Bacon). 

Mlb^^ITTAGE. s. {milk and pot f age.) 
Food ni^ by boiling milk with water and 
oatmeal {Lode). 

Ml'LKSCORE. s. {milk and score.) Ac- 
count of milk owed or scored on a board 
{Addison). 

Ml'LKSOP. 5. {milk and sop.) A soft, 
mild, effeminate, feeble-minded man {Spens.). 

Ml'LKW'HrPE. a. {milk and white.) 
While as milk {Drrjden). 

iMI'LK WOAIAlsf. s. {milk and woman.) A 
woman whose business is to serve families whli 
milk {Arbuthnot). 

MPLKY. a. (fjoin milk.) 1. Made of 
milk. 2. Resembling milk {Arluthnot). 3. 
Yielding milk {Roscommon). 4. Soft; gen- 
tle; tender; timorous {Shakspeare), 

Milky way. Via Lactea, or Galaxy, a 
brood track or path, encompassing the wtiulc 
heavens, distinguishable by its white appear- 
ance, whence it obtains the name. It extends 
itself ill some purls by a doulile path, but fur 
the most part it is single. Its course lies 
through the constellations Cassiopeia, Cygnus, 
Aqnila, Perseus, Andromedc, pan of Ophiu- 
ruh ami Gemini, in the northern hemisphere; 
and in the southern, it takes in part of Scorpio, 
Sagittarias, Centaurns, the Argo-navis, and the 
Ara. 'rhero arc some traces of the same kind 
of light aliOLit the south pole, but they are small 
in comparison of this: these are called by 
some, luminous spaces, and Magellanic clouds; 
blit they seem to be of the same kind with the 
Milky wav. 

'File Milky way has licen ascribed lo\ariou6 
causes. Tiie ancients fabled, that it proceeded 
from a stream of milk, spilt IVom the breast of 
Juno, when slic pushcil away the infant Her- 
cules, whom J Lipiter laid to her breast to render 
him iminorial. Some again, as Aristotle, &:c. 
imagined that this p.ith consisted only of a cer- 
tain exhalation hanging in the air: while 
Metnxloriis, and some Pythagoreans, thought 
the sun had once gone in this track, instead of 
the ecliptic; and cunsequenlly that its white- 
ness proceeds from the remains of his Fight. 
Hut it is now well known, by tlie help of tele- 
scopes, that ibis track in the heavens consists 
of an immense multitude of stars, seemingly 
very clothe together, whose mingled light gives 
this appearance of whiteness ; by Milton beau- 
tifully described as a path powdered with 
stars.” % f 

MILL. s. (fAvXii; niyin, Saxon.) An en- 
gine or fabric in which corn is ground 
to meal, or any other body is comminuted 
{Sharp). 

To Mill. v. a, (from the noun ; /xAuu) I. 
To grind; to comminute. 2. To beat up 
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• chocolate. J. ToSuiiiii coin in the mints (,Ad- 
disoft), . 

The first o!>vu)iis methon of reducing corn 
into flour for bread would be, by the simple 
expedient of poundius. And that was for 
awes the only one vCliich was practised by the 
various descendants of Adam, and actually 
continued in use among tlie Romans below 
the reign of Vespasian. JJut the process was 
very early improved by the application of a 
r rinding power, and the introduction of mill- 
stones. This, like most of the common lefiiie- 
monls in domestic life, was probably the inven- 
tion of the antediluvian worlvl, aiid ccrt.iinly 
practised in some of the earliest apes after it. 
And like most of them, it »vas equally known 
iu the cast and west. Hence the^ Gauls and 
Britons appear familiarly actpiainicd with 
the use of hand-mill.' before the time of their 
aaihiuission to the Romans; the Britons parti- 
cularly distinguishing them, as the Highlanders 
and we distiiipiiish them at present, by the 
simple ap])eUalionsof querm^ carnes^ or siones. 
And to these the Romans added the very 
useflil invention of water-mills. For this 
discovery the world is pretty certainly indchtnl 
to the genius of Italy; arid the machine was 
not uncommon in the country at the coiupiest 
of Kancashirc. This, tliorcforo, the Romans 
would necessarily introduce with their many 
other refinements .nmoiig us. And that they 
actually did, the British appellation of a water- 
mill fully sugaeMs of itself; the «i(7ia of the 
\Veish and Cornish, the mull^ mvtl, and mvlin 
of tiic Armoricans, and the Irish and 

mnhmif being .all evidently derived from the 
Roman wio/a, and mofeiuUmim, The subject 
Britons universally adopted the Uoiinn 
name, but appliwl it, ns we ihcir succcs^-ors 
do, only to the Roman mill; and one of 
these »i^as probably erected at every stationary 
cii V in the Kingdom. One plainly was at Man- 
chester, .serving equally the purposes of the 
town and ihe accommodation of the garrison. 
And one alone wmuld be suflicient, as^ the use 
of hand-mills remained lery coinmon in both, 
many hav,iig been fbimd .about the site of the 
station particularly; and the general practice 
havingdcscc nded among us nearly to the present 
period. Such it would be peculiarly necessary 
to have iu the camp, that the garrison might be 
provided against a siege. And the water-mill 
at Manchester was fixed immediately below tlic 
castle-lield and the town, and on the channel 
of the Mcdl*)ck. There, a little above the 
ancient ford, the sluice of it was accidentally 
discovered about 30 years ago. On the margin 
of dyer’s-croft, and opposite to some new coii- 
iilru.'iions, the current of the river, accidentally 
'ov.'fhici with the rains, and obstructed by a 
dau;, ijioke dow'ii the northern bank, swept 
aw.'V a l^rge oak upoS the edge of it, and dis- 
•i;;os.jd a long tunnel in the rock below. This 
hai. luieii since laid open in prt with a spade, 
j: apf.vaied entirely uncovered at the top, was 
about a yard in width, and another in cie^h, 
b>iit gr.adaally narrowed to the bottom.’ The 
.'bowedT every where tVe marks of the tool 


on the rock, and the course of it was (Ardllcl 
with the channel. It was bared by the flood 
about twenty- B\e yards only in length, but 
was evidently coiuiiuied for several further; 
having originally begun, as the nature of the 
ground evinces, just above the large curve in 
the channel of the Mcillock. 

For the first five or six centuries of the 
Roman slate, there were no public bread- 
bakers in the city of Uoiiic, 'Hiey were first 
inlroduceil into it from the east at the conclu* 
sion of the war with Perseus, and about the 
year lf)7 before Clirisi. And, towards the 
close of tile first century, the Uoiimii fumilica 
were supplied by them every morning with 
fresh loaves for breakfast. But the satne 
custom, which prevailed origiiiiilly aiiiong 
the Romans and many otlier nations, has 
continued nearly to the present time among 
the Mancunians. The pioviding of bread for 
every fuiiiily was left entirely to the attention 
of the women in it. And it vv.is baked u()on 
stones, which the Welsh dciwiiiiiiiate greidio/s^ 
and we gndln. It appe.'irs, however, from 
the kiln-biirni pottery which h.is liccn disco- 
vered in the Briti>ili stq.nlehrci, and from the 
Britibh appellaiion of «iii odyjt or oven remain- 
ing among us at present, that furiiitccs for 
baking were generally known among the origi- 
nal Britons. An odyn would, therefore, he 
erected at the mansion of e.ich British baron, 
for the use of himself and his retainers: and 
when he and they removed into the vicinity of 
a Roman station, the oven would be rebuilt 
with the mansion, and the public bakehouses 
of our towns commence at the first foundation 
of them One bakehouse would be constructed, 
as we have previously shown one mill to have 
been set up for the public service of all the Man- 
cunian families. One oven and one mill appear 
to have been equally established in the town. 
And the inhabitants of it appear imiTiemorially 
accustomed to bake at the one and grind at the 
other. Both, therefore, were in all probability 
constructed at the first introrliictiou of water- 
mills and ovens into the country. The great 
similarity of the appointments refers the consi- 
deration directly to one and the same origin 
for them. And the general nature of all such 
institutions points immediately to the first and 
actual introduction of both. And, as the same 
estiiblishments prevailed equally in other parts 
of the north, and pretty certainly obtained over 
all the extent of Roman Britain, the same 
erections were as certainly made at every sta- 
tionary town in the kingdom. 

For the description of difl’orent kinds of 
mills, see our articles Corn-mill, Boltikc- 
MiLL, Flouk-mill, Otl-mill, Roll- 
iNG-MiLL, Water-mill, Wind-mill, 
&c. ; and for the theory of mills, see the 
article Mill in Dr. HiiUon*s excellent 
Mathematical Dictionary; Gr^ory’s Mecha- 
nics, vols. 1 and S ; Brewster's Ferguson ; and 
Fahcr on Hydraulic Machines. 

Mill (John), a learned English divine, 
born at Shap in Westmoreland, about 1645. 
In l6()l he was entered a servitor of QuecB s 
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co11r{[e« Oxford, of which he afterwards 
became fellow. In l681 he took his degreeof 
D.D. and ahont the same time was appointed 
chaplain to the kiiijr. In 1(385 he was elected 
principal of Kdinnnd hall. His edition of the 
Greek Testament, which will carry his name 
down to the latest posterity, was published 
about a fortnight before his death, an event 
that happened in 1707 . 

Mill (Henry), principal engineer to the 
New River company, was born in* London 
about I 68 O, and educated at one of the univer- 
sities. His skill in mechanics recommended 
him to the New River company, in whose 
service he was for many years before his death 
in 1780. He was employed iiMarious other 
works, particularly in supplying the town of 
Northampton with water, for which he re- 
ceived the freedom of that corporation. 

Mill-cogs, s. The dcnticulations on the 
circumference of wheeN, by which they lock 
into Ollier wheels (Mortimer). 

Mjll-daai. s. The mound hv which the 
water is kept up to raise it for the mill 
(Mortimei'). 

Mill-horse, s. Horse that turns a mil!. 

Mill-mountain. See Linum ca- 

THARTICUM. 

Mill-stone, in a mineralogical tiew, is a 
species of the aggregate earth named arenariiis 
or sand-stone. See A ren arius. 

MILLEA. In botany, a genus of the 
class hcxan<lria, order monogynia. Corel 
funnel-form, with a six-parted, flat border; 
anthers inserted in the throat of \he corol ; 
germ pedicclled ; capsule superior. One spe- 
cies: a Mexican plant, with large white 
corol, 

MILI.KFOL1UM. Onillrfalitm, from 
mille, a thousand, and folium, a leaf; so 
nam^ from its numerous leaves). Sec Me- 
lissa. 

MILLEMORBIA. (milhmorha, from 
mille, a thousand, and morlus, a disease; 
so called from its use in many di^eases.) Sec 
Scrophularia vulgaris. 

Mlld.KNAiHAN. s. (from milUnarius, 
I^t.) One who expects the millennium. 

MI'LI.ENARY. n. (miltenarius, Latin ) 
ConsistiiiiZ of a thousand {Arhuthnet). 

MILLENER, or Milliner, one wdio 
sells ribbands ami dresses, particularly head- 
dresses for ladies; and who makes up those 
dresses. 

The derivation of this word is much disput- 
ed. It c.uinot be from the hVencIi, as some 
pretend: for the French express the notion of 
niillener by the circumlocution mcrchande des 
modes. 

Littleton, in his English and I,alin dictum- 
arv, published l(S77> defines niillener, " a jack 
of all trades;” c). d. ntillenarius, or mtlle mer* 
cium vevditori that is, one who sells a thou- 
sand cKffercnt sorts of things.’' This etymology 
seem? fanciful: but, if be lightly unoci. -stood 
the vulgar meaning of the word iniliencr in his 
timef we must hold that it then implied wlsat 
is DOW termed "a haberdasher of.Ji.aII wares'^ 
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one who dealt in xarioii? articles of petty 
merchandise, and who did not make up the 
goods which he sold. 

Before Littlelon'.H lime, however, a sorfie- 
whut nicer characteristic than seems compati- 
ble with his notion apjiears to have belonged 
to them; for t>hakspc*are, in his Henry fV. 
makes Hotspur, when complaining o'f the 
ckiiiiiiness of a courtier, sny, “ He was per- 
fumed like a millencr.” The fact seems to he, 
that there xvere inilleners of several kinds: a^, 
horse-milleners, (for so those persons were 
calle^hvho make ornaments of coloured worsted 
fi»r horses); haberdashers of unall wares, ihe 
niillcncrs of Littleton; and niillcncrs such as 
those now peculiarly known by that name, 
whether male or female, and to whom 
Shakspeare's allusion seems most appro- 
priate. 

Lastly, Dr. Johnson, in liis Dictionary, de- 
rives the word from milu/icr, an inhaliitant of 
Mihii, from whence people of this profession 
first came, as a [.ombard is a banker. 

Ml'LLENIS'r. s. (from mille, J.arin.) One 
that holds the millennium. 

MILLENNIUM, “ a thousand years;*’ ge- 
nerally employed to denote the thousand years 
during which, according to an ancient tradition 
in the church, grounded on some doubtful 
texts in the Apocalypse and other scriptures, 
oiir blessed Saviour snail reign with tlie faithful 
upon earth after the first resurrection, before 
the final completion of beatitude. Though 
there has been no age of the church in which 
the millennium was not admitted hyjindividual 
divines of the first eminence, it is yet evident 
from the writings of Eusebius, iremeus, 
Origen, and others among the ancients, os well 
as from the histories; of Diipiii, Mo.'>l\eim, and 
all the moderns, that it was never adopted by 
the whole church, or made an article of the cs- 
tablisbed creed in any nation. 

About the middle of tlic fourth century the 
milicnarians held the following tenets: bt, 
That the city of Jerusalem should be rebuilt, 
.'uid that the land of .Imlea should be ilic 
habitation of those who were to reign on earth 
100() years. 2(lly, That the first resurrection 
was not to be confined to ilic martyrs; 
but that after the fall of Antichrist all tlie just 
were to rise, and all that were on the earth were 
continiii for that space of time. Gcily, That 
(Hirist ^.hall then comedown from heaven, and 
be seen on earth, and reign there with his 
MTV ants. 4ihly, That the saints during this 
period sh.ili enjoy all the delights of a terrestrial 
paradise. 

I'bese opinions were founded upon several 
pass.*igcs or scripture which the rnillennrians 
among the fathers understood in no other than 
a litci.'vl sriv^e, but which the moderns, who 
hold that opinion, constdbras partly literal and 
partly metaphorical. Of these pssages, that. 
Ufioii' wiiicti the greatest stress has been laid, 
wc l^-licvc to be ine following:-—** And I saw 
an nngol come down from heaven, having the 
key of the bottomless pit, and a great chain in 
his hand. And Iv laid hold on the dragon. 
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• that old serpent, wfiicli is the Devil and Satan, 
and bound him a thousand years, and casA him 
into the bottomless pit, and shut him up, and 
set* a seal upon him, that he should deceive the 
nations no more till the thousand years should 
fulfilled^ and after that he must Ik: loosed 
a lirtlc season. And I saw thrones, and they 
sat upon them, and judgment ivas ;riven unto 
them : and 1 saw the souls of them that were 
beheaded for the witness of Jesus, anti for the 
word of God, and which bad not woi'^hipped 
the hca.st, neither his image, neither h:«d re* 
ceived his mark upon their foreheads, or in 
their hands ; and they lived and rcigm d with 
Clirist a thousand years. But the rest of thr 
dead lived nut till the thousand 

were tinished. 'I’liis is the first n-siirrccilon.” 
Rev. XX. 1 — Ti. 'I'liis pusSsage all the ancient 
inillenarians took in a sense grossly liicra! : 
aqd taught, that during the milieu nium the 
saints on earth were to enjoy ev/Tv bodily de- 
light. The moderns, on the other hand, con- 
sider the power and pleasure of this kiiigdnm 
as wholly spiritual; aruh they represent them 
as licit to coiiiiiicnce till after the confiagratioii 
of the present earth. Rut that this last suppo- 
sition IS a mistake, the very ne\t verse cxcep! 
one assures us : for we are there told, ih..i 
** when the thousand years are expired, Sat.ui 
shall be loosed out of his prisou, and shall go 
out to deceive the nations whV’h are in the 
four quarters of the earth and we liavc 
no reason to believe that he will hare 
such |)owcr or such liberty in ** the new 
heavens and the new earth wherein dwvlleth 
righteousness." 

For this and other reasons, which our limits 
will not permit us to enumerate, the most 
judicious critics contend, that the prophecies 
of the millennium point not to a resurrection of 
martyrs and other just men to reign with 
Christ a thousand years in a visible kingdom 
upon earth, but to that state of the Christian 
cniirch, which, for a thousand years before the 
general judgment, will be so pure and so wide- 
ly extended, that, when compared with the 
slate of the world in the ages preceding, it may, 
in the laiigu^e of scripture, be called a 
resurrection from the dead. In support 
of this interpretation they quote two passages 
from St. Paul, in which a conversion from 
Paganism to Christianity, and a reformation of 
life, is called a resurrection from the dead: 
— Neither ^ield ye your nieml)ers as instru- 
ments of unrighteousness unto sin; but yield 
yourselves unto God as those that are alive 
from the dead," Rom. vi. 13. And again, 
*' Wherefore he saith. Awake thou ihat sleepT 
est, and arise from the dead, and Christ shall 
give thee light." Eph. v. 14. It is likewise 
to observed, that in all the descriptions nf 
the resurrection and future judgment whif'h 
are given us at such length in the go$))els and 
epistles, there is no mention made of a first and 
second resurrection at the distance of a thou* 
sand years from each other. There is indeed 
an order in the resurrection: for we arc told 
(1 Cor. xv, »3.) that ** cveiy man shall rise in 
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hb own order} Christ the first fruits, •fter- 
wards they that are Christ's at hU coining, &c.** 
But were the millenariaii hypothesrs w'ell 
fuimdcd.the words should rather have run thus. 

Chribi the first fruits, tlieii the martyrs at 
his cnnuug, and u thousand voarsufierwarus the 
residue ol mankind, i'hencomcili thecnd,**jjlcc« 

1 hc^c arguinents sirongly mclii.e us to 
iHheve, ihiti, by the ndgii of (:h^^t and the 
saints for a ilunisand yc.iis upon earth , nothin'** 
more is uicnnt than that before the goiieral 
judgment the Jewsshall be converted, ‘remiinc 
Chripliiin'ity be ditfused through all nations, 
and iiKiiikiiid enjoy that peace and happiness 
vvliich t!ie faiiii and precepts of the go.spol are 
calculated to confer on all by whom they aie 
sincerel]j^ embraced. 

Our sSavioiir’sowii arcouiit of his religion is, 
that from a small begimiiiif* it will increase to 
the full haive**t. The injllcnniLiin therefore is 
fo he considered ;s& tJic full cJicct of tlie 
Chrislian prineijiles in the he:uu of men, and 
o\er the whole vyorld; and llie divines who 
have treated on this subject pOAc' satisfactorily 
that ihi*. is to be expected Irviin the facts which 
h.ive alu ady exiw'iUd. and Irom the importance 
oftlK' Cliiristiaii d(.ctrine. 

MU.l.l'/NNlAL. a. (from milltnnhim ^ 
Latin.') Pertaining to llic millennium. 
MiLLEPl^DiE. Sec Millepedes. 

MILLEPEDES, {millepcs, from fnille, a 
thousand, and pe$, a foot; named from their 
numerous feet.) Millipala*. 'W'ood-licc. The 
fvstemaiic name of this insect is oiiiseus armi> 
cfillo of Linnciis. These insects, though they 
obtain a place in the pharmacopoeias, are very 
seldom used medicinally in this country; they 
appear to act as stimulants and slight diuretics, 
and for this purpose llicy ought to be adminh'l 
tcred in a much greater dose than is usually 
prescribed. The expressed juice, or forty or 
fifty living millepedes, given in a mild drink, 
is said to cure very obstinate jaundices. See 
Okiscus. 

MILLEPORA. MiLi.EPiP. In zoology, 
a gryius of the class vermes, onler zooph^a. 
Animal an hydra, or polype; corol mostly 
branched and" covered with cylindrical tur- 
binate pores. Thirty-four species, chiefly in- 
habitants ol the Mediterranean ; several finind 
on our own coasts, especially in rornw'all ; and 
a few scattered throngh tlie sea-s of America, 
India, and Polynesia. The mode of propaga- 
tion and support is similar to that of tiie M a- 
drepores, to which article the reader may 
revert. The following are chiefly worthy of 
notice. 

1. M. minearea. Very minute, branching 
into small lobes, and covered with very small 
pores. Inhabits the Mcditerr.'niean and Indian 
seas : a beautiful little coral, and the smallest 
of its genus, being seldom above a quarter of 
an inch high : the whole sujrfac** when magni- 
fied appears full of minute, white, blind spir- 
acles, and on the tops of the lobes are several 
scatterecl holes sunnouiited with a margin ; the 
base is broad, and by this it adheres to shells, 
rocks, and other corals. 
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Ss M. cervicornis. A little cojuprcs>aI, 
tlichotomous, with cells on both sides, and tu- 
bular, somewhat prominent florets, fnhabits 
the Meditertaiieaii and Cornish coasts; irom 
five to SIX inches hi^h ; reddish, or yellowish- 
brown, within whitish; branchecl like the 
horns of a stag, and appearing as if covered 
with varnish: a few of the |>ore8 ore divided ai 
the base, narrow, and of brittle texture. 

3. M. cellulosa, Mcinhranaceons, reticu- 
late, funnel- form, irregularly \wiveri and 
plaited at the margin, with luinierous pores on 
one side. Inhabits the Moditerranean and 
liuropcan seas, fixed to marine suhstanees, 
and resembles a piece of lacc, consisting of a 
flat, erect, undulating membrane, covered with 
large, regular perforations; sometimes enp- 
sha'ped, at other times runnimr into. loose folds 
witn a waved margin like a ruffle : about three 
inches high, solid, hrittlo, white, oi yellowish- 
grey, with very vivacious polypes. 

4. M. pulyniorpha. Cnistaccous, solid, 
irregularly shaped, but generally hranched and 
tubei'culate, and without visible pores. Inha- 
bits most European seas: like the isis, and 
various other 'zooiihytes, it was formerly em- 
ployed as an asborbent : and is the common 
corol of the shops, foruied into toys for 
children : in many places it grows in such 
abundance that it is burnt for manure ; colour 
red, yellowish, greenish, cinereous, but seldom 
white; sometimes it is shaped like the kernel 
of a walnut ; often in large compressed musses; 
at other times, botryoidal; but most frcr|ueutly 
found in short, irregular ramifications of a 
chalky tubcrculate appearance, and stony sub- 
stance. 

5. M. violacca. Flat, branching, wdth 
erect, flexuous, round ramifications a little 
compressed, and a porons suture encompassing 
the margin. Inhabits the South Sea islands; 
about three inches high; fine violet blue, with 
two rows of small pores on each side the 
margin, besides the line of larger ones surround- 
ing it: surface rough, with here and there 
clusters of little studs. 

. MILLEPOUE, in helminthology. See 
Millepora. 

MrLLKK. s, (from mi//.) One who attends 
a mill(/?rn7cr/0* 

Miller (James), an English dramatic 
writer, was born in I>orsetshirc in 1703. He 
was designed for trade, but not liking that em- 
ployment he went to Wadham college, Oxford, 
anci entered into orders. While at the univer- 
sity he wrote a famous comedy, called The 
Humours of Oxford, ||^rforined in 17'^9. lie 
vi'rote several other pieces, the lost of wliich 
was Mahomet, a trageily ; during the run of 
which the author died in J74'). He also 
published a votuiiio of sermons, and some 
poems. 

Miller (Philip), a famous gardener, 
was born in Scotland in I6C|1 . His father was 
gardener to the apothecaries' company at Cbel- 
8ea> to which place Philip succecdccf in 172 $, 
He was a fellow of the royal society, and pub- 
lished several workr, the" greatest uf which is 


his Gardener’s Dictionary in folio. He diid in. 
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MILLER! A, in botany, a genus of the 
cia^s syngenesia, order iiolyganiia penpittia. 
Receptacle naked ; downless; calyx oue-leafed, 
two or three parted ; florets lialf radiaio. Four 
species, natives ol’Soutli Amoiica. 

MUGLER’S TliUMR, in ichthyology. See 
COTTUS. 

MILLE'SIMAL. u. {millesimnSi Lat.) 
I’liousandth ; consisting of thoiisamhh narts 
(/Ih70. 

MILLET. In botany. Sec Panicum- 

Millet-orass. SecIIoLcus. 

iMILLKTlERE (Theophilus Bricl’scl, 
sicur de.Ja), a protesUmt advocate, who turn- 
ed divine, and wrote a book cncoiiragiii'.' 
the reformed at Rochelle to lake u[> iijrms in 
defence of ihcir religion. Jn l(i4A he re- 
nounced the proteslani religion and cnihrace<l 
popery. He. wrote several polemical boots, 
and earnestly reconirnended a reimion between 
the catholics and calvinists. 11c ilied in I0t5r>, 
hated by both parties. 

MI'LLINER. Sec ^Iim.en'er. 

MILLING OF CLOTH. See Fulling 
and Cloth. 

M I LI s\\ ORT. See ( » 1 . AU X . 

Ml'LLlON. s, {million^ h'rench.) 1. The 
number of a hundred myriads or ten hundred 
thousand {fihakspcarc) . 2, A proverbial name 
for any very great nmnher (Lovhe), 

MILLIONTH, a. (from mUiwh.') The ten 
hundred thousandth (Bcnflcj/), 

MILLOT (Claude Fiaiieis Xavier), a 
French lni>toi‘ian,was horn at Besan^on inl7?(i, 
and for some lime Udonged to iliu order of 
Jesuits. Me was appointed professor of history 
at Parma, which ollice lie discharged with 
great reputation for several years. On his re- 
turn to Paris he became tutor to the duke of 
Eiighein. He died in r/8r/. He wrote — l. 
Elcmcns do I’llisioirc de hVance, depiiiiClovis 

a Li’a Louis XI V. 3 vols. in U'nm. The 
or, selecting the most cnrioi- • and import- 
ant facts, has suppressed c\cry thing foreign to 
the subject, and has not 011 ly arranged the 
materials in their proper order, but chosen 
them with the greatest juilgmciU. Querlon 
thought this the best abridgment which we 
have o*‘ the history of France, and preforred it 
to that of the pre.rident Henan It. -«!:;. Elcmcns 
dc l^Hi.^ioire d'Anglcterre, depuis son origine 
sous Icj> Roinaitis juscjii'a George 11. 3 vols. 
r<?mo, ^ A certain critic maintains, that this 
work is merely a counterfeit of VoUaiie’s 
general history. But this censure is nltogetlier 
unjust. The ancient history in this work is 
wholly composed by the A the Millot; and, 
no less than the modern part, discovers his 
abilities in the choice of facts, in divesting 
tliem of useless Gircumsfhnces, in relating fitein 
wUhuut prejudice, and in adorning them 
\vilh judicious reflections.—. 4. Histoire des 
Troubadours, three vols. 1 ‘imo, compiled from 
the inonuscriiits of M. de Sainte Palaic. 5, 
Memoircs Politinues et Militaircs, pour serviv 
a riiisloirc dc LquL XIV, ct de Louis XV, 
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fj vols. 12ino. And various plillosophicnl 
Discourses. * 

MILO, a celcbratcil athlete of Crotona in 
Italy. It is said that he carried on his shoul- 
ders a young bullock four years old, for above 
forty yards, and aflerwartfs killed it with one 
blow of his list, and ate it up in one day. He 
was seven times crowned at the Ivthian 
games, and six ut Olympia. OtiicL Cic. A'c.— 
ii. T. Annins, a native of Lanuviuni, who at- 
tempted to obtain the consulship at Home. 
Cl(Mlius the tribune opposed his views, yet 
Milo would have succeeded had not an unfor- 
tunate rencontre taken place between his suite 
and that of Clodius as he was going to the 
country, ('lodius and eleven of his servants 
were killed, and the body of the murdered 
tribune was carried to Home and exposed to 
public view. Cicero undertook the defence 
of Milo, but with no cflcctj lie was con- 
detuned niul banished to Massllia. — 3. A ge- 
neral of the forces of Pyrrhus, lie was made 
governor of Tarcntimi, and he might he 
reminded of his duty to his sovereign, Pyrrhus 
sent him as u present a chain, which was co- 
vered wiih the bkiii of Nicias the ])hy.druii, 
w'lio had perfidiously offered the Homans to 
poison his royal master for a sum of money. 

Mir.o, an island of the Archipelago, about 
50 miles in circumference. It has one of the 
largest and most commodions hiud^ours of the 
Mediterranean, which serves as a retreat for 
all vessels that go to, or comefrmiii the Levant. 
Tlie inhabitants, who are all Greeks, except 
the cadi, are g<»od sailors. Here arc two bi- 
.<!ho|)S, one of the Greek, and the other of the 
Latin church. 

Ml 1.0, tlic capital of the above island, is si- 
tuated on the caalcru (xirt of it, and contains 
about 5000 inhabitants. It is (>0 miles N. of 
Candia. Lat. ;i(). 41 N. Lon. 25, 6 E. 

MILT, in anatomy, a popular name for 
the s(>lt^n . See Anatomy. 

Milt, or Melt, in natural history, the 
soft roc in fisiies ; thus called from its yielding, 
by expression, a whitish juice resembling 
milk. (See Roe.) The milt is properly the 
''ced or spermatic part of the male fisli. The 
milt of a carp is reckoned a choice bit. It 
consists of two long whitish irregular bodies, 
each included in a very thin fine membrane. 
M. Petit considers them as the testicles of the 
fish wherein the sfced is jireserved; the lower 
party next tile anus, he takes for the vesiculre 
seminales. 

To Milt. u. a. (from the noun.) To im- 
pregnate the roe or sfiawn of the female fish. 

Milt-waste. See Asplenium. 

MlL'rilOUP, a port-town of Westmore- 
land, at the mouth of the Can, five miles from 
Kendal. It is the only sj^a-port in the county ; 
and goods are brought hither in small vessels 
fiom Grange in Lancashire. Here are two 
p.iper-mil]9. It has a market on Friday, and 
a fair on old May-day ; and there is a good 
stone bridge over the river Bctha, which runs 
through the town. 

MILTENBURG, a towniof Fraiiooma. m 
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Germany, 20 miles S. E. of AschafTenbiirti 
Lat. 4c). 4GN. Lon.o. njE. 

MILTIADES. There were two of this 
name recorded in ancient history, both Atheni- 
ans ; one the son of Cypselus, rfie other the 
celebrated captain, the -ou of Cymoii, who 
made himself absolute in the Ohcisonesus, 
whither he was sent by the Athenians, and 
who in some lime after signalized himself so 
much by^ the victory at .\larathoii over the 
Persian army. (See MAiiAniON.) Some 
time after this battle Mihiades was entrusted 
with a ilect of 70 ships, and ordered to punish 
those islands which had revolted to the Persians. 
He was successful at first, but a sudden report 
that the Persian fleet was coming to attack 
him changed his operations as he was besieg- 
ing Paros. He raised the siege and returned 
to Athens, where he was accused of treason, 
and particularly of holding correspondence 
with the enemy. A wound which he had 
received before Paros detained him at home 
from making his defence, and his enemies 
taking advantage of his absence, he was 
eondeumed to death, but the rigour of tho 
Sentence was rciractod on tlu*. rccuUectiort of 
his great services to the Athenians ; he was 
put into prison till he had paid a fine of 50 
talents to the state. His inability detained him 
in coiifineinent, and soon after bis wounds 
becMinc incurable, and he died about 480 years 
lK*foTc the Christian era. His body was ran-* 
somed by his son Ciinoii, who was obliged to 
borrow and pay the 50 talents, to give his father 
a dacent burial. 

MILTON, an ancient town of Dorsetshire, 
liaving a market on Tuesdays. This place 
was famous for its abbey, which is now in. 
ruins, h is 113 miles W. by S. of London. 

.Milton, a town of Kent, having a market 
on Saturdays. It is seated on a creek of the 
river Medway, near the isle of Sheppey, and 
is much noted for the excellence of its oysters. 
It is governed by a constable, and is 42 milca 
E. of I.ondon. 

Milton (John), the most illustrious of 
file English poets, was descended of a genteel 
family, seated at a place of their own name, 
viz. Milton, in (Oxfordshire. He was born 
December (), 1 603, and received his first ni- 
dimciits of education under the care of his 
parents, assisted by a private tutor. He after- 
wards passed some time at St. Paul's school, 
London ; in which city his father had settled, 
being engaged in the business of a scrivener^ 
At the age of 17 he was sent to Christ's college, 
('ambridge, where he made a great progress in 
.nil parts of academical learning, but his chief 
delight was in poetry. In l6‘28, he proceeded 
bachelor of arts, having performed his exer- 
cise for it with gredt applause. His father de- 
signed him for the church; but the young 
gentleman's attachment to the muses was so 
strong, that it became impossible to engage 
him m anyotlier pursuits. In 1632 he took 
the degree of master of arts ; and having now 
spent as much time in the university as became 
a person who determined not to engage irt 

f / 
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any of the \lirec professioiib, he left the college, 
greatly regretted by his acquaintance, but high- 
ly displeased with the usual method, of training 
upyonth there for thesludyof divinity; and being 
much out of hijrtiqur with the public aditiinis- 
tratioii of ecclesiastical affairs, he grew dissatis- 
fied with the established form of church govern- 
meat, and disliked the whole plan of education 
practised in the university, ilis parents, w’ho 
now dwelt at Horton, near Colnbrook, in 
Buckinghamshire, received him with unalxTted 
affection, notwithstandingliehad thwarted iheir 
views of providing for him in the church ; and 
they ainplyiiululged him in hisloveof retirement, 
wherein he enriched his mind with the choicest 
stores of Grecian and Romuii literature : and 
his poems of Com us, L’ Allegro, 11 Penseroso, 
and Lycidas, all wrilten at this time, would 
have been sufficient, had he never proiluced 
any thing more considerable, to have trans- 
mitted his fame to latest posterity. How- 
ever, he was not so absorl^ed in his studies as 
not to make frequent excursions to London ; 
ncilber did so much excellence pass' unnoliccil 
among his neighbours in the crnintry, with 
the most distinguished of whom he sometimes 
chose to relax his mind, and improve his 
acquaintance with the world as well as with 
books.— After five years spent in this manner, 
he obtained his father’s permission to travel 
for farther iniprovemeut. At Paris he became, 
acquainted with the celebrated lingo Groiius: 
and from thence travelling into Italy, he w'ns 
every where caressed by persons of tlie inoot 
eminent quality and learning. 

Upon his return home, he set up a rented 
academy in Aldcrsgate-slroct. — In l()4l be 
began to draw his pen in defence of the pres- 
byterian party, and the next year he married 
the daughter of Richard Powell, Rsq. of Forest- 
Hill in Oxfordshire. This lady, however, 
whether from a difiercnce on account of party, 
her father being u zealous royalist, nr some 
other cause, soon thought proper to return to 
her relations ; which so incensed her husband, 
that he resolved never to take her and 

wrote and published several tracts in defence 
of the doctrine and disicipline of divorce. He 
even made his addresses to another lady; but 
this incident proved the means of a reconcilia- 
tion with Mrs. Milton. . 

In 1644 he wrote his Tract upon l'ducati(<n ; 
and the restraint on the libeityof the press 
being continued by act of parlihinent, be wrote 
boldly iuid nobly against that restiaint. In 
1645 he published his juvenile poems; and 
about two years after, on the death of his 
father, he took a smaller house in High Hoi* 
born, the back of which opened intnLincoln'.s- 
lun Fields.— Here he quietly prosecuted his 
studies, till the fatal catastrophe and death of 
Charles 1. ; on which occasion he published 
his Tenure of Kings and Magistrates, in justifi- 
cation of the fact. He w'as now taken into the 
service of the common wealth, and i.iude l^atin 
secretary to the council of state, who resolved 
neither to write to others abroad, nor to re- 
ceive any answers, except iu the Latin tongue. 


which was cominon In them all. 'Fhc fainoiM 
F.ixwy ]3»9:Xixif coming out about the lime, 
our author, by command, wrote and published 
his Iconoclasics tlie same year. It was also 
by order of his musters, hacked by the re- 
ward of 1000/. that in 1051 be published his 
celebrated piece, entitled Pro Poiiulo Anglicano 
Defensio.** A Defence of the People of Juig- 
land, in answ*er to Salnintius's Defence of ibe 
King?'’ which pcrfurmaiice sjircud his fame 
over all Europe. — He now dwelt in n pleasant 
house, with a garden in Petty France, Wc^l- 
minster, opening iuto St. James’s Park. In 
1052 he buried bis wife, who died not long 
after the delivery of her fourth child ; and 
about the same time he also lost his eye-sight, 
by a giitia screna, which had been growing 
upon him many years. 

Ooinwell took the reins of government into 
his own hands in the year lo53 ; but Milton 
still held his oflioc. liis leisure hours he eni- 
ployed in prosecuting bis studies ; wherein he 
was so far from being discouraged by the loss of 
his sight, that he even conceived hopes this 
niisfortnne would add new vigour to his gr- 
nius; which, in fact, seems to have been the 
case. Thus animated, he again ventured upon 
matrimony : his second lady was the daughter 
of Captain Woodstock of Hackney ; she dir<l 
in child-bed about a year after. On the depo- 
sition of the jirottrtor, Richard Cromvvcll, and 
on the return of tiie long parliament, Milton 
being still coni in ucrl secretary, he appeared 
again in print, pleading for a fiirther relorma- 
lioii of the ]aw.s relating to re'igion ; and, dur- 
ing the anarchy tlial ensued, he drew up 
se\er.d schemes for re-establishing the com- 
mon wealth. exerting all bis facilities to prc\ent 
the return of Charles II. England's dc.stiny, 
however, and Charles’s good fortune, prevail- 
ing, onr author chose to consult his safety, and 
retired to a friend’s house in Bartholomew- 
close. A paj titular proserutioii was yitendcd 
nguiiist him ; but the just esteem to which his 
admirable genius and extraordinary accom- 
plishments entitled liirn hud raised him .so 
many friends, even among those of the oppo- 
site parly, that he w.as included in the general 
amnesty. 

This storm ovir, Iw inariied a third wile, 
JiJizabeth, daughter of Mr. Miiishall, a Chc- 
'liire gentleman ; and not long after he took a 
home in the Artillery Walk leading to Bnii- 
liill-f.eKls. 'L'his was his last stage : here he 
sat down for a longer continuance than he had 
been able to do any where; and though he 
had lost his fortune (for every thing belonging 
to him went to wreck at ihc Restoration), be 
did not lose his taste for literature, but con- 
tinued bis studies with almost as much ardour 
as ever; and applici^ himself particularly to 
the finishing his grand work, the Paradise 
l..ost, one of the noblest poems that ever was 
produced by human genius. -It was published 
m 1667, and his Paradise Regained came out 
ill 1670. — ^This latter work Jell short of the 
excellence of the former production; although, 
were it not foo the transcendent merit of 
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Paradise liOst, th# second comjiosilion would 
doubtless have stood foremost in the imiik of 
.English epic poems. After this he published 
rnoiiy pieces in prose, for which we refer our 
rciiders to the edition of his ILstorical, Poetical, 
and Miscellaneous Works, printed by Millar, in 
2 vol«. 4to, in 17.^>3. 

In l()74 this great man paid the last debt to 
nature at his house in Bunhill-fields, in the 
(igih year of his age ; and was interred on the 
1 2tli of November, in the chanrcl of St. (Giles’s, 
Cripplegatc. A decent rnonuiiient v/as crcried 
to his memory, in 1737, in Westminster ahi cy, 
by Mr. Benson, one of I he auditors of the im- 
prest. His person was remarkably handsome, 
but his constitution was tender. 

Memoirs of the life of Milton have been 
ably .written by Mr. Ha\]ey, Dr. .Synionds, 
and others: but one of the most interesting 
sketches of this kind, both as it regards hiogra- 
ptiy and criticism, is that by lir. Johnson. 
It displays the great powers, and unfortunately 
•It the same time the great prejudices, ol that 
learned man ; yet we wish we had room to 
scicct more than two or three of its character- 
istic passages. 

Drydeii remarks that Milton has sonic Mats 
among his elevation^. But says Johnson, 
** this is only to ?ay, that all the part^ ate not 
equal. In every work, one part iiinst be for 
i-iicsake ofolliers ; a palace must haw passagis; 
a poffu inu''t have transitions. It is no more 
to be rioniredlliat wit should be alway^' l>kr/in;c, 
than tha’ the sun should aIvvaNS stand at noun. 
In a great work there is a vicissitude nt* liii.n- 
nons and 0 ))aqne parts, as tlure is in the wo: id 
a succession of day and night. Milton, when 
he has expatiated in the sky, may be allowed 
sometimes to revisit earth j for what other 
author ever soared so high, or sustained his 
Might .s<} long!” 

Once more, “ Milton was naturally a thiiik- 
er for hiinself, coiifidetil of his own abilities, 
and disdainful of help or hindrance : he did 
not refu-je admission to the thnughts or images 
of his predecessors, but he did not seek them. 
From his contemporaries he neither courted 
nor received support; there is in his writings 
nothing by which .the pride of other authors 
might be gratified, or favour gairted ; -no ex- 
change of praise, nor solicitations of support. 
11h great works were performed under dis- 
countenance, and in his blindness; but diffi- 
culties vanUhed at his touch- be was born 
for whatever is arduous ; and Paradise I..Oat is 
not the greatest of heroic poems, only because 
it is not the lirst.” 

Again, “ The characteristic quality’ of his 
poem is sublimity. He sonietiiin^s descends 
to the elegant, but liis element is the great. 
He Can occasioi'iallv invest himself with grace, 
hut*his natural part i3^ig:intic loftiness. He 
can pleas?, when pleasure is icquii’ed; but it is 
his peculiar power to asrbnish. 

>cems to have been well acquainted 
with I.', ov. 0 genius, and to know what it 
wa-. •■■•rTive had bestowed upon him more 
J^unUh-iily th m upon oibers^ the power of dis- 
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playing iV.c vast, illuminating tite splendid, 
exposing tin- awful, darkening the gloomy, 
and aggraMiting the dreadful : he therefore 
chose a subject on which too much could not 
be said, on which he might tire his fancy 
svilhoiit the cv-nsute of extravagance. 

“ The a|)jKMr.mc;-^of nature^ and the occur- 
rences ol life, did i\ >t raii.iie his appetite for 
greatness. To ihin,.? ;is they are le- 

qniresa minute alicution, “mul cmplms tlu; 
inemory lather tlian the f.mry. MihoiVvS de- 
light was to s])ort in the wide r.'-ious of pos-;!- 
bility ; reality a scene too uavron lor his 
mind. lie sent his faculties out upon discoverv, 
into worlds wlicrc only imagination can iravji, 
and delighted to form new inodes of exisUnce, 
and furnish sentiment aiixl action to buporior 
beings, to liace the counsels of hell, or nccoiu- 
pany the choirs of heaven.** 

Lastly, “In Milton every line breathe, 
sanctity of ilionghl, and jnirity of manners, 
cxccjn when the train of the narration require- 
the mlrofhiction of the rebellious spirit.-; 
.and even ihey arc compelled to acknowledge 
their buhjcclion to (lod, in such a !rianncr as 
excite- lowrence, aiul confirms piel\.” 

MI M iv .\ br.lVoon ho praclis* ' 

gCbtifuKuions, eiihcr representative of 
action, or nu k- 1) ccmtrivvd to udu: muiii 
(/i. Jofison). ' 

To M ivu . V. f 'lo play the mini? ( U. Jou,) 

MrMFU. s ;from tn\u -.) A luunie ( 

Mi'MlC'Al.. i/. (..viwie <•<, Latin ) Imita- 
tive; befitting .1 mimic; acting ilu- nnn.te 
( Dntilrft). 

^ll'MIL. a. {tii'i l.all.i.'' liniialixe 

To MFmtc. r. i:, (from the noun.) To 
imitate as .i hnifoon ; lo riiJictde by a burlesque 
imitation ( 

Ml'MlUAi.LV. ad. In iniititioii ; in a 
niimical manner 

MIMIC. A'.’ (jj.'r.'wiVf.s, I.alin.) 1. A liidi- 
ctous imitator; a bulfoou who copies ano- 
ther's act or manner (Prior). 2. A mean or 
servile iTiiitalor. 

MrMlt^RY. 5. (from hiimic.) Burlesque 
imitation {Spectator). 

MIMNKliMUS, a Greek poet and musician 
of Colophon in the age of Solon, lie chiefly 
excelled ’ in elegiac poetry, whence some have 
attributed the invention ol* it lo him In the 
exprcbsion of love, Propertius prefers him to 
Homer, as tlii.s verse shews ; 

P.'/.v in amore valet Mimntrmi versus 
Homero, Lib. i. Eicg. f). v. 11. 

And Horace bears tcbtimony to his abilities, 
in describing that sixlucing passion : 

Si ^imnermus uti censet^ sine amore jocisque 
Nil ist jucuTtdu/n, vivas in amore jocisfiue. 

Epist. vi. lib. i. v. (>j. 

If, as wise Mimnermus said. 

Life unbicst with love and joy 
Hanks us with the senseless dead,*’ 

Let these gifts each hour employ. 

Alluding to .some rru’’h-afhi'.ir<;d Jinci of 'd: t 
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Gr€ck^p<)ct, which have been preserved by 
Slobaens. 

Ti; it Tfpirwv>«.7fp)^fyff»i; Afpoii1»}p, &.*C. 

What I.*! life and all its pride, 

K love and pleasure he denied? 

Snatch, snatch me hence, ye faios, whene’er 
'I'hc am’rous bli&s I cease to share. 

Oil let us crop each fragrant flow’r 
While youth and vigour give us pow’r: 

Por frozen age will soon destroy 
The force to give or take a joy; 

And then, a prey to pain and care. 

Detested by the young and fair, 

*^l'he sun’s blest beams will hateful grow. 
And only shine on scenes of woe. 

^IIMO'GRAPHEll. s. (mimus andyaa^w.) 
A writer of farces. 

MI MO'S A, Sensitive plant. In botany, 
a g?nus of the class polygamia, order monoccia. 
C'al\3k fivc-tooilicd ; corol fivc-cleft; stamens 
five'or more; style one; stigma truncate ; le- 
gume various. Eighty-fivc species, scattered 
over the warm climates of the globe. They 
may be thus subdivided : 

A. Leaves simple. 

B. Leaves simply-fjinnatc. 

C- Leaves bigemniinatc, or tergernin.xtc. 

D. I ..eaves conjugate, and also pinnate. 

IB. Leaves douhly-pinnate. This sulnlivision 
embraces more than half the genus. I'hc fol- 
lowing are the chief spccic.s, 

1. M. sensitiva. (Common sensitive plant, 
prickly : partial leaflets two-pair ; the inner- 
most very small : flowers purple, in roundish 
heads, succeeded by broad, flat joiritcil po(h, 
ill radiated clusters. The Icaics and foot-aUiiks 
recede front the touch. A native of Hra/il. 

2. M. pudica. Bashful sensitive plant. 
Prickly : leaves somewhat digitate ; stciii 
bristly. Peculiarly sensitive to the approach 
of the hand, both in stalk and leaves. A na- 
tive of Brazil. 

3 M. viva. Lively mimosa. Unarmed; 
partial leaflets four pair, roundish ; stem her- 
baceous, unarmed. A native of Jamaica; 
retaining the letters or name of a person for 
several minutes after such letters have been 
run over the leaves with a slick. 

4 . M. scandens. Cacoons, or Mafotoo 
wyth. Unarmed ; leaves ending in a tendril ; 
leaflets two pair. A native of Imth the 1 ndies : 
its i)od is eight or nine feet long, the large.st 
and loiigast in botany, containing from lea to 
fifteen seeds. 

5 . M. cntcchu. Spinesstipular; leaves many 
pair ‘f glands of the partial ones solitary ; spikes 
iiliform, axillary, in pairs or threes, peduii- 
clcd. A native of Hindustan, from which the 
drug called terra japonica is obtained by a 
decoction of the wood. See Terb a japoni* 
CA and Catechu. 

6 . M. nilotica. Spines stipular, spreading; 
outer partial leaves serrated by aghnd ; spikes 
globular, pcduncled. A native tree of Arabia ; 
about fifteen feet high, with a lupin-like p^, 
containing flattish brown seeds. From the 


branches and stem exudes tfic gum Arabic of 
ihe slio|is. the article Arabicum gum- 
MI. 

7. Senegal. Spines in ihrcos, the muk- 
dic one reflected; flowers in spikes. A 
native of Arabia and Afiica. The gum 
Senegal exudes from it; which has a close 
rcseiublanrc to gum Arabic. See the article 
Gummi Senegalense. 

The three last species are strictly acacias : 
the niloiic mimosa is the true acacia or Egyp- 
tian thorn. But this genus in the Limicari 
system comprehends as well the acacia and 
inga tribes, as the mimosas of other authors, 
all of which are loo iiuincroiis to be particu- 
larly detailed. 

The manner of propagating acaeias is to sow 
their seeds in a hot-bed in spring ; they will 
soon appear above the ground, and arc then to 
be transplanted. For this purpose, another 
hot-bed must be prepared, into which must be 
plunged as many small pots ns there ic occasion 
for. These imist be first filled with earth, 
and when they have stood twenty-four hours, 
this earth will be of a proper warmth. Then 
the plants arc to be raised gently out of the 
first hot-bed, and planted one in tiic middle of 
each pot, .ind watered gently to settle the earth 
to their roots. The bed is then to be shaded 
with mats till they have taken root ; and after 
this air must be given them, as they are able 
to bear it, by raising the glasses which cover 
the beds. There arc two kinds, called the 
locust tree and the water acacia of Carolina, 
which, with the other hardier kinds, may be 
wliolly uncovered in the hot- bod by niidsuin- 
iner. The first and second winter, tliesc should 
he sheltered in a common hol-bed frame, till 
they arc grown woody ; and after this, they 
may be taken out of the pots in the spring of 
the year, and planted in the open ground, 
where they are intended to stand ; which should 
always be in .a wilderness or clump of^ trees, 
where they may be slielieied from the wind, 
the violence of which is otherwise apt to split 
them. When they are eight or ten feet high, 
they will make very vigorous shoots, which 
should be annually shortened, that the heads 
of the trees may not become open and naked. 
They love a loose and somcw'hai moist soil. 

The other and tender kinds of acacia should 
be kefH in the hot- beds till July, and after this 
be exposed to the air by degrees, though the 
glasses should not be removed from them 
wholly for the first year. These must be set 
in a stove the first and second winters; but 
when they are grown woody, they will live in 
a good green-house, and may be exposed in 
Slimmer, as myrtles, orange-trees, and the like. 
They must be very little watered in winter ; 
especially those which shed their leaves. The 
tenderest kinds of all, v^ich are the true Egyp- 
tian acacia, ihe hranched-leafed acacia, with 
twisted pods, and the large four-leaved acacia 
with twisted pods, must have a hot-bed of tan- 
ner’s bark, and be shifted into larger pots, as 
they increase in bulk. The earth for these 
must be somewha^ sandy ; and great care must 
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be taken not to give them too large pota. The 
first of these thiec inay^ when grown woody, 
be set in a common stove, among viburnums, 
and similar plants; but the other two must 
have a bark-stove*in winter : nor should they 
be ex|)Oscd to the open air in summer, at least 
till they are four or five years old. In winter, 
these are to have very little water ; but in sum- 
mer they require frequent refreshings. 

The inga may be proptgated by seeds, in 
the lUiinner directed mr the acacia, only that 
the plants being too tender to endure the open 
air of this country, must not be removed out 
of the stove, even in the warmest part of the 
year; but they are only prcsor\ed in curious 
gardens, for the sake of variety, 'i'he sensi- 
tive .plant, or the mimosa, strictly so culled, 
may he propagated by seeds in the same man- 
ner with the inga, and other natives of warat 
dlimatcs. 

The sensitive jdant is so denominated, from 
its remarkable property of receding from the 
touch, and giving signs, as it were, of animal 
life and Heiiautioii ; this motion it performs hy 
means of three distinct articulutions, viz. of a 
single leaf with its peilicle, of the pedicle to its 
branch, und of the branch to the trunk, or main 
stem ; tile primary motion of all which is tlu* 
closing of the two halves of the leaf on its rd> ; 
then the rib or pedicle itself closes ; aud if the 
motion with which the plant is moved be 
very strong, the very branches have the sensa- 
tion propagated to tlieni, and apply th<‘inselves 
to the main stein, as the simple leaves did 
before to their ribs, and these ribs to their 
branches ; so lliat the whole plant, in this state, 
forms itself, from a very complexly branched 
liguro, iiiUi a sort of straight, cylindrical one. 

MIMULIJS. Monkey-flower. In botany, 
a genus of the class didynainia, order angio- 
opcrinid. ('alyx fivc-toothed, prismatic; the 
upper lip folded back at the sides; capsule two- 
oclled* many .sealed. Four ^iccies : natives 
01 North or Smuh America, with blue or 
yellow flowers. 

MIMUSOF. Ill botany, a genus of the 
class octandi'ia, order digynia. Calyx live-leav- 
ed ; corol less: capsule one-celled; ifiree-valved ; 
seeds a few. Three species : herbs of Spain. 

MINA, or Maneh, u species of money, 
which properly signilies one part or ounce, it 
is observed that this word occurs only in the 
books of King«, Chronicles, Kzra, and 
Ezekiel. This prophet (xlv. 12.) tells us, 
that the niinah or maneh was valued at tk) 
shekels, which in gold make of our English 
money about 54^iounds, and in silver almost 
seven pounds. Thus for the Hebrew maneh. 
But the Greek or Attic mina, which is pro- 
bably that mentioned in the books of the Mac- 
cabees and ill the Ne^ Testament, is valued 
at too drachmae, or about 2/. 17*- sterling. 
There was also a lesser mina, which was 
valne^d at 75 drachmae. 

MINA'CIOUS. a. {minax. Lat.) Full of 
threats. 

MINA'CITY. 5. (/ram fiinax, Lat.) Dis- 
position to use threats. 
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MlNAGNGHINlM, a pukaiile iiistiu- 
ment of music, among the Hebrews, which 
was a square tabic of wood fitted with a handle; 
over this table was stretched an iron chain, or 
hempen cord, pa'>sing through balls of wood or 
mas.s, which struck against the table when 
the instrument was shook, and occasioned 
A clear sound, which might be heard at a 
great distance. 

MFNATORY. a, {minor, Latin.) 'llircal- 
cning (liacofi), 

7 o MINCE. V. a. (from whm/i.) i. To 
cut into small parts (South). 2. 'Po men- 
tion any thing sernpulously, by a little at a 
time; to palliate (Pfbodivard). . 3 . To speak 
with alfectcd softness; to clip the words 
( Shu Lsp fare). 

To AIince. V. n. 1. To walk nicely hy 
short steps (Pope). 2. To speak small and 
impcrfectiv (Dryden). 

iVlINClIA, in the Jewish customs, oflerings 
of meal, cakes, or biscuits, made in the temple 
of the liOrd. The Seventy have sometimes 
p^e^c^ved this word in their translation; but; 
iii'^tead of mincha they read vtuntia, which 
doubtless w^as the received pronunciation in 
their time. 

MINClllNG HAMPTON, a town of 
CloureMeisliire, 20 miles from Bath and 
Bristol, ar.d near QO from London, with a 
market on Tuesdays, and two fairs. The pa- 
rish is pretty largo, being bounded on the 
north by tlic Stroud, atid on the south hy the 
biook AVciiing ; and has 12 hamlets belonging 
to it, with a common called Aiuhcrley. Here 
is a good large rectory church, built in form of 
a cross, and worth 200l. a-year. Near it are 
xTy lnn;c camps, with deep trer.chcs; and 
neir Diuikiik in this parish arc fulling-mills. 

iMlNCINGJ-Y. ad. (from miiur,) In 
small parts ; not fully (Hooker). 

MINCtrS, a river of the Transpad.ina ; 
ninning from, or rather transmitted through, 
the Lacus Benacus, from north to south, into 
the Padus ; but originally rising in the llhe- 
fian Alps. Now Mincio or Alenzo, running 
through the duchy of Mantua iuttt the- Po. 

MIND. s. (jeminb, Saxon.) 1. The in- 
telligent })Ower (i^Vm^speare). 2. Intellectual 
capacity (Cowley). 3. Liking; choice; in- 
clination ; propension ; afleciion (Hooker). 4. 
Thoughts; sentiments (Dryden). 5. Opi- 
nion (Granut/^e). 6. Memory; remembrance. 

To Ml NO. V. a. (from the noun.) 1. To 
mark ; to attend (Rosconnnon). 2. To put in 
mind; to remind (Burnet). 

To Mind. w. ji. To incline; to be dis- 
posed (Spender), 

MINDANAO, the largest of the Philippine 
Islands, in Asia, except Manilla. It is almost 
the only one that is not subject to Spam ; iu 
length being about 200 miles, aud its breadth 
160. The inhabitants are of a very different 
dc*icription from those of the other Philippine 
Islands. Those of the inland country are siip- 
jioscd to be the ancient pagan inhabitants, 
whom the Mahometans, that possess the coast?, 
have driven np to the niountjJns. '1 he air ol 
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Mindanao is not excessively liot, thoij’gli it lies 
within six decrees of llie equator, us it is. re- 
freshed by the sea-breezes on every side in the 
day- lime. Tlie middle of the country is woody 
and mountainous; but between the lulls are rich 
valleys, and iiCiir ihc sea coast the country is 
generally flat. It pioduecs rice, and such fruits 
as grow betivecn the tropics. l‘l.ey hare aho 
libby or sa/io trees ; of the pith of rvhich they 
make bread. Great quantiticj of ilyne tx- 
porU'd, after it is dricu as d (!i’!inod like seerl. 
The plantain wood is heic, and in 

great perfection, it ij« thcii princqjal food, 
and they also make ihcii drink of it. Jn the 
reign ol Philip LI. king of Spain, Don Lewis 
de Velasco, viccioy of Mexico, sent Michael 
Lopez de la Caspes, with a fleet and force suf- 
ficient to make a conquest of these islands, 
which he afu! wards nuiiicd the Philippines, 
in honour of the above monarch. 

The city of Miigindanao is situated on 
the south cast side of the island, has a river 
capable of admitting small \cssels, and car- 
rier on a considerable trade with uSIanilla, 
Sooloo, Borneo, and the Moluccas. Their 
exports are rice, tobacco, hces-wax, and 
spices 3 in relu.ii for which they receive coarse 
cWhs of Coromandel, China-ware, and opi- 
um. The vdiage or town cf Samboingan 
is situ.ucd on the banks of a small rivulet, 
which empties itself iinim diaielv into the sea, 
and is agree ably shaded by groves of cm.oa 
trees. The number of its inhabitants art: 
about 1000, among which are htclnried the 
oflicers, soldiers and their respective families. 
Ill its ciiA'rons there ate several small look- 
out houses, erected on posts of twelve feel 
high, in all of whieli a constant guard is kept; 
so that it appears as if the Spaniards were in a 
contini'ial state of emniiy with the natives. 
'J'he houses an built of thO'C simple materials 
which are of very general use in the eastern 
seas. They are erected on posts, and built 
of bamboo, covered with mats 3 the low'or 
apariinentb serve for their hogs, cattle, and 
poultry, aud the upper ones arc occupied 
by the family. Lon. li?5. 0 ^V^ J.,at, 5. 
0 N. 

Ml'NDLD. a. (from mind.) Dj.-posed ; in- 
cline'; afiected {Titlofson). 

MINDHLHEIM, a town of Suabia, with 
a. castle, it is the capital of a small territory 
between the livers Ulei .nul Ixicii, subject to 
the house of Bamria. It was taken hv :hc 
Austrians, afrer the kitib* of Rleuheisn/who 
erected h into a principality hi fr.\oiir of the 
duke of Marlborough ; but it .returned to the 
house of Bavurij, by the treaty of llasiadu It 
is 30 miles S.E. of Lilm. Lou 10. 4'^ E. l,at. 
48. 3. N. 

MINDEN, a town of Westphalia, capital 
of a territory of the same name. Near this 
town prince Ferdinand of Brunswick defeat- 
ed the French hi 17oC). It is subject 10 
the king of Prusbia, and is '•caied on the 
Weser 3 l?7 miles E, by S. of Os-naburg, and 
37 W. of liaiiover. Lou. 9. b E. Lat, 62. 
22 N. 
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MI'NDFUL.rr. (wiwriand/h//.) Attentive; 
heedful; having memorv {^[lammond), 
MPNf)FULLY. isii. Attentively ; hcedfiilly. 
Ml'NDFUliNESS. s. Aticution3 regard. 
MFNDLESS. «. (froniMinr/.) 1. Inattcu- 
livc5 regardless (Prior). 2. Not endued with 
a mind; having no iutelLctual powers (l^r;- 
vies). 3. Stupid; unthinking (<S7mA'jpe<rre). 

M IND-STRIC'KEN .a, {niind and stricken). 
Moved ; aflected in his mind {Ibidney). 

MINDORO, one of the Philippine l.slands, 
.00 miles ill circumference, separated fren Lu- 
conia by a narrow channel. It is full of nioiui- 
tains, which abound in palm-trees, .'mdall sorts 
of fruit. The inhabitants arc pagans, and ]>ay 
tribute to ihc Spaniards. 

MINK, in natural history, a deep pit mider 
ground, from whence various kinds ot minerals 
arc dug out ; but the term is more particularly 
applied to ihosc which vield metals. Where 
stones only are procured, the appellation of 

? |uarries is iiniverstilly bestowed u)>on the places 
fom which they arc dug out, however deep 
they may be. 

As, tliercfore, the matter dug out of mines is 
various, the mines tliemselves accpiire various 
dciiomitiations, us gold-mines, silver-mines, 
copper-mims, iron-mines, fliamorul-mines^ 
;:alL-inhies, mines of antimony, of aluin, &c. 

Mines, then, in gcneia), are veins or cavities 
within the earth, whose sides receding from, 
or approaching nearer to each other, make 
them of unequal breadths in difi'erent places, 
sometimes forming larger s})aces, which are 
called holes : they arc lilled with substances, 
which, whether metallic or of any other na- 
ture, arc called the loads; when the siibstauces 
forming these loads arc reducible to metal, the 
loads are by the mincis said to he alive ; other- 
wise they arc called dead loads. In(k>rnwall 
and Devon, the loads always hold their course 
from eastward to wesiwaid; though in other 
parts of England ,^thcy frequently run from north 
to south. The miners rcqiort, that the sides of 
the load never bear in a perpendicular, but con- 
stantly underlay, either to the north op to the 
south. The load is freqiiendy intercepted by 
the crossing of a vciri^of earth, or stone, or sonic 
diflerent metallic substance; in which case it 
generally happens that part of the load is moved 
a considerable distance to the one side. This 
transient load is by the miners called flooking : 
and tha part of the load which is to be moved 
U said to Im heaved. According to Dr. Nichols’s 
observations upon mines, they seem to be, or 
to have been, the channels through which the 
water pass within the earth, and, like rivers, 
have their small branches opening into them, 
in all directions. Most mines have streams of 
water running through them; and when they 
are found diy, it seems^o be owing to the 
waters having changed their course, as being 
obliged to it, either because the load has stopped 
up the ancient passages, or that some new and 
more easy ones arc made. Mines, says Dr. 
Shaw, are liable to many cor Ongencies ; being 
sometimes poor, sqmetimes soon exhaustible, 
sometimes subject to be drowned, especially 
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when deep, ainl somelimes hard to trace ; ^'ct 
there arc many instances of mines proving 
hi^tily advantageous for hundredj of years: the 
rniiies of Potosi are to this day worked with 
nearly the same spccess as at first; the gold- 
iisines of Cremnitz have been worked for 
thousands of years ; and our Cornish tin- 
mines are cxtreincdy ancient. The neat profit 
of the silver alonCj dug in the Misnian silver- 
mines in Saxony, is btill, in the space of eight 
years, cumpiited at a thousand six hundred and 
forty-four millions, besides seven ly* three tons 
of gold. Many mines have been discovered by 
accident : a torrent first laid open a rich vein 
of the silver-mine at Friherg in Germany; 
sometimes a violent wind, by blowing up trees, 
or overturning the parts of rocks, has discover- 
ed a hiiiic; the same has happened by violent 
showers, earthquakes, tluuidcr, the firing of 
woods, or even the stroke of a plough-share, or 
horse's hoof. 

Dut the art of mining dors not wait for these 
favourable accidents, but directly goes upon the 
search and di^'Cnicry of such mineral veins, 
ores. Of saiwh, as may he worth the working 
for metal. 'J'hc principal investigation and 
discovery of mines depend upon a particular 
sagacity, or acquired habit ofjiKlging from par- 
ticular signs, that metallic matters are contain- 
ed in certain parts of the earth, not far below 
its surface. The principal signs of a latent 
metallic vein, seems reducible to general heads, 
siich as, 1, Thu discovery of certain mineral 
waters. 2. The discoloration of the trees or 
grass of a place. 3. The finding of pii^ees of ore 
on the surface of the ground. 4, The rise of 
warm exhalations. 5. Tiic finding of metallic 
sands, and the like. All which are so many 
encouragements for making a stricter search 
near the places where any thing of this kind ap- 
pears ; whence rules of practice might be form- 
ed for reducing this art to a greater certainty. 
Put when no evident mark of a mine appears, 
the skilful mincralist usually bores into the 
earth, in such places as from some analogy of 
knowledge, gained by experience, or by ob- 
serving the situation, course, or nature of other 
mines, he judges may contain metal. 

After the mine is found, the next thing to 
be considered is whether it may be dug to ad- 
vantage. In order to determine this, we are 
duly to weigh the nature of the phee, and its 
situation, as to wood, water, carriage, healthi- 
ness, and the like, and compare the result with 
the richness of the ore, the charge of digging, 
stamping, washing, and smelting. 

Particularly the form and situation of the spot 
should be well considered. A mine must either 
happen, I. In a mountain. 2. In a hill. 3. 
In a valley. Or, 4. in a flat. But mountains 
and hills are do|j with much greater ease and 
convenience, chiefly because the drains and 
burrows, that is, the adits or avenues, may be 
here readily cut, both to drain the water and to 
form gangways for bringing out the lead. Sec. 
In nil the four cases we are to look out for the 
veins which the rains, or other accidental thing, 
may have laid bsre ; and if tuch a vein be found. 
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it may often be proper to open the mine at that 
place, especially if the vein prove tolerably large 
utulTich : otherwise the most commodious place 
for situation is to he chosen for the purpose, 
viz. neither on u flat, nor on the tops of moun- 
laiiis, but on the sides. The best situation for 
a mine is a mountainous, woody, wholesome 
spot ; of a safe easy ascent, and bordering on a 
navigable river. The places abounding with 
mines are generally healthy, as standing higii, 
and every where exposed to the air; yet some 
places, wJiere mines are found, prove poison- 
ous, and can upon no account he dug, though 
ever so rich : the way of examining a sus|>ecied 

lace of this kind, is to make experiments upon 

rules, by exposing them to the effluvia or ex- 
halations to nnd the efl'cet. ^British Ency.) 

Mine, in military affairs, is also a subter- 
raneous cavity made according to the rules of 
art, in which a certain quantity of powder is 
lodged, which by its explosion blows up the 
earth above it. 

It has been found by experiment that the 
figure produced by the explosion is a parabo- 
loid; and that the centre of the powder, or 
charge, occupies the focus. 

Tlic place where the powder is lodged is 
called the chamber of the mine, or forneau. 

The passage leading to the powder is called 
the gallery. 

The line drawn from the centre of thech.'im- 
ber, perpendicular to the nearest surface of the 
ground, is called the line of least resistance. 

The pit or hole, mado by springing the mine, 
is callcil the excavation. 

The fire is communicated to ll.cmincbya 
pipe or hose, made of coarse cloth, whose dia- 
meter is about one inch and a half, called a 
saucisson (for the filling of which near half a* 
pound of powder is allowed to eyery foot), cx'- 
tendiiig from the chamber to the entrance of 
the gallery; to the end of which is fixed a 
match, that the miner who sets fire to it may 
have time to retire before it reaches the cham- 
ber. 

To prevent the powder from contracting any 
dampness, the saucisson is laid in a small trough, 
calico an auget, made of boards, three inches 
and u half broad, joined together lengthwise, 
with straw in it, and round the saucisson, with 
a wooden cover nailed upon it. 

Galleries and chaml'crs of mines. ••-■--GsXXcne.s 
made within the fortification, before the place 
is attacked, and from which several byanchca 
are carried to diflerent places, arc generally 
four feet or four and a half wide, and five feet 
or five and a half high. The earth is support- 
ed from falling in by arches and walls, if they 
arc to remain for a considerable time; but when 
mines are made to be used in a short time, then 
the galleries arc but three feet or three and a 
half wide, and five feet high, and the earth is 
supported by wooden frames or props. 

Thegallery being carried on to the place where 
the powder *s to he lodged, the miners make 
the chamber. This is generally of a cubical 
form, large enough to hold the wooden box, 
which contains tne powder necessary for the 
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charge: the box is liner] with straw and saiuU 
bags, to prevent the powder from contracting 
dainpnesp. 

The chnmber is sunk something lower tlian 
the gallery, il’ the soil permits; hut where wa- 
ter IS to be apprehended, it must he made 
higher tluin the gallery n otherwise the besieg- 
ed will let in the water, and spoil the mine. 

Quantities of powder to charge mines, — be- 
fore any calculalion can he made of the proper 
charge for a ntine, the density and lenarity of 
the soil in which it is to he niade must be as- 
certained, either by experiment, or otherwise ; 
for in soils of the same dcnsitVi that which has 
the greatest tenacity will rec^uire the greatest 
force to separatevits parts. The density is de- 
termined by weighing a cubic fool (or any cer- 
tain quantity) of the soil; but the tenacity can 
only be determined by making a mine. The 
ollowi))g table coulaihs experiments in six dif- 
ferent soils, which may be of sonic assistance 
to form a Judgment of the nature of the soil, 
when an actual experiment cannot be had : 



Densit y. 

Tenacity. 

Kature of the soil. 

Weight (.1 
one cubic 
foot. 

(Quantity of 
powder to 
raise one 
cubie fathom. 

1. Loose earth or sand 

‘>5 |hL. 

8 pds. 

2. Common light soil 


10 

3. Loam, or strong soil 

137 

i'.'i 

4. Potiei’s clay, or stiffMiil 

135 

13i 

5. C!ay, mixed with stoiir ! 

If.O 

](i 

6. Masonry | 

205 

21^ 


.Lcudirr^ and slcppinp ofminn ,. — Tlic gallery 
and cliaiiil rr being rcaflv to be loade*!, a strong 
box of wood is oKide o‘t' the size ami fif^ure of 
the cbaiiilicr, being about one- third or oi'c- 
fourth bigger than is required fcji* containing 
the neccaSiiiy quantity of powdvr : against the 
sides and bottom of the box i'. |;nt fome straw ; 
and this straw iscovcied o\(t w ith empty sand- 
bags, to prevent the powdei f.oni contracting 
any dampness: a hole is made in the side next 
the gallery, near the hoUom, for the sauejssoii 
to pass through ; which is ilxed to the middle 
of the bottom, by means of a wooden peg, 
to prevent its loosening from the powder; or 
that, if the eneinv should get to the entrance, 
he may nut be dbfe lo tear it out. Tliis done, 
the powder is brought in sand-bags, and thrown 
loose in the box, and covered also with straw 
and sand-bags; upon this is put the cover of 
the box, pressed down very tight wiih strong 
props; and, to render them mrrr secure, 
planks are also put above inem, against the 
carih, and wed^d in as fast as possible. 

This done, trie vacant spacer bet ween the 
pops are filled up with stones and. dung, and 
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rammed in the strongest manner: the least 
neglect in this work will considerably alter the 
effect of the mine. 

Tlic nuget is then laid from the chamber to 
the entrance of the gallery, with some straw at 
the bottom ; and the sauciss’oii laid in it, with 
straw over it: lastly, it must be shut with a 
wooden cover nailed upon it. Great care must 
be taken, in stopping up the gallery, not to 
press too hard upon the .'uiget, for tear of spoil- 
ing the suLicisson ; which may hinder the 
powder from taking fire, and so prevent tlie 
mine from '-pringing. 'I'lie gallery is stopped 
up w'ith siouL'S earth, and dung, well raiiuiied, 
six or seven feet further from the chamber than 
the Icnglii of the line of least resistance. 

IVliNE. pronoun pussessivt. (myii, Saxon.) 
Belonging to me (Di^dcn). 

To Mink. v. n. (Vrom the noun.) To dig 
mines or liurrows {JFoodward). 

To Mine, v, a. To .'-.ip; to ruin by inincn ; 
tQ destroy by slow degrees {Shah spear v),. 

JVIINKliJ^AD, a liorough in Soiiiersei birc, 
with a market on Wednesday. It has a good 
harbour on tlie Bristol channel, for ships of 
large hurden; and carries on a trade in tvool, 
coin, ami herrings. It semis two members to 
purlinnient, and is 31 miles N- of Kxeter, and 
lUl \V\ by S. of London. Lon. 3. 34 W, 
Lat. 61.1?N. 

MIISKIDKS, the daughters of Minyas or 
Milieus, king ofOrcbomeiios, in Boeoiia. They 
were three in number, Leuconoc, I^'^ucippe, 
and Akilhoe. Ovid calls the two first Cly- 
nienc and Iris. I'licy derided the orgies of 
Bacchus, for which impiety the god in^vpired 
tbein will! an unconmierable desire of eating 
human Hesb. I'hey drew lots wiiicb of them 
slioulrl give up her sou as food to the n "l. 'I’lic 
lot fell upon l.ciicippc, and she g.we up her son 
Ilippasns, who w'as iii'-tamly cUiound b\ the 
ihi<e si'.iers. They w ere chiinged into bats. 

MTNl’^B.jc. {miaeur, h'reiicli.) 1. Oiicw/ho 
digs for r.uM.il!! {Drydev). 2. One who makes 
inililarv mines {Tatter). 

MlNl’TiAL, in natural history, is used in 
general for all fo-sile bodies, whether simple or 
compound, dug out of a mine ; from whence it 
takes its denomination. 

Mineral caoltchouc: a species of 
Bit u m e n , which see. 

Mineral mummy. Mineral pitch. A 
species of Bitumen, which sec. 

Mineral tallow : a species of Bitu- 
men, which see. 

•Mineral tar: a species of Bitumen, 
which see. 

Mineral waters, {Aquee mincrales. 
gus meahinakf.) Waters holding minerals in solution. 
But as all water, in a natural state, is impregnated, 
either more or less, with sonte mineral substances, 
the name mineral waters should be confined to 
such waters as are sufficiently impregnated with 
mineral matters to produce some sensible effects on 
the animal economy, and either to cure or prevent 
seme of the diseases to which the human body is 
liable. On this account, these waters might be 
with much morepxoprieiy called medicinal iiratersi 
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* wtfc not the name by which they arc commonly 
known too fiimly established by long use. 

The* first knowledge of miiieial waters, like every 
ttlier branch of knowledge we possess, was acci- 
dentally iliscovered. Thegoorl effects they produc- 
ed on such as used them, have doubtlcsA been the 
rausc of ilistincuisihing them from common wa- 
ts-rs. The first philosophers who considered tlicir 
properties attended only to their sensible qualities, 
such as colour, weight, or lightness, smell, and taste. 
Pliny, however, distinguished a great number «f 
waters, either by their physical proptirie: or fheir 
uses ; but the inquiry alter methods of ascertaining, 
by chymical processes, tiie quantity and quality of 
the principles held in solution by mineral waters, 
was not attempted till the seventeenth century. 
Boyle is one of the first who, in the valuable cx- 
periuicnts on colours published by him at Oxford 
in 1663, mentioned several re -agents capable of in- 
dicating the substances dissolved in water, by the 
a'teiation produced in their colours. The acade- 
my of sciences, from its fir»t institution, was aware 
of the importance ot analysing mineral waters; 
and Duclos, in 1667, attempted the examination of 
the mineral waters of France; the researches of this 
chemist may be found in the original memoirs of 
this society. Boyle was particularly employed in 
enquiries respecting mineral waters about theend of 
the f-evcntLcnth century, and published a treatise 
on this subject in 1685. Boulduc, in the year 
lyao, published a method of analysing waters, 
which is much more perfect than any which were 
employed before his time: it consists in evaporating 
these fluids at different times, and separating l»y 
filtration the substances which arc deposited, in 
proportion as the evaporation proceeds. 

Many celebrated chemists have since made suc- 
cessful experiments on mmcriil waters, and almost 
every one made valuable discoveries respecting the 
different principles conrained in these fluids. Boul- 
duc discoxcnd natron, and determined its proper- 
ties: To: Roi, physician of Montpellier, discovered cal- 
careous; muriat Margraaff', the muriatof magnesia; 
i'ricstley, c'uliouic acid ; and Monnet and Bergman 
the sulphuiatcd or hepatic hydrogen gass. The 
two lasMneniioiied chemists, hesides’thc discoveries 
with which they havecuiichcd the art of analysing 
waters, have published complete treatises on the 
method of proceeding in this analysis; and have 
carried this part ot chemistiy to a degree of per- 
fection anil accuracy far exceeding that which it 
possessed before the time of their labours. We arc; 
likewise in possession of particular analyses, made 
by very good chemists, of a great nuniber of mine- 
rs waters, and which serve to throw great light on 
this inquiry, which, with justice, is esteemed one 
of the niott difficult in the whole art of chemistry. 
The limits here prescribed' do not permit us to enter 
at large into the history of the analysis^ of waters, 
which may be found in many treatises, one of the 
best of which is that published a few years since by 
Or. Saunders. 

Priticifles contained h Mineral ff^atersj^Xi is but a 
few years since the substances capable of remaining 
in solution in water have been accurately known. 
This appears to have arisen^from the want of accu- 
rate chemical methods of ascertaining the nature of 
tiiese substances: and the certainty of their existence 
has naturally followed the discovery of methods of 
ascertaining them* Another cause which has re- 
tarded the progress of science in this respect is, that 
mineral matters dissolved in waters are almost al- 
ways in very small doses, and aregalso mixed toge- 
tlicr in considerable numbers, so that they mutts- 
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ally tend to cincfal or alter those propcrcics in 
which th'MT distinctive characters concist. Never- 
theless, the numcKv.xs experiments of the chemists 
before quoted, tii.'i a gio:u number of other.*, w hich 
we shall occa^minliv mention, have .shown, that 
some mineral sulsfmccsaic ofuii tbund in waters, 
others scarcely e\cr incrwiih ; and lastly, many 
which arc ncicr lieid in rolutirn by that fluid* 
AVe shall here consider each cliss of these sub- 
stances in order. 

Siliccouv earth i^ sometime^ suspended in wa- 
ters ; and a.s It is in a state ut cxiu me division, it 
renidin.s suspended without prceipitiiing ; but its 
quantity iscctieinely minute. Tiie carbonated al- 
kalis and ehalk ]irobably contribute to render sili- 
ceous eaith soluble. 

Aluminc likewise appears to exist in water. The 
extreme subtlety of this earth, by which it is dis- 
persed through tiie whole mass ot water, causes it 
to render them turbid. Argillaceous waters arc 
therefore whvtish, and have a pearl or opal colour ; 
they are likewise smooth, or greasy to the touch, 
and have been called saponaceous waters. Carbo- 
nic acid seems favourable to the suspension and 
solution of alumme in water. 

Lime, magnisia, and barytes, are never found 
pure in waters; they are always combined with 
aciils. 

Fixed alkalis arc never met with in a state of 
purity in waters, but frequently combined with 
acids, in the form of neutral salts. 

The same observation applies to ammoniac, and 
most acids, except the carbonic acid, which is 
often fn-e, and in possession of all its properties in 
waters. It consliintes a peculiar class of mineral 
waters, known by the name of gaseous, spirituous, 
or acidulous waters. 

Among the neutral salts, with bases of fixed alka- 
lis, scaicely any art: met with hut sulpliat of soda 
or (ilauber’s suit, the niuiiats of .soda and of pot- 
ash, and carbonat of st di, which are frequently di.s- 
solved in mineral waters ; niiral and earbonat of 
potash are rarely found. 

Sulpbat of lime, calcareous muri.af, chalk, sul- 
phat of magnesia, or Epsom salt, muriat ot mag- 
nesia, and carbonat of magnesia, arc the earthy 
salts which are most commtmly found in waters. 
As to the calcareous nitrat of magnesia, which some 
chemists have asserted they have met with, these 
salts arc scarcely ever found in mineral waters pro- 
;)erly so called, though they exist in salt waters. 

'I'he aluminous neutral salts, and salts with base 
of barytes, arc scarcely ever dissolved in waters. 
Alum or acid sulpbat of alumiiie appears to exist 
in some waters. 

Pure hydrogen gass has not yet been found dis- 
solved in mini ral waiters. 

Pure sulphur has not yet been four.d in these 
fluids, though it exists very rarely in small tpiaii- 
tllics in the state of Miljrhiirtt of sodi. Sulphiirc- 
ou.s* waters are most CLminoidy luiueralizcd by 
sulphurated hydrogen ga^8. 

Lastly, Among metals, iron is mo.sl commonly 
dissolved in water, and may be found in two states; 
either combined with carbonic acid, or with the 
sulphuric acid. Some chemists have supposc'd that 
it was likewise dissolved in its metallic state, with- 
out an acid intermedium: but as this metal scarcely 
ever exists in nature without being in the state of 
oxyd, combined with the carbonic or sulphuric 
acid, the opinion of these philosophers could only 
be maintained at Che time when the carbonic arid 
was not yet discovered : and the .solution of iron 
in water, without the assistance of the sulphuric 
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acid, could not otLiurwise be accounted for. Berg- 
man afKi'm«, that iron, as well as manganese, is 
found ill certain waters, combined with the muri- 
atic acid. 

Oxyd of arsenic, and the sulphats of copper and 
zinc, which exist in mwy waters, communicate 
poisonous pruperlies to tnem, and show, when dis- 
covered by analysis, that the use of such waters 
must be caiefully avoided. 

Must chemists at present deny the existence 
of bitumen iu waters: in fact, the bitter taste was 
the cause why waters were foimerly supposed to 
contain this oily siibstauee; but it is now known 
that this taste, which does not exist in bitumen, is 
produced by the caicnieuiis niuriat. 

There is no dilTiculty in conceiving how water, 
which pcicolates through tin: interior parts of the 
globe, and ^■s^u•L•lally throu gh llie uiunnUiins, may 
hecoii e charjL'td with the diffcn-iit substances we 
have enumerated, it is likovive char, that ae- 
cordin:': to tlie n.itnre and extent of the strata of 
earth, thruny,h w.'iicli they pas'^, mineral waters 
will be more oi less charged with tho.se principles, 
and that the qii.iutity and nature of these princi- 
ples niu.-tbe .subjtct to great variations, especially 
wlieii wf; consider the changes in the dirtclion of 
their cum i-e to which these fluids are liable from 
the various alterations wliich the globe undergoes, 
particidurly un its hurfacc and its morcehnated 
parts. 

Cmui tf Miner Jit R a/fr/.—It appears from what 
wc have already os, served res/iecting the diflcrciit 
substances usually cs^ntaineu iu raiiu^ral wateis, 
that these fluids may ha classed accor<ling to the 
earthy, saline^ and niftallic substances they bold 
in solution ; and that the uurnhar of classes, on 
this principle, wuuld be very considerable : but it 
innst be observed, that none of thc.*i!c substaiiCes 
are found .single and aloiio in waters ; hut, on the 
contrary, they aie often <iisMdv('d in the number 
of three, four, fixe, I >r even more. This circtini- 
stunre creates a ditlicclty in the lucthodical clas<ii* 
ficutioii of xvateis, n Inti veto llu* priiiciplrs that 
t livv contain. ( low r ver, if v, v aticnil to those sub- 
stances ixhieh arc the most abuiidantly contained 
ill waters, or whose properties are the niu.st pre- 
valent, we shall he able to ninkc a distiuctiun, 
which, though not very accurate, will be siifllieient 
to arratigo these fluids, aud to form a judgment of 
their virtues. Chem'i.sls v ho have atleink-d to mi- 
neral waters in general have ax ailed themselves of 
this method. Moiiiicthas cst.ii lisivcd Unci.' classes 
of mineral waters; the alkaline, the sulphureous, 
and the ferriigliiuus ; and subs'.-queut discoveries 
have eiibrgeil the riuinber of classes. Dm banoy, 
who has published a valuable treatise on the art of 
imitating mineral waters, dktinguishes ten, viz, 
the gaseous, tlic alkali ne, ti e earth x, the ferru- 
ginous, the simple hot, the gaseous thermal, tha 
saponaceous, tlie sulphurtous, the bituminous, and 
the saline waters. Although it may be urged us a 
repiuach, that this author has made his classes 
too itimierous, since the pun: gai>eoiis and bitu- 
minous waters art uhknowii; yet his division is 
doubtless the most couiplelc, and j?ivc.s the most 
accurate idea of the nature of tlie diffen i.t mineral 
waters, and conseqxu ntly is the best, suited to his 
subject. \V e ehall here propose :: ihvision less ex- 
tensixe. and incur opini'm lOi.re tm thoih cal, than 
that ofDuchaiioy; at the s.irae time observing, 
that we do not conbi>-er simple thtnnal waters as 
mineral xx'atoiSi bt.nuyc thvy cunsi(:i meiely of 
heated water, according to the be&t chemists; and 


that xye shall not speak of bitiuninous waters, be- ' 
cause none such liax'C been yet found. 

It appears to us, that all mineral xvaters may be 
arranged in four classes, viz. acidulous, salinei sul- 
phureous, and ferruginous xvaters. 

Class \,^Acululous Waiert, 

Gaseous xvaters, which may with more propriety 
be called acidulous waters, arc those in xvliicli the 
carbonic acid predominates; lliey are known by 
their sharpe tasic, and the facility xvith which they 
boil nnd aifoul bubbles by simpio ugitatiou : they 
redden the tincture oi turnsole, precipitate lime 
xvater and alkaline sulphnres. As no wati;rs have 
yet been discovered which contain this acid pure 
and alone, we think this class may be divided into 
several orders, according to the other principles 
contained in them, or tin. mollifications th,ey ex- 
hibit. They all appear to contain more* or less 
alkali and c.ilenreoiis earth ; but their different de- 
grees of heat afford a good criterion for dividing 
them into two orders: the first might comprehend 
cold, acidulous, nud alkaline waters, such as those 
of Seltzer, Saiiit-I>lyon,Bard,Langcac, Chatcidon, 
Vnis, &.C. in the second might be placed hot, or 
thermal, acidulous, aud alkaline xx'aters, a.s those of 
Mount D'Or, Vichy, Chatclgiiyon, &c. 

Class II. — Sedineor Sah Waters. 

By the name of saline waters, xve understand 
such as contain a snfliciciit quantity of neutral salt 
to act strongly on the animal economy, so as most 
cominuiily to purge. The theory and nature of 
these waters are easily discoxered ; they perfectly 
resemble the solutions of salt made in our labora- 
tories; but they almost always contain two or three 
different species of salts. The sulphat of soda is 
very rare; sulphat of magnesia, or Epsom salt, 
marine sa It, or iimriat of soda, calcareous and mag- 
nesian riiuriats, or the saline principles which mi- 
iic-raiize them, eilher together or sepniatc. The 
waters of Sedliz, of Scydschutz, and of Egra, 
abound xvith Epsom salt, frequently mixed with 
muriat of magiicsin. Those of Balaruc contain 
in uri at of sod a, chalk, and ihecalcareoiis und mag- 
nesian muriats; those of Bourbonne, muriat of 
soda, sulphat of lime and chalk ; and those of Im 
Mothc contain muriat of soila, sulphat of limoi 
chalk, sulphat of magnesia, muriat of magnesia, 
und an extractix'e matter. It must be here ob- 
suived, that salts, with base of magnesia, arc much 
more common in waters than has hitherto been 
supi>oscd ; and that few analyses hax'c yet been 
iiiu i'.* in xvhicb they have been xvell distinguished 
fi .im calcareous muriat. 

Class \\\j--^Mlphurtwt Waters, 

The name nf sulphureous waters has been given 
to such mineral xvaters as appear to possess some 
of the properties of sulphur; such as the smell, 
and the property of discolouring silver. Chemists 
hax’c lung been ignorqjitof the true mineralizer of 
these waters ; most have supposed it to be sulphur, 
but they never succeeded in exhibiting it, or at 
least hare found it in quantities scarcely percep- 
tible. Those who have made experiments on some 
uf these waters have allowed them to contain 
either sulphureous spirit, or an alkaline sulphur, 
Vend and Monnet are the first who opposed .this 
opinion; the latter, in particular, nearly disco- 
vered the truth, xvhen he considered sulphureoug 
waUnrs as inpregi&ted merely by the vapour of 
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Vivor of sulphur. Houclle the younger likewise 
aifumed, that these llulcls might be imitated by 
agitating water iu coiiLiet with uii\ disengaged 
from an alkaline* sulphiirc by an aoid. Bergman 
oarrii' l tins di)'-*tniie much farther ; by exatniuiitg 
the prop- rties of sulphurated hydrogen gass, he lias 
proved that this ga^s mineralizes sulphureous wa- 
ters, which he tiiercfure calls hepatic waters, and 
has directed methods of iiseertainiiig the presence 
of snip ;iir. Nolwit!istaiidiii{r thoo discoverks, 
Jhichaiioy, speaking of sulplierLOUs wrters, admits 
o! sidpliiu', sometimes iiikahrie, sometimes calca- 
reous, or aluminous. He follows the opinion of 
Le Hoy of Montpellier, wlm proposed a sulphmc 
with base of magnesia in iimlutiug these waters. 

It appr'Mis ill fact to be true, that there are 
waters which eoiitaiii a smell quantity of sulphur, 
while Ih-jit.' :ne '.itheis whc’h an* mineralized only 
by MilpfiUia'icd hydrogen gass. In this ease it 
will be necessary Li (lisliii{:;uish stdphureous v\aters 
into two orders : 1 . Tiio c v.hii'h runtaiii a binall 
quantity of aikuiine or e.deareous sulphur; and, 

2. Those which uic only impregnated wkli sul- 
phuric hydri geii gnis. Tlic w.ittirs of Bareges and 
Cautercts, and the Rouiies waters, appear to 1;^- 
loiig to this I'irst url. r; nid tiiuse (d* St. Am.uit, 
Aix la (!hu)i:'Ih , and J\i<ciiinorciif y, appear to be- 
long to the wcoud. Most of thcisc waters are 
llicriiKil, buttlint of Montnioreriey is cold. 

C'lass IV,— WaUrs. 

Iron beiiigtlie most abundant of metals, and Lh ' 
most suscejitihle of ..Iteration, it is not to bo won- 
dered at that water easily becomes cliai*g<*d with it, 
and consequently that the ferruginous waters are 
the most abundant and must eomrnou of all mine- 
ral waters. Modem elicmistry has thrown great 
light on this ••lass of waters; they were furinerly 
supposed to be all imprcgnalod with siilphat of 
iron. Mouiiet has ascA'itaincd that most of them 
do not contain this salt, and be supposed that the 
iron i.s dissol\t:d without the interiiicdium of an 
icid. It is at pruseiit known, that the iron is not 
in the state of sulphat, but is dissolved by mcan.s 
of the c.'irbonic acid, and forms the salt which wc 
have catHed the carbonat of iron. Lane, Uouclle, 
Bergman, and many other cbeiiiists, have put this 
out of doubt, 'file greater or less quantity of car- 
bonic acid, and the state of the iron in waters of 
tliis kind, render it necessary to distinguish the 
)>ivseiit class into three oiders. 

The first order enmprehends martial acidulous 
waters, in which the iron is held in solutiini hy the 
carbonic acid, whose superabundance renders them 
brisk and snbacid. The w'aters of Bussnng, Spa, 
Hyrmoiit, Pouhon, and La Dominique de Vais, 
are of this flrst order. 

The second contiiins simple martial w'atcrs in 
which the iron is dissolved by the carbonic acid, 
without excess of the latter. These waters con- 
sequently are not acidulous. The water of Forgc«, 
Aumale, and Coude, as well as the greater number 
of ferruginous waters, are of this order ; this dis- 
tinction of ferruginous waters was made by Dn- 
ehanoy. 

But wc add a third onler, after Monnet, which 
is that of waters containing sulphat of iron. Though 
these are extremely rare, yet some of them are 
found. Monnet has placed the waters of Pa^sy 
in this order.' Opoix admits the sulphat of iron, 
even in a considerable quantity, in the waters of 
Provins. It is true, that De Fourcy denies its ex- 
istence, and considers the iron of thew* w.itcrs as 
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dissolved by caib. nie acid. But no decision can 
be made rcspi'cting ihissulijoct, because the results 
of these cliLMiiisis entirely disagree, and require 
new experiments to be iniulc. It must be adtied, 
that the iron is notfoaiid alone in these waters, hut 
is mixed with chalk, siiipl^t. of lime, v.irio is mu- 
riatic sails, &c. Howcvir, a> the in(*tal thev con- 
tain is the principal basis of llieiv properties, they 
iiiitot be eallcd ferruginous, inoonforinity willi the. 
principles we have laid dow u. 

As to the Saponaceous waters admitted hy Da- 
eliaiioy, we must wait till chemie-il ami in>'diral 
experiments have n>,errtained the cause of their 
saponaceous propeity, which this physician attii- 
butes to aluiniiie ; as well as of the. etrecls they 
may pisMlucc in the animal economy, as medicines, 
by virtue of this propeity. 

From these details we find, that all mineral and 
medicinal waters arc divided into nine ordol^, \iz. 
Cold acidulous watei s. 

Hot or thermal acidulous waters. 

Sulp}iun<‘ saline waters. 

Muriatic saline wnier.*^^. 

Siiiiplf ‘•ulpliureons uater.-, 

Sul])luii':itcd gaseous waters. 

Simple tVrriiginou.-; wale' --. 

Ferruginous and acidiiluus \v.ilei s. 

Sulphuito fcimgitious waters. 
lixaminaiwn of Mineral JVa/ers, tin. rdinji to their 
Phytical Properttet.-^A^lL\' having shown the* dif- 
fi rent mailers uhleli may bo found in waters, and 
exhibited a slight sl-'el'*h of the irietiiud iu which 
ti>ey may be divided into classes and order**, ae- 
eoitling to their piinciples, it will lie iicc('s.v<ii y U 
mention the, niothods of analysing them, .Tiid dis- 
eoxiring with the greatest possible degree of ac- 
curacy the substances they hold in soluti m. 
This analysis has been ju^tly con**idorcd as the 
most didietdt part of cliemistry, since it requires 
a perfect knowledge of all chcmi(‘al pliciioiacnft, 
joined to the habit of making experiments. Tu 
obtain an accurate knowledire of !he nature of any 
water proposed to he examined, 1. The situation 
of the spring, and the nature of the soil, more 
f specially with respect In mineral strata, must 
be cartTully observed ; for this pnri-.i'sc, cavities 
may be dug to different de])ths, in ord- r to disco- 
ver, by inspection, the substances with which the 
water may be charged. 2. The physical proper- 
tie*; of the water itself, such as its taste, smell, 
colour, transparence, weight, and lenipciaturc, 
inii-st next be examined; for this purpose, *wo 
thermometers, which perfectly agree, and a good 
hydrometer, must be provided. These prelimi- 
nary experiments require likewise to be made in 
the different seasons, different times of the day, 
and especially in different plates of the atmo- 
sphere; for a roiitiniiance of diy weatlifr, or of 
abundant rain, has asingL'Iar influence on waters. 
These first trials usually show the clas.s to which 
the water under examination may be referred, and 
direct the method of analysis. 3. The deposi- 
tions formed at the bottom of the basons, the 
substances which float on the water, and the mat- 
ters which rise hy suldioiation, form likewise* an 
object of important researoli, tvhicli must not be 
neglected. After this preliminary examination, 
the proper analysis may be proceeded on, which 
is made after tlircc methods, by rc-agents, by 
distillation, and by evaporation. 

Examiadlton of Mineral IVaters, hy JRe^agente^-^ 
Th()*A: substances, which are inised with waters, 
ill cuder to disz'ovcr the nature of the bodies held 
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IQ flolutioii by such waters, from the phaeQumena 
Uiey present, arc calJcd rc-agents. 

^ The best chemists have always considered the 
use of re-agenls as a very uncertain method of 
discovering the priiiciphs of mineral waters. 
This opinion is founded on the considerations that 
their cfTccts do not determine in an accurate 
manner the nature of the substances held in su> 
lutioiis in waters; that the cause of the changes 
which happen in fluids by their addition is often 
unknown; and that in fact the salhie matters 
usually applied in this analysis are capable of pro- 
clucin,; a great numbe r of phacaomena, respecting 
which it is often dilTicult to form any decision. 
For these reasons, must chemists who have iiiuler- 
taken this analysis h.*uc placed little dependence 
on the appliculion of rc-agents. They liuvc con- 
cluded, that evaporation affords a much surer me- 
thod of ascertaining the nature and quantity of 
the pnncii)los of mineral waters : and it is taken 
for granted, in tiic bust works on the analysis of 
these fluids, that rc-agents are only to be used as 
secondary means, which at most serve to indicate 
or afford a probable guess of the nature of the 
principles contained in waters; and for this reason, 
modern analysts have admitted no more than a 
certain number of rc-agents, and have greatly ftimi- 
Dished the list of those used by the earlier chemists. 

But it cannot bo doubted at piosent, that the 
heat required to evaporate the water, however 
gentle it may be, must produce sensible altera- 
tions in its principles, and change them in such a 
manner, as that their residues, examined by the 
different methods of chemistry, shall adbrd com- 
pounds diffciiiig from those which were oiiginally 
held in solution in the water. The loss of the ga- 
seous substances, which frequently arc the priu- 
cipal a'lents ill mineral waters, Miigul.ti ty changes 
their nature, and besides causing a precipitation 
of many substances, which owe their solubility to 
the. presence of these volatile inatteis, likewi.ve 
prodaces a rc-nclioii among the other tixc'd aiaU 
ters, whose properties are accordingly changed. 
The phaeiiomena of double deeompo.citioiis, which 
heat is capable of producing between coiiipunnds 
that remain unchanged in cold water, cannot be 
estimated and allowed for, but in consequence of 
a long scries of cxperinit nls not yet made. With- 
out entering, therefore, more fully into these con- 
siderations, it will be enough to observe, that this 
assertion, whose ti nth is admitted by every che- 
mist, sufficiently shows that evaporation is not 
entirely to be depended on. Hence it becomes a 
question, whether tin re be any iiictho’l of ascer- 
taining the peculiar nature of substances dissolved 
in water without having recourse to h^at; and 
whether the accurate results of the nuuK'iuQs ex- 
periments of mudern writers nfford any piocc.ss 
for corvectiiig the error whicli might arise fioin 
cva]K>ration. The following pages, extracted from 
a memoir eommuiiicated by M. Fourcroy to the 
Royal Society of Medicine, will shew, that vciy 
pure re-agciits used in a peculiar ruaiinrr may he 
of much greater use in the analysis id mineral 
waters than has hiUn rto been thought. 

Among the considerable number of re-agents 
proposed fur the analysis of miuenil witcrs, those 
which promise the most useful results .ire tincture 
of turnsole, syrup of vio'ets, liaie-waler, pure 
and caustic potash, caustic amntoniac, concen- 
trated sulphuric acid, nitrous acid, prussiat of 
lime, gallic alkohol, or spirituous tincture of nat- 
gallS|tbe uitric solutions of mercury aqd of silver. 
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paper coloured by the aqueous tincture of fer- 
iiainboiie, which becomes blue by means of alkalis, 
the aqueous tincture of terra merita, which •the 
same salts convert to a brown red, the oxalic acid 
to exhibit the smallest quantity of lime, and the 
iiiuriat of barytes to ascertain the smallest pos- 
sible quantity of sulphuric acid. 

The elTects and use of these principal rc-agents 
have been explained by all chemists, but they 
have nut insisted on the necessity of their state of 
purity. Bvfore they are employed it is of the iil- 
iiiosL importance perfectly to ascertain their na- 
ture, in order to avoid fallacious effects. Bergoiau 
has treated very amply of the alterations they are 
capable of piodiiciug. This celebrated chemist 
afliriiis, that paper coloured with the tincture of 
tiirthsolc bccuiiios of a deeper blue by alk.ilis ; but 
that it is not altered by the carbonic m id. But 
as this colouring matter is useful chiefly to asccr- 
taiij the presence of this acid, he directs its tinc- 
ture in water to be used, siifficie.ntly diluted, till 
it has a blue coluur. He absolutely rejects syrup 
of violets, because it i.s siil>}ect to ferment, and 
hccansc it is scarcely over obtained witliout aduU 
teration in Sweden. Morveaii adds in a iiotr, 
that it is easy to distinguish a syiiip coloured by 
turnsole, by the upplir.ition of corrosi\e subli- 
mate, which gives it a red colour, while it coit- 
vcrl.» the true syrup of violets to a green. 

Lime-water is one of the most useful agents in 
the analysis of iniueral waters, though few che- 
mists have expressly mentioned it in their woikr. 
This fluid decomposes metallic salts, rspeoiaily 
siilphat of iron, whose metallic oxyd it precipi- 
tates ; it separates alnmineand magnesia from the 
sulphuric and muriatic acid<, to which these suli- 
siaiiccs are frequently united in waters. It like- 
wise iiidic.itrs the presence of caibonic arid, by 
its precipitation. M. Gioaiietti, a pliy'^i*-*ian ul 
Tuiiti, has very ingeniously applied it to ascciluin 
the quantity of carbonic acid contained in the 
w.atcrof St. Vincent. Tins chemist, alter having 
obseived that the volume or hulk of this acid, 
from which its quantity has ahvays been esti- 
mated, must vary, according to the temperature 
of the atmosphere, mixed nine parts of lime-wa- 
ter with two parts of the water of St. Vincent: he 
weighed the calcareous earth forned by tiic cuinbi- 
natiuu of the rarhouie arid of the mineral water 
with lime, and found, according tu the calcula- 
tion of Jaquin, w!io proves the existence of thir- 
teen ounces of this acid in thirty-two ounces of 
chalk, that the ivater of St. Vincent cuutained 
soinew.hat more than Hflceii grains. But as the 
limc-Mater may seize the carbonic acid united 
with fi.\cd alk.'ili, as well as that which is at li- 
berty, M. Gioanetti, to nc'iertain more exactly 
the quantity of this last, made the same experi- 
nieut with water deprived <if its disengaged acid 
by ebullition. ' This process may therefore be em- 
ployed to <ktermiiic, in an easy and accurate m.sn- 
ner, the weight of disengaged carbonic acid, cun- 
taiac'l ill a gaseous mineral water. 

One of the principal reasons which have in- 
duced cliemi.st.s to consider the action of re-agents 
in the analysis of iriiiic^l waters a.s very falla- 
cious, is, that they are capable of indicating se- 
veral diflcreiit substances held in solution in wa- 
ters, and liiat it is then very diflicult to know ex- 
actly the clFccts they will produce. This obser- 
vation relates mure especially to potash, consi* 
dcred as a re-agent, because it di com poses all the 
salts whicli are ibriAed by the union of acids with 
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alumiiie, niagiicsio, •lime, and metals. When by double affinity, as Black, Jacquhi, and many 
Ithis alkali precipitates a mineral water, itcapnot, other chemists have shown, and a.s may be easily 
therefore, be known by simple inspection of the proved by pouring a solution of arnmoiiinc al car- 
prec;ipitatp of what nature the earthy salt de- bonat into a .solution of siilphat of lime, which is 
composed in the experiment may Le. Its effect is nut rendered turbid by caustio ammoninc. Lastly, 
still mure uncertain, when the alkali made use of to tender the theory of this second experiment 
is saturated with carbonic acid, as is most com- clearer, Fun reroy took the tiist portion to which 
iiiouly the ca.Ne, since the acid to which it is the caustic iiniiinmiac had been addul, and which. 


united augments the coiifiisiou of effects: for this 
reason, the use of very pure caustic potash is 
proposed, which likewUe possesses an advantage 
over the effervescent alkali, viz. that of indicating 
the presence of chalk dissolved in a gaseous watt r, 
hy virtue of the superabundant carbonic aerd : for 
it seizes this acid, and. the chalk falls down of 
course. This fact is established hy pouring soap 
lees newly made into an aitilicial gaseous water, 
which holds chalk in solution. The latter sub- 
stance is pivcipitiited in proportion as the caustic 
fixed aHiali seizes the carbonic acid which held it 
ill solution. By evapuraiing the till rated water to 
dryness, rarbonat of soda is ohrained, strongly 
eft'ervescent with aciths. The caustic tixed alkali 
likewise occ.^sions a precipitate in mineral aaters, 
though they ilu not contain eaitliy salt.sj for 
if they contain an alkaline neutral salt, of a 
less soluble iiatuic, the additional alkali will 
pr(‘cipitatc it hy uiiiting with the water, nearly 
in the same manner as alkuhol does. M. Gioa- 
netti has observed this pliCMinmeuon in the waters 
of St. Vnict ul; and it may easily be seen by 
pouring caustic alkali into a solution of sulphat of 
potash, or rnuriat of soda; these two salts being 
quickly precipitated. 

Caustic ammoniac is in general less productive 
of error when mixed with mineral waters; because 
it decomposes only salts, with base of alumino or 
magnesia, and does nut precipitate the calcareous 
salts. It is necessary, however, to make two ob- 
servations respecting this sail: the tirst is, that it 
must be exceedingly caustic, or totally deprived 
of carbonic acid ; without this precaution, it de- 
composes calcareous salts by double alHiiity : the 
second is, that the mixture must not he Icff ex- 
posed to air, when the eiicet of its action is rc. 
quired to be inspected several hours after it is add- 
ed ; bofiausc, as M. Gioanetti has well observed, 
this salt in a very short time seizes the carbonic 
acid of the atmosphere, and becomes capable of 
decomposing calcareous salts. To put this im- 
portant fact out of doubt, Fourcrov made tlurce 
decisive experiments; some grains of sulphat of 
lime, formed of transparunt calcaieous spar, be- 
cause chalk, or Spanish white, contain magnesia 
and river water: he divided this solution into two 
parts; into the first ho poured a few drops of very 
jiurc sulphuric acid, recently made, and very 
caustic ; this he put into a well-closed bottle : at 
the end of twenty-four and forty-eight hout s it was 
clear and transparent, without any precipitate, 
and therefore no decomposition had taken place. 
The second portion was treated in the same man- 
ner with ammoniac, but placed in a vessel which 
communicated with the air by a large aperture: at 
the end of a few hours a cloud was formed near 
the upper surface, which continually increased, 
and was at last precipitated to the bottom. This 
deposition effervese^ strongly with sulphuric 
acid, and formed sulphat of lime. The carbonic 
acid contained in* this precipitate was therefore 
afforded by the ammoniac which had attracted it 
from the atmosphere. This combination of car- 
bonic acid and ammoniac forms aiiiiiioniacal car- 
bonat, capable of decomposiflig calosreoiis salte 


liaviiig been kept in a close vessel, hud lest no 
part of its transparency. He leieiseil the bottle 
which contained it, over the fmiiu.1 of a very 
small pnemnato-chemical appariiius, and by the 
assistance of a syphon, pas-ed lutu ir carbonic 
acid gass, disungagetl from the clVcncsrcnt fixed 
alkali hy sulphuric acid. In pro])ortion as the 
bubbles of this acid passed through the luixlure, 
it became turbid in the same manner us limc-wa. 
ter; by filtration a precipitate was separated, 
winch was found to be chalk, and the water, hy 
evaporation, aflbrdcd aminouincal sulphat : ga- 
seous water, or the liquid cariioiii.: acid, produced 
the same com petition in another mixture of sul- 
pliat of lime, and can.stic ainmoniar. This de> 
cisive experiment clearly shows, that ainmoiiijc 
decomposes sulphat of lime hy double affinity, 
and by means of the carbonic acid. Hence we 
sec, that when it is recpiircd to preserve a mixture 
of tin* mineral water with ammoniac for several 
houis (which is sometimes necessary, because it 
docs nut decompose certain eaithy salts, but very 
slowly), the experiment must be made in a ves- 
sel which can be accurately closed, in order to pre- 
vent the contact of air, which woulil fahsify the 
result. This prccaiitiou, which is of great im- 
portance ill the use of all re-agents, is likewise 
mentioned by Bergman and Oionnetti. To these 
mav be added another observation conceming the 
us(' of ammoniac. As it is a matter of consider- 
able difficulty to preserve ammoniac in I he state 
of perfect causticity, though it is necessary to be 
had in such a state, for the analysis of mineral 
waters, a very simple expedient, which may be 
applied ill this case. It is to pour a small quan- 
tify of ammoninc into a retort, whose neck is 
plunged in the mineral water: when the retort i.s 
blightly heated, the aminonical gass becomes ilis- 
engaged, and passes highly caustic into the water. 
If it occasions a precipitate, it may be concluded 
that the iniiii ral water contains sulphat of iron, 
which tn.'iy be known by the colour of the preci- 
pitate, or otherwise tnat it contains suits, with 
base of aliiuiinoui or magnesian e.irth. Generally 
this precipitate is formed by the chalk which was 
held in solution in the water, by means of the 
caibonic acid ; ammoniac absorbs this acid, and 
the chalk is deposited. It is difficult to detcinihie 
from the physical properties of the earthy pi eci- 
pitate formed in waters by caustic animoniac. to 
which of the two last bases it is to be attributed ; 
yet the manner in which it is formed may serve 
to decide. Six grains of sulphat of magnesia were 
dts>'olvcd in four ounces of distilled water, and siv 
grains of alum in an equal quantity of the same 
fiuid: through each of these solutions a small 
quantity of aromoniacal gnss was passc'd : the fii st 
solution immediately became turbid, while the 
hitter did not begin to exhibit a prrcipitafc till 
twenty minutes after. 'I'hese mixtures wore care- 
fully included in well-closeil bottles. The same 
phenomenon took place with the iiitrats and inn- 
liuts of magnesia and aluinine, dissolved in equal 
quantities of distilled wafer, and treated in the 
same manner. The quickness or slowness of the 
pixel pitation of a mineral water, by the addition 
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ttfammoniacalgnss, therefore affords the means of 
ascertaining the nature of the earthy salt decom- 
posed by this gass. In general, salts, with base of 
magnesia, arc much more usually met with than 
those with base of alniniiious earth, l^ergman has 
observed, that ammoniac is capable of forming 
with sulpliat of magnesia a compound, in which a 
poitioii of this neutral salt is combined, without 
decomposition, with a portion of ammoniaral stil- 
pliat. Tl’.is non-deco m posed portion of sulphat 
of magnesia may probably form, with tlic am- 
inoiiiacal snlphat, a mixed neutral salt| similar to 
the ammoniaco-inercurial niuriat, or sal alemhroth. 
The ammoniac docs not, therefore, precipitate 
the whole of the magnesia, and cunsequeoily does 
not accurately exhibit the quantity of Bpsom salt, 
of which that earth is the base. For this reason 
lime water is preferable for ascertaining the na- 
ture and quantity of salts with base of magnesia 
contained in mineral waters. It lias likewise the 
property of precipitating the salts with aluminous 
baso much more abundantly and readily than am- 
moniacal gass. 

■ The concentrated sulphuric acid precipitates a 
white powder from water which contains barytes, 
according to Bergman } but, as the same chemist 
observes, that this earth is seldom found in mine- 
ral waters, it will not be necessary to enlarge on 
the effects of this rc-agent. When it produces an 
effervescence, or bubbles in water, it indicates 
the presence of chalk, carhonat of soda, or pure 
carbonic acid ; each of tlicvo substaiiccs maybe 
distinguished by certain peculiar phenomena. If 
water containing chalk be heated aftf^r the addi- 
tion of s'ulphuiic acid, a pellicle and deposition of 
sulphat of lime are soon formed, which does nut 
happen with waters which arc simply alkaline. 
At first consideration it may seem that the sulphat 
of lime ought to be precipitated as soon as the snl- 
phiiric acid is poured into watt'r containing chalk; 
this, however, very seldom happens without the 
assistance of heat, because these waters most com- 
monly contain a superabundance of carbonic acid, 
which favours the solution of the sulphat of lime, 
and of which it is necessary to deprive them be- 
fore the salt can be precipitated. This fact may 
be shown in the clearest manner, by pouring a 
few drops of concentrated sulphuric acid into a 
certain quantity of lime water which has been 
precipitated, and afterwards rendered clear by the 
addition of carbonic acid ; if the lime water be 
highly charged with regenerated calcareous earth, 
a precipitate of sulphat of lime Uirown down 
in a few minutes, or more slowly in proportion as 
the carbonic acid is set at liberty. If no precipi- 
tate be afforded by standing, as will be the rase 
when the quantity of snlplmi of lime is very small, 
and the siiperahiindant caibonicacid considerable, 
the application of a slight degree of heptwill cause 
a pellicle of calcareous .sulphat, and a precipitate 
of the same nature to be formed. 

The nitrous acid is recommended by Bergman 
to precipitate sulphur from bepatixed w.itrrs. The 
experiment may be made by pouring a few drops 
of the brown and fuming acid on distilled water, 
in which the gas dibcngagerl from caustic alkaline 
sulphure, heated in a retort, has been received. 
This artificial hepatic water, which dnc^ not con- 
siderably differ from natural suIpburLous waters, 
except in the circuimstance of it> being more dif- 
ficult to filter, and its always appt^aring soincwbat 
turbid, affords a precipitate in a few seconds, by 
the addition of nitrou.s acid ; tlio precipitate is of 
a yellowish white ; when collected on a filter and 
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dried, It burns with the flain^and smell of sulphur,^ 
and in other respects has every character of that 
inflammable body. Nitrous acid seems to alter 
sulphurated hydrogen gass in the same manner as 
it does all other inflammable substances, by vir- 
tue of the great quantity of oxygen it. contains. 
Schcele has recommended the oxygenated muria- 
tic acid to precipitate the sulphur from waters of 
this nature : only a verj'' small quantity of it must 
be u.scd, otherwise the sulphur will he burned nnd 
reduced to the state of sulphuric acid. Sulphu- 
reous acid precipitates the snlphur very readily 
from waters which contain it. 

There are few re-agents whose mode of action 
is less known than that of the alkaline lixivium of 
blood, which has been called phlogislicatod alkali ; 
it has been long since ascertained, that this liquor 
contains Prussian blue, or prnssiat of iron, ready 
formed; it has been thought that this blue might 
be separated by the addition of an acid; and in 
this state it has been proposed as a substance ca- 
pable of exhibiting iron existing in tnincral wa- 
ters. Nothing can bo more uncertain than the 
complete separation of pnissiat of iron from this 
priissiat of potash made of bloo<l. This lixiviniii 
ought therefore to be no longer used as a rr-neent. 
Macqiier having discovered that Prussian blue i** 
tlecoinposcrl by alkalis, proposed potash saturated 
with the colouring matter of this blue, as a test 
to ascertain the pre.seiicc of iron in inincral wa- 
ters. But as the liquor itself likewise contains a 
small quantity of Prussian blue, which may be 
separated by means of an acid, as Macqiicr has 
shoui), Baiirnc advises that two or three ounces 
of distilled vinegar he added to each pound ol 
this Prussian alkali, and digested in a g(‘nlle hca*, 
till the whole of the Prussian bint* is precipitated ; 
after which pure lixed alkali is to be added to 'ja- 
tnrate the acid of vinegar. Not withstanding tins 
iiigeiiions process, Foiucroy has observed, that 
the Prussian alkali, purified h;. vinc‘t.w, deposits 
Prussian blim in proret« of time, mine csj'ccially 
by evaporation. M. flioanclti ma»?c tl:c .same 
obs'Pivation by evaporating the Psiissl.m alkali, 
pnrified, by the method of B’Uim6, to dryness: lift 
has proposed two processes for obtaining tliis li- 
quor in a state of purity, and totally ^cinpt 
from iron ; the one consists in iiupersaturating the 
Prussian alkali with distilled vin«‘g4r, evaporating 
it til dryness by a gentle heat, dissolving the re- 
maining mass in distilled water, and liUratiiig the 
solution ; all the Prussian blue remains on the fil- 
ter, and the liquor which pas^'ce through contains 
none at all. The other process consists in neu- 
traliv-iag the alkali with a solution of alum, from 
which after filtrating the aulpllat of pCtaah is 
separated by evaporation. These two liquors do 
not afford a particle, of Prussian blue with the 
pure acids, nor by evaporation to diyncss, Thft 
lime water, saturated tviih the colouring matter 
of Prussian blue, mentioned by us in treating on 
iron, does not lequirc these preliminary opera- 
tion.s ; when poured on a solutiuti of sulphat ol 
iron, it immi^iately forms pure Prus!$ian' blue, 
witbont any mixture of green. Acids only preci- 
pitate a few particles of ^Prussian bine from this 
rc-agent; it therefore does not contain iron, and 
con*eqncntly is preferable to the Prussian alkalis, 
in the assay of mineral waters. This phciionic- 
'Hon doubtless depends on the action of linie, 
which, when dissolvetl in water, is far from having 
the saq;|& efficacy on iron as alkalis have. This 
prussiat^of ■ lime |eems to be exceedingly well 
adapted to distinguish ferruginous watcis, whe- 
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ther they be gaseoui or sulpWiirio. In fact the 
barboTiic gass, which lu»l<3s iron iu solution in\7i- 
tci*s, b'iing of an acid nature, doconipuscs •«- 
sianjixiviuins by the way of double affinity, as 
well* as snlpbat of iron. Fourcr y tried prussiat 
of lime on Spawateis, and thot‘j of Passy, and 
he iinniediat-ly obtaindd a very pereeptible blue in 
the former, and very abundant in the latter. This, 
thercfoic, is a liquor very easily prepared, which 
does nut contain the smallest portion of Prussian 
blue, and is exceedingly well calc idated to exhibit 
the presence of small quantities of iron in waters. 
It is a kind of neutral salt, formed hy the prussic 
acid, or tlie colouring part of the blue and lime. 

Nut-galls, as well as all other bitter and astrin- 
gent vegetables, such us eak hark, the fruit of 
the cypress tree, the husks of nuts, &c. have the 
property of precipitating solutions of iron, and 
exhibiting that metal of difiere.it colours, accord- 
ing to Its quantity, its state, and that of the wa- 
ter in which ii is dis.solved. This colour in gene- 
ral is of ail shades, from a pale rose to the deep- 
est black. It is well known that the purple co- 
lour assumed by waters, with the tincture of nut- 
galls, is not a proof that they contain iron iu its 
metallic state, Sitice the sulphat and carbonat of 
iron likewise assumes a purple colour by the in- 
fusion of nut-galls. The diiVerences of colour 
observed in these precipitations depend rather on 
the quantity of iron, its greater or less degree of 
adhesion to the water, and the more or less ad- 
vanced state of decomposition of tiie solulioti, re- 
latively to the quantity of o^Tygen contained in 
the iron. The astringent principle is known to be 
a peculiar acid, since it unites with alkalis, con- 
verts blue vegetable colours to a red, decomposes 
alkaline sulplinrcs, and cumbirios with metallic 
axyds. Nut-galls in powder, the infusion of this 
substance in water, made without heat, and the 
tincture by alkohol, are used to ascertain the pre- 
sence of iron in mineral waters. The tincture is 
preferred, because it is not subject to become 
mouldy as the aqueous solution is. The distilled 
products of nut-galls likewise colour ferruginous 
solutions. The infusions in acids, alkalis, oils, 
and ether exhibit the same phenomenon. The 
iron paecipitated by this matter from acids is in 
the state of gnllat of iron, and forms a kind of 
neutral salt, which though very black, is nut at- 
tracted by the magnet. It dissolves slowly, and 
without sensible effervescence in acids, but loses 
these properties by the action of fire, and is then 
attracted by the magnet. The nut-gall is so effi- 
cacious a rc-agent, that a single drop of its tinc- 
ture colours, in the space of five minutes, with 
a puiple tinge, three pints of water, which con- 
tains only the twenty-fifth part of a grain of sul- 
phat of iron. All these phenomena proceed from 
the great facility with which the matter of nut- 
galls burns, and from its readily absorbing from 
the iron a portion of the oxygen it contains, pass- 
ing by this means to the state of a black o.vyd, or 
Ethiops, the smallest quantity of whicli is very 
perceptible in transparent liquors. 

The two last re-agents we shall propose for the 
examination of waters, are solutions of .sil ^ cr and 
of mercury in the nitric acid. The.se have Msualiy 
been employed to exhibit the presence of f'c sul- 
phui'ic or muriatic acids in mineral waters ; but 
many other substances, which do not contain 
the smallest portion of those, arc liktnvise preci- 
pitated by these solutions. The white and heavy 
striae which the nitrat of silver exhibits^ in water. 
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that cuiitaiiisno more than li.ilf a grain of nfuiK.! 
of soda in the pint, ascertains the presence of the 
muriatic acid with great certainty and facility j 
but they do not in the same manner indicate the 
presenro of the sulphuric acid, since, accoril- 
ing to IJergm.nrs estimate, at least thirty irrains 
of sulphat of .Soda must exist in the pint of 
w.atcr, in order to ])roduce an immediate sensible 
cilect. To thi.^ wo may add, that fixed alkali, 
chalk, and m i riiesia, pivcipitate the. uitiie solu- 
tion of silver in a much more ciidcnt in.iniier, 
aii'l CdnsoijiiiMlIy that the preeipllation formed in 
i\ ir:iuerul w itcr by this .solution is iiisuflicicnt to 
determine wjIIi pii eisioii the saline or earthy siib- 
bfntiiv.s fmm »vhu'h it arose. 

T:ie sr.luiion of mercury by the nitric acid is 
still more productive of error: it not only indicatci; 
the pre.scncc of the sulphuric and muriatic acids in 
waters, but it is likewise precipitated by the earthy 
and alkaline carbonats, in a yellowish powder, 
which might be mistaken for an effect of the sul- 
phuric acid. It has been commonly suppo.scd, 
that the very abundant white piccipitaic which it 
forms in water is owing to the presence of a mu- 
riatic salt; yet mucilaginous and extr.ictivc .sub- 
stances exhibit the same phenomenon, as is now 
well known to all chemists. Besides these sources 
of error and uncertainty, dcpemicnt on the pro- 
perty which several substances have, of producing 
similar precipitates with the nitric solution of mer- 
cury, there arc likewise ethers which depend on 
the slate of this solution itself, and which it is of 
the utmost consequence to know, in order to avoid 
very considerable errors in the analysis of waters. 
Bergman h:is mentioned some of the remarkable 
differences observed in this solution, according to 
the manner in which it Ls made, cither with or 
without heat, more particularly with respect to the 
colour of the precipitates it affords by different in- 
termediums; but he does not say a word concern- 
ing the property this solution possesses of being 
precipitated by distilled water, when it is highly 
charged with thcoxyd of mercury; though INlonnet 
mentions this fact in his trcati.sc on the dissolution 
of metals. As this subject is of great importance 
in the analysis of waters, Fourcroy endeavoured by 
a very minute investigation to arrive at some degree 
of certainty concerning it, and has succeeded, as 
shall^prescntly appear, by very simple means. He 
has made a great number of solutions of mercury, 
in very pure nitric acid, with different doses oi 
these two substances, with heat and in the cold, 
and with acids of vciy different strengths. These 
experiments have aflbrded the following results. 

1. Solutions made in the cold became charged 
more or less readily with different quantities of 
mercury, accordirg to the degree of concentration 
of the nitric acid; hut whatever the quantity of 
mercury dis'-'olved iii the cold by the concentrated 
acid may be, no part it will be precipitated by 
mere water. He dissolved in the coM two drachms 
and a half of mercury, in two drachms of nitrous 
acid red and fuming, weighing one ounce four 
drachms- and fivn grains, in a bottle which con- 
tained an ounce of distilled water: the combination 
took place with the utmost rapidity; very dense 
nitrous gass escaped, together with aqueous va- 
pours, dissipated by the heat of the mixture, 
amounting to mord than one fourth of the acid. 
This solution was of a deep green, and very trans- 
parent: he poured a few drops into half an ounce 
of distiiltd water: some white stjia: were formed, 
which were dissolved by agitation, and afforded no 
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prccij^itate, though it was the most saturated solu- 
tion he could make in the colds and presented the 
greatest degree of commotions ehertescenecs and 
icd vapours, durint; the combination of the inercur}' 
and acids. As it had deposited crystals, he added 
two drachms of distilled water, which dissolved (he 
whole vMthout any appearance of pre.ipitaiiun. 
With much greater safety, therefore, may such so- 
]iuion» as have been made in the cold with com- 
mon nitric acid, and halt their weigiit of meicniy, 
be used in the analysis of mincial waters, for they 
will never afford a precipitate by the ;idclitiou ut 
mere water. 

2. The weakest nitric arid strongly heated on 
mercury will dissolve a larger quantity than the 
strongest acid in the cold. The solution, which is 
of a light yellow colour, will appear thick and oily, 
and will aflbrd by standing an irregular yellowish 
mass, which may be changed into a beautiful 
turbith by the addition of boiling water; this solu- 
tion poured into distilled water forms a very abun- 
dant precipitate of a yellow colour, similar to 
turbith. A solution made in the cold cjthibits the 
same result, if it be strongly heated, so as to dis- 
engage a large riuantity of nitrous gass. These so- 
lutions made with heat ought therefore to be ex- 
cluded from the analysis of mineral w'atcrs, be- 
cause they arc decomposable by distilled water. 

:L The two solutions appear to differ from each 
other in the quantity of oxyde of mercury, which 
is much greater in that which is precipitated by 
the water than in that which is not decomposable 
by that fluid. M. Fourcioy has proved tliis, by 
evaporating equal quantities uf both these solutions 
in an apothecary’s phial, to reduce them into red 
precipitate, and he obtained one fourth more of 
this precipitate from the solution which is decom- 
posed by water than from that which is not ren- 
dered turbid. The specific giavity likewise ap- 
peared to me to be a good merliod of ascertaining 
the relative quantities of ovyd of mercury contained 
ih these different fluids. He compared weights of 
equal masses of three mcn urial nitrous solutions: 
the one, which was not ai all precipitated by dis- 
tilled water, and was the result of the first men- 
tioned experiment, weighed one ounce, one drachm, 
and sixty-seven grains, in a boule winch contained 
exactly an ounce of diMillcd water. The second 
solution was made by a very gentle heat, and pro- 
duced a slight opal colour with distilled water, and 
scarcely any sensible quantity of precipitate. The 
same bottle contained one ounce six dra^^’lims 
twenty-four grain^:. La^tly, a third mercurial solu- 
tion considerably heated, and which precipitated a 
true turbith mincrHl of a dirty yellow, by dsstilUd 
water, weighed in the same bottle one ounce 
seven drachms twenty five grains. A decisive ex- 
periment remained to be ma<Je to confiini thjs 
opinion still more pcrLctly. If the solution picci- 
pitated by water owed this prop -.'ly to a quantity 
of mercurial oxyd too large with ri.spcct to tiic 
acid, it would of course lo':c that propcny by the 
addition of add; this accordingly liappinf,d. Aqua- 
tofti.s was poured on a soluiio:i which was decom- 
posed by water, and it soon acquired t'uo piopeity 
of no longer being prccipiia^cd, an*- was absniuttly 
in the same state as that whicii l-.a'l hcen made 
slowly at first, by the mere h -at of the atmn phcre. 
Monnet has mentioned thi<; process, i ; means of 
preventing crystals or mercurial ritrat iron: be- 
coming converted into oxyd by the cent ict of the 
air. It is by a contrary j)rt-ccss, and by i vaporating 
a portion of the acid ot a good *^11111(100, vdncli is 


not precipitated by water, th^it it is converted 
a solution much more strongly charged with mcr- ' 
curia! oxyd, and consequently capable of being de- 
composed by water; its original property may be 
re.stored by tlic addition of a quantity of acid, equal 
to that which it Uisi by evaporation- 

Such are the dillLrcnt consideiations jM. Four- 
croy has thoujdit necessary to exhibit, that the 
effects of re-agcnts on waters may be better ascer- 
tained: but whatever may be the degree of pre- 
cision to which rc^ca^cilcs of this nature may be 
canied; however cvicnsive the knowledge we may 
have acquried concerning the degrees of purity, and 
the dillcrcnt stales of such subi^tances as are com- 
bined with mineral waters, for the purpose of dis- 
coveiing then principles; if it still remains a fact» 
that each ot these re-agents is capable of indicating 
two or three diilerent subshmees dissolved in these 
waters, the lesult of their action will alw'iiys be 
subject to uncertainty. Lime, tor example; seixt :> 
the carbonic acid, and precipitates salts with thr 
base of alumine, and of magnesia, as well as the 
metallic salts. Ammoniac produces die same 
effect. Fixed alkalis, besides the above-mcnt:oncil 
sal^', precipitate those with base ot liinc. The 
eaicarcous priissiat, the prussiat uf pmush, and 
gallic alkohul, precipitate the sulphataiid caiboiiar 
of iion. 'I'he nitric solutions ot silver and ot lucr- 
cuiy decompose all the sulphuric and inuri.iiio 
salts, wliich may be various borh m quantity and 
in kind, in the same water, ami aic themselves 
dectunposable by alkalis, chalk, and magnesia. 
Among this great number of complicated effects, 
how shall we distinguish that which takes place in 
the water under examination, or by what mean * 
shall we asccriaiu whether it is simple or ccni- 
|x)unded ? 

These questions, though very difficult, for thr 
time when the expedients of chemistry were little, 
known, arc nevertheless capable ot being discussed 
in the present state of our knowledge. It must fiist 
be observed, that die nature ot re-agents being 
much better known at presnit titan it was some 
years .ago, and their re-action on the principles of 
water better ascertained, it may, thcrefoie, be 
strongly piesiimed that their apidicaiiori may be 
much more advantageously made than ha^ Imhcrto 
been supposed; nevertheless, among the great 
number of excellent chemists whe have attended 
to the analysis ot waters, Messrs. Baumc, Bergman, 
and Ciioanetti, arc almost the only persons who 
have been aware of this great ridvantage. VVe have 
been long in the habit of examining mineral waters 
by re -agents, in very small doses, and often in 
glasses; die phenomena of the precipitations ob- 
servetl li .vc been noted down, and the experiment 
curried '<0 further. Baunie advises, in his che- 
mistry, ihat a considerable quantity uf die mineral 
water under examination should be saturated with 
fixed alkalis and with acids, that the precipitates be 
cnljceted, and their nature examined, bergnmn 
j'PprehciKlcd that (he quantity of the principle.: 
Contained in waters might be iudged of from the 
weight of \W precipitates obtained in tht.se mix- 
turt.s. Sjvt'ial other chemists have likewise cm- 
pliqcd tlvh intihod, but always with a view to cer- 
tain particular t.ircuni'}lance»; and no one has 
hithnto propo’fd to make u connected analysis of 
inincit'l \v3U.rs liy this means. To succeed in this 
an.ilysi-*, ]\ would be proper to mix several pounds 
of the mineral water with each re-agent, till the 
lait'r re» (o piwducc .my i»rccipitatc: (be preci- 
pitate «'houUI then !ie fuflVred 10 subi-idt duiing the 
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, time of twenty>fouf hours, in a vessel accurately 
* closed; after which the mixture being hlcered, and 
the precipitate dried and weighed, the operator 
may proceed to examine it by the known methods. 
In this manner the’ nature of the substance will be 
clearly ascertained, pn which the re-agent has 
acted, and the cause of the decomposition may 
conscquently .be inferred. A certain order may be 
followed in these operations, by mixing the waters 
Arst with such substances as stand least capable of 
altering them, and afterwards passing to other sub- 
stances capable of producing changes more varied 
and difficult to explain. The following method U 
that which Fourcroy commonly uses in this kind 
of analysis. After having examined the taste, the 
colour, the weight, and all the other physical pro- 
l^rties of a mineral water, he pours four pounds of 
lime water on an equal quantity of the fluid ; if no 
precipitate is made in twenty-four hours, he is sure 
that thfe water contains neither disengaged carbonic 
acid nor alkaline carbonat, nor earthy salts with 
the base of aluminous earth or magnesia, nor me- 
tallic salts. But if a precipitate be formed, he 
Alters the mixture, and examines the chemical 
properties of the deposited subbtance ; if it has no 
taste, if it be insoluble in water, or effervesces with 
acids, or forms an insipid and almost insoluble 
salt by the addition of sulphuric acid, he concludes 
that it is chalk, and that the lime water has acted 
cnly on the carbonic acid dissolved in the water. 
If, on the contrary, it is small in quantity, and 
subsides very slowly; if it do not effervesce, and 
affords with the sulphuric acid a styptic salt, or a 
bitter and very soluble salt, it is formed by mag- 
iie.sia or aluminous earth, and often by both. 

After the examination by lime water, Fourcroy 
pours on four other pounds of the same mineral 
water, a drachm or two of ammoniac perfectly 
caustic, or causes ammoniacal gass, disengaged by 
heat from the alkali, to pass into the water. When 
the water is saturated, it is left at rest in a close 
vessel for twenty-four hours ; if a precipitate be 
afforded, it can only consist of ferruginous, or mag- 
nesian, or aluminous salts, whose nature is examin- 
ed by the different methods mentioned in the fore- 
going paragraph. But the action of ammoniacal 
gass b^g more fallacious than that of lime water, 
whicii produces tlic same dccompo-jiiions, it must 
be observed that this last should only be used as an 
assistant means, whicIi does not affiird results 
equally accurate with those produced by the former 
fc-agent. 

When salts with ba«c of aluminous earth, or 
magnesia, have been discovered by lime water, or 
by ammoniacal gass, the caustic AxH alkalis may 
be used, to distinguish those with base of lime, 
such as sulphat and muriat of lime. For thi.s pur- 
pose Fourcroy precipitates some pounds of the 
water, which is examined by cither of these liquid 
ftlkalis, till it no longer produces any turbidne&s. 
As this alkali decomposes salts with base of alu- 
minous earth, as well as those composed of lime; 
if the precipitate resembles in its form, colour, and 
quantity, that which lime water has afforded, it 
may be presumed that the water does not contain 
calcareous salt, and the chemical examinations of 
the precipitate usually conArms this suspicion: but 
if the mixture is much more turbid than that made 
with lime water ; if the deposition be much hea- 
vier, more abundant, and more readily afforded, the 
lime is mixed with magnesia or alumine. This is 
ascertained by treating the precipitate after the dif- 
ferent methods before explained. It may easily be 
concluded, that iron precipitated by re-agenta, at 
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the same time as the salino-terrestrial subsftncesi 
ts easily known by its colour and its taste; and that 
the small quantity of this rnctal separated in these 
proccs.<cs, is not sufficient to affect tlie results. 

It were useless to explain at large the effects of 
sulphuric acid, nitrous acid, .eall-nuts, or of the 
calctircous and alkaline prussiats, employed as re- 
agents on miner.ll waters. The general account of 
these effects which has ulrciuly been gi\cn may 
suffice; it need thcreCuic only he noticed, that 
when they arc mixed in large doses with these 
waters, and the precipitates collected, the nature 
and quantity of their principles may be more accu- 
rately ascertained, as has hecn done by Messrs. 
Bergman and Gioaiietti. The products which the 
nitric solutions of silver or mercury afford when 
mixed with mineral waters deserve particular at- 
tention. It is more particularly ncce^s3ry to opc- 
r.ilc with large quantities of water, when these re- 
agents are userl, in order to deteriiiine the nature 
of thr acids contuiiioil in the waters. The analy- 
sis of the.se (luids will be complete when their acids 
are known, iicrausp those are often combined with 
the biiscs o.vhibited by the re-agents bi foroincn- 
tioiied. The colour, the form, and the abundance 
of the piccipiUtcs aSTordcil by the nitric stdiitioiis 
of mercury and silver, hdve hitherii> exhibited ti> 
cheni'fels tlie nature of th«* acids which caused 
them. A iliiek ami ponderous deposition immedi- 
ately foimed by these sol.ilions, ib'iiotcij the mu- 
riatic acid: if it is small in quantity, white, and 
crystallized with the uitrat of silver, or ycllowisli, 
and ycllo'V and irregular when foimcd with that 
of mercury, and if it subside but slowly, it is at- 
tributed to Jhc stilpluinc acid. But as these two 
acirls are «>fien met with in the same water, and 
as alkali and chalk likewise decompose the solii- 
tiou.s, the i»*5»u!ts or dciliictious ma»lc from the 
physical ])ropcriics of the precipitates must he 
iiiicertaiii. It is therefore necessary to examine 
them more effectual ly : for tills purpose, solutioi s 
of silver or of mercury m-ay be mixed w*th five Or 
«ix pounds of the water intended to be analysed. 
The luixinrcs being iiitcred, Iwoiity-four iiouis 
after the j)r<'Cipitates must be dried, and treated 
acooiding tollu* methods of chemistry. If tiu‘]uv- 
cipitatc aiToriKd by the nitric solution of mercury 
be heatral in a rr-lort, the portion of metal united 
with the muriatic acid of the waters will be volati- 
lized into mcTCorius dulci'<, and that whieli isc<>m- 
bined with thesidphuric acid v.-;il remain .it the bot- 
tom of the vessel, and exhibit a reddish col ur. 
These two sails may likewise be distiiiguishcd by 
putting tiiein on a hot coal ; the sulphat of mer- 
cury, if prevent, emits a sulphureous acid, and as- 
sumes a red colour; the mercurial inuiiat remains 
white, and i.s voialili/cd without exhibiting any 
smell of sulphur. These phaDuomcna likewise 
serve to distinguish the prccipitatc.s which m.iy be 
formed by the alkaline substances cont.'iined in 
water, since the latter do not emit the sulphni^ous 
smell, and arc not volatile without decomposition. 

The precipitates produced by the combination 
of mineral waters with the nitric solution of silver 
may be as easily examined as the foregoing^ 
Sulphat of silver being more soluble than the mu- 
riat vf the same metal, distilled water may b« 
successfully used to separate these salts. Muriat 
of silver is known by its fixity, its fti’^ibility, and 
especially in its being less easily decomposed than 
sulphat of silver. This last, placed on hot coal.s 
emits a sulphureous smell, and Iccivcs an oxyd of 
silver, which may be fused without addition. 

Tkt Examination of iht Mineral IVatut bji DittU^ 
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Elation is «st»l in tin; aiint\»iis ol* 
traler?, to asrcitain llio gascar.s sirlihtauci-s t'U.y 
may be iiiiiltil to, Thcsii subst-'inees me either 
air, more or less pnre^or enrhonie I'-iJ, or sulptiu- 
rated bydrogin gas?. To aseertain i In ir nature 
and quantity, soino poutuls of 1.(ie mineral water 
iinipt be poured into a ivtort, s'llheiontly large to 
contain it, without being filled luoie than hull' or 
tivo.tliiids of its capacity ; to this re.-stl a ri.anrr- 
ed tube U to be aiiaptr^I, Minc'.i pa^'iics bciicatii 
an inverted vessel fificd uoii nicicuty. In 
this disposition of tiic apjiaiatii?,* the retoit 
roust be heated till the wntir pcrfeotly Imiis, or 
till no more elastic fluid passes over. When tli>‘ 
operation is finished, the quantity ol air contained 
in the empty space of the retort innst be sub. 
tracted from the bulk of the gass obtained ; the 
rest consists of aeriform fiuid, w hicli was contain* 
ed in the uiineiul water, \vlii>«e projicrtics may 
quickly bt; knowu by the proofs of a lighted taper, 
tincture of turnsole, and litnc water; ii it catches 
fire, and has a foetid smell, it is sulphurated hydio* 
gcugass; if it extinguishes the taper, iLdd< ns turn- 
sole, and prcoipilatcb lime water, u is the carbonic 
acid; last!)', if it iiiHir.taiiis cuinouMioti without 
taking fm'., is without smell, and alters neither 
turnsole nor lime water, it is atmospheric air. It 
may happen that this fluid may be purer than the 
air of the atmosphere: in tins case its degrees of 
purity may be judged by the manner in which it 
tnaintains combustion, or by iniiing it vvitli nitrous 
or hydrogen !>abs, in the eudiometers of Fontana 
and Volta. The process used in obtaining ga.vc- 
ous matters coulaiued in waters is cntiroly modem, 
A moistened bladder was formerly used, which was 
adapted to the ncci; of a bottle filled v itii mineral 
water: the fluid was agitated, and by the swelling 
of the blud<lcr,aii citimalc was made of the quan- 
tity of gass ('outuiued iit tlie water. This method 
is now known to be iallaciuus, because water can- 
not give out all its gass but by ebullition, and be- 
cause the sides of the moistened bladder alter and 
(feconipose t;ie elastic fluid obtained. It is sc.ir<-My 
necessary to icmuik, that the phenomena exhibit- 
ed by the water, dining the escape of the gas:, 
must DC carefully ex.nmin tl, and that a lc«-.s quan- 
i»i.y of water may hv exposed to di- tillation, in 
proportion as its la'>teaud spaikling ludicolr tli.it 
it contains a larger quantity of ji.iv.. 

Such is the method iroommeiidcd by inmj rn 
cl'.cinists to obtain the elastic fluid: combined 
with waters: it must be ub'^cned, 1 .That tins pro- 
c' ss cannot be depended on, with u-giird to acidu- 
lous waters, unless tlie pressure of the atitiohphcrc, 
and the state of compression of the ehi'itic ihnj 
under the glass vessels, be more iu’cin.iti:Iy ac- 
i;ounted for: and a.s this is not in ^.ly doiio, the ab- 

i uption of carbonic lu-ul by l-.ir «• w.iier, piopo.^cd 
by GioaiUiUi, appears to I,-; pie;« laidc, VJ.Tiioocb 

ii has been reeoiiimemh d by llLigiii.m lo 
.sulphurated h>dro>.<ei) j -'S** ^'jom .Mtipnu.cnii-: wa- 
ters, it does not answer, bi i-susc the i.tai «;f ebu- 
lition decoinp^escs the ga'i . and it is hi;. w isc de- 
composed by the mercury, which l uMcitcd into 
ethiops, us soon as it conies in coiitMi t with this 
elastic fiuid: flir Uiis reaaon, lithargif !»hoiild be 
n^ed to absorb this gass in the cold, and to .Teprive 
M(!j>hur(.uu.s wutc;., of their sulphur. 

iiKamlnalifm cf Itlimrul WaUri ty dL't^jpomtionj^ 

* i v.ipoi at ion 1 :'. I iicrall y consider vd .ib the most ccr* 
I'liifijii'.tl.od of l•lJtainil)g all the pui'cjpies of mi- 
nd .il ivari rs. V/c have before obLcrvcd, and here 
,repua:, that the i xpermicntsol A\iiel ;iradCoructtc 
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^hnw, that lung nnrtn.ucd tbnlJilion may decow.. 
P'i.nc* ^ diiif: maUets tii.ssoivisl in wator, and lor 
tii.ic reason we have advised the examination of 
l.hcin by » ’riploycd i:i greater prop, u-- 

tioas; yi.r cvaporixtiitii iiMy afford much iMforiu- 
atioii, when used, together. with the aualy i-s by 
re agents, which on.;ht always to be con^iddcd as 
one of the }iiincipal methods of cxami.niig wa- 
ters. 

The intention of evaporation being to collect 
the fixed principles- ennlained inn liiiueral water. 
It i.s obvious that in older to know tiie iiuliiieaiui 
piopoi'tioki of tht:‘.;r> principles, a considerable 
qinautity of the water must be evaporated, and st> 
iniich the more, in proportion us the principles 
appe^ar to exist in Siiialler quantitu'S. When tlie 
water i.s thoiiuht to conlaiu a large quantity of 
saline matter, about twenty ponuds iiiiisL be eva- 
porated: if, no the contiary, it appears , to hold 
but a very small quantity in solution, it W'ill be 
necessary to evaporate a much larger quantity* 
It is sometimes icquisite to pcilbrm this operation 
with sex'eral hiiiidn-d pounds. The nature and 
form of the xcsslIs in which waters are ex{)o.sed 
for evaporation, is not a matter of in'liilb>encc : 
those of metal, excepting silver, are altered by 
water; vessels ufglass, of a certain magnitude, are 
very subject to be biokcn ; but tho?:^ of glazed 
smooth pottery are the most eouveiiiciit, thowgii 
the cracks in the glaze sumetimcb caii.^ic an ub- 
soipttoii of saline matter; vessels of iinglaz- 
ed porcelain, called biscuit, would doubtless 
be the most convenicid, but tlicir price is a 
considerable obstacle. C!-emists have liropostd 
dillcrent meihods of tr. aporating miiieiiil wati-is; 
some have direct; d di.T(illatio;i to -dry ness, in close 
vessads, in mile* u> picvent f in .411 substanc; n, 
w’hicli floit i:i the uluio plu ic, fiom mixing with 
tliercxhUui; b it tl;i> i:ii tliod i** exci f-slvcly icli - 
oils: oilur*. Ijjxi* aihiscd cvapoialioii by a gcntlji; 
lu*at,ncvi'i c.ini».illo ihiiliitioo, bccaohothcy sup- 
py.v*d that this lai't !'< atalteis the fixttl prirciplc'*. 
and came' a puitooi of them. I'hi.x was the opi- 
uioii of Vtnel itnd 15 'reman. Momiod, on the con- 
tiaiy, directs the water to he boiled, because tbi.'? 
motion prevents iht leccptioii of fo x.ijii matters 
eoiitaiiied in the uintospherc. Ihirgniaff avoids 
fills iiicoiiienit'iicc, by dinctii'g the \c.s3cl lo Uj 
coxt-red, and u hole left in (he innldlc of the cover 
lt»r il:c vapoui.s to p&ss out: this la^'. method 
gn*ally rctnrils the » x aporaticn, bccaiire it dmii- 
iii'ihes the .surface of tlie fluid. At the commence- 
liieiit, Uic I cat usi d must be biifhciciil to repel the 
dust; but till* gicatc-si odVcrciicc in the manipula- 
tion (d this experiment consists in some writcr-s 
diiei-tiug that the sub daucts deposited sliouhi be 
sepal ; ted, us the evaporation procccd.s, in order 
to obtain each pure and by itself; oLiicrs, on tive 
contrary, direct the operation to be carried on to 
diyacbs. Wc are of the opinion of fiergman, that 
this la^t method is the ui ;xt C7:pcditio'.>s ami ccr. 
lam; because, uotwithst.iailing ilio care whieli 
may be taksii, in the first method, to separate the 
dii&rent sui>vtaiices which are depoaitcl or cry$- 
tallUed, :hey arc nevt r ubtained pure, and must 
always b* ex.'tmim.d by a subsequent anal-.'.,,'.^ 
and the rnelhud is b:‘S4dcA inaccur.Ue, on a-’rount 
of the ficqueijt illlr»;lio.»s, and the lo-'S it i; 
liHstly, it is vrry euibanussiiig, and i..idcr.s th-* 
evaporation liuich longer. Miucral mar 

therefoie be cvapor.Utd to dryness, ii. 
vessels, on the water-bath, or si ill is.oie adv4,4« 
tagcuusJy in oii a ih. 
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* Various phseuomaii:^ arc observed during Uus 
operation; iTtUe water be acidulous, it ejuits^bub- 
blcs, as soon as tlie heat iin»t begins to act j in 
proportion us the carbonic acid is disungaged, a 
pellicle is formed, with a deposition of calcareous 
earth, and carboiiat of iron. These fust pellicles 
are succeeded by the crystallization of sulpliat nf 
lime; and lastly, the muriats of potash and soda 
crystallize in tubes at the surface, but the deli- 
quescent are not obtained but by evaporation to 
dryness. 

The residue must then be weighed, and put into 
a small phial, uritli three or four times its weight of 
alkohol : the whole being agitated, and suffered to 
subside for some hours, must be filtrated, and the 
alkohol preserved separate. The residue on which 
the spirit has not acted must he dried in a gentle 
heat, or in the open air ; when pei fertly dry it 
iiiiist be weighed, and the loss of weight will show 
what quantity of calcai-cuus or magnesian uiuriat 
was contained, because these salts are very soluble 
in alkohol. Wc shall presently speak of the me- 
thod of ascertaining the presence of tlie.ic two salts 
in the spirituous fluid. 

The residue, after treatment with alkohol, and 
drying, niiist be agitated with eight times its 
weight of cold distilled water, and iilterofl. After 
some houif! standing, the residue is to he dried a 
second tiriR, and boded half :iii hour in fourctr five 
Ifuiidrcd'tiinei; its weight of disLiiled water ; this 
last residue, after flltratioii, consists of that i*vhirU 
cold or boiling ualer is iiisufli«‘ient to dissolve. 
Tlie first water contains Rcuttal salts, such as 
sulphat of soiiu, or of magnesia; Hic miirint of 
soda, or potash and the flxe<l alkalis, especially 
soda uuitid with carixntic acid: the large quan- 
tity ut boding water sc-uedy eoidaios any sub- 
stai'i'c butsulpiiat of lime. Tlure aic therefore 
foul suhstuiiccs to be exaiiiined, niter these differ- 
ent operations on the iiiatlcr obtained by evapora- 
tion. 1. ThorcMdue insoluble in alkohol, and m 
water of diflereiit tcnipeiaUircs. *2. The sails 
dissolved in alkohol. 3. The salts dissolved in 
cold water. 4, and l.istly, Those dissolved in boil- 
ing water. We sliall now proceed to ibe experi- 
ments necessary to ascertain tlie ualiirc of these 
diflTeri.'iit substances. 

1. The residue which has resisted the action of 
the alkijhol aiitl water may be cninpused of cal- 
carecus earth, of earbonat of magnesia and iron, 
of alumine, and of quartz. These two last sub- 
stances are seldom found in waters, but the three 
first arc very common ; the brown, or more or less 
deep yellow colour, indicates the presence of iron. 
If the residue be of a white grey, it does not con- 
tain this metal. When iron is present, Bergman 
directs it to be moistened, and exposed to the air 
till it rusts; in wliicli state vinegar does notact on 
it. In order to explain the methods of separating 
these diffeieiit substance!:, wc will suppose an in- 
soluble residue to cvii'.si^t of the five substances 
here inoiitioncd; it must first be moistened, and 
exposed to the rays of the sun; and when the iron 
ispeifeetly rusted, tin: residue must be digcsttxl in 
distilled vinegar. I'lu's acid dissolves the lime and 
magnesia, ^nd by evaporation affords the calca- 
reous acetit, distinguishable from the acetit of 
magnesia, by its not attracting the humidity of 
the air. They may consequently be separated by 
deliquesreiice, or by pouring sulphuric acid into 
their solution. The latter forms .sulphat of lime, 
which precipitates; but if the magne.sian acetit be 
present, the sulphat of magnesium composed of niag- 
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ncsia united with tlie .siilphuri-* acid^ will mtnain i i 
solution, aud uiiiy bj coiita'i.cd by a well conduct- 
ed uvaporatioii. To asceriu.u quantity of mag- 
nesia and fa'icar. joi, earths cuiU 4 iiicd in this ixsi- 
duu, sulphat ot liiiie is flrst to be pivcipitatfcl ; 
and this sulph.-iL ot rna^uc.sia, forint d by the sul- 
pliurie acid poured into the acetous soiiitiou, must 
tlieii be iwecipitated by carboutil of potash. The 
quautitics ot these prei'ipitatcs au; kuoA'ii by 
viieighiiig. When the chalk and luagucMa of th« 
residue are.thiis separated, the iron, the almniiu-, 
aad the quartz rcMnniii. 'rheiron and the alumine 
are dissolved by pure muriatic acid, from which 
the former is preemitated li-om piussiat of lime, 
and the Latter by earbonat of potash. 'I'husc ]irc- 
cipitates must likewise be weighed. The mailer 
which remains after the separation of the alumine 
and iron is usually qiiartorse; its quantity may be 
known by neighing, aud its habitudes by fusion 
of the biuw-pipe with earbonat of soda. Such arr^ 
the most accurate processt^s, rocuiniueudcd by 
Bergman, for examining the insoluble residue of 

watiTs. 

2. The alkohal used in washing the solid resi- 
due of mineral vraiers must be evaporated to 
dryucss. Rcrgman advises treating it with sul- 
phuric acid diluted with water, in the same man- 
ner as the acetous solution before .qiokon of ; but 
it must be observed, th.at thib proces*. -crvi-s only 
to exhibit the bases of these sails. To deiemiiiic 
the acid, adiich is ordinarily uuit< d with inagiicsta 
or lime, and Kumutiines with bolh, alow di ops wf 
concontrabd snlphuric acid must bo poured on, 
which excites an I'flervcscence, and di-ss iiya,Lef 
the niiirititir known by its smell and win e 
vapour, w)u‘ii the salt under examination contains 
that acid- This may likewise be known by dis- 
vdving the wbiilr residue in water, and adding a 
flwdiops of the nitric solution of silver. The 
ii.iturc of the base, which, as we have oh.scrvcd, 
is ether liiiic, magnesia, or botli logeihrr, is 
known hy the name ot the sulphuric acid, by a si- 
milar process with that alroacy explained respect- 
ing tlio acetous solution. 

3. The water usc.d in w:i.shiiig the first residue 
of the mineral water, performed as before directed, 
with eight times its weight of cold distilled water, 
contains neutral alkaline salts, such as sulphat «)f 
sola, muriats, or m-arine salts, .rarbjiiat of pot- 
ash, and of soda, and sulphat of magnesia: a 
small quantity of sulphat of \fon i.s somatimes 
found. These salts never exist ultogetlier in wa- 
ters: the sulphat of soda, and the earbonat of 
potash, are very seldom found ; but marine salt 
is frequently met with, together with earbonat 
of soda. The sulphat of magnesia is likewise fic- 
quciitly met with, and some waters even contain 
it in considerable quantities. When (iic first wash- 
ing of the residue of a mineral water conbiins only 
one kind of neutral salt, it may easily be obt.iiii- 
ed by crystani?.ation, and its nature ascertained 
fiom its form, taste, and the action of lire, as well 
usthat of the rc-agents : but this case is vui }' rare, 
for it Is much more usual to find many salts united 
in this lixivium, 'flioy must thciefore i ■■ sepa- 
latcd,, if practicable, by slow evnporat. ,ii ; but 
as this method does not always peitoctly .sueceeH, 
however cKrcfully this evaporation be i on»hioled, 
it will be necessary to re-examine the salt.s ob- 
tained at the different periods of the evaporation. 
Caibonat of soda is usually dcpo«it«-*d rniiMisedly 
with the muriatip salts, but they may he .-cp i- 
rated by a process, pointed out by .M- (iioarwi'i. 
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It consists in washing this mixed salt with dis- 
tilled vinegar; for this acid dissolves the carbonat 
of soda. The mixture must then be dried, and 
washed a second time with alkohol, which takes 
up the acetit of soda, without acting on mariuc 
salt The spirituous solution being evaporated to 
dryness, and the residue calcined, the vinegar be- 
comes decomposed and burns. Soda alone re- 
mains, whose ijuantity may be then accurately 
determined. 

4. The water used in the quantityjof four or 
five hundred times the weight of the residuum of 
the mineral water contains only sulpliat of lime. 
This may be ascertained by pure caustic ammo- 
niac, which ocasious no change, while caustic 
potash precipitates it abundantly. By evapora- 
tion to dryness, the quantity of earthy salt con- 
tained in the ivatcr may be accurately ascertained. 

Ariijieial Mineral The numerous pro- 

cesses we have prescribed for examining the resi- 
dues of mineral waters by evaporation serve to 
Bseertaiii, with the greatest precision, all the se- 
veral matters held in solution in these fluids. An- 
other process remains to be made to prove the 
success of the analysis, vix. That of imitating 
nature in the way of synthesis, by dissolving in 
pure water the diflerent substances obtained by 
the analysis of mineral water which has been ex- 
amined. If tbe artificial mineral water has the 
same taste, the same weight, and exhibits the 
same phamomena with re-agents as the natural mi- 
neral water, it is the most complete, and the most 
certain proof that the analysis has been well 
made. This artificial combination has likewise 
the advantage of being procured in all places at 
pleasure, and at a trifling espeiicc ; and is even 
in some cases superior to the natural mineral wa- 
ters, for tlieir whole properties may bc^ changed 
by carriage, and other circumstances. The most 
celebrated chemists are of opinion, that it is pos- 
sible to imitate mineral waters. Macquer has 
observed, that since the discovery of the carbonic 
acid, and the property it is found to possess of 
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rendering many substances soluble in water, it is « 
niuch*more easy to prepare artificial mineral ura- 
ters. Bergman has described the method of com- 
posing waters which perfectly imitate that of Spa, 
Sheltzcr, Pyrnioiit, &c. He likewise iiifoVins us, 
that they are used with great success in Sweden, 
Olid that he himself lias experienced their good 
clfecis. Ouchanuy has published a work, iu which 
he has given a number of processes for imitating 
all the mineral waters usually employed in inedi- 
ciiiL*. We may therefore hope, that chemistryi' 
limy render tbe most essential service to the art 
of healing, hy afibrdiug valuable medicines, whose 
activity may be increased or diminished at plea- 
sure. 

Ill order to present the reader, under one point 
of view, with the most conspicuous features in 
the conipusilion of the mineral w.-iters of this and 
some other countries, the following symiptical 
tabic is subjoined, from Dr. Saunders* work on 
this subject. 

The reader will please to ob.scrvc, that under 
the bead of Neutral Parging Salts arc included the 
sulphats of soda and magnesia, and the muriats 
of lime, soda, and magnesia. The power which 
the earthy muriats may possess of acting on tha 
intestinal canal is not quite ascertained, but 
from their great solubility, and from analogy with 
salts, with similar component parts, wc may con- 
clude that this forms a principal part of their ope- 
ration. 

The reader will likewise observe, that where 
the spaces arc left blanks it sijitiifies that we are 
ignorant whether any of tiu' substance at the head 
of the column is cuntainod in the water; that the 
word none implies a certainty of the absence of 
that substance ; and the tern uncertain means Uiat 
the substance is contained, but that the quantity 
is not known. 

Pur the several mineral waters, consult their re- 
spective heads, as MAi.\tRN, Moffat, Spa wa- 
ters, &c. 
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M I N E R 

Ml'NHUAl.IST. s, ((nmi mintr a 1.) One 
skillal or tM)iployt’<I in minerals (Boifh').' 

iMlNEUA'LOOlST. y. Fr.) 

One who flisconr^es on iniiicrafs {iirowfi). 

MINEKALOCY’. (from nunvra, Eafin, n 
fnc'tallic ^cin; and >9yo;i Creek, a treatise or dis- 
course.) The Science of minerals or tos.^ils. The 
term, however, is iiitrin^ically barbarous, as hctnpr 
composed of two distinct and might be 

advaiitagconsly ejtchaiigcd for oryclology, but that 
it has obtained too extensive an inti odnet ion into 
aiiMoit all nioftem languages to be conveniently 
rcliiKiiiishcd or nitered. 

So lar as this seirnc^' i** coiineetcd with the arts 
< f thejeu’clkr aiwl lapidary, it m.sy be sabI to be 
i!i*jrly coeval with the world; for amongst the 
carl if. st historical recon!s we meet with frequent 
I cf» r( nces to the use of various metals and pre- 
vious stone*!. The wiitings of IMiny, Theophrav. 
tns, ;!rid lrlo';'’oriJts, unfold to us a very exten- 
sive de;^r'e of infonuatioti conaTiiing the know- 
ledge of ti e Greeks and Romans in the same 
branch of nalural history. But in rinne of tliese 
do we meet with anx’ thing like a systematic ar- 
raugemonf ; so that the fu st niuicraloriht who has 
any pietcn.sions to Hsrientific study oi‘ fossile sub- 
.otaiicr's i*! George Agricoia of S.axony : he fiist in- 
\estigated therr ext< rii il cljariictvr*-. and Judicious- 
ly dcfuied and ih?*-' lilK'd them. II. < arrangenieiit 
consists of two ei.*vs'«t‘!, fir**?, m mule or homoge- 
neous ininCi'dls., subdivided the four oidcra of 
terra, succnsconcn'tus, lapis and raetalhim; and 
second ,hetcrogcneou.s inineral.s, sabdivicicd into the 
orders of conipomid :ir.<l mix* 

Cardan published Us celebrated treatise very 
soon afterw'.ards. He dtlK^'i^'d 'tlly from Agricola 
in separatiiij^ the caliiie f;om the iiiflamntabic 
bodies. Kfatnian's vvoik Pe omni rcriim Fossi- 
liuin gcnerc, Gemnii«i, Lapi^iibus Motallis, &c. 
published in ir»(55, is nearly a transcript of Agri- 
cola, De Natura Fos'^ilium. It contains, how- 
ever, the addition of a treatise on petrifactions. 
Cssalpiniis, the botanist, and Boutins Von Boot, 
lias already published their respective works on 
metals and precious stones, btif they contain no- 
thing of importance. The work, however, of a 
Mexican priest Alonzo Bari 'a, written in Spanish 
about the same time, is oiitltU-d to .a more minute 
notice as accnrattly dc^riibir.g the mode of woik- 
iiig minerals, and as being the liist treitisc f^n 
amalgamation. 'I'his work is entiiicd De los M'-- 
tallos. Aldruv.indus followed Vncrt’.y afterwards 
with his Musciim Mctullicuni, a compibition ex- 
tracted from Agricola, Cardan, uivl Carsalpiun:- ; 
and first drew the attention of mineralogists r.) :mi v 
considerable degree to the subject of pctrifach» •' 
Ahlrovandus was followed hy Johnstone, ui bsv 
Moritite Regni Mineralis, published in 16b^, and 
by the celebrated Jesuit Jtthx.iasius Kirchcr, ia 
his Mundiis Subtcriancus, published in 1G78. A 
few years arterwank Woodwanl pnl)l!>*:'.f ;i his Cu- 
taloguo of Minerals, and may be regarded as the 
fir.«t English mineralogist of note. 

In 1708, Bccbcr published at L'’ydf 7 j his PIm'- 
sica dublerranea, in which he endcavotucd to ar- 
range mibeinls accoi^ing to tbeir cun* ^tlu iit parth. 
He was the first v riier who proposctl the opinion 
that the di^evence in compo&h'toii of cnitlis aifd 
stones might be employed iu locr arrangement 
and discrimitiatioii; and tirsi iniroduccd the di- 
vision of inbttds into perfect and inqif ifect. Bro- 
incl, who Whs u scholar ofB^ch'i’s. irnproircd 
upon this arrangement, .imJariM'ijrcd s'llplmr and 
hiiiuninous boclie.s m oug co:i<i'.i"*i cta:n<. In the 
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bcgiiiuing and towards the middle of the same 
ceiUifry, Bey‘*r, Butlncr, and Sclicdchzcr. em- 
pKiyed theuKclvi^s principally in the investigation 
of that liidily infercsting clas.s of bodies petri- 
factions. And although their works are disfigured 
by many idle .^peculations, and the individual spe- 
cies are hut indificrently ascertairuid, yet from this 
period the attention of mineralogists was mure 
largely directed to an Examination of vast masses 
of roi‘ks, and other moimtainons aggregations* 

In 1730, Magnus Von Brumel, a scholar of Hi- 
a‘mc nnil Boeihaave, published his celebrated 
System of Minerals, which was divided into the 
following onlcrs. 

I. F.arths. 

II. S.llt5. 

Ill Sulphurs. 

IV. Stones. 

1 . Resisting the action of fire, 

2. Calcinable. 

3. Vitrifying in tire. 

4. Figured. 

V. Petrifactions. 

VI. Calculi. 

VII. Scmi-met.nls. 

VIII. Metals. 

This method, however, can h.irdly be r.vTIed a 
syjitcm ; for the inventor has ouiittccl the cJassifi- 
intion, gcniTin character, specific differences, and 
the syiionyiiis of authors. He separates sand from 
earths ; sulphurs from pyrites; refers serpentine 
to tfic tiiarbirs ; and arranges mica with the cal- 
careous «>arths. 

Tn 173f> Linneus published the first sk«»tch of his 
mineral system; he republiishcd it in an improved 
ibimin 1748, and added, his finishing hand to it 
in 1708, when il stood as follows : 

CInKs I. Rocks* 

Order !• Iltamta, 

Gen. 1. Schist. 

Older II. Calcareous n 
Ceil. 2. M.’irblo. 

3. Alaba.stcr. 

4. Stiriuin. 

5. Spar. 

Orilrr 111. Argillaceous, 

Cm. fi. Tale. 

7. Aiiiiniit. 

fi. Mha. 

OnIr*r IV. Arenate, 

Gen 9. Sandstone. 

10. Quartz. 

n. Silcx. 

Order V. Aggregate^ 

Cm. 12. Stone, 

Cias*5 IT. Minerals. 

< )rdcr 1 , Salts, 

Ceil. rJ. Nitre. 

J >\, Narruni. 

1^. Boiax. 

• fi. .Muiia. 

1 7. Aliiuii’ii. 

18. Vilnol. 

Order II. Sulphurs^ 

Ovii. 19. Arubergiis. 

2U. Ainher 

21 . Bitiiirien. 
f 23. Pyiites. 

5J3. Aisexiic, 
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Order III. MhoI,. 

0<?n. Quicksilver. 

'i3. MolybdaMiuiH. 

*26*. Antimony. 

*i7. Zine. 

Its. Bismuth. 

99. Cobalt. 

30. Tin. 

31. Lead. 

.12. Iron. 

.33. Cupper. 

34. iSilver. 

36. Gold. 

Class III. Fossils. 

Order 1. Petrifactions, 

tieii. 36. ZooUtc. 

.37. Oinitholltr. 

38. Ainphibiulite. 

39. Ichthyolite. 

40. Kiitomoiite. 

41. nelpinitlujJitc. 

4'i. Ph}tolite. 

43. Crapliulito. 

Order 11. Conerete. 

Gen. 44. Calculus. 

4.5. Tartar. 

4<>. Eagle-stoiu*. 

47. Puniice*stonc, 

48. Stalactitue 

49. Toph. 

Order III. Earths, 

Ceil. 50. Ochre. 

M. Sand. 

;)2. Clay. 

53. Calx. 

5-1. Suit. 

lliifl system i« faulty in many respicts; it ha« 
tin* iiHTii liDweviT of havini* first drawn the uttcii- 
tifui Ilf inincraluy'ists to tlie study of llie crystal- 
Isn*- fi;;nrc.s of minerals, In«lcpcMnlently of wliidi, 
aitiioii'jli I/niiieiis cannot bu said to have coiilri* 
butr il imn'li to the progress of nrmeralojjy, yet iii- 
tiy his labours in the other biuiiclics of na- 
tural histoiy laid the foundation of that rcfoi ill- 
ation which was effected by snbsequLMit minuralu- 
gi' (n ill* wuh the first who cstablislic<l i'i; 4 ht ideas 
of stf in, and .showed that its principal object 
w:i« to assist the memory, and locnablo naturalUts 
to distinguish bodies from one another, and thus to 
ascertain if the respective subjects of tiicir invc'^li- 
2 ;a 1 ioii h.'iTcbecii previously described by others. He 
ah o lins the merit ot having taught that no system 
cm be of use t>iatdoos not possess an unifuiinity 
:ii the basi-suf its classification and numcncUture, 
and a fixed and gMierally retvivi'tl language. 

In the midst oi' the career of I.iiiiiens, ininera- 
logi<*j| cheinistiy was iiiucti advanced by tfie la- 
uoiirs of Pott and Heuclud ; and especially of the 
toniiM* Pott arranged eartiiy minerals according 
to then propot llun of ingredients, and thus paved 
♦be way for many of the chemical systems of the 
pi'c:>ent day. His four classes are the alkaline, 
siliceous, argillaceous and gypseous. An early 
dentil prcientoif this indefatigable chemist from 
exti mliug bis OMspiir'ies totlic metals. 

W-.illev, the conteiiipnrary of Liimeiis, and pro- 
fc«s.or of miiipralogy atUpsal, publisbed a system 
of iniich reptite nt Stockholm in 1747, and rr- 
publi.^hcd itwitli additions in A 772. The classes 
a nd ordcra were as follow ; 
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1. K.arth.«. 

1. Drj. 

2. Tenacious. 

3. MiiicmlizcJ. 

4. Haid. 

IL Stunls. 

I C'a1carci>u«. 

9. Vitrr'-fcnt. 

3. Fusible. 

4. Apyrou*-. 

> 5. Rocks. 

III. MlNKliALS. 

1. Salts. 

9. Sulpliiirs*. 

3. .Semi-metaU. 

4. Metals. 

IV. Concrete. 

4. Porous. 

•J. PcU'ifactlve. 

3. Figiirtnl. 

4. Calcalous. 

7n this system the I'xtcrnal ehaiMcters of the spe- 
cies were more .acenratciy detaileil than in any 
hitheitu advanced ; the ternnnolojy w is improved, 
and the synonyms of prececliug anlliur« w'cic elu- 
cidated. W.illcr was the first who swlj|i‘4»tcd to n. 
scriuns exaniiHalioii the principles on witicli mi* 
nemtogists had hitherto arranged mtntials. He 
rcjcclcil the characters drawn from use, value, and 
geological situation; and contended that c.)«r.sc«, 
orders, and genera, should be arranged according to 
chemical, but species ‘jhiefiy in confuriiuty with 
the external cbaracters. 

In the interval between Waller's first and second 
etlilion of bis system appeared those of Wollers- 
dorf, a disciple of Pott; CronsU-dt, Lehman, Vo- 
gel, Cat tnenser and Just; none of which, however, 
excepting Cronstedt, which appeared in 1753, is 
entitled to a ileUiibtl notice. Croiulcdt's system 
is bunt iijion ihe following foini: 

1. Earths. 

I. Calcareous. 

9. Siliceous. 

3. tlranative. 

4. Argillaceous. 

3. Micaceous. 

ft, Fliiors. 

7. Aslicstine. 

5. Zeolithic. 

9. Magnesiatc. 

II. Salts. 

1 . Acids. 

2. Alkalines. 

ni. Phlogistic. 

IV. Metals. 

1. Perfect. 

2. Impertect. 

'Phis system is chiefly mctallurgic; investigated 
uiKiii chemical principles, peculiar and not com- 
piled. It excludes many genera, as sand-stone, 
cellist, soil, toph, stalacLiU;, eagle-stone, calculus, 
nitre. Pumice-stone, rork, and pctritactions are 
added in an appciplix. 'I'he author denies that 
crystals originate from salts, and considers their 
figures to be rather curious than useful. He 
doubts whether the colours of gems have their 
origin from metals; betievos that calx existed 
before animals and vegetables; denies that the 
strata of the earth are regular ; and conaiders cIhm 
ractcristlc Uefiuitions as useless. 
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Our limits will not pormit us to descant on the 
nnmoi'cus syst«'iiis that have since floivcd in rapid 
succession* Wi: shall only ob.sci-vc that the best 
of them arc successively those of Vcitheini, Berg- 
man, Kirivan, Wenicr, Schmeisser, Habiiigioii, 
Gindin, and Brogriiast: and confine our remarks 
to the two which have been most extensively stu- 
died, namely, Werner's and Gmeliirs. 

OK these two \vc l):ive selcrl. il tlic last, as ofTeiiiig 
the best text'book for the Pantoloiiia : not, how- 
ever, that we ivoitld recommend it in prcfcicnceto 
the student who wishes tu hecoinc deeply and ex- 
tensively versed in mint lali'gy, but as bring himplci 
and more compivhensiblc to the general nadcr. 
We shall begin theroloJ-c wilh the, though publish- 
ed a few years later in or.lci of liino, and shall 
close our article with a succinct epitome of the 
general scope and s> stem of Werner, - jikI of the 
improvements it has reccivid from sei era 1 illus- 
trious sclsolars of tliis justly celebrated schoi 1. 

The system of Gindin is liUlc more than an im- 
proveiiirnt upon that of Linncns: it was p^lhli^h^■(l 
ot L(*ipsic in 17Vh3, and coiisirts of tho five follow- 
ing classes, instead of four, to which Linneus had 
limited the subject. 

Class 1. Hautus. 


A. Simple. 

Order 1. Taicosl. 
rt. Greasy. 

1. Talcum. 

Q. Dry and mcHgei . 

2. Serpentinus 
‘3 . AsbcsUiN. 

4. Actinotiis. 

5. Hornhk ndu. 


Order II. P()Xokhol'.s. 

6. Barytes. 

7. Crossopetra. 

8. Stroiitia. 

!J. Sydney a. 

Order III. Calcareous. 
a. Purer, 


10. 

Greta. 

11. 

Tophus. 

12. 

Spathuiii. 

13. 

Scht Stoll thus. 

14. 

Ii]olithn<i. 

1.5. 

Stalactites. 

16. 

Pisohthiis. 

17. 

Marmon. 

€ 

Less pure. 

t 

. Pjfferveseing, 

18. 

Snilliis. 

19. 

Tremolites. 

20. 

SU'llaris. 

21. 

Humus. 

22. 

Marga. 

S3. 

Magiicsiala. 

tt 

*. Not ejhreescing. 

24. 

Oypsum. , 

25. 

Hcpalicus. 

26. 

LazaruSp 

27. 

Fluor. 

28. 

Apatites. 

29. 

Boracites. 

OiHler IV. 

Aroimaceousi 

30. 

Aluminaris. 

31. 

Argilla. 

32. 

Puteolana. 

33. 

Caementuiiia 

^4. 

Cnridsiv* 


85. Ardcsia, ^ 

Sn. Basaltes. ^ 

37. Lava. 

38. Mic.-i. 

39. Opal I IS. 

40. Zeollthus. 

41. Scorlus. 

Order V. Siliceous. 

a, 

f. Impure . 

42. Gemma. 

4.'3. Oliviiius. 

44. FcKpatniii. 

4j. Pyrii.nachus. 

4fi. Prlrosilcx. 

47. Jasjiis. 

45. Suiiii<«. 

49. Circniiius 
.50. Ainarii'. 

.51. T.ydiiis. 

52. (hlorouiaiiatiis. 
ff. Purer. 

53. Arena. 

54. '^uartziim. 

5.5. Chniculoniu*’. 

56. Adnmas. 

Order VI. Adamantine. 

57. Adaniaiilinns. 

B. Aggregatf.. 
a. With particles more oi lets 
crystalline, cohering by 
no \i5ibic inUnncdiatr. 
Cement. 

.58 fiianitiiS. 

59. Gneissmn. 

Q. V ill) heterogeneous frag- 
ments imincised in inas>cs 
of other stoiu-s. 

69. Perphyrius. 
ol. Amygdalites, 
y. With fragmtnts of stone 
eoiigliitiiiated by a ce. 
tnent. 

62. Brtecia. 

63. Are nan us. 

C'la.ss II. Salts. 

64. Natriira. 

65. Borax. 

66. Muria. 

67. Nitriun. 

€8. Mirabile. 

69. Atnaruiii. 

70. A lumen. 

71. Vitrioliim. 

Class HI. Inelammablis. 

72. Turfa. 

73. Bitumen. 

74. Mcllite.^. 

75. Siiceinum. 

76. Ambra. 

77. Graphites. 

78. Sulphur. 

Class IV. Metals. 

79. Urauium. 

80. Wolfrainiim. 

81. Magnesium* 

82. Stibium. 

83. Ziiicum. 

84. Molybdeena. 

]B5. Stannum. 

S6. Cobalturo. 
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•7. Fernira. 

88. Arsenicum. 

Cuprum. 

90. NiccoUim. 

91. Bihiiiiitirin. 

9'2t Argentum. 

93. Pliimhiim. 

94. Hydrargyrum. 

9.S. All rum. 

!)C. Platiiia. 

Appendix. 

Class V. PuTuirAfTioM. 

I. Animal. 

ft. MnmmaU^ 

07. Aiitliropolilliiis. 

98. Znolitlius. 

f. limb, 

0.9. Oriiitholitliu*;. 

y. A/uphihials, 

100. Aiiiphibiolithtis. 

i. F/sfie.t. 

101. li'htliyolitlnis 

p. Invcls. 

111'.*. KiitomoIitluiS. 

IVt^ruL^. 

lO.i. C»*Jic-liyolithus, 

104. Curalliolitlius, 

II. Vegetadlk. 

lOj. Pliytolitliiis-. 

Tn enumerntin;:: the genera we have not added 
in llie present taldc those of later discovery, W- 
ea'i.e we h:i\e been desirous of giving it as pub- 
lished by the julhor liimself. In the geiv'ral couisu 
oj iiir work, however, llic reader will find that we 
h ivc brought the science down to the. present day, 
and have added the recently discovered metals of 
Osuiiimi, Indium, Rliodiuni, Paliadiuni, Chro- 
iniuiii, Columbium, Potassium, Sodium, &c. as 
well as the recent genera under the other classes. 

The system of Werner is by far the most com- 
prehensive of all the systems. It contemplates 
the scieoce of mineralogy under the five follow- 
ing branches, oryetognosy, miiirralugical che- 
ini.stry, geognosy, niiiieralogical geography, and 
economical mineralogy. 

Onjcioffnosy is tliat division of the subjert which 
teaches us to know fossils, and to rccognixe tli4>in 
whenever they occur to u.s. Itexliibits the dilfcr- 
ent subjects airanged in an onier corresponding as 
nearly as possible with that of their a(linitie.s, and 
distinguished from each other by appropriate de- 
'nominations, and by determinate and delincd olia- 
-racters. The object of miiieralogical cliornistry is 
the analysis of fossils, and the discovery of their 
constituent pri n(?iplrs. Geognosy 1 reats of the aeiie- 
ral structure of the earth. It makes us acquainted 
iwitli-th'e common and particular beds of fossils, 
with their probable origin, relative formation and 
arrangement in the earth : with the rucks which 
compose mountains, and which constitute, if not 
ithe solid mass, at least tho great shell of the globe. 
Tlie gcogQo.sy of this system is therefore, as we 
ha\e alraady had occasion to observe, the geology 
of natural philosophers in geqeral. (See the article 
.Osolooy.) The province of mnaralogiad geo- 
to describe geographically the scite of 
fossilstiii different countries : and that of economkal 
eAvneralogy the various economical purposes to 
mhick foBsJls may be applied. 
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It is to the first, second, and fourth of these 
branches of Inc general science as htn-e laid do»i>, 
that wre coniine onr view of miiipralog)'^ upon the 
present occasion : the third having been ulicady 
treatt’d of under tl e mtii-lc Ololog v, and tho ntth 
entering info the detailed considt ralioti of the in- 
dividual articles as thay oirur in the com sc of the 
work. 

The peculiar cxcelicnoy of the Woincrinn sy.«- 
tem is the accuracy ami df i- nnm.Uc powur of the 
l.'ingiiagc which il has iutrcHluivd : rmd in this rc** 
spLCt the illii.it rious author Ins laud.ibty a» well as 
most successrully followed up the firsi efforts uf 
Walh'i* upon the same siihjcct. In in.'- classical 
work, V'omlcr lb*ii/.ei<dicndtT Fossilier, lie has ad- 
iniiabiy collected all the old uinl adinittcl eha- 
r.wici.'jjdebciihfd cillierb tracc<l by bimscif on com* 
jiaitng iniiKT.d^ with inincTals; ilcfiiit'd the cha- 
iMcters in coimiion use, given to each an appropri- 
ate Hud fixed dctcriiiiiiulion, and arranued the 
whole into a wstcmatic order. The system 4»f 
Weiner is no'v ihcrefore embraced with no small 
degree td* cntl.usiasiii 4>ver most parts of Eniopc, 
perhaps of tho globe: Mr. Kirwan was one of tlic 
lirst who iravc it publicity m onr own country; 
M. llrochaot, nho has veiy eoii.siileiably improved 
upon it, 111 Fiance; and IX* l.i Rio in Spain : and 
now that it iuis cniisti d into its M*ivio<; tho very 
splendid and important discoveries ol Roma de 
l/islc, and the Abl'C llifiy, in tlio department of 
crystallography, it I»mU f.»ir to tiiiiniph cvc.ntually 
over all the rest, and {nTh.ips to contuiiio a^ long 
as the science shall continue itself. 

Tho foHoiving constitute its general pvinciplei 
and airaiigemiait; the elas'*c.s' biing four, viz. 
earths, sails, innaminables, and metals. 

1. The eaiths, earthy fossil. s, ur minerals com« 
pose the greater part of the crust of the earth, and 
generally form a covering to the rest. They arc 
not remarkable for being brittle, heavy, or light- 
coloured: arc little disposed to crystallize; are 
iininflaminable in a low temperature; insipid; and 
without much .smell. 

*2. The saline iniiieral.s arc commonly hcavyish, 
soO., and possi.i»s some degree of transparency. 

3. The indariiinables arc light, brittle, mostly 
opake, of a yellow brown, or black colour, seldom 
crystallize, and nevei feel cold. 

4. The metallic fossils arc heavy, generally 
opake, tough, inalleable, cold, not easily intlamed, 
and exhibit a great variety ot colours of a peculiar 
lu-strc. 

Under each of these classes arc various genera, 
s[)ecies, sub-species, and varieties, which vve shall 
instance as w'e proceed. Sometimes, as in the 
vegetable kingdom, we' find a strict affinity be- 
tween different species uf minerals ; in which ease 
they constitute or are said to belong to the same 
family. But in minoralogy one class dues not al- 
ways blend with another in a chemical point of 
view, nor furnish that beautiful gradation and al- 
most imperceptible union which is to be traced jn 
the other kingdoms of nature. 

Antecedently, huw'cver, to. a full dev elopement 
of 1 he classification in its different ranifiications, 
it necessary to give a brief explanation of the 
external characters by which minerals are distin- 
guished under this system : for without this nei- 
ther the individuals nor even the subdivisions 
themselves would be understood* 

External Characters. 

Thcie art either generic or specific. The 
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fCiiM»ri(’ charaotors con^s'stin certain ebc^iirical pw- 
pertKS of miiK'Fai^, without any reference to snch 
more palpable diftVreii -es as rolunr, lustre, weijttit, 
&c. ; while these paipabk cKllerences form the 
sporifie characters. 

Gi'nericcharactersniay begtMipral or particular. 
In the first division are cfnnprehcndcd those that 
ocnir in all miiurals; in the. last those that are 
found only in particular classes of minerals. 

The paiticular penerre external characters are 
thus atlvuntagiuiisiy arranged. 

1 . Colour* 

2. C'obcsiou of particles; distingHished into 
solid,- fiinhli', and finid. 

la solid inlnerals arc to be regarded the external 
«hape, lustre, aii<l surface. When brokeiii the lus- 
tre of the fracture, the fracture itsilf, and the 
;»liape of the fragments are to be noticed. In di- 
stinct concretions rt'gurd must lie. paid to the shape 
of the (‘oncretioiis, their siirfjce, their lustre, 
irarr|>arcncy, streak and soiling. All these may 
he ascertained by the rye. By the touch wc may 
discocM tlie hardness of minerals, tlicir tenacity, 
frangihiiity. flexibility, their uncliiosity, coldness, 
weight, and adhesion to the tongue. By the ear 
irc distinguish their sour<I, and by the smell nud 
taste th ' qualities which these two senses indicate. 

In ri':;ib!e minerals, extei nal :«hape, lustre, aspect 
of particles, soiling, and degree of friability, are 
to be attended to. 

Ill fluid minerals the lustre, transparency, and 
fluidity, are principal objects to bc'regardcd. 

Tlie specific eitteriial characters of minerals are 
founded uti the distinctions and varieties of the 
two great generic divisions. And first, of colourr, 
the names of ivhich are derived fiom ceitain bo> 
dirs in which they most generally occur, either m 
a natural or artificial state, or from dilTeient mix- 
tures and compositions of both. 

I. CaLOua. 

1. White, This may be snow-white, rcddi.sh- 
white, yellowish-white, sil\er-whitc,greyisli-ivhite, 
grer ni.<h- white, mi Ik-Whilc> or tin* white. 

2. Grey. liad-giev, blueish-grey, pearl-gn y, 
teddish-gtey, ‘rtioVe-gfey, greenish-gay, yellow- 
ish-grey, sU‘el-grey,and a«h-grcy. 

S. Black. Grcyibh-black, brownish-bhick, daik- 
btaCk, iion-biack, grecnish-blnck, and bUicish- 
black* 

4; Blue. IndigO-blne, Prussian-blue, lavender- 
blue, smalt-bluc, sky-blue. 

5. Green. Vt:idogri?-grern,' ceIncien-grCen, 
hKniutain-green, emrraid-grccn, Icck-giccn, ap>- 
pie-greCii, grass-green, pisstechio-i'ueu, aspara- 
gus-green, olivc-grccii, Llacfcish-g.ccn, cauaty- 
green. 

6. Yelloit. Sulpliuf-ycllow, lcmon-\c*! low, gold- 
yellow, bcll-niotal yellow, straw^yuiiow, winr- 
ytilloW, tsahella-yelluw, oc).ro-yt Ih w, oiang«’.-ycl- 
lbW| honey-yellow, wax-ytllo%v, br.-.ff,-y»illoiv. 

7. R6d. Morning- red, byaeiiiih-rcd,ljrii’k-rcd, 
scaricl-ied, copper-nd, blouil-red, l■arlui:l<>r«d, 
cochineal- red, crimson r.-^, coluinbinc-rcii, flesh- 
red, rose-red, peacb-blosstim-rt.d, cheiry-rcd, 
kerowirfsh-rod. 

b. Dnowm Roddis!i-brown,clovc-tro\vn, hair- 
brhwti, y«Ho^i«b*bi'o\vn, tomtiac-broivn, Woud«- 
brown, Irver-brown, bhicki^.h-om. a. 

Besides these dietinctio nr,, tolonrs may clear, 
dark, light, or pale ; they may liavt: a tarn5sh;:d 
appearance, a {day, a changeability, an Iri Jewence, 
HU opalescence, a permnuec.t aficration.aiid ude- 
fiiteation of figure or pattern, .mch as dotted, spot- 
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ted, clouded, flamed, stiiped, reined, dendritic, or 
riiiiiiibrin. 

11. Cohesion or Paktici.es. 

Minerals arc divided into, 1. Solid, or snch as 
have tlieir parts coherent, and not easily move- 
able; 8. Friable, or tliat state of aggregatiun in 
which tlio particles tnay be overcoiiio hy simple 
pressure of the finger ; and 3. I'luid, or such as 
consist of particles which alter tiieir place in re- 
gard to each other by their own weight. 

] • Solid Minerals. 

F-xtcrnnl aspect has three things to be regardeil, 
1. The shape ; 3. The surface; and 3. The lustre. 
The cxtcin.il shape again may be common, par- 
ticular, regniar, or cxiraucou ^ ; and hence arise 
the specific liiflcrciiccs* 

1. The coiiimnn external slnpe may be mas- 
sive; di^scminateil coarsely, minutely, or finely ; 
in angular pieces, sharp-corncre.d or blunt-corner- 
cd ; ill grains, large, coarse, small, line, angular, 
lUt, round ; in plates, thicl: or thin ; in inoiii- 
braiiLS or flakes, thick, thin, or very thin. 

The partieuhir external shape may be loiigish, 
i\< dcntifurin. filiform, capillary, reticulatic, den- 
dritic, curallifoiin, stalaetitic, cylindrical, tnbi- 
forin, claviform, or fruticosc ; romirlish, as globu- 
lar, sphv'iicnl, ovuidal, splicroulal, ainygdaloidal, 
hotryoidal, renifoim, tuberose, or fiiscd-Iike j flat, 
a& specular, or in leaves ; cavernous, as cellular iu 
various foims, with imprv'ssionr., pciforated, cur- 
ri'dcd, amorphous, or re.slcuhii'; eiiiangled, as 
ramose, &c. 

Ill the regular external shape or crystallizatiofi 
aie to be rcg.irdeil its g«'iuiiiiencss, according to 
which it may be eitlier true or supposititious; its 
shape, made uf> of planes, (dges, angles, in which 
are to be observed the fundamental figure and its 
parts, the kind of iundanir ntal figure, the vniicties 
of eacli kind of fundamental fi* 4 ure, witii their uc- 
cidentb cml di^t netions, and the alterations which 
the fiiiidaiiiciital fieuie undergoes by tiuneation, 
by bevelineiit, by ucamination, or by a division of 
the platKs. TIxtc are a vaiiety of figuics under 
each of tb<-'.e subdivisions. 

Jt niuiit be remarked also, that tbc external shape 
may be extraneous, or derived from the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms, as in fossils and potii- 
fications. 

3. The external surface contains several varieties 
of distinctions. It may be uneven, granulated, 
rough, smooth, or streaked in various ways and 
directions. 

The external lustre is the third generic cx- 
■’vi nal charncter, and is of much importance to be 
..itended to. In this we have to consider the m« 
tensity of the lustru, whether it is splendent, shin- 
ing, :;ii t..'ning, glimmering, or dull ; next the sort 
of lu^^re, wiu'ther nictaUic or coiiimon. The latter 
U d. stint.'..' shed into semi metallic, adamantine, 
jN'aily, i\.iiinou!>, and viireoiis. 

Aspeel of the FraetUrt af solid Minerals^ 

A fter the cxternul .^.vpect, the fracture forms im 
iAcousitlerablc char.icter in minerals. Its lustre 
may bo determined in the external liustre ; but 
the fracture itself admits of grent varieties. It 
may be compact, splintery, coarsely splintery, 
finely splintery, even, cuficboidal, uneven, earthy, 
hackly. If the fmcUrni is fibrous, we are to couw 
sidev the lhicknft%,of tin* tibiiN, if coarse or dtl»- 
cate; the diicoitou of ‘Ain fibres, if Straight or 
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curved ; and the posiN^n of the fibrear, if j^ataifel 
or diverging. 

In tiie nidintcd fracture wc are to regard the 
breadth of the r M'S| their dtrcetion> their position, 
their passage or cleavage, fn the foliated fracture, 
the size of the folia; their degree of perfection, 
their direction, position, aspect of their surface, 
passs^re or cleavage, and the number of cleavages, 
arc to be noted. 

The shape of the fragments may also be very 
various-regular, as cubic, rliomboidal, trapezoidal, 
icc, or irregular, as oimcifonii, .«'plintory, tabular, 
iudeterminately angular. 

Aspect of the diitmet Concretions^ 

The shape of the distinct concretions forms very 
prominent external characters. They may be 
granular, different in shape, or in magnitude; 
they i«ay be lamellar, distinct, concretions, differ- 
ing in the direction of the laiiiclla:, in the Ihick- 
uesfl, with regard to shape, and in the position. 

TIi« 5 surf.icu of the distinct concretions may he 
smooth, rough, stivaked, or uneven; as for their 
lustre, it inav bn determined in the same inanuor 
as the external lustre. 

Genera! Aspect as to Transparency, 

Minerals, as is well known, have different de- 
grees of transparency, w hich may be considered 
among thtir external characters. They may be 
transparent, bemitransparent, traiitlucent, tians* 
lucent at the etlges, or opatpio. 

The Streak, 

The colour of this extemal character may be 
either similar or different. It is jircsiMited to us 
wiien a mineral is scraped with the point of a 
knifo; and is similar when the powder that is form- 
eti IS of the same colour with the miner.*!!, as in 
chalk: or dissimilar or different, as in cinnabar, or- 
pi men t, &c. 

Tie Snling or Cohnrsng 

Is ascertained by taking any mineral substance 
between the lingers, or drawing it across some 
other body. It may soil strongly, As iti chalk, 
sliglift} , as in molybdena, or not at all, which is a 
(j[unlity belonging to most of the solkl minerals. 
All the preceding cxtenial characters are recog- 
nised by the eye. 

External Chdraetere from the Teach, 

These arc eight in numlicr, and are not destitute 
of utility to the mineralogicul Student. 1. Hard- 
ness; 2. Tcnacy; 3, Frangibilit}' ; 4. Flexibility ; 
.*1. Adhesion to the tongue ; G« Uuctuosity ; 7. 
Coldness ; 8. Weight, 

Hardness inay be tried l»y a capacity to resist 
the flie, yielding a little to it, by being sotiil-hard, 
soft, or very soft, 'fenaeity has different degrees, 
m substances being brittle, seetileor mild, or duc- 
tile. The frangibility consists in mitierals being 
very difficultly frangible, diffteultly frangible, easi- 
ly frangible, or very easily frdngible. The flexi- 
bility is proved by being simply flexible, elasticly 
flexible, commonly flexible, or iriflcxiblc. The 
adliesion to the tUiigiio ihay be strongly adhesive, 
pretty strongly, weakly, very weakly, or not at all. 
Uuctuosiiy may be meager, rather greasy, jpnehsy, 
or very greasy. Coldness »itibdivided ihto fcold, 
pretty cofti, rather cold. Weight Inay be distin- 
guished into swimming or supernatant, light, ra- 
ther light, heavy, very bbavY.* The thfee lu^t di- 
visions from thb touch areiti the Wernerian syt- 


tem Regarded as anomalOnk; b'nt thdy sdditt 
perly to be classed under this hc'ad. 

Ejelernal Ckaraeters from tie Seund or Hearings 

The different hinds of sound which occur in the 
mineral kingdom are. 1. a rin;init sound, as in 
native arsenic and thin splintors of horn-stone ; 8. 

A grating sound, as in fresh-burnt clay ; S. A creak- 
ing sound, as that of natural .luialgaiii. 

2. Triable Minerals, 

The external characters drawn from Toineralsof' 
this class are derived, first, from the external 
shape, which may be massive, disseminated, thinly 
coating, spumous, or dendritic: secondly, from 
the lustre, regarded under its intensity, whether 
glimmering or dull, and its sort, whether common 
glimmering or metallic glimmering : thirdly, from 
the aspect of the particles, as being dusty or scaly; 
fourthly, from soiling or colouring, as strongly or 
lightly: and lastly, from the friability, which lAay 
be loose or cohering. 

3. Fluid Minerals, 

Of external characters drawn from fluid mine- 
rals there are only two kinds, which include three 
varieties ; \ , The lustre, which is eiihcr mebdlic, 
as ill mercury, or resinous, as in ruck oil. 2. The 
transparency, which is transparent, as in naph- 
tha; turbid, as in mineral oil ; or opaque, as m 
mercury. 3. The fluidity, which may be fluid, as 
ill mercury, or viscid, a$ in moimtain tar. 

External Characters from the Smell, 

These may be spontaneously emitted ami de- 
scribed, as bituminous, faintly sulphureous, or 
faintly bitter ; or they may be produced by bicath- 
ing on, and yield a clay-like smell ; or they may 
be excited by friction, and smell urinous, sulpliu- 
reous, garlick-like, or cmpyreuniatic. 

Extemal Charaelerfrem the Taste. 

This character prevails chiefly in the saline clasi, 
and it contains the following varieties : A sweetish 
taste, sweetish astringcait, styptic, saltly bitter, 
saltly cooling, alkaline, or urinous. ^ 

Having now given a synoptical view of the ex- 
ternal characters of minerals, wc shall proceed to 
their classification, and in this wo shall chiefly 
follow the names and arrangement of professor 
Jameson. 

CLASS I. 

EARTHY FOSSILS. 

First Genus, Diamomo. 

Diamond, 

This precious stone has great variety of sbndeF, 
exhibiting .*i beautiful play of colours. It occurs 
in indeterminately angular and completely sphe- 
rical grains, which present planes of crystalliza- 
tioii, or are actually crystallized. Its fundamen- 
tal crystal is the octaodron, which passes into va- 
rious forms, ll is hard in the highest degree, brit- 
tle, not very ditficultly frangible, aud has a spe- 
cific gravity ot 3.600. 

Tiie diamond lias, by modern experiments, 
been proved to be nearly pure carbon, and begiiis 
to burn at H® nr 13^ of Wedgewood. See Plate 
107. Mineralogy, figs. 1. and 2. 

Seeehd Genus, Zircon. 

First Speeiii, Zircon. 

The prtyailirig colour is grey, but it occors like- 
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vise green, blue, red, yellow, and brown, with va- 
rious interiTKHliatti tints. 

It is found most commonly in roundish anitular 
pieces, with rounded angles and edges. When 
crystallizied. the figure is generally a rectangular 
four-sided prisiii ; somewhat flatly ucuminated by 
four planes, set on lateral planes ; but of this ligutc 
there are sev<’ral varieties. The crystals arc al- 
most always very small, have a smooth surface, 
hoitlering on strongly splendent. Internally, the 
lustre ia strongly splendent, passing into adaman- 
tine. Fig. .3. 

Zircon is hard in a very high degree, brittle, 
frangible without great difBculty. Specific gravity 
4.700. It forms a colourless transparent mass with 
borax, but is infusible hy the blowpipe without ad- 
dition. 

Found in the island of Ceylon, where it was first 
discovered, and lately in Norway, imbedded in a 
rock composed of honiblend and feisjiar. 

Frequently cut as a precious atone, and used as 
xn infirior kind of cliainoii'l, of which it was once 
considered as a variety. Its play of colours very 
considerable. 

Sftond Sdedet, Iljfaeiuth. 

TIic chitf colour is red, passing to reddish- 
brown, and to orange-yellow. The fii;ure a rect- 
angular four-sided prism, flatly aiuiiiiiuatcd by 
four planes, which are set in the lateral edges. Of 
this flgurc, however, siwcral varieties occur. 

The crystals are generally small, and always 
imbedded. The lateral planes smooth, and ex- 
ternally shining, liitcrualiy it is splendent and 
glassyi inclining somewhat to rnsinous. 

The hyacinth is transparent, very hard, fran- 
gible without particular difBculty, feels a little 
greasy when cut, and has a specilic gravity of 
about 4.000. 

Is fusible with borax. Exposed to the blowpipe 
it loses its colour, but not its transparency. 

Occurs in rocks of the newest floctz trap form- 
ation, and sometimes in sard. Is n native of Cey- 
lon, the country of gems ; of Spain, ofPortiig.il, 
France, Italy, S'uxony, and probably Scotland. 

It takes u due polish, and uhen the colours are 
good, it is highly \almd. A thiid species, called 
ciimainon stone, has lately been discovered at Cu- 
Innibo, in Ci^lon. 

Thir^ Cenut- Flint. 

First Sj/eetes. Chrifjober^i. 

The prevailing or generril euh or is asparagus- 
green, passing into a vaiiety ot allied shades. It 
exhibits a milk-white light; occurs in roundish 
and angular grain.«, which sometimes appioacli in 
shape to the cube. It is vcMoin crystallized ; but 
wbi’ii ill this state it commonly })re'-entN a longish 
six-sirled tabic, having truiu'atcd latt lal <'dgc*s, and 
longitudinally streaked lateral jdyiics. The cry- 
ctalsare small, externally shining, and inteiiially 
splendent. Fig. 4 . 

It is hard, biittle, not very easily frantrilde, with 
a specific grai ity of O.tiOO. Without addition it is 
jnfu.sible. 

The chrysoberyl is found in Brazil, and in the 
sand of Ceylon. U is sometimes set in rings with 
a yellow foil, but is rar.ly iii the possession of our 
jewellers. 

Stind S/ecies. Cbn/settfe, 

The chief colour is pistachio-green, of all de- 
grees of intensity. It occurs in original angular 
aharp-edged pieces, with a rough, scaly, splintery 
■urface^ and when crystallized exhibits a broad 
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rectangular four-sided prism, with its lateral edges 
sometimes truncated, sometimes bevillcd, and 
acuminated by six planes. Fig. 5. 

The external surface of the crystals is splendent, 
internally splendent, and vitreous. 

TAirJ Speeits, Olivine* 

The colour is generally asparagus-green, of va« 
rioiis degree.'! of intensity. It is found imbedded 
also ill roundish pieces and grains ; and when cry- 
stallized, which is rare, in rectangular foiir-sidcd 
priims. 

Internally, it is shining, varying between glisten- 
ing and splendent. It is semitransparent, very 
easy fiungible; in a low degree hard, and not par- 
ticularly heavy. It is nearly iiifn.«ible without ad- 
dition. Occurs imbcMlded ill basalt; is frequently 
found in Bohemia, and also in Hungary. Austria, 
France, England, li eland, Scotland, Sweden, Ice- 
land, and Norway. Pieces as large as a man's 
head have been found in some parts of Germany. 

Fourth Species* Au^ite* 

The general colour is blackish-green. It occurs 
chiefly in indetcrriiinato angular pieces and round- 
ish giains. Occasionally it is cij^staliized, and 
pre.st'nts broad lectangular six-sided prisms. The 
crystals arc mostly small. Internally the lustre 
is shining, approaching sometimes to splenrlent. 

The augite is only translucent, and but faintly 
transparent. It is Imid, not very easily frangible, 
and nut paiticiilarly heavy. 

It is found in basalt, either singly or accom- 
panied with olivine, in Bohemia, Hungary; .at 
ArthurVseat, near Edinburgh; in some of the He- 
brides, and in Norway. From (divine it is distin- 
guished by its darker colours, tho form of its cry- 
btallization, and its greater hardness. 

Fifth Species, Vesuviane, 

Its principal colour is dark olivc-grccn, passing 
intoother allidi shades. It occurs massive, and 
often crystallized in N'ctaiigular four-sided prisms. 
Tiicciystals arc irio<itly short, and jdaced on one 
another. Kx!(.rually their surface alternates be- 
tween glistening ami splendent. Internally they 
aic glistening, with a lustre belwceu vitreous and 
resinous. 

The vesuviane is translucent, hard in a mode- 
rale degree, and approaching to heavy. Before 
th<j blow-pipe it rnelLs without addition. 

It is found among the i^xuviae of Vesuvius, from 
whence it derives it.s name, iu Siberia and KamU 
schntka. At Naples, it is cut into ring-stones, 
and ' *ji\ under various names. 

Sixth Species, Ijuxite, 

Tlie colours are yellowish and greyish-white. It 
occurs mostly in original round and angular grains. 
When ciystallized, it exhibits acute double eight- 
sided p} nimids. Iiileriially it is shining, and ap- 
proaching to glistening, with a vitreous lustre, in- 
clining noiiiewhat to resinous. 

The kmite is translucent and semitransparent. 
It is hard in a low degree, brittle, easily frangible, 
and not very heavy. It is infusible without ad- 
dition. With borax, it forms a. brownish trans- 
parent glass. 

It is found in rocks of the newest floetz trap 
formation, particularly in basalt, near Naples, and 
ill the vicinity of Rome. Bergman gave it the 
name of white garnet ; but Werner has aicertaia- 
ed it to be a distinct speciei of iUelf, 
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SptcUs, Mdaniii, 

The general colour is velvet-black. It occurs 
crystallised in a .six-sided prism. The crystals are 
mlddU'.sized or small. Kxternully they are smooth 
and sinning:, approaching to splendent; internally 
shininu, inclining to glistening. 

The inelanite is opaque, hard, pretty easily 
frangitile, and not very heavy. It occurs imbedded 
in it)cks of the newest floetz trap formation, and 
hitherto has been found only at Frescati and St. 
Albano, near Rome. 

Efghh Spates* Garnet, 

This is divided into two sub-species, the pre- 
cious garnet and the coiniiiuii garnet. Sec ar- 
MKT, and tig. 6. 

Ninth Speeieu Fjfr§pe, 

The’colour is dark blorwl-rcd. It occurs in small 
and middle-sized roundish and angular grains ; but 
never crystallized. Its lustre is splendent and 
vitreous. It is completely transparent, hartl so as 
to scratch quartz, and not particulaily heavy. 

The pyropc is t'oiiiid imbedded in ser])t-iitine in 
Saxony and Bohemia. lu Fifctliirc, Scotland, it is 
found ill the sand on the sc.a shore. U is employ- 
ed ill variuiis kinds of jewellery, and is generally 
set in a good foil* 

f Tenth Spates. GrenatUe, 

The colour is adaik reddish-brown. It is al- 
ways crystallized in broad six-sided prisms. The 
crystals are small and middle-sided, internally 
glistening, with a lustre betwouii vitreous and re- 
sinous. 

The grenalitc varies from opaque to translucent, 
is hard, brittle, easily frangible, and not parlicular- 
ly he ivy. 

It is found imbedded in mica slate, in St. Go- 
thard, Switzeiland; and is also met with in Bri- 
taimy and in Spain. 

Eleventh Species, Spinelie. 

The predominant colour is red, which passr.s on 
into blue, green, yellow, and brown. It occurs in 
grain.<«, and likewise crystallized in octat*droiJS 
with several variations. The crystals are very rare- 
ly middle-sized. Externally and internally the lus- 
tre is 8]ilendent and vitreous. 

The spinelie alternates from transparent to vi- 
treous : it is hard in a pretty high degree, and ap- 
proaches to heavy. It is fusible with borax : occurs 
in rocks belonging to the newest floetz trap form- 
ation ; and is found in Pegu and Ceylon. It is uscxl 
as a precious stone, and considerably valued, 
though possessing neither the baldness nor the lire 
of the oriental ruby. 

Twelfth SpeeSer. Sapphire* 

The principal colour Berlin blue; but it is found 
•Iso red, with all the intermediate shades between 
these two colours. It occurs in small rolled pieces, 
•nd crystallized in double three-side pyramids, of 
which there are several varieties in figure. 

The crystals are small and middle-sized. In- 
ternally the lustre is splendent and vitreous. It 
IS more or less transparent in different specimens. 
Some varieties, when cut, exhibit a star •£ six 
»y». Fig. 7. 

The sapphire is hard in the highest degree, but 
yields to the diamond ; it is easily frangible, and ra- 
Iher heavy, having a specific grgvityof about 4.000. 
it is'iofufi^lc witlKi^t : occurs rocks 


of the newest tloetz trap formation, and is sup- 
posed to be an inmate of granite, nyenile, and 
other pi'iniitivp rucks. 

This precious stunc is found in the utino.st beauty 
in Pegu and Ceylun. It is also a native of Por- 
tugal, of France, and of B dinnia. Next to the dia- 
mond, it is the must valuable of gems, ami is used 
ill the finest kind of jewellery. 

It should be observed, that the violet-eoloiirwl 
sapphire is the oriental aniahyst; liiat the yellow 
is the oriejital chrysolite mul topaz ; ai.d that the 
green is the oriental ctneraid. 

Thirteenth Speeiet, Corundum, 

The principal colour is a greenisli-wbiu>, of va- 
rious degn cs of intensity. Ii ocriiis massive, dis- 
seminated, in rulleil pieces, and crystallized. The 
crystallizations icsenible those of the sapphire, 
and the crystals are miildlc-sided and iiidiedded. 

The coriiiidimi is- duplicating translucent, hard 
in a high degree, pretty easily fraiii^iblc, and u{)« 
proaches to heavy. It is supposed to occur imbed- 
ded in granite, syenite, or grf'en-stoiie, and is 
found ill t'nc Carnatic and on the coast of Ma- 
labar. See Corundum. 

Fourteenth Species, Diamond Spar, 

The colour is a daik hair brown. It oceiirg mas- 
sive, disseminated, in rolled pie(‘e'<, and crystal- 
lized in bix.sidod prisms, or very ai'iite six -sided 
py'rauiids. lutiTiudly, its liistie is spb iident, ap- 
proaching in a slight dciriec to adsirnantinc. It 
may be eat so as to present an ojulcseenl star 
of six r.iys, of a peculiar piarly light. 

It is tiansiucciit on the edg^s, hard in a high 
degree, easily hangible, and not particularly 
heavy. 

The diamond spar probably occurs in granite. 
It has hitherto been foimd only in China. Both 
this stone and corundum are employed in etiiiiiig 
and poiisliing hard mincM'als, and they seem to be 
ijcaily allied to each oilier. 

Fifteenth Species. Emery, 

F.mcry is hard in the highest degree, not very 
easily frangible, and is heavy. It occurs in beds 
of talc and steatite, and is frequency accom- 
panied with calcspar and blende. It is found in 
Saxony, in tlie islands of the Archipelago, in Spain, 
Normandy, and is said also to be a na^ve of the 
isles of (jiieriisey and Jersey. 

11 is of great use in cutting and polishing hard 
bodies. 

Sdseteenth Sputa, Topaz. 

The chief colour is a wine-yellow, of all degrees 
of intensity. It is found massive, disseminated, 
and sometimes rolled, but most cDiiimonly crystal- 
lized in oblique eight-sided or four-sided prisms, 
which exhibit severaf varietic^. The crystals are 
small and middle-sized, externally splendent; in- 
ternally splendent, and shining: liihtrs vitreous. 

The topaz alteniates from translucent to trans- 
parent, and is duplicating transparent. It is hard 
in a high degtee, easily frangible, and is not par- 
ticularly heavy. It is fusible with borax; and 
some kinds in a gentle heat turn white, and are 
sometimes sold for diamonds. 

It is commonly found in veins that traverse pri- 
mitive rof*ks in Brazil, Siberia, in Pegu, and Cey- 
lon ; in Bohemia, Saxony, and in Cornwall. Kx- 
hibiting various forms and tints, it has often been 
confounded with other precious stones* it is much 
used in seals and rings. 
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Scvenieeuih Specitt* 'Em^r9U, 

The green called emerald is the cliarnct eristic 
colour of this species, but it has all degrees of in** 
tensity iVoin deep to pale. It is said to occift* mas- 
sive aud in rolled pieces, h'lt most commonly cry- 
stalHxed in low equiangular six-sided pri-ems. The 
crystals arc middle-sized and small. Internally 
the lustre is intermediate between shining and 
splendent, and is vitreotis» It alternates from 
transparent to translucent, and is duplicating 
transparent. 

The emerald is hard, not particularly heavy, 
melts easily with horag, but is soarcel3' fusible 
before the blow-pipe. It occurs in veins that tra- 
verse clay-slate, and at present is only found in 
South America, particularly in Peru, though the 
Homans arc said to have procured it from Egypt 
and Ethiopia. 

From the bcautj' and vivacity of its colonr, the 
charming emblem of the vegc-tnblo kingdom, this 
precious stone is much admired, ond employed in 
the most expensive kinds of Jeweller}*. See Eme- 
rald. 

Eighttenih Sptciei, 

This is divided into two sul>-specip-;, the pre- 
cious and the sohorlous beryl. Sec IIrryi., and 
Eg. 8. 

Nthittmih Sptciet* Schoti, 

This is divided into two sub-species, common 
achoil and tourmaline. 

Tiventitth Sp^eiis* Thumenicne. 

The colour is commonly clove-brown, of various 
degrees of intensity. It is occasionally found mas* 
Mve, more frequently disseminated , liiit gcnernlly 
crystallized in very flat and oblique rhombs. Ex- 
ternally, its lustre is generally splpndeut ; inter- 
nally, it alternates irorojglisteuing to .<ihiiiiiig, and 
ip vitreous. 

This species altciT.atcs from perfectly tran.i’- 
parenl to weakly translucent. It is pretty haul, 
very easily frangible, and not particularly hf*a\y. 
U appears to be peculiar to the primitive moun- 
tains, and is found imbedded in limestone in Sax- 
ony, Pauphiny, Norway, Sibeiia, aud Cocnwnll. 

T'XinHijf'jirtt Spma* Irw-FOni. 

The colour a yellovish-bruwii, bordering on 
liver-brown, ft occurs oemmonly massive, but 
also crystallized in small equiangular six-sided 
prisms. Externally, lustre is splendent; in- 
ternally, shining, and is iiitfifnuediate between vi- 
treous and resinous. 

Iron-flint is opaque, and slightly translucent on 
the edges. It is pretty hard, somewhat difficultly 
frangible, and approaching to heavy, it occurs 
ill iron-stone veins, and is found in Saxony, and, 
according to Karsten, at Bristol. It lender.^ the 
imn ore, along with which it is dug, veiy difficult 
affusion. 

TiusMlytteoMd Specitt. Quartz. 

‘Werner divides this into five sub. <(pecics^ ame- 
thyst, rock crystal (fig. 9.), milk, quartz, common 
quartz, and prase. The first sub-spccics is again 
subdivided into common ainctbysl and tbiLk fibrous 
amethyst. See Quabtz, AMeTtn s'; , (fee. 

ltventj/-tkir4i‘Sptdej. Hem^Stane. 

Horp-elone is divided into three sul)-epecies^ 
splifitcry horn-stone, cuHChpidul boru-stone, and 
wood-stone. 


Firjt Sui-’Spwe*, SpliHfgry ffwH-Shn&. 

The common colour grey, but often red, with 
various sliudes of each. It is usually found mas- 
sive, or ill large balls. Iiiterunlly its lustre is dull; 
but glimmering whep it uppioaches to the natiirc 
of quartz. It is more or less translucent on the 
edges, bard, brittle, very di^cultly frangible, and 
not particularly heavy. 

The substance is infusible without addition; andf 
is found in the shape of balls in limc-stoiie, and 
sometimes forming the basis of porphyry. It is a 
native of Bavaria, Sweden, ami the Shethind is- 
lands ; and appears to differ from quartz in con- 
taining a larger proportion of alumina. 

Second Sub~spectcs. Conchoidat Hom^Stoat* 

The colour runs from grcyi^li-whitc to yellowish 
and gi-eenisli-white. It occurs massive. Inter- 
nally, it is a little glistcniue, strongly translucent 
on the edg&s. hard, easily fiungiblc, and not par- 
tioiil.irly hea\ y. 

Conclioidal liorn-stonc is found in beds or in 
veins, accompanied with a-jate, at Goldberg, iii 
Saxony. 

TMrd Sub-species. IVctiJ-Sione. 

The ptevniling colour ash-grey, bat with m.iny 
diffi o lit ^llndr>. Its shape is exaelly coiifonn- 
able to its bnincr woody form, urlietlicr Irivrik, 
bratiehes, or roois. Intern;*IIy, it is sometimes 
dull, nud sornetmies gliinincring and glistening; 
sli^htiy ti,ai!sl«c£.ivt on the edges, pudty hard, 
(Visil/ and not purtieularly heavy. 

is touud insul.itod in sandy loam in Saxony, 
B du mia. Ku^sia, Hungary, and .it Loch Neagh in 
lict.u.d. It receives a gooil polish, and is applied 
to tlie Njiiu; purposes as agate 

T'svemt^-fourih Species. Feint. 

The jn*n«wil coliiiir grey, hut with many ra- 
lieties. Ir oeeur-i massive, m regular plates, iij an- 
gular grams aiifi speeics, in globular aiiu ellipLical 
roih d pieecJ*. in the form of sand, and tuberose and 
perloratcd . Somctinios it U crysutllized, when itex- 
hiidts double six -Aided piisms, or flat double three- 
sided pyramids. Internally, the lustre is glim- 
mering, translucent on the edges, hard, easily 
liaiigibic, and not particularly heavy. 

FwentjfJijik Species. iJkjdcedony. 

This is divided into two sub-species, chalcedony 
and conieliau. 

Firtt Su.b-sper,ins. Captmoji Chalcedonp. 

Tne most coinmuii colour is grey. The external 
shape IS various, being massive, in blunt-cdj^efl 
grains and rolled pieces, in original round balls, 
&c. &c. Internally, the chalcedony is almost 
alw.'iys dull, comihotily .semitransparent, hard, 
brittle, rather difliculrly frangible, and out par- 
ticularly heavy. It occurs iii-ariipydaluid, and in 
|X>rphyry * and is found in Tiansyivania, in dce« 
land, Siberuia Cornwall, Scotland, and the He<«. 
brides. Being susceptible of a fine polish, vt is 
ployed as an article of jewellery- See Cii alc.b- 
DONtVM. 

ISecondSuli-fp^cies* Cofnediasi, 

The principal colour is a blood-red, pf all degi^eos 
of intensity. It comnioiily occurs in Vqnqdi^ 
piques, and aim in fayers : the lustre is gli.sleiiinip, 
bordering on j^liin Aei^, and is 
See CoRHELiAN^ and Chalcbdonivm, 
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Jgat€. 

The foPbUs known under this name are air com* 
pound substances ; and hence cannot have a par- 
ticular place in any systematic arrangement- Wer- 
ner therefure lias placed them as a supplement to 
the species chalccdohy, which forms a priucipad 
constituent part of them, and disposes them ac- 
cording to their colour-delineations, >t]ius : 1. For- 
tidcacion agate ; 2. Landscape agate ; 3. Ribboa 
agate; 4. Moss agate; 5- Tube agate^ 9. Cloud- 
ed agate; 7. Land agate; 8. Star agate ; 9. Frag- 
ment agate; 10. Punctuated agate; 11. Petrifac- 
tion agate; 12. Coal agate; 13. Jasper agate. 
They are all compounded of chalccdona, corne- 
lian, jasper, horn-stone, cjuartz, heliotrope, ame- 
thyst, indurated tithoniarge, and opal, in dilTcr- 
eut quantities and proportions, and are found in 
great nbimdance in Germany, France, l^uglaud, 
b'cotland, Ireland, and the £a^ ladies. 

The uses of agate are various. It is cut into 
vases, mortars, snuff' boxes, seals, handles to 
luiivcs, and for many other useful purposes. See 
A OAT a and Chalcsdomum. 

Ttuetitysixih Species, Heliotrope. 

The princijial colour is intermediate between 
leek and dark celadon ^rceii, or mountain green. 
It occurs mas&iv'e, anti in angular as well as roll- 
ed pieces. Internally tlie lustre is glistening, and 
is always resinous it is commonly translucent in 
the edges ; is easily frangible, hard, and not par- 
ticularlv heavy. 

Heliotrope is found in roclu belonging to the 
Root/, trap formation, in Asia, Persia, Siberia, 
Saxony, and Iceland. 

On account of its beautiful colour and its hard- 
ness, ir ia ciiiiiloyed fur nearly the same purposes 
as agitc. See Hj.uiOTnorF. 

Ticcnty-seventh Species, I^sma, 

The u«ual colour is intermediate between grass 
and leek- green, and of dilTercnt degrees of inteu- 
bity. It Lccurbin indeterminably angular pieces, 
wiiich h.ivc H rough earthy cru^t. Internally its 
lu-lic is g!i§tenin;;. It is intermediate between 
scniiir:iiv>);i<‘.cent and strongly translucent, hard, 
b ittli*, ♦Tangible without great difficulty, and nut 
particularly heavy. 

'-jitherio' it has only been found among the 
row::, of Rome, and constituteda part of theorua- 
.ii<Mtai drc.ss of the ancient Romans. 

Tioenty-eighlh Species, Chrysoprsix. 

\x-i ‘liarictcristic colour is apple-green, of all 
d- - of intensity. It is found massive in an- 
pieces, and in thick plates. Internally it is 
JuJ ; ihc lustre intermediate betw'een translucent 

.3 j .i:itra!)«parriit. It is hard, not very diffi- 
fiaogiMc, nor particularly heavy ; and is 

1 along with quartz, opal, chalcedony, &c. 

in Ixiw'cr Sile'iia. , 

s^lJ^ry'-opras is j rincipaltv used for ring-stones, 
.'..''nc varieiii^ are highly esteemed; but it is 
iiL to cut and polish. 

Twenty-mnfh Species, Flinty Slate, 

TI.’m has been divided into two sub-species, 
cr'\.<?!ion flinty slate, and Lydian stone. 

Fa 4f Stib’Specief, Comrrion Fli*iiy Slate. 

The -principial colour is grey, but there are 
many varieties of shades- It occurs massive in 
whole beda, andfrequeotly in Idunt-anglcd pieces, 
wiili a smocth and gfimmeri^ aurface. laici- 
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nally it is faintly git meeting; Wxe trans- 
lucent on the edges; hard, Ijriulf^ duiicultly liau- 
gible, and not particularly heavy. 

It occurs in beds in rr.uis; mounts^ms in 
flaxony, at the Icad-UiLIs m ^cotlivud, aii'l oihci 
places. 

Second Sul^speries. 1 yliun Sioue 

The colour is greyisli-b’^ck, iplo vclvct- 

black. It orcuis niasshc, .u.d i, tuipicntly f.)uiKl 
in trapezoitial-shapcd .loilcd vuevs. Iiuernaily It 
is glinimcnng; opaque, hard, pretty tniily frangi- 
ble, and n<»t particularly heavy. It is Lund in 
similar formations with the prcccdius;, near ITaguc 
and Carlsbad in Boh'tima, id Saxouy, and in the 
Moorfuot and Fciitlaud lulls, near Kdiuburgh. 

When polished, it is uu*d as a test-stone for de- 
termining the purity of gold ainl silver ; but is les^ 
suited fur this puiposc than basalt^ and some kind 
of clay slate. 

Thirtieth Species. CaVs Eye, 

The principal colour is grey, ofwbich it presentj 
many varieties. It occurs in blunt-edged pieces, in 
rolled pieces, and likewise inassiv«*. Internally ir 
is shining ; usually translucent, and soinetiracsah'o 
semi-transparent. It is hard, easily frangible, and 
not particulaily heavy. 

Its gcognostic situation is unknown. It is im- 
ported from Ceylon and tlic coast ul Malabar; and 
is usually cut lor nng-scuncs. Some of the varie- 
ties arc highly valued. 

7hh ly^ii St Spccie,s . Pi ch nite. 

The colours are varii>ii.s riindes of green, white, 
and yellow. It is sonu tnnes niiisVive, and some- 
times crjstallii^rd in obii-iue four-sided tables. Ex- 
ternally, the crystals are smooth and shining; in- 
ternally, inclining to glistening and pearly. 

Prdiiiirc is translucent, sometimes passing into 
semi-transparent and transparent: it is hard, easily 
frangible, and nut very heavy. It occurs in Dau- 
phiriy in viens ot tiie oldest formation; in Scotland 
in rocks belonging to the new’est floetz trap fornm- 
lion; and wus first discovered in Afiica by colonel 
Prehn, from whom it receives its appellation. 

Thii ty-second Species. Zeolite, 

This species is divided by Werner into five sub- 
species, 1. Mealy zeolite. 2. Fibrous zeolite. :j. 
Radiated zeolite. 4. Foliated zeolite. 5. Cubcc 
zeolite- As they are principally distinguished from 
each other by fiaciure, hardness, and lu.stre, we 
shall only observe, that the chief colours ot all are 
yellowish, whitish, and reddish, with a vaiicty ut 
intermediate shades ; that zeolite occurs massive, 
in angular ])iecc’S, in bulls, and sometimes chrysta- 
lized lu short and oblique four-sided prispi.s, apd in 
perfect smooth planed c.ubus ; that it is according 
to the sub-spcciis opaque, translucent, or even tijan- 
.sparrnt; and that it is semi-hard^ easily frangible^ 
and not particularly heavy. 

Zeolite occurs in rocks belonging tp the newest 
fortxiation, but is sometifnes, though rarely, found 
in primitive green stone, either disseminated, jpeo- 
tctnporancous balls, pr lining or filling qp air cavi- 
ties or veins. All tlie different sub-spcctes are na- 
tives ot Scotland. Tlic tn)<;aly zeolite is founrl in 
the Isle of Sky ; the fibrous and radiated in theislea 
oi C.-inury and Sky ; the foliated iji Slafla, anil the 
cubic in the same isle, and likewise ip flky- They 
are likewise met with in Iceland, in Sweden, in (let* 
niany, and tbe.fiast Indict- 
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Ifhirty-lkird Species, Cross^sione, 

The colour is a greyish-white. It occurs crystal- 
iced, cither in broad rectangular four-sided prisms, 
or in twin crystals. The crystals are mostljiMmall, 
and as^gregated on one another. Beth the internal 
and the external lustre is shining, inclining to splen- 
dent or glistening. 

The cross-stone is translucent passing to trans- 
prent, semi-hard, easily frangible, and not particu- 
larly heavy. It has hitherto been found only in 
mineral veins, and in agate-balls at Strontian, in 
Argyleshire, and at Andreasberg, in Hartz, as well 
as some other places. 

Thirty-fourth Species. A^ate-slone. 

The colour is a perfect azure blue, of diflferent 
shades. It is found massive, disacmiiiatcd, and in 
rolled pieces. The lustre is glistening and glim- 
mering. It is translucent on the edges, pretty 
hard, brittle, easily frangible, and not pirticularly 
heavy. 

The gcngnostic situation is not correctly ascer- 
tained It is said to have been found near the lake 
of Baikal, in Siberia, in a vein accompanied with 
garnet, felspar, and pyrites. It occurs in Persia, 
China, Tartary, and Siberia ; in South America ; 
but in Europe has only been found among the mins 
of Rome. 

Its beautiful colour renders it an object of attrac- 
tion, and being capable of receiving a high palish, 
it is applied to various useful purposes, and cnteis 
into the composition of many difierent ornaments. 
It is the lapis lazuli of painters. Wetner is con- 
stantly making additions to hisspccits under cvciy 
genus. 

Of those belonging to the flint genus, which are 
less known, and have been described with less pre- 
cision than the preceding, arc coccolile, found in 
Sweden and Norway; pistazite, found in Norway, 
Bavaria, and France; ceylanite, in Ceylon ; enclasc, 
in Peru; hyalite, near Frankfort; menilite. near 
Fkris; lomonite, in Lower Biitanny; iiatrolite, in 
Suabia; azurite, in Stina, &c.; andalusite, or hard- 
spar, in Saiony, France, and Spain ; chiastolitc, or 
hollow spar, in Fiance and Spain, and probably in 
Cumberland; scapolitc, in Norway; arctizitc, 
or wemcritc, in Sweden, Norway, Switzerland; and 
lazulite. 

rOURTH G£KIIS. 

Clay Genus. 

J^irst Species, Jasper- 

This IS divided into six sub-species; Egyptian 
jasper, striped jasper, porcelain jasper, common 
jasper, agate jasper, and opal jasper. 

Second Species. Opal. 

Werner divides this into four sub-species, pre” 
nious opal, common opal, semi-opal, and wool 

•pal. 

Third Species. Pitch-stone- 

The colours are black, green, brown, red, and 
occasionally grey. It occurs aUvays massive in great 
beds and rocks. Internally, its lustre is shining. 
It is commonly translucent in a small degree, 
hritde, and pretty easily frangible. 

Pitch-stone is fusible without addition : occurs 
in beds of the newest porphyryaiid floctz trap form- 
ation ; and is found in Saxony, Hungary, in seve- 
lal of the Hebrides, and in Dumfriesshire. Some 
of its varieties bear a striking resemblance to pitch, 
ftom whence it receives its appellation. 


Fourth Species, Obsidian- 

TKe principal colour is vclvct-black. It alWayg 
occurs in angularly roundish-picecs. Internally it 
is splendent. Some of the varieties are translucent, 
others semi-transparent. It is hard, easily frangi- 
ble, and not very licavy. 

Obsidian occurs insular in the newer porphyty 
formation, and is found in Hungary. Iceland, in 
Peru, and various other countries. When cut and 
polished, it is sometimes used for ornamental pur- 
poses, and mirrors for telescopes have been formed 
of it. It probably owes its origin to Arc. 

Fifth Species. PearUslone. 

Its colour is generally grey, Fometirnes black anti 
red. It occur? vesicular, and the vesicles are long 
and roundish, with a shining pearly lustre. It is 
translucent on the r-dges. not very brittle, very easily 
frangible, and rather light. 

Pcarl-stotic is found in beds of porphyry, near 
Tokay, in Hungary, in the north of Iicland, and 
the Hebrides. 

Sisth Species. Pinnice-$foue, 

Its usunl colour is a light yellowish-gu y, pas«!ing 
into diflerent neighbouring shades- ft is >mall, 
and lengthened vesicular: its internal lustre glis- 
tening, generally translucent in the edges, soft, and 
scklom scmi»hard, very brittle, easily frangible, and 
swims in fluids. 

It ocniis in various situations, generally accom- 
panied by rocks that bcloir; to the flottz trap form- 
aiirn; and though usuaby clas’-’cd among vol- 
canic protluctions, in sonic sif nations ite\n!enfly 
is of homitic origin. It is found in the f.ipari 
islands, in Hungary, [c>:lanrl, aiul -.r the banks of 
the Rhine; and is used for p.*ishn'g si'nc.i, 
tnetais, gi.is-s, and ivoiy; and aJiO for pieparing 
parehmciit. 

Seventh Species Feispur 

Is divided into four sub-spicics ; compact feU 
spar, common fcl»pur, adularia, and Labiadoie 
stone. 

E igh Ih Spt-t ies. Pu re ( 'lay. 

!>. snow white, with cccisionully a yellowish 
tiiHC, and occurs in kidnc^-slianed pieces, which 
have no lustre. It is opaij[uc, soils very little, ad- 
heres slightly to the tongue, is light, and intermedi- 
ate between soft and friable. 

Pure clay is found immediately under the soil, 
accompanied with foliated gypsum find selenite^ 
at Hdllc, ill Sax^niy, only. 

Ninth Species. Porcelain Forth, 

Tlic colour is generally a reddi.sh-white,of vari- 
ous degrees of intensity. It occurs massive and dis- 
seminated; its particles are fine and dusty, slightly 
cohering, and Ming fine and light. 

It is found in beds in gneiss, accompanied with 
quartz and other substances, in Saxony, at Passau, 
Limoges, and in Cornwall. In China and Japan, 
where it is called kaolin, it is very abundant* It 
forms the basis of china ware. 

Tenth Species, Common Clay, 

This is divided into six sub-spccies, as follow: 

1. I.oam, of a vellowish-grey colour, frequently 
spotted with yellow and brown, and occurring 
massive. It is dull and weakly glimmering, co- 
lours a little, adheres pretty strongly to the tongv^ 
and feels slightly ueasy. It is often mixed witk 
tod, gravdi vid iron oebre. 
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• S. Potter's clay is of two kinds, earthy and slaty. 
The earthy is of a yellowish and ;rre>ish- white co- 
lour in general; occurs massive; is opaque, colours 
a little, feels somewhat greasy, and adheres strongly 
to the tongue. Slaty pottef s clay is generally of a 
(lark a^h-grey colour, land feels more greasy than 
the prece<iing. U occurs in great rock masses, and 
in alluvial land- Moth Kinds arc universally distri- 
buted, and arc of great importance in the arts and 
in domestic economy. 

3- Pipe clay is greyish-white, passing into yellow- 
ish-white, occtining massive, of a glimmering 
lustre, and having its particles pretty coherent. It 
feels raJlifT greasy, is easily frangible, and adheres 
pretty strongly to the torguc. 

4. Variegated clay is commonly white, red, and 
yellow, striped, veined, and spotted. It occurs mas- 
sive, is soft, passing into fri^iblc, feels a little greasy, . 
and adheres somewhat to the tongue. It is found 
in Upper Lusatia. 

A. Clay-stone is commonly grey or red, with 
various intermediate tints'. It (•ccurs massive, is 
dull, opaque, soft, prctiv easily I'rangible, feels 
rather meagre, and <loes luu ad.ierc to the tongue. 
It forms vast rocK masse s, is in bedsand veins, 

and is found in buKoiiy, in Scotland, and in Shet- 
land. 

6. Slate clay is of a grey colour, presenting se- 
veral varictie.:. It is massive, inrerually dull, 
opaque, pretty soft, mild, oisily frangible, adheres a 
little to die tongue, and feeh meagre. It is gener- 
ally found whcrt.vcr the oval, doetz trap, rnd al- 
luvial loimations occur. 

Mlrventh sptdrs. Polkr, or poUshing^ttene, 

Is of a yellowish-grey colour, striped, and the co- 
lour's alternate in layers. It occurs massive, is dull, 
very ‘ofr, adheres to the toiiguc, feels fine but 
meagre, and is nearly ^.w’imming. It is found in 
the vicinity ot pseudu-volcanocs, though hitherto 
it has only been discovered in Mohemia. 

Tivelflh specicx, Tripoli 

Is of a yellow ish-grey colour, passing into ash- 
grey ; occurs massive, is internally dull, very soft, 
icels niiMgie and rough, does not adhere to the 
tongue, .Old is rather light. It is found in veins 
and beds in floctz rocks in Saxony, in Derbyshire, 
and many other countries bcsulcs Tiipoli. from 
whence it was first brought. Irs use in polishing 
metals and minerals is well known. 

Tltirttenlh species, Alum^stone 

Is of a greyish-white colour, occun massive, 
shews a tendency to crystallization, is soft, passing 
to friable, and light. It is found at Tolfa, near 
Home, from whence the famous Roman alum is 
manufactured. 

F -uriee*ilh species, AUm-evrlh, 

The colour is a blackish-brown, and brownish- 
black ; it is massive, dull, feels a little meagre, and 
somcv/hat greasy ; is intermediate between soft and 
f liable, and light. It is found in beds of great 
nugniiude in .‘illuvial liiid, and infloetz trap form- 
Jiticii in si-vcral parts of Germany, in Naples, 
and in Fi.ince. It is lixiviated to obtain the alum 
it contains. 

Fi/innih species, Ahm-slafe 

Is divided into two sub-species, as follow : 

1. Common alnm-slate is between a greyish and 
blueish-^btack colour, occurs roalfeive, aiid ia balls, 
VOL. vm. . . 
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is soft, not very brillle, easily frangible, r.nJ not 
very heavy. 

2. Glossy alum-slate is of an imermediute co- 
lour, blkween blueish and iron-black ; occurs mas- 
sive, with a shining scmi.nictaUic lustre, and m 
other respects resembles the former. It is found in 
beds and strata in .‘iaxoiiy, France, Scotland, and 
Hungary; and affords coruidcrable quantities of 
alum. 

SivlfMk species, Fitumimus shale 

Isof a brownish-black colour, and occurs mas- 
sive- Internally, its lustre is glimmering; it is 
vciy soft, rather mild, feels rather greasy, is easily 
frangible, and not particularly heavy. 

It is found with clay slate in the co.il form'Uion, 
in Mohemia, England, Scollund, and othci coal 
counti:cs'. 

SiVenteetith species. Drawing slite, or lljrh 
chalk. 

Its colour is a greyish-black, with a tinge of 
blur; it occurs mas.sivc, is opaque, colours and 
writes, is sub, mild, c.!si1y frangiulc, feels nicuf^ic 
but fine, and is rather light. 

It is found in primitive mountain* in Fi-an:c, 
Germany, Iceland, Scotland, and the Hebrides. 
When of a middling degree of hardness, it is used 
for drawing. 

Eighteenth ipeeies, IVhei-sUste, 

The common colour is greenish- grey ; it is ma*.- 
sive; internally, weakly glimmering, semi-hard, 
feels rather greusr, and is not particularly brittle or 
heavy. It occurs in primitive mountains in Saxony, 
Mohemia, and the Levant. When cut and polished, 
it TS used for sharpening knives and tools. 

Nineteenth speiiet, Clay-tJate, 

Its principal colour i.s grey, of which there are 
many varieties. It occurs m-i^sive; internally it'i 
colour is glistening, the substance opaque, si'ft, 
pretty easily fr’ingible. It is fnind in vast strata in 
primitive and transition mountains in many differ- 
ent countries, but particularly in Scotland. When 
split into thin and firm tables, it is used foe roofing 
houses, and other purposes. 

Twentieth species, Lepidulite, 

Its colour is a kind of peach-blossom, red, verg- 
ing on lilac-blue, and occurs massive. Its internal 
lustre is glistening; it is translucent, soft, easily 
frangible, and easily melts before the biowpipt. 
Hitherto it has only been found in Moravia, where 
it lies in gneiss. 

Twenty-firs! species, Miea^ w Glimmer, 

Its common colour is grey, of great variety of 
shades. It occurs massive, disseminated in thin 
tables and layers in other stones, and crystallized 
eithtr in criuilateral six-sided tables, or in six-sided 
prisms. The surface of the crystals is splendent ; 
internally, shining and splendent. In chin platc.s» 
it is transparent; but in larger masses only translu- 
cent on the eilgcs. It is semi-hard, feels smooth 
but not greasy, elastically flexible, and more or 
less easily frangible. 

It forms one of the constituent parts of granite^ 
gneiss, and mica slate, and is almost peculiar to 
the primitive mountains. Itwa.s formerly used in- 
stead of glass, for windows and lanterns* 

Twesitif-‘teeond species, Pot-Stone, 

Its colour is a greenish-grey, of different degrees 
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nf int.'tisity ; is massive i lustre, internally, glisten- 
1115 aiul pearly, iransiiiccnt on the edges ; soft, feels 
greasy, and is wry difficultly frangible. 

It occurs in beds, or is indular ; and is found in 
the country of the Giisons, in' Saxony, and proba- 
l>ly in Hudson's. bay, and is nearly allied to indu- 
rated talc. 

Tzveviy-ifurd speeits. Chlorite^ 

Which PCc. 

Tteenty-fourlk species. Hornblende, 

Which see. 

Twenty fifth species. Basalt. 

The usual colour is greyish-black, of various de- 
grees of intensity. It occurs inai-sivc in blunt ami 
rolled pieces, and sometimes vesicular. Intcinally, 
it is commonly dull. It is usually found in distinct 
concretions, which are generally columnar, and 
soiiielimes upwards of 100 tUl in length. Com- 
monly opaque, semi Inirc*, luiltlc, veiy difficultly 
fran;,rble, nicli^; wnhout addition, and is almost ex- 
clusively confined, to the lloetz trap toriTiat?on. It 
occuis 111 siiala, bed®, and \ciri, in aliiuTt every 
qiuitcr ot the gb^be, and u vciy ahup.d.4iit in Scot- 
land, Ireland, and in othe.r parts of tb.e Eiitish Eu- 
ropean dominions. It is ii&etul for building, as 
a touch- stone, as a flux, ami in glass raanufac- 
turcs. 

TiL'£nty“si.rlJi spccits. 11‘aikf. 

The colour ia a grccnipli-t^rey* of vancus degrees 
of intensity. It occurs massive and vesicular, is 
dull, somewhat glimmcrln?, c'pa lue, usually sc fr, 
more or less easily I'tang.blc, and not particulaily 
heavy. 

It is said to belong cxciu'iively 10 ti e floeiz trap 
fornutiim, where it occurs^in bc.I^ aiul above clay, 
and alio in veins. It I'ouj.vi ia Saxony, Bohemia, 
and Sweden. 

Twcnty-seeeiith syjtf'V?. Clutk<4one 

I.S commonly of a dark grecni&h-gr y colour, al- 
ways missive, and occulting in incgular columns, 
and tabular distinct c\ ncrciiGr,s. It is u.'lually trans- 
lucent on the edges, bri'.tle, easily frangible, and 
when stiuck with a hammer sounds like a piece of 
metal. 

It is s'lid to belong to tlr' floe la trap formation, 
and generally rests (>11 basalt, it is fimnd 111 Lusa- 
iia, Bohemia, bouth America, and in tlic isle of 
Lambash, in the fiith of Clyde. 

Twenty-eighth spetits. Lava 

Is divided into two sub- species ; 

1. Slag lava is of a greyi^h-ijlack colour, passing 
into other shades. Externally it is spotted, occurs 
vesicular and knotty, is generally opaque, semi- 
hajd, brittle, cosily frangible, and net poiticularly 
heavy. 

*2. Foam lava is of a dark greeni<;h-v;rcy colour, 
occurs small and fine, vesicular ; tr.icri.ally, glim- 
mering, slightly translucent on the c(lj;es, brittle, 
easily it uugible, and light. It has often been con- 
founded with pumice-stone, from which, liowcver, 
it diifers veiy much. On account of its bglitness, 
it IS used with ailvantuge in arching vaults and 
other kinds of building. 

Twenty-ninth spedts. Green Earth, 

Its colour is a celaden green, of vanous degrees 
of intensity. It occurs mJis-;ivc, in angular and glo- 
bular piecls, ar.d also disseininuled. initinally, it is 
dull, streak gliateaisg, very soft, easily liangible, 
add light. 


It is principally found in amygdaloid, in Saxony„ 
TSohernia, Scotland, and other places, and is used' 
by painters. 

7 kirtieth spec ies, Lithomarge 

Is divided into tw'o suh-spccies. 

1. Friable lithomarge, or rocktnarrow, is snow- 
white, or yellowish-wili te, occurs massive, asa crust, 
and disseminated; is generally coherent, feels greasy, 
:<iv! adheres to the tongue. Is found in tin veins, in 
.Si\c ny. 

I.ulurated lithomance is most commonly white, 
of .vliivh itpicsvnts several varieties; is massive ; iii- 
teinrJly dull ; streak shining, very soft, easily fran- 
gible, ftels giensy, and adheres strongly to the 
tongue. It o curs in veins of porphyry, Ac. in 
Baxony, BGl.ciiiia, Bavaria, Ac. 

Thirty-frst species. Rock Soap 

Is of a brownis-h or pitch-black colour, massive 
and diss'.*minated,dull, opaque, docs not soil, writes 
like drawing-slato, is easily fiangiblc, and adheres 
strongly to the tongue. 

It is found imbedded in rock-; of the licetz trap 
formation, in Poland, and in the i.-i’.e of Sky, but is 
very rare, and found only in small quanlitiis- 

Thirty-second species. YeVoxo Earth. 

The colour is t>eh re-yellow, of d'lflerent demises 
of imun.Hity ; it is massive, stn ak somewbat shining, 
soils, writer, is very soft, adheres pretty strongly 
to the tonjiiie, and fcids somewliat greasy. It oc- 
cu!s in beds with in n-••till'c, in Upper Saxony, and 
is iniploycd as a pigineiit. 

To the clay genus, likowive, lx long adhesive 
slate, fluaUstoiic, pinite,and umber, which may he 
considered as recent discovciies. 

FIFTH OCKUS. 

Talc Genus. , 

First Species, Bole. 

Its colour is cream-yellfiw, passing info vari- 
ous other shades ; is cuuinionly inu^sive, very soft, 
easily frangible, feels greasy, gives a shining stieak, 
adheres to the tongue, and is light. It ohenrs 111 
rocks belonging to the newest (ioetz trap forma- 
tion, and is fi.uiid in hi’d-, of waeke or basalt, in Si- 
le.sia, Italy, Ac. was l'oin'..,ily employed in me- 
dicine, bnl is now used only as a ])igmeiit. 

•Sl cow? species. Native Talc Earth. 

Thccoloiir is yt ]low<sh-grey, passing into cream- 
yellow. ll occurs inassiv »*, tul;eio®c, and of other 
shapes; is internally dull, almost opaque, soft, 
tV'iiigihlo without niueli difficulty, and adheres a 
l.Ule to the tongue. 

It is found ill beds of serpentine, but only hi- 
thcito in Mnra\ia. 

Third species. Meerschaum, 

The usual colour is yelluvish-whitc. It occurs 
massive, is iiiteviialiy dull, opaque, strc.ak shining, 
i> soil, adheres strongly to the. tongue, tcels a little 
greasy, and is iicaily sivimming. It is principally 
found in Natolia, in Samos, Hungary, Moravia, 
Bpaiii, and Ameiica. It is much used in the rnanu- 
faftuie of hca<l8 of tobacco-pipes. It is said that 
the Turks cat it as a medicine. 

FauTlh spedes. Fuller's Earth, 

^ The. colours are grccnish-whitc, grey, olive, and 
oil-gieeii. It is massive; iiiteniaiJy dull, usually 
opaque, gives a shining streak, is very soft, tieeli 
greasy, and is not particularly heavy. 
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It is found in difTorent situations in England, 
Saxony, Alsace, and Swt den; and is of essential 
use ill clean^‘]llg woolliMi cloth, fcuui which property 
it receives its name. 

I-tJlk spKtes. Neuphuitf 

Which see. 

Sir//i species. Steatite. 

The principal colour is white, of which it pre- 
sents many varieties. It occurs massive, dissoijni- 
iiated, ill and ctysrallized in six-»ide«l 

prisms. Internally it is dull, streak shining, Miy 
soft, rafher diflicullly frangihh;, and feels grca>y. 

It is found ill beds and veins in serpentine in 
Norway, Sweden, Saxony, £n:; land, Scotl.iiid,and 
China. It is used in tlic iiiauidaeture of porcdaiii, 
and for other purposes. 

" Seventh species. Serpentine^ 

Which see. 

Kighlh species. SchHer-stone. 

Its colour is olivogrecu, usually disseminated 
uiitl massive; lustre siiining, is soft, slightly luit- 
tle, and easily frangible. It occurs iiiiliedded in 
sc'i'peiitine, and is roiiiui i.i the H'lr/, in S.ixoiiy, 
Ciinwall, and Ay i shire. It is often eoiifoiiudcd 
With Labrudore hornblende. 

AimIA species- Talc. 

This isclividr’d into three sub-species. 

1. Karlhy tale is of an inU’.rmediaie colour be- 
tween «reenish-wlnte and light grefiui>li-givy ; fii- 
abl *, strongly glimmering, soils a little, foels rather 
greasy, and ocxnrs in tin veins near Freyberg in 
Saxony. 

‘2. Common or Venetian t-ilc is principally of 
an ap;>lc-moe.ii colour, iii'tssi\e and disseminated, 
and III dellcttlti and small labnlar crystals. It is 
aliMostulways splendcml and shilling, traiisiueent, 
in tliiii leaves transparent, th xlhle. but not elavtie; 
soft, easily frangible, feels very greasy, and ap- 
proaches to ligiit. 

It is almost wholly connned to the primifivc 
moniitaiiis, winae it is fonixl iinhedded in serpen, 
tine, and also in veins. It is fouiiil in the Tyrolese 
Alps, ill .Swiuei'luiid, and in Saxony. 

3. Indurated i.)lc is of a green ish-grey colour, of 
various degrees of intensity, occurs masMve, is 
shining, passing to gli.stenirig, stixmgly tran.slucunt 
on the edges, soft, feels rather greasy, and is fran- 
gible without particular dilKculty. It is found in 
primitive iiioiintaiiis in Tyrol, Austria, Scotland, 
and tiie Shetland isles. 

Tenth species. Asbesi. 

See Asbestos. 

Eleventh species. Cyamte, 

Which see, 

Txveljlh Specks. ActynoUle 

Isdivl led into the following sub-species : 

1. Asbestous actyiiolite is of a greeiiish-grey co- 
lour, occurs massive, disseminated, and in capillary 
crystals ; is internally glistening, translucent on 
the eilges, soft, brittle, not easily fftingible, nor 
partioiilarly heavy. It is foniid in mineral beds in 
Saxony, and other parts of Germany. 

‘2. Common actyiiolite is generally of a green 
leak-colour, passing into other shades of the same ; 
it occurs massive, and likewise crystallized in very 
oblique six-sided prisms, is splendent externally, 
semi-baid, rather brittle, andtioi easily frangible- 
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It is found in beds in primitive mountains, in 
Saxony, Switzciland, Norway, and Scotland. 

3. Glassy actynulilit is principally of a inouii- 
tain-greeii colour, of various degrees of intciisity ; 
occins niassivo, or in thin bix-sided acicniar erys- 
tal.s, is shilling and vitreous, strongly traii*<lucent, 
britilc, easily traiigihle, semi-hard, and is found in 
similar situalions whli the precediug. 

Thirteenth sleriet. TremoHie. 

This isMivided into the following fub-species : 

1. Asbestous treinolitc is of a whitish colour 
with A tinare of yellow, grey, red, or met'n : it oc- 
curs iiiussivc, and in eapiiluiyaiid'icieuliiir erystaU; 
inlcniMlIy glistening, very soft, easily fraieV\ble,mid 
Irnnsliieeiit on the edges. 

2. Cumiiioii tiomolite is nearly of the same colour 
as tile preceding, occurs massive, and iu lung nnd 
very obhqiief luivsideil pri-ms: internally, is sliin- 
iitg and “listening, traiiNlneerit and semi-transpa- 
reiit, serni-luird, and pretty easily francihle. 

.'i. tiuniolite is yellowish, rtddi.sli,irreyish, 

and g|•ccni.^h-\vl,itc• ; oi*cnrs inas'.ive, and crystal- 
lized, Iiiteniailvt i*' sliiiung and pe.irly; Is I’jm- 
posed of x*ery thin prismalic conoretioiis, wliich 
am again colleeled into vciy thiek prismatic con- 
cretion!, It is trans.liiecnt, hrittlc, and pretty 
erisily fraiigihle, and is '•aid lo emit a phospboiic 
light when ruhbed in the dark. 

Tremolitc is principaiiy fcmid imbedded in pri- 
mitive inonriiain>, pirticularly the mou!it''.ins of 
'J'lvmola, in Switzcihmd. It is also found in iliiVcr- 
eiit ]iaiTs of Germany, and in Seoirand. 

Sahlite, latidy discovered in Sweden, Ukewisa 
h don^a to the talc genus, 

SIXTH OKNU.S. 

Calc Genus. 

First specks. Rock Milk. 

Its colour is yellowish white; it is compose*! of 
duHv, dusty pai tides generally weakly eohe.riai:, 
feds niengre yet fine, s’*)ils very much, and is very 
light. It is found in fi>'surcs and holes «if iiumii- 
tains cooipo - 1 il of floetz lim j-»tonc, iu Switzer- 
land. 

Second specks. Chalk. 

Its colour is principally all ycdhnvish-white: it 
occurs niuNsive, dibsemiuated, and as eiu-t over 
flint. Internally, is dull, opaque, soils, writes, soft, 
sometimes very soft, very easily iVaii^ib’e, feds 
meagre, and rather rough ;efl:ervesces strongly with 
acids, and is found principally on the sca-eoast, 
though the Clidtern range in Ene,hmd is wholly 
composed of it. It is used for polishing and elraii'*- 
iug mct.ils, glass, &c. and i.n some places as a 
DiaiiLiiv, and cement in building- 

T/tird specks. Lime-stone 

1$ divided into several snb-specics : 

1. Compact lime-stone is of two varieties, com- 
mon compact iimc-stoiie, and roc-.stone. The 
former is generally of a grey colour, but is. fre- 
quently veined, zoned, striped, or clouded ; occurs 
massive, and in rolled pieces ; is translucent on 
the edges, semi-bard, brittle, pretty easily frangi- 
ble ; is almost entirely conGned, like lime in ge- 
neral, to the floetz mountains ; occurs in sand, 
stone, and coal formations, in England, Scotland, 
and manyother®countrics; and is frequently used 
for building or making rOads, or when burnt, for 
manure and cement. 

IT he latUfi or toii-stoflei is of a chesnut-brown 
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isotoiir, is raassire ; internally dull, composed of 
tmall and fine-grained glohulardistinct concretions; 
semi-hard, brittle, not very easily frangible; oc- 
curs in beds in considerable quantities in Saxony, 
and is solely used formanure^ for which its admix- 
ture with marie admirably fits it. 

f2. Foliated lime-stone is likewise of two kinds, 
granular lime-stone, and calc spar. The former 
is commonly whitish, but presents many vari- 
eties of that colour; is massive, occurs almost 
always in granular distinct concretions, is more or 
less translucent, senii-hard, brittle, easily frangi- 
ble, is peculiar to the primitive and transitive moun- 
tains, and is chiedy found in Italy, whence it is 
distributed over Europe, for the purpose of statu- 
ary. The white marble of Paros, or granular lime- 
stone, has long been celebrated. Scotland furnishes 
some beautiful varieties of marbles, whose uses are 
well known. 

The latter, or calc spares principally white, but 
has many shades. It occurs massive, disseminated, 
and crystallized, either in six-sided prisms or 
three-sided prisms. The lustre alternates from 
splendent to shining and glistening, and is mc»iit 
commonly vitreous. The massive varieties are 
translucent, and sometimes even transparent- It 
is found venigenous in almost every rock from gra- 
nite to the newest floetz trap, occurs in a great 
variety of mineral veins, and is very universally 
disseminated, but is found particularly beautiful 
in Derbyshire, in Ireland, Saxony, France, and 
Sjiain. 

3. Fibrous lime-stone, is of two varieties, com- 
niOD fibrous lime-stone, and fibrous lime-stone, or 
calc sinter. The former is commonly greyish, red- 
dish, or yellowish-white; massive, lustre glistening, 
fragments splintery, more or less translucent, 
semi-hard, and occurs only in small veins. 

The latter, or cale sinter, is pritieipally white, 
of which it exhibits several beautiful varieties; 
occurs massive, and also in many particular ex- 
ternal forms; internally is glimmering and pearly. 
It is commonly found in curved lamellar distinct 
runcretionsf is more or less tr.'inslucenti scnii- 
hard, brittle, and easily frangible ; it is discovered 
in almost every lime-stone country. The grotto 
of Antipan)s, and similar situations, afibrd sinking 
instances of calc sinter. It is the alabaster of the 
ancients, and is still used in statuary. 

4. Pea-stone is commonly yellowish-white, mas- 
sive, internally dull, opaque or translucent on the 
edges ; soft, very easily frangible ; and is found in 
great masses in the vicinity of the hot springs at 
Carlsbad in Bohemia. It is composed of spheri- 
cally round distinct concretions. All the varieties 
•f lime-stone eifervcscc witli acids. 

SouTih tpedes. Sekaum^ or foaming earth. 

Is principallyof a light yellowish colour ; occurs 
massive and disseiniiiated; is intermediate be- 
tween shilling and glistening; presents large, 
co-irse, small, and fine-grained distinct concre- 
tions; is generally opaque, sofi, romplctely fria- 
ble ; fqels fine, but not greasy, and cracks a little. 
It is found in cavities of the oldest floetz lime-stontt 
iu Thuringia, and in the north of Ireland. 

Fifth species. Slate Spar, 

Its colour milky, and giecoish or reddisb-wbitO; 
.occurs massive; lustre intermediate between shin- 
ing and glistening, and completely pearly ; frag- 
ments slaty, translucent, soft, and pretty easily 
Tangible. It is found in lime-stone beds in primi- 


tive mountains, and is produced in Norway, flax-* 
ony, and Cornwall. 

Sixth species. Drown spar. 

This is divided into the following sub-species: 

1. Foliated brown spar, is principally white and 
red, with several varieties of each. It ucenrs 
massive, globular, with tabular impressions, and 
frequent ly crystallized, externally shining, inter- 
nally alternating flora shining to splemlent. It is 
found ill gr.'inuisr distinct coiierctions of all mag- 
niftides ; is more or less translnecnt, semi-hard; 
a little difficultly fran;:ible, and occurs in veins 
generally accoinpanied with rale spar, &c. in the 
mines of Nov\v.iy, France, Germany, Fiigiaiul, and 
Ollier eonntric'-. 

*2. Fibrous brown spar is of a ficsli-rcd, passing 
into rose-red ; oi'curs massive, lustre glistening, 
fragments splintery, in other respects resembling 
the pteccilMig. Hitherto it has been found only in 
Hungary and 'rraii'^ylvania. 

Seventh species. Bhomb spar. 

lU colours arc yellowish and greyi.rii-white, 
occurs only in ri-gular middle-sized rhombs; lus- 
tic splpiideiit, generally iiitennrdiatc between 
translneent and semi-transparent; is semi-liaitl, 
brittle, easily frangible, and is found imbedded iu 
rocks belonging to the talc genus in Swilzerlaiul, 
Swiden, and on the banks of the Loch-luiiiuinK in 
Seotland. 

Li;\ hih species . Schaal-slonc. 

The most common colour is grcyish-wldtc ; it 
occurs massive, is shining and nearly pearly, 
translucent, pretty hard, brittle, easily frangible, 
and has iiccu hitherto found only in the Bannat of 
Tameswar, accompanied by copper ore. 

Ninth species. Stink-stone. 

Its colour is wood-brown, pa.ssing into various 
other shades. It occurs massive, and sometimes 
disseminated through gyps, is dull or glimrocriiig 
internally, translucent on the edges, rather soft, 
easily frangible, and when rubbed, emits nii urin- 
ous smell. It is found in e.oiisidei'abic quantities 
in the district of Mansfield in Tliuringia. 

Tenth species, Marie, 

Which see. 

Eleventh species. Bituminous marls slate. 

Its colour is intermediate between greyish and 
brownisb-black ; it is massive, from glimmering to 
shining, fragments slaty, usually soft, not very 
brittle, easily frangible, and streak shining. It is 
found in beds along with tlie oldest floetz lime- 
stone, and contains mncli copper intermixed with 
it, on account of which it is usually smelted in 
Thuringia. 

Twelfth species. Calc tuff. 

The colour is yellowish-grey; it is generally 
perforated or marked with the impresrions of other 
substauces, also amorphous, ramose, and corroded. 
Internally dull, substance opaque, soft, easily 
frangible, and approaching to swimming. It oc- 
curs in alluvial land, and is found in Thuringia, at 
Gotha, and other places in Germany. 

Thirteenth speeies. Arragone. 

The principal coloui-s arc greenish-grey, and iron- 
grey. It occurs crystallized in perfect equiangular 
six-sided prisms; the lustre i$ glistening, passing into 
shining, and is vitr&ous ; it is semi-liaid, brittle, not 
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particularly heavy* and plurpluresces a little. It 
was first discovered in the province of Arragon^ 
whence its name* imbedded in jryps but has sipce 
been found iu some other countries of the con- 
tinent. 

Fourteenth species. Appatite. 

The usual colours are white, green, blue, and red; 
it generally occurs crystallized, the radical form of 
which is the equiangular siz-sided prism. Exter- 
nally it is splendent, iuieriially shining and resin- 
ous. It is commonly transparent, semi-hard, 
brittle, easily frangihlc, and occurs in tin veins in 
Saxnny, llohemia, and in Cormvall. It has been 
confounded with schorl, &c. 

Fijleenlh species. Asparagus or spargel stoite. 

The principal colour is asparagus*grecn ; it oc- 
curs, only ciystallizcd in equiangular six-sided 
prlNiiis, is internally shining, most frcijucnlly 
translucent, semi-hard, easily frangible, and brit- 
tle. Hitherto it has l)een found only in Murcia in 
.Spain, though supposed to he produced in Norway. 
It is nearly allied to appatite. 

Sixteenth species. R>iTunte. 

Its colours ore yellowish, smoke and greyish- 
white, pa«:siiig to asparagus-green; it ueeiirs in 
«Tystallized cubes, with the edges and angles trun- 
cated, internally shining, commonly semi-transpa- 
ji'eiiti semi-hard, brittle, anil easily frangible. Hi- 
therto it has been discovensl only at Luiicburg in 
Hanover. 

Sevtnteenth sprdes. Fluor. 

Which sec. 

FAghlcenth spet ics. Gyps. 

Ibis is divided into the following sub-spccies*. 

]. (iyps earth is of a yellowish-white colour, pass- 
ing into some allied shades, is intermediate be- 
Cv."ccn tine scaly and dusky, dull and feebly glim- 
mering. soils a little, feels meagre but soft and fine, 
and is light. It is iound, though rarely, in gyps 
countries, and is formed in the same manner as 
rock milk. It is used as a manure. 

•2. Compact gyps, is commonly ash-grey, passing 
into boioke and yellowish giey, is massive, inter- 
nally dull, feebly translucent on the edges, very soft, 
fiangible without great difficulty, and is employed 
in architecture, and sculptuic, undci the name ot 
alabaster. 

■0. Foliated gyps is commonly white, grey, or 
red, presenting spotted, striped, and veined colour 
deliiiCation::. It occurs mas.sive, and in blunt- 
edged pieces, but seldom in crystals. Internally it 
alternates from shining and glistening to glimmer- 
ing, is translucent and duplicating, very soft, and 
not particularly difficultly frangible- It has been 
confounded with granular limc-stonc. 

4. I'lbroua gyps is piincipally white, grey, and 
red, with various shades of each. It occurs massive 
and dentiform, tlie internal lustre is usually glisten- 
ing and pearly, commonly semi-transparent and 
translucent, very soft, and easily frangible. 

Fossils belonging to the gyps formation occupy 
different situations. They are found in Switzer- 
land, Thuringia, Derbyshire, Cornwall, Moffat in 
Scotland, and other places. 

<»yps, when burnt, forms an excellent cement, 
and is used for many ornamcmal purix)se3. 

Nineteenth species. Selenite. 

Its principal colour is sno^-white, passing into 
other neighbouring shades : is generally massive. 
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but not unfrcquently crystallized in pretty oblique 
six-sided prisms, the crystals seldom large, but in- 
ternally shining and splendent. Fig. 12. 

Selenite is completely transparent, soft, some- 
what flexible, not very frangible, and is found in 
the oldest gyps formation, in single crystals in clay 
beds in the newest formation, and in other situa- 
tions. It is common in 'I'huringia, at Montmartre 
near Paris, Shotover near Oxford, and in the isle of 
Sheppy. It is employed in taking the most delicate 
impressions, for crayons and other pui poses. 

Tweniieih species. Cube spar. 

The colour is milk-white with \anous allied 
shades- Tt is massive, occurring in large, coarse, 
and small ground distinct concretions- I'he iLsire 
is shining, passing into splendent, translucent, sofu 
ish, very easily frangililc, and ni't paiticularly 
heavy. It is found in salt rocks in Salzbourg. 

To the calc genus are also referred phosphorite, 
which forms a great bed in Estrcniadura in Spam ; 
and the anhydrite, found in the duchy of Wiitem- 
berg. 

SBVKNTII GENUS. 

Baryte Genus- 
First species. IVitherile. 

Is commr^nly of a light yellowish-grey colour 
generally massive, but sornelimes crystallized in 
six-sided prisms, or double six-sided pyr amids. The 
lustre of the principal fracture is shining ; the frag- 
ments generally W'edgc-shaped. It is i.Mfn.lucent, 
somewhat semi-hard, brittle, easily frangible, and 
pretty heavy. Fig. 13. 

It melts, without addition, before the blowpipe, 
into a white enamel, and occurs in veins along with 
heav} ?par, leafl-glance, &c. at Anglesark in Lan- 
cashire. Combined with muriatic acid it may be 
used in medicine, though a very active poison of 
itself. 

Second species. Heavy spar or baryte. 

See Barytes. 

EIGHTH GENUS- 

Strontian Genus, 

First species. Strontian. 

The usual colour is intermediate between aspa- 
ragus and apple-green ; it occurs most commonly 
massive, but sometimes crystallizctl in a circular 
six-sided prism. The crystals are scopiformly and 
nianipularly aggregated. The lustre of the princi- 
pal fracture is shining, of the cross fracture glisten- 
ing. It is translucent in a greater or less degree, 
soft, and semi-hard, Inittle, easily frangible, dis- 
solves in acids with efiervcscence, and occurs along 
with lead-glance, heavy spar, &c. at Strontinn in 
Afgyleshirc, the only place where it has yet been 
found. 

Second speries. Celestine 

Is divided into two sub-species: 

1. Fibrous celestine, is ol an intermediate colour* 
between mdigo- blue and blueish-giey ; it occurs 
masdve and in plates, and also crystallized, show- 
ing a tendency to prismatic distinct concretions ; 
is translucent, soft or semi-hard, easily frangible, 
and pretty heavy. U is found in Fcnnsylvauia and 
in France. 

2. Foliated edestme, of a milky-white colour, 
foiling into blue-; -tt occurs massiw, and also crys- 
tallized in «ix-siidcd tables intersecting each other. 
It has a gli&teniiig lustre, is strongly translucent, 
8oftish,not particularly brittle, easily frangible, and 
bard. U occurs sometimes in sulphur beds, and it 
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found very fir.ety crystallized in Sicily, and like- 
wise near JBjibioJ. 

CLASS IL 

FOSSIL SALTS. 

The substances included in this class are confined 
to thf which cire found in a natural state only; 
an.i the greater part of them appear to be formed by 
the agency of water, air, &c. 

rhe distinguishing characters of fossil salts arc, 
their taste and easy solution, 'f hey resemble each 
other -io closely, that the term saline consistence is 
U^cd to express whatever relates to hardness, tena- 
city, and trangibility. 

First spetifs. KatroUf or nuluraf soda, 

Ic may be divided into the two following sub- 
species : 

1 . Common natron, is of a yellowish or greyish- 
white colour, occurs in firio flakes or in dusty par- 
ticles, has a .shaip alkaline taste, cfkiiesces with 
nitric aci'i, is easily voluble in water, and strikes 
blue vfgoi.ilile tiiictuics green. It occurs as an cf- 
fli iescenre in the surface of soil, or on the sides 
ar.il bmtoms cf lakes that oocasionally bicoinc dry. 
It is fcoiul in very largo quantities in Hungary, 
roJunsii, ar.l E";ypt, ami in many other countries 
of the OM Wtirld. 

Radiated natron, or natural soda, is of a grey- 
InIi or ycll'nvish-whiie cniour, occurs in cruets or 
cry«i;aliizai in capillary or acicoldr crystals, is glis- 
tening and translucent, and i i found in large qu.in* 
titles in the province of bukana in Caibary, and in 
bouiherii Africa. 

Natron is pnucipallv employed in the maniiftc- 
ture of glass, soap, and for ^^^s^hmg. It is also used 
as a flux after being punfied. 

Stcond spf‘f it s, Xalural uiti r. 

The colour is gicyi^h or yellowish-white, ap- 
proaching to snow-white ; it is /l iky, sometimes 
vrrjrci to solid and massive, of a saline consi.n- 
cnce, and tastes salily cooluig. Placed on hot iron, 
it his-TCs and djronate.s ; is usually found in ihiii 
crusts on the surface ot the soil at pariicilar sea- 
.soiis of the year, panisularly in lud climates. U i.s 
al.so met with in \.»rior.s cour^tiie* of Lurnpe, and 
is much used in maki.'.g gunpw'.*i*-cr, in meiiicinc, 
and the arts. The grca^e^t part, howewr, cni^loy- 
cd for those puipo-sts, is an art'fi* i.d piepaiation 
from the refuse of animal ami v.votable bo.lits un- 
dergoin.; putrefaction, and mixed with calcaitous 
and other eaitli. 

Third specits. Nalurol Roch-sa/f. 

Is divided into two sub-sprescs : 

1. Rock or stone-salt, which is of two kinds, fo- 
liated and fibrous. The fcrnivr is conm.or'ly of a 
white or grey colour, occurs mH.si;ive and d’s.scin!- 
nated. and al=o crystiiHl/ed in cubes ; hi gc ncial is 
strongly translucent, rather hard, ciLsdy fiangible, and 
feds somewhat grca.sy. The latter i.s greyish, yel- 
lowish. anil snow-white; occurs nifis.sive, is strongly 
transliiceiit, verging toscmi-tiansparent, decrcpiia:es 
when laid on burning coals, and is fMUnd in beds 
lying over the first or oldest floetz trap foirnaiioii. 
It forms whole hills at Cordeva in bp..in, is found 
also in Germany, and almost everv country in the 
woild. Ac Nanrwicb in Chcshi. v c has long been 
dug. Its use is as general a.s its di>:tcmination. It 
i^ employed as a daily seasoning n r our food, as 
a manure, in various manufactuit^, and fur pur- 
poses top numerous to me ntion.^ 

42 . Lake-salt occurs either in thin p.'aus, which 


are formed on the surface of salt-lakes, or in grains 
at their bottom. It is trariKlucent, and of a saline 
con.iistence. It is found in Cyprus, near the Cas- 
pian Sea, and in various parts of Africa. 

Fourth spears, Natural sitl ammoniac. 

The colour is commonly greyish or yellowish- 
white. It is of a saline consistence, and is flaky, 
with an urinous taste. It is sometimes found mas- 
sive, stalactitic, tuberose, botryoidal, and ciystal- 
lizcd. It is the product of volcanoes and ])'«rui!o- 
volc.inoes, and is found in Italy, Sicily, in the vici- 
nity el ;‘'*(lamcd bedi.', of coal both in England and 
Scotland, and in sc\eral countries of Asia. 

Ftfth spicies. yaiural hp .omsalt. 

Colour a grcyish-wliitc. It oi curs in capillary 
efflorescences, and is mealy (jf flaky, of a saline con- 
sistence, and taste salily bitter. It is found a*: an 
efflorescence, on clayey stones or gvps rc-cks, at 
Sena, at Solsatara, i:; Hungary anil Hohemia. It 
is also contatmd in many mineral part cu- 

larly these of Fpsom, whence it derives its name. 
Epsom bah.s are miirh as ;in easy puri’ilive. 

Coiisidciablo quantities of ma^iiC^ia lu-iy be olitaiii- 
td fiom them. 

Siit^t •iprrits. Nut ‘/ml Ghuier enft. 

The colour is usually greyish and y eJ low i'll! - 
white. It iccurs in thr toini of mealy cffloies- 
cences, in crusts, arid sometimes crj-.i.dlj/tU in aci- 
cular and in six-aided prismatic c*y&ul'‘. Iiucr- 
nallv it is shining, witii a vitrecus lustre, is 
brililc, easily liangi!)le,and has a cooling hut a ialtly 
bitter t iste. 

It U fcniid on the borders of salt -l ikes, on 
mooiish ground, on old and new-built walls in 
different couriirits of Europe, Asia, and Africa, and 
is used as a puigative nu’di:*inc, and in s-ornc places 
as a substitute, fur soda in the manufacture of white 
glass. 

Stveuth ^pr,acs. Kaiural alum 

Is of T yellow ish or grcyi.sh-whitc cedour ; occurs 
as a inc^ly efflur:-.‘‘cence, or in dtlicatc Ccipilhiry 
cry.sti.ih; hte. asweeti.^h a.strmgent taste, and i.spro- 
ducid III \arious situations in Scoiiarid, Germany, 
luily. Spam, Sw'rden, and in Egypt. 

Alum IS enipiuycilas a moidantin dyeing, in the 
manufacture ot leather, as a medicine., for prevent- 
ing wood from catching fire, and tor preserving ani- 
mal substances from putrefaction. 

E/ghlh species. Hair salt. 

The principal erdours arc snow, yellowish, and 
greyish-white. It occurs in delicate capillary crys- 
tals ; has a saline consistence, and a sweetish as- 
tringent taste. 

Hair salt i.s found in different mine countries on 
the continent, at Whitehaven in England, and near 
Pki.sley in Scotland, and bears a sinking resem- 
blance to fibrous gyps. 

Ninth species. Rock hitter. 

The colour is light-yellow or greyish-white. It 
occurs massive and tuberose, is transiuc* nt, has a 
saline consistence, or sweetish-sour astringent taste, 
and feels a little greasy. It oozes out of fissures of 
rocks of alum slate, and is found in Lusatia, Thu- 
ringia, Denmaik, Siberia, and near Paisley in 
Scotland 

Tenth species. Natural vitriol 

I.S divided into the three following sub-spccie.s : 
lion vitriol, is cftiimonly of an emerald and 
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rr-rdtgl'is gi^n. It occurs massive, tuberose, sta- 
laetitic, and crystallized in diflFercnt figuics; is 
spieiidunt and vitreous, has a saiim* consistence, 
and a sourish a.-tringeut taste. It is ftnind usually 
along with iron pyrites', by the deeumpositicui of 
which it is formed^ in difTciviit cunntrics of con- 
tinental Kurope, in many of the Englidi mines, 
and in America. It is employed to dye linen yel- 
low, airl wool and silk black, in the preparation 
of ink, as a paint, &(:. 

2. Copper vitiiid, is usually of a daik sky-blue 
colour, ii occurs mas;>i\i‘, dissciTiinatid, sta'a<‘ti- 
lie, ilcritiforui, and crj'stallizc d ; i.s lr;uislin’«ul, 
yoft, very biittle, and has a plyptic tasb*. It is 
Ibiind ill \arious iiiiniiig counlrus, in Wicklow, 
and in Aiigicsea. It is used in cotton and linen 
priiitidg, and when prcpaicd is employed by pain- 
ters. 

:I. ■Zinc vitriol, is of a gr -yish, yellowisb, isd- 
di.di, and greeiiish-wbile colour. It oeoms lubc- 
i vi>e, stalactitie, and eoralluidal, is tianshiceni, of 
A saline consistence, and ii styptic tasle. U is 
produced most aiiiiiulantly where much blende 
^iccnrs, and is found in Austna, Hungary, and 
Sweden. 

Hcie it must be remarked, that horav, tlionijh 
so well known by name, without a place, in the 
Wernerian n'j-teui, as il is uneertaiu whe'Jn r or 
no it oeoms in a solid rtate. It is most probable 
that it Cl^•(■lll^ only in solution in ccitaiu lak 
.See IluHAX. 

The new genus stallite, of which ^‘uly one Fpe- 
eie«^, cryolite, liasbein found m Cr.-»'nl;'iid,stt ms 
properly to come under thi.s heed. 

CLASS 111. 

iNFLAM^.'ABLK FOSSILS. 

V\ 'Slils belonging to this ebi.ss rue liiiM, hrilt’e, 
mostly opa 4 ue, yellow, hi own, or blai'k, ^elifom 
crystallizw'd, and never fe< I » old. Tln-y aie ino» • 
nearly allied to the mctullio than to lue earthy ui 
saline classes. 

rinsT cr.Ntis. 

SuLlMiua Cenns’ 

FhU $pfcit's. Ntiiurul 'nitphir. 

It ecMtains the two foll'v.vii,.. ‘■iib-speeies : 

1. Ciiiiiinoii natuial ml; Inir. of liie eoloni 

the n'Miie e*'p;v,s-i •«, but of d IV tc at de.'i'ss of 
interisily. It oeenis imiss'.ro, !, and 

cryslalh/.ed in ociahedions or donhle siv-sided 
pyruMiids, is internally between sbining and glis- 
tening, tr.insluecnt, in ci^slals frequently trams, 
parent, vf-ry soft, easily fiaiigible, and light. 

it is found in m:is.ses in gyps, in veins that 
Traver*.e pinnitivc roek*;, in nests of rmiesloiie, 
and ill Ollier .siluati4iiis, and is produced in evi ly 
qiiai liT of the world, th iii-ih in th" Tiritisb do- 
liiinirnis a .seems to be eonhried to Ireland. 

2 . Voleaiiie natural sulphur is of tlie ecKnir 
the nnmo imports, bui witli a coiisider.iblc tinge 
oI gici.i, U occurs ciirroded, visiciilar, perfo- 
rated, .imorpbons, and .sometimes ,'is a sublimate 
ill lloweis, is glistening and rtsinous, andtr.iiis- 
lueeiit^ in a rlight degree. Jt is found oidy^ in 
volcanic cjmntiies, and among lav.«, but is-pro- 
diu ed in gn at abundance; and i*. employed in 
Fuediciiie, in the eompositioii of gniipowdcr, and 
»s a vapour ill whitening wool and silk. 

SECOND GENUS. 

Bituminous G<atf/. Slc Bitumen. 

/'Vrf Jirown to9. See Coal. 


FOUnTll GENUS. 

Grafuite Cinns. 

Ftrtt spcciit* Glance coal. 

This is divided into two mb-speeies: 

1. Cuichoidal ghun-e js ofjui iron-blade 
coloiii-, of dift’ertnt i1p.;i(vs of intonsilv, c.ccuns 
massive and vtisiciilai, iniinii;ll> shining, L'Or- 
dcr'ng H..mctiines «n Mnnlj'd,' hiittle, eaeily 
fiai.'iibie, aiul liglit. It i.in.,«. vi.l.i.nt ikm.e or 
sineli, aid has, hitheito li« in haiuil only iii I he 
newe-it lije'.z irisss tosii-.niiim, an ojn!..iiii< d with 

kinds of eoal, at Ai^i mp r i,i iU'-m. The 
frae*nr<‘ h eo/xboiilal. 

2. S!;ity gl.'inec eon!, i*. of a d.nU irnii bi-.ivk eo- 
lour, occurs naiv.ive, i. shining and ulislening, 
soft, very easily fianribi'e, light, and interTin diate 
between secnie and briUle. It is found inibedui'd 
in inar.^os. beds, and veins, in priimt vc, transi- 
tive, and iloetz rocks, and is prodncid iii Spain, 
Savoy, iSuYoijy, Bohemia, and in the i.sle of Arrau 
ill Scotlaini. Its principal fracture is more oi lers 
slay. 

.9 ccHii species. Graphite, 

This, contains two snb-speeif s : 

1. Scaly ‘Maniiite, is eoinm'miy efa dark ?fce!- 
grty ci'lonr. It ocei.-s niassi\e and dis.seininatcd, 
e; leually glnstcniic',, liactuic '•caly-tobalcd, is 
v*iysoft, peifeclly s»c<i'o, wrMos .ar.il sjhIs, fecU 
^cly ncasy, and is rallicr difiicnlUy lianiMble, 

2. C'cripjct urapiiite, is r'ltlser bind;.' i than rlie. 
p-.v e'.dio-, is intern. Hly glinmicriin'; V/Ult a 

l;.» b-tftp , b ictore l;nc-;;r;;ine<', in oi'. er |e■.■pccU 
a* lee*. •. -'imi lh.‘ v.icccsimg. li I'-wdly o. curs in 
h. (J-, and is I’lui.d ri- ar Ivt siuck in I'li d.iiid, in 
Ayr ir.e 1.1 S •eti.md, and in xarioiis oMu r pairs 
4.1 I*niv>ye, Aina, in'fl Auien. 'The f'.ii r kinds 
: 'c lii St boiled in 4>i), an. I t'.x'n ent into pein ils. 
'] !n; C'»::»*ur parts and TuWzs'rs are inMiidwitb 
sui^.iinr, and then 4 ast infi» (•< arse pf m ila for I**#' 
e‘. (>»* artilii'trs. ll is |ik4*W!S.' ufiplied (•» x.iriniisJ 
tao. r pnri'u.ses, imd»T the xidriir ivimc of blacL 
L.d. 

7 iird species, Mherttl fharconl, 

Tb^* ed.iur h a gr(\ ^.h-bl.iik. Ii oecnis in 
S.MI li! aagiiur and sonn-a l.iil enh.cal-sbaped picee.s, 
i^ gli.nrr.erliig, with a "ilk' I’WM'e, snils stvmglv, 
is soit, aiul li'.iit. It i? i.>'Mid in tliin Kyer.^ in dii- 
f\.;'cal kinds o( r.^ai, and is \vi 4 lcly di'>s..*;n mated. 

r-.FTH GENUS. 

Kr.siN Genus, bee Krsins. 

First species. Amber, 

This is divided into the two follow ing sub- 
sjn eies ; 

1. White e.mb*T, is of a strav.'. 5 'e!lovdf;h cijlour- 
Tt iii'ciirs massive, and sometiiii's associated wilb 
l5-e following siil»-.spt:eics, is glistening with si le- 
."i'uni? ln>tre, fracture ooueUoidal, and simply 
ll.' i"‘ueent. 

Yellow amber, is of a wax-yellow colour, 
]iassiiig into several neighbouring shadi s. It 04-- 
enrs always in indeterminately aiigidar bluiit- 
nlged pieces, is externally dull, internally siden- 
dent, with a vitreous and resinous liiblre. It is 
transparent, noft, i-athcr brittle, pretty cQ.sIiy 
frangible, light, and sv/imining. It burns wdtli a 
ycllowculuurcd dame, emitting an agrecabla 
odour; when rubbed, It aorpiir4.s . a strong nega- 
tive electrical virtue is fouiiil iiila 3 ’eis of bitu- 
minous wood, aud n moor co.-il, on sandy >ei- 
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ptmrFS, and firquently floating on the sea. It 
cliiefly prudiicnl on tliu coasts of Prussia, in 
Sweden, Norway, See. and according to some has 
been found in the allnvinl land near London. It 
admits of a fine polish, and is cut into lucklaces, 
brncelets, snuff-boxes, and various other articles. 
The oil and acid obtained from it are used in me- 
dicine. 

Second tpeeiet* Htney~sioiu» 

See Mellites. 

CLASS IV. 

METAI.T.1C FOSSILS. 

First genus. Platina. 

Fir it speeiu, Native plaiina. 

The colour is very lighi steel-grey, approaching 
to silver-white. It occurs in flat, smooth, and 
smallish graiiiS} externally shining, Instru incUil- 
lic, intermediate between semihard and Bofi, com- 
pletely maltoable, pretty flexiblci and very heavy, 
its specific gravity being about 15.6. 

Pl.iti:ia is the least fudble of metals, and docs 
not amalgamate with mercury. It has hitherto 
been toiMid only in sand accompanu-d with other 
metals, and is produced in South Aunrici, and 
probably also in St. Domingo ninl Baibadocs. 
From the peculiar qualities it pos‘.p'>><*s of rcsl'^t- 
ing the action of many salti., of reinainiii.' unal- 
tered in tlic air, and of rerriving a fine polish, 
it has been rendered subservient to several pur- 
poses in chemistry and the arts. See Plati- 
MUM. 

SECOND GENUS. Gold. 

First speeiss. Native Cold, 

This is divided into three sub-spccies: 

1. Gold-yellow native trold, is of a perfect co- 
lour, corresponiling fo its ikutic. it seiduin occurs 
ina^iiive, often diFsemiunted In iiieiiibranes, in 
roundish and flatti'sh pucc^i, in grains, and also 
crystallized in cubes, octahedrons, simple tlirec- 
sided pyramids, garitct clo<icc:ifK’droii?, and acute 
double eight-sided pyramids. Kxtcinai lustie of 
the. crystals is splendent; infernally it is glim- 
mering, passing into gliBtcni!):r. It is sofi, com- 
pletely malleable, (UxibW, and iinemiinioiily licaiy. 
It is found in veins, bed.s, di<4si'niir.:acd in nn-ks, 
and ill grains, in aImo.st every country of the 
world, but commonly in too bMiali quantities to 
be collected for ufc. America and Africa supply 
the largest quantities. 

2. Brass- yellow native gold, i.s principally of 
the colour of brass, occurs disseminated, capillary, 
moss-likc, reticulated, and in leaves, also crys- 
tallized ill thin six-sided cubes, and is rather 
lighter than the preceding. Ir. is found in dif- 
ferent flitiiations in Bohemia, TransyUania, and 
Kirway. 

3. Greyish-ycllaw native gold, is of a brass- 
yellow Colour falling into stcel-grcy, occurs io 
^ery small flatlish eniins likcplatina, and is found 
^Uh that metal. Sec Aurum. 

THIRD OENU8. M.rcury. 8er Hydrargyrum. 

First specter. Native saereyry, or quieksiher. 

The colour is tin-white; it occurs perfectly 
fluid in globules, is splendent, an<f hiis a metallic 
lustre, does not wet, ferls very cold, and is un- 
commonly heavy. Before the blowpipe it is vola- 
tilized, without any smell. It is usually found in 
eiiinabar at Idria. It occurs in a compact lime- 


stone, and here it is very abundant. It is lik^arlftr 
produced in different parts of Germany, France, 
Spain, and in very large quantities in Peru. 

The uses of quicksilver are multifarious, and 
cannot be enumeiated in this. place. 

Second species. Natural amalgam. 

Fluid, or semi-fluid amalvain, is of an interme- 
diate colour between tin and silver-white. It oc- 
curs in small massive pieces, and in balls, also 
disseminated and crysiallizcfl in diflerent forms. 
Externally it is shining and splendent, is soft and 
somewhat fluid ; when cut or pressed, it emits a 
creaking sound like iiatuial amalgam, and is un- 
conimionly heavy. 

Third species. Merearial horn~iire^ or corneous mer- 
cury, 

Is of au ash-grey colour of vaiious degiocs of 
intensity; occurs very rarely massive, but com- 
monly ill small vesicles, internally cryFtallized 
and splendent. It is soft, sectile, easily fiangible, 
and heavy. It is UMinlly found with the other 
species of mercury, and is proiluccd in the same 
countries. It was first discovered in the mines of 
the Palatinate. 

Faurih species. ATerrttrial fiver-ore, or mercurial he^ 
pulie-ore. 

Compart mercurial liver-me, is of an interiiie- 
diat** colour hetwetn il.ark-ud and lead-grey, oc- 
ciii't massive, is gli&ttniiig and gliiiimrriiig inter- 
nady, i paqiic, soft, sectile, ea'dly frangible, and 
itiiciunmoidy heavy. It is the most common ore 
of mercury at Fiiaul in Idria. 

Fifth species. Cinnabar. 

D.uk-rud cinnabar, is principallv f»f a perfect 
cochineal r<d, urems nias-^ivr, dis'^i'nnr.aterl, in 
blunt-cui uered pieces, in niemhiancs, amiuphoiis, 
dendritic, fruticose, and cr>stalliz*'d. The 
crystols are small, splendent externally, and 
.shining Internally. The inasbive cinnabar is 
opaque or Irausluceiit on the edges, very soft, sec- 
tile, cahily franvjiblc, ami unronunoiily hea\y. 

Bright-it'd cinnabar i.s of a lively scarlet-red 
colour. It occur.'! mnssivi' and di.s.sciiiiimtcd, is 
intCMialiy gliimiuiing, substance opaque, streak 
shining, soil.*!, is very soft, hcctile, viry easily 
frangible, ami very heavy. Both belong to tho 
s.inie countries with quicksilver. In Idiia, Spain, 
ami IVru, this genu.s is most abundant. It dues 
not occur in Norway, Sweden, Great Britain, or 
Irchind. From the ore of cinnabar the greatost 
part of the mercury used in commerce is ob- 
tained. 

FOURTH GENUS. Silver. 

First speeies. Native stiver. 

Common native silver is of the rohmr the 
name expresses. It occurs massive, disseminated, 
ill pieces, plates, and memhr.iin's, as well as in 
other forms, besides being crystallized in cnbft, 
octahedrons, four-sided rectongulir pri'^ims, donhle 
six-sided pyramids, double thrcc-sidcd pyinmids, 
and hollow four-sided pyramid.^. It is* soft, per- 
fectly malleable, coinmon flexible, and very heavy 
when pure. It appears to belong fo the newer 
primitive rocks, wherc^ it occurs in veins, and is 
usually accompanied with heavy spar and quartz. 

Second species. Antimonial silver. 

The colour is intermediate between tiu-whitc 
an;! silver-white, itk^ocurs ruassivci disseminated. 
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and crystalliseed, !s externally gUstoning, inter* 
tially shining and splendent, with a metallic lustre. 

It is found in coarse, small, and fine pmnular 
distinct concretions, is sectile, not very difficultly 
frangible, soft, and uncoiniiioiily heavy, [t con- 
tains upwards of dO parts of silver. It occurs in 
veins compostxl of calx, spar, kc, in Spain, Ger- 
many, and other countries. 

Third species, Aneiikai stiver. 

The colour is tin-white, passing into silver- 
white. It occurs massive, disseminated, globular, 
and cry<itiiHizL*d ; is sofiish, sectilc, and very 
heavy. It contains about 12 parts of silver, much 
arsenic and iron, and is usually found with na- 
tive arsenic and other minerals in Germany and 
Spain, but is a rare mineral. 

Fourth species. Corneous stiver-ore^ or horn-ore, 

’riie colour is most frequently a penri-grey, of 
all degrees of intensity. It occurs massive, dis- 
scmiiiuted, in membranes, balls, and also crys- 
tallized in cubes and in acicular and capillary 
rrystals. It is iimi'o or less tiainiliicent, sofi, 
prrfectly malleab'c, and heavy. It contains up- 
wards of (iO paits of silver, and is foniid always in 
vein's. It is widely distributeil over the globe, but 
it is mo<<t abundant iu South America. It is 
soni^tinu's found iii Cornwall, and receives its 
name from cutting like horn. 

Fifth species, Siiver-ltjcl, 

The colour is a blueish-black, w lienee its name. 
It ocour*s iiia.'isive, ({‘sseiniiiated, and in vari >iis 
other forms, of all decrees of consistence, from 
fri’ilile to solid, ft gives a sliinii g metallic streak, 
soils very little, is easily frangible, srclile, and 
lienvy. It is found with silver-glance and 
Imniorc in Hungary, Bohemia, Norway, and 
Sibciia. 

Sixth species. Stiver ’glance 

Is of a dark-blackish lead-grey colour, occurs 
usually massive, disseminated, in membianrs, 
£cc. and also crystallized in cubes, octahedrons, 
garnet dodecahedrons, and double eight-sided p}**- 
ramids. Kxternally it is shining and glistening; 
internally it allcrnutes from shining to glisleniiitr, 
and has a metallic lustre. It is soft, completely 
malleable, pretty Ilexible, and uncommonly heavy, 
containing upwards of BO parts of pure silver; and 
is found in veins, along with native silver and 
other minerals, in Hungary, Austria, and other 
countries of Europe, but more particularly in 
Alexico and Peru. 

Seventh species. Brittle silver-glance^ 

The colour is intermediate between iron-black 
and dark lead-grey. ll occurs massive, dissemi- 
nated, in membranes, and frequently crystal- 
lized ill equiangular six-sided prisms, and rert- 
.nngular four-sided tables. Externally it is highly 
splendent, internally shining and glistening, ll 
is soft, biittle, easily frangible, and uncfumiioiily 
heavy, containing upwards of 60 parts of silver. 
It is found always in veins, accompanied with 
other minerals, and principally in Hungary and 
Saxony. • 

Eighth species. Bed silver-ore, 
park-red silver-ore is intermediate between co- 
chineal red and lead-grey. U occurs nius.sive, 
disseminated, dendritic, in membranes, and crys- 
tallized in equiangular six-sided prisms. It is ex- 
ternally splendent ; internally it alteriiates from 
shining to glimmering. The mSssive varieties are 


opaque; the crystallized passing from semi tw 
transparent. It is soft, sectilc, easily frangible, 
and heavy. 

This species oevuTS always in veins, areompa- 
niod with otln-r iiiiiiorals, and is fuimd iu Bulioruia, 
Hungary, Norway, and other countries. 

Ninth species. H^hite silver-ore* 

The colour is a very light load-gr«y. It ocenra 
massive and disseminated, has a tiietallic lustre, a 
shining streak, is soft, slightly flixible, easily 
frangible, a*nd heavy. It contains large quanti- 
ties of li;nd, sulphur, aftd antimony, and scarcely 
10 parts of silver. It is always iouml in veiiis, 
and chiefly near Freybcig. 

Tenth species, lilaek silvtr-orj. 

The princip.'il colour is irin-bl:u;l., inclining te 
st(^l-grey. It occuis massive, di.s.seinlir.\t?d, and 
crytailizciJ in threc-sided {-.yr.-iniifij. Internally 
it is shining with a metallic lii'.tre. It is semi- 
hard, sectilc, easily friiigiblc, and hc.ivy. Sue 
Argentum. 

FIFTH GKNVSf Copper, See CurRU.M. 

Firtt species. Nutive copper. 

The colour is coppci-rcd, but fnqni nlly tar- 
nished. It occurs lna^'<i^e, dissciiiiinited, and in 
vaiious other foi ms, besides being ciystallizcd in 
cubes, dudeeahedrons, &c. It is interinedinte 
between semihard and soft, coiiqdeti'ly tnallcable, 
common flexible, diffieiiltly frangible, aiitl very 
heavy. It is usually found in veins and soiuf- 
tiiiie.s in beds, and is prodnctil iu Cornwall, An- 
gle.sca, the Slietland islands, and many oUnr 
countties of hbirope, As'a, nnr) America. C *p- 
per may he applit'd to 'i nniiibcr of n^end 
purposes, and is next to iron the most necessary 
of metals. 

Second species. Copper-ghnee* 

Compact coppcr-gl.incc is iHuully of a dark 
lead-colour, pass;uginlo bbu'kish-gicy. Ttoccuis 
maxsivc, disscininatc'd, in membranes, and occa- 
sionally cbryslallized ; externally .shining, inter- 
nally botwetfii shining and glistening. It i.s soft, 
perfectly sectilc, easily frangible, and heavy. 

Third species. Variegated copper ore. 

Its colour, when dug, is intcvine.r1iute between 
copper-red and pinehbcck-browti, but it soon be- 
comes tarnished. It oeeurs mas-sive, disseminat- 
ed in plates, membranes, and crystallized ui oe- 
tahedrons. It is sofi, slightly sectilc, c.i<«ily 
fr.'mgible, and heavy; and is found in beds, veins, 
and rocks of different formations, in Cuniwall, 
and various parts of continental Europe. It 
yields about 70 parts of pure copper. 

Fourth species. Copper pyrites, 

'When fresh, its colour is brass-yeSloir, of dif* 
ferent shades according to its richness. It occurs 
massive, disseminated in mciiibranes, &c. and 
aKo crystallized in various figures. Externally 
it is intennediate between clistcning and shining, 
inUmally soft; is between semihard and suit, 
brittle, easily frangible, and heavy. 

Fifth species. White copper ore 
Is of an intennediate colour between silver- 
white and bronze-yellow : occurs massive ami 
disseminated ; is internally glistening, with a me- 
tallic lustre; rather sofi, brittle, easily frangible, 
and heavy. It is found in veins and mineral beds 
in primitive mountains, and is pFoduced.in Com- 
wallt in different parts of Get many, in Siberia, 
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111 South America ; but it is one of the rarest 
species of copjier ore. 

&fc/A speciei* Grey copper ore^ or Fahl ore. 

Tlie common colour is Mecl-gTcy: i* oc- 
curs niussivc, disseminated, and ulso oiystalli/iul 
ill telralicdrons, octahedrons, and garnet dodci'a- 
hedrons. ^ It is more or less semihard, brittle, ea- 
sily franp;iblc, and heavy ; and is found in the 
ncw'cr primitive rocks, and likewise in transitive 
niid llootz rocks, in several tnities of Cornwall, in 
Germany, Italy, Sweden,, Norway, Siberia, and 
Chili. It is usually smelted on account of the 
copper it contains. " 

Seventh specif s. Copper bhch. 

The colour is usually intermediate between blue- 
ish and brownish-black: it oeeuis massiv -, or 
disseminated, and as a coating, to other ores of 
copper; is alwa\'s more or 10*^8 cohering, and 
luavy, coiiluiiiiiig from 40 to .50 parts of eopper. 
It is usually found witli rojiper P5’riles, &c. and 
is produced in Silesia, Gcrin.iuy, France, Sweden, 
Norway and Sibciia. Sometimes it is very beau- 
tiful. 

Eighth species. Fed copper ore. 

Compact red copper is usually of a daik coeln- 
Tieal-rcd colour : occurs massive, in nieuiliiaiic*, 
crowded, ainorpbous, and also disseminaied. In- 
ternally it is glimmering, inclining to glistcuiinr, 
with a seiiunictal:ic lu t*e ; it is opaque, ^eniihard, 
brittle, easy frangible, unu hcav}'. 

Ninth species. Tils ore, 

Ilarihy tile ore is usually of a i^d hyacinth 
colour; massive, disseminated, and iiterustiiit; 
copper pyrlte**; is intermediate beluecu liiable 
uiul solid, soils sligbtly, is almost always coin rent, 
and is heavy. It is found in veins, eonimoiily 
aceompaiiieu with native copper ore and mala- 
chite. 

TettiB species. Copper sizure. 

Earthy copper azure is of a smalt-blue colour; 
UMiaily friable, and di'.seminated ; is composed of 
dusty particles, does not sioil, is chhily cohering, 
and approaches to h(-;!\y. it is found in small 
qiiaii(iti< ii^sually accompanied with inalarliite 
and copper giecn, in different parts of Germany, 
in Noiway, and Siociia. 

Eleventh spei^let. UTalarhitc, u hirh 

7 wlftb species. Copper grn n. 

The principal colour i« vudiijn^.greui, of dif- 
ferent degrees i»f intensity : it u«;ual!y occurs 
inassiv'C, disseminated, and coating malachite: is 
internally shining; more or less Irani lucent, soft, 
not \ery Inittic, easily frangible, and intennediatc 
bi^twofn heavy and not pmticuinrly heavy. Jt is 
found in the. same gcognu.stic situation with mala- 
chite, in Cornwall and other (ouiitiics, hut is 
rare. 

Thirteenth speciet, Iron^sbot topper green. 

Earthy iron-shot copper green is usually of an 
olive-given colpur: occurs mas.sivo, and di^»elni- 
nated ; is dull, soils a little, sett, passing into 
friable, not very hriltle, easily fi.mgible, and not 
particularly beavy. 

Fomieetah tpeeiet. Copper emerald. 

The colour ts an emerald-g reen. It occurs in 
crystallized six-sided prisiiis/ which arc exter- 


nally and internally shining, with a vitreous lus- 
tre, and translucent. It is scinihnid, brittle, and 
not particularly heavy ; and is found in the re- 
moter parts of the Russian dominions, and uu the 
Chinese frontiers. 

Fifteenth species. Copper mica 

Is usually of an cmcrald-grcrn colour ; it oc- 
curs massive, disseniinatcil, and occasionally 
crystalli/ed in very thin six-sided tables. Exter- 
nally it is smooth and splendent, internully s-pleii- 
dciit, with a pearly lustre. 'J'hc massive varietus 
are tr.ni<^liicciir ; the crvatalli/cd transparent. It 
is soft, sectile, not vciy hiittlo, nor ])urticu1arly 
heavy ; and has hiiherto been found only in veins 
in Coiiiwidl, where it passe.- under the unsciintifio 
name of foliatic arseniat of copper. 

Sixteenth species. lenticular ore. 

The Colour is sky-blue, sometimes passing into 
vradigiis gr- en. It occurs crystallized in small, 
flat, double, tour-sided pyriiiiiids; i.s cxreinally 
shilling; triinsliicent, soft, rather brittle, ar.il 
very f-a«*«ly frangible. Ilitheilu it has been found 
only in Cornwall. 

Seventeenth siecLs. Olivm ore. 

Foliated oliveu ove is of a perfect olivc-greoii : 
seldom occurs iiiasdvc, nsusilly iii driit.y crusts, 
and in small crystal.-, presenliug acute vliwin- 
boids, and obliipie four-sided prisms- Internally 
if is gli.itening, with an adamantine lustre. It is 
very soft, scetile, and heav y in a low degree ; and 
has hithcrlo been found only m Curnivall. 

SIXTH GENUS. Iron. 

first species. Native iron 

Is of a light steel-grey colour, inclining to sil- 
ver vvhite : it has liiLheiio been found only ramose; 
iiitcmally it is intermediate hcLwven glimmering 
and glistening, with a iicrfccl m> tullic instip, and 
a hackly iraetuiv. It is betwuMi soft and scini- 
harJ, pcri'cctly niallpahle, common flexible, ditii- 
ciiltly fiai.'gihle, and uncoinmoidy heavy. Hi- 
thf'i'fo it has been found only in loose masses on 
the surfarx' of the earth, and is a rare produc- 
lioii. 

Second species. Iron pyrites. 

Common iron |>y rites is luiiially of a perfect 
hifiiizc-yellow ciilour: it occurs massive, dis.scmi- 
iKiti'd in iiiembi'aiic.s, mid also crystallized in 
ci-bcs, (M'tnhcd rolls, dodecnlicdrons, icosahedrons, 
and kuzitt: cryst.'^.ls. Jt is hard, brittle, and 
heavy, and when nihhcd or ‘Iniok with steel, emits 
a strong sulphureous smell. It occurs in almost 
every kind of inincr.'il repository, but most com- 
monly in granite ; its geographic di.stribution is 
€*qiially oxtens-ive, but it is principally valued on 
account of the sulphur which may be extracted 
from it by sublimation. 

Third species, JHagnetie pyrites 

Is of an intermediate colour between bronze- 
yellow end copper-red : it occurs massive and dis- 
seminated ; is internally shining, with a metallic 
lustre, passes from haid to semi-hard, is brittle, 
easily iiaiigible, and heavy. It is attracted by 
the magnet; is fbund only in primitive moun- 
tains, in Caernarvonshire, in several parts of Ger- 
many, in Noru'ajnand Siberia; and is used for 
the same purposes as common pyrites. 
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Ptttrih tfethi* MagHtih im-siMe* 

Common magnetic iron-stone is of an iron- 
black colour: is massive, dissoininated, and also 
crystallized in cubes, octahedrons, and garnet 
r dodecahedrons, and rectangular four-sided prisms. 

> It is externally shining ; internally between splen- 
; licnt and glistening, with a metallic lustre: is in- 
termediate betwepii bard and semihard, biittfe, 
uiid heavy. It occurs most fivquentU' in primi- 
' tivK mountains, and is found in the Shethmds, 

! many parts of ftermany, and other countries, 
particularly Sweden. When pure, it affords excel- 
lent bar iron. 

Fi/ih species. Iron glance» 

Common iron glance is usnally of a dark steel- 
grey colour, with Miveral cliiTerent shadrs. It 
cotmiionly occurs massive and disscrnii.atcd, and 
alM» crystallized in flat, double, tluve-sidcd pv- 
r-kmids, and in double threc-sidL-d pyramids, 
flxteiiialiy it aMernates froni spiciidcnt to 
li-'t cuing ; iiiteinallv it is iiir»<4t coinnioiily 
It is hard, brittle, heavy, and rather 
diilicuitly fungible- It oi'curs in beds mid voiik 
in piirnitivu and t-ran^^itivc inountnins, and 
Ibnnd in eoiisidei'ablc fiiiantities i:i S'ledrn and 
other coiintiics, ainl adbrdi', wlieu smelted, an 
excellent inalleab!' iron. 

Sixt/j species. Red iren^xtone. 

Red iron Irolh. Tin* eohmr is inteiniedhite be- 
tui'C.i c!icrry-red and biowiiish-red. It oeeuis 
ooiiiinonly friable, massive, sometimes cent in*.; 
and dis''tMiiinated, and is composed of scaly par- 
ticles, which are glimmeiiiig, an^ have a semi - 
metallic lusiic. It soils strongly, feeU greasy, 
and is prtJty heavy. It is found usually in veins, 
and chiefly in piimitive mountains in l^nca.shirc, 
Cornwall, Norway, Ocruiany, and Chill, and 
produces good iron* 

Seventh species. Brown iron-stone. 

Brown iron froth is of an intermediate colour 
between sU'c'i-groy and clove-brown, and is be- 
tween friable and solid. It occurs massive, coat- 
ing, spumou.s, &c. and is composed of scaly par- 
ticles, shining and glistening, with a metallic lti.s- 
Ire. It soils strongly, feels greasy, and is very 
light. It i!i coiiiinouly found lining drusy cavities, 
in brown hematite, in the Shetland isles, in various 
parts of Germany, and in Chili. 

FAgbth speJes, Sparry iron-stone. 

The principal colour is a li ^ht y< llowish-grey, 
whieli, on exposure to llie air or bent, changes 
into brown or black. It occurs in.assivc, clis«'- 
iiiinatcd, with pyramidal impressions, in plates, 
and crystallized. It is found in granular distiiict 
cuiicietions, commonly tr.in.«Iucc.nt on the edges, 
scniiliard, not very brittlo, easily frangible, and 
heavy. It [a chiefly cuiiflin**! to tlie primitive and 
fiuetz mountains, and is prodiu'cd in small (piaii- 
tities in Knglatid, Scotland, and Ireland ; but dii 
. tile continent it is in some places very abundant, 
and afTords an iron which is excellently adapted 
fur steel-making. 

Ninth spems. Bleak iron-stene. 

Compact black iron-stone, is of an intermediate 
colour between blueish-black, anddaik stccl-grey: 
it occurs msusive, tuberose, reniform, &c. It is 
semihard, brittle, easily frangible, and heavy. 


Tenth species. - Clay inn-sioiu. 

Reddle is of a light brownish-red, passing into 
cherry-red : ic occurs only massive ; soils strongly, 
and writes, is seciile, easily frangible, and ra*hcr 
heavy. It is chiefly found in the newer clay-slate^ 
and is produced pretty abundantly in Germany and 
Siberia. The coarser varieties are used by the 
cur|)cnter, the finer by the painter, under the name 
' of red-chalk. 

Eleventh species. Bog tron-ore. 

Morass ore is of a yellow-brown colour, some- 
times friable, somcilnics cuhercr.t, and occurs 
massive, corrr)ded, in grains, and tuberose. It 
soils pretty strongly, feels ineagrc but fine, and is 
lightislu 

Twelfth species. Blue iron-earth. 

AVbcn frer.h it is whitish, but soon becomes of 
an indigo-blue colour, of different degrees ot in- 
tensity ; it occurs massive, diss’emin?tcd, and 
thinly coating; the particles aru dull and dusty ; 
it soils slightly, feels fine, and is lighiiah. It is 
found in nests in chiy-beds, and other situations, 
in tlic Shetland isles, Iceland, Sweden, and Si- 
I ciia. 

Thirteenth species. Gr. en iron-earth. 

Friable green iron-earth is of a siskin-green co- 
lour, occurs massive and disseminated, is more 
or less cohering, soft, fine, easily frangible, and 
inicrniediate between particularly heavy and 
hca\y. 

Fourteenth spe<'ies. Cuke ore. 

The colour is olive-green, of diflctenl degree*; 
of intensity; it occurs niasM\c, and crvstaliized 
in small cubes, is translucent, soft, brittle, and 
not particularly heavy. It is found in veins, but 
hitherto only in Cornwall. See Feriium. 

SEVENTH GENUS. Lead, 

First species. Lead glance. 

Common lead glance is of a fresh lead-grey 
colour, of different degrees of intensity ; it oc- 
curs massive, dl^sellli^latcd, in I'tWiiibrancs, &c. 
and also crystallized in cubes, oeuhedions, four- 
sided prisms, six-sided prisms, and three-sided ta- 
bles. It is soft, sectile, externally easily frangible, 
and uncommonly heavy; and is found in \cins 
and beds in primitive,, transitive, and flociz moun- 
tains, at lead-bills in Lanarkshire, Derbyshire, and 
several other counties of T.ngUnd, Scrtlaiid, a.-d 
Wales; besides being widely diffused over other 
jiarts of the globe. It is most frequently worUtd 
as an ore ol lead, but sometimes as an ore of 
silver. 

Second species. Blue-lead ere 

Is of an intermediate colour between dark in- 
digo-blue and lead-grey; it occurs massive, and 
crystallized in perfect six-sided prisms, is soft, 
secillc, easily fran^iible, and heavy, and is found 
in x’ciiis with other minerals of the same class, 
but IS altogether a rare fi.ssil, nor has it hitherto 
been discovered in Britain. 

7 bird species. Brown-lead ere. 

Is of a hair-brown colour of different degrees of 
intensity; it occurs massive, and crystallized in 
six-sidod prisms, is feebly translucent, soft, not 
very brittle, easily frangible, and intermediate 
between heavy and uncommonly heavy. It is 
found in veins, accompanied with other minerals, 
in Uobemia, Hungary, Brittany, and Saxony. 
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fmnik $pteitu Btaek4§»i we* 

The colour js greyish-black, of difTcrent degrees 
of intensity ; it occurs massive, disseminated, and 
crystallized in six-sided prisms ; externally is usu- 
ally splendent, internally shining with an adaman- 
tine lustre, is rather brittle, easily frangible.andhcavy. 

It is found in veins, and almost always accom- 
panied with other kinds of lead-ore, at lead-hills 
in Scotland, Bohemia, Saxony, and other mineral 
couuiiics. 

Fifth tf fetes. lVbits~kad ere. 

The colour is white, but has various shades; it 
occurs massive, disseminated, in membranes, but 
most commonly crystallized in prisms and pyra- 
mids, of difTcrent figures. Externally, it is spe- 
cular splendent, internally between splendent and 
glistening, with an adamantine lustre. It is soft, 
brittle, very easily frangible, and heavy, and is 
found in most places where the other species oc- 
cur, in England, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, dec. 
Next to lead glance it is the most common of the 
lead ores, but is seldom in suflicictit abundance to 
become an object to the metallurgist. 

Sixth species, Green^tead ore. 

Its colour is grass-green, of various shades ; it 
generally occurs crystallized, in six-sided prisms, 
is always translucent, soft, rather brittle, very 
easily frangible, and heavy. It is produced in Scot- 
land and other countries, and is sometimes con- 
founded with the preceding species. 

Seventh species. Red-lead ere. 

Its general colour is a hyacinth-red; it occurs 
massive but rarely, somctin.es in membranes, 
but most commonly crystallized in broad 
oblique four-sided prisms, is both externally 
and internally splendent, very soft, between 
brittle and seetile, easily frangible, and heavy. 
It is found in veins in gneiss and mica slate, 
accompanied with other fossils of the same kind, 
in Austria, Savoy, and Siberia, andjon account 
of its beautiful colour is chiefly used as a 
pigment. 

Eighth species. YelUrw^rtd ere. 

Its principal colour is wax-yellow; it is gene- 
rally crystallized in rectangular four-sided tables, 
cubes, octahedrons, equiangular eight-sided rabies, 
and double eight-sided pyramids. Externally, it is 
shining and smooth, internally glistening, with 
a resinous lustre ; it is translucent, soft, ^tween 
brittle and si ctile, easily frangible, and heavy. It 
is found in compact linie-stoiie in Carinthia, and 
some other countries of the continent. 

Binih specut. Lead vHriel, or vitriei ef lead. 

The colour is yc1lo\vish-*riey and greyish white; 
it occurs only ciystallized in octahi'ilruiis uf dif- 
ferent figures. Externally it is shining, internally 
splendent, with an adamantine lustre. It is of- 
ten semi-transparent, rather brittle, and heavy* 
and is found in Scotland, Aiiglesca, aud Spain. 

Tenth tpedes. Lead earth. 

Coherent lead earth is usually of a yellowish- 
grey colour; it occurs massive is internally glim- 
mering, usually opaque, st'ft, inclining to sertile, 
easily frangible, and heavy. It is found in primi- 
tive lime-stone iiiDerby*>hire, Scotland, and many 
other countries. See Pi. v .m b u m . 


A L o G Y. 

EIGHTH GENUS. Tsd, 

First species. Tin pyrites. 

The colour is intermediate between stccI-grey 
and brass-yellow ; it occurs massive and dissemi- 
nated. Internally is glistening, and has a metal- 
lic lustre, is semiha^, brittle, easily frangible, 
and hnax y. It melts easily, and has hitherto been 
found only in Cornwall. 

Second species. Tin stone. 

The most common colour is blackish-brown ; 
it occiu's massive, dii>semiuated, in rolled pieces, 
in giains, like sand, but most fre()iicntly crys- 
talhzi'd in piiMuis and py lamids of difivreiit figures* 
Internully it is shining uinl glisleniiig, it yields 
a greyish -white streak, is hard, easily fiangible, 
brittle, and very heavy. It is ibiiiid only in pri- 
initii’e rocks, and is confined to a few situations, 
like all the tin genus. 

Third species. Curnish tin ore, or nvood tin. 

The most usual colour is hair-brown, of difler- 
cut dcgiYres of intensity ; it occurs usually in 
rolled pieces, sometimes reniroriii with impres- 
sions. It is found usually in large and coarse gra- 
nular distinct concretions, is opaque, bard, brit- 
tle, easily frangible, and uncommonly heavy. It 
is infusible, and hitherto has only been found 
ill Cornwall in alluvial land, accompanied with 
till stone. Sec St an n u m. 

NINTH GENUS* Bismoth. 

First species. Native Bismuth. 

Us colour is silver-white, with an inclination to 
red ; it occurs massive, disseminated in leaves, 
reticulated, and crystallized in small four-sided ta- 
bles, and in small and indistinct cubes, and three- 
sided jiyraiiiids. It is soft, sectile, rather difli- 
cu!t!\ frangible, and uncommonly heavy; and is 
fuiiiid in veins in priiuitivc riioiintnins in Saxony, 
and other pa its of the t’oiitincnt; but it is doubt- 
ful if prmlueed iii Britain. 

Second species. Bismuth glance. 

The colour is a light lead-grey ; it occurs mas- 
sive, dissemiiiaU’d, and in ucicular and capillary 
crystals; it soils, iodines to scclile, is easily 
frangible, and heavy. It is found always in veins, 
ami is usually accompanied with native bismuth, 
chiefly in Saxony, Bohemia, and Hungaiy. 

Thsrd species. Bismuth-ochre. 

The colour is a straw* yellow, passing into other 
neighiKinring sliadcs; it is lnas^i\c and divsemi- 
nated, opaque, soft, not very brittle, easily fran- 
gible, and heavy. This mineral is rare, ami seems 
to be confined to a few places in Saxony aud Bo- 
hemia. See Bismutum. 

TENTH GENUI* ZinC, 

First species. BUnie, 

Yellow blende is of a dark wax and sulphur yel- 
low colour ; it usually occurs massive and disse- 
minated, hut is sometimes crystallized in rect- 
angu ar four- sided prisms ; it is shining and splen- 
dent both externally and internally, with an ada- 
mantine lustre ; is found in large and coarse gra- 
nuiHi* distinct concretions, is usually translucent, 
semihard, brittle, easily frangible, and heavy. 
It phosphoresces when rubbed iu the daik; occurs 
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most frequently in transitive mountains in Bo- 
hemia, and other parts of Germany* 

StiWid Calainmt. 

The general colour, is yellowish-grey, which 
passes into other neighbouring shades : it occurs 
massire, flisseiiiinated, cellular, corroded, &c. and 
crystallised in tables, cubes, pyramids, and 
prisms. Externally the crystals are splendent 
and shilling ; internally, between shining and 
glimmering. It is usually found in small and line 
granular disfi'irt coorreiions, is semihard, not 
very hr ttlc, rather difficnkly rraiigibl(',siii.l licavj- j 
‘and is produc'ul in th^ds in a6oct/. litiie.'«tonc form- 
ation, accompanied with iron-ochrt , Icad-glance, 
&c. It is met with ip •'! fi;: nnuo counties of 
England and Scotia* I, m ij- rmany, and other 
parts of the cjntimMt; and 'vhen puri tied and 
roasted*, is used for t lie fnbricatioii of brass, which 
is a compound of y.i.ic and coppt r. Sec Zincum. 

ILEVENTtl GLKUS- 

Pinf sptwsm N't. ti ve antimony » 

The colour i.4 peilbct tin-white: it occurs 
massive, disseminated, renif.^rin, and probably 
crystallised; iu the fresh fracture it is splen- 
dent, and has a nn talHc lustie. It is found 
usually in coarse, small, and fiue granular distinct 
concretions, is soft, seetde, easily frangible, and 
heavy in a low degree. It is produced in veins 
in Dauphiiiy and in the Harz, and disseiuinated 
in calx-par in Westerinanrilaiid, in Sweden; but 
is a rare mineral. 

Second tpeeiet. Grey antimony ore- 
Compact grey antimony-ore is usually of a 
light lead grey colour, occurs massive, dissciiii- 
nated, and occasionally in membranes; internal- 
ly is shining and glistening with a inetallielu stre, 
is soft, not very heavy, easily frangible, soils, 
and becomes more shining in the streak. It is 
found in Sweden and some other countries, but 
is the rarest sub-speeies. 

Third species, Black antimony ore 
Is of an ii'oii-black colour, occurs only crystal- 
lized in rectangular fbur-sid^ tables, is internally 
shilling with a metallic lustre; is soft, rather 
sectile, and heavy. In Cornwall it is found of 
peculiar beauty. 

Fourth species* Red antimony ore. 

Its colour is cherry-red; it occurs massive, 
often in membranes, but most frequently in de- 
licate capillary crystals; both externally and 
internally it is shining, and has an adamantine 
lustre* It is found in coarse, small, and loiigish 
granular distinct coiicretions, is opaque, not very 
brittle, and easily frangible ; bat is a very rare 
species. 

Fifth species, IFTisle antimony ore. 

It passes in colour from snow-white to several 
neighbouring shades; occurs massive and in 
iiiembmnes rtcnasionally, but most commonly 
crystallized in rectangular four-sided tables, 
cubes, and acicular and capillary crystals. It 
is found in coarse and small granular distinct 
concretions, is translucent, soft, rather sectilc and 
heavy. Before the blowpipe, it becomes wholly 
volatilized. It is found in veins in Bohemia, 
iUongary, and Saxony. * 


Shith epeeies, Aatimeny-ockre* 

The colour la a straw-yellow, of various degrees 
o* Intensity ; it seldom occurs massive and dis- 
seminated, but usually as a coating on crystals 
of giey antimony ore. U is dull, soft, not very 
briitle, nor particularly heavy. It is found always 
ill veins, in different parts of Gcrmaiiy, anil is 
evidently found by the dceoiupositioii of grey 
antimony ore. See Stibium. 

TWELFTH GENUS. 

First species, White cehaU ore. 

When fresh fractured the colour is usually tin- 
white; it occurs massive, dis.iemin3ted, &c. and 
also crystallized in cubes and double four-skied 
pyramids. It is found in coarse, small, and tine 
granular distinct concretions; is seniihanl, brittle, 
not veiy difficultl)' frangible, and heavy. U 
easily melts before the blowpipe, emit< a strong 
arsenical smell, and yields a white metallic glo- 
bule. It usually occurs in beds in primitive 
mountains, and is found iu Sweden, Norway, and 
Silesia. 

Second spedet. Grey eokall ore. 

On the fresh fracture its colour is light steel- 
grey inclining to white, but it becomes tarnished 
by exposure; it occurs only massive, disseminated, 
tubiform and sp€H;iilar; internally it is glim- 
uiering or glistening with a metallic lustre, is 
found in thick and curved lamellar distinct con- 
cretions, and is produced in Cornwall, Norway, 
aud various other countries. 

Third species. Cobalt glemee* 

The colour is a silver-white, slightly inclining 
to reddish : it is commonly massive and dissemi- 
nated, sometimes crystallized in different forms ; 
is externally splendent, internally between shin- 
ing and glistening, and has a metallic lustre* It 
is semihard, brittle, and not very easily frangible; 
and when struck with steel, emits an arsenical 
smell. It is found in veins iu various formations, 
in the different mine countries of the continent of 
Europe; and from it the greatest part of the co- 
balt in commerce is obtained, which is highly 
useful in the manufacture of gl-ass, and as a paint. 

Fourth species- Black cobalt ore. 

Earthy black cobalt ore is of an Intermediate 
colour between brownish and blueish-black, is 
composed of dull, dusky particles, which soil a 
little, usually cohering, streak shining, and very 
light. 

Fifth species. Brown cobalt ochre 
Is of a liver-brown colour, passing sometime^ 
into other neighbouring jshadcs ; it occurs mas- 
sive and disseminated, is internally dull, soft, 
sectile, easily frangible, and light ; and appears 
to be peculiar to the floetz mountains in some 
parts of Germany and Spain. 

&xth species. Yellow cobalt ockre 
Is usually of a dirty straw-yellow, occurs mas- 
sive, frequently much bursted and corroded; it 
is internally dull, streak shining, soft, and rather 
friable, sectile, easily frangible, and light. It it 
the rarest species of cobalt ore, but most valued on 
account of its purity. 

Seesenth species. Red cobalt ochre. 

Cobalt crast is of a peach blossom-red coloar, of 
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difforenl cipgiees of iutensiLy, occurs most frc- 
qiioiitiy in vt'Ivety ilrusy coatings, and dissemi- 
nated, is feebly gliuiiiiering, bordering on dull, 
scarcely soils, has a shining streak, and is very 
Soft and light. See Cooaltum. 

T11IRTEE37T11 GENUS. NiekcL 
Furit spedii* Copper nickel 
Is of a red copper-colour of <lifli*rcnt degrees of 
iiiteusily ; it occins usually mas&ive nncl dissemi- 
nated, is internally gliateniug, and hits :i mctullic 
lustre. It is usually unseparated; sometimes, 
however, it is found in coarse and small granular 
distinct concretions, is st mihard, in a high degree 
brittle, not very easily frangible, and heavy. 
Before the blowpipe it emits an aisunical smell and 
odour,aijd afterwards melts, though witlidiRiculty. 
It is found in Cornwall, Norway, and many otiier 
countries, and is luarly allied to cobalt. 

Stcohd spedts. Nickel ochre 
Is of an apple-giceii colour, occurs always as 
a coatiiv or cQl-jresceiicc, is composed of dull 
dusty pariiclcb, loose, or little cohering, feels 
meagre, and is light. It is found in the same si- 
tuations With the preceding species. It is nut 
certain that native nickel has yet been discovered, 
though it is mentioned by some miucralogists. 
See Niccolum. 

FOURTEENTH GENUS. Manganese, 

First species. Crey mangan se ere. 

Radiated grey manganese oic is of a dark stoel- 
grey colour, occurs wa.'^sivc, disscmiirtlcd, and 
crystallized in prisms of difli rent varieties. It is 
found ill coarse, large, and small graniiiar distinct 
concretions ; soils strongly when rubbcfl, is solr, 
brittle, ratlicr dilBciiltly frangible, acid not parti- 
cularly h« avy. It is produced in sevt ral coi.ntifs 
of England and Scotland, and in diileient parts of 
Germany. 

Second species. Black manganese ore 
Is of an intermediate colour between brownUi- 
black and dark-greyish black, occurs massi\e, 
disseminated, and in octahedral cry .da’s. U is 
found in small and fine granular concretions j is 
opaque, semihard, biittle, and heavy; but is a 
rare mineral, and hitherto found only in a few 
places of Germany and Spain. 

Third species. Red manganese ore 
Is of alight rosc-red colour, occurs massive and 
disseminated, is internally dull, translucent in a 
slight degree, hard, biittlc, easily frangible, and 
heavy. It is found in veins in Norway, France, 
and some oilier countries. See M agn esium. 

FIFTEENTH GENUS* Molybdina. 

First speehs* Molybdena, 

Its colour is a fresh burning lead-grey ; it oc*- 
curs usually massive and disseminated, but also 
crystallized in six-sided tables, and short six- 
sided prisms ; internally it is splendent, the frac- 
ture perfectly foliated, and is found in largo and 
coarse granular distinct concretions. It soils a 
little, is very soft, easily frangible, its thin leaves 
common flexible, sec tile,, feels gre.Tsy, and is 
heavy. It is one of Ihc oldest <>f metals, and occurs 
only in primitive mountains, disseminated, or in 
veins ; is produced ii't Noi-way, Sweden, Bo- 
hemia, and other countries^ See Molt bp ANti m. 


A L O G Y. 

SIXTEENTH GENUS. ArsenU, 

First species. Native arsenic. 

When fresh broken it is of a light whitish lead- 
grey colour, but it speedily tarnishes ; it occurs 
massive, disseminated, rehiform, and in plates, 
with various impressions. It is found in thin, 
curved, luincllar, distinct concretions; in the 
streak it becomes shining and metallic, semihaid 
in a high degree, very easily frangible, and between 
s-M'iile .ind malleable. It occurs only in primi- 
tive mountains, and in veins of a newer forma- 
tion, and is found in various parts of Germany, 
ill France, and in Chili. 

Second species. Arsenic Pyrites. 

Common arsenic pyrites is, when fresh, of 
a -.ilvcr-white t'oloiir, but soon acquires a yel- 
lowish tarnish ; it occurs ma.ssive, disseminated, 
and also in crystals of various figures. In 
ternally, it is shining, with a metallic lustre; and 
is found usually unseparated, is hard, britlle, not 
easily' frati.(iblo, and heavy. It occqrs onl\' in 
primitive inuuntaius and in bids, and is pruduCLd 
ill Norway, Germany, and Siberia. From tlii.s 
oie the white oxide of arsenic is piiiicipally 
obtained. 

Third species, Orpimeut. 

Red orpiinent is of an uuroia-eolour,of diflerent 
degiees of intensity : it occurs massive, dissemi- 
nated ill membranes, and also crystallized in 
oblique four-sided aud six-sided pri’^ins. It it* 
translucent, but the crystals are Irnnspurent, is 
vciy soft, yields a lemon or orangr-eolourcd 
streak, and is easily frangible. It is found both 
m primitive aud floetz monnlaiiis, and is pro- 
duced in Germany, Fran<'e, Italy, and the West 
liidted. It is u*>ed as a pigment. 

Yellow orpianml is of a periVet lemon-yellow 
colour, uccnis massive, and in very minute 
crystals, is found in large, course, and small an- 
gular gianulated disiinct concretions, is trans- 
liicciit, very suit, scctile, aiul common flexible. 

It ofu'urs principally in lioetz mountains, in se- 
veial parts of Germany and the East. 

Fourth species. Arsenic bloom. 

The colour i.s a reddish-white and snow-white ; 
it o<Tiirs as a coating, in small bslls, &c. and in 
vi ly delicate capillary sliiiiing crystaks, is trans- 
1*11 out on the edges, very soft, easily frangible, 
and soils. It is produced in icnts of a granite 
ruck, and hitherto has only been discovered in 
Ewabia. See Arsenicum. 

SEVENTEENTH GENUS. Sckeele.* 

First spedes. Tungsten, 

The colour is usually yellowish and greyish- 
white, which pass into several other neighbour- 
ing hliades ; it occurs massive, disseminated, and 
frequently crystallized. Internally it is shining, 
with a vitreous lustre ; is more or less translucent, ' 
soft, not very brittle, and uncommonly heavy. 
It is found in primitive mountains, and lielongs 
to the oldest metalliferous formations, and is pro- 
duced in Cornwall, Sweden, Saxony, aud Bo- 
hemia. See Tungstenum. 

Second speciet, JVdfram 

Is of an intermediate colour between dark 
greyish-black, and brownish black; it occurs 

* So called in fioiiour of the illustrious Sclu:el% 
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‘massive, and also crystallized in broad six-sided 
prisms, and rectangular fuur-sided tables; and 
is found ill furtificatiun-wise curved lamellar dis- 
tinct concretions, it is opaque, yields a reddish- 
brown streak, is soft, brittle, and uncommonly 
heavy. It is produocd'in the primitive mountains, 
almost always accompanied with tin, in Cornwall, 
and some other countries. See Tungstenum. 

EIGHTEENTH GENUS. Menockine* 

First speehi. Menacbanite 

Is of a greyish black colour, inclining to iron- 
black, occurs only in small Hattish angular grains. 
Internally is glistening, w'ith an adamantine lii'^trc, 
is perfectly opaque, soft, brittle, retains its co- 
lour in the streak, is easily frangible, and mo- 
derately heavy. U is attractable by Ihe magnet, 
and is /omul in Cornwall, accnnipaiiied by fine 
quartZ'Sand, in the isle of Providence in Ame- 
rica, and at Botany Bay. 

Second specif Octrahedriie* 

Its colour passes from indigo-blue to many 
other bliadcs; it occiiis only crystallized, and 
that in very acute oclahcdrons. It is chietly 
translucent, and semitransparent, scrniliurd, brit- 
tle, and borders on heavy. It is found in Dau- 
phiiiy, and appears from acemate experiments to 
bo an oxide of iiieiiachiiie mixed with silica. 

Third species. JRuiUe 

Is of a dark blooil-red colour, of various de- 
grees of intensity; it occurs always ciystaliizcd 
in four-bided and six-sided prisms, and also in 
oumpressed acicuiar and capillary crystaK. Hx- 
ternaily it is shining, iutfrnally splendent, trans- 
lucent in a blight degree, i ardish, easily fiangible, 
and not vciy heavy. It is found imbedded in 
drusy cavities of granite, &c. in dillcrent paits of 
G^nniuny^ Fiance, Spam, Siberia, and South 
Carolina. 

Fourth species* Ni^rine 

Is of a dark brownish-black colour, passing to 
velvet-black; it occurs in larger and smaller 
angular grains, and in rolled pieces. Externally 
moderately glittering, intcriialfy thu same, w‘ith 
an adamantine lustre, is ojiaquc, scinihard, briU 
tie, and yields a yellowish-brown streak. It 
is found in alluvial hills in several parts of Ger- 
many, and aUo in Ceylon. 

Fi/ih species, Iseriae 

Is of an iron-black colour, sonicwbat inclining 
to brownish-black; it occurs usually in small ob- 
tuse angular icrains, and in rolled pieces, inter- 
nally glistening, with a semiractaHic lustre, is 
completely opaque, hard, brittle, and rctaius its 
^.colour in the streak. Hitherto it has bt^m found 
|Only in the stream called laer in Germany, 
l^uii which it receives its appellation. It hears a 
preat resemblance to Iron-sand. See Tita ki u .m. 

i nineteenth genus, l / ran . 

^ First species. Filch ere 

^ Is usually of a velvet-black colour; It occurs 
almost always massive and disseminated. Inter- 
pally is shining, soft, brittle, uncommonly heavy, 
md completely infusible without addition. It is 
|Mnd in veins of primitive mountains along with 
and silver ores, and is pro<i||iced in Saxony 


Second spseUs* Uran mice* 

The principal colour is a grass-green, passing 
into various allien sha.li s ; it occurn sometimes in 
membranes, but coiimiouiy crystallized in rect- 
angular four-sided labics. The fracture is foli- 
ated, the ii'agmcnts and distinct concretions are 
too minute to be dctciiu'ned. - It is more or less 
translucent, soft, bcrlilc, easily frangible, and is 
found ill iron-stone veins in Cornwall, Saxony, 
and Fiance. 

Third species. Uran ochre. 

Friable uran ochre is usually of a btraw-ydlow 
colour: it generally occurs as a coating or efUor- 
cscence on pitch ore; is friable, and compnbed of 
dull dusty pai tides, which fed meagre, and are 
nut parlicuiurly heavy. 

Induratcil uran ore is of the same colour as 
the preceding: occurs massive and disseminated, 
is generally dull, iiitornally opaque, soft, brittle, 
and soils a little, and is found along with the other 
ores of man. See Uranium. 

twentieth genus. Silvan * 

First species. Naiiote si^vam 
Is of an iiilcrinediatc colour between white and 
silver-white: occurs massive and disseminated, and 
also crystallized in four and six-sided prisms, in 
small three-sided pyramids, in cubes, and in short 
adciilar crystals. It is soft, not very brittle, 
easily ftangiblc, and heavy ; and before the blow- 
piplc melts as e.isily as lead, burning with a light 
green colour, and emitting a sharp, disagreeable 
odour. Hitherto it has only been found at Face- 
bay, in Transylvania. 

Second species. Graphic ore. 

Us colour is a light stccl-grcy : it occurs massiv'C 
and crystallized ; externally is splendent, in- 
ternally glistening. When massive, it shews a 
tendency to fine granular distinct concretions : it 
is soft, brittle, scctilc, and heavy, and is worked 
as an ore of gold in Tiaiisylvuuia, where alone it 
has yet been found. 

Third species. Yeltoro sylvan ore 
Is of a silver-white colour, inclining to brass- 
yellow: it occurs disseminated and cry^ullizcd . 
ill very small and rather broad four-sided prisms ; 
is soft, rather scctile, and uncommonly heavy. 
It is found along with the other species of the 
genus, and contains a considerable portion betb of 
gold and silver. 

Fourth species. Black sylvan ore 

Is of an intermediate colour between iron-black 
and blackish lead-grey : it occurs massive, and in 
small, thin, and longish six-sided tables, which are 
usually imbeildcd. Externally it is splendent ; in- 
ternally shining, soils a little, is very soft, sectilo, 
splits easily, and in thin leaves is common flexi- 
ble. It melts easily before the blowpipe; occurs 
in veins along with other minerals, but is only 
found ill Transylvania, where it is worked for tho 
gold and silver’ it contmiis. Sec Tellurium. 

twenty-first genus. Chome. 

First spoeiet. Acicuiar^ or needle ore* 

Its colour is dark steel-grey: occurs in imr- 
beddcil acicuiar ci^Sjtals: internally shines with 
a metallic lustre, is soft, not very brittici heavy; 
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tnd is always areompanied with chrome ochre, 
and sumctimes with native gold. It is found in 
Siberia. 

StecHd tpeeiet* Chnmt ockn 

Is of a verdigris green, passing through several 
neiglibouring shades : it occurs ina$si\e) dissemi- 
nated, and in uiembranca ; is dull, soil, not very 
heavy, and is found with the preceding species. 
See Chromium. 

Having alreaily extended this articloto a greater 
length than was intended, in order that wc might 
be able to give a satisfactory view of the beauti- 
ful system of Werner, wc shall only subjoin the 
names of sumo other minerals, which either have 
not been rcguhrly classed, or are hut recently 
discovered, and therefore have not been ac- 
curately investigatefi : these arc 

Earthy fossils, foliated prehiiite, scliinclzstein, 
spuduinene, nieionite, somiiitc*, glassy felspar, 
apintherc, metallic fo.s»ils, pitchy iron ore, gadoli- 
nite, coppCF'Sand or niuriat of copper, phosphat 
of copper, corneous lead ore, rciiiform lead ore, 
boiirnoiiite, coliimbitc, tantalite, yttertaritalite. 
Of these however several will be found noticed 
in their alphabetical arrangement. 

To which may be added loisite, needle or acicu- 
lar-stone, fish eye-stone, iron-clay, (igiire-stone, 
granular adyiiolitc, dolomite, foliated celestiiie 
and its varieties, silver blaek with its sub-species. 

For the various figures assumed by inineiul sub- 
stances on crystallizing, sec the article Chys- 
TALLOGRAPHY, and Plate 107, subjoined to that 
article. 

MINERVA, the goddess of wisdom, war, 
and all the liberal arts, was nroduced from 
Jupiter's brains without a motlicr. The god 
married Metis, whose superior prudence made 
him apprehend that the children of such 
an union would be more intelligent than their 
father. To prevent this, Jupiter devoured 
Metis in her pregnancy, and, some fiinc after, 
to relieve the pains which he suffered in his 
head, he ordered Vulcan to cleave it open. 
Minerva came all armed and grown up irom 
her father's brain, and iniuicdiately was ad- 
mitted into the assembly of the gods. The 
' power of Minerva was grenl in heaven, and 
she was the only one of all the divinities whose 
authority and consequence were equal to those 
of .Inpilcr. The actions of Minerva are nu- 
merous. Her quarrel with Neptune concern- 
ing the right of giving a name to the capital 
of Cccropia deserves attention. The a^.^cm- 
bly of the gods sell led the dispulc by proiiiis- 
JDg the preference to whoinsoc\cr of the two 
gave the most useful present to the inhabitants 
of the earth. Neptune, upon this, struck the 
ground with his trident, and i mined lately a 
horse issued from the earth. Minerva pio- 
duced the olive, and obtained tlic \lctory hy 
the unanimous voice of the gorls, who observ- 
ed, that the olive, which is the emblem of 
peace. Is far preferable to the horse, which is 
the ^mbol of war. The victorious deity call- 
ed the capital Athenac, and became the tutelar 
goddess of the pkice. Minerva was always 
very jealous of her power, and the manner 
in which she punished the presumption uf 
Arachne fi well known. (Vide Ar acbni.) 
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Tlie attempts of Vulcan to offer her violener 
are strong marks ofher virtue. (Vide Erich- 
TMON1U8.) She was known among the anci- 
ents by many names. She was called Athena, 
Pallas, (vide Pallas.) .Parihcnos, from her 
remaining in perpetual celibacy. The worship 
of Minerva was universally established; she 
had magnificent temples in Egypt, Phoenicia, 
all parts of Greece, Italy, Gaul, and Sicily. 
The festivals celebrated in her honour were so- 
lemn and magnificent. (Vide Panathe- 
NJEA.) She was invoked by every artist, and 
particularly such as worked in wool, embroidery, 
painting, and sculpture. Minerva w'as repre- 
sented in different ways, according to the differ- 
ent characters in which she appeared. She 
usually was represented with a iudinel on her 
head, with a large plume noddinij in flic air. 
In one hand she held a spear, and in the other 
a shield, with the dying he:id of Meilusa upon 
it. Sometimes this Gorgon's iiead was on her 
breast-plate, with living serpents wriihiiig 
round it, as well as her shield and helmet. 
When she appeared as the goddess of the libe- 
ral arts, she was arrayed in a variegated veil, 
which the ancients called pepliiin. She was 
partial to the olive tree; the owl and the cock 
were her favourite birds, and the dragon among 
reptiles was sacred to her. 

Cicero, L. 3. de Nat. Dcor. speaks of Twe 
Miiicrvas: the first, which he says was the 
mother of Apollo: the second brought forth 
by the Nile, which the Egyptian Suites wor- 
shipped. Plutarch in his 'trcviiise of Osiris, 
says that the image of Minerva or Fallas was in 
the city of Sai, with this inscription : Kyw nixi 
vav TO yeyovo;, yai xui {?o,uevsv, xrr.*' tov ariirXo/ 
thigxffw BntQi aTitxKXi/^} »v, “ I am all lliut was, is, 
and is to come; and my veil no mortal hath 
hitherto uncovered:” the thini is she that 
came out armed fiom Jupiter’s bruin : the 
fourth was the daughterof J upitcr and ("orypha, 
the daughter of Oceanus. who invented chariots 
witli four wheels: the filth was the daughter 
of Pallaniis, \vl:om slie killed because he woukl 
have ravhlied her : this Inst they made to have 
wings to her feet, in the .-amc manner as Mer- 
cury. Arnobins pursues the same distinction. 
We may with certainty conclude, that the 
second of these Minervas is the most ancient of 
any of them. Plato in his Tinionis, speaking 
of the city of Sai, say**, that Minerva was wor- 
shipped there, and called by the name of Neith. 
Sviicflius inti; 'n*es that the name of queen 
Nicouis, whicii includes that of Neith, sig- 
nified as much as victoi ions Minerva. Plutarim 
speuUs also of the Minerva of Sai, and says that 
some made no distinction between her and Isis. 

The Phcenicians, according to the relation 
given us bjy Sanchniatho, had their Minerva 
also, .ind they made her to be the daughter of 
Saturn, and ottriboted the invention of arts and 
arms unto her : this is what Eusebius says of 
her : Saturnns liberos procreavit, Proserpinain 
etMincr\'am ; ac prior quidcin Virgo Jiein obiit ; 
M inerva autem Mercurloque auctoribus falcem 
ex ferro hastainque confluvit.” It was fron^ 
the E^ptians Si Phoenicians that the Greeka 
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Wtowed their Minewa, and C^pa waa Ac gRy^ aaatad op ^be Amo, 20 mile*. SWv^ 

* ^rst who taught the Athenians to worship M»- ri^^iencc. Lon. 45 jg, J^t. 43. 40 N. 

. ncrva and Jupiter, as Eusebius says. The <ron- MINIATURE, or Miqn atork, ^ deli- 
venien^ of neighbourhood made Minerva pass cate kind of painting, consisting of littic pqinfs 
from S^pt into Lybia before Cccrops wept or dots, instead of lines; usually done on vej- 
over into Greece. Herodotus assures us the lain, ivory, or paper, with very thin, simple 
Lyhians made her to be the daughter of Nep« water-colours. ' 

tune, and the lake Triton, though afterwards The word comes from the l.aiin minium, red 
upon the account of some misunderstandina be- lead; that being a colonr much used in this 
tween her and her father, she went to Jupit^, kind of painting. The French fret^uenily call 
who adopted her for his daughter. Paiisanias it mignafure, from migti'm, fine, pretty, on ac- 
assures us the Athenians were much devoted to count of its stnallness and delicacy : and it may 
the worship of the Gods, and that th^ were be ultimately derived from fAwga;, small, 
the first who gave Minerva the name of <pyavi|, Minksture is distinguished from other kinds 

operaria, machinairix. He savs elsewhere, of painting by the smallness and delicacy of its 
they built a temple to Minerva, isax^rtwic, laa* figures, the weakness of their colours, and faiiu- 
chinatrix, as being the goddess that had intro- ness of the colouring; and on this account it 
duced arts and inventions into the world: he remiires to l)e viewed very nctir. 
speaks moreover of a statue of Minerva that fell Those colours that iiave the least body are 
from heaven, lie says Minerva aided Perseus the best and most commodious for pninlipg in 
in his conflict against Gorgon, near the lake miniature; such are carmine, ultraiuariiie, tine 
Triton, for which reason that country was con- lakes, and green made of the juices of scverojl 
secrated to her. Lastly, the said author dc- kinds of herbs and flowers, 
dares, the Bieotians affected to give the name The colours commonly used in miniaiure 
of Triton to a brook that run near Minerva's painting are for red, carmine, lake, rose-pink, 
temple, from which she had been named Tri- vermilion, red lead, scarlet-oker, common In- 
toqia. As for Minerva, says St. Augustine, L. dian red, red nker, Venetian red, and Spanish 
18. C. (). de Civ. Dei, “She is much more brown; for blue, iiltramaripe, ultramarine 
ancient than Mars or Hercules, and they said ashes, Prussian blue, verdiier, indigo, smalt, 
she lived in the days of Ogyges, near unto the blue bicc, and litmus: for yellow, gamboge, 
lake Triton, from whence she was named IVi- Naples yellow, Dutch pink.liiiglish pink, gall- 
toiiia: she was the inventress of many rare and stone, masticot, French berry wash, turmeric 
' useful things; and men were so much the more wash, zedoary wash, and tincture of saffron: 
inclined to believe she was a goddess because for green, sap-greeu, verdigrisc, distilled verdi- 
hcr origin.al was not known; for as to the grise, and terra verte: for pur|de, true In()iati 
.story of her corning full armed from the head red, archal, and logwood wash : for brown, 
of .Jupiter, that is manifestly a fable of the bistre, umhre, browu oker, Cologn earth, and 
poets.*’ terra ja|ionica : for while, flake white, white 

MINERVALIA, festivals at Rome in lead, calcined hartshorn, pearl white, Troy 
honour of Minerva, celebrated in the months of white, lake white, and egg-shell white: and 
March and June. During the solemnity scho*. for black, Indian ink, lamp black, ivory black, 
lars obtained some relaxation from their studi- and blue black. 

ous pursuits, and the present, which it was Painting in miniature is. the nicest and most 
usual for them to ofier to their masters, was tedious of all others ; being performed wholly 
called Minerval, in '^oiiour of the goddess Mi« witli the point of the pencil, 
nerva, who patronized literature. There are some painters who never use any 

MINFELD, a town of Germany^ in the white colour in miniature, but make thegrounq 
duchy of Deux Fonts, eight miles S. of Landau, of the vellum sen^e to raise their figures; in 
To MFNGLE. v. a, I. To mix; to join; which case, the lights appear bright in nropor- 
to compound ; to unite with something so as to tion- to the depth and strength of the colours of 
make one mass (Rogers). 2. To contaminate; the figures. Others before they go to work, 
to make of dissimiTar parts {Rogers), 3. To give the vellum a light vv.ish with white lead, 
Goofiise {Milton). well nrepared aud pu"ified. 

To MFngle. II. n. To be mixed; to be Wnen paper of any pro|>erkind is used, it is 
united with {Rowe). sufficient to prime it 'with isinglass size, thir^-? 

Mi'ngls. s. (from the verb.) Mixture; ened properly with pearl white, and any pig-i 
incdley; confused mass {Dry den) • ment which v/ill give tfie ground tlie ciesird 

MPNGLER. s. He who mingles. colour. But common paper may be rendereg 

M'INGRELIA, a province of Asia, which stronger and fitter for receiving the cotours,.^ 
makes parts of Georgia ; bounded on the W. laying on the back of it a coat of starch, bnU|Q$ 
by the Black Sea, on the E. by lineritia, on the with water to a moderate consistence, and wn- 
S. by a part of Georgia, and on the N. by Cir- dered more tenacious by the addition of a liulp 
cfusig. It U governed by a .prince, who. is isinglass. This should be laid on very smoothly 
tributary to. the sovereign of Imerilia. The with a brush, and the paper, when nearly 4*y» 
^ face of this country, its products, and the cus- must be pot betwixt two leaves oF a book, or. 

* toms and manners oftbe inhabitants, are similar betwixt two sheets of paper and two boardsit 

to those of Geoim. and compressed by a weight laid upon them, 

sheets of paper cemen^d togmer by. the 
VOL. VllL F 
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' torch anct isinglA^s, and treaM in th« same 
manner, make a vei^ commodious subsrance 
for painting in miniature. Vellum requires 
only to be strained on a pasteboard, and primed 
in the same manner; and if it should be greasy, 
rubbed over with the gall of any beast. 

When the. colours are laid on flat without 
dotting, though the figures be small, and the 
ground either vellum or pajicr, it is nut called 
miniature. buC washing. 

The colours for miniature may be mixc<l up 
with a solution of gum arabic, or gum traga- 
canth, in water, or with isinglass size. 

MI^NIKIN. a. Small ; diminutive {Shahs,)* 

IVI'iNiKiN. s. A small sort of pins. 

5. (from miniwus, Latin.) A 
small being; a dwarf {Milton). 

Minim, in mmic, a note, or character of 
time; equal to twO crotchets, or half a semU 
breve. 

The invention of the minim is a.scribed to a 
certain priest in Navarre, but the first who used 
it was Philip de Vitriaco, in whose time it was 
the smallest note in practice. See Time, 
Characters, and Music. 

MINIMA NATURAD, or Minima na- 
'turalia, among philosophers, the primary 
articles, whereof l^ies consist ; the same with 
ivhat are otherwise called corpuscles, and 
atoms. 

Minim A, in the higher geometry, the small- 
est q^uantiiies attainable in any given case. See 
Maximum. 

MPNIMUS. s, (Latin.) A being of the 
least size {Shakspeare). 

Ml'NlON. s. (mtgtiou, French.) A fa- 
Touritc a darling; a low dependant {Swtjlt). 

MPNIOUS. a. (from rntnium, LiUin.) Of 
the colour of red lead or vermilion {Brown)* 

TbMPNISH. v.a. (from diminish; minus, 
Lat.) To lessen; to lop; to impair {Psalms), 
MPNISTLIL j. (iKZff/.y/rr, J-.atin.) I.An 
agent; one who is employed to any end; one 
who acts under another {Sidnei/), 2. One 
who is employed in the administration of go- 
Temment {Bacon) * 3. One v/ho serves at the 
altar; one who performs sacerdoul functions 
(Addison), 4. A delegate ; an official {Shahs.)* 
5. An agent from a foreign power. 

' Minister of state, a person to whom 
the prince intrusts the administration of govern- 
ment. Sec Council. 

Minister (Foreign), is a person sent into 
a foreign country, to manage the affairs of his 
province, or of the state to which he belongs. 
Of these there are two kinds : ihose of the first 
rank are embassadors and envoys extraordinary, 
who represent the persons of their sovereigns ; 
the ministers of the second rank are the or« 
dinaiy residents. 

3*0 Mi^nister. 0 . a* (minislro, Latin.) 
Togive; to supply; to afl'ord (O/rcay). 

To MPnistbr. V. n. \. To attend; to 
sw^ ill any office 2. To give incdi- 

c\xit!»jy(i^hahspea^)* 3. To give supplies of 
h^ful ; ,to give assistance ; to contii- 
bnte I to aflord (5hia/r.). 4 . To attend Qn the 
service of^^od (Hmans ) . 


MINISTE'RTAL. a. (from minisler.) U 
Attendant'; acting at command (Brown), 
Acting under superior authority {JRogers). 3* 
Sacerdotal ; belonging to the ecclesiastics or 
their office {Hooker), 4. Pertaining to minU 
sters of stiirc. 

MINIS'rElllALLY. ad. In a ministerial 
manner {Walerland), 

MPNISTERY. 8. (mimsierium, Latin.) 
Oflicc; service: commonly iDighy). 

MPNISTRAL. a, (froiii minister.) Per- 
taining to a minister. 

MI^ISTRANT. a. (from minister.) At- 
tendant; acting at command (Milton). 

MPNISTRATION. j. (from ministro, 
Lat.) 1. Agency; intervention; office of au 
agent delegated or commissioned bv another 
(Taylor) . 2, Service; office; ecclesiastical 
fVinciion. 

MINISTRY, s. (contracted from mini- 
stery.) 1. Oflicc; service (jSiprffl). 2. Office 
of one set apart to preach ; cccfesiastical func- 
tion (Lor^c). 3. Agency; iiiterposilioii (Bent- 
leu). 4. Business (i^ryt/tvO. 3. Persons eui- 
plm'cd In public afl'airs of state (Swift), 

MINIUM, ill the arts, red lead, and oxide 
of lead. See Lead. 

MINN IN, a stringed instrument of music 
among the ancient ifcbrcws, having three or 
four chords to it; though there is reason to 
question the antiquity of this instrument; both 
because it requires a hair-bow, which was a 
kind of plectrum not known to the ancients, 
and because it so much rescinbles the modern 
viol. Kirchcr took the figures of tills, the ma- 
cliul, chinnor, and psaltry, from an old book in 
the Vatican library. 

MI NO, a river of Spain, which rises in Ga- 
licia, near Castro del Uey, and passing by Logo, 
Ortensc, and I'cy, it then divides Galicia from 
Portugal, and falls into the Atlantic Ocean at 
Caminiia. 

Ml'NOR. a. (I.alin.) 1. Petty; incon- 
siderable (Brown). 2, Less; smaller (Cla- 
rettdon). 

Minor, a I.iatin term, literally denoting 
less; used in opposition to iiinjor, greater. 

Ml NOR, in law, denotes a person under age; 
or who, by the laws of the country, is not yet 
arrived at the power of administering his own 
affairs, or the possession of his estate. Among 
us, a person is a minor till the <'igc of twenty- 
one: before which time his acts arc invalid. 
(See Ace and Infant.) It is a maxim Jn the 
common law, that in the king there is no. mi- 
nority, and therefore he hath no legal guardian ; 
and his royal grants and a>scnts to acts of par- 
liament are good, though he has not in hia 
natural capacity attained the legal age of twenty- 
one. It is also provided by the custom and law 
of parliament, that no one sliall sit or vote in 
either house, unless he twenty- one yean of 
age. This is likewise expressly declared by 
stat. 7 and 9 Will. III. cap. 25. with regard to 
the house of commons. 

* Minor, in logic, is the second proposition 
of a formal or Regular syllogisnij called also the 
assumptioui 
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• Minor, in music, Uapplirf to certain eon- (VidcMiNOTAURus.) ITiis bloodytributewas 
tords, which differ from or are Idwer than Others at last abolished when Thescits -bad -destroyed 
bf the same denomination by a lesser semi- die monster. (Vide Theseus.) He was at 
tone or four commas. Thus we say, a third last put to death ^ Cocalns kin<y of Sicily, who 
minor, or lesser third, or a sixth major aiid had given an asylum to Dajdalus, (vide Dje-* 
minor. Concords that admit of major and dalus) whom he pursiuHl tVoni Crete for 
minor, i. e. "roatcr and less, are said to be im- niinislerinj: tothe unnatural desires of Pasinhae 
perfect concords. ■ M i NOT AURUS, a celebrated mmisten half 

To MI'NORATE. v. a. t-«at,) a man and half a hull,- accordinj; to Ovid. It 

To lessen; to diminish (Glanvillfy. was the fruit of Pasiphae’s amour with a hiilL 

MINORAH^ION. s, (from mhiprate.) Tlie Minos refused to sacrifice a white Imil to Nep- 
act of lessening,; diminution; decirti^ (Brown), tune, an animal which he had received from 
MINOllBlNO, a town of Naples, in Terra die god for that purpose. This offended Nep- 
di Rari, with a bishop’s see, twenty-six miles N. tunc, and he made Pasiphac, the wife of Minos, 
of Cirenzn. Lon. I6. IQ S. i^at. 41.8N. enamoured of this bull. Daedalus prostituted 
MINORCA, an island of the Mediter- his talents in being subservient to the qiircn*s 
rancan, lying fi{\y miles to the N.E. of Ma- unnaturaldedrcs, and, by his means, Pasiphae's 
jorca, ”lt is thirty miles long and twelve horrible passions were gratified, and the Mino- 
broad; and is a niountaiiioiis country, with taur came into the world. Minos confined in 
some fruitful valleys, where there are excellent the labyrinth a monster which shewed htswife’s 
mules, Cittadella is the capital ; but the indecency. The Minotaur was at length killed 
town of Mahon claims greater consequence, on by Theseus, who was one of the tributary 
account of its excellent harbour, called Port Athenian youths to l)e devoured by it. Theseus 
Mahon, which is defended by Fort St. Philip, received, it is said, a clue from Ariadne, which 
one of the strongest fortresses in Earo])e, and served to extricate him from the mazes of the 
on the Hite of which the whole island depends, labyrinth, and to effect his escape after he slew 
Minorca was taken by the English in 1708, the Minotaur, The tradition of the Minotaur, 
and confirmed to them by the treaty of Utrecht, and of the commerce of Pasiphae with a bulL 
The French took it in 175G ; hut it was rcstor- is explained by making her enamoured of one 
ed in 17()3. It was retaken by the S|)aniards of her husband’s courtiers, called Taurus, 
in 1782, and confirmed to them by the peace whom she met at the house of Daedalus, and 
of 1783. Ft was again taken by the English, aho by supposing her to brin" forth twins, one 
without the of a man, in 1798. Port resembling Minos, the othci Talir us. 

Mahon lies in Lon. 3. 48 E. Lat. 39. 50 N. MINOVV, in ichthyology. SecCypRiNUS. 

MINORI, a town of Naples, in Principato MINSFELDKN, or Mekspklden, a 
f'iteriore, with a bishop’s see. It is seated on town of Germa^, in the archbishopric of 
the gulf of Salerno, between the town of that Treves, 25 miles E. of Coblcntz. Lon. 7. 5/ 
name and Amalfi. E* Lat. 50. 20 N. 

MINCyRITY. s. (from tninor, Latin.) 1. MINSINGEN, a town of Suabia, in tha 
The state of being under age {Shakxpearfi.) 2. duchy of Wirtemberg, with a castle, Lon. 9. 
The state of being less (Brown). 3. The 35 E. Lat. 48. 32 N. 
smaller niiniber. MINSK], a town of Lithuania, capital of a 

M 1 NOS, a king of Crete, son of J iiplter and palatinate of the same name, with two citadels. 
Juiro|)a, who gave laws to liis subjects, B.C. The country is pretty fertile, and has forests 
1400, which still remained in full force in the containing vast numbers of bees, whose honey 
age of the philosopher Plato. His justice and makes part of its riches. . Mmski is 65 miles 
moderation procured him the appellation of the N. of Sluezk, and 100 S.E. of Wilna. Lon. 
favourite of the go»ls, and the wise legislator, 26. 48 E. ^ Lat. 54. 1 1 N. 
and, according to the poets, he was rewarded MI'NSTER. s. (minyrejit, Saxon.) A mo- 
for his cr^iiityi after death, with the office of nastery; an ecclesiastical fraternity; a catheilral 
supreme judge in the infernal regions. In this church,^ 

capacitv ho is represented sitting in the middle MINSTRF.I., in ancient customs, certain 
of the shades, and holding a sceptre in his hand, persons who combined the character of poet 
The dead plead their different causes before and musician, and whose profession it was to 
him, and the impartial judge shakes the fatal wander nlxrut the countries they inhabited, 
nrn, which is filled with the destinies of man- singing panegyrical songs and verses on iheif 
kind. The second was a son of Lycastes, the occasional benefactors, accompanying them 
son of Minos I. and king of Utetc. He mar- with some musical instrumenii. 
ried Pasiphac, the d uightcr of Sol and Perseis, Borcl derives thtf word from tnamis and //fs- 
and bv her he had many children. He showed irh, one who diverts with the hand ; or from 
himself cruel in the war which he carried on minor histrio^ litt*c buffoon t Du Change from 
against the Athenians, who had’ put to death ministetius, a dimhuiiive of minister, because 
his son Androgcus. (See Andkogeus.) He the minstrels wore anciently ranked among the 
look Megara by the treachery of Scylja, (vide lower ollicers, ministers, or servants. 
SevLLA); and not satisfied with a victory, he- According to Dr. Percy in his Essay on ti e 
obliged the vanquished to bring him yearly to Ancient English Minstrels, the word is derived 
Crete seven chosen hoya, and the same number from the French menesirier', and was not in 
of virgirf/to be devoured by the Minotaur, use here before the Norman cunqucftt; and it 
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it remarkable, that our old monkish historians 
do not use the word citharoedust cantator, or 
the like, to express a minstrel in Latin ; but 
either mimus, hsiriot jocufaiar, or some other 
word that implies gesture. Hence it should 
teem that the minslrt^ls set off their singing by 
mimickry or action 3 or, according to I>. 
Brown's hypthesis, united the powers of me- 
lody, ^m, and dance. These minstrels were 
prdbaoly the genuine successors of the ancient 
bards, who joined the arts of poeti^ and music, 
and sung verses to the harp oi their own com- 
posing. After the conversion of the Saxons to 
, Christianity, the poets and minstrels became 
two separate professions : and the latter con- 
, tinned to be a distinct order of men, and gut 
. their lifelihooil by singing verses to the harp at 
. the houses of the great : where they ^erc hos- 
pitably and respectUilly received, reruiiiing many 
. of the honours shewn to their predecessors the 
bards and scalds. And though some of them 
only recited the compositions of others, many 
. of them still composed songs themselves, and 
all of them could probably invent a few stanzas 
on occasion. There are two remarkable facts 
in hbtory, which prove that the profession of 
a minstrel was held in great reverence among 
the Saxon tribes, as well as among their Danish 
brethren. In the year 878, when king Alfred 
wished to learn the true situation of the Danish 
arinv, which had invaded his realm, he assum- 
ed the dress and character of a mitistrel,^Ngeaj 
ie iaculaiarem, ussumpta cithara, &c. and 
under this character, though he could not be 
known to be a Saxon, obtained an honourable 
reception. About sixty yean afie' a Danish 
king made use of theaaiue disguise to explore 
the camp of our king A tlielstan. The minstrel 
was, therefore, a privileged character with 
.both these people : and so late as the reign of 
J^ward 11. the minstrels were easily admitted 
into the royal presence; an instance of which 
is mention^ by Slow, Survey of London, 1/03, 

5 .469. fourth year of Richard 11. 

ohn of Gaunt erected at Tutbury, in Staf- 
fordshire, a court of minstrels, with full power 
to receive suit and service from the men of this 
profession within five neighbouring counties, 
.to enact laws and determine their com roversjes, 
&c. for which they had a charter. (See Ploti’s 
Hist. Staff, p. 435, &c.) The minstrels con- 
tinued down to tiic reign of Rhzaheth ; in 
whose time, however, they had lost much of 
.their dignity, and were sinking into contempt 
and nc^ect; yet still they sustained a character 
far superior to any thing we can conceive at 
present of old ballads. Towards the end of the 
sixteenth century this class of men lost all cre- 
dit, and were sunk so low in the public opinion, 
that in the thirty-ninth year of Eliza^th a 
statute was passed, by which minstrels, wan- 
dering abroad, were included among rogues, 
ya^&nds, and sturdy beggars, and were ad- 
judged to be pun ished as siidi. Tills act seems 
to have put an end to the profession, for 
after this finie they are no longer mentioned. 
Judge Blackstone observes, that in some 
jnaoors the copyholders were bound to.pevform 
maoj jcxvile offices for the lord, who found 
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th^m meat and drink, and sometimes, (as is 
still the use in the highlands of Scotland)^ 
minstrel or piper for their diversion. Comm, 
h. ii. p. 96. 

MrNSTRELSY. s. (from minstrel,') 1. 
Music; instrumental hdrmony. (Davies), 2. 
A number of musicians (Milton), 

MINT- r* (mnixe, bdxoii.) in botany. See 
Mentha. 

Mint (Cat). SeeNEPETA. 

Mint (Pepper). See Mentha. 

Mint, the place in which the king’s money 
is coined.^ (Sec Coinage.) There were an- 
ciently mints in almost every county in Eng- 
land; but the only mint at present in the 
British dominions is that in the Tower of Lon- 
don. The officers of the mint are, 1. The 
warden of the mint, who is the chief ; he over- 
sees the other officers and receives the bullion. 
2. The master- worker, who receives bullion 
from the warden, causes it to be melted,^ de- 
livers it to the moneyers, and, when it is 
coined, receives it again. 3. The comptroller, 
who is the overseer of all the inferior officers, 
and sees that all the money is made to the just 
assize. 4. The assay-master, who weighs the 
gold and silver, and sees (hat it is according to 
the standard. 5. The two auditors, who take 
the acconnts. 6*. The surveyor uf the melting ; 
who, after the aasay-master has made trial of 
the bullion, secs that it is cast out, and not 
altered after it is delivered to the meltcr. 7. 
The engraver; whp engraves the stamps and 
dyes for the coinage of the money. 8. The 
Clerk of the irons ; who sees that the irons arc 
clean and fit to work with. 9. The melter; 
who melts the bullion before it be coined. 10. 
The provost of the mii.t ; who provides for 
and oversees all the moneyers. 11. The 
blanchers, who anneal and cleanse the money. 
12. Tiie moneyers; some of whom forge the 
money, some snare it, some round and mill it, 
and some stamp and coin it. 13. The porters, 
who keep the gate of the mint. 

Mini was also a pretended place of privilege, 
in Southwark, near the King’s Bench, put 
down by statute. If any persons, within the 
limits of the mint, shall obstruct any officer in 
the serving of any writ or process, &c. or 
assault any person therein, so as he receive 
any bodily. hurt, the ollender shall be guilty of 
felony, and be transported to the plantations, 
&c. Stat,9. Geo. L 

Mint, is also used hguratively for any place 
of iinention. 

To Mint, v, a, (from the noun.) 1. To 
coin; to stamp money (Bacon), 2. To in- 
vent; to forge (Bacon), 

MPNTAGE. s, (from mint), 1. That 
which is coined or stamped (Milton), 2. The 
duty paid for coining (Asnsworth ) 

M ENTER# B, (from jntR/ ) Coiner (Cam.), 

MINTHE, a daughter of Coevtus, loved by 
Pluto. Proserpine discovered her husband'a 
amour, and clianged his mispress into an herb, 
called by the same name, mint. 

MPNTMAN. s. (mint and man,) One 
skilled in.coiiflige (Bacon). 

TER# a. Imtnt and saastir,) 
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One tvho presides in coinage iBoyle), **. 
One who invents {Locke). 

MINTURNTE, a town of Campania, be- 
tween Sinuessa and JForiius. It was in the 
marshes of its neighbourhood that Marius con- 
cealed himself in the mud, to avoid the parti- 
sans of Sviia. (See Marius.) 

MINDET, (from the French menu, little, 
and signifying a small pace.) A movement of 
three crotchets or three quavers in a bar ; of a 
slow and graceful motion, and always begin- 
ning with the beating note. This is the dancing 
minuet, and is said to have been invented at 
Poitou : but there are other minuets of a time 
Somewhat quicker, and which were formerly 
much iiseo as concluding movements of over- 
tures, nbnatas, ^c. 

Ml'NlJM. 5. l. (With printers.) A small 
sort of printing letter. 2. (With musicians.) 
A note of slow time. See Minim. 

MlNU^'rE. a. (minutuSf Lat.) Small; little; 
slender ; small in bulk iSauifi). 

Mi'nute. 8. {minutum, Latin.) I.The 
sixtieth |mriofan hour (iSf/iaA:r/ieaff’). 2. Any 
sin^ll space of time {Souih). 3. The first 
druirjlit of any agreement in writing. 

To Minu'te. w. a. {minuter, French.) To 
set down in short hints {Spectator). 

Minute is the 6‘oth part of a degree, or of 
an hour. The minutes of a degree arc marked 
with the acute accent, thus ' ; the seconds by 
two, " ; the thirds by three, The minutes, 
seconds, thirds, &c. in time, arc sometimes 
marked the same way ; but, to avoid confusion; 
the better way is by* the initials of the words; 
as minutes seconds thirds t, &c. 

Minute, in architecture, usually denotes 
the 6otli part of a module, but soiiieiimes only 
the 30ih part. 

Mi'nute-book. 8. {minute and look.) 
Book of short hints. 

Mi'nutb-Cl AS6. 8. (minute and gla88.) 
Glass of which the sand measures a minute. 

MINUTELY, ad. (from minute.) To a 
small point ; exactly (Locke). 

Mi'nutely. ai. (hrom minute, the sub- 
ftantivc.) Every minute; with very Utile 
lime intervening (Hammond). 

MINUTENESS, s. (from minute.) Small- 
ness; exility ; inconsiderableness (Bfintley). 

MPNUTE- watch, s. and 

watch.) A watch in which minutes are more 
distinctly marked than in common watches 
which reckon by the hour (Boyle). 

MINUTIA, a vestal virgin, accused of de- 
bauchery on account of the beauty and ele- 
pnee of her dress. She was conueiniied to 
be buried aUve because a female supported the 
false accusation, A. U.'C. 4lld. (Lie.). 

MlNUTIUS, a name coinnibn to Some 
eminent ftomaiiB, the most remarkable of 
^^'hom is ftufus; a nSastiST of horse to ibc dic- 
tator Fabius MaximiM. His disoUediehde to 
the coiuihands of the dictator was producUye 
of an extension of his iveroaatrve, and .the 
master of the horse was deolared equal in poiwcr 
to the dictaioe. Miimiius, soon after this, 
fought with HI siiiceesB against Annibal, and 
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tmeaved by the interference of Fabius ; wbicli 
circumstance had such an effect upon him that 
he laid down his power at the feet of his deH- 
yercr, and swore that he would never act but 
by his directions. He was killed at the battle 
of Cannse. 

MlNUTIUS FELIX, was a famous Ro- 
man orator. He was an African ; when he 
lived IS vciy uncertain. The earliest date al- 
lowed him is 170; the latest 220. l)r. l^ard- 
ner after Baronins supposes he lived in 210, 
towards the close of the leicn of Seniimius 
Severus. His defence of the Christian re- 
ligion is allowed to be an excellent one. It U 
in form of a dialogue between Caecilius Natalis 
a heathen, and Octavius Januarius a Christian ; 
in which Miuutius sits judge. Csccilius first 
objects, and then Octavius answers, liie 
issue is, the conviction of Cax^ilius, and his 
conversion to Christianity. This work of 
Minutius is a learned, iu^nions, and eloquent 
performance. The editions most prizea are 
that of Leyden in l(>!r2 and 1672, of Leyden 
by Grunovius in 1709^, the Cambridge edL 
lion of Dr. Davies, in 1712, the Glasgow edi- 
tion of 17^0, and itie Leipsic edition of 1773. 

MINX. 8. A young, pen, wanton girl 
(Shakspeare). 

MlNY^, a name given to the inhabitants 
of Orchoitienos, in Bceotia, from Minyas, a 
king of the country. Ordiomenos, the son 
of Minyas, gave his name to the capital of the 
country, and the inhabitants still retained their 
original appellation in contriidiction to the 
Orchnmenians of Arcadia. 

MINYAS, a Icing of Boeotia, son of Nep- 
tune and Tritegenia, the daughter of /Enlus. 
He married Clydodora, by whom he had Pres- 
bnn, Pcficlymeiiiis, and Etcocl) menus. He 
was father of Ordiomenos, Diochithondca, 
and Athamas, by a second marriage, with 
Phanasora, the daughter of Paon. According 
to Pluurch and Ovid he had three daughters,^ 
called Leuconoe, Alcithoe, and i^ucippe/ 
They were changed into bats. See Mi* 
NE IDES. 

MINYCUS, a river of Thessaly, falling 
into the sea near Arenc, called afterw'anis 
Orchomenos. 

MIOLANS, a fortress of France, in the de- 
partment of the Lower Alps, seated on a 
craggy rock, in the valley of Barcelonetta, six 
miles N.E. of Motitmelian. Lon. 6. SO R. 
Lai. 35 N. 

MIOSS, a take of Norway, »n the province 
of Hedemarke, 80 miles in circumference. It 
is divided by a Itrp peninsula, and contains a 
fertile islind 10 miles in ci>cninference. 

M IQU ELON, a small desert island, S.W. 
of Cape May in Newfoundland, ceded to the 
French in' 1763, for drying add Curing theiir 
fisVi. They were dispossessiM of it by the 
English in 1793. Lon. W, LaU 46. 

MIRA, a town of Portugal, m Beira, lt> 
miles N.W. of Coimbra. Lon. 8. 25 W. 

in miirwalogy, gigeniisof the 
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efiw' salts, or a bitter taste; not easily sola-- 
ble in cold water, and the solution not made 
turbid by a mixture of soda ; not effervescing 
with any acid j exposed to a white heat with 
powdered charcoal producing an alkaline sul- 
phur. Four species. 

1. M. geouinnm. Vitriulated natrum; 
sulphat of soda ; Glaubefs salt. Of a cool« 
ing tebte, easily melting in the ii re, ^ when dis- 
soU’cd and slowly evaporated, crystallizing 
iitto very transparent unequally six-aided 
prisms, which moulder in the air. Found in 
many mineral waters of Britain and other parts 
of Hurupe, sometimes dry, rarely in a crystal- 
lized state, sometimes in a state of white ef- 
florescence on moist walls, in vast quantities 
under the surface of the earth in the neigh- 
Yiourhood of Astracan, and in summer at the 
botloin of lakes, seldom found pure, but usu- 
ally mixed with soda, common salt, Epsom 
salt, or selenite; the sides of the crystals 
are commonly grooved; and when exjxised 
to a warm atmosphere they soon lose their trans- 
parency and water of crystallization, and fall 
ralo a white opake (rowder; when cx|)Osed 
to heat the salt first melts, and after the eva- 
poration of its water becomes a white powder, 
which nicks in a red heat. Contains, 


Acid - - - - - 27 

SiKla - - - - - 15 

Water 68 


• 100 

Its use as a cooling purgative is ^sufficiently 
known, for vAiich seelNATRUM viTRiot.A- 
TUM, and Sulphat OF SODA. 

S, M. potassinuiii. Sal polychrest ; vi- 
trioluted kali; vitriolated tartar; sulphat of 
potass, or potash. Of a bitteriiih taste, decrepita- 
ting when placed on hot coals and melting in 
a read heat, soluble in sixteen times its weight 
of cold water ; its crystals not mouldering in 
.the air. With an excess of arid this salt is de- 
nominated supersulphat ofixitash. 

Found ill various parts of Spain, of a greyish 
white colour, and sometimes luminous in the 
dark *, when its diluted solution is cvaimratcd 
it affords six-sided prisms, or short hexangular 
•prisms terminated by one or more hexangular 
pyramids; the supersulphat of potash from its 
excess of acid turns blue vegetable juices red, 
and is soluble in twice its weight of water. It 
was formerly used as a purgative under the name 
of sal polychrest ; which has since been changed 
successively to vitriolated tartar, vitriolated 
kali, and now under the Lavoisierian nomen- 
clature to sulphat of potash. For its medicinal 
properties, see Kali vi trio latum. Spe- 
cific gracitv 21^298. It contains, < 

Acid 40 

Potash - - - - £2 

Water - - - - g 

100 

9. M. semivolatife. Of an acrid taste, eva- 
porating in fumes when heated, deliquescing 
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in jthe .air, emitting an alkaline odouf when 
rubbed together with ciuick-liiiie. Found 
rarely in the vicinity of votca^nic mountains. 

4. M. sulpliureum. Vitriolic ammoniac; 
sulphat of ammonia; sulphuric acid united 
to ammonia. EvajioraUng in fumes when, 
heated, delioueschig in the air, when rubbed 
together with quick-lime emitting an alkaline 
odour, and when sprinkled with nitric acid an 
odour like burnt sulphur. Found in the neigh- 
bourhood of volcanoes, in some lakes in Tus- 
cany, at the bottom of a burning well in 
Dauphigny, and on the surface of, the earth 
near Turin. It is generally found mixed with 
sulphur, alumina, alum, or vitriol, and hence 
its colour is seldom white, but of a grey, yel- 
lowish-grey, or lemon ; it is found alsh in a 
stalaciiticai form, or investing lavas, or in an 
earthy stale with little or no lustre : its cry- 
stals aregeqerally six-sided prisms whose planes 
arc unequal, terminated by six-sided pyramids : 
soluble in twice its weight of cold water, and 
slowly attracts moisture when exposed to the 
ail ; when heated it first decrepitates, and 
then melts, and in close vessels, sublimes. 
Contuiijs, 

Acid - - - - 64,65 

Ammonia - - 14,24 

Water - - - - 31,10 

100,00 

MIRABILIS. Marble of Peru. In bo- 
tany, a genus of the class pentaiidria, order 
monogyiiia. Corol funnel-form, superior; 
calyx inferior ; nectary globular, inclosing the 
^enn. Four species: natives of India and 
South America; the roots of one of which, 
M.jalapa, was formerly, but erroneously, sup- 
posed to be the officinal jalap, for which see 
Convolvulus jalat. The roots, how- 
ever, of all these species are purgative in some 
degree, and are occasionally used to produce 
this effect. The M.jalapa is chiefly cultivat- 
ed for its flowers, which are very showy and 
in different varieties of almost every colour. 

MIRACLE, ill a'popular sense, isa prodigy, 
or an extraordinary event, that surprises us by its 
novelty. 

Miracle, in a more accurate and philosophical 
sense, is an effect that does not follow from any of 
the regular laws of nature ; or which is inconsist- 
ent with some known law thereof ; or contrary to 
the settled constitution and course of things : ao 
conlingly all miracles presuppose an established 
system if nature, within the limits of which they 
operate, and with the order of which they dis- 
agree. 

Spinona denies, that any power can supersede 
that of nature ; or that any thing can disturb, or 
interrupt, the order of things: and accordingly de- 
fines a miracle to be a rare event, happening in 
consequence of some laws that are unknown 
to us. 

Divines define 1 miracle, an extraordinary and 
wonderful effect, above the power of nature, 
wrought by God, to manifest his power or provi- 
dence ; or to gi\p credit to some messenger sent 
from himself. - Thus Jesus Christ evinced the 
truth of his missioni and bis doctrine, by mi* 
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facies; and thus alto did Moses. But there' are 
scarce any theological writers that (Precisely agree 
in their definition of a miracle. Mr. Locke de- 
fines it to he a sensible operation, which, being 
above the comprehension of the spectator, is, in 
liis opinion, contraiy to the course of nature, and 
taken by him to be divine. Dr. Clarke's defini- 
tion of a miracle, in the theological sense of the 
word, is this : that it is a work effected in a man- 
ner unusual, or different from the common and 
•regular method of Providence, by the interposi- 
tion cither of God himself or of some intelligent 
agent superior to man, for the proof or evidence 
of some particular doctrine, or in attestation to 
the authority of some particular person. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Sykes, a miracle is a designed effect, 
aensiblc, unusual in itself, beyond the art ami 
power of man to do. Dr. Chandler says, that a 
inirach; is an action done, or an operation visibly 
performed by any being, which is really and truly 
above the reach, natural power, and capacity of 
that being who docs it, of himself, and without 
the assistance of some superior agent to perform. 
With this Dr. Hutcheson's definition nearly co- 
incides, viz. that it is a work far exceeding human 
power, yet performed by the command, or upon 
the volition of a man. And the same writer far- 
ther observes, that, though miracles may prove 
the superintendency of a voluntary agent, and that 
the universe is not guided by necessity or fate; 
yet that mind must be weak and inadvcitent, who 
-needs them to confirm the belief of a wise and 
good Deity ; since the deviation from general laws, 
unless upon very extraordinary occasions, must be 
a presumption of inconstancy and weakness ra- 
ther than of a steady wisdom and power ; and 
must weaken the best arguments we have for the 
sagacity and power of the universal mind. 

That the visible world is governed by stated 
general rales, or that there is an order of causes 
and effects established in every part of the system 
of nature which falls under our observation, is a 
fact which cannot be controverted. If the Su- 
preme Being, as some have supposed, be the only 
real agent in the universe, we have the evidence of 
experience, that, in the particular system to which 
we belong, he acts by stated rules. If he employs 
inferior agents to conduct the various motions 
from which the phenomena result, wc have the 
same evidence that he has subjected those agents 
to certain fixed laws, commonly called the imot 
y naturi» On either hypothesis, effects which are 
produced by the regular operation of these laws, 
or which are conformable to the established course 
of events, are properly called naturai ; and every 
contradiction to this constitution of the natural 
system, and the correspondent course of events in 
it, is called a miraeU, 

If this definition of a miracle be just, no event 
•can be deemed miraculous merely because it is 
etrange, or even to us unaccountable; since it 
may be nothingmore than a regular effect of some 
unknown law of nature. In this country earth- 
quakes are rare ; and fer monstrous births perhaps 
uo particular and satisfectory account can be given : 
yet an earthquake ta- aa regular an eflTect of the 
established laws of nature as any of those with 
which we are most intimately acquainted; and 
under circumstances in which there would always 
be the same kind of production, the monster is na- 
ture’s genuine issue. It is therefore necessary, be- 
fore we can pronounce any r^cct to be a true mi- 
caele, that the circumstance^ under which it is 
pioottoed be Ijtnowo, and that the commem 'Course 


of nature be in some degree Understood ; for in aK 
those ca^s in which wc are' totally ignorant hf 
nature, it is impo<;sible to determine what is, or 
what IS not, a deviation from its course. Miracles, 
therefme, arc not, as some have represented thenti 
apprals to our ignorance. They suppose some an- 
tecedent knowledge of the course of nature, with- 
out which no proper judgment can be formed con- 
cerning them ; though with it their reality may be 
so apparent as to prevent all posbibiliiy of a dis- 
pute. 

Thus, were a physician to cure a blind man of a 
cataract, by anointing his eyes wiUi a chemical 
preparation which we had never before seen, and 
to the nature and effects of which we are absolute 
strangers, the cure would undoubtedly be won- 
derful ; but we could not pronounce it miraculous, 
because, for any thing known to us, it might be 
the natural effect of the operation of the unguent 
on the eye. But were he to recover his patient 
merely by commanding him to see, or by anoint- 
ing his eyes with spittle, we should with the ut- 
most confidence pronounce the cure to be a mira- 
cle; because we know perfectly that neither the 
human voice nor human spittle have, by the 
established constitution of things, any such power 
over the diseases of the eye. No one is now igno- 
rant, that persons apparently dead are often re- 
stored to their families and friends, by being treated 
in the manner recommended by the Humane So- 
ciety. To the vulgar, and sometimes even to men 
of science, these effects appear very wonderful; 
but as they are known to be produced by physical 
agency, they can never be considered as mi laculoue 
deviations from the laws of natute. On the other 
hand, no one could doubt of his having witnessed a 
real miiacle who had seen a person that had been 
four days dead come alive out of his grave at the 
call of another, or who had even beheld a person ex- 
hibiting all the symptoms of death instantly re- 
suscitated merely by being desired to live. 

Thus easy is it, in all cases in which the course 
of nature is understood, to determine whether any 
particular event be really a miracle ; whilst in cir- 
cumstances where wc know nothing of nature and 
its course, even a true miracle, were it performed, 
could not be admitted as such, or carry Any con- 
viction to the mind of a philosopher. 

If miracles be effects contrary to the establi^d 
constitution of things, wc are certain that they wiH 
never be performed on trivial occasions. I'he con- 
stitution of things was established by the Creator 
and Governor of the universe, and is undoubtedly 
the offspring of infinite wisdom pursuing a plan for 
the best of purposes. From this plan no deviation 
can be made but by God himself, or by some 
powerful being acting with his permission. The 
plans devised by wisdom are steady in proportion 
to their perfection, and the plans of infinite wisdom 
must be absolutely perfect. From this considera- 
tion some men have ventured to conclude, that no 
miracle was ever wrought, or can rationally be ex- 
pected ; bat maturer reflection must soon satisfy 
us that all such conclusions are hasty. 

Man is unquestionably the principal creature in 
this world, and apparently the only one in it who 
is capable of being made acquainted with the re- 
lation in which he stands to his Creator. Wc can- 
not, thcrefoK, doubt, but that such of the laws 
nature as exKnd not their operation beyond the li- 
mits of this earth were establi'^hcd chiefly, if ixic 
Aolely, for the good of mankind ; and if, many par- 
ticular circumstances, that go^ can be more c.- 
fectually promoted by an occasional deviatiou froi* 
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those lawss sadi a deviation may be reasonably ex- 
fKCted. Were manf in the exerciae of bis mental 
and corporeal powers* subjected to the laws of phy- 
sical necessity, the circumstances supposed would 
indeed never occur* and of course no miracle could 
be admitted. But such is not the nature of man. 

The relation between motives and actions is dif- 
ferent from that between cause and effect in phy- 
aics i and mankind have euch command over them- 
selves, as that by tbeir voluntary conduct they can 
make themselves in a (ji^eat dt grce either happy or 
n.i^erablc. We know likewise (rom history, that* 
by some means or other, almost all mankind were 
once sunk into the grossest ignorance of the most 
important truths \ that they Knew not the Being by 
whom they were created and supported; that they 
|iaid divine adoration to stocks, stones* and the 
Inlest reptiles; and that they were slaves to the 
lunst impious, cruel, and degrading superstitions. 

From this depraved state it was surely not un- 
worthy of the common ** Father of all” to rescue 
bis helpless creatures, to enlighten their understand- 
ings that they might perceive what is right* and to 
jifesent to them motives of sufficient force to en- 
fpage them in the practice of it. But the under- 
standings of Ignorant barbatians cannot be enlight- 
ened by arguments ; because of the force of such 
arguments as regard moral science they ere not 
qualified to judge. The philosophers of Athens 
and Rome inculcated, indeed, many excellent mo- 
fal precepts, and they sometimes ventured to expose 
'the absurdities of the reigning superstition : but 
their lectures had no iiiffucnce upon the multitude; 
and they had themselves imbib d such erroneous 
notions respecting the attributes of the Supreme 
Being and the nature of the human soul, and con- 
▼erti^ those notions into first principles* of which 
they would not permit an exainiriatici, that even 
among them a thorough reformation was not to be 
expectetl from the powers of reasoning. It is like- 
wise to be observed, that there are many truths of 
the utmost importance to mankind, which un- 
assisted reason could never have di;icovered. 
Amongst these we may coafidenily reckon the im- 
mortality of the soul, the terms upon which God 
will be reconciled to sinner«, ami the manner in 
which that all -perfect bt-ing may be acceptably 
Vrcirahippetl; alroutall of which philosophcis were 
in such uncertainty, that, according to Pluto, 
** Whatever is set right, and as it should he, in the 
present evil state of the world, can be so only by 
the particular interposition of G-^d.** 

An immediate revelation from Heaven, there- 
fore* was the ohly method by which inhnite wis- 
dom aIldperfettgondne^s could reform a bewildered 
and vicious race. Bbt this revelation, at whatever 
time we suppose it given* niu^t have been made 
directly either to some chdsrn individuals commis- 
sioned to instruct others, or to every man and wo- 
snail for whose benefit it was ultimately intended. 
'Were every person irutructed in the knowledge of 
bis duty by immediate ihspiraiton, and were the 
motives to pracdsb it brought home to his mind by 
God himself,' bunian nature would he wholly 
changed : men would not be ro£.sters of their own 
ectifins ; they would not be moral agents, nor by 
consequence be capable either of reward or of pu- 
totfthmbnt. It fraiaihs, therefore, that if Gorl has 
bben gmciou&ly pleased to enlighten and reform 
mankind* without destroying that moial nature 
which is essential to virtue* he can have dime ft 
€Mily by< revealing his truth to certain chosen ii^ 
•ttutoKBU^ lebo were ibe immediate insuttctmuC 


their contempomries* and through them have bcdi 
the instructors of succeeding ages. 

i.ct us suppose this to have been actually the 
case, and consider how those inspired teachers 
could communicate to others every truth which 
had been revealed to themselves. They might 
easily* if it were part of their duty, deliver a sub- 
lime system of natural and moral science* and es- 
tablish it upon the common basis of experiment 
and demonstration; but what foundation could 
they lay for those truths which unassisted reason 
cannot discover* and which* when they arc 
vcaled* appear to have no necessary relation to any 
thing previously known ? To a bare affirmation 
that they had been immediately received from Gr^d* 
no rational being could be expected to assent. The 
teachers might 1^ men of known veracity, whose 
simple assertion would be admitted as sufficient 
evidence for any fact, in conformity with the law,s 
of nature ; but as every man has the evidence of 
his own consciousness and txpenenoe that revela- 
tions from heaven are deviations from these laws, 
an assertion so apparently extravagant would be 
rejected as false, unless supported by some better 
proof than the mere affirmation of the teacher*. In 
this state of things* we can conceive no evidence 
sufficient to make such doctrines be received as the 
truths of God, but rhe power of working miracles 
committed to him who taught them. This would* 
indeed, be fully adequate to the purpose. For, if 
there were nothing in the doctrines themselves im- 
pious, immoial* or contrary to truths already 
known, the only thing which could render the 
teacher’s as«.cttion incredible, would be its imply- 
ing such an intimate communion with God as is 
contrary to the established course of ihing.«, by 
which men arc left to acquire all their knowledge 
by the exercise of iheir own faculties. — Let us now 
suppose some of those inspired teachers to tell his 
countrymen, that he did not de.’ute them, on his 
i^sg dtxit^ to believe that he had any preternatural 
communion with the Deity, but that for the truth 
of his assertion he would give them the evidence 
of their own senses ; and after this declaration let 
us suppose him immediately to raise a person from 
the dead in their presence, merely by calling upon 
him to come out of his grave. Would not the 
only possible objection to the man’s veracity 
be removed by this miracle ? and his assertion 
that he had received such and such doctrines 
from God be as fully credited us if it related to 
the most common occurrence? Undoubtedly it 
would *, for, when so much pteternatunil power 
was visibly communicated to this person, ne one 
could have reason to question his having received 
an equal portion of preternatural knowledge. A 
palpable deviation from the known laws of na- 
ture', in one instance* is a sensible proof that such 
a deviation is possible in another ; and in such m 
case as this it is the witness of God to the- truth of 
a man. 

Miracles, then, under which we includt prophecy, 
are the only dncct evidence which can be given 
of divine inspiration. When a religion) orany ce- 
ligious truth, is to be revealed ftom heaven* they 
appear to be absolutely necessary to enforce its f&. 
ceptipii among men ; and ihia is the only case to 
which we can suppoM them necessary, or bcKcve 
for a momeiit that they ever liave been or wHl be 
performed^ 

The history of almost every religkui. abounds 
with mlations of pmdigiei and wonders* and of cho 
iacarcomae of men with she goda; but loc Imew 
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of BO religious systetn* those of the Jews and 
Christians cxccptcdr which appealed to miracles as 
the sole evidence of its truth and divinity. 'I’be 
pretended miracles mentioned by Pagan historians 
and poets are not said to have been publicly 
wrought to enforce the truth of a new religion 
contrary to the reigning idolatry. Many of them 
may be clearly shown to have been mere natural 
events* Others are represented as having been per- 
formed in secret on the most trivial occasions, and 
in obscure and fabulous ages long prior to the era 
oC||the writers by whom they are recorded. And 
such of them us at first view appear to be best at- 
tested, are evidently tricks contrived for interested 
purpi/ses ; to flatter |}Ower, or to promote the pre- 
vailing superstitions. For these reasons, as well as 
cm account of the immoral character of the divi- 
nities by wh(»ni they are said to have been wrought, 
they are altogether unworthy of examination, and 
tarry in the very nature of them the completest 
pro(>fs of falsehood and imposture. 

But the miracles recorded of Moses and of 
Christ bear a very different character. Kone of 
them is represented as wrought on trivial occa- 
sions. The writers who mention them were eye- 
witnesses of the facts ; which they affirm to have 
been performed publicly, in attestation of the truth 
of their resfiectivc systems. They are indeed so 
incorporated with these systems, that //i« miratUs 
tannot be eefarateJ /torn the deetrines ; end if ike mi- 
raeUe were met really perfermed^ the deeiriues cannot 
pottibly he true» Besides all this, they were wrought 
in support of revelations which opposed all the re- 
ligious systems, superstitions, and prejudices, of the 
in which they were given : a circumstance 
which of Itself sets them, in point of authority, in- 
finitely above the Pagan prodigies, us well as the 
lying wonders of the Komish church. 

U is indeed, we believe, universally admitted, 
that the miracles mentioned in the book of Exo- 
dus and ill the four flospels, might, to those who 
saw them performed, be sufficient evidence of the 
divine inspiration of Moses and of Christ; but to 
us it may be thought that they are no evidence 
whatever, as we must believe in the miracles 
themselves, if we believe in them at all, upon the 
bare authority of human testimony. Why, it has 
been sometimes asked, are not miracles wrought in 
all ages and countric.'c? If the religion of Chfist 
were to be of perpetual duration, ev. ry gcncratfon 
of men ought to have complete evidence of its 
truth and divinity. 

To the performance of miracles in every age and 
in every country, perhaps the same objections lie 
at to the immediate inspiration of every individual. 
Were those miracles universally received as such, 
men would be so overwhelmed with the nature 
rather than with the force of their authority, as 
hardly to remain masters of their own conduct; 
and in that case the very end of all miracles would 
be defeated by their fretiuency. The truth, how- 
ever, seems n> be, that miracles so frequently re- 
Jieated would not be received as such, and of course 
would have no autKorttjr; because it would be 
difficult, and in fhany eases impossible, to dis- 
tinguish them from MUnral, events. If they re- 
oarred regularly at ocitaiti intervals, we could not 
prove them to be dovMons from the known laws 
of fiatttfe, became we dbould have the same eipe- 
rienee for the one series of events as for the other; 
for the fogttlaraueoessioii of preternatural efibets, 
m for the cth^iM oad ooHffie of 


Be this, however, as it ftaay, we shall Ulre ihf 
liberty to affirm, that for the reality of Ihe Oosmi 
mimcles we have evidence as convincing to me 
reflecting mind, though not so striking to vulgar 
ai^rehension, as those had who were contemporary 
with Chiist and his apostles, and actually saw thd 
mighty works which he performed. To the ad- 
mirers of Mr. Hume's philosophy this assertion 
will appear an extravagant paiadox; but we hope 
to demonstrate its truth from principles which., 
consistently with himself, that author could not 
have denied. He has indeed endeavoured to 
prove, that no testimony is sufficient to establish 
a miracle ;** and the reasoning employed for this 
purpose is, that a miracle being a violation of 
the laws of nature, which a firm and unalterable 
experience has established, the proof against a mi- 
racle, from the very nature of the fact, is as entire 
as any argument from experience can be; whereas 
OUT experience of human veracity, which (accord- 
ing ti* him) is the sole foundation of the evidence 
of testimony, is far from being uniform, and can 
therefore never preponderate against that expe- 
rience which admits of no exception.’* This 
boasted and plausible argument has with equal 
candour and acuteness been examined by Dr* 
Campbell ; who justly observes, that so far is ex- 
perience from being the sole foundation of the evi- 
dence of testimony, that, on the contrary, tts- 
timonv is the sole foundation of by far the greater 
part of what Mr. Hume calls firm and unalterable 
experience ; and that if in certain circumstances 
wc did not give an implicit faith to testimony, ou( 
knowledge of events would be confined to those 
which had fallen under the immediate observation 
of our own senses. See ABSiDGiiiENT. 

But though Dr. Campbell hat exposed the so- 
phistry of his opponent’s reasoning, and •verturned 
the principles from which he reasons, we are per- 
suaded that he might safely have joined issue with 
him upon those very principles. To us, at least, 
it appears that the testimony upon which we re- 
ceive the Gospel miracles is precisely of that kind 
which Mr. Hume has acknowledge sufficient tp 
establish even a miracle. ** No testimony (says he) 
is sufficient to establish a miracle, unless the tes- 
timcMiy be of such a kind that its falsehood would 
be more miraculous than the fact which it endciF* 
vours to establish. When oie tells me that he saw 
a dead man restored to life, 1 immediately consider 
frith myself whether it be more probable that this 
person should either deceive or be deceived, or thu 
the fact which hr relates should really have hap- 
pened. 1 weigh the one miracle against the other ; 
and according to the superiority which 1 discover 1 
pronounce my decision, and always reject the 
greater miracle.’* In this passage every reader may 
remark, what did not escape the perspicacious eye 
of Dr. Campbell, a strange confusion of terms: 
but as all miracles are equally. easy to the Al- 
mighty; and, as Mr. Hume has elsewhere ob^ 
served, that ** the raising of a feather, when tl^ 
wind wants ever so little of a force requisite for tbait 
purpose, is as real a miracle as the rai^ng of a 
house or a ship into the air;** candour obliges us to 
suppose, that by talking Of greater and less mliB- 
cles, and of always reiectitig the greater, he meant 
nothing more^^but that of two deviations from tbo 
known laws of nature he always rejects that which 
in itself is ktasit pinbable. 

If then We can shew that the testimony given 
the apostles and other first preachers of Christiaaity 
to the ifiinides of abeU Master fijphn dd 
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tiipposltion that those Inincles were not really 
performed, have been as great n deviation from the 
known laws of nature as the miracles themselves, 
the balance must be considered at evenly poised by 
opposite miracles ; and whilst it continues so, the 
judgment must remain in a state of suspense. But 
if it shall appear, that in this case the false testi- 
mony would have been a deviation from the laws 
of nature less probable in itself than the miracles 
recorded in the Gospels, the balance will be in- 
stantly destroyed ; and by Mr. Hume’s maxim we 
shall be obliged to reject the supposition of false- 
hood in the testimony of the apostles, and admit 
the miracles of Christ to have been really per- 
formed. 

In this argument we need not waste time in 
proving that those miracles, as they are repre- 
sented in the writings of the New Testament, were 
of such a nature, and performed before so many 
witnesses, chat no imposition could possibly be 
practised on the senses of those who afBrm that 
they were present. From every page of the Gos- 
pels this is so evident, that the philosophical ad- 
versaries of the Christian faith never suppose the 
apostles to have been themselves deceived, but 
boldly accuse them of bearing false witness. But 
if this accusation be well founded, their testimony 
itself is as great a miracle as any which they record 
of themselves or of their Master. 

Ideas and relations are in the mind of every man 
so closely associated with the words by which they 
are expressed in his native tongue, and in eV^iy 
other language of which he is master, that the one 
cannot be entirely separated from the other ; and 
therefore no man can on any occasion speak false- 
hood without some effort ; by no effort can a man 
give cousistency to an unpremeditated detail of 
falsehood, if it be of any length, and include a 
number of particulars; and it is still leu pos- 
sible for several men to agree in such a detail, 
when at a distance from each other, and cross- 
questioned by their enemies. 

This being the case, it follows, if the testimony 
of the apostles to their own and their Master's mi- 
racles be false, either that they must have concerted 
a consistent scheme of falschc^, and agreeil to pub- 
lish it at every hazard ; or that G^, or some 
powerful agent appointed by him, roust have dis- 
solved all the associations formed in their minds 
between ideas of sense and the words of language, 
and arbitrarily formed new associations, all in exact 
conformity to each other, but all in direct contra- 
diction to truth. One or other of these' events 
must have taken place ; because, upon the suppo- 
sition of falsehocd, there is no other alternative. 
*But such a dissolution and formation of associa- 
tions as the latter implies, must, to every man who 
shall attentively consider it, appear to be as real a 
tniracle, and to require as grrat an exertion of 
power, as the resurrection of the dead. Nor is the 
supposed voluntary agreement of the apostles in a 
scheme of falsehood an event less miraculous. 
When they sat down to fabricate their pretended 
revelation, and to contrive a scries of miracles to 
which they were unanimously to appeal for its 
truth, it is plain, since they proved successful in 
their daring enterprise, that they must have clearly 
foteseen f\'efy possible circumstance in which they 
could be .placed, and have prepared consistent 
aifswera to every question that could lie put to 
them by their most inveterate and most en- 
ttdltieried enemies ; by the statesman, the lawyer, 
diiiK:pbitiDsophcr, and the priest. That such fore- 
wnriedge as this would havt been miraculous 


> will not surely be denied ; since it forms the verjr 
attribute which we find it most difficult to allow 
even to God himself, ft is not, however, the only 
mifacle which this supposition would compel us to 
swallow. The very resolution of the apostles to 
propagate the belief of false miracles in support 
of such a religion as that which is taught in the 
New Testament, is as great a miracle as human 
imagination can easily conceive* 

When they formed this design, cither they must 
have hoped to succeed, or they must have foreseen 
that they should fail in their undertaking; and in 
cither case, they chose evil for its own sake. Tboy 
could not, if they foresaw that they should &il» 
look for any thing but that contempt, disgrace, 
and persecution, which were then the inevitable 
consequences of an unsuccessful endeavour t6 
overthrow the established religion. Nor could 
their prospects be brighter upon the supposition of 
their success. As they knew themselves to be 
false witnesses and impious deceivers, they could 
have no hopes beyond the grave ; and by deter- 
mining to oppose all the religious systems, super- 
stitions, and prejudices of the age in which they 
lived, they wilfully exposed themselves to inevita- 
ble misery in the present life, to insult and im- 
prisonment, to stripes and death. Nor can it be 
said that they might look forward to power and 
affluence when they should, through sufferings, 
have converted their countrymen ; fur so desirous 
were they of obtaining nothing but misery as the 
end of their mission, that they made their own 
persecution a test of the truth of their doctrines. 
They introduced the Master, from whom they pre- 
tended to have received these doctrines, as telling 
them that .** they were sent forth as sheep in the 
midst of wolves ; that they should be delivered up 
to councils, and scourged in synagogues ; that they 
should be hated of idl men for his name’s sake ; 
that the brother should deliver up the brother to 
death, and the father the child ; and that he who 
took not up his cross and followed after him was 
not worthy of him.'* The very system of religion, 
therefore, which they invented and resolved to im- 
pose upon mankind, was so contrived, that the 
worldly prosperity of its first preachers, and even 
their exemption from persecution, was incompa- 
tible with its succe.ss. Had these clear predictions 
uf the Author of that religion, under whom the 
apostles acted only as ministers, not been verified, 
ail mankind must have instantly perceived that 
their pretence to inspiration was false, and that 
Christianity was a scandalous and impudent im- 
posture. All this the apostles could not but fore- 
see when they formed their plan for deluding the 
world. Whence it follows, that when they re- 
solved to support their pretended revelation by an 
appeal to forged miracles, they wilfully and with 
their eyes open exposed themselves to inevitable 
misery, whether they should succeed or fail Iri 
their enterprise; and that they concerted their 
measures so as not to admit of a possibility of re- 
compense to themselves*, 'either in this life or in 
that which is to come- But if there be a law of 
nature, for the reality of which we have better evi- 
dence than we have for others, it is, ** that no man 
can choose misery for its own sake,*’ or make the 
acquisition of it the ultimate end of his pursuit. 
Ilie existence of other laws of'nature we know by 
testimony and our own observation Of thn regu- 
larity of their effocts. 'fhe existence of this law is 
made known to us not only by these means/but 
also by the still cfoarer and more conclusive tvi« 
denee of our own consciousness. 
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'1%us, then, do' miracles' force themseWesriipon 
our assent in everjf possible view which we can 
take of this interesting subject* If the testimony 
of the first preachers of Christianity was true, the 
miracles recorded in the Gospel were certainty 
performed, and the doctrines of our religion are 
derived from heaven. On the other hand, if that 
testimony was false, either God must have mira- 
culously effaced from the minds of those by whom 
it was given all the associations formed between 
their sensible ideas and 'the words of language, or 
be must have endowed those men with the gift of 
prescience, and have impelled them to fabricate 
'a pretended revelation for the purpose of deceiv- 
ing the world, and involving themselves in certain 
and foreseen destruction. 

The power necessary to perform the one series 
of these miracles may, for any thing known to us, 
be as great as that which would be requisite for the 
performance of the other; and considered merely 
as exertions of preternatural power, they may 
seem to balance each other, and to hold the mind 
in a state of suspense. But when we take into 
consideration the different purposes for which 
these opposite and contending miracles were 
wrought, the balance is instantly destroyed* The 
miracles recorded in the (gospels, if real, were 
wrought in support of a revelation which, in the 
opinion of all by whom it is received, has brought 
to light many important truths which could not 
otherwise have been made known to men; and 
which, by the confession of its adversaries, con> 
tains the purest moral precepts by which the con- 
duct of mankind was ever directed. The opposite 
series of miracles, if real, was performed to ena- 
ble, and even to compel, a company of Jews, of 
the lowest rank and of the narrowest education, to 
fabricate, with the view of inevitable destruction 
to themselves, a consistent scheme of falsehood, 
and by an appeal to forged miracles to impose it 
upon the world as a revelation from heaven. The 
object of the former miracles is worthy of a God 
of infinite wisdom, goodness, and power. The 
object of the latter is absolutely inconsistent with 
wisdom and goodness, which are demonstrably 
attributes of that Being by whom alone miracles 
can be performed. Whence it followi, that the 
supposition of the apostles bcaring/a/^« testimony 
to the miracles of their Master, implies a series of 
deviations from the laws of nature infinitely less 
probable in themselves than those miracles : and 
therefore, by Mr. Hume’s maxim, we must ne* 
cesurily reject the supposition of falsehood in the 
testimony, and admit the reality of the miracles. 
So true is it, that for the reality of the Gospel- 
miracles we have evidence as convincing to the 
reflecting mind, as those had who were contem- 
poraiy with Christ and his apoStlcs, and were ac- 
tual witnesses to their mighty works. 

As much of the discussion relative to miracles, 
according to the channel into which it has been 
thrown by Mr. Hume and his disciples, is made 
to turn upon the phrase “ laws of nature we 
must not forget to remark that in this enquiry, no- 
thing can consistently be meant by the laws of 
nature but those laws by which both the avaiw/ and 
pAym/ worlds are governed; and that since this 
question respects altogether the msra/ government 
of the swreMaws of nature ought here to 
fall principally under oonsideration. This consi- 
deration, however, is totally lost sight of, and the 
physical laws alone regarded by Mr. Hume in 
Mtimating the credibility of *miracles ; whiph* is 
just as absurd as it would be to refer solely to the 


^tracts, oaths, and premitss, the eri- ■ 
teria of vinue uiid' vice, and other moral princi- j 
pies, in wder ip investigate a correct anil unob- 
jectionable theory of pAyiiW «jrreM*y. 

^^nsidered, then, in this point of view, it 
evident that the extraordinary nature of the fact is 
no ground for disbelief, provided such a fact 
rmlfy contemplated, was from the condition of 
ihatr become necessary; for in that ca.se, the 
Deity, by dispensing his assistance in proportion 
to our waiits, acted upon the same principle as in 
his more ordinary occupations. For whatever the 
ft&ytieai efiects may be, if their maral tendency be 
the same, they form a part of the same moral 
law. Now iu the events called miraculou!;, the 
Deity h influenced by the same moral principle 
as in his usual dispensations ; and being induced 
by the same mofive to accomplish the same end, 
the laws of God’s moral government arc not vio- 
lated, such laws being established by the motivet 
and the ends frodueed, and not by the wteant m* 
pUyed» In estimating, therefore, the credibility of 
a miracle, we look at the mrai not the phydcal 
effect ; and it is on this account that every un- 
biassed mind is compelled almost antecedent to 
any enquiry to reject most of the pretended mi fa- 
des of the Romish church. But estimating the 
miracles of the apostolic age by this criterion, there 
cannot be found the shadow of a reason for reject- 
ing them. 

In this enquiry, too, it ought not to be forgotten 
that many of the first adversaries of our religion, 
and those the most formidable, never disputed the 
truth and reality of miracles ; on the contrary, 
they mention them * as having been ..performed* 
The Jews themselves acknowledged their reality. 
Julian and Celsus, two avowed enemies of Chris- 
tianity, amongst all the arts which they used to 
destroy its credibility, ventured* not to deny that 
our Saviour and his apostles wrou^t miracles ; 
but ascribed them to mkgic. Facts Confessed by 
those who had the greatest interest - in denying 
them, ought to be admitted. But such is the 
hardihood of unbelief, such the impenetrability of 
the mind, when conviction must lead to an aban - 
donment of practical as well as mental error, that 
our modern infidels deny what the first unbe- 
lievers with all their euperhr means of information 
found themselves obliged to admit. See farther 
the articles Abridgement, Celsus, Christie* 
NiTY, Credibility, Julian, Porphyry, &c. 

MIRA'CULOUS. a. (fniracuieu,v, French.) 
Done by miracle; produced by miracle; ef- 
fected by power more than natural {Herbert)* 

MlRA<CULOUSLY. at/. By miracle; by 
power above that of nature {Dry Jen). 

MIRA'ClJLOUSNESS. r. (from miVacw* 
hus, ) The state of being c fleeted by mi racle j 
su))eriority to natural power. 

MIRADDR. s. (Spanish, from mirar, to 
look.) A balcony {Dry den). 

MIRANDA iSo CORVO, atown of For* 
tugal, in Bcira, 15 miles S.E. of Coimbra. 
Lon. 8. 10 W. liXt. 40. 2 N. 

MIRANDA DE EBRO, a town of Old 
Castile, in Spain, 34 miles S. of Bilboa. Lat. 
48.49N. Lon. 3.10 W. 

MIRANDE, a town of Gascony, in France. 
Lat. 43. 30 N. Lon. 0. $6 E. 

MIRANDODEDOURO, the capital of 
Tra lo9 Montes,. in Portugal. , It is the see of 
a bishop, is wdl fortified, and is 37 miles 
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K.W. br Salahiaifca. Lat. 41. 40 N. Lbn. 
6 . 0 W. 

MIUANTWLA, the coital of a duchy bf 
the same name in ita.ly. it was taken bv the 
kiiiirof Sardinia iii 174^. It isi'Omilcs N.K. 
of Modena. Lat.44. 52N. Lon. 
MIRANOULA. Se^Picus. 

MIRE. A. {muer^ Dutch.) Mud; dirt at 
the 'hotcofii of water {Itoscommon), 

7V> M 1 RlE. Vs Os (from the noun.)^o whelm 
in the mud ; to soil with mud {Shakspeare)* 

Mihr. Ss (n-'fiia, Sax. tnier^ Dutch.) An 
ant; a pismire. 

Ml'RlNESS. s. (from Dirtiness; 

fulness of nitre. 

MrHKSOME, a. Dark ; obscure (Spenser), 

MlUROlJRy in catoptrics, any nolished 
body impervious to the rays of light, and 
which reflects them equally. 

Mirrours were anciently made of metal; 
but, at present, they are generally smooth 
latcs of glass, tinned or quicksilvered on the 
ack part, and called looking-glasses. The 
doctrine of mirfours depends wholly on that 
fundamental law, tirat the angle of reflection is 
always equal to the angle of incidence. See 
Optics? 

Parallel rays falling directly on a plane spe- 
culum are reflected hack tqion themselves ; if 
they fall obliquely, they are reflected in the 
same anglev and parallef as they fell. Hence 
there is 00 Auch thing, properly speaking, as a 
focus bllonging to a plane speculuOi, neither 
ital rior Yirmal. The focus of par^tllcl rays is 
called the 'solat focus; because In llint the 
image of thhsun is formed, and of all oljects 
very remold. .But the focus of ai^y object 
situated near the mirrour, will have its dis- 
tance from the vcitex more or les» than half 
the radiu*i ; the rule in all cases being as fol- 
lows: ** Multiply the distance of tlie object 
into the radius of the mirrour, and divide thte 
product by the sum of the radius, and twdee 
the distance of the object ; the quotient will 
be the focal distance of a cotntx mirrour.” 

Again, for a concave mirrour, the same pro- 
duct of the radius into the distance of the ob- 
ject, divided by the diflercncc of radius and 
twice the distance of the object, will give the 
focal distance. And here W'c are to observe, 
that, as twice the distance of the object is 
lesser or greater than the radius, so the focus 
Will be |>ositive or negative, that it, behind 
the glass or before it. 

The image of the object is formed in ihfc 
focus proper to its distance, and, since the wri- 
ters on optics demonstrate that the angles under 
which the object and its image arc seen from 
the centre or vertex of the mirrour ate always 
equal, it foUo\^, that the image wilt be al- 
ways in phijpdrtinn to the object, as thb focal 
iHstiAt^lb'the bbieefs distance. Thte positicni 
of the object will be alWa)^ ettet at a phsiirTb 
foeds, or behind the speculum diminished by 
ITconvexi and magnified by a c^mcairt 0ti4. 
Tlehce, since a convbx has but onb, via. an 
ittroiatU'e focus ; so it can never tnaghlfy htiy 
faodrsbbrer posited before it. 
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The position Of the iina|e In 'a n^ative 
focus, or that before the glass, will be ever in- 
verted ; and, if nearer tne vertex than the 
centre, it will be less : if further from it, it 
will be greater than ibe object; but in the 
centre it will be equal to the object, and seen 
to touch it. 

The image formed by a plane speculum is 
erect, large as the life, at tne same apparent 
distance l^rnd the glass as the object is be- 
fore it, and bn the same side of the glass with 
the object. Those properties render this soft 
6f mirrour of most common use, viz. as a 
looking-glass. 

If the rays fall directly, or nearly sO, on a 
plane mirrour, and the ol^ect l)e o|^ue, there 
will be but one single image formed,’ or at 
least be visible, and that by iTic second surface 
of the speculum, and not by the first, through 
which the rays do most of them pass. 

Bat if the object be luminous, and the rays 
fall Very obliquely on the s^iecidnm, there will 
be more than one image formed to an j^e 
pla'ccdin a proper position to view them, 'rfve 
first image being formed by the fiist surface, 
will not be so bright as the second, which is 
formed by the second surface, llie third, 
fourth, &c. images arc produced by several re- 
flections of the rays between the two surfaces 
of the speculum ;*^and, since some light is lost 
by each reflection, the images from the second 
will appear still more faint and obscure to the 
eighth, ninth, or tenth, which tan scarcely bt 
discerned at all. 

Mirrours may be divided into plane, con- 
cave, convex, cylindrical, conical, parabolical, 
and elliptical. 

The properties of cylindrical mirrours arc, 

1. 'flic dimensions of objects corres;)onding 
lengthwise to the mirrour are not much 
changed ; but those corresponding breadih- 
w'i.icbnve their figures altered, and their di- 
mensions lessened the fOriher from the mir- 
ronr ; whence arises « very grekt distortion. 

2. If the plane of tht Tcfleclion cut the cylin- 
dric mirron'r thtOngh the axis, (he refleclib'n Is 
petformed in the same mafinleV ks in a plane 
mirrour; and if parallel to ih'c base, tne fe- 
fleciion is the same as in a spherical mirrour; 
if it cut it obliquely, the reflection is the same 
as in an elliptic mirrour. Hence, as the plane 
of reflection never fxisses throu^ the axis of 
the mirrour, except when the eye and objec- 
tive line are in the same plane; nor parallel 
to the base, except when tne radiant pointaiid 
the eye 4Ve at the sarne height; the reflection 
is thetefore usuSlly the satne As in ah elliptic 
one. 3. If a hollow cylihdric mirrour be di- 
rectly opposed to the sun, ihstekd ofu fohis bf 
a |)OiQt, the rays will be icfteoj^l into a lucid 
line imrallel to its axis, ^^ance ^sjbme- 
what less than a fourth of its. diameter. Hence 
arises a method oif drawing anamorphoses, that 
is, wild deformed figures nn a piatie, which 
Appear well proportfoned when viewed in a 
cylindric foirrou^. 

In ah ellijptic tnlribhr, if a nty strike on it 
froih one oiito fochtes, it Hi refleeWS kifo the 
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Other. Parabolic xoirroun (such« we mean, 
as are in the form of hollow paraboloicU) aa 


as are ia the form of hollow paraboloidji) i^s 
all the rava tbi^ rtlbfct mc^t ia one point, 
make the best homing-glasses. 

s. (inyjihbe, Saxon.) Merriment; 
joirity; Mycty ; ladghtec (P«pe). 

MrRTUrtJL. a. {mirth zui^fulL) Merry, 
(uy ; cheerful {Ben Jonson). 

MPHTHLESS. a. (from mirth,) Joyless,; 
cheerless, 

MrRY. a. (from mire.) 1. Deepiii mud ; 
muddy {Temple), 2, Consisting of mire 
{Shnkspeare), 

MIS, an inseparable i)articlc used in com- 
position to mark an ill sense, or depravation of 
the meaning: as chance, luck ; misc/ia/rce, 
ill luck ; from yrtcs, French, used in the same 
sensjLv 

MlSACCKFrATION. s, (wir> and accept’^ 
ation,) The act of taking in a wrong, sense. 

M ISADVEN'TURE.s.CwiMadoenrwre, Fr.) 
Mischance ; misfortune ; ill luck {Clarendan), 

MISADVE'NTURED. a, (from muad^ 
venture.) Unfortunate {Shakspeare), 

MlSADVrSED- a. {mis aviA advued.) Ill 
directed. • 

MlSA'lMEO.a. {mis and atm.) Not aimed 
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1. Ui^appy event of go upd/artahiilg; fad- 
' conduct CHogcrji)* Abortiojn ; act 

^ MISCA RRV. V. n. {mis and, carry,) 
1. To fail; not to have the intended event; 
not to succeed {S/mhpeare): 2. To have an 
abortion {Pope). 

To MlbCA'bT. w. 4 . (mis and cast,) To 
take a wrong account of {Brown) . 

MISCEH-A'NE. s, {miscellanPHs, Latin.) 
Mixed corn : as., wheat and rve {Boron). 

MlbCELLA^NEOUS. a, {misccilaneus, 
Lat.) Mingled; composed of. various kincls 
{Brown). 

MlSCELLANEii:, in botany, the name 
of the fifty-fourth order in Linnaeus's Frag- 
nients of a Natural Method, consisting of 
plants, which not being connected together by 
numeroLia relations, in their habit and struc- 
ture, as the natural families, are assembled 
into one head, under the general title of mis- 
cellaneous plants, 

MISCKLLA'NEOySNESS. r. (from mis- 
ccllnneojis.j Composition of various kinds. 

MPSCELLANY. a.{fniscellancuf, Latin.) 
Mixed of various kinds (Bacofi), 

M'iscbllaivy. 9. A formed out of 


rightly {Spenser). 

MFSANTHROPE. MisA^NTHHOPOt. s. 
{misanthrope, Fr. A hater of 

mankind {Shakspeare). 

MISA'NTHROPY. s. {misanthropic., Fr.) 
Hatred of mankind. 

MISAPPLICATION, r. (mir and app/i- 
cation.) Application to a wrong purpose 
(Brown). 

To M ISAPPLY'. V. a. {mis and apply.) To 
apply to wrong purposes {Bowel), - 
To MISAPPREIIE'ND. f. 4. (mfr and ap- 
prchefid.) Not to understand rightly {Locke), 
MISAPPREHE'NSION. s. {mis and np- 
prehension,) Mistake ; not right apprehension. 

To MISASCRPBE. v. a, (mis and ascribe.) 
To ascribe falsely {Boyle), 

To MlSASSrGN. V. a. (mis and assign.) 
To assign erroneously (Boyle). 

To MISBECO'ME. v, a. (mis and become.) 
Not to become ; to be unseemly ; not to suit 
(Sidney), 

MISBEGOT. Misrbgo'tten. a, {begot 
or begotten with mis.) Unlawfully or irregu- 
larly begotten {Dry den), 

2b MlSUEl'lA^P]. V, n. (misaxudbehave.) 
To act ill or improperly {Toung), 
MISBEHA'VEU. a. {mis and behaved.) 
UnUiiight; ill-bred; uncivil (Shakspeare), 
MISTBIEHA'VIOUR. s. (mis and beha- 
viour.) Ill conduct; bail practice (Addison). 

MlSBELl'EF. 8. {mis and belief.) False 
religion ; a wrong belief. 

MISBELFEVISR. a. {mis and heliever.) 
One that holds a fiilse religion, or believes 
wrongly (Druden). 

2b M16C A'L. V, a, (mis and call.) To name 
iipproperly (Glanville) 

To iv;ISCA'LCULATE. o. a. (mis and 
calculate.) To reckon wropg (Arlmlhnot). 
MISCA'RRIAGR. 8. imts and rairiage.) 


various kinds (Pope). 

MISCHA^NCE. s. (mis and chance.) lU 
luck ; ill fortune ; misfortune ; mishap 
{South). 

Ml'SCHIEF. s. {meschef, old French.) 1. 
Harm ; hurt ; whatever, is ill and injuriously 
done {Itowe). 2. inconsequence; vexatious 
aflair (Swift). 

To MFschief. V. a, (from the nounO 
To hurt ; to hnrm ; to injure (Sprat). 

MI'SCHIEFMAKER. s. (from mischitf 
and make.) One who causes mischief. 

MI'SCHIEVOUS. a. (from mischief.) L 
Harmful; Imrlfui; destructive; noxious; per- 
nicious; injurious; wicked {South). 2. 
Spiteful ; malicious (Ainsworth). 

MFSCHIEVOUSLY. ad. Noxiously; 
burtfullv; wickedly (7Jry dm). 

MJ'SCHlEVOtfSNESS. s. Hurtfulness ; 
perniciousness; wickedness (iSbn/A). 

MISCHNA, or Misna, from rw, iteravit, 
a part of the Jewisli Talmud. 

The Mischna contains the text; and the 
Gemara^ which is the second part of the Tal- 
mud, contains the commentaries; so that the 
Gemara is, as it were, a glossary on the 
Mischna. 

The Mischna consists of various traditions 
of the Jews, and of explanations of several 
passages of scripture : these traditions, serving 
as. an explication of the written law, and sup- 
plement to it, are said to have been delivered 
to Moses during the time pf his abode on tite 
mount ; which he afterwards communicated 
to Aaron, Eleazer, and his servant Joshua. 
By these they, were transmitted to the seventy 
elders, by them to the prophets, who cornmu- 
nipted them to the men of the great sanhe- 
drim, from whom the wise men of Jerusalem 
and Baiwlou feceivecl them* According to 
PiideauM account^ they passed from Jeiemiab 
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' to Baruch, from him to Ezra, and from Ezra 
to the men of the great synag^uc, the last of 
whom was Simon the Just ; who delivered 
them to Antigonus of Socho ; and from him 
they came down in regular succession to Si- 
meon, who took our Saviour in his arms ; 
Gamaliel, at whose feet Paul was educated; 
and last of all to Rabbi Judah the Hnlvt who 
committed them to writing in the Mischna. 
But Dr. Prideaux rejecting this Jewjsh fiction, 
.observes, that after the death of Simon the 
Just, about two hundred and ninety-two 
years before Christ, the Mischnic.il doctors 
arose, who, by their comments and conclu- 
sions, added to the number of those traditions 
which had been received and allowed by Ezra, 
and the men of the great synagogue ; so that 
towards the middle of the second centuiy, 
after Christ, under the empire of Antoninus 
Pius, it Avas found necessary to commit these 
traditions to Avriting ; more especially as their 
country had considerably suffered under Adrian, 
and many of their schools had been dissolved, 
and their learned men cutoff ; and, therefore, 
the usual method of preserving their traditions 
had failed. Rabbi Judah, on this occasion, 
being rector of the school at Tiberias, and pre- 
sident of the sanhedrim in that place, under- 
took the work, and compiled it in six hooks, 
each consisting of several tracts, which altoge- 
ther make up tlie number of sixty-three, (Prid. 
Connect, vol. ii. p, 468, &c. cd. 9.) This 
learned author computes that the Mischna 
was composed about the 150ih year of our 
Lord ; but Dr. Li^itfoot says, that Rabbi 
Judah compiled the Mischna about the year 
of Christ 190, in the latter end of the reign of 
Commodus; or, as some compute, in the year 
of Christ 2S0. Dr. Lardner is of opinion that 
this work could not have been (inished before 
the year I90, or later, (^/ollcct. of Jewish 
and Heathen Testimonies, &c. vol. i. p. I78.I 
Thus the book called the Mischna was form- 
ed ; a book which the Jews have generally 
received with the greatest A^cneration. The 
original has been published, with a l^tin 
translation, by Surenhusius, with notes of his 
own, and others from the learned Maimo- 
nides, &c. in 6 vols. fol. Amsterdam, A. D. 
■j6p8— 1703. See Talmud. 

it is written in a much purer style, and is 
not near so full of dreams and visions as the 
Gemam. 

MrSClBI.E. a. (from mhreo, Lat.) Possi- 
ble to he mingled {Arlmthnot^, 

MISCITATION.^ s. (wm and citation*) 
Unfair or faUe quotation {Collier), 

To MISGIVE. V. a. {mis and «Ve.) To 
quote wrong. 

MISCLA'IM. r. (mis and claim.) Mis- 
taken claim (Bacon). 

MISCOMPUTATTON. (mis and com- 
putation.) False reckoning (Clarendon). 

MlSCONCElT. MiscoNCE'pTiotr. f. 
(mis knd conceit,^ and conception.) False opi- 
nion ; wrong notion (Hooker). 

' MISCONCEIVE. V . a. (mis and conceive.) 
To misjudge; to have a falst notion of 
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MIS<XyNDUCT. r. (mzs and conduct) IH 
behaviour; ill management <AogerO. 

ToMiscondu^ct. V . a . (mtr and conduct.} 
To manage amiss ; to carry on wrong. 

MISCONJEGTURE.. s. (mis and conjee- 
ture.) A wrong guess (Brown). 

MISCONSTRU'CTION. *. (wtrand cox- 
s/ruction.) Wrong interpretation of words or 
things. 

To MI.SCO'NSTRUE. v. a. (mis and eon^ 
strue.) To interpret wrong (/Jfl/e/ffA). 

To MISCDUNT. e. 1 . (mescounter, Fr. 
mis and counts) To reckon wrong (Shak.). 

M PSCRE ANCE. M i^sc a e a n c y . 5. (from 
mpfcreanee, French.) Unbelief; false faith; 
adherence to a false religion (Swift). 

•MI'SCREANF. s. (mescreant, French.) 
1. One that holds a false faith; one who be- 
lieves in false gpds {Hooker). S, A vile 
wretch {Addison). 

MISCREATE. M ISC REACTED, a. (mis 
and create.) Formed uniiaturnlly or illegi- 
timately; made as by a blunder of nature 
(Shakspeare). 

MISDE'ED.r. (mis and deed.) Evil action. 
(Shakspeare). 

To MlSDE'EM. V . a. (mis and deem.) To 
judge ill of ; to mistake (Davies). 

To MISDEME'AN. e. o. (mis and de- 
mean.) To bchax'c ill (Shakspeare). 

MlSDEMbyANOUR, an oHence, or fault, 
particularly when in the execution of an 
oflice. 

A crime, or misdemeanour, says judge 
Blackstone, is an uct committed, or omitted, 
in violation of a public law, cither forbidding 
or commanding it. This general definition 
coiuprehends both crimes and misdemeanours; 
which, properly speaking, arc mere synony- 
mous terms ; though, in common usage, ih® 
word crimes is made to denote such offences 
as arc of a deeper and more atrocious dye; 
while smaller faults, and omissions of less con- 
sequence, arc comprized under the gentler 
name of misdemeanours only. 

High crimes and misdemeanours denote of- 
fences of a heinous nature, n<|y.t to high troasoji. 

To MISDO'. y.a. (mis and do.) To do 
wrong ; to commit a crime (Milton). 

7 o Misdo'. V . n. To commit faults (Dry- 
dew). 

MISDO'KR. s. (from misdo) An offender; 
a criminal ; a malefactor (Spensn'). 

MISDOING, s, (from misdo.*) Offence; 
deviation from right (HEs/ran/re). 

ToMISDO'UBT. v. a. (mis and douht.) 
To suspect of deceit or danger (Dryden). 

MfSDo'uBT. s. (mis and douht.) I . Suspi- 
cion of crime or danger (Shakspeare). .2, Ir- 
resolution ; hesitation (Shakspeare). 

MiSE, a French term, literally denoting 
expcncc, or disbursement: it is used in our 
law-books in divers acceptations. Sometimes 
for the profits of lands ; sometimes for 
taxes, or taillages ; and sometimes for ex- 
penccs, or costs: as, pro misis et cusiagiis, 
for costs and charges in the entries of judg- 
ments, &c.* *' * 
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Mise more peculiarly denotes an honorary 
gift, or customary present, wherewith the 
people of Wales used to salute every new king 
and prince of Wales at their entrance upon 
, the priiicipfility. 

Anciently, the mise was given in cattle, 
wine, coni, &c. for the sup|)ort of the princess 
, fiiiiiily 5 but when thatdumiiiioii was annexed 
to the Knglish crown, the gift was changed 
into money. The county of Flint paid two 
thousand marks, &c. for their mise. 

The county of Chester also paid a mise or tri- 
bute of five thousand marks at the change of 
every owner of the said earldom, for enjoying 
the privileges of that palatinate. At Chester 
they have a misc-boolc, wherein every town 
and village in the county is rated what to pay 
towards the mise. 

Misk is also used in speaking of a writ of 
right. What in other actions is called an 
.issue, in a writ of right is called a mise or me: 
so that to join the mise upon the meer, is as 
much as to say, to join issue on the meer 
right, i. e. to join upon this point, whether 
has the more right, the tenant or' demand- 
ant. 

Yet even in a writ of right, if a collateral 
point be tried, it is there called an issue, not a 
inisc. 

Mise is also sometimes used corruptly for 
mease, a messuage or tcMienicnt. 

To MISFMPLO'Y. v, a, (w7vand employ,) 
To use to wrong purposes {Atlerbury). 

MiSEMPLO'YMKNT. r. {mis and em- 
ployment.) Improper application (Hale). 

IVlISKN, Misson, or Mjzen, in a ship, 
denotes either the mast, or sail of that name ; 
hut at sea they always mean the sail when the 
word inisen is used. 

This is the hindmost of the flxed sails of a 
ship, extended sometimes by a gaff’, and soiiic- 
tiines by a yard, which crosses the mast 
obliquely. 

Ml'SER. 5. (miser, liatin.) 1. A wretched 
perwsoii : no* in use (Sidney), 2, A wretch ; 
a mean fellow : not in use (Shakspeare), 3. 
A wretch covetous to extremity (Olivau)* 

MI'SliRABIjF.. a, (miserable, French.) 

1. Unhappy; calamitous; wretched (South), 

2, W'retched ; w'ortliless (Job), 3. Culpably 
parsinifinious; stingy. 

Mrs Jill ABLliNESS. s, (from miserable,) 
Slate of misery. 

Ml'SKUAJsliY. (from miserable.) 1. 
Unhappily; calamitously (South), a.W’retch- 
edly; meanly ((Sidney). 3.Coyeious\y (Ains- 
toorth), 

M1'SF.RY. s, (miseria, Latin.) 1. Wretch- 
edness ; uiibanpiness (jCiOcAe). 3, Calamity; 
misfortune (Shakspeure), 3. (f^rom miser.) 
Covetousness; avarice (JV'oUon), 

To MISFA'SllION. V. a, (mis andjashion,) 
To form wrong (HukeunU). 

MISFO'RTUNK. j. (mis and fortune.) 
Calatiiiiy ; ill luck; want of good fortune 
(Addison ) . 

To MISGFVK, w. a. (mis andgt:;e.) To fill 
with doubt 5 deprive of confiuence (Sliak.). 
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To MISGO'VERN. 11 . a, (mis and govern.) 
To govern ill ; to administer unfaithfully 

MISGOVERNMKOT. I. 1. Ill admi- 
nistration of public affairs (HaL). 2. Ill ma- 
nagem^t (i<iy/or). 3. Irregularity ; inordU 
naie behaviour (Shakspeare), 

MISGUPDANCK. s. (wis and guidance.) 
False (lirceiion (iSWA). 

lo Mlj^OUPDll.. i». ri, (nits and guide.) 
To direct ill ; to lead the wrong way (Locke). 

MISIIA'P. s. (mis and hap.) Ill chance; 
ill luck ; calamity (Spenser). 

MFSHMASIJ. s. yiiwf, A low word. A 
mingle. 

To MISINFE'R. V. a. (mis and infer.) To 
infer wrong (Hooker). 

To MISiNFO'RM. w. a. (mis and inform.) 
To deceive by false accounts (Milton). 

M ISINFOUM ATlON.s.(from misinform.) 
False intelligence; false accounts (South). 

To MISINI'E'RPRET. v. a. (mis and in- 
terpret.) To explain to a wrong sense (Ben 
Jomon). 

To MISJOIN. V. a. (mis and join.) To 
join unfitly or improperly (Dryden.) 

MISTFRA, a town of European Turkey, 
in the Morea ; defended by a castle, on a ruck, 
which is said to be impregnable. It was the 
ancient Sparta. The Christians have several 
churches, one among them called Perileptos, 
said to be one of the most beautiful in the 
world. The Jews have three synagogues ; 
and the Turks have a superb mosque and hos- 
pital. It is the sec of a Greek archbishop, 
and the residence of a bey, an aga, and away* 
wode, and contains 12,0(X) inhabitants : forty 
miles S.S.W, Argos, forty E.N.E. Navarin, 
and sixty S. Corinth. Lon. 32. 30 E. Lat. 
sr.ffN. 

7o MISJU'DGE. V. n, (mis and judge.) 
To form false opinions ; to judge ill (Pope). 

To MISLAY. V. n. (mis and lay.) To lay 
in a wrong place (Dryden). 

MISI.AYER. s. (from mislay.) One that 
puts in the wrong place (Bacon). 

To MrSLE, V. n. (from mist.) To rain in 
imperceptible drops (Derham). 

To MISLE’AD. V. a. (mis and lead.) To 
guide a wrong w'oy ; to betray to mischief or 
mistake (Bacon). 

MISLE'ADER. s. (from mislead.) One 
that leads to ill (Shakspeare). 

MI'SLEN. 5 . (corrupted from miscellane.) 
Mixed corn: as, wheat and rye (Morti- 
mer). 

MISLETOE, in botany. See Viscum. 

To MISLFKE. V. a. (wiirand like.) To dis- 
approve; to be not pleased with (Herbert). 

MislFke. s. (from the verb). Disappro- 
bation ; dislike (Fairfax). 

MISLFKER. s. (from misUke.) One that 
disapproves (Ascham). 

To MISLFVE. V. n. (mis and live.) To 
live ill (Spenser). 

To MISMA'NAGE. v. a. (mis and iwa- 
nage.) To manage ill (Locke). 

MISMA'NAGEMENT. (s. mis and 
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nagcmenf,) 111 management ; ill conduct 
-{Pofey 

. To MISMATCH, e. a. (mu and malcfL) 
To matcji unsuitably iSouihern)^ 

To MISNA'MK; w,. a. (mis and name*) To 
call by the wrong name {Boyle), 

MfSNOMER, in law, a misnaming or 
mistaking a person’s name. The Christian 
name of a pemn should always be perfect ; 
but the law is not so strict iu regarct to suf* 
names, a small mistake in which will be (t^- 
pensed with to make good a contract, and sup- 
port the act of the party. 

Tq MiSOBSERVE. c. a- (mu and ob- 
serve.) Not to observe acctirately {Locke). 

MISO^GAMJST. s. {fju^snd ydfx^.) A 
maniage hater. 

MISO'GYNY. r. and ywn.) Hatred 
of women. 

To MISO'RDER. v. a. (mh and order.) To 
conduct ill ; to manage irregularly (Shahs.). 

Miso^roer. 5. (Iroiu the verb.) Irregu- 
larhy; disorderly proceedings {Camden). 

MISO'RDER LY. a, (from misorder.) Ir- 
regularly; unlawful {Ascham). 

To MISPE'ND. V. a. {mis and spend.) To 
spend ill ; to waste ; to constiine to no pur- 
pose ; to throw away {Ben Jonson). 

MISPENDKR. s. (from mispend.) One 
who spends ill or prodigally {Norris). 

MISPERSUA'SION- s, {ms and persua- 
sion.) Wrong notion ; false opinion {Decay 

"^MIS^ICKEL, in mineralogy. Sec Per- 
RUM and Arsenicum. 

• To MISPLA'CE. V. a. {mis and place.) 
To put in a wrong place {South). 

To MISPRI'SE. Oi a. Ubsrrteie. 1. To 
mistake {Shnkspeare). 3. To slight; to scorn ; 
to despise {Shakspeare). 

MISPRPSION. s. (from misprise.) 1; 
Scorn ; contempt : not in use {Shakspeare). 
3. Mistake ; misconception : not in use {Gla.) 
3. (In common law.) Neglect, negligence, or 
oversight. iMispnsion of treason, is the con- 
cealment of known treason. Misprision of 
felony, is the letting any person, committed 
for ' felony, to go before he be indicted 
( Cowell). 

To MISPROPOIITION. w. a. {mis and 
proportion.) To join without due proiKirtion. 

MISPUOfUD. a. {mis and proud.) VitU 
busly proud : obsolete {Shakspeare). 

To MISQUO'TK. v. a, [mis and quote.) 
To quote falsely {Shakspeare). 

To MISRECITE. V. a. {mis and recite.) 
To recite not according to the truth {Brans- 
hall). 

To MISRE'CKON. v, a, {mis and reckon.) 
To reckon wrong ; to compute wrong {Swifl). 

To MISRELA'TE. V. a. {mis and relate.) 
To. relate inaccurately or falsely {Boyle). 

MISRISL ACTION, s, (from misrelate.) 
False or inaccurate narrative {Bramhall). 

To MISREIME^MBER. v. a. (mu and re** 
member,) To mistake by trusting to memory 

^^MISREPO'RT. V. ff. (mu and report.) 
To give a false account of {Hooker). 


Misrepo'rt. s. False account ; fal^ and 
malicious representation {South). 

To MISRKPRESE'NT. w. a. (mis and re- 
present.) I’o represent not as it is ; to falsify 
to disadvantage (Sfoift). 

MISREPRESENTATION. #. 1. The 
act of misrepresenting {Swfft). 2. Account 
maliciously false {Atterhury). 

AlISRU'LE. s. {mis and rule.) l\imult ; 
confusion; revel; unjust domination '{Thoms). 

MISS. s. (contracted from mistress.) I . The 
term of honour to a young girl (6'u;(/)F). 2. A 
strun net; a concubine (Hry den). 

To Miss. v. a. preter. missed •, part, missed 
or mist, {missen, Dutch.) I . Not to hit by 
the mind ; to mistake (Milton). 2. Not to 
hit by manual aim (Pope). 3. To fail of 
obtaining {Dry den), 4. To discover some- 
thing to be unexpectedly wanting (Sidney). 

5. To be witboiU (Shakspeare). (). To omit 
(Prior). 7. To perceive want of (SfoM^A). 

7V> Miss. v. n. l.To fly wide; not to hit 
(Waller). 2. Not to succeed (Rocon). 3. To 
f^il ; to mistake. 4. To be li>st ; to be wanting 
(Milton). 5. To miscarry; to fail (Milton). 

6. To fail to obtain, learn, or find (Atterhury). 

Miss. s. (from the verb.) I. Loss; want 

(Locke). 2. Mistake; errour (WscAfam). 3. 
Hurt; harm: obsolete (Spenser). 

MrSSAL. s. (missale, Lat. missel, Fr.) 
The mass book (Slillingfleet). 

To MISSA'Y. V. n. (mis and say.) To say 
ill or wrong (Hakewill). 

ToMlSSE'EM. v.n. (mis and seem.) 1. 
To make false appearance (Spenser). 2. To 
misbecome: obsolete both (Spenser). 

MISSEL BIRD, a species ofTuRDUS. 

To MISSK'RVE. v. a. {mis and serve.) To 
serve unfaithfully (Arhuthnot), 

To MLSSHA'PFl v. a. {mis and shape.) To 
shape ill ; to form ill ; to deform (Bentley). 

Ml'SSlLE. a. (missilis, Latin.) Thrown by 
the hand ; striking at distance (Pope). 

MiSSlO, among the Romans, was a furl 
discharge given to a soldier after twenty years 
service, and dlHered from the exanctoralio, 
which was a discharge from duty after seven- 
teen years service. Every soldier had a right 
to claim his missio at the end of twenty years. 

MI'SSION. s. (missio, Latin.) 1. Com- 
mission ; the state of being sent by supreme 
authority (Milton. Atterhury). 2. Persons 
sent on any account, usually to propagate reli- 
gion (Baron). 3. Dismission ; discharge : 
not in use (Racon). 4. Faction; party: not 
in use (Shakspeare). 

Mission, in thcrdozvt denotes a power or 
coni mission to preach tne gospel. Jesus Christ 
gave his disciples their mission in these wordsj^ 
•* Go and teach all nations, &c.** 

The Romanists reproach the Protestants, 
that their ministers have no mission ; as not 
being authorised in the exercise of their mi** 
nistry, either bv an uninterrupted succession 
from the apostles, or by miracles, or by anj[ 
cxlraoidinary proof of a vbcation. 

Many Jinong us deny any other mission ne^ 
cessaryVor the Rtinistry than the talents ne*> 
eessary to discharge it. 
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Mission is also used for an establishment of 
people zealous fr.r the glory of Ootl, and the salva- 
.tiun of souN; who go and preach the gospel in re- 
mote countries and among infidels. 

There are missions -in the East, as well as in the 
West Indies. Among the Romanists, the religious 
orders of Sf. X)ominic, St. Francis, St. Augustine, 
and the Jesuits, have missions m the J^vant, 
America, &c. 

The Jesuits have had missions in China, and all 
other parts of the globe, where they have been 
able to penetrate. The Mendicants abound in 
missions. 

There have been also several Protestant missions 
for diffusing the light of Christianity through the 
benighted regions of Asia and America. OfAhis 
kind has been the Danish mission, planned by 
Frederic IV. in 1706. And the liberality of pri- 
vate benefactors in our own country has been also 
extended to the support of missionaries among the 
Indians in America, &.c. 

The first Protestant mission in India was sent 
out by the Protestant churches of Denmark and 
Germany, being planned by Frederic IV. as just 
meiitiuncd. Thtir two first mis«>ionarics, Bartho- 
lomew Zicgcnbalgh and Henry Pliitscho, arrived 
in India in July 1706: and the Hindoo churches 
celebrated n jubilee in July 18U6, in commemora- 
tion of that happy event. During the whole of the 
last century Providence favoured them with a suc- 
cession of pious and learned men, educated at the 
< icrmaii universities ; among whom was the vene- 
rable Schwartz, called the apostleof the cast; and 
others not much inferior to him; men whose 
names are scarcely known in this country, but 
who arc as famous among the Hindoos as WicUiffe 
and Luther are among us. The ministry of these 
good men wasblcssedin many provinces in the south 
ot India lo the conversion of more than 18,000 
Hindoos ; and the bounds of their churches are ex- 
tending unto this day. The language of the cuuntry 
is called theTamul ; and the first translation oi the 
Bible, ill that lans:uHge, wns made about 100 years 
ago. l.i\c U'icklifie’s Bible with us, it beenme the 
father of many vers'ons, and, after a succc'ision of 
improved edition*:, it is now considered by the Brah- 
mins ihemsc'.ve.s (like Luther’s Bible in Germnn) 
.IS the classici*.! sfindard of the Tamul tongue. The 
records ot tins mission arc published in upwanls of 

ipiurto voj'.. and some interesting extracts from 
them have been published, during the last 15 
months, m the Ciiri^tian Observer. 

The Dutch in the island of Ceylon, ami other of 
their Fast India settlements, have had still more 
extensive succe.ss. . In North America, the apos- 
tolic Klliott, in thc'last century, was the chief in- 
strument of the evident and thorough conveT^ion of 
many of the native Indians. The Church of I- ng- 
land has long established a society for foieign mis- 
sions. The Presbyterian society in Scotland for 
propagating Christian knowledge has lent its sup- 
port to several useful missionaries among the Ame- 
rican Indians. The Moravian brethren have, 
wiihin these seventy years, sent missions to various 
heathen nations. The Wesleyan Methodists have, 
within these few years, attempted a mission to the 
Caribs, who are natives of the West India islands, 
and have laboured with success among the negro 
slaves in those islands. Ot late years this missionary 
spirit has revived afresh, and hereby the hopes of 
Christians have been revived, that the Lord Jesus 
is about to extend his kingdom in the earth. 

-The ^most important society *is denominated 
VOL Vlll. 
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•‘The particulai Baptist society for propagating the 
Gospel among the heathens.” Its origin was trom 
Mr. Carey, whnprintcda pamphlet with a viewtocn- 
courage the sending forth missionaries. His heart 
appears to have been seiupotithe conversion of the 
heathen for several year**, and his conversations, 
prayers, and sermon.*!, were mostly accompanied 
with something rebiiivc to this subject. He pos- 
ses.s‘ed, at the same time, a grc:it tbiist for geogra- 
phical knowledge, and a re markable aptitude st 
learning languages, so lint lus most intimate 
friend -i wen;, for several years past, iiuluced to think, 
that he wis fornnd fiir soiiif such uudemking. 
His desire that a society might be cstablislu-d 
amongst liis connexions for the propagatif>n of the 
Gos;)el anwog the heatlien, and that be might 
have a share in that important service, continued, 
and increased, t:ll, at length, in the year 1791, 
being at a niceting of mini'^rers at Clipstonc in 
North.*imptonshire, he proposed a question, “ Whe- 
ther It were not ptacticable, and our bounden duty, 
to attempt somewhat toward spreading the Gospel 
in the heathen world 'I he chief thing then 
agreed upon was to desire Mr. Carey to draw up 
his thoughts on the .sub) ct ar.d publish them. At 
the annual Baptist as- ocrition at Nottingham, May 
21, 1792, a rt*;oluiioii was made, “ that a plan be 
prepared against the next freeting of ministers at 
Kettering, for forming a society among the Bap- 
tists for propagating the Gospel among the h«’a- 
thens.** At the meeting at Kelteiing, Octolier 2, 

1792, a foundation foi such a society w'as laid, and 
sexcral resolutions agreed to. At a second meet- 
ing ot the primary society at Northampton, Octo- 
ber 5l, 1702, Mr. Pearce of Birmingham gave in- 
formation, that having mentioned the business to 
his friends they had gt nerously contributed seventy 
pounds to as'*ist in the noble design. At a third 
meeting at Northampton, November 13, 1792, 
some farther resolutioii.« were entered into, and an 
address of the society to their fellow Christians at 
Urge vvas agreed t'» he prepared, printed, and cir- 
culated. On January 10, 1793, acommi-tce meet- 
ing was held at Kettering, when the committee 
being of opinion that a door vvas opened in the East 
Indies, Mr Carey '^as asked, vheiher he vvas in- 
clined to go, who answered in the affirmative. The 
ob|cct now was to calculate the expcnccs, and ob- 
tain the means of deha>ing ibtm. This was soon 
acco’iiplishcd, for no sooner vvas the design made 
known than cheerful and liberal contributions 
came from difrerciit parts i f the kingdom. The 
church at I.,eiccstcr, though greatly affected by the 
loss of a faithful pastor, yet offered no ohjection to 
his going. “ We have been praying (said one of 
them) for the spread of Christ's kingdom amongst 
the heathcfis • anrl now God requires us to make the 
first sacrifire toaccomplish it.** Before his departure 
a solemn day was spent in prayer at Leicester, 
March 20, 1 793, when Mr Fuller of Kettering gave 
a very ••ui table and affecting addrc.ss on the occa- 
sion, which is published in the Baptist periodical 
account-* of their mission. No. I. On June 13, 

1793, he .set sail on board the Princcssa Maria, a 
D'mi.‘*h Eavt Indiaman, Captain Christmas. Mr. 
c;aTcy, and Mt. Thomas, who accompanied him, 
with their families, kept up morning and evening 
worship in the ship, though surrounded with infi- 
dels and profane people; and an infidel who 
went with them, and i» since returned, has ^afd, 
** If ever there was a good man in this world, Carev 
was one.” Pleasing accounts of his succe?: 
have been often since received. Ue hafT)cen in. 
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^“7 labours, has translated nearly 
the >vhcle Bible into the Bengalee tongue. 

The whole number of persons baptized, from 
the commencement uf the mission to the end of 
1808, appears to be about 150, of whom a large 
proportion are native Indians. Among these, 
vre perceive, with pleasure, no fewer than ten 
Brahmins, of whom, though several have gone 
back, yet two are now engaged in preaching the 
Gospel. Additions have been made (o this list 
since the year 1808> 

On the subject of translating the Scriptures 
into the oriental linguages, a statement has been 
received from the missionaries, of which we will 
give the substance. 

1. The Bengalee Bible is completed. A third 
edition of it is printing in folio, to be used in 
public worship. 

3. In the Orissa, the New Testament is printed, 
and nearly the whole Book of Psalms. The cdi> 
tion consi.sts of looo copies. A missiou is about 
to be undertaken in Orissa. 

3. In the Telinga, the New Testament is 
translated, and a beginning made in the Old. 


4. In the Kernata, the progress is nearly the 
same as in the Telinga. 

5. The translation and printing of the Gnie- 
rattee had been suspended h>r the present. 

6. In the Mahrattah, the four Gospels are 
nearly printed off. The whole of the New Tes- 
tament is translated, and a part of the Old. 

7. The priuting of the New Testament in Hin- 
doostauee had been suspended after half was 
completed, but they hoped soon to proceed 
with it. 

8. In the Panjabee, or language of the Seiks, 
the translation of the New Testament is finished, 
and the printing begun. 

9. In the Siingskrit, the whole of the New 
Testament is printed o^, and as far as the middle 
of Exodus in the Old. 

10. The translation of the Scriptures into the 
Burman language has been begun by the mis- 
Bionarteii. 

11. The Chinese translation is in a state of 
progress; the printing has proceeded as far as 
the middle of St. Matthew's Gospel. 


THE F01.LOW1NQ IS A GENERAL SUMMARY. 


LANGUAGES. | 

PROIIA1II.E EXTENT TO I 
WHICH THEY ARE SPOKEN.' 

PRESENT PKOGBE8S. 

Bengalee, 

Sungskrit, 

Orissa, 

About Great Britain, 

Bible printed. 

Read all over India, 

N. T. ditto. 

About Ireland, 

N.T. ditto. 

llindoostance, 

About France and Italy, 

N. T. printing. 

Maliratfa, 

About Great Britain, 

N.T. ditto. 

Guzeratic, 

Chinese, 

Telinga, 

Carnatic, 

Read all over Cliina, 

About England, 

N.T. ditto. 

N.T. of these six la^t 

The same, 

translating for the 

Siku or Seeks, 

Persian, 

Burman, 

Persia, read in India, 
Burtn^, about 70 mill. 

press. 


The New Testament in the Malaysia is also printing at Scrampore for the use of the inhabitante 
of Travancore. 


TlufMvwwg it a Litf cf ihi Mhtimtiruit ww in the East JnSet, 


Dr. >VilUam Carey, sen, 

Mr. Joshua Marshman, 

William Ward, 

Joshua Rowe, 

John Chamberlaiue, 

Richard Mardon, 

'William Moore, 

James Chater, 

Felix Carey, 

William Robertson, 

William Carey, jun. 

Of these missionanes Carey and Marshman are 
learned as well as pious and diligent men : so that 
besides their occupations in the mission, wMch 
they discharge with great faithfulness and zeal, 
they employ themselves in making known to 
their countr^en, through the medium of transla- 
tions, the most valuable portiofis of eastern lite- 
rature. Marshman is now translating the works 
of Coofttciusi and has ahTady seut over to £sg« 


At Serampore and Calcutta* 
ditto ditto, 

ditto ditto, 

ditto ditto* 

Cutwa, in Bengal. 

Ooamalty, ditto. 

Miniary, ditto. 

Rangoon, in Burmah. 
ditto. 

Boutan. 

Saddamahl, in Bengal. 

land an interesting account of Chinese litera- 
ture. The hibours of these excellent men in fact 
establish a remarkable era, marked by the con- 
temporaneous translation of the New Testament 
into twelve eastern languages. Men of no reli- 
gion may acoil^ and men of half learning may 
sneer ; but posterity wiU class the names of Carey 
and Marshman with that of sir William Jones* 
and will be astdbished that any literary journal 
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have tarnished its reputation by an un- 
principled attack upon such men. See further, 
the Baptist periodical accounts, No. I to 20 $ and 
the Quarterly Keview, No. 1 and 10. 

The establishment of this Baptist society gave 
rise to another, of a yet more extensive na- 
ture, including vaiioiis denomiimtions of Chris- 
tians. I'he first I tiblication which stood in im- 
mediate connection with the rise of this society 
was an address to profe.^.sors of tJie Gospel, pub- 
lished in the Evangelical Magazine, .September 
1794 This address gave occasion to various 
private cunvcr*>ations ; at length, on November 
4, 1794, the hist concerted meeting with a view 
to this society took place. It was a small, but 
glowing and harmonious circle of ministers of 
▼aiious connections and denominations. In 
January, 1795, a printed address was sent to a 
considerable number of ministers in London and 
its neighbourhood, and a meeting was appointed 
on DccemluT 15, 1794, at the Castle and I'aicoii 
Inn, Aldersgatc-strcet. At the time specified 
they met together, and began jointly to call on 
God in reference to the salvation of the heathen«, 
mingling their applic.’ttions with the reading of 
portions of Scripture, .and afterwards consulting 
together on the best expedients for the formation 
of a regular society ; it was unanimously deter- 
mined, tliat all party names and inferior distinc- 
tions should, ill the protecution of this vaat de- 
sign, be absorbed in the ^cat Christian name and 
cause. And these meetings, held regularly once 
a fortnight, with much sacred pleasure and una- 
nimity were resorted to with a gradual increase 
of numbers, of zeal, hope, and delight A com- 
mittee of correspondence was opened with bre- 
thren in all parts of the country, and at length a 
general niejeting was appointed in iSeptember 
1 795. A preparatory meeting w.as held on Sep- 
tember 21, w'hen the sketch of a plan prepared 
by the committee was read, which was approved 
as proper to be laid before (he general nieetiug 
on tiic ebsning day, and subscription books were 
opened, c^n Tuesday, tiic 22d, and the two fol- 
lowing days, tliere were siicces.sively held, in va- 
rious parts of the city, .six solemn assemblies for 
worship. The animated soJeiuiiity, unity, and 
zeal of those assemblies, wliich were very great, 
the spirit with which they were enlivened to the 
last, and the solid effects of ever-flowing liberality, 
for the advancement of the work in view, encou- 
raged them to hope the design was of God. On 
the *25th they proceeded to choose directors and 
secretaries, and unanimously re.solvcd, that the 
first attempt of this society slioiild be to send 
missionaries to Otaheite, or some other of the 
islands of the South Sea. Accordingly prepara- 
tions were made and completed, and 30 men, 6 
women, and 3 children, approved by i he direc- 
tors, embarked on board the ship Duff, Capt. 
Wilson, on August 10, 1796, and arrived at Oia- 
lieitc March 5, 1797. 

Ill addition to the above, we must mention, 
that the missionary ship Duff, (on a second voy- 
age to Otaheite) as it was entering the harbour 
of Rio Jancifo on the coast of Spanish America, 
was captured by the Buonaparte, a French pri- 
vateer, on the 19th of February, 1799. Not far 
from the spot where they were captured by the 
Buonaparte they were retaken by the convoy of 
the Brazil fleet to Lisbon, “ when we were again 
.(says the Rev. Mr. Howell inhS £.ftter to Joseph 
Hardcastle, Esq. dated Lisbon, Sept. 26, 1799) 
fleasiog ourielvei with tlie prospect of euteriog 
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the harliour of Rio Janeiro for the purpose of 
prociiring jonie necessary supplies, and whore we 
hoped to be able to (ix the plan of our future 
movements. Every avrangen.cnt in view w.as, 
however by thia^ unexpected event, completely 
superseded ; and it was now no longer a question 
where we should go, but where we must go. 
Such a peculiar pro\ idcnce indeed, you will rea- 
dily jutige, put an end to every debate on this 
subject, and finally determined our duty to return 
home re infteta:* Thirty- six of the mi<.Honarte8 
arrived at Falmoiuli on the morning of the I2ih 
of October, in the Prince of Wales packet. See 
farther on the subject of this mission, Quarterlv 
Rev. No 3, ^ 

^ Besides the above mentioned Missittnary Socie- 
ties, others, h.'iviiig the .-ame object in view, have 
lately been formed in Scotland, at Ediiiburgh, 
Glasgow, Aberdeen, Stirling, Kelso, Paisley, 
Greenock, Perth, Dundee, Ac. Some of the"*e 
have generously contributed to the society of 
Particular Baptists in England for prop.igaiing 
the Go pel. to be applied towards defraying the 
exponce of printing a translation oi the Bible into 
the Bengalee language, in which their nijf^sioiiaries 
in the East Indies have already made condderabie 
progress 'I'hey have also sent i iud hcneLictioriS 
to the Missionary Society of London, by which 
they have expressed, in the ^ronge.-»t terms, their 
wilfingnesa to co-operate in the grand under- 
taking. 

^ We must not omit noticing the Moravian mis- 
sions. The United Brethreu (commonly calh'd 
Moravians) have particularly distinguished them- 
selves for many years, in endeavouring to send 
the Go.spcl of Christ among heathen nations. 
From the writii'gs of Count Zinzendorf, and from 
the vcntimciits and practices of others among the 
United Brethren, at certain periods of their his- 
tory, many have formed unfa voii cable opinion.scf 
the whole denemioatiem, and very harsh accounts 
have been given of them in son'.e publications of 
respectability. It may thm efore he proper to ob- 
serve, that the United Brethren do not take the 
writings of any man as their standard of doc- 
trine; the Bible alone is their standard of truth; 
and they agiee with the Aug.sburg confession, as 
being confurniablc to it, that they acknowledge 
errors among some of their «iucicty at former pe- 
riods : in particular, that they disclaim many of 
the extravagancies which are coniained in the 
writings ascribed to Count Zinzendorf; and that 
from their works of a more recent date they seerri 
now to teach the leading doctrines of the Go»p.'l 
in great purity, and with much sciiptural sim- 
plicity- 

The most flourishing mis'^iens at pre-rnt are 
those in Greenland, Antigua, St. Ki'ts, the 
Danish West India islands, a- d ihe Cape of Good 
llof^e. A new awakening h.i* appeared of late 
among the Arawacks and Free Negroes in South 
America, the Esquimaux of the coa^t of Labrador* 
and in Barbadoes. And the hiceet accounts give 
us the most pleasing hopes of success in those 
parts. The inlubltants of the earth amount to 
about seven hundred and thirty-one millions: 
four hundred and twenty millions of whom are 
still in pag;an darkness: an hundred and thirty 
Tnilliooslhe followers of Muh-mirned; an hundred 
millions Catholics; forty luillions Prote-^iants, 
thirty millions of the G'reeic and Armenian 
churches ; andy perhajis, seven milltom of Jews. I c 
must undoubtmy strike every conside.-aic mind 
yvhac a vast proportion of the sons of Adam iheie 
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arc who yet remain in the most deplorable state 
of heathen stupidity, without any means of know- 
ing the true God, except what are ailbrdcd them 
by the works of nature, and utterly destitute of 
the gospel Oi Christ, or of any means of obtain- 
ing it. This lamentable picture is the most co- 
gent argument that can be used against those who 
oppose missions; and this must furnish our 
apology for having devoted a few pages to the 
subject. 

Ml'SSlONAllY. Mi'ssioner. s. {mir 
atonaifff, French.) One sent lo propagate re“ 
ligion {Sunft. Vn/deii). , . 

MlSSISIPPl, a river of North America, 
which is said to rise about the 47 iW degree of 
north latitude, and between the ySihand 96th 
degrees of longitude west from Greenwich. 
Xt receives a great number of rivers in its course, 
and some of them very large : tlie direction 
is, with ronsiderable winding, southerly to the 
Gulf of Mexico, where it empties itself 
betwen tlie 8})th and yOlh degrees of longitude 
■west from IjOiidon, and the 29th and 30 lh 
of north latitude. , 

MIKSIVK. a. (»imi»<,French.) J. Such as 
is sent (Jiyliffe). 'i. Used at distance 
(Druilen) 

MI'S?' 


fit 1 . 

iSIVE. s. (French.) 1. A Icller sent 
(Bacon). 2. A messenger: both obsolete 
ISftaksprarey ^ , 

MLSsSON (Francis Maximilian), whose 
pleadings before the Parlbmeiu of P.uis 
in favour of the reformers bear genuine marks 
of eloquence anil ability, retired into hiigland 
after the revocation of tlie edict oi Nanlz, and 
became a strenuous asscrlor of the Pnjtestant 
religion. In the year lf )87 aod 1 683 he tra- 
velled to Italy as governor to an Lnglish noble- 
man : in consequence of which he published 
at the Hague A new Voyage to Italy, 3 
vols. 12mo. ; which has been translated into 
English with inany additions. He published 
also, the Sacred Tlieatre at Cevcniies, or an 
Account of Prophecies and Miracles performed 
in that Pan ot I^ingucdoc. I-ondon, 1707 - 
Observations and lleroarks of a Traveller, 
ISmo. Plague. He died at London in 1/21. 

To MISSPE'AK. a. a. («*» and speak,) 

To speak wrong (J^onwe). ^ . 

MISSOURI, a river of North America, 

whose source is unknown. It joins liie.- JNlis- 
sisippi in lat. 39® K- hut is a lunger, broader, 
and deeper river, and is, in fact the principal 
stream. It has been ascended by the brcndi 
traders upwards of 1200 miles, and from its 
depth and breadth at that distance appeared to 
be navigable much higher. 

MISSUS, in the Circensian games, ^re 
the matches in horse or chariot races. The 
usual number of missus or matches in one day 
was 24 ; though the emperor Domitiaii pre- 
sented the people with 100. The last match 
• was generally made at the expence of the pco- 
’ pie, who made a collection for the pur|X)W} 
«4ence it was called missus cerarius, a subscrip- 

^-”^M?ST, j. (mirtj Saxon.) l.A lowtlim 
doud ; a sindl thin rain not perceived in drops. 
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(Sec Fog.) 2 Any tiling that dims or darkens 
{Druden). 

Tu Mist. w. a. (from the noun.) To cloud v 
to cover with a vapour or steam {Shakspeare). 

MIS I'A^EN. pret. and part. pass, of fw«- 
take for mistaken {Shakspeare). 

MISTA'KABLK. «. (from wiis/nAe.). Liable 
to he conceived wrong {Brown). 

To MISTA'KE. V, a. {mis and lake.) To 
conceive wrong; to take something for that 
which it is not {Stilling fleet). 

To Mist a'k e. v. n. To err; not to judge 
right {Raleigh). 

To be MJSTA'KEN. To err {miler). 
MISTAKE, s. (from the verb.) Miscon- 
ception; errour(ri//'^/iow). 

MISTA'KINGLY. ad. (from mistaking.) 
Erroneously ; falsely {Boyle). 

To MISTATE. V. a. {mis and stale.) To 
state wrong {Sanderson). 

To MISTK'A(TL v. a. {mis and teach.) 
To teach wrong {Sanderson). 

To MIS'FE'MPEK. v.a. {mis awA temper.) 
To temper ill ; to disorder {Shakspeare). 

MI'STER.fl. (from wicjf/ifr, trade, Fiencli.) 
What mister, what kind of: obsolete {Spens.), 

To MISTE'RM . w. a‘ {mis and term.) To 
term erroneously { Shakspeare). 

To MISTHPNK. V. a. {mis and Z/nnA.) To 
think ill ; to think wrong {Milton). 

To MISTI'ME. i’. a. {mis and tme.) Not 
to lime right ; not to adapt properly with re- 
gard to time. 

MrS'riNKSS. (from misty.) Cloudiness ; 
statc.of being overcast {Bacon). 

MrSTlON. s. (from mistus, Latin.) The 
state of being mingled {Boyle). 

MISTLETO'E. a*, (inyirlexan, Sax.) Sec 
VisCUM. 

Ml'STLIKK. n. {mist and like.) Resem- 
bling a mist {Shakspeare). 

Ml 'STRESS, s. {mailresse. French.) 1. 

A woman v,-lio governs : correlative to suljrtl 
or to servant {Arhuhnot). 2. A woman who 
has something in possession {Sidney). 3. A 
woman skilled in any thing {Addison). 4 . 
A woman teacher {Swift), b. A woman be- 
loved and courted {Clarendon). 6. A term 
of contemptuous address {Shakspeare). 7 * 
A whore ; a concubine. 

MISrilU'ST. .r. (wiisand ZrMs/.) .Diffidence; 
suspicion; want ofamtidence {Milton). 

/bMISTRU'ST. 17 . fi. To suspect; to doubt; 
to regard with diilidence {Cowley). 

MISTRU STFUL, a. {mistrust and full.) 
Diftidcnt; doubting (/Fa//cr). 

MISTUU'STFULLY. ad. With suspi- 
cion. 

MISTRUOTFULNESS. (from mis^ 
trustful.) Diilidence; Aouhi {Sidney) . 
MISTRUOTLESS. o. (from mtslrust.) 

Confident; iiiisnspecting (Carcic). 

MISTURA. (»{i5Zttra.) In medicine, 
a mixture. It is mostly contracted into 
mist. e. g.—f. mist, which means^ let it be 
made into a mis^ture. 

Mistvka camphora. a very clc- 
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^ant preparation of camphire, for delicate 
stomachs and those who cannot bear it in 
substance as an antispasmodic and nervine. 
There is a great lo^s of cam phi re in making it 
as directed by the pharmacopoeia. Water can 
only make up a certain quantity. 

MiSTUiiA cret;e. a very useful find 
pleasant ibnii of administering chalk as an 
astringent and antacid. It is particulatly cal- 
culated for cliildrcn, in whom it allays the 
many ilerange*! actions of the prime viie, which 
are pnaluced by acidities. ''J’he new Pliarma- 
copecia of the London college contains sis. 
other forms. 

Mistura moschi. a diaphoretic 
and antispasmodic musk julep. It is by far 
the best way of admiiihtering musk, when 
boluses cannot be swallowed. 

MPSTY. rt. (from mhf.) 1. Clouded; 
ovcr^prcad with mists {irvlton). ‘2. Obscure; 
dark « not plain. 

To MISUNOERSTA'ND. v. n. (mh and 

undcrs/and.yVo misconceive; to inislake(//r/r/.). 

iMlSUNDEHSTA'NDING. s. 1. Dif- 
ference; clisagreenieiit 2. Errour; 

n)i<-conceptinii 

MISU'SAGE. s. Ownimhtisr.) 1. Abuse; 
ill use. S. Bad treatment. 

To MISU'S1{. V. a. (mis and use.) To 
treat or use improperly ; to abuse {South), 

IVIisu'sE. s. (from the verb.) 1. Evil or 
ciuel treatment {Shahpeure), 5f. ^Vrong or 
erroneous use. i^Locke), i). Alisupplicatton ; 
abuse (Atlerl'unf). 

To MISWE'KN. V, n, (mis and treen,) 
To misjudge ; to distrust : obsolete (Sy^tv/AC/). 

To SllSWE'Nl). V. n, (uih and per.ban, 
Saxon.) 'Po go wrong ; obsolete (Fair/aJt), 

AllSY. In mineralogy. SocCh alcantha. 

MriX'llEI.A, ill botany, a genus of the. 
cl.iss tetrandiia, order raonogynia. Corols one- 
l efalled, superior, two on each germ ; stigmas 
ft’iir; beiT) bifubfemr- seeded. One species only, 
M. repen>, a North American plant with stem 
deeiiinU I t ; Icave-j o|.p«;'iu*, romidiah, entire ; 
flowers double, lermin.d. 

iMrrCl! ELL (Joseph), a tlranniic writer, 
w.v; born in Scoiland in l(i84, lie was pa- 
tioiiizcd by sir lluticrl Wal^iole, but died poor, 
owing to his exir.ivagance, in l/'.’H. His 
works are, 1. The Fatal Extravagaiuv, a tra- 
gedy; 2. The Higblmd Fair, a ballad opera, 
8v'o. ; 3. Poeni'*, 2 vols. 8\o. 

iMlTt.’HKLSTOW'^N, a post town of I;e- 
Kmd, in tho county of Cork and prmince of 
Miinstc^r, 102 milt's from Dublin. Here 
U .1 college for the sup]>ori of rJ deeayed gentle- 
men and 12 decaye.l genilewouieii, who have 
^Ol. \carly, and handsome uparlriients, and 
a chaplain at UK)!, a-ycar, witti a house: di- 
vine service is daily performed in a neat cha|H*l 
belonging to the colUge : the whole was found- 
ed by the late carl of Ivingston. Here is also 
a most inngnifleentsentof Lord Kingsborough. 
— Fairs are held at this town 30th July and 
12ih of November. 

MITE, a small piece of jmoncy mentioned 
Luke xii. 59. and xxi. 2. la the Greek it is 
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i. e. qnadrans, or a quarter of the 
xioiiiun dciiariiis ; so that the mile was worth 
anuut seven farthings or two-pence of our 
money. ® ‘ 

Mite, in zoology. ScoAcarus. 
small* ilcnotes any thing proverbially 

MIILLI^A. Bastard American saniclc. 
Inh oiany,a genus of the da^s deeandria, order 
uigynia^ Calyx five-cleh ; corol iive-petalled, 
inserted into the calyx ; the petals pinnaiificil ; 
capsule one- celled, two-valved ; ihe valves 
<*cjual. Three species, one of Asia, and two 
of America, with annual herbaceous stalks, 
from live or six to eiirht or nine inches high, 
with small whitish flowers, the ]>etals fringed 
at their edges. 

JVJITHKADx\TES, a herdsman of As- 
tvages, ordered to put young (yriis to death. 
He refused, and edocaterl him at home as hit 
own son, &:c. — Ihradot. Justin, 

MrrilRAS, a god of Persia, supposed 
to Ik* the sun. His worship was intro* 
duced at Rome, and the Romans raised him 
altars, on which was this inscription, Deo 
Soli Milhratt or Soti Dto hivicto Mi three. He 
is generally rejiresenicd as a young man, whose 
head is covered with a turhan, after the man- 
ner of the Persia n 

MiTHRlDATE, Mithridatium, in 
pharmacy, an antidote, or composition, inform 
of an electa ly ; serving either as a remedy or 
a prestTviitivc apinst poisons. Mitliridate is 
one of the capital iiiedicines in the apollte- 
caries shops, being composed of a vast number 
of drugs; among which are opium, myrrh, 
agaric, saflron, ginger, cinnamon, spikenard, 
frankincense, castor, pepper, gentian, &c. 

It is accounted a cordial, opiate, sudorific, 
and alexipharmic. Matihioliis says, it is more 
eiTcctual against poison than Venice treacle, 
and much easier to be made. ^ 

It takes its name from its inventor Miihri- 
dates, king of Pontns, who is reported to have 
so fortified his body against poisons, with an- 
lidoris and preservatives, tbai wben he bad a 
mind to dispatch hinwelf, he could not find 
anv poison that wouKI lake cflcct. 

MiTllUIDATE Ml'STARD. SceTlILASri 
CAMPt STR K. 

.MmiRlDA’^rEA, in botany, a genus of 
the clhsu inonaiulria, order diaynia. Receptacle 
many- flowered, Ibnr-clvft, calyxless, rorol- 
lc.>s, seeds solitaiy, iminersed in the fl«y-hy 
receptacle. One species onlv, M. qnadritida, 
a Miida:;ascar tree, with oppohiie I r-inclies; 
le.ive-* cvcr-grccii, opjjosite, elliptic, entire, 
veineil ; flowers solitary, peduncled, fonr-clcft 
Iatcr.il ; fruit fleshy, the size of an ordinary 
apulc. 

MITHRI DATES. This name was com- 
nion to seven kings of Pontns : the most con- 
spicuous and celebrated of them is the last, 
sirnaincd Eimato% and the Great, who suc- 
ceeded his father Mithridates VI. though only 
at the age of 1 1 years. The beginning of his 
reign was markccl by cruelty and artifice. If6 
murdered bis own. mother, who had been left 
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by Ins flitlier coheiress of ihe kingdom, and he 
iortified his constitution by drinking antidotes 
against the poison with which his enemies at 
court attempted to destroy him. Naturally 
ambitious and cruclt he spared no pains to ac- 
uire himself power and aominion. He niur- 
ered the two sons whom his sister l^aodice 
had had by Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, 
and placed one of his own children, only 
eight years old, on the vacant throne. The 
Roiiians became the arbiters in the dppoint- 
nient of the true successor, and having disco- 
vered dissimulation and fraud both on the 
side of Niconicdcs, king of Bitliynia, and 
Mithridates, they took away the kingdom of 
Cappadocia from Mithridates, and Paphlagonia 
from Nicomedes. This was the first ground 
of enmity be ween Rome .'ind the king of 
PonlUS. CSeeMiTHRIDATICUM BELLUM.) 
Mithrirlates then meditated reialiution, and.the 
more efifectunlly to destroy their power in Asia, 
he ordered all the Romans that were in his do- 
iniiiioiis to be inas*>ucred. This was done in 
one night, and no less than 160,000, according 
to Plutarch, or 80,000 Romans, as Appian 
mentions, were made, at one blow, the victims 
of his cruelty. Tiiis universal massacre called 
loud for revenp^c. A(j[uilius, and soon after Sylla, 
marched against Mithridates with a lurgearmy. 
The former was made prisoner, but Sylla ob- 
tained a victory over tne king's gcncnils, and 
another deci.dve engagement rendered him 
master of all Greece, Macedonia, Ionia, and 
Asia Minor, which had subiintted to the vic- 
torious arms of the monarch of Pontus. Mi- 
thridates, weakened by repeated ill success by 
sea and land, then sued for peace, which he oIk 
tained, on condition of defraying the cxpcnces 
which the Romans had incurred by the war, 
and of remaining satisfied with the ))ossessions 
which he had received from his ancestors. 
While these negociations of peace wrere car- 
ried on, Mithridates was not unmindful of his 
real interest. His poverty, and not his incli- 
nations, obliged him to wish for peace, lie, 
however, shortly after took the held w*iih an 
army of 140,000 infantry, and 1(5,000 horse; 
and Liicullus, the consul, marched into Asia, 
and without delay blocked up the camp of 
Mithridates, who was then besieging Cyzicus, 
The Asiatic monarch escaped from him, and 
fled into the heart of his kingdom. The ap- 
pointincnl of Glabrio to the command of the 
Iloman forces instead of Luciillus was favour- 
able to Mithridates, and he recovered the great- 
est part of his dominions. The sudden arrival 
of ruiiipey, however, soon put an end to his 
victories. A battle, in the night, was fought 
near thcEuph rates, in which an universal over- 
throw ensued, and Mithridates, bold in his 
misfortunes, rushed through the thick ranks 
of the enemy > at the head of 800 horsemen, 600 
of which perished in the attempt to follow him. 
He fled to Tigranes, but that monarch refused 
an asylum to his father- ih-law, whom he 
had l^fore supported with all t!ie collected 
forces of his kin^om. M i thridates, however, 
fQoittl a safe retieat among the Scythians. 
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His subjects, at last, refused to follow him any 
longer, and they revolted from him, and made 
his sou Pharnaccs king* The son showed him- 
self ungrateful to his father. This broke the 
hciirt of Mithridates; he obliged his wife Mo- 
nime to poison herself, and attempted to do the 
same himself; but ihe frequent antidotes he had 
taken in the early part of his life strengthened 
his constitution against the poison, and, when 
this was unavailing, he attempted to stab him- 
self. 'I'he blow was not mortal, and a Gaul, 
who was then present, at his own request, 
gave him the fatal stroke, about (53 years U. C. 
in the 72(1 year of his age. Such were the 
inisfortuues, abilities, and miserable end of a 
man, who supported himself so long against ihe 
power of Rome. Mithridates has been com- 
mended for his eminent virlues, and censured 
for his vices. 11c was the greatest monarch 
tliat ever sat on a throne, according to the 
opinion of Cicero. His skill in physic is well 
known, and even now there is a celebrated 
antidote which bears his name, and is called 
Mithridatc. 'J'he. conduct of Mithridates to 
his wife has given birth to a fine tragedy, that 
of Moiiirnia, in ilic carl of Carysfori's dra- 
matic and narrative poems, recently pnhlished. 
This name is common also to other kings in 
Armenia, Pergamns, Pontus and Parthia. 
MlTHRllXVnCUM BliLLUM, begun 

8() years B. C. was one of the longest and most 
celebrated wars ever carried on by the Romans 
again it a foreign power. The ambition of 
Mithridates VII. king of Pontus, from whom 
it receives its name, may be called the cause 
and origin of it. His \icws upon the kingdom 
of C'lippadocia, of which he was stn|)ped by 
the Romans, first engaged him to take up 
arms against the republic. (Vid. Mithri- 
dates.) According to Justin, Orosius, 
Plorus, and Kutropius, it lasted for 40 years ; 
but the opinion of others, who fix its duration 
to 30 years, is far more credible ; and upon 
proper calculation, there elapsed no more than 
2(i years from the time that Mithridates first 
entered the field against the Romans till the 
lime of his de.ith. 

MKriGANT. a. (mi/igans, Lat.) I.enicnt} 
lenitive, 

7o M I'TI G ATK. v. a. (mligo, Laii n .) 1 . 

To soften ; to make less rigorous {Hooker). 
2. To alleviate; to make mild Uiooker). 3. To 
mollify; to make less severe {^Milton). 4. 
To cool ; to moderate {Addison.) 

?4iTIGA'TI()N. {mitiga/io, Lat.) Abate- 
ment of any thing penal, iiarsh, or painful 
{Bacon). 

MITRA, a cap or cover worn by the Ro- 
man ladies. 

MITRAL VALVES. Falvuloe milralcs. 
In anatomy, the valves of the left ventricle of 
the heart are so called from their resemblance 
to a mitre. 

MITBK, in helminthology. SccVoluta. 
MTTRE, Mitra, from which 

signifies the same; a pontifical ornament, 
worn on the head by bisnops, aud certaiQ ab« 
botsj Qu solemn ofcasions. 
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Tile mitre is a round cap; iiointed^ and cleft 
at top, with two i>endauts hanging down on 
the shoulders, and fringed at both ends. The 
bishop's is only surrounded with a fillet of gold, 
set with precious stones; the archbishop's 
issues out of a ducal coronet. These are never 
used otherwise than on their coats of arms. 
Abbots wear the mitre turned in profile, and 
bear the crosier inwards, to shew that they 
have no spiritual jurisdiction without their 
own cloisters. 

The pope has also granted to some canons 
of cathedrals the privilege of wearing the mitre. 
The counts of Lyons are also said to have as- 
sisted at church in iiiiires. 

in Germany several great families bear the 
mitre for their crest ; to shew that they are ad- 
\ocatcs, or feudatories, of ancient abbeys, or 
officers of bishops, &c. 

The pope has four mitres, which arc more 
or less rich, according to the solemnity of the 
feast-days they are to be worn on. Tne mitre 
was originally the women's head-dress, ns the 
hat was that of the men. This appears from 
Keniuliis in Virgil, who reproaches the Tro- 
jans, that they were dressed like women, and 
wore mitres. Et lunic<t manicas cl hahent re* 
dimiculB. miiroB. 

The cardinals anciently wore mitres, before 
the hat, which was first granted them by the 
council of l.yons, in 11^43. Autiiors make 
no mention of the mitre as an episcopal orna- 
ment before the year 1000. 

Mitre, in arcliitecuire, is the workmen’s 
term for an angle that is just 45 degrees, or 
half a right one. 

If the angle be a quarter of a right angle, 
they call it a half-mitre. 

Mitki is used by the writers of the Irish 
history for a sort of base money* which was 
very common there about the year 1270, and 
for 30 years before, and as many after. There 
were beside the mitre several other pieces called 
according to the figures impressed upon them, 
rosaries, lionudes, eagles, and by the like names. 
They were imported from France and other 
countries, and were so mncli below the proper 
currency of the kingdom, that they were not 
worth so much as a halfpenny each. They 
were at length decried in the year 1300, and 
good coins struck in their place. 

MITRED, a. {mitre, French, from mitre J) 
Adorned with a mitre (Prior). 

MITT A U, the capital of the duchy of 
Coiirlanfl. It is strongly foTtihed; but was 
taken by the Swedes in 1701, and Iw the Mus- 
covites in 1706. Lon. 23. 51 £. Lat. 5(>. 
44 N. 

Ml'lTENT. «. {mittens, Latin.) Sending 
forth ; em itting {Wiseman). 

MITTENS, r. (mi tains, French.) 1. Coarse 
gloves for the winter {Peac/iam). 2. Gloves 
that cover the arms without covering the 
fingers. 

^ MllTIMUS, as generally used, hath two 
significations, l. It signifies a writ for re- 
moving or transferring of records from one 
court to another. 2. It sigtfifies a precept, or 
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command in writing, under the hand and seal 
of a justice of the |K:acc, directed to the gafiler 
or keeper of some prison, for the receiving 
and safe keeping of an oiVeiider charged with 
any criiiic until he be delivered hv due course 
ot law. 

Ml I YLENE,or Mytelejie (anc. gcog.), 
a celebrated, powerful, and abluent city, capi- 
tal of the island ot Ijc^bcs. It receives its 
name froiiiMitylciie, thedaughter oFMocareus, 
a king of'the country, ll i:> greatly coiiimend.d 
by the ancients for the stateliness of its buildings 
and the fruitfulness of its soil, but more par- 
ticularly for the great men it produced. Fitla- 
cus, Alcaeus, Sappho, Terpandcr,Theopbane3, 
Hellanicus, &c. were all natives of Mitylenc. 

It was long n seal of learning; and with. 
Rhoflesand Athens it had the honour of hav- 
ing educated many of the great men of Home 
and (Trcece. In the Peloponnesian war, the 
Mityleneans suffered greatly for their revolt 
from the power of Athens ; and in the Milhri- 
datic wars tlicy had the boldness to resist the 
Homans, and disdain the treaties whicli h.}d 
been made betwen Milhridates and Sylla. 

To MIX. V. a. {7ntsceo, Latin.) I . To unite 
to something else (Ilosea). 2. To unite va- 
rious ingredients into one mass (Fsc/h^.v). 

To form of different substances (Bacon) 4. 
To join; to mingle {Shahpeare). 

'To Mix. v. «. To be nniicd into one mass 
by mutual intromission of purls (Milton). 

MFXEN. s. (inixen, Saxon.) A dung- 
hill; a laystall. 

MIXO-LYDIAN. (Greek.) The name of 
one of the modes in the ancient music, called 
also hyper-dorian. The mixo-lydian mode 
was the most acute of tliC seven to which Pto- 
lemy reduced the Greek music. 

Ml'XTlON. s. (mixtion, French.) Mix- 
ture; confusion of one thing with anothof 
(Di^hil). 

Ml'XTLY. ad, (from mix.) Witli coali- 
tion of different parts into one. 

Ml'XTURE, r. (wijlrira, Latin.) l«Thc 
act of mixing; the state of being mixed (^r- 
hnthnol). 2. A mass formed by mingled in- 
gredients. 3. That which is added and mixed 
(Addison). 

MIXTURE, a compound or assemblage of 
several diii'crent bodies in the same mass. Simple 
mixture consists only in the simple apposition of 
parts of dib’erent bodies to each other. Thus, 
wlien powders of diflerent kinds arc rubbed to- 
gether the mixture is only simple, andeachof the 
lowdcrs retains its particular character, lii 
ike manner, when oil and water arc mixed 
together, though the parts of both are con- 
founded, so that the liquor may appear to be 
homogeneous, we cannot say that there ts 
any more than a simple apposition of the parts, 
as the oil and water may very easily be again 
separated from each other. Eut the case is 
very diflerent when bodies are chcmicalljp 
mixed ; for then one or both bodies assume 
new properties, and can by jio means be dis- 
covered in their pro|)er form without a parti- 
cular chemical process adapted to iliis purpose. 
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Hence chemical mixture is attended with many 
phenotncna which are never observed in simple 
mixtures ; such as heat, elTcrvescence, Sec. 

MiZKN'. SeeMiSBN. 

IMl'ZZY- X. A bog; aquaamire {,Ains.)~ 

MNASIUjM, ill botany, a gciiii:ior the class 
hexaiidria, oidvr inonogyniu. Spathe two- 
valved, many flowered : calyx thrce-paited ; 
corol onC'petalU'd, three-tootned, wiili a very 
short tube; anthers terminated by a leaflet ; 
stigmas three, spirally twisted. species 

only, an aquatic plant of Guiana, with iii- 
irolucred, paniclcd, yellow flowers. 

MNKMO'NICKS. (^v.|ucov;x»,0 The art 
of memory. 

MNEMOSYNE (fab. hist.), a daiighicr of 
Coelus and Terra. She married Jupiter, by 
whom she had the nine Muses, 'i he word 
Mnemo»y lie sign itics “ uicinory;” and therefore 
the poets have rightly called Memory the mo- 
ther of the Muses, because it is to that mental 
endowment that iiiuiikind arc indebted for their 
progress in science. 

MNI ARUM, in botany, a genus of the class 
moiiaiidria, order digynia. C.il)X four- parted, 
superior ; corolless; seed one. One .species 
only; a New Zealand lierb, with subjcssilc 
flowers terminating in {lairs. 

MNIUM. Marsli-ino;,}-. In botany, a genus 
of llie crypU’gamid musci rlas.s i.nd order. 
Natural order of mos'cs. Generic chiVacuT : 
capsule with a lid; calvptre sinoo.h; biisile 
from a terminating tubercle: male lUiwero 
headed, or diacoid. Taenty spccic.s are enu- 
merated, among which M. hygmmetricuin is 
the most remaikable. if the fruit stalk be 
moistcr.ed at the b( ttMii, the head makes Uirte 
or four turns; and if thclu-.ul be iiioisienccl it 
turns the comrary way. Bs some uuiliors this 
is ranged with the Dry iims; and lledw'ig makes 
it a kuelreuieiij. 

MO fl. (iiia, Sixon.) flaking greater num- 
ber; more: obsolete. {.Sjjrnscr), 

MO. ad. Further; longer; obsoLue. (Sfiah.) 

MOAB (aiic. geng.), a country of Arabia 
Petrora ; so i-allcd from Aioab tbe him ot Lot, 
to whose posterity this country w.»3 allotted 
by divine appoi’ntincni, JL)cnt. -xi. <). It n.i', 
origiiiiilly occupied by the Kniiui, a i.»rc ol 
giants extirpated by the Mojlutes, ilud. 
anciently lay to the south of Ammon, i.c ore 
Sihon the Aiiiorite stripped both lunions of a 
part of their territory, after .vanls occupied by 
the Israelites, Numb. xxi. ; ami ilie i Moab 
was hounded by the river Arnoii to luc norib, 
the Uacus Asphallites to the we*-!, me brook 
Zared to the souih, and tiie iiiountuin.s 
Abarim to the east. 

To MOAN. V, a, (from niiCnan, S^xon, to 
grieve.) To luiiieni ; to (Ic:iioic. 

To Mo AS. V. w. To g.ic\i*, Lo make la- 
mentation {Tkamsun). 

Moas* 5. Lamematicn ; audible sorrow 

fi^Shakspeare), 

MOAT. jf. {moile, Frencli.) A canal of 
water round a house or castle hr dercrioc(A’i</.>. 

Moat, v, a. (moUcr, French.) To 
lurroupd with canals hy way of ucicnce {Dry.)- 
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Moat, or Ditch, in fortification, a deep 
trench dug round the rampart of u fortified 
place to prevent surprises. 

'ilie brink of the moat, next the ram(>art, 
is called the scarp ; and the opposite one, the 
counterscarp. A dry inout round a large place, 
with a strong garrison, is preferable to one full 
of water; hecausc the passage may be disputed 
inch by inch, and the besiegers, when lodged 
ill it, are cuutinually ex^ioaed to the bombs, 
granadcs, and other fire-worl.s, which are 
thrown in inccssuiuly from liie rampart into 
their works. In the middle of dry moats llicre 
is .sometimes another small one called cimette, 
which is gLMicrally dug so deep till they liud 
water lo fill it. * I'lie deepest and broadest 
moats are accomiteci the best, but a deep one 
ii preferable to a broad one: the ordinary 
breadth is about twenty fathoms, and the 
depth about sixteen. 

To drain a moat ilint is fiiM of water, they 
dig a trench deeper iliaii the lc\el of the uatcr 
to let it run oif, and llicii tiuow hurdles upon 
the mud and sliiric, co\ering them with earth 
or huncllcs of rushes, to make a sure and firm 
pasviire. 

MOB. s. (from mohlc.) A kind of female 
inulrcs^ for the head. 

Mon. s. (coiilracied from moiile Latin.) 
The crowd ; a tumultuous rout {Drifiun). 

To Mou. V. a. (from the noun ) To harass, 
or fA-erbrar by tui.mlr 

MO'BlilSll. «. (i.om wo/f'.) Mean; done 
nftir tl'.e maiiiier ot ilie moi>. 

MfyBliY. s. i\ri .Viiieiican drink made of 
potaioes. 

.M(i'BILE. j. {moiiic, French.) 'I’lic po- 
pulace ; tru* n'lil; the mob {L'Ljthaiiptj, 

MOHII.E, iimveable, any thing ’jiiscvpiiblc 
of motion, or that is Oispotied lu be iimved 
iiilicr by ib cdt or by »ome other prior mobile, 
or iiuncr. 

AIoi:iLL (Frimuiii), in the ancient a:>tro- 
iioiny, w IS a iiintli hc>a\en, orsplieie, imagin- 
ed above those of the plaiiets ami lixed 
stars. 

This was supposed lo be the fust om\t*», and 
to carry all the lower spheres roimi; along wiih 
it; by its rapidity communicaimg to them a 
iiioiioii whereby they revolved i.i twenty- four 
hours. But the diurnal revolution of the 
planets ia novv at.cnuiitLd tor, wiihoiit the as- 
&i^u>nc of any such piimuhi mobiit*, 

MOBII^ES, in the ancient mii.sic, wr.s an 
appellation gi^en lo the two inU;rmcuialc 
ctiouls oi a letrucbonl ; becao>c their vnria- 
lions produci.d iho different genera and species 
of muaic. '^I'hey were called by ihe Greeks 

or XlVH/UtcV.k. 

AlOBi'I JTV. s. {molilhCf Fr, moHli/as, 
Ditin.) I . Tiie power of being moved {Luike), 
1?. Nimldeiic:'* ; activity {Ulachnore), ;j. (In 
cunt language. > Tiic populace (Dn/r/cn). 4. 
FicUenc'-; iirx.nslancy {Aiiutvorih), 

To MO'BEL.c. c. To dress grossly or inele- 
giiiiily (Shakspeare), 

MOCHLICA, a term given by some 
ail ihurs to drastic^ purges. 
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MOCHA-STONE, in mineralogy. See 
Ch ALCEooNius. The term is a corruption* 
from the German moch-strin, or nio&s-slone. 

MOCHA, or Moka, a coiisiderahtc town 
of Arabia Felix, surroiiuded by walls. It 
carries on a great trade, especially iti colVee j 
and tlic inhabitants are. computed at 10,000, 
without inchitling ibc ])oor Armenians, or the 
Js.‘\V!., v\ ho inhabit the suburbs. The women, 
except a small nuuiher of the common sort, 
iic\cr appear in the streets in the day time, 
hot visit each oiher in the evening. When 
they meet any men in the nay, theyslaiHl iij) 
flusc against the wall to let liieiii pass. 'J’l.tir 
<lress is much like other women of the East, 
and overall they wear a large veil of painted 
calico, so thin that they can sec tlirough it 
witluiUt being seen. They have .aUo litile bus- 
kins of Morocco leather. The Engluh at pre- 
.sesil cngrosss almost exclusively the trade of this 
]>iiiee ; the Portuguese having long since ceased 
to send any ships hither, and the i)uich rarely 
sending any. Moelia is seat;d in a sandy 
country, near the stra is oi'lkihelinandel, 24o 
miles S.S.W. of SaiK'a, and Mio S.S.li. of 
Mecca. J.on. 41-. K. Lat. l-l. 0 N. 

To MOCK. 0 , a. {uwe/juer^ French.) 1. 
To deride *, to laugh at ; to ridicule 2. 

3 oderidc by imitation; to miinic in contempt 
S>'Kif,'spaifv), 3. 'In defeat ; to elude (AViflAs). 
4. To fool ; to tantalize; to ])lay on cunicinp- 
luoiislv {Milioii), 

To Mock. v. n. To make contemptuous 
sport (,/o/;). 

Mock. ,v. (from the verb.) 1. llidiculc; 
acLofcOiileinpi ; sneer; gibe ; llirt {Tillolson). 
V. Imilunon; iniinickry (^Cntahaui)* 

Mock «. False; counterfeit; not real 
{Drtfdfu). 

\locx-oiiANCE, in botany. SeePiiiLA- 

DELPHUb. 

M or K • HR I V ET. See Ph 1 L L Y N £ A S. 
MOCK ABLE. a. Exposed to derision 
(Slahpeurr). 

AIO'CKT.L. a (the same with micklt,) 
Much, iiiaiiy iSp^tiscr). 

MO'CKER. 4. (from mock.) I. One who 
mocks ; a scorner; a sender (Shakspran ). 2. 

A deceiver; and elusory impostor. 

MO'CKERY. s. (uioctfufrie, French.) I. 
Oerision ; scorn; sportive insult (/Fa//.v). 2. 

Ridicule; contemptuous merriment {Hook). 

3. Sport; subject of laughter (Skakspfarc\ 

4. Vanity of attempt; vain effort {S/iaks.), 

5. Imitation; counterfeit appeuruuce; vain 
bliow {Skakspeart'). 

MOCKING-BIRD, in ornithology. See 
Okiolus and Turdls. 

MO'CKINGLY. uu, (from motkery). In 
contempt; pctulantlv; with insult. 

MOVKING-STOCK. s. {mocking and 
stork). A butt for luerruncnt. 

MO'DAL. a (mot/a/e, French.) Relating 
to the form or mode, not the essence (C/an.). 

MODA'LITY. s. (from modal.) Acci« 
dental difl'orence ; modal accident (Holder). 

MODBtJRY, a town in Qevonshire, with 
a market on Thursday. It is seated in a bottom^ 
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between two hills. 36 miles S.S.W. of 

Exeter, and 208 W.S.W of London. Lou. 

3. 54 W. Lat. 60. 23 N. 

MODE. s. (wiof/p, French ; modus, I^tin ) 

1. External variety ; accidental discrimination ; 
accident (l/^alls). 2, Gradation ; degree 

(Popt*), .3. Manner; nierlu^d ; form; fashion 
(Titvloi). 4. State; cpuiliiv (Shuhpenre). 

b. Fashion; custom (Addhon^. 

MoDEjn eraminar. See Grammaiu 
Mod K, or Moon, (modus), in philosophv,a 
mniifirr of beiny:. or u ipiality or aiiiihiii'- yf a 
.siilj'.tnnre, or Mildcct, « hit li we conivivv ns nc- 
r.Iy di-pcniliiig on flie siiliji-ot, und iiirapalde 
of .subsist inif without it. 

Mr Locke di'liiie-s modes to be those ideas 
(i c shuuM have gniil tbines) which do not imply 
aii3' suppiisifioti of snlisi.stiri'.'' hy themselves, but 
aivconsuk icd as ineix* dependences, and ani-ctioiis 
of Mibstaiiet s. 

Our ideas of things may he reduced to two kinds : 
the one of things', whieh we conceive separately, 
and hy themsehes, called ••iihstanees; and the 
other of thiiijis which tve cmiceive as exibtirist in 
others', til such inainier us that we cannot allow 
them existing without them, and tlie^e we cull 
modes or accidents. 

It IS the characteristic, then, of a true mmlc to 
have such a relation to some siihjcet, ns not to ho 
clearly* and distinctly oonet*ivubio without con- 
ceiving the subject, whereof it i.s a mode, at the 
sime time ; when, on thi- other hand, the concep- 
tion of the subject tfocs not at uil infer or icquiic 
that of the mode. 

Thds what gives us to know, that thought is not 
a itiude of extended sulistanco, or matter, is, that 
extension, unil the other properties of matter, may 
be divided from thought, w'lthuut ceasing to con- 
ceive thought all the while. 

We always consider things a< clothed with cer- 
tain motles, except w'o r< Ih ct on them in the ab- 
stract, or general : ami it is the variety ot modes, 
ami the relations, that oci'a*ioiis the great variety 
of cieiiouiiuations of the same thing. They are 
the various modes of matter, e. g. that make all 
the diversity of hotlics, or corporeal beings, in 
nature. 

There are various divisions and kinds of modes: 
as, 1. Es'icmial or accidental. An essential mode, or 
attribute, is that which heiongs to tlie vi ry natuie or 
es^ellcv of tlie subject wimreiii it is : and the sub- 
ject can iiLVcr have the s.iiue nature without it, us 
louiidm-ss in a bowl, snliility in matter, thinking 
ill n spiiit, &c. and this is primal y, when it is the 
first or chief thing that con^tiUitcs any being in 
its particiilur essence or iiutin-e, and makes it to 
bi* that which it is, and distinguishes it from all 
otlicr beings, a.s roiindnessin a bowl ; or secondary, 
whi*'h is any other attribute ot a thing, that is uoi 
of primary consicli ration, culled a property; as 
voluhtlily ill a bowl. An ac^'idcntal mode, or 
a^'ciiient; is such a mode as is not iieccssary to 
th<* ia inj-'J of a thing; for tin- *>uJ.ji < t ni.ny be with- 
uiit it, and yet leiiiam of llit s.iim* iiaune which 
it had before; or it is that ni<>de, which may he 
separati il from its subiect ; a.^, blacuness or whilc- 
ue>s in a buwl, Ifuraiiig in a man, Ike. 

•2* Modes are ab.sulute and relati\e. An ab- 
solute mode is that which heluugs to its subject, 
wiiiiout respect to any other beings wliatsoever. 
A relative mode is derived from the regard which 
one bciug haa to otlicrs: thus, rouudness ood 
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smoothness are the absolute modes of a bowl ; Util 
greatness and smallness are relative* See Ug- 

LATION. 

3. Modes are hitriiisical or extrinsical. The 
former are conceived to be in the subject or sub- 
stance; as when we say a globe is round, &c. 
The latter mode is a manner of being which some 
substances attain by reason of soiuv'thirig that is 
external or foreign to the subject, and is called 
exiernal denomination ; as, this globe lies within 
two yaids of the wall, &c. 

4. M'>de9 are also inherent or adliercnt, i. c. 
proper or improper. Adherent mrMles arise from 
the joining of some accidiiital substance to the 
chief subject, which yet may be separated from it; 
as when a bowl is wet, &c. Inherent mr dcs have 
a sort of in-bciug in the substance itself ; as, the 
bowl is swift or round, &c. 

5* Action and passion, using the terms in a 
philoso'p'iiical sense, aic modes which belong to 
^ubst;^nce•s; as, wlu n a sinitli with a hammer 
strik 's :i picco iif iron, t!ie smith and hammer arc 
agents or snhji'cts of action, and the iron is the 
patli-iit or sabjtcl of passion. 

6* Modes may be divided into natural, civil, 
moral, and supernatural, all which pertain to the 
apostle Paul, who was :i litllu man, a Roman by 
the privilege of his biith, a man of virtue or ho- 
nesty, and ail iuspinil apostle. 

7. Modes belong either to body, or to spirit, or 
to both. Modes of body belong only to matter, 
or to corpoical beings; such arc figure, rest, 
motion, &c. Tlie.'j arc prhnaiy, when they 
belong to bodie-;, cmsidcicd in themselves, whe- 
ther there were any man to take notice of them 
or no, as shape, size, oi H^;^l)ndavy, which arc 
such ideas as w e as-i i ibe to bodies on account of 
the various improssioiis that are made on the 
senses <if men by them, called secondary quali- 
ties; such are all colouis, sounds, tastes, &melU,and 
all tactile qualities. (Sjc 2u -VLI ty.) Modes of 
spirit belong only to minds, such are knowledge, 
will, Ac. Modes belonging to body and rpirit 
are called mixed or human modes, because they 
arc found in human nature, such are sensation, 
jinaginatiori, pn^^sion, Ac. in wliich there is a 
eoncurrerice of the operation of animal and intel- 
lectual nature. 

8, There are also modes of other modes, which, 
though thcypubs»'i.t in and by the substance, a.s the 
original subject of them, are properly and diiecily 
attributed to some mode of that substance; thus, 
swiftness and slowne.ss are motlcs of motion, 
which is itself the inoile of a body. 

Mode, in music, the paiticular order of the 
concinnous degrees of au octave, the fundamental 
note whereof may be called the key, as it signifies 
that principal note which regulates the rest. The 
proper dificreiice, Ihcrcfore, between a mode and 
a key is ibis, that an octave with all natural and 
concinnous degrees is called a mode, with respect 
to the constitution or manner of dividing it; 
and with respect to its place in the scale it is 
called a key. 

There is this difference between the mode and the 
tone, that the latter only determines the principal 
sound, and indicates the place which is most pro- 
per to be occupied by that system which ought to 
constitute the basr. of the air ; whereas the former 
regulates the thirds, and modifies the whole scale 
agreeably to its fundamental sounds. 

Sir Francis Haskins Eytes Styles, in an elaborate 
essay on tbe modes of the ancicnls, Phil, Trans* 


vol. li. C9j, has undertaken to prove that the 
two doctrines on this sulijcct, wliich he distiii* 
guisliGs by the epithets of harmonic and musical, 
and which have been advanced by different writers, 
.ire in reality the Fame, According to one of 
these, viz. the harmonic, (he difference between 
one mode and another consisted in the tension or 
pitch of the system ; and, according to the other, 
or musical, this difference consisted in the manner 
of dividing an octave, or in the different species of 
the diapason : but both (hosedcfiiiitionBof a musi- 
cal mode poi fcctly coincide. This author observes, 
that, according to tbe harmonic doctrine, the num- 
bers of the modes had been augmented to fifteen ; 
but Ptolemy, who appeal's to have favoured the 
musical, reduces llu*m to seven : of those seven, 
according to the direction furnished by Hacchins, 
p. 12. cd Meibom, it appears, that the Mixolydiaii 
was the most acute; the Lydian graver by.a semi- 
tone ; the Phrygian graver than the Lydian by a 
tone ; the Dorian graver than the Phrygian by a 
tone ; the Hypolydian graver than the Dorian by a 
semitone ; the Hypophrygiaii graver than the Hy- 
polydian by a tone ; and the Hypudorian graver 
than tlici Hypophrygian by a tone. Now as the 
Guidonian scale, in use among the moderns, an- 
swers to the system of the ancients in its natural 
situation, which was in tiie Dorian mode, and our 
A la mi re, consequently, answt rs to the pitch of 
the Dorian inese: wc have a plain direction for 
finding the absolute pitch of the uieses for all the 
seven in our niudcru notes, and they will be found 
to stand thus : 


Mixolydian mese in 

i 

Lydian in 

e ihafp 

Pliiygiaii in 

h 

Durian in 

a 

Hypolydian in 

g sharp 

H>popbrygian in 

f sharp 

Hypodoriaii iu 

a 


But toundeistand this doctrine as delivered by 
the anrieiits, it will be necessary also to examine 
how the ineses of the seven modes were stationed 
upon the lyre. The lyre, after its last rnlargc- 
luent';, Consisted of fifteen strings, which took in the 
compass -i dis-diapa^on, or double octave. These 
strings were called by the same names as the fif- 
teen sounds ol the system ; and, when tuned for 
the Dorian mode, corresponded exactly with them. 
In this mode tbe nicse of the sy-tem was placed 
in till! mesc of the lyie ; but in every one of the 
lost, it was applied to a different ‘String, and every 
sound of the system trc.nspused accordingly. 
Hence aroiie the distinction between a sound in 
power and a sound in position ; for when the sys- 
tem was transposed from the Dorian to any 
other mode, e. g. to the Phrygian, the mese of the 
lyre, though still mese in position, acquired in 
this case the power of the lichatius meson ; and 
the paramese of the lyre, though still paramesc in 
position, acquired the power of the mese. In these 
trauspo.‘>itions one or more of the strings always 
required new tunings, to preserve the relations of 
the system; but, notwithstanding this alteration of 
their pitch, they retained their old names, when 
spoken of, in respect to their positions only ; for 
the name implied not any particular pitch of the 
string, but only its place upon the lyre, in the nu- 
merical order, reckoning the proslambanomenos 
for the first. The places of the mese for tbe seven 
modes upon Uie lyre are settled b}* Ptolemy as 
follow: • 



Mixolydian 

Lydian 

Pliry^ian 

Dorian 

liypolydian 

Hypoptirygiau 

llypudoi'ian 


string. 

r Paranetediezeugmenon 11 


Tritediezeugmcnon 10 

j Paratnese 9 

' M< se 8 

I Lichanos meson 7 

Parhypate meson 6 

> Hypate meson 5 

'6ii the other hand, the musical doctrine taught, 
that the diiTereiice beliveeii one mode and another 
consisated iii the manner of dividing an octave, or 
ill the different species of diapason. These were, 
as we have already observed, seven in number ; 
and had the denominations of Mixolydian, Lydian, 
Phrygian, Dorian, Hypolydian, Hypopinygian, 
and Hypudoriiin. bVe Diapason. 

These species, ns tlioy stand in the system, arc 
with respect to acuteness and gravity in the in- 
verted order of the seven modes as settled by the 
harmonic doctrine. According to the Guidonian 
scale, and preserving the natural notes, they will 
stand in the manner represented under diapason. 

The order of the intervals of which each species 
is composed, proceeding in each from grave to 
acute, will be as follows: 

Mixolydian. Semitone, tone, tone, semitone, 
tone, tone, tone. 

l.ydiaii. Tone, tone, semitone, tone, tone, 
tone, semitone. 

Phrygian. Tone, semitone, tone, tone, tone, 
sciiiitone, tone. 

Dorian. Semitone, tone, tone, tone, semitone, 
tone, tune. 

Hypolydian. Tone, tone, tone, semitone, lone, 
tunc, semitone. 

ilypophryginii. Tone, tone, semitone, tone, 
tone, semitone, tune. 

Hypodoriaii. Tone, semitone, tone, tunc, semi- 
tone, tune, tone. 

The niicicntb had .'mother method of explain- 
ing the spe cies of dlapabou by the position of the 
diazeuctie tone, or interval from iiiese to para- 
mese. In the Mixolydian species, the dlazciictic 
tone was the first interval, reckoning from acute 
to grave ; in the Lydian it was the second ^ in the 
Phrygian the third; in the Dorian t!ie fourth; 
ill tiic Hypolydian the filth ; in the Hypuj^hry- 
gian the sixth; and in the Hypodoriaii the 
last. 

"rhe ancient modes, besides their general divi- 
sion into authentic and plagal, had also their re- 
spective namis from the several Greek provinces 
where they are supposed to have been invented. 
Originally indeed there were but three, viz. 
Doric, Lydian, and Piirygiao ; which were par- 
ticularly called tones, because at a tone’s distance 
from one another. The rest were added ai'tcr- 
wards, and were some of them named from the 
relations they bore to the former, paiticulariy the 
Ilypo-doric, as being below the Doric. See the 
preceding part of this article. 

The Doric mode was a mixture of gravity and 
mirth, invented by Tbainyras of Thrace. 

The Phrygian mode was adapted to the kin- 
dling of rage; and was invented by Marsyas the 
Phiygian. 


The Lydian mode was proper for amorous or 
funeral songs; and was invented, according to 
Pliny, by Amphion. 

The Mixolydian was invented by Sappho. The 
A^lic, Ionic, and Hypo-dorian by Pbiloxenus. And 
the Hypolydian by Polyionestes. SeeDoRic, fcc. 


Besides those modes of tune, old authors have 
also intr^uced modes of time, or measures of 
notes. These at first were distinguished into 
^eater and less, and each of these again into per- 
fect and imperfect. But aitcrwaids they reduced 
all into our four modes, which included the whole 
business of time. These modes are now disused. 

Our modes are not, like those of the ancients 
characterised by any sentimeut which they tend 
to excite, but result from our system of harmony 
alone. The ^sounds essential to the mode arc in 
number three, and form together one perfect 
chord. 1. The tonic or key, which is the funda- 
mental note both of the tone and of the iinxle 
(See Tone andTo.vic.) ‘2. The dominant, which 
is a fifth from the tonic. (Sec Dominant.) 3. The 
mediant, which properly coiistitiUcs the mode, 
and which is a third from the same tonic. As 
this third may be of two kinds, there arc of con- 
sctiucnce two diiVerent modes. Wlicii the mediunt 
forms a greater third with the tunic, the mode is 
major; when the third is lesser, it is minor. 

The major mode is immediately geiicr.Tted by 
the resonance of bounding bodies, which exhibit 
the third majorof the fuiidameiitai sound: but the 
minor mode is not the product of nature ; it is 
only found by analogy and inversion. This is 
equally true upon the system of Sig. Tartini, as 
upon that of M. ftainean. 

When the mode is once determined, every note 
in the scale assumes a name expressive of its re- 
lation to the fniidaniental sound, and peculiar to 
the place which it oc' iipies in that partii'iilar 
mode. Wc subjoin the names of all the notes sig. 
iiiiu ant of their relative values and places in each 
particular mode, taking octave of ut as an ex- 
ample of tliti major mode, and of /a as an exumpla 
of the minor. 

Major, vt re mi fa sol la si 

Minor, la si ut re mi fa sol la: 





It is necessary to remark, that when the seventh 
note is only a semitone distant from the highest 
in the octave, that is to say, when it forms a thii’d 
major with the dominant, as si natural in the ma- 
jor mode, or sol sharp in the minor, that seventh 
sound is then called a sensible note, because it 
discovers the tonic and renders the tone appre- 
ciable. 

Ni»r docs each gradation only assume (hat name 
which is suitable to it; but the nature of each in- 
terval IS determined accoidingto its relation to the 
mode. The rules established for this are as 
follow : 

1. The second note must form a second major 
above the tonic, the fourth note and the domi- 
nant should form a fourth and fifth exactly true; 
and this e<|Ually in both modes. 

!>. In the. major mode, the mediant or third, the 
sixth and the seventh from the tonic, should al- 
ways be major; for by this the mode is charac- 
terised. For the same reason these three inter- 
vals ought always to be minor in the minor mode: 
ncverthtlcss, as it is necessary that the sensible 
note should likewise there be perceived, which can- 
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not be eiTectuated witliout a false relation whilst 
the sixth note still remains minor; this occasions 
exceptions, of which in the course of the air or har- 
mony care must be taken. But it is always ne- 
cesary that the cletf, with its transpositions, should 
preserve all the intervals, as determined with rtia- 
tion to the tonic, according to the species of the 
mode. 

.As all the natural chords in the octai'e of ut 
give, with relation to that tonic, all the intervals 
prescribed for the major inode, and us the case is 
the same with the octave of la for the minor 
mode, the pivcodinp; cxaiiiplc, which is only 
given that we iiii>;ht have an opp<»iliinity of 
naming the notes, miiy likewise serve ns a formula 
for the rule of the intrrvals in eatdi mode. 

This rule is nut, as one might imagine, esta- 
blished upon principles that arc merely arbitrary ; 
it has its source in the genciation of hannotiy : at 
least in a t'crtain dcuiee. If you ^ivc a peifect 
major chord to the tonic, to the (1omiiiaiit,andthe 
sub-dominant, y<iu will have all the sounds of the 
diatonic scale for the major mode : to obtain that 
of the minor, leuvintr still its third ninjor to the 
douiinaut, give a third minor to the two other 
chords. Such is the analoyy of the mode. 

As this mixture of major and minor chords 
introduces into the minor mode a false relation 
between the sixth and the sensible note, to avoid 
this false, relation they sometime*: give the tliird 
major to the fourth note in ascent, or the third 
minor to the dominant in descending, chtedy by 
inverting the chords; but these in this ciisc arc 
licences. 

There are properly no more than two inoi^cs, 
as we have sc<n: but theu: ate twilvc diilurtut 
sounds in the octavo, uhirh n.ay be inadctunda- 
mental sounds, and of const (ptenre foim as maiiv 
keys or tones ; and a«* i^acli of ihcve ft ncs is snsce|»- 
tible of the inaj »r or minor motic, mu.sic may be 
composed ill twenty. four modt^ oi manners. Nay, 
ill the iiiantKT of uiiticg music, tlicie are even 
thinV'four passcihlc modis: but in practice Un 
are cxchitlcd ; w hich when ilionAi.hly exaiiiimd 
are iiotliing else but a repetition of tiie other Uii, 
under relations much more diliicult, in winch all 
the chords must ch.ingc tliuir names, and nheu: 
it must i;ust any one some trouble tu know what 
he is about. Sucii is the maiur mode iip«<u a note 
raised aimie its naturul pitch hy a >en;itonc, ami 
the minor mode upon a note deprc.sM^tl by a semi, 
tone. Thus instead of composir.g upon sol sliu;p 
with a third major, it is much mere cligilile to 
operate upon ia llat, whicli wi!) give yon an oppoi- 
tnnity to cmjiloy the san.e tonts; and instead of 
'composing upon re Hat with a thiid minor, y.o 
will liiid it more convi niuil to cl.oosc shatp 
for the same reason ; viZ. on one hand to avoid :i 
fa with a double sharp, which would be equivalent 
to a ie/ natural; and uu the other hand a si with 
a double flat, which would brcoinc a la natural. 

The composer dues not alwuy.<* contiune in the 
same mode, nor in the same key, in which he has 
begun an air; but, whether to alter the expression 
or introduce variety, modes and keys are fre- 
quently changed, according to the analogy of 
harmony; yet always nluining to those which 
have been first heard ; this is calU^d modulation. 

From thence arises a new division of modes into 
such as are principal and .n.-h as are relative: 
the principal is that in which the piece begins and 
ends; the relative modes are such as the com- 
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poser interweaves with the principal in the flow of 
the harmony. Sec Modulation. 

Others have proposed a third species, which 
they call a mixed mode, because it participates 
the modulation of both t|^c others, or rather be- 
cause it is composed of them ; a mixture which 
they did not reckon an inronveuieiicy, but rather 
an advantage, as it increases the variety, and 
gives the composer a greater latitude both in air 
and harmony. The mixed mode, how ever, is lia- 
ble to serious objections; on which account wc 
shall >iay no more respecting it in this place. 

IVIO'DKL. A. (modele, Fr. mndidvSjt Latin.) 
1. A rcpreseritalum in little of somethin js made 
or done {Addison), il. A copy to be imitated 
{Hooker), 3. A mould ; any thing which 
shows or gives the sliape of that which it en- 
closes {Shokspeare). 4. Standard ; .that by 
which any thing is measured {Soufh), 

To Model, v. a. {wodekr^ Fiench.) To 
plan; to shape; to mould; to form ; to deli- 
ncate. {Addison), 

Model, in a general sense, an original 
pattern, proposed for any ‘Jiic t*) ropy or imitate. 
This wont is particularly used in building for an 
artificial pattern made in wood, >t(<ne, plaMer, or 
other matter, with all its parts and propiirtions, in 
Older for the better comlueting and executing 
some gieat work, and to give aii idea of the cflct’t 
it will have in large. In all great hnildlng'i it i.s 
much the sinc.'^t way to make a model in lelii'vo, 
and not to tiiiNt to a bare design or di.'jught. 
Tin ic are uNo iiioiUls for the building of ships, 
Ac. and for extraordinary staiicasrs., Ac, 

They also use models in painting and sculpture ; 
whence, in the neademics, they give the term 
model to a naked iniin or woman, disjiosetl in si*- 
veial puslures, to affoid an opportunity to the 
scholars to dc^ign in various views and atti- 
tudes. 

Models ill imitation of any iialnral or nrliticial 
suhviance, aie most usually nuidc by means of 
moulds composed of pla.^ter of Paris, For the. 
puiposoof making these inoulils this kind of plas- 
ter is much more lit than any other snh'^tance, on 
aectmiil of tl e power it ha.s iff uhsorhing water, 
and soon coiuh using into <iii hard snhstaiicc, even 
after it has been iiii.h ri*d so thin as t<» bi* of the 
coiisiNlencc of cream. This happens in u sh»iit(-i* 
oi longer time, as the plaster is of a belter or worse 
quality; ai.d its good or bad prriperties di j end 
very much upon its age, to which, thcrct'iire, par- 
tioiilur regard ought lo be had. It is soli! in the 
shops at V( rjj dilTcrcnt prices; the finest being 
n ade use of fur casts, and li e middling sort for 
moulds. It. may be very easily colouied hy means 
of almost any kind of powder excepting wiint con- 
tains an alkaline salt; for this would chciiiicnlly 
decompose the substance of it, and render it unlit 
for use, the uy)»suin or plaster licing a sufphat of 
lime, vyhieh would he cqmposid by the alkali piv- 
cipitatiiig the lime, A very eonskler»l>!c qiiunlil y 
of chalk would aI'«o render it soft and useless, but. 
lime hardens it to a great degroc. The addithm of 
corninoD si/e will bkewive render it much harder 
than if mere water is made ii.ve. of. In making 
cither moulds or models, however, we must be 
careful not to make the mixture too thick at first; 
for if this is done, and more water added to thin 
it, the composition must always prove brittle, and 
ofa bad quality. ■ 
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* The particular manner of making^ models de- 
pends oil the form of the subject lo be taken. 
The process is easy where the parts are elevated 
only in a slight degree, or where they form only a 
right or obtuse angle with the principal surface from 
which they project; but where the parts project 
in smaller angles, or form curves inclined towards 
the principal suifaco, the work is more difficult. 
This observation, however, holds good only with 
regard to liard and indexible boilies ; fur such as 
are soft may often be freed from the mould, even 
though they have the shape last mentioned. But 
though this is the case with the soft original sub- 
stance, it is not so with the inflexible model when 
oin^e it is cast. 

The moulds are to lie made of various degrees 
of thickness, according to the size of the model to 
be cast; anid may he from half an inch to an inch, 
or, if very large, an inch and a half. Where a 
number of models are to be taken from one mould, 
it will likewise be necessary to have it of a 
stronger contexture than where only a few arc 
required, fur very obvious reasons. . 

It is much more easy to make a mould for any 
soft substance than a rigid one, as in any of the 
viscera of the animal body : for the fluidity of the 
mixture makes it easily accommodate itself to the 
prqjecling parts of the substance; and as it is ne- 
cessary to inflate these substances, they may be 
very readily extracted again, by letting out the air 
which distended them. 

AVhen a model is to be taken, the surface of the 
original is first to be greased, in ortler to prevent 
the pln.ster from sticking to it ; bnt if the sub- 
stance itself is slippery, as is the case with the in- 
ternal parts of the human body, this need not be 
done: when necossury, it may be laid over with 
linseed oil by menus of a painter's brush. The 
original is then to he laid on a smooth table, pre- 
viously greased, or covered with a cloth, to pre- 
vent the plaster sticking to it; then surround the 
original with a frame or ridge of glazier’s putty, 
at such a distance from it as will admit the plas- 
ter to rest upon the table on all sides of the sub- 
ject fur about an inch, or as mucli as is sufficient 
to gi\ c the proper degree of strength to the mould. 
A sufficient quantity of plaster is then to be poureii 
as uniformly as possible over the whole substance, 
until it is every where covered to such a thickness 
as to give a proper substance to the mould, which 
may vary in prgpertion to the size. The whole 
must then be suffered to remain in this condition 
till the plaster has attained its hanlhess: when 
the frame is taken away, the mould may be in- 
verted, and the subject removed from it ; and when 
the plaster is thoroughly dry, let it be well sea- 
soned. 

Having formed and seasoned the moulds, they 
must next be prepared for the casts by greasing 
the inside of them with a niixUirc of olive oil and 
lard in equal parts, and then filled with flne fluid 
plaster, and the plane of the mould formed by its 
resting on the surface of the tabic, covered to a 
snfludeiit thickness with coarse plaster, to fonn a 
strong basis or support for the cast, where this sup- 
port is requisite, as is particularly the case where 
the thin and membranous parts of the body are 
to be represented. After the plaster is poured 
into the mould, it must be sufiered to stand until 
it has acquired the greatest degree of hardness it 
will receive: after which the mould must be re- 
moved; but this is attended witIV some diiflculty 
*wiicn the shape of the subject is unfavourable ; and 


in Some cases the mould must be separated hf 
means of a small mallet and chisel. If by these 
iiistiuinents any parts of the model should be 
broken oft, they may be cemented by making 
the two siiifaces to he applit^d to each other quite 
wet; then interposing bvtwixl them a little liquid 
plaster; and lastly, the ioiut Miu-oihcd, after 
being thoroughly ilry. Any Huall lu.les that may 
be made in the mould i-aii be lined up with liquid 
plaster, after, the sides of them h;ue bcin tho- 
roughly wetted and siiMothed over with the edice 
of a knife. 

In many cases it is altogrther impracticable to 
prepare a mould of one piece fur a whole Mihjert; 
and therefore it roust be considered how this can 
be done in such a manner .xs to divide the mould 
into the fewest pieces. This m.vy be eflcctcd by 
making every piece cov-er as imicli of the pattern 
as pos.sible, without surrounding such projecting 
part>«, or running into such hollows as would not 
admit a .sepaiation of the mould. Where any iii- 
terrinl pieces arc requircxl, they are first to be made; 
and then the outer pieces, after the former have 
become hard. 

Besides the models which arc taken from inani- 
mate bodies, it has been frequi-ntiy atiempted to 
take the exact resemblance ot people while living, 
by using their face as the oii;.;inal of a model 
whence to take a mould; and the opeiation, how- 
ever disagreeable, has been .submitted to by per- 
sons of the highest ranks in life. A considerable 
difficulty occurs iu this however, from the per- 
sonas being apt to shrink and distort \\\h tea. 
tores when the liquid is poured upon him ; neither 
is he altogether without danger of ••nflnivjition, 
unless the operator well understands his busi- 
ness. 

To avoid the former inconvenience, it will be 
proper to mix the plaster viilli warm instead uf 
cold water, by which means the person will be 
under no temptation to shrink; and to prevent any 
danger of a fatal accident, the following method 
is to be practised. Having laid he person horizon- 
tally on his back, the head must be first raised by 
means of a pillow to the exact position in which 
it is naturally carrieil when tin* boilv is ertef; 
then the parts to be represented must be very 
thinly covered over with fine oil of almonds, by 
means of a painter's brush : the face is then to be 
first covered with fine fluid plaster, beginning at 
-the upper part of the forehead, and spreading it 
over the eyes, which are to be kepi close, that the 
plaster may not come in contact with the globe; 
yet not closed to strongly as to cause any unna- 
tural wrinkles. Cover then the uosc and ears, 
plugging first up the meatus aiiditorii with cotton, 
and the nostrils with a small quantity of tow 
rolh d up, of a proper size to exclude the plaster. 
During the time that the nose is thus stoptied the 
pcM'son is to breathe thraugh the niuutli : in this 
state the fluid plaster is to be brought down low 
enough to cover the upper lip, observing to leave 
the roils of tow projecting out of the pla.ster. 
When the operation is thus far carried on, the 
plaster must be suffered to harden ; after which 
the tow may be withdrawn, and the nostrils left 
free and open for breathing. The mouth is then 
to be clos^ in its natural (losition, and the plaster 
brought down to the extremity of the chin. Begin 
then to cover that part of the breast which is to be 
represented, and spread tlie plaster to the outsides 
of the arms and upwards, in such a manner os to 
meet and join that which is previously laid oa the 
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fkce ! wh^n the whole of the mass has ficquired Us 
due hardiiessy it is to be cautiously lifted, witliuut 
breaking or ifiving iiain to the person. After the 
mould IS constructed, it must be seasoned in the 
maimer ol ready directed ; and when the mould is 
cast, it is to be separated from the model by means 
of a small mallet and chisel. 'I'he eyes, which are 
necessarily shewn closed, are to be carved, so that 
the eye-lids may be reprasented in an elevated 
posture i the nostrils hollowed out, .and the back 
part Of the head,' from which, on account of the 
hair, no mould can be taken, must be finished ac- 
cording to the skill of tlie artist. The edges of 
the mi^el arc then to be neatly smoothed off, and 
the bust fixed on its pedestal. See also Cast. 

MO'DELLER. s. (from model.) Planner; 
tcheiner ; contriver {Spectator). 

MODEN A, an ancient city of Italy, capital 
of the Modenese, with a bishop’s see. The 
cathedral, several of the churches, and some of 
the monasteries are handsome structures ; and 
theducal palace is richly furnished, and contains 
fine |)aintings. The citadel has l)ceit often 
taken, particularly by the kin" of Sardinia, in 
1743. The iahabitanta arc said to be 40,000; 
and they make here the best masks for masque- 
rades in all Italy. It is seated between the* 
rivers Sccchia and Panaro, 22 miles VV. by N. 
of Bologna, 34 S. by E. of Mantua, and fiU 
N.N.VV. of Florence. Lon. 11. o£. Lat. 
44. 34 N. 

Modena, or Modenese, a duchy of Italy, 
fiO miles long and 40 broad ; bounded on tfie 
W. by that of Parma, o»i the N . by the duchies 
of Matitua and Mirandola, on the £. by the 
Bolognese and Ferrarese, and on the S. by 
Tuscany and the republic of Lucca. The soil 
is very fertile in corn, wine, oil, and fruits of 
difierent kinds. It also feeds a great number 
of cattle. 

MCfDERATE. a. {moderalus, Latin.) 1. 
Temperate ; not excessive {Jicclus.) 3. Not 
hot of temper (<Sfc(/3f). 3. Not luxurious ; not 
expensive {Shakipeare). 4. Not extreme in 
opinion; not sanguine in a tenet {Smalridge), 
5 . Piac<^ between extremes ; hold i ii" the mean 
{Hooker). C. Of the middle rate {Dry den). 

To Mo^derate. V. a. (moderor, Latin.) 1. 
To regulate; to restrain; to still; to pacify; to 
quiet ; to repress {Spenser) . 2. To make tem- 
perate; to qualify (B/arAman). 

MO'DEuATELY. aef. (from moderate.) 
1. Temperately ; mildly. 2. In a middle de- 
gree {frailer). 

MO'DEH ATEN ESS. v. (from moderato.) 
State of being moderate; temperaicness. 

MODERATION. 1. {moderalio, Latin.) 
1. Forbearance of extremity; the contrary 
tem|]er to party violence ; state of keeping 4 
due mean between extremes {Atlerbury). 2. 
Calmness of mind; equanimity (J/t/fon). 3. 
Frugality in exnence {Ainsworth), 

MODERATOR, s. {moderator, haXxn.) 1. 
The person or thing t^a'. calms or res$rain8 
{Walton). 2. One w’ho presides in a disputa- 
tion, to restrain the parties from indecency, and 
confine them to the question {Uacoji). 

MO^DERN. c, {modeme, Fiench.) L 
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Late; recent; not ancient; not antique 
{Bacon, Prior), 3. In Shakspeare, vulgat; 
mean; common. 

M013ERNS. 9 . Those who have lived late- 
ly, opposed to the ancients {Boyle). 

To MCPDERNISE. v, 0. lo adapt ancient 
compofitions to modern persons or things. 

MO'DERNISM. jr.* Deviation from the an- 
cient and classical manner {Swift). 

MO'DERNNESS. 9. efrotn modern.) 
Novelty, 

MO'DEST. a, {modeste, French.) 1. Not 
arrogant; not presumptuous (FoM»g). 2. Not 
impudent; not forward {Dryden). 3. Not 
loose; not unchaste (iLSAalj/ieare). 4. Not ex- 
cessive; not extreme (/iddison). 

MO'DESTLY. ad, (from modest.) 1. Not 
arrogantly; not presumptuously {Swi/D. 2. 
Not impudently; not forwardly; with respect 
{S/takspeare). 3. Not loosely; not lewdly; 
with decency. 4. Not excessively ; with mo- 
deration. 

MO'DESTY, s. {modestiff Fr. modes la 5 , 
Lat.) 1 Not arrogance; not presum pluous- 
ness. 2. Not impudence ; not forwardness. 
3. Moderation; decency {Shahspeare), 4. 
Chastity; purity of manners {Drydeu). 

Modesty, in ethics, is souictiines used 
to denote humility; and sometinus to express 
chastity, or purity of sentiments and manners. 
Modesty, in this last sense, and as paiticularly 
anplied to women, is defined by the authors of 
ttic Encyclop^die Methodique, as a natural, 
chary, and honest shame; a secret ie.ir; a feel- 
ing on account of what may be accompanied 
with disgrace. Women who possess only the 
remains of a suspicious modesty, make but 
feeble efforts to resist; those who have ublltc- 
rated every trace of modesty from llicir counten- 
ance, soon extinguish it completely in the soul, 
and throw aside for ever ihc veil of decency. 
She, on the contrary, who truly |X)ssesses 
modesty, passes over in silence attempts against 
her honour, and forbears s{:cukiiig of those from 
whom she has received .in outrage, when in 
doing so she must reveal actions and expressions 
that might give alarm to virtue. 

The idea of modesty is not a chimera, a 
popular prejudice, or an illusion arising from 
laws ana education. Nature, which speaks 
the same language to all men, has, witii the 
unanimous consent of nations, anncxcil con- 
tempt to female incontinence. To resist and 
to attack are laws of her appointment: and 
while she bestows desires on ooth parties, they 
are in the one accompanied with Wdness, in 
the other with shame. To individuals she has 
allotted long spaces of time for the pur|x>scs of 
8elf-prc8er\''ation, and but moments for the 
prof^gation of their species. What arms more 
gentle than modesty could she have put into 
the hands of that sex which she designed to 
make resistance! 

if it were the custom for both sexes to make 
and receive advances indiscriminately, vain im- 
portunity wouU not be prevTnted: the fire of 
passion would never be stirred up> but languish 
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■ jn tedious liberty j the most amiable of all feel- 
ings would scarcely warin the human breast; 
its object would with difficulty be attained. 
That obstacle, which seems to remove this ol> 
ject to a distance, in fact brings it nearer. The 
veil of shame only makes the desires more at- 
tractive. Modesty kindles that flame which it 
endeavours to suppress: its fears, its evasions, 
its cautions, its timid iivowals. its pleasing and 
affecting finesses, speak more plainly what it 
w'ishes to conceal than passion can do without 
it : it is modesty, in short, which enhances the 
value of a favour, and mitigates the pain of a 
refusal. 

Mo'desty-piece. s. a narrow lace which 
runs along the upper part of the stays before, 
being part of the tucker {Addison). 

MOOICA, a tow'll of Sicily, in Val-di-Noto, 
on a river of the same name. ^5 miles S.W. of 
Syracuse. T^m. 16. 9 K. Lat. 30*. 48 N. 

MODICUM, s. (Latin.) Small portion; 
pittance {Drydcri). 

MO'DlFlAIiLE. a. (from modify.) That 
may be diversified by accidental difl'crences 
(Locke). 

MO'DIFlCABIiE, a. (from modify.) Di- 
versifiable by wnrious modes. 

MODIFICATIONS s. {modification^ Fr.) 
The act of modifying any thing, or giving it 
new accidental differences of external qualities 
or mode {Newton). 

To McVDIFY. v.a. {modifier^ Frcncli.) 1. 
To change the cxterniil ()ualiticsor accidents of 
any thing ; to shape {Nciclou). 2. To soften; 
tu moderate {Dry den). 

To Mo'di F v.‘ r. n. To extenuate {VEstr.). 

MO'DILLON. s. (French.) Modilluns, in 
architecture, arc little brackets which are often 
set under the corinthiati and composite orders, 
and serve to support the projecture of the larmier 
or drip. Sec Architects ke, 

MODIOLUS, {jnodiolus, dim. of modius, 
a measure). In anatomy, the nucleus, as it 
were, of the coclilca of the ear is so termed. It 
ksceuds from the basis of the cochlea to the 
apex. 

MODISH, ft, .(from mode.) Fashionable; 
formed according to tlic reigning custom 
{Addison). 

MO'DISHLY. ad. Fashionably {Locke). 

MODISHNKSS. s. (from modish:) Affec- 
tation of the fashion. 

MODON, a strong town of the Morea, with 
A safe harbour, and a bishop’s sec. It is seated 
on a promontory, projecting into the sea of 
Sapienza, 15 miles E, of Coron, and g5 S.W. 
of Napoli-di-Ilomania. Lon. Si. 33 E. Lat. 
36. 5tfN. 

MODI^VIUS (Andreas Frichius), secre- 
tary to Sigisniund Augustus king of Poland, 
acquired considerable reputation by his learn- 
ing and works. He broke off from the Koinish 
church, favoured the Lutherans and Anti- 
trinitarians. and took ^reat pains in order to 
unite all Christian societies under the same 
communion. Grotius has plaped hint in the 
class of the reconcilers of the diffcient schemes 
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of religion. His principal work is cntilled, Dc 
republtca emsndanda. 

To modulate, v.a. {modular, Lat.) 
To form sound to a certain key. or to certain 
notes {Grew). 

MODULATION, s. (from modulate.) 1. 
The act of forming any thing to certain pro- 
portion {Woodward). 2. Sound iiiodulaicd; 
harmony {Thomson). 

Modulation, in music, the art of con- 
ducting harmony, in composition, or extem- 
porary performance, through those keys and 
inodes which have a due relation to the futida- 
mental. or original key. Though every piece, 
as is well known, has its principal or governing 
key, yet, for the sake of contrast and relief, it 
is not only allowable hut necessary to pass from 
key to key. and from mode to mode; to assume 
dincrcut sharps or flats, and lead the ear through 
those transitions of tone and harmony which in- 
terest the feelings and delight the car. But 
though in grand compositions there is 110 qu'ality 
of greater importance than that of a masterly 
modulation, it is not easy to lay dowm rules for 
its accomplishment. Souictimcs a gradual and 
almost insensible evolution of harmony is requi- 
site to the composer’s object; at other times a 
bold and sudden change can alone produce the 
necessary eflect. 

MODULATOR, s. (from modulate.) He 
who forms sounds to a certain key ; a tuner 
{Derltam). 

MOT)(j LE. s» {modulus, Latin.) An empty 
representation ; a model {Shakspeare). 

Mo^dule. in architecture, a certain mea- 
sure. or bigness, taken at pleasure, for regulat- 
ing the proportions of columns, and the sym- 
metry or uisposiiioii of the whole building. 
Architects generally choose the semidiameter of 
the bottom of the column for their module, and 
this they subdivide into parts or minutes. 

MODULUS OF A LOGAIUTHM. See 
Logarithms. 

MODUS, s. (Latin.) Something paid as a 
compensation for tithes on the supposition of 
being a moderate equivalent {Swijl). 

MODZlli, a town of Lithuania, capital of 
a district of the same name. It is sealed on the 
river Prypcc, in a fertile county. 86 miles S.E. 
of Sluezk. Lon, 29. lO E. Lit. 62. 3 N. 

MOE. a. (ina, Saxoii. See Mo.) More ; a 
greater number {Hooker). 

MOHBIUS. (Godfrey), professor of physic 
at lena, was burn at Lauch in Thuringia in 
1611. lie became first physician to Frederic 
William elector of Brancienburg, to Augustus 
duke of Saxony, and to William duke of Saxe- 
Weiinar. He wrote several medical works, 
which are esteemed; and died at Halle, in 
Saxony, in 1()64. 

M GENIUS (Cains), a celebrated Roman 
consul, conqueror of the ancient Latins, 338 
B.C. He was the first who hung up the prows. 
&c. of the galleys he had taken at the naval 
engagi inent of Actium. upon the place where 
the tribunes Tiarangu^ the people; frcin 
whence it was called the rostra. 
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MOEHRINGIA. Mossy chickwced. In 
botany, a genus of the class octandria, order 
digynia. Calyx four-leaved; petals four; 
capsule onc-celled, four-valved. One species 
only, an Alpine annual herb wirh white axillary 
flowers, erect, on slender one-flowered pe- 
duncles, 

MCERIS, a steward of the shepherd Menal- 
cas, in Virgil's Eel. c), 2 . A king of Egypt, 
the last of the 300 kings from Mencs to Scsos- 
tris, and reigned ().3 years. 3. A celebrated 
lake in Egypt, supposed to have been dug by 
the king of the same name. It is about 220 
miles in circumference, and intended as a reser- 
voir for the waters during the inundation of the 
Nile, There were two pyramids in it, 0*00 
feet high, half of which lay under the water, 
and the other appeared on tiie surface. 

MCESIA, or M YS I A, (anc. geog. ) a country 
of Europe, extending from the confluence of the 
Savus and the Danube to the shores of the 
Eiixinc, It was divided into Upper and Lower 
Mocsia. Lower Mcesia was on the Iwrdcrs of 
the Euxine, and comprehended that tract of 
country which received the nameof Pontus from 
its vicinity to the sea. U pper Mccsia lay beyond 
the other, in the inland country. 

MOESKIRCH, a town of Stiabia, belong- 
ing to the princes of Furstenburg, 1 8 miles N. 
of Constance, and 52 S. of Siutgard. I.on. 

11 E. Lat. 47 . ■‘iflN. 

MOFFAT, u village of Scotland, in the«hire 
of Annaiidale, 50 miles south-west of Edin- 
burgh: famous for its sulphureous well, which 
has been injnstestimation for above 150years as 
a remedy in all cutaneous and scrophulous com- 
plaints; and for its chalybeate spring, perhaps 
the strongest in Britain, which was discoven’d 
about 50 years ago, and is of a very bracing 
t]ualitY. The place is chiefly supported by the 
company who resort thither for the benefit of 
Its waters and air; but it has also a inanufaciure 
of coarse woollen stuffs. It is a well-built 
clean village ; and cont«iius many good and ei on 
elegant lodgings, a tolerable as«cinhIy<room, a 
bowling-green and walks, nnd one of the best 
inns between Ijondonand Edinburgh. 

Moffat htlls, the higbrst mountains 
in the S. of Scotland, 'I’hey oeciipy the iV. 
part of Annandale; and from these descend in 
diflerciit direelions the. Twwl, Clyde, r.-id 
Annan, wliose sourccb are but little distant from 
each other. 

Moffat vt at er , acoldsnlphurnous water, 
of a very simple eotnposuion. It is exhibited 
in cutaneous eruptions of c\crY kind, serophula, 
ill-conditioned and irritable mres and in bili- 
ous and calculons complaints. 

MOGADOR, an island and ensile of Africa, 
in the kingdom of Morocco, near Cape Oyeni. 
There are mines of goM and silver in one of the 
tnountains* l.iOn. 9 . 55 W. Lat. ;?i. .38 N, 
MOGULS (Country of the), or Western 
Chinese Tart ary, hounded on the N. 

Siberia, on the E. by Jiastern Tartary, on 
me S. by the great Wall and lAMo-tong, and on 
the W. Dy Inae]iendent Tartary. The Mogul 
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Tartarsha VC neither towns, villages, nor houses ; 
they arc wandering hordes, and live under tents, 
which they remove from one place to another, 
according as the temperature of the diflerent 
seasons or the w*aiits of their flocks require : 
they pass the suniiner on the banks of their 
rivers, .and the winter allhe fool of some moun- 
tain, or hill, which shelters them from the cut- 
ting north wind, llu^y are naturally clownish, 
ami dirty in their dres*!, as well as in their tents, 
where they live amid the dung of their flocks, 
which when dried they use for fuel instead of 
wood. Enemies to lalymr, they choose rather 
to be satisfied with the food willi which their 
flocks supply them than take the trouble of 
cnltivaliug the earth : it even appears iluif lIi* v 
neglect agriculture from pride. During tin 
summer they live only on milk, which they 
obtain from their flocks, using without distinc- 
tion that of the cow, mare, ewe, goat, and 
camel. Their ordinary drink is warm wMter. in 
which a little coarse tea h.is been infused ; with 
this they mix cream, milk, or hiuter, aceordirg 
to their circumstances. They have a!s(> a mc- 
thndof making a kind of spirituous liciuorofso-iir 
milk, especially of that of the mare. The 
Moguls are free, open, and sincere. They pride 
themselves chiefly on tlicirdexterity in hamlling 
the bow and arrow, mounting on horseback, 
and hunlirg wild beasts. Polygamv is |)eriiiit- 
led .•'mong them; biii they generally haw only 
one wife. They burn the bodies of their dead, 
.and carry the allies to eminences, where they 
inter them, nnd rovi»* the grave with a heap of 
stones, over which ihev plant a grc.'> number 
of small slamlards. They are imac(|u:(inted 
with the use of money, and trade only by barter. 
Although the Moguls might appnipriatc to 
themselves the ^poii.s of a great number of ani- 
mals, the skin.s which they use for clothing arc 
generally those of their sheep. Thev wear the 
wool inmost, and the skin on tlic ouiskle. The 
religion of the Mogul Tartars is confined to rlic 
worship of ho. They have the most supersti- 
tious veneration for their lamas, who arc clown- 
ish, ignorant, and licentious priests, to whom 
they attribute the power of calling down hail 
or rain ; to these lamas they give the most valu- 
able of their effects ill return for prayers, which 
they go about reciting from tent to tent. These 
people arc very devout, and continually wear 
hanging at their necks a kind of chaplet, over 
which they siiy their prayers. All the Moguls 
art governed by khans, or particular princes, in- 
depcnrlrnt of c.ich other; but all sulijcct to the 
emperor of (’hina, whom they consider as the 
grand khan of the Tartars. When the Mant- 
chews subdued China, th^w conferred on the 
niou powerful of the Mogul princes the title of 
vang, peilc, peize, and cong, which answer to 
our titles of king, duke, count, and marquis; 
each of them had a revenue assigned him, but 
far inferior to the appoininentsof the Mantchew 
lords at Pekin ; the emperor settled the limits 
of their respective territories, and appointed 
them laws, according to which they are at pre- 
sent governed, t All the Mogul nations under 
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the Chinesfi sovernincnt niuy be divirleJ into 
four principT tribes, which arp the Moguls, 
properly so called, the Kalkas, the Ortoub, and 
tlie Tartars of Kokonor. 

MO'HAIR. s. {mohere, Frenc]).) Thread 
or stuff made of camels or other \mr {Pope). 

Mohair, in commerce, the hnjr of a kind 
of goat frequent about Angria in Turkey; ilic 
inhabitaols of which city are all employed in 
the manufacture of camhicts made of this hair. 
Some give the name mohair to the camhicts or 
stuffs made of this hair: of these there arc two 
kinds; the ooc smooth and plain, the other 
watered like tabbies : the dillerence between the 
two consists only in this, that the latter is ca- 
lendered, the otiicr not. There are also mohairs 
both plain and watered, whose woof is of wool, 
coltMii, or tiiread. 

MwHAiR-sHEr.L, in conchology, a name 
iven .0 a peculiar species of votuta, which 
^'cms of a closely and finely reticulated texture, 
and resemhlob on the siirfaco'a idece of mohair, 
.r a ver3» clofc silk-worm’s web. 

MO HAT/, a town of Lower Hungary, in 
the eomiiy of J3aruniwar. Here Ixiuis, the lust 
kinp; of Hungary, in was defeated by the 
Turks under Sulimaii 11. with tlio loss of 
men, and afier the battle suffocated by 
he fail of his horue in a muddy hrook. In 
another batlU w.vs fought here heivveen 
lie (vhrisiiuns coinmaudcd by prince C'harlcs 
jf Lorrain, and the 'I'urks, who were defeated 
with t loss of 10,00() moji, their cannon and 
baggrige. It is $eate<l at the conduenec of lltc 
naiiube ;nul Corasse, 17 miles N.W. of Es- 
^eck. l/in. 1(). K. Lat. 45. 4bN. 

MOHAWK U1 VEll, a river of ilie slate of 
New York, which rises Ui the north of bWt 
Stanwix, passes by that fort and Skcncctady, 
and empties ilsclf by two mouths into Hudson's 
River, eight miles above Albany. About two 
miles above its junction with that river it has a 
roiaract, where the stream, JOO yards wide, 
fall, pcrpendiciilarly about seventy feet. 

MUllAW'KS, a once powerful tribe of In- 
dians in North America, living on the Mohawk 
liner. Only one family are left of them in 
the Estate of New York, the rest having, in 
1/70*, emigrated, with sir John Johnson, into 
'"anada. 

MOHELIA, or Mohila, one of the 
Comora Islands, between the island of jVla<la- 
gascar and the coniiiient of Africa. Ships 
touch here in their passage to the £ast Indies. 
X.at. 11. 5.5 S. Lon. 45.0 H. 

MOlilLOF, or Mohilow, a strong town 
of Lithuania, in Poland. The Swedes obtained 
a victory over the Russians near this place in 
1707. Lat. 54. 10 N. Lon. 30. 0 E. 

MOlJtJRRUM, the annual commemora- 
tion of the death of the Imaum llosscin, ob- 
served among the Hindoos. This H ossein Js 
reputed the second sou of Ali by Fatima, tne 
daughter of Mahonimed. he was kille<l by 
m caliph Yezaeed of the house of Omar, at 
Jkprbalaie m £rack Arabia, the ancient Meso- 
potamia. Those Musscluians who pretend to be 
|lie All rc|>Ecseat during the tiCa 
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daj'S of this festival ali the traditional circUin* 
stances coimecud wiih i|ie death of Hossein^ 

MOHIHJNCjEN, a unMi ot Prussia, in the 
proiince of Oherland, siiuate on a lake of the 
same name, which uUnott surrounds it. Here 
is an old eastlc, loruKTly a convent, belonging 
It) the knights ot the Teutonic ortler, in coiisie- 
quciice ol wliose wars the town lias frequently 
suffered. It is fiO miles S.S.W . of Konigsberg, 
and 5() S.E. of Daul?io. 

MOWKllED* a. Crazed; mudded 

tvurih.) 

MO'Iiy>RK. 5. .A Portugal coin, tated at 
one pound seven slnl lings. 

MO'IETV. s. {muiticy French, from rnozen, 
the middle.) Half; one of two equal parts 
(C/rtr.). 

To MOIL. V. a, (wiottfV/er, French.) |. To 
daub with «lirt {Knolles). S?. To weary 
{Chapmati). 

To Moil. v. n. {mouiller, French.) I. To 
labour in the mire {Bacon), 2, To toil; to 
drudge ( fj Estrange) , 

MOINE (Stephen la), a learned French di- 
vine of the proU'Staixt perbun^ion^ was born at 
<vaen in 1624. He was proi■i:s^or of divinity at 
Leyden, and died iu 168^. lie wrote several 
esteemed theological treatises. 

Moine (Peter le), a French \)oet, burn at 
(Jhatunon iu Bassigny in l602. He was a 
jesuit, and wrote an epic poem, entitled, Saint 
i^ouis, on la Couionne reconquis^ sur les inh- 
delies, lie died in 1672. 

Mo IN E (Francis le), a French painter, born 
at Purls in 16B8. He |)ainted the apotheosis of 
Hercules in the saloon at Versailles, for which 
the king made him bis first painter, and gave 
him a large pension. He stabbed himself iq a 
fit of lunacy in 1737- 

MOlUA, (sometimes written Moyra), a 
town of Ireland, situatwi in the county of 
I)o\yn and province of Ulster, (h) miles Iroui 
llublin; noted for its linen inaiuifacture, and a 
monthly market for vending the same. It uves 
inle of carl to the family of llawdon. Lord 
Moira has here a very beautiful sCtTil; and here 
is a handsome church, a charity school, and 
two dissenting meeting-houses. 

MOISSAC, an ancient towi) of France, in 
the deprtmeut of Lot. It has a great trade in 
corn and flour, and is seated on the Tarn, neair 
the Garuune, J3 miles N.W. of MontaMban. 
Lon. I. 17 E. Lat, 44. 6 N. 

MGIST. a. {rnuhic, French.) 1. Wet, not 
dry; wet, not liquid; .wet in a small degree 
{Pope), 2. Juicy; succulent 

TuMoist. 7b IVI.oiSTfcN.f>.fl. (iroin moist,) 
To make damp; tci niake wet to a small degree; 
to d uiip i^Mspeare). 

MO'lSTENliR. s, (from moisUn.) The 
person or thing that moistens. 

MO'ISTNESS. s. (from woiVp Dampness; 
wcnicss in a small degree {Addison), 

MO'ISTURE, s. (taoiieur, French, from 
moist.) I. State of being moist; moderate 
wetness (Sidney), 5i, Small quantity of liquid 

(AJ^iyh^m dii), v» born atyjtti 
H 
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in Champagne, A.O. 1667. His father was that I am a Christian (said lie one day to ft 
a surgeon. At the revocation of the edict of person who thought to pay him a compliment 
Mantes he determined to fly into England by observing that niatneinaiicians were at- 
rather than aluindon the religion of his fathers, tached to no religion), by forgiving the speech 
Before he left France he had begun the study you have now made.*' The practice of giving 
of mathematics; and having iierfectcd himself vails to servants was not laid aside in his 
in that science in London, he was obliged, by time ; and, on this account, when a nobleman 
the meanness of his circumstaiices, to leach it. asked him why he did not dine ofiener with 
Mewton’s Priiicipia, which accidentally fell him ? ** You must excuse me, my lord (rc- 
into his hands, showed him how lilllc progress plied he),^ I cannot alford it.** 
he had made in a science of which lie thought MOKES OF A NET. The meshes (Ains»), 
himself master. From this and Newton’s other MO'KY. a. Dark ; murky {Ainsworth) 
work he acquired a knowledge of the gcoinc- MOLA (Pietro Francesco), an eini- 
try of infinites with as great facility as he had nent painter, was born, according to most 
learned the elementary geometry ; and in a authors, at Lugano, a city belonging to the 
short time he was (it to be ranKed with the Switzers, in tlie year !()()()• Others aihrm 
most celebrated mathematicians. His success that the place of his birth was Coldra, in the 
in these studies procured him a seat in the district or Como. He was at first the disciple 
Royal Society of l^ndon and in the Academy of Giuseppe d’Arpino, and afterwards of Al- 
of Sciences at Paris. His merit was so well bano. When he quitted the school of the 
understood in the former, that he was thought latter he went to Venice, and studied assidu- 
capable of deciding in the famous dispute ously the pictures of Titian, Tintoretto, Bus* 
tween Leibnitz and’ Newton concerning the sail, and Paolo Veronese. He painted histo- 
differential calculus. He published a Treati se rical subjects and landscapes with great 
on Chances in 1738, and another on Anniii- success; but his ceniiis seemed more particu^i 
ties in 1752; both extremely accurate and lurly adapted to the latter. His pictures, iti 
valuable. The Philosophical Transactions both styles, are spoken of witli the warmest 
contain many interesting memoirs of his com* commendations. He died in ]()()5. — He had 
position.— Some of them treat of the method a brother, Giovanni Battista, who was also a 
of fluxions; others are on the lunula of Hip* painter, and of some merit, but very inferior 
pocrates ; others on physical astronomy, in to that of the older. 

which he resolved many important problems; Mol A, {Mola, Ilebr.) I. Thcknec>pan so 
and others, in short, on the analysi.s of the named, because like a mill-stone. 2. A 
games of chance, in which he followed a dtf- shapeless mass of flesh in the uterus ; a false 
lerent course from that of Montmort. To- conception. See Midwifery. 
wards the close of his life he lost his sight and Mola di Bari, a town of Naples, in 

hearing; and the demand for sleep became so Terra di Bari, on the coast of the gulf of Vc- 

S rcat that he recpiiied twenty hours of it in a nice, 12 miles K. of Bar), 
ay. He died at London, 17-H, aged 87 . Mola ni Gakta, an ancient town of 
His knowledge was not coufmed to mathema- Naples, in Terra di Bari, seated on the gulf of 
tics ; but he retained to the last a taste for po- Venice, 14 miles E. of Bari, 
lite literature. He was intimately acquainted MOLARIS. (from molaris, a grindstone, 
with the best authors of antiquity; and he because they grind the food.) A double 
was frequently consulted about dimcnlt pas- tooth. See Teeth. 
sages in their works. Rabelais and Muliere MOLAR GLANDS. Glandnlai molarcs. 
were his favourite French authors; he had Two sal ival glands situated on each side of the 
them by- heart; and he one day observed to mouth, between the massetcr and buccinator 
•ne of his acquaint suice, that he would ra- muscles, and whose excretory ducts open near 
thcr have been Moliere than Newton.” He the last dens molaris. 
recited whole scenes of the Misanthrope with MOLASSES. Sec Mo losses. 
that delicacy and force with which he remcm- MOLD, a town in Flintshire, where the 
. bered to have heard them recited at Paris 70 assizes arc held. It is five miles S. of Flint, 
yeais before by-Moliere’s own company. He MOLDAVIA, a province of Turkey in 
judged severely of mankind ; and could never Europe, 270 miles long and 210 broad; 
conceal his disgust at the conversation of a bounued on the N. by Poland, from which it 
fool, nor hit aversion to cunning and dissimu- is also divided on the N.E. by the Dniester ; 
lation. He ^vas free from the afiectation of on the K. by New Russia ; on the S. E. by 
science ; ami no one could know him to be a Bessarabia ; on theS. by Bulgaria, from which 
.jnajthematician but from the accuracy of his it is parted by the Danube; 011 the S.W. by 
■ mughto. His conversation was general and Walachia ; and on the W. by Tranwlvania 
instructive. Whatever be said was well di- and Hungary. The other principal rivers 
gested and clearly expressed. His style pos- arc the Prutli, Mold.111, and Burdalach. The 
sessed more strength and solidity than orna- soil is rich, and it abounds in good pastures, 
ment and animation; but he was always which feed a great number of horses, oxen, 
^rrect, and he bestowed as much pains on and sheep : it also produces corn, pulse, 
his sentences as on his calculatioiis. He could honey, wax, fruits, with plenty of game'and 
' never^ endure any bold assertions or indecent fowls, I'he stjvereign, who is styled nospodar, 
^ tw at i kiims against religion. 1 show you is tributaiy to the grand seignior, llie inha« 
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Utants are' Chrlatians of the Greek church> 
and Jassy is the principal town. 

MOLDAVIAN BAUM^ in botany. See 
Dracocephalum. 

MOLB. 5. (nioeh Saxony mole, French.) 

1. A formless concretion of extravasatcd 
blood, which grows into a kind uf flesh in 
the uterus, and is called a false conception 
(Quincy). 9. A natural spot or discoloration 
of the body {Pope). 3. A mound; a dike 
(Sandy 5). 4, A little beast that works under 
ground. 

Mole, a mountain of Savoy, which, from 
its height and fine sloping peak, is an object 
of great beauty when seen from the lake of 
Geneva. At its foot is the town of Bontie- 
ville,,!;20 miles S. of Geneva. 

Mole, a river in Surry, which runs to 
Darking, and passing beneath Box Hill, is lx- 
lieved to disappear in its vicinity, and to rise 
again near Leathcrhcad. Hence it is supposed 
to derive its name : but the fact is, that a tract 
of sofl ground, two miles in length, called the 
Swallows, ill very dry seasons absorbs the 
waste water in caverns in tlie sides of the 
banks; but not so as to prevent a constant 
stream from flowing into an open channel 
above ground. 'I'he Mole, proceeding from 
Leathcrliead to Cobhaiii, enters the Thames 
at it. Moulsey. 

Mole (St. Nicholas). See Nicholas, 
St. 

Mole, in mastiology. SccTalpa. 

Mole>rat, ill mastiology. See Mus. 

Moles, {mola.) In medicine. By this 
term authors have intended to describe very 
different productions of, or excretions from, 
the uterus. 

By some it has been used to signify every 
kind of fleshy substance, particularly those 
which are properly called polypi ; by others, 
those only which arc the consequence of im- 
perfect conception, or when the ovum is in a 
morbid or decayed state ; and by many, which 
is the most {lonular opinion, every conguhim 
of blood whicii continues long enough in the 
uterus to assume in form, and to have only the 
fibrous part, as it has been called, rcmaimn& . 

There is surely niiicli impropriety, says Dr. 
Denman, in including under one general name 
apMaranccs so contrary, and substances so 
dinerent. 

For an account of the first kind, see Po- 
lypus. 

Of the second kind, wliieli has been defin- 
ed an ovum dej'oruie, as* it h the consequence 
of conception, it might more jusitly be ar- 
ranged under the ebss monsters ; for though^ 
it h<it the appearance of a shapeless mass of 
flesh, if examined carefully with a knife, va- 
rious parts of a child may be discovered, lying 
together in apparent confusion, but in actual 
regularity. The. pedicle also hv which it is 
connects to the uterus is not of a fleshy (ex- 
tore, Hke that of the polypus, hut has a regu- 
lar series of v^cls like the umbilical cord, 
end there is likewise a placenta and mem- 
branes conto'tuing water. T&e ^^mptoms at- 
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tending the formation, growth, and expulsion 
of this apparently confused mass from the 
uterus, correspond with those of a well 
formed child. 

\Vith respect to the third opinion of a mole, 
an incision into its substance will discover its 
true nature ; for althougl) the external surface 
appears at the first view to be org.mi/.ed flesh, 
the internal part is composed luciely of coagu- 
lated bloqd* 

MOLK-CRICKLT, in zoology. See 
Gryllotalpa. 

MO'LKCAS'J’. s. {mole and casi.) Hillock 
cast tip by a mole {Morlimcr), 

M(i'LKCATCHER. s. (mo/eand catcher,) 
One whose ciiiploymcnt is to catch moles. 

MOlJillllLL. 5. (We and hill.) Hillock 
thrown up by the mole working under ground. 

^ Various means have been contrived for ex- 
tirpating moles, such as irrigating the fields 
infested with them, &c. ; but the most eflcc- 
tual is that described by Dr. Darwin in his 
Phylologia, and derived from the experience 
of a successful niole-caicluT. This man com- 
menced his operations before the rising of the 
sun, when he carefully watched their situa- 
tion ; and, frequently observing the motion of 
the earth above their walks, he struck a spade 
into the ground behind them, cut ofl' their re- 
treat, and dug them up. 

As moles usually place tbelr nests much 
dee^xr in the ground than their couimon ha- 
bitations are situated, and thus produce an 
elevation, or a mole-hil), the next step is to 
demolish such nests by the spade ; after which 
the frequented paths must be distinguished 
from the by-roads, for the purpose of setting 
subterraneous traps. This will be eflected by 
marking every new niole-hill with a slight 
pres^ule of the foot, and observing the next 
d^ whether a mole has passed over it and 
eflaced such mark ; which operation must be 
repeated two or three mornings in succession, 
but without making an impression so deep as 
to alarm and induce the animal to open an- 
other passage. 

The traps must now be set in the frequent- 
ed paths, and ought to consist of a hollow 
wooden semicyliiider, each end of which 
should be furnished with grooved rings, con- 
taining two nooses of horse-hair, that are fas- 
tened loosely in the centre, by means of a peg, 
and arc stretched above the surface of the 
ground by a bent stick or strong hoop. As 
soon as the mole passes half wav through one 
of these nooses, and removes the central peg 
in his course, the curved stick rises in conse- 
quence of its elasticity, and thus strangles the 
animal. 

The method above detailed being ingenious, 
it deserves to be generally adopted ; as those 
whose grounds are infested with moles may 
easily extirpate. them, or teach the art to their 
labourers. It is,.ho\Vevcr, in our opinion» an 
undecided point, whether these liulc qua« 
dnipcds, that live entirely on worms and in- 
sects, of consume incalculable 

numbers, axe )b« considered as barniiess# 

H 9 
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riMy, useful rather than noxious ; especially 
they have their formidable natural encnlies in 
Ibxes, inariiup, weasels, hedge-hogs, serpents, 
and cats. I'arther, ii has been observed, that 
fields and prdctis where all tlie moles had 
been caught abounded with vermin anti in- 
sects. But, if thcac burrowing creatures be* 
c>ome too numerous and hiirtful lo the vegeta- 
liou of pl^uits, or dangerous to dykes and 
banks, the most easy iiiclliod of itslroying 
them is to expose a few living lobsters in a 
deep-glazed cariheii vessel, the top of which 
is somewhat narrower than its basis, so that 
they cannot escape : such a pot must be bii- 
rted several inches deep in the ground, and 
covered with green sods, so as to be accessible 
to the mole, which is remarkably partial to 
that shell-fisli. No sooner has one of the for- 
mer entered the pot, than others from the vi- 
cinity will hasten to the fatal receptacle, in 
consequence of the noise made by the cap- 
tive ; and thus meet w ith inevitable destruc- 
tion. 

To MOLEST, r. a. {molesfust l^atin.) To 
disturb; to ironble: to vrx 
. MOLEST ACTION, (j. molesiia, Latin.) 
Disturbance; uneasiness caused by vexation 
{Bretjcn ) . 

MOLE'STER. i. (from molest.') One who 
disturbs. 

MOLESWOllTH (Robert), an Irish no- 
bleman and writer, born at Dublin in 
1I656. Hi? father was a mcicbant, and left 
him a considerable fwrtune. 11c married a 
sister of the earl of Bcllansout, and concurred 
so heartily in the revolution, that king Wil* 
liam mjidc him one of hiii privy council, and 
in Ih’pS sent him cnvoy-cxtraorrlinaiy to Den- 
mark ; but his beiiaviotir proving disagreeable 
to the Danish monarch, he was forbidden the 
court, after residing there three years. On 
this he returned lo England, where he wrote 
his Account of Denmark, which was well 
received by the public, but gave great ofienee 
to the government of that conutry. George I. 
made him a commissioner of trade and plan- 
tations, and advanced him to the |)ecragc of 
Ireland in 171(). He died in 

MO'LETRACK. s. {mole and truck.) 
Course of the mole under ground {Mortimer). 

MO'LEWARP. s. {mold and peoppan, 
Sax.) A mole : properly mouldwarp {JJray- 
ion). 

MOLIERE (Jean Baptiste, Pocquclin dc), 
a French comic writer, whose real name was 
Poequelin, was born at Paris about l620. He 
was intended for the business of a tapestry- 
xnakcr, which was his father's occupation ; 
but his grandfather often taking him to the 
theatre, the boy conceived so great a disgust to 
trade that hU father ellowed him to follow 
his studies, which he did under the Jesuits. 
When canlinal Richelieu gave his protection 
to dramatic poets, there were set up several 
private theatres at Paris, to one of which Mo- 
Herd attached himself, and then it was that he 
changed hia name. In 1653 he formed a the- 
atrical company, in eonjunction with La 
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Bcjart, an acticsiii ef promisiiis talents, anA 
went lo Lyons-, where he produced hit first 
fday, callecl L'Etourdi, or tlie Blunderer. 
After visiting several places, this com|nny 
came to Paris, and exhibited before the court 
in i 65R, and were so well approved, that the 
king to(^ them into his service, and Moliere 
o1>tained a pension. His last comedy W'as, lA 
Mdbde linagtnatre, or the Hypochondriac.. 
This piece w'as acted the fourth tune Feb. j7» 
1673, and on that day Moliere died. The 
circumstance of his death was very extraordi- 
nary : 'i'he chief character in the play is a 
sick man, who 011 a certain occasion pretends 
to be dead ; Moliere performed this part, and 
is said lo have died in the exhibition of it. 
Voltaire says of Moliere, that “ he retrieved 
comedy out of chaos, as Corneille did tragedy.*' 

MOLIERES, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of Lot, 1 1 miles N. of Montauban, 
and 16S. of Cahors. Lon. 1. 30E. Lat. 44. 
ION. 

MOLINA, a strong town of Spain, in New 
Castile, seated on the Gallo, in a territory 
abounding in pasture, 35 miles S.E. of Sigu- 
enza, and 38 E.N.E. of Madrid. J^on. 1. 
53 W. Lat. 40. 50 N. 

Mo LI nr A (Ijcwis), a Spanish lawyer who 
was employed by Philip 11. king of Spain in 
the councils of the Indies and ofCyastiJc. He 
is the author of a learned treatise concerning 
the entails of the ancient estates of iheSpantali 
nobility, entitled, De Hispanornm Primogeni- 
torum Ori^iiie ct Natura, published in l603, 
in folio. This book is likewise applicable to 
several provinces in France. Lewis Molina 
must not be confounded with John Molina, a 
Spanish historian, author of Cronica antiqua 
d’Arragon, published in J524, in folio ; and 
also of Dc las Casas lueniorahles d’Espagiia, in 
folio. The first work »'>ppcared at Valencia, 
and the second at Alcala. 

MOLINISTS, in ecclesiastical history, a 
sect ill the Romish church who follow tlr« 
doctrine and sentiments of the Jesuit Molina, 
relating to sufliciciit and efficacious grace. He 
taught ihat the operations of divine grace were 
entirely consistent with the freedom of hu- 
man will ; and he introduced a new kind of 
hypothesis to remove the difficulties attending 
tnedoctrioes of predestination and liberty, and 
to reconcile the jarring opinions of Augiistines, 
Thomists, Seini-Pelaeians, and other conten- 
tions divines. He affirmed that the decree of 
pTcdesti nation to eternal glory was founded 
upon a previous knowledge and consideration 
of the merits of the elect; that the grace, 
from whose operation these merits are derived, 
is not efficacious by its own intrinsic power 
Only, butalso'by the consent of our own will, 
and because it is administered in those cir- 
cumstances in which the Deity, by that 
branch of his knowledge which is called 
scienlia media, foresees that it will be effica- 
cious. The kind of prescience, denominated 
in the schools rcten/ia msdta, is that foreknow- 
ledge of future contingents that arises from an 
aequaiDtanoc' witii' the nature and faculties • of 
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ntional beings# of the circumstances in which 
they shall be placed, of the object that shall 
be presented to them, and of the inHuence 
which their circumstances and objects must 
have on their actions. 

. MOLINil^A, in botany, a genus of tl^e 
oiass octandria, order monugynia. Calyx five- 
parted ; corol fivt'-petallcd ; fiiitments villous 
at the base ; styleless $ capsule three-celled, 
thr^-vaWed ; the cells one-seeded. Three 
fpecies, indigenous to itie isle of Bourbon, 
and the Hast Indies. 

MOLISE, a territory of Naples, in the 
form of a triangle, whose sides are 2i) miles 
long,, lying between Terra di Lavoro, AbruKZO 
Citeriore, Capitaneta, ami Principato Ulte- 
riure.. It is a mountainous country, but fertile 
in corn, wine, safiVon, and silk. 

Molise, a town of Naples, capital of a 
territory uf the same name, but not populous. 
It is 50 niil"3 N. of Naples. Lon. 14. 43 K. 
Lat. 4l.3() N. 

MOLLK SoJ'l or Synjet. In music, a rela- 
tive term used by the French, signifying u flat 
sound ; that is, a sound which is half a tone 
lower than the sound with which it is com- 
pared : as B Hat, or B inolle, is a semitoi^ 
uciicath B natural, or B durum. Tuis tetni. 


Litter, as were lords Chesterfield and Lyte^I- 
ton. Our author lud large oHers made him 
to write in defence of sir Kol>trt Walpole, 
but these he rj^jected; notwithslandmg wliich, 
at the great caangeofthe ministrv in he 
was entirely iirglocicd, as well as hi.s fel- 
low-labourer »Amhcr«it. who cor.d iciul The 
Craftsman. Mr. Molluy, however, haviui» 
marnt'd a lady of fortune, was in coruiiistauces 
which enabled him to treat the i.- u.uiiude of 
his patriotic friends with the com'nupt it de- 
served. He lived many years aber this p^-riod, 
dying so lately as July iCj, 17^7. He also 
wrote three draimitic pieces, viz. The Per- 
plexed Couple ; The Coquet ; and The il.df^ 
payOHicers; none of which met w iih mucli 
succe.ss. 

jMOLfiLICKLLA, in botany, a genus (f 
the cltibs didynainia, order gyiiino. permia. 
Calyx campanulate, dilated, broader than the 
corol, spinous. Six species, natives of the 
Molucca i'^lauds, Syria, and Tartary ; s.qiue uf 
them shrub', oilieis annual herbaCiOus plants. 

MOLLUGO, African chickweed, in bo- 
tany, a genus of the class triaiulria, order tri- 
gynia. ('alyx five-leaved: corolles.? ; capsule 
tnrce-cellcd, ihrce-valved. Six species, natives 
of the Kail Indies, South America, and the 


as its sense intimates, is applied to the Hat 
souiuls on uctVMiiU of their sup;iosed softness 
or sweefness in comparison with the effect of 
the natural and sharp tones. 

MO'LLIENT. a, («a//irn5, Latin.) Suften- 

“'mO'LLIFIABLE. a. (froiiii»w////y.) That 
may be soft. ried. 

MOLLlFlCA^rrON. 5. (fro.ii muHify,) 

1. Till’ act of laollifyiiigorsoficnin;; {liacon), 

2. Pacification; mitigation (Sha\s figure). 

MO'LLIFlEll. t. (from nioUify.) 1. 

That whicli softens; that which appeases 
(Jinren). 2. He that pacifies or initigatci. 

MO'J..LlFV. w. a. (moUitf Luiin.) 1. 
7 o soften ; to make soft. 2. To assuage 
(ysrtia//). 3. 'Fo appc.'vse ; to pacify ; tonuiet 
iSfiertsrr). 4. 7'o qualify ; to lessen any tiling 
liarsh or hurdensomc {Clarendon). 

MOLLITIKSOSSIUM. {Moilitles, from 
mollis, soft.) A disease of the lioncs, in which 
they can be bent without fracturing them. 

Molliti£ 3 UirGUi.vu-M. A preterna- 
tural softness of the nails that often accom- 
panies chlorosis. 

MOLLOY (Charles, Esq.), descended from 
a good family in the kingdom of Ireland, was 
bom in the city of Dublin, and received fiart 
of his education at Trinity college there, of 
which he aflcrwards became a fellow. At his 
first couuiig to England he entered himself of 
the Middle Temple, and was supposed to have 
bad a very considerable hand in tlic writing of 
a periodical paper called Fog's Journal ; ns 
also since that time to have been almost the 
sole author of another well known paper, cn- 
.tiiled Common Sense. ’ All these ' papers 
give teitlmotiy of strong abilities, great depth 
of ui^erstandtng, and clearness of* reasoning. 
Pr. King wss a copsidcrable writer in Uvs 


Cape. 

IVIOLLIJSCA, in zoology^ the second order 
of the Linucan class vermes; they are nakod^ 
simple animals, not iuoludnl in a shell; fur- 
nished with tentacles or arms ; for the mu.st 
part inbubitants of the sea ; by their natural 
phosphorescence they illuminate in a consider- 
able degree the dark abyss of waters, and often 
reflect their corruscations to the firmament. 
See Zoology and Vermes. 

MOLCX'll, a false god of the Ammonites, 
who deflicated their children to him, by mak- 
ing them pass tlirough the tire,** as the 
scriptures express it. There are various opi- 
nions concerning this method of consecra- 
tion. Some think the children leaped over a 
fire sacred to IMoloch; others, that they 
passed between two fires ; and others, that 
they were really burnt in the fire, by way of 
sacrifice to this god. 'I’hcre is foundation fojr 
each of these opinions. For, first, it was 
usual .'iinong the pagans to lustratc or purify 
with fiic ; and, in the next place, it is ex- 
pressly said, that the inhabitants of Sephar- 
vaim burnt their children hi the fire to Ana- 
melcch and Adramclech ; much such deities 
as Moloch of the Ammonites. 

Moses, in several places, forbids the Isracl- 
iicj to dedicate their children to this gml as tlte 
Ammonites did, and threatens death and utter 
extirpation to such persons as were guilty of 
this abominable idolatry. And there is great 
probability that the Hebrews were much ad- 
dicted to the worship of this deity ; since 
Amos, and after him St. Stephen, reproaches 
them with having carried along with them 
- into the wilderness the tabernacle of their god 
^loloch. 

Solomqn built a temple to Moloch upon tw 
mount of Olives; and Manassch, a long Hmf 
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after, imitated his impiety by making his 
soil pass through the hre in honour of 
Moloch. It was chiefly in the valley of 
Tophet and Ilinnom, to the east of Jerusa- 
lem, that the Israelites paid their idolatrous 
worship to this false god of the Ammo* 
iiilcs, • 

There arc various sentiments concerning the 
relation which Moloch had to the other pagan 
diviiiUies. Some believe he was the same with 
Saturn, to whom it is well known that human 
sacrifices were offered. Others suppose him 
to be Mercury ; others, Mars ; others, Mi- 
thras; and others, Venus. l.astly, others 
lake Moloch to be the sun, or the king of 
heaven. Moloch was likewise called Milkom ; 
as appears from what is said of Solomon, that 
he went after Ashtaroth the abomination of 
the Zidoniaiis, and Milkom the abomination 
of the Ammonites. 

MOLOllCHUS, an old shepherd near Cle- 
ona?, who received Hercules with great hos- 
pitality. The hero, to repay the kindness he 
received, destroyed the Ncinxan lion, which 
laid waste the neighbouring country, and 
therefore the Ncnnean games instituted on this 
occasion arc to be understood by the words 
Ludus Molorchu There were two festivals 
instituted in his honour called Molorcheae. 

Molorchos, in the Fabrician system of 
entomology, a tribe of the genus Necvda- 
Lis, which see. 

MOLOSSliS, MoLAssF.fl, or Mkl asses, 
that gross fluid mutter remaining of sugar after 
rcfinmg, and which no boiling will bring to a 
consistence more solid than that of syrup ; 
hence also called syrup ol* sugar. Properly, 
inolosses arc only tlie sediment of one kind of 
sugar called chypre, or brown sugar, which is 
tile refuse of other sugars not to lie %vhilened 
or reduced into loaves. Molosscs arc much 
used in Holland for the preparation of tobacco, 
and also among poor people instead of sugcir. 
There is a kind of brandy or opirit made of 
molosscs ; hut by some held exceedingly un- 
wholesome. See below. 

Molosses spirit ; n very clean and pure 
spirit, much use<l in Kngland, and ma<le Ironi 
inolosses or common treacle dissolved in wa- 
ter, and fermented in the same manner as malt 
or the common malt>spirit. (See Di sr i l l A- 
TiON.) Molosses spirit coming dearer than 
that of malt, it is frequently met with basely 
adulterated with a mixture of that spirit, and 
indeed seldom is to be bought without suine 
dash of it. Many have a way of mixing malt 
'in the fermenting lir^uor ; by this the yield of 
, the whole is greatly lucreasd, and the maker 
may assure the buyer that the spirit is pure as 
it ran from the worm. In most of the nice 
cases in our compound distillery the molossea 
spirit supplies the place of a pure and clean 
spirit. Our cinnamon, citron, and other fine 
cordial waters, arc made w'ith it ; for the 
malt spirit would impart to these a very dis- 
agreeable flavour. Molosses spirit, it is possi- 
ble, the vinegar-makers mav find use for ; but 
ibc most advauCageous of all its uses is to the 
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distiller himself; a quantity of it added to nar 
treacle intended for fermentation will be of 
great use in the process, and increase very 
considerably the quantity of spirit ; but the 
proportion in regard to the new matter must 
not be too great. 

MOLOSSI, a people of Epirus, who inha- 
bited that part of the country which was called 
Molossia or Molossus, from king Molossus, a 
son of Pyrrhus and Andmmache. This coun- 
try had the bay of Aiiibracia on the south, and 
the country of ihePerrhxbeanson the cast. The 
dogs of the place were famous, and received 
the name of Molossi among the Romans. — 
Dodona was the capital of the countT^s ac- 
cording to some writers. Others, however, 
reckon it as the chief city of Thesprotia. 

MOLOSSUS, a son of P^jrrhus and An- 
dromache. He reigned in Epirus after the 
death of lleleiuis, and part of his dominions 
received the name of Molossia from him. 
{Pans.) 

^Molossus, in the Greek and I.atiii poetry, 
a foot consisting of three long syllables. As, 
audiri, canialant, virtuiem. It takes its name 
cither frnin a dance in use among the people 
called Molossi or Epirots ; or from the tem- 
ple of Jupiter Molossus, where odes were 
sung, in which this foot had a great share, 

MG LSI! El M, a town in France, in the 
department of Lower Rhine, seated on the 
Rrusch, 10 miles W. by S. of Strusburg, and 
228 E. of Paris. IjOii. ?• 35 E. Lat. 4B. 
32 N. 

MOl/I'EN. 'J'hc part. pa^s. from me//. 

Molten grease, called also Mor- 
FouNDRR,orBoDY FOUNDER. Ill veterinary 
language, a disease prodi.ccd by too great, 
sudden, or powerful exertions, when a liorse 
is not in proper condition : as in strong and 
severe huniing, long and s)x*cdy journeys, or 
hard driving in carriage^, when the animal 
has been just laktMi from grass loaded with 
impurities; just out of a dealer's possession, 
full of light llatnient fond ; or when naturally 
too foil of flesh for violent exercise. “In 
such cases,” says Tapliii, “ from the internal 
heat, increased circulation, and temiiorary in- 
flammation, tlie fut scaled upon the mem- 
branes in various parts of the body undergoes 
rarefaction and rapid solution, making distinct 
efi'orts for discharge by the diflerent emiinc- 
tories. The proportion nearest the vessels 
becomes absorbed, and there is produced some 
degree of fever; another part makes its ap- 
pearance in the excrements ; a third portion 
Axes u)>on the lungs, and obstructs respiration ; 
to these a laxation of the intestinal contents 
succeeds; aud, lastly, a looseness, or scour- 
ing ; so that in the present instance we plainly 
perceive the possibility of almost a complica- 
tion of disorders originating in a single cause, 
and the foundation of that cause— indiscre- 
tion. 

A little reflection upon the incemtrover- 
tible truth of this observation will surely point 
out to every htwiane master and faithful ser- 
vant the great danger of over-riding, driving. 
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«r fatiguing any horse whatever beyond what 
is pructent and necessary; especially when not 
in high condition for the service he may be 
engaged in, whether on the turf, field, or 
road. Let it be constantly held in remem- 
brance, more horses arc ruined and destroyed 
by cruelty and neglect than by chance or acci- 
dent. The subject wc now treat on proves, 
more than any other, the absolute necessity of 
insuring condition previous to a course of con- 
stant business.” See Condition. 

The symptoms, observes the same writer, 
are in diiferent subjects more or less violent, 
according to their state and condition at the 
time of attack ; varying in all in proportion 
to the parts most aficcted by the original cause. 
** Wherever the solution has proved most 
partial, the effect will become most predomi- 
nant ; as, for instance, upon the bowels, lungs, 
or circulation of the blood by absorption. In 
the first, great pain attends the laxation or 
looseness ; in the second, great difficulty of 
breathing from the expansion of the lungs 
may produce symptoms of inflammation there. 
And when the mass of blood is generally af- 
fected, and preternaturally loaded, fever must 
consequently ensue. These svmptoms, as be- 
fore observed, all \*ary in different subjects ; 
but one is pathognomonic or invariable tn all, 
which is the general incorporation of a greasy 
substance with the excrements, nearly similar 
to the separated particles of congealed oil in 
frosty weather ; previous to the entire solution 
of the intestinal contents, and so long as the 
dung retains its usual form, the greasy hue ap- 
pears only upon the surface, but as it advances 
in disease it becomes more intimately united. 

** So soon as ever these symptoms are per- 
ceived, proper methods should oc taken to re- 
lieve nature from the threatening o|}pTession, 
by such evacuations as the predominant cir- 
cumstances direct; at any rate let plentiful 
bleeding be the first step to reduce present, or 
prevent approaching, inflammation. If fever 
have not come on too rapidly, give, as soon 
as circumstances will |)ermit, mild laxative 
drinks ; and more |>o\verful if the strength of 
the horse will allow it. 

To attenuate the blood, relieve the lungs, 
and take off the load from the circulation, as 
well as to mitigate all symptoms of fever (if 
such there are), adopt a cooling plan of treat- 
ment, with the assistance of bran water or 
pectoral decoction, especially if the lungs are 
much oppressed, or tne approach of inflam- 
mation apprehended. The ap))ettte must also 
be attended to, and solicited in every stage of 
the disease by comfortable mashes.'* 

^ As soon as the predominant symptoms sub- 
side, Mr. Taplin recommends to proceed to a 
course of mild purging balls, going regularly 
through three doses, at such perMs as are 
best adapted to the strength of the horse. In 
a few days, after working ofl' the last dose too, 
\yc are instructed to be^n upon wariii diure- 
tics, well guarded with aromatics, giving one 
txety morning for a fortnight. 
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in begun by the alterative purgoa 

will be completed by the gradual effects of Sie 
diuretics; and, with proper attention to the 
rules laid down, the horse may be soon pro- 
‘ 1 ? condition.” 

The foregoing account of this stuaiular dis« 
ease is conformable to that of Gibson, IJrackcii, 
Wood, and otlfor veterans of the old school. 
Mr. John Lawrence also repeats ihcir account 
of It, accords principally wiih their treat- 
ment, and asserts that he has *< repeatedly 
Seen it, though not in any \cry dangerous 
form;” nay, that when a boy he was the 
occasion of it in a litirse encumbered with 
flesh and fut, having ridden him hard in hot 
weather. It is worthy of remark, however, 
that the latest veterinary writers have taken no 
notice of this disease, or at least have declined 
treating of it under the iinscieiitiflc and vague 
appellation of molten (i. e. melted) grease. 
Chemical tests applied to this matter dis- 
chargr'd from the intestines would readily de- 
cide the question as to its real nature ; which, 
instead of fat, we rather suspect to be the 
coagulable lymph of the blood, transuded 
through the coats of the intestines, or else a re- 
dundancy of their natural mucus. 

MOLTO. (Ital.) Very, or Much. A word 
used in music, in conjunction witli some 
other, by way of auginentaiion ; as, tnolfo alle- 
gro, very quick ; moUo adagio, very slow. 

MOIiUCCA ISLANDS, islands in the Rtist- 
ern Indian Sea. These valuable islands, strictly 
speaking, consist of no more than flve ; viz. 
I'crnate, Timor, or Motir, Tydor, Machian, 
and Bachian; but Amboyna, Bourso, Ce- 
ram, and several others, are now included in 
the name of Moluccas. The flve former are 
not out of sight of each other, and lie all of 
them within the compass of twenty-flve 
leagues. They arc famous for producing 
several sorts of valuable spices, but especially 
nutmegs and cloves, and are under the do* 
'minion of three kings. Their coasts are ren* 
dered very dangerous by sands and shelves. 
They were formerly subject to the Chinese, 
fell next under the Javanese, were, in process 
of time, subdued by the Malayans; and the 
Mahometans had begun to settle in them, and 
convert the inhabiunts to their religion but 
a very little while before they were discovered 
by the Portuguese. Their cnief riches consist 
in cloves: they have extraordinary jiarrots, 
which exceed in beauty those of the West 
Indies: and many binls of paradise. They 
have also almonds, and coarse tobacco. Dur- 
ing their wars with the Portuguese, they 
burnt all their clove-trees, retired to the moun- 
tains and deserts, and foihad selling any thing 
to that nation on pain of death : a prohibi- 
tion which reduced them to great extremity. 
Though they burnt the cloves out of despair, 
their ashes so enriched the soil that it produced 
cloves in greater abundance than ever in a few 
years. Many of these islands had their parti- 
cular kin», but all subject to the king of Tcr- 
oate ; ana thqr served under him to revenge 
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the death of king Aerio, who was treache« 
rously murdered hy the Portuguese. This 
great. king's name was Cachil Babu, Aerio's 
(bird son. He allowed the Dutch to trade 
here ; in 15gg entered ituo a strict friendship 
with theiUt and they assisted him to shake on 
the yoke of the Snnninrd!« and Portiigncse. 

AIOLUCCENSK LIGNDM. See Lig- 
num PAVANAB. 

MOliY, in botany. Sec Allium. 
MOLYBDAl^. Onolt/hilas). Salts formed 
y the union of the niolybdic arid w'iih 
ifferent. bases : thus, molybdat of alumin, 
niolvbdat of antimonvt &c. 

JVtoLYBDAT OF LliAO. SccPlUMBUM. 

Molybdenum, in mineralogy, a genus 
of the class nietalj. Bhicijh i^rcy, not lainiah- 
ing, brittle, not magnetic, composed of scaly 
panicles cohering together; specific gravity 
7,600; nearly infusible, gradually becoming 
a white, volatile oxyd wiieii heated, which 
with borax forms a violet, and with inicrocos- 
mic salt a green glass ; partly soluble in sul- 
phuric acid, and giving the solution a given 
and then a blue colour. One sfx'cics only; 
M. vulgare, common innlybdaenuni; niolyb- 
daena ; molybdenite ; snlpinirised moiybdscna, 
Schmeisscr; sulphuretof molybd.xnaj 'riiom- 
yon; waaserbley, Werner. Fouiulin France, 
Spatn» Sweden, Saxony, Siberia, and Iceland, 
in gangues of feldspar, lithoniargc, or quartz, 
generally in masses consisting of sniail grains 
agglutinated together, sometimes crysUilliscd in 
six-sided tables ; colour light leaibgrey, with 
sometimes a sh^eof r^'d j streak hlueLh-grcy, 
metallic; powder blueish ; soft, opake, stain- 
ing the fingers, and feeling a little greaw to the 
touch ; texture lamellar, with the foliations 
thin, incurved, and slightly flexible: with 
Warm nitric acid it efTvivesces, lca\ing a grey 
oxyd undissolvnl ; before tlie blow-pipe it eva- 
|)0rates in white sulphureous vaixiurs; specific 
gravity from 4,6U(j to 4,738 ; contains, 
Molybdoinum - - - • (iO 

&dpnur 40 

100 

*the yellow lead ore, or molybdat of lead, as 
it is called by Thornsrin, seems rather to lie a 
species of lead than of molybdasnum, and will 
hence be found arranged under the article 
Plumbum. 

From the experiments of Mr. Hatchet, U 
follows that molybclaRiium is c.ipabie of com- 
bining with four diflerent proportions of oxy- 
gen, find of forming four oxyds; namely, *1. 
The black; S, the blue; 3. the green, to 
which Mr. Hatchet baa mven the name of 
inolybdou.s acid ; and, 4. the yellow or white, 
ojr the molybdie acid. 

1 . The protoxyd, or black oxyd, may be ob» 
taihed by mixing molybdie acid with charcoal 
powder in A crucible, and applying heat. A 
black mass remains, which is the black oxyd.. 
It seem# to contain only a very minute quan- 

^ ^ obtained b; 
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same process not carried so far : it is formed 
also wnenerer a plate of tin is plunged into a 
solution of molybdie acid. 

3 The peroxyd is obtained by distilling six 
parts of diluted nitric acid repeatedly oil' native 
molymbdena in powiler. A white mass is left 
behind, composed of sulphuric and molybdie 
acids. A little pure water washes awuy the 
sulphLuic acid, and molybdie acid remains 
behind. This acid has at first a white colour ; 
but when melted and sublimed it becomes 
yellow, 

Mulybdaenuin combines readily with sul- 
phur, and the compound has exactly the 
properties of inol^hthcta, the substniiee which 
Scheele decompounded. Molyinhd.Tria is there- 
fore siilnhiiret uf niolybdciiuni. The reason 
that Sclieele obtained from it molybdie acid 
was, that the metal combined with oxygen 
during his process. Siilphiiret of niolybdiciiuin 
may he formed also hy distilling together one 
part of molybdie acid and hve parts of sulphur. 
Alolybdenuin is also capable ol cuiiiiiiiiiiig with 
phosphorus. 

Few of the alloys of this metal have been 
hitherto examined. 

ll seems capable of uniting with gold. The 
alloy is probunly of u white colour. It com- 
bines readily with platinum in the state of an 
oxyd. The compound is fusible. Its specific 
gravity is SO, 000. 

The alloys of molybdenum with silver, iron, 
and copper, are metallic and friable ; tliosa 
wdth lead and tin are powders which raimot be 
fused. Several other comhinations have been 
made both by Hieliii and Richter; but as the 
metals which they tiled were alloyed not with 
inoljbdasnuin, but with molyinbnic acid, they 
cannot be considered as by any means the 
same with the alloys foimed by molybdxnum 
itself. 

Assay and Analysis , — ^The most usual way 
of decomposing the sulphiirct of uiolybdieua 
is by detonation with nitre : but by this means 
the molybdie acid becomes so intimately com- 
bined with pot-ash as to render it extremely 
dinicidt hy subsequent operations to obtain. 
The best method of proceeding therefore ap- 
jM*ars to be the following. 

fl. To one part of finely pulverized molyl^ 
daena add four or five parts of moderately dU 
luted nitric acid, and distil the mixture nearly 
to dryness : then return the contents of the re- 
rei\cr into the retort, add some more nitric 
acid, and proceed a second time to distillation : 
re|>eal this for three or four times till the inso- 
luble matter in the retort is as white as chalk* 
Then pour off the supernatant fluid, and wash 
the ivnite matter repeatedly in warm water, 
adding the washings to the other fluid. 

b, Evaporate the residual fluid to a moderate 
degree of concentration, and then pour in am- 
monia ; the flrst portions will occasion A pre- 
cipitation ; but by adding more ammonia and 
assisting the process by a gentle warmth, the 
whole precipitate will be re-dissolyed : theis 
drop in stmng nitric acid to complete the taroa 
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VTiiiott of the alkaU> and a white preei{Sitate will 
fall down 9 which is to be separated by the 
filter, and washed in wnnh water. 

c. The residual fluid with the washings 
being mixed together now contains ammonid 
combined vvith nitric and sulphuric acids, the 
latter of which arises from the oxygenation of 
the sulphur in the ore. Nilrat of baryte being 
dropped in, a precipitation of sulphatcd baryte 
takes place, from the amount of which the 
quantity of sulphur in llic ore is readily in- 
ferred. 

d. The white matter obtained in processes 
r/ and Z*, whicii is uiolyhdic acid with a little 
oxyd of iron, must now be dissoKed in strortg 
sulphuric acid, and the solution subsequently 
diluted with }Q times its weight of water: 
ainmoiiia being now cautiously added to per- 
fext saturation, the iron will gradually fall down 
in the Mate of yellow oxyd. 

r. The clear liquor of the preceding process 
being evaporated to dryness, the salt thus pro- 
cured is to be strongly trcaierl in a glass 
vessel till all the sulphat of arnmonii is ex- 
pelled: what remains hchiiul is a black blistered 
mass, ivlticii by abstraction with nitric acid is 
converted into a yellow powder, which is pure 
niolybdic acid. 

liie only material oVijection to this method 
of analysis is that the iiiolybdjeiia exists in its 
metallic .state in the ore, but i.s obtained in the 
analysis in the state of acid : and as the amount 
of oxygen in molybdic acid has not yet been 
ascertained, this analysis is ut best only an ap- 
proximation to a true knowledge of the ingre- 
diciit.s of the ore, so long as we remain igno- 
i'jnt of the composition of inolyhdic acid. 

Neither the metal nor any of* its preparations 
have hitherto been made use of. 
MOLYBDENITE. See MotYBDiBNuivi. 
MOLYNEUX (Williain), an excellent 
tnatheiaiiiciau and astronomer, was born ut 
Dublin' in lG6(). After the usual grammar 
education, which he hail at home, he was en- 
tered of the unlversiu of that city. Here he 
distinguished himself by the probity of his 
manners, as well as by the strength of his 
part's ; and having made a remarkable progress 
in academical learning, and |>arlicul«irly in the 
new philosophy, as it was then called, after 
four years spent in this university, he was sent 
over to London, where he was admitted into 
the Middle Temple in l67i>. Here he spent 
three years, in the study of the laws ot hw 
cotintty. But the bent ot his genus lay strongly 
toward mathematical and philosophical studies; 
an<l even at the university he conceived a dis- 
like tOAcholaslic learning, and fell into the me- 
thods of lord Bacon. 

Ucturiiiiig to Ireland in 1078, he shortly 
after married Lucy the daughter of sir William 
Domville, the king’s attorney -general. Being 
master of an easy fortune, he continued to 
indulge himself in proaecuiing such branches 
of natural and experimental philosophy as 
were most agreeable to his fancy ; in which 
astfono^ hsfving the greatest share, he began, 
f bou( 108L a literary correspoxwftnce with Mr. 
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Flamsteed, the king's astronomer, which he 
kept up for several years. In 1()83 he formed 
a design of erecting u Philosophical Society at 
Dublin, in imitation of the Boyal Society at 
London ; and, by tlic countenance and en- 
couragement of sir Willi Am Pciiy, who ac- 
cepteef the oHic e of prcMih •!«, began a weekly 
meeting that year, when our aulhof was ap- 
pointed their first secretary. 

Mr. IMolyneux’.s reputation for learning 
recn.isoviiired him, in 1684, to the notice 
and favour of the first great duki* of Ormond, 
then lord lieiiienant of Ireland , by whose 
influence chiefly lie was anpoinicd th.it year, 
j>)int!y with sir William Uobinsnn, ^u^vcyor« 
general of the king's buildings and woiks, and 
chief engineer. 

in lb86, be was chosen fellow' of the Royal 
Society at London ; and that year he was sent 
by the go\crnaH‘nt to view the most consider- 
able fortn-sses in Flanders. Accordingly he 
travelled tbrongli that country and Holland, 
with part of Germany and France ; and car- 
rying with liiin letters of recomnieii(iution 
from Fluinsteed to Cassini, he was introduced 
to him, and others, the most eminent astro- 
nomers in the several places through which 
he passed. 

Soon after bis return from abroad, be print- 
ed .'It Dublin, in UiSt), his Scioiherscum Telc- 
scopium, containing a Deseri]>t;on of the 
Structure and use of a Telescopic Dial, in- 
vented by him : .mother edition of which was 
publishecl at London in 17<^>0. 

In 1088 lilt Philosophical Society of Dublin 
was broken up mid dispersed by the confusion 
of the times. Air. Molyneux had distinguished 
himself as a member of it from the beginning, 
and presented several discourses upon curious 
subjects; Mune of wliich were transmitted to 
the Royal Society at Lowlon, and uftervi'ards 
printed in the Phil(;so{)hiral Transactions. In 
I <>1^9, among great numbers of other Protes- 
tants, he withdrew from the disturbances in 
Ireland, occasioned by the seventies of Tyr- 
conners government *, anrl after a short stay at 
Loudon he fixed himself with his family at 
Chester. In this rctiromeiit he employed him- 
self in putting together the materials he had 
some time before prepared for his Diuptri^s, 
in which he was niueh assisted by Mr. Flam- 
steed ; and in August 1690, he went to Lon- 
don to pin it to ihe press, where the sheets 
were revised by Dr. Halley, who, at our au- 
thor's request, gave leave for printing, in the 
appcuflix, his celebrated Theorem for finding 
the Foci of Optic Glasses. Accordingly the 
book came out, 1^2, in 41o, under the title of 
Dioptrica Novi: a Treati.scof Dioptrics, in 
two parts ; wherein the various effects and ap- 
pearances of spherical glasses, both convex and 
concave, single ami combined, in te]e.«copes 
and iiiicrosco|)es, together with their usefulness 
in many concerns of liiiman life, arc ex- 

S 'aiiied." He gave it tfie title of Dioptrica 
ova, l)olh ^caiiise it was almost wholly new, 
very little being borrowed from other writers, 
aud because U was the first book that appeared 
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in English upon the subject. The work con- 
tains several of the most generally useful pro- 
)K>sitions for practiM. demonstrated in a clear 
and easy manner, for which reason it was for 
many yeara used by the artificers : and the se- 
cond part is very entertaining, especially in the 
history which he gives of the several optical in- 
strument#, and of the discoveries made by 
them. 

^ Before he left Chester he lost his lady, who 
died soon after she bad brought him a son. Ill- 
ness had deprived her of her eye-sight 12 years 
before, that is, soon after her marriage ; from 
which time she had been very si^ly, and 
afflicted with great pains in her head. 

As soon as the public tranquillitv was settled 
in his native country, he returned home ; and, 
upon the convening of n new parliament in 
16 q 2 , was chosen onebf (he representatives for 
the city of Dublin. In the next parliament, 
in lGg6, he was chosen to represent the uni- 
versity there, and continued to do so to the end 
of his life; that learned bo^ having lately 
conferred on him the degree ot doctor of laws. 
He was likewise nominated by the lord- lieu- 
tenant one of the commissioners for the for- 
feited estates, to which employment was an- 
nexed a salary of 500l. a year; but looking 
upon it as an invidious office, he declined it. 

In 1698, he published The Case of Ire- 
land stated, in regard to its being bound by 
acts of Parliament made in England: in 
which it is supposed he has delivered all. or 
most, that can ne said upon this subject, with 
great clearness and strength of reasoning. 

Among many learned persons with whom 
he maintained correspondence and friendship, 
Mr. Locke was in a jiarticular manner dear to 
him, as appears from their letters. In the 
above mentioned year, which was the last of 
our author's life, ne made a journey to Eng- 
land, on purpose to pay a vi.dt to that great 
man ; and not long after his return to Ireland, 
he was seized with a fit of the stone, which 
terminated his existence. 

Besides the three works already mentioned, 
viz. the Sciothericuin Tclesconium, the Diop- 
trica Nova, and the Case of Ireland stated; 
he published a great number of pieces in the 
Philosophical Transactions, which arc con- 
tained in the volumes 14, 15, 16, 18, 1(), 20, 
SI, 22, 23, S6, 2g, several papers commonly 
in cacn volume. 

• Molykeux (Samuel), son of the former, 
wa# born at Chester in July and e<ki- 

cated with great care by his fither, according 
to the plan laid down by Locke on that sub- 
ject. When his father died, he fell under the 
inanagement of his uncle. Dr. Thomas Moly- 
nenx. an excellent scholar and physician at 
Dublin, and also an intimate frienci of Mr. 
Locke, who executed his trust so well, that 
Mr. Molyiieux became afterwards a most po- 
lite and accomplished gentleman, and was made 
secretary to George the 3d when prince of 
Wales. Astronomy and optics being his fa- 
vourite studies, as they had been his father's, 
he projected many schames for the advance- 
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ment of them, and was particularly emplo^'ci! 
In the years 1733, 1734, and 1735, in perfect- 
ing the method of making tele8CO))e8 ; one of 
which instnimenis, of his own making, he 
had tiresented to John the 5th, king of Por- 
tugal. 

Being soon after appointed a commissioner 
of the admiralty, he became so engaged in pub- 
lic affairs, that he had not leisure to pursue those 
enquiries any farther, as he intended. He 
therefore gave his papers to Dr. Robert Smith, 

i irofessor of aslrouomy at Cambridge, whom 
le invited to make use of his house and ap|)a- 
ratus of instruments, in order to finish what he 
had left imr^rfect. But Mr. Molyneux dying 
soon after, Dr. Smith lost the opportunity ; he 
however supplied what was wanting from M. 
Huygens and others, and published the whole 
in his Complete Treatise of Optics. 

MOMBAZA, or Mon baza, a town of 
Africa, in an island of the same name, with a 
cjsllc and a fort ; seated on the eastern coast, 
opposite to the country of Moiubnza in Zan- 
giicbar, 70 miles south of Melinda, and subject 
to Portugal. JiOn. 48. 0 E. Lat. 44. 0 N. 

Mom BAZA, a country of Africa in Zangue- 
bar, subject to the Portuguese, from whence 
they export slaves, gold, ivory, rice, flesh, and 
other provisions, with which they supply the 
settlements in Brasil. The king of this coun- 
try being a Christian, had a quarrel with the 
Portuguese governor, took the castle by assault, 
turnerl Mabometan, and inurdcrea all the 
Christians, in ifldl ; but in 1720 they became 
mn*«trrs of the territory again. 

MOMh!). s, A dull, stupid blockhead; a 
slock ; u post {Shakspeare). 

MOMENT. 5. {Momenl, Fr. momentum, 
Lat.) 1 . Consequence ; importance ; weight ; 
value (RenZ/cy). 2. Force; impulsive weight ; 
actuating power Uien Jomon). 3. An indi- 
visible particle of lime {Prior). 

Moment, in time,' is sometimes taken for 
an extremely small part of duration ; bur, rnore 

f troperly, it is only an instant or termination or 
imit in time, like a point in geometry.- Mac- 
laiirin's Fluxions, vol. 1, |)a. 245. 

Moments, in the new doctrine of infinites, 
denote the indefinitely small parts of quan- 
tity ; or tlicy are the same with what are other- 
wise called infinitesimals, and diflerences, or 
increments and decrements; being the mo- 
mentary increments or decrements of quantity 
considered as in a continual flux. 

Moments are the generative principles of 
magnitude : they have no determined magni- 
tude of their own ; but are only inceptive of 
magnitude. 

Hence, as it is the same thing, if, instead of 
these moments, the velocities of their increases 
and decreases be made use of, or the finite 
quantities that are proportional to such veloci- 
ties; the method of jiroceeding w'hich con- 
siders the motions, changes, or fluxions of 
quantities, is denominated, by sir Isaac New- 
ton, the Method of Fluxions. 

Moment, jn the doctrine of statics, de« 
notes the prodi&t of any force into the perpen* 
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f dicutar distance of its direction from the body 
on which it t^cis. 

MOME'NTALLY. ad. {^rom momenium, 
^LatO For a- moment {Browne). 

MOMENT A'NEOUS. Mo^mentany. a. 
{momentaneus, Lat. momentanie, French.) 
Lasting hot a moment {Bacon), 

'• MO'M ENTARY. a. {from moment,) Last- 
ing for a moment 3 done in a moment (Dry- 
den). 

MO'MENTOUS. a. (from momentum, 
Latin.) Important 3 weighty 3 of consequence 
(Aidison). 

MOMENTUM, in mechanics, signifies the 
same with impetus, or the quantity of motion 
in a mo%Mngbo(ly3 which is always ccmal to 
the quantity of matter multiplied into the ve- 
locity 3 or, which is the same thing, it may he 
considered as a rectangle under the quantity of 
matter and velocity. See Force, Quan- 
tity OP MOTION, and Dynamics. 

jMOMO'UDICA. Male balsam apple. In 
botany, a genus of the class monoecia, order 
triandria. M.ilc : calyx five-cleft ; coral five- 
parted, filaments three; anthers cohering. 
Fern, calyx five-cleft ; corol five-j>arte<l ; 
styles threc-clefl; pome opt*ning elastically, 
llirec-celled. Eight species : the following are 
the chief. 

1. M. balsamina. Common balsam apple. 
Fruit angular, tubercled; leaves glabrous, 
deeply cut in a spreading palmate manner, 
trailing mcloii^like stem, sending out many 
side-branches with tendrils. A native of In- 
dia, flowering in June and July. The Indians 
employ it as a vulnerary ; for which purjxise 
they cut open the unripe fruit, and infuse it in 
sweet oil, which they expose to the snn for 
some days till it acquires a red colour. The oil 
thus prepared is applied to wounds bv being 
dropped on cotton, and is esteemed tne best 
traumatic next to the balsam of Mecca. 

2. M . charantia. Hairy moinordica. Fruit 
angular, tiibcrclcd, white, yellow or green on 
the outside 5 within, very red and fleshy, one- 
relled, bursting elastically: a native of the 
East Indies ; flowers in June and July. 

3 . M. luffa. Egyptian moniordica. Fruit ob- 
long, hairy, with chain- like angles, three- 
ccllcd, with a white flaccid esculent pulp, of 
an insipid flavour. A native of Arabia and the 
F/ist indies : flowers in July and August. 

4 . M* elatcrium. Elastic momordica. Ofli- 
rinal elatcrium. Fruit oblongs smrKith, bristly : 
does not change its colour ; but when ripe quits 
the peduncle, and casts out the seeds andjuices 
with great violence. It is the dried juice of the 
fruit that forms the elatcrium of the shops, 
and is the most powerful cathartic in the whole 
materia mcdica. SeeELATBRiUM and Cu- 
‘HJMIS acrestts. 

All these plants may be propagated by sow- 
ing the seeds in hot-beds in the same manner 
as cucumber-seeds 3 and they require the same 
atteiiiiou as the cucumber plant afterwards. 
The first three sorts arc ornamental stove 
will thrive iiuopen bordcirs. • 
MOMOTUS. Motmot. lu zoology, a 
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genus of the class aves, order pic9. Bill 
strong, slightly curved, serrate at the edges; 
nostrils feathered, tongue feathered; tail 
wed^, feet gressoTial. One species only, 
•M. Bfasiliensis, Brnsilian motmot, aflbrding 
tvvo varieties. The one is ornamented with a 
bright green above, below with a more ob- 
scure shade of the same colour : size that of a 
pie, or about seventeen inches from the tip of 
the bill to Uiat of the tail : bill conic, bent a 
little downwards, and serrated upon the edges 
of both mandibles : toes three before and one 
behind; fore- tots closely united almost the 
whole length. The other variety difiers more 
consideraluy in its colours. Both are distin- 
guished from all other birds by having the 
two middle feathers of the tail quite naked of 
their vanes for about an inch, at a small dis- 
tance from their extremity. 

‘ Some have imagined that this nakedness of 
the feathers of the tail of this bird was not the 
production of nature, but was owing to the 
caprice of the animal in tearing away the vanes 
from that part of the stalk which is seen barel 
In the young of this genus, however, natural- 
ists have observed that the vanes of these fea- 
thers arc quite entire, and that, as they advance 
to their adult state, they gradually grow shorter 
and shorter, till at la&t, in old age, they nllo- 
gether disappear. 

These birds inhabit South America : they 
are very difficult to tame, because they live 
upon insects, which cannot easily be procured 
suitable to their -taste. They arc extremely 
shy and timid when old 3 and, if then in cap- 
tivity, invariably refuse all kinds of food. From 
their solitary habits, they never go in flocks, 
nor even in pairs 3 and are hardly ever seen but 
in the midst of large forests, where they hop 
among the lower branches, or upon the ground. 
They are almost altogether incapable of flight, 
and therefore generally build their nests upon 
the ground in the deserted holes of some of 
the smaller quadrupeds. The nest consists of 
a few withered blades of grass, on which they 
deposite their eggs to the number of two. 
These birds are aescribed by Edwards under 
the name of Brasilian saw-billerl rollers ; and 
by Maregrave in his Natural History of Brasil 
they arc called guira-guainuinbi. 

MOMUS, the god of pleasantry among the 
ancients, son of Nox, according to Hesiod. 
He was continually employed in satirizing the 
gods, and whatc%'er they did was freely turned 
into ridicule. Vulcan, Minerva, Venus, &c. 
all alike experienced the shafts of his censure 
and ridicule. Such liberal reflections, how- 
ever, upon the gods were the cause that Mo- 
nuis was driven from heaven. He is MneralJy 
represented raising a mask from his face, ana 
holding a small figure in his hand. 

MONA, an island between Britain and Hi- 
bernia, anciently inhabited by a number of 
Druids. It is supposed by some to be the 
modern island of Anglesey, and by others the 
island of Man. 

Mona, an island of the Baltic Sen, 
south-west of the island of Zealand, -subject 
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to Denmaxk. liOn. 12. 30 E. Lat, 5^. 
SON. 

Mona. SeelNCHCOLM. 

MO'NACHAL. a. (monaca/, French.) Mo- 
naaiic; relating to monks, or conventual orders. 

MO^NACHISM* s. {monachisme^ French.) 
The state of monks; the monastic life. 

MO'NACO, a small but handsome and 
strong town of Italy, in the territory of Genoa, 
with a castle, citadel, and a gtHul harbour. 
It is seated on a craggy rock, and* has its own 
})rince, under the protection of France. Lon. 
7. 33 E. Lat. 43. 48 N. 

MO'NAD. Mo^nade. i. (/jcomV.) An in- 
divisible thing. See Leibkitzian philo- 
sophy. 

MONADELPHIA. and ahxfw;, 

one brotherhood.) The name of the sixteenth 
class in the Linn^an system of botany. Com- 
prehending those plants which have herma- 
phrodite flu wers^with one set of united stamens. 
Th^form a natural class, entitled columniferse. 

MONAGHAN, a county of Ireland, si- 
tuated in the province of Ulster, is bounded 
by Tyrone on the north, Armagh on the cast, 
Ciavao and Louth on the south, and Fermanagh 
on the west. It is a boggy and mountainous 
tract, but in some places is well improved. 
It contains 170,090 Irish plantation acres, 24 
parishes, hve baronies, and one borough, and 
sends four members to parliament. 1 1 is about 
30 miles long and 22 broad. The linen trade 
of this county is averaged at l04,O00l. yearly. 

Monaghan, a p^st, fair, and market town, 
and chief of the county of tliat name, is dis- 
tant 62 miles from Dublin ; it is a borough, 
and returns two members to parliament ; pa- 
tron lord Clermont. It gives title of baron to 
the family of iilavHey, and has six fairs. It 
was anciently called Muinechan. An abbey 
was founded here in a very early age, of which 
Moclodiiis the son of Aodh was abbot. In 
1462 a monastery for conventual Franciscans 
was erected on the site of this abbey, which 
was granted on the general suppression of 
monasteries to Edward Withe, and castle 
been since erected on tlie site by Edward 
lord Blayncy. 

MONAMV (P.), a good painter of sea- 
pieces, was born in Jersey ; aiul certainly (says 
Mr. Walpole), from his circumstances, or the 
views of his family, he had little reason to ex- 
pect the fame he afterwards acquired, having 
fceceived his first rudiments of drawing from a 
sign and bouse painter on I.x>iidon-bridge. But 
when nature gives real talents, they break forth 
in homeliest school. Tin: shallow waves 
that rolled under his window taught young Mo- 
naoiy what hts mgster could not teach him, and 
fitled him to imitate the turbulence of the 
ocean. In Pairtters’ hall is a large piece by 
him, painted jn 1726. He died at his house ' 
ftn Westminster the beginning of 1 740. 

MONANDRIA. (from fAuwf, alone, and 
met* a .man or husband.) The name of the 
hrst class in the Linndan sysu-iu of botany, 
ooAiprebeiidiiig ihom plants which have wy 
•me Btaim in a j&eriz)aphioc|ite flower. 
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MGNARCH. i. I . A govemoo? 

invested with absolute authority $ a king {Tern* 
pie). 2. One snperiour to the rest of the same 
kind. 3. President {Shakspeare). 

MONA'RCHAL. a. (from monarch.) 
Suiting a monarch > regal ; princely ; imperial 
(MiUon). 

MONA'RCHICAL. a. ) Vested 

in a single ruler (Brown), 

To ]V1(>NARCH1SE. v, «. (from monarch.) 
To plav the king (Shakspeare), 

monarchy, a large state governed by 
one ; or a state where the supreme power is 
lodged ill the hands of a single person. TliO 
word conics from the Greek one 

who governs alone; formed of fA^vo;, solus, 
and imperium, government." Of the 

three torins of government, viz. democracy, 
aiistocracy, and monarchy, the last is the most 
owerful, all the sinews of govern iiieiit being 
nit together, and united in the hand of the 
rince; but then there is i in miiieiu danger of 
is employing that strength to improvident or 
oppressive purposes. As a liemocrucy is the 
best calculated to direct the end of a law, and 
an aristocr.icy to invent the means by which 
that end shall be obtained, a monarchy is most 
fit for carrying ihobc means into execution. 

The most ancient monarchy was that of the 
Assyrians, which was founded soon after the 
deluge. We usually reckon four grand or uni- 
versal monarchies ; the Assyrian, Persian^ 
Grecian, and lloiiun ; though St. Augustine 
makes them but two, viz. those of B.ibyloii 
and Rome. Heins is placed at the head of the 
series of Assyrian kings who reigned at Buby.. 
Ion, and is by profane authors esteemed the 
founder o( it, and by some the same wiiom the 
scriptures call Nimrod. The priucipjl A.v* 
Syrian kings after Bolus were, Niiuis, who 
built Nineveh, and removed the seat of empire 
to it; Seintramis, wlio, disguising her sex, 
took jMissession of the kingdom imitead of her 
son, and w.is killed, and succeeded by her son, 
Ninyas; and Saplunapalus, the last of the As- 
syrian monarchs, and more elVeininatc than a 
woman. After his death the Assyrian empire 
was split into three separate kingdoms, \iz. 
the Median, A*i.<>yrian, and Babylonian. Th< 
first king of the Median kingdom was Arbaces; 
and this kingdom lasted till the time of Asty- 
ages, who was subdued and divested of hif 
kingdom by Cyrus. 

In the tinie of Cyrus there arose a iievv and 
second monarchy called the Persian, which 
stood upwards of 200 years from Cyrus, whose 
reign began A. M. 34f>Bt to Darius Codornan- 
nus, who was conquered by Alexander, and th^ 
empire translated to the Greeks A. M. 3f>74. 
The first nioit|trch^wss Cwis, founder of the 
empire. 2. C^iViyscs, the sou of Cyrus. 3. 
Smerdis. 4 . Darius, the sOii of Hystaspes, 
who reigned b2 1 * years before Christ. 5^ 
Xerxes, who reigned 48$ years before Christ. 
G, Artaxerxes I^ngimanus, who reigned 464 
years before Christ. 7. Xerxes the second: 
8. Ochus, or Darios, called Nothus, 424 years 
before Christ. 9. Aftasorxea Moemon# 40d 
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-^em before Christ. 10. Artaxencts Ochin» 
*^59 years before Christ. 11 . Arses, 339 )eart 
^fore Christ. i2. Dtrius Gorfoiiiannus, $30 
^ears before Christ, »rho was defeated by Alcat- 
. ander the Great, and deprived of his hingdoin 
and life about 331 years before Christ: tlie 
dominion of Persia after his death was trans- 
lated to the Greeks. 

The third monarchy was the Grecian. As 
Afo}^:inder, when he (fird, did not declare who 
ahonld succeed him, there started up as ninny 
kings as there were commanders. At first 
^cy governed the provinces that vwre divided 
among them under the title of viceroys ; but 
when the family of Alexander the Great was 
^lextiiict, they took u|)on them the name of 
"Icings. Ijience, in process of time, the whole 
, empircof Alexander uroduced four distinct king- 
.doins, viz. 1. The Macedonian ; the kings of 
which, after Alexander, were Antipater, Cas- 
* Sander, Demerrius, Polliorcetcs, SeJeucus Ni- 
cuiior, Meleager, Aiuigonus Doson, Philip, 
'and Perseus, under whom the Macedonian 
kingdom was reduced to the form of a Roman 
province. Q. The Asiatic kingdom, which upon 
the death of Alexander fell to Anrigouus, 
comprehending that country now calleit Na- 
tolia, together with some other regions beyond 
Mount Tarus. From this kingdom proceed 
two lesser ones, viz. that of Pergaiiius, whose 
last king, Altalus, appointed the Roman neopks 
to be his heir; and Pontus, reduced by the 
Romans into the form of 0 province, when they 
had subdued the last king Milhridates. 3. 

‘ The .Syrian, of who'sc twenty- two kings the 
inost celebrated were, Sclcucua Nicanor, fonn- 
■der of the kingdom ; Aiitiochns Deus; An- 
tiochus the Great; Aiitiochus Epiphnnes; and 
iTigraiU's, who was couqucrcil by the Homans 
under Pompey; and Syria reduced into the 
: form of a ll'im.'in province. 4. The Egyptian, 
which wa» formed by the Greeks in J-gyplf and 
flourished near 240 years under 12 kings, the 
principal of whom were Pioleiny l^gus, its 
founder; Ptolemy Philadclnhus, founder of 
; the Alexandrian library ; and queen Cleopatra, 
who was overcome by Augustus, in conse- 
quence of which Egypt was added to the cio- 
uiiiiioti of the Romans. 

'Fhe fourth monarchy was the Roman, 
which lasted 244 years, from the building of 
the city until the time when the royal [}owcT 
was abrogated. The kings of Rome were, 
KomuluH, its founder; Niirna Pompilius; 
Tulhis llostilius ; Anens Martius ; Tun^uinius 
Priscus; Servins Tullius; and Taraum"’ the 
Proud, who was banished, ami with whom 
terminated ther^l power. 

There seems in reality no necessity to make 
the Medes, Persians, and Greeks succeed to the 
whole power of the Assyrians, to multiply 
the luimher of the monarchies. It was the same 
empire still ; and the several changes that hap- 
pened in it did not constitute different mo- 
.narchies* Thus the Roman empire was suc- 
o^stvely governed 1^ princes of different na- 
r tions, yet without any new monarchy being 
'formeil thereby. Roi^e, thcretbiej may be 
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laid to have immediately succeeded Babylon in 
the empire of the world. See Empirb. 

Of monarchies some arc absolute and 
despotic, where the will of the monarch 
is uncontroulable : others are limited, where 
the prince’s authority is mtmined by laws, 
ami part of the supreme power lodged in 
other hands, as in Ihuiiiii. (Sev Govern- 
ment.) Some monarchm apun are heredi- 
tary, where die succession devolves immediately 
from father 10 son; and others are cl^iive 
where, on the death of the iponarch, his suc- 
cessor is aijpointed iiy election, as was fonuerly 
the case in Poluud. 

Monarchy mfn (Fifth), in the ec- 
clesiastical history of England, were a set of 
wrong-headed and turbulent enthusiasts who 
arose in the lime ofCroinwell,and whoexpocted 
Christ’s sudden appearance upon earth to esta- 
blish a new kingdom ; and acting in conse- 
quence of this illusion, aimed at the subversion 
of all human government. 

MONARDA. iVincricau field-basil. In 
botany, a geiius of the class diandria, order 
monogyiiia. Corel unequal, upper lip linear, 
involving the filament; seeds lour. Seven 
species ; those chieMy cultivated are, 

1. M. fistiilosa. Purple irionarda, with capi- 
tate, purple flowers. America. 

2. M. oblongata. Long- leaved inonarda, with 
> ovate leaves a little la|K'ring at die base. A 

native of Canada. 

3. M . didyma. Scarlet monarda, which is the 
species chieily valued, and by far the most orna- 
menlal of the whole. Root perennial ; stems 
about two feet high, smooth, acute-angled; 
leaves ovate, glabrous, which when bruised 
emit a very grateful refreshing odour ; flowers 
in w’horh, and didynaiiious, of a bright red co- 
lour. They Q)>peur in July, and 011 a moist 
soil will conliiiuc till the middle or end of 
September. It is a native of America. 

All these plants may be increased by parting 
the roots, and some of them by slips and cut- 
ting as well as seeds. 

MGNARDES (Nicholas), an excellent 
Spanish physician of Seville, wdio lived in 
the 16th century, and doHcrvediyaciiuired great 
reputation by his practical skifljand the books 
which he wrote. His Spanish works have 
heffi translated into Latin by Clusius, into 
Italian by Annibal Hrigantiis, and those upon 
American drugs have appeared in English. 
11c died about the year 167H. 

MONAS, in zoology, a genus of the class 
vermes, order infusoria. Worm invisible to 
the naked eye, most simple, pellucid, resem- 
bling a point. Five species. 

1. M. atomus. Whitish, with a variable 
point. Found in sea-water kept a longtime; 
with a minute black dot, sometimes two, va- 
riable in position. 

2 . M. punolum. A solid opake black point. 
Found in fetid infusions of pears, moving inn 
slow wavering manner. 

3. M. mica. Transparent, with an oval, 
moveable circle in the middle. Comnioii in 
purer waters. 
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4. j\I. lens. Transparent, with sometimes 
a greenish inaigin. pound in ali waters; a 
round pellucid dot, frecjiiently in masses, with- 
out the least vesttge of intestines. 

5. M. termo. A most minute, simple ge- 
latinous point ; found in most animal and 
vegetable infusions: of all known animals the 
most minute and simple, being so extremely 
delicate and transparent as often to elude the 
uiost highly magnifying powers, blending, as 
it were, in the water in which if swims. 

MONASTER, an ancient town of the king- 
dom of Tunis, seated near the sea, 70 miles 
S.E. of Tunis. Lon. 11 . () E. Lat. 35. 50 N. 

MONASTERY, a convent, or house bnill 
for the reception of religious; whether it be 
abbey, prioiy, nunnery, or the like. 

Monastery is only properly applied to 
the houses of monks, mendicant friars, and 
nuns. TJie rest are more properly called re- 
ligious houses. 

The houses belonging to the several religious 
orders which obtained m England and \Vales 
were cathedrals, colleges, abbeys, priories, 
preceptories, command rics, hospitals, fricries, 
liernii tages, chantries, and free chapels. These 
were under the direction and management of 
various officers. The dissolution of liouscs of 
this kind began so early as the year 1312, when 
the Templars were suppressed ; and in 1323 
their lands, churches, aclvowsons, and liberties, 
here in England, were given, by 17 Ed. 11. 
stat. 3. to the prior and brethren of tlic hospi- 
tal of St. John at Jernsalcm. In the years 
1390, 1437, 1441, 1459, 1497, 1505, 1508, 
and 1515, several others houses were dissolved, 
and their revenues settled on difl'crent colleges 
in Oxford and Cambridge. Soon after the last 
period, cardinal Wolscy, by licence of the king 
and pope, obtained a dissolution of above thirty 
religious houses for the founding and endow- 
ing nis colleges at Oxford and Ipswich. About 
the same time a bull was granted by the same 
pope to cardinal Wolscy, to suppress mona- 
steries, where there were not above six monks, 
to the value of eight thousand ducats a year, for 
endowing Wintlsor, and King's College in 
Cambridge ; and two other bulls were granted 
to cardinals Wolsey and Campeius, where 
there were less than twelve monks, and to 
annex them to the greater monasteries; and 
another bull to the same cardinals to enquire 
about abbeys, to be sunpressed, in order to be 
made cathrarals. Altnough nothing appears 
to havebeen done in consequence of these bulls, 
the motive which induced Wolscy, and many 
others, to suppress these houses, was the desire 
of promoting learning; and archbi^ihop Cran- 
mer engaged in it with aview of cariyingon 
tlie reformation. There were other causes that 
concurred to bring on their ruin: many of the 
religious were loose and vicious; the monks 
were geneiallv thought to be, in their hearts, 
attached to the pope's srpremacy; their re- 
venues were not employed according to the in« 
tent of the donors ; many cheats in images, 
feigned miracles, and counterfeit relics, had 
been discovered^ which had brooj^tthe monks 
into disgrace; the Observant trars had op«‘ 
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posed the king's divorce from queen Catharine $ 
and the% circumstances operated, in concur-* 
renoe with tlie king’s want of a supply, and 
the people's desire to save their money, to for- 
ward a motion in parliament, that in order to 
8U{>port the king's state, and supply his wants, 
all the religious houses might be conferred upon 
the crown, which were not able to spend above 
200/. a year ; and an act was passed for that 
purpose, 27 Henry Vlll. c. 28. By this act 
about three hundred and eighty houses were 
dissolved, and a revenue of 30 or 32,000/. a 
year came to the crown ; beside^ about 100,000/. 
in plate and jewrels. The suppression of these 
houses occasioned discontent, and at length an 
open rebellion: when this was appeased, the king 
resolved to suppressall the restof the monasteries, 
and appointed a new visitation ; which caused 
the greater abbeys to be surrendered a|>acc ; and 
it was enacted by 3 1 Hen. Vlll. c. 13. that all 
monasteries, &c. which have been surrendered 
since the fourth of February, in the twenty- 
seventh year of his majesty's reign, and which 
hereafter shall be surrentlered, shall be vested 
in the king. The knights of St. John of Jeru- 
salem were also suppressed by the 32 Henry 
Vlll. c. 24. The suppression of these greuUT 
houses by these two acts produce^l a revenue 
to the king of above 100,000/. a year, besides 
a large sunt in plate :ind jewels. Thu last act 
of dissolution in litis king's reign was the act of 
37 Hen. Vlll. c. 4. for di‘?solving colleges, free 
chapels, chantries &c. which act was farther 
enforced by I Kdw. V’l, c. 14. By this act 
were suppressed ninety colleges, a hundred and 
ten hospitals, and two thousand three bundled 
and seventy-four chantries and free chaples. 
The number of houses and places suppressed 
from first to last, so far as any ralculotions ap- 
pear to have been nuule, serins to be follows : 
Of lesser monasteries, of which we have > . 

the valuation - - • . y 

Of greater monasteries - - - 

Belonging to the Hospitallers - - 48 

Colleges yo 

Hospitals - - . . - 1 10 

Chantries and free chapels - - 2374 

Total 3182 

Besides the friars houses, and those suppress- 
ed by IVolsey, and many small houses, of 
which we have no particular account. 

. The sum total of the clear yearly revenue of 
the several houses at the lime of their dissolu- 
tion, of which wc have any account, seems to 
be as follows: . £. s. d. 

Of the greater monasteries IOI919 13 3{ 
Of all those of the lesser mo-^ 
nastries of which we have > 29702 1 
the valuation - - 3 

Knights Hospitallers head } 
house in liondou • ) 

We have the valuation ofl 
only 28 of their houses In > 3026 9 5 
the country - - ) 

Friars houses, of which we > 
have the valuation ) 


lOj 


2385 12 8 


75 12 0 % 


Total 140784 I9 3 
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If proper allowances are made for the lesser 
monasteries, and houses not inefudod in this es- 
timate, and for the plate, &c. which cnrric into 
the hands of the king by the dissolution, and 
for the value of money at that time, which 
was at least six times as much as at present; and 
also consider that the estimate of the lands was 
generally siip{Mi8ed to be murli under the real 
worth, wc must conclude their whole revenues 
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to have been immense. 

It does not appear that any computation 
has been made of the number of persons con- 
tained in the i^ligioiis houses. 

Those of the lesser niona.steries dis- J 

solved by 27 Hen. VIII. were rec- > 10,000 
koned at about - - - ) 

If wc sup{)Ose the colleges and hospi-n 
tals to have contained a proportion- 1 
able number, these will makeabout^ 

If wc reckon the number in the" 
greater monasteries, according to the 
proportion of their revenues, they 
will be about 3.5,000 ; but as pro- 
bably they had larger allowances in >30,000 
proportion to their number than 
those of the lesser monasteries, if 
we abate upon that account 5000, 
they will then be - • - ^ 

One for each chantry and free I 
chapel • • • • j 


2374 


Total 47,7«l 

But as there were probably more than one 
person to ofliciate in several of the free chapels, 
and there were other houses which are not 
included within this calculation, perhaps they 
may be computed in one general estimate at 
about 50,000. As there were pensions paid to 
almost all those of the greater monasteries, the 
king did not immediately come into the full 
enjoyment of their whole revenues: however, 
by means of what he did receive, he founded 
six new bishoprics, viz. those of Westminster 
(which was changed by qiiecii Elizabeth into a 
deanry, with twelve preuends, and a school), 
Peterborough, Chester, Gloucester, Bristol, 
and Oxford. A nd in eight other sees he found- 
ed dcanries and chapters, by converting the 
priors and monks into deans and prebendaries, 
viz. Canterbury, Winchester, Durham, Wor- 
cester, Rochester, Norwich, Ely, and Carlisle. 
He founded also the colleges of Christ-church 
ill Oxford, and|Trinity, Cambridge, and finish- 
ed King's college there. He likewise founded 
professorships of divinity, law, physic, and of 
the Hebrew and Greek tongues, in both the 
said universities. He wve the house of Grey 
Friars, and $t. Bartholomew's hospital, to the 
city of London ; and a perpetual pension to the 
poor knights of Windsor, and Uid out great 
sums in building and fortifying many ports in 
the channel . 1 1 is observable, upon the whole, 
that the dissolution of these bouses was on act, 
not of the church, but of the state; in the 
period preceding the reformation, by a king and 
parliament of the Roman catholic communion, 
in all points except the king*8»supremacy ; to 
which the pope himself^ by his duUs and lU 
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the wav. See TaimiT*:i 
Notitu Moiiasiica; and for an ahslract, Ihinrs 
Eccl. liOw, art. Monasteries. 

MONA SllCAL. Mon a'stic. a. (nionas-m 

ticitSf l«“S*ously recluse; pertaiiiinj; 

to a monk {Brown). * ^ 

MONASTIC ALLY, ad. Heclusily; in 
the manner of a monk {^wiji.) ^ 

MON AULOS. CGreek.) A kind of single 
flute, qt higher antiquity than even the lyre 
and said by some writers to have been ^in- 
vented in Egypt. The Egyptians called it 
Eliotinx, or crooked flute; its shape was crook- 
ed, and something like that of a huirs horn. 

MONCALLIER, a town of Piedmont, 
seated on the Po, five miles S.E. of Turin* 
Lon. 7. 43 E. Lat. 45. 2 N. 

MONCALVO, a strong town of Italy, ia 
Montferrat, seated on a mountain, 12 miles 
S. W. of Cassel. Lon. 7- 19 E. Lat. 45. lo N. 

MO'NDAY. s. {from moon and day. The 
second day of the week, 

MONETARIUS, or Moneyer, a name 
which antiquaries and medalists gi\elo those 
who struck the ancient coins or moneys. 
Many of the old Roman and other coins have 
the name of the monctarius, cither written 
at Length, or at least the initial letters of it. 
See Medal. 

MONETIA, ill botany, a genus of the 
class tetrandria, order tnoiiogynia ; calyx four- 
cleft; petals four, linear; berry iwo-cellcd, 
with a single seed in each. One species only ; 
a prickly shrub of the Jiast Indies, with spine.s 
in fours, and opposite leaves glabrous on both 
sides ; flowers axillaiy and sessile. 

MONEY, a piece or matter, commonly metal, 
to which public authority has affixed a certain 
value and weight to serve as a medium in com- 
merce. See Coin, Commerce, and Medals. 

Money is usually divided into real or elfisctivc, 
and imaginary or money of account. 

I. Real money. 

History of rent moiwy. Real money includes 
all coins, or species of gold, silver, copper, 
and the like ; which have course in common, and 
do really exist. Such arc guin^s, pistoles, pieces 
of eight, ducats, &.c. 

' Real money, civilians observe, has three essen- 
tial qualities, viz. matter, form, and weight or 
value. 

For the matter, copper is that thought to have 
been first coined; afterwards silver: and lastly 
gold, at being the most beautiful, scarce, cleanly, 
divisible, and pure of all met.ils. 

The degrees of goodness are expressed in gold 
by carats ; and in silver by pennyweights, fltc. 
For there are several reasons for not coining them 
pure and without alloy, viz. the great loss and 
e.xpence in refining them, the necessity of hard- 
ening them to make them more durable, and the 
scarcity of gold and silver in most countries. 
See Alloy. 

Among the ancient Britons, iron rings, or, as 
some say, iron plates, were used for money ; 
among^ the Lacedemonians, iron bars quenched 
with vinegar, that they might not serve for any 
other use. Seneca observes, that there was an- 
ciently stamped money of leather, Cerium forma 
publica imfrtstuni. And the same thing was put 
in practice by* Frederic II. at the siege of Milan; 
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to sjty nothing of an old tradition among our- 
m1vc. 4, that in flic confused times of the barons 
wars the like was done m England : but the Hoi- 
Idiiders, we know, Ci)incd great quantities of 
paste-board in the year 1574. 

^ As to the form of money, it has been more va- 
rious than the matter. Under this are compre- 
hended the weight, figure, impression, and 
value. 

Eor the impression, the Jews, though they de- 
tested images, yet stamped on the one side of their 
shekel the golden pot which had the* manna, and 
on the other Aaron’s rod. 'I'he Dardaas stamped 
two cocks fighting- The Athenians stamped their 
coins with an owl, or an ox ; whence the proverb 
on bribed lawyers, /fos in lingua. They of Angina, 
iirith a tortoise; whence that other saying. Virtue 
tern et sapient iam vincunt test ti aims. Among the 
Komtons, the nioiictarii sometimes impressed the 
images of men that had been eminent in their 
families on the coins : but no living man's head 
wa« ever stamped on a Roman coin till after the 
fall of the commonwealth. From that time they 
bore the emperor’s head on one side. From this 
time the practice of stamping the prince’s image 
on coins has obtained among all civilized nations; 
the Turks and other Mahometans alone excepted, 
who, in detestation of images, inscribe only the 
prince’s name, with the year of the transmigra- 
tion of their prophet. 

As to the figure, it is cithef round, as in Bri- 
tain; multangular or irregular, as in Spain ; square, 
as in some parts of the Indies ; or nearly globular, 
as in most of the rest. 

. After the arrival of the Romans in this island, 
the Britons imitaterl them, coining both gold and 
ailver with the images of their king-, stamped on 
thent. When the Romans had subdued the kings 
of the 6riton% they also suppressed tlicir coins, 
and brought in their own : which were current 
here from the time of Claudius to that of Valcn- 
tinian the younger, about the space of 500 ycais. 

Mr. Camden observes, that the most ancient 
English coin he had Iciiosvn was that of Fthclbcrt 
king of Kent, the first ejui^itiau king in the 
island ; in whose time all money accounts begin 
to pass by the names of pound», shilling.-^, pence, 
apfi mancuses. Pence seems borrowed from the 
batin peeuwat or rather trom penda, on account 
of its just weight, which wa.s about threepence 
of our money. These were coarsely stamped with 
the king's image on the oac side, and either the 
mintimaster’s, or the city's wiiere it was coined, 
on the other- Five of these pence made their 
aciuliing, probably so called from scilingus, which 
the Romans used for. the fourth part of an ounce. 
Forty of these schillings made their pound ; and 
400 of these pounds were a legacy, or a por- 
tion for a king’s daughter, as appears by the last 
will of king Alfred. By these names they trans- 
lated all sums of money in their old English tes- 
^mcDt; talents by pundes\ Judas's thirty pieces 
of silver by thirtig scillinga; tribute-money, by 
peniwng : the mite by /cor/ 

But It must be observed, they had no other 
real money, but pence only ; the rest being ima- 
ginary moneys, I c. names of numbers or weights. 
T hirty of these pence made a mancus, which some 
to the same witii a maik ; manca as ap- 
pears by an old MS. was g<ihitu p<trs uncig. These 
mancas or mancuses were rerkooed both in gold 
gnd silver. For in the year 6Su we read that Jna 
(log pf the West Saxons obliged the Kentish men 
to buy their peace at the price juf 3P,000 maacas 


of gold, hi the notes on king Canute's laws, we 
find this distinction, that mancuso was as much as 
a mark of silver ; and vmnea a square piece of 
gold, valued at r^O pence. 

The Danes introtfuced a way of reckoning mo- 
ney by ores, per oicj, mentioned in Domesday- 
book ; but whether they were a several coin, or 
a certain sum, does nut plainly appear. This, 
however, may be githered from the Abbey-book 
of Burton, that 20 ores were equivalent to two 
murks. They had also a gold coin called 
tine or Ac3.wi/, as being coined at Comiantinople, 
then called bptantium. The value of which cmn 
is not only now lost, but was so entirely forgot 
even ill the time of king Edward ifl. that whereas 
the bishop of Norwicii was lined a byzantine of 
gold to be paid the abbot of St. Edmund’s Bury 
for infringing his liberties (as it had been enacted 
by parliament in the time of the Conqueror), no 
man then living could tell how much il was : so 
it was referred to the king to rate how much he 
should Which is tlie more unaccountable, 

because but lOi) years before, 200,001) bezants 
were c-'cricted by the soldan for the ransom of St. 
Louis of France; which were then valued at 
100,000 Jivres. 

Though the coining of money be a special pre- 
rogative of the king, yet the ancient Saxon princes 
communicated it to their subjects, iufeomuch that 
in every good town there was at least one mint ; 
but at lamdon eight ; at Canterbury four for tlic 
king, two for the archbttliop, one for the abbot 
at Winchcbtcr, six at Ruchc»cer, at Hastings 
two, &c. 

The Norman kings coniimied the sarne cusrem 
of coining only pence, with the piince's image on 
one side, and on the other the name of the city 
where it w.is coined, with a cross so deeply im- 
pressed, tliat it might be easily parted and broke 
into two halves, which, so oroken, they called 
halfpence ; or into four parts, which they called 
foiirthings or farthings. 

In the time of king Richard 1. money coined 
in the east parrs of Germany came in .special re- 
quest ill England on account of its purity, and 
was called eHstciliiig muney, as all the luiiauitatus 
of thoHC parts were called Easterlings. Ard 
sliortly after, some of those people skilled in 
coining were sent for hither, to bring the coin 
to pcrlcciion ; which since lias been called ster- 
ling for Easterling. See Sterling. 

King Edward 1. who first adjusted the measure 
of an ell by the length of his arm, herein imi* 
ting Charles the Great, was the first also who 
rstahlished a certain standard for the coin, which 
is e.xprcs^ed to tliis effect by Greg. Rock ley, 
mayor of Lmdon, and mint-master . — ** A pound 
of money containeth twelve ounces: in a pound 
there ought to be eleven ounces, two easterlings, 
and one farthing ; the rest alloy. The said pound 
ought to weigh twenty shillings and tbrec-pc-nce 
in account and weight. The ounce ought to 
weigh twenty pence, and a penny twenty-four 
grains and a half. Note, that eleven ounces two- 
pence sterling ought to !>e of pure silver, called 
leaf-silver; and the minter must add of other 
weight seventeen-pence halfpenny farthing, if the 
silver be so pure.’* 

About the year 1320 the states of Europe Jrst 
began to coin gold ; and among the rest our king 
Edward 111. The first pieces he coined were calM 
Borences, as being coined by Florentines; after- 
wards he coine^ nobles; then rose-nobles, cur- 
renk^id Os, and 8d. ba|f-nebles called half-peDoiei^ 
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;it 3fs. and 4d. of gold; and quailers at 30d. 
called farthings of gold.-— The sneeeediug kings 
coined rose-nobles, and double rosc-noblcs, great, 
sovereigns, and half Henry nobles, angels, and 
shillings. 

King James I. coined unites, double crowns, 
Britain cr<nyii.<!; then crowns, half-crowns, &c. 

2. Comparaime value qf motif y and comnmditics at 
dijferent feriods. — Tlio English money, though the 
same names do by no means correspond with llie 
same quantity of precious metal as forrn( rly, has 
not changed so much a< the money of lno^t other 
countries. From tlic time of William the Coii- 
qucroi'', the proportion bptw(.>en the pound, the 
shilling, and tiift pcniiyi seems to have been uni- 
formly the same as at present. 

Edward III. as already mentioned, was the first 
of our kings that coined any gold ; and no cop- 
per was. coined by authority before James 1. 
These pieces were not called fartliiiigs, but tiir- 
tliiiig tuk-.-:iS, and all people were at liberty to 
take or refuse them. Uefore Iho time of Edward 
111. gold was c\clnn;»ed, like any other commo- 
dity, by its weight; and before the time of 
James I. copper was stamped by any one person 
wlm chus'* to d«> it. 

In the year 712 and 727, an ewe and lamb 
were rat»,d at Is. Sa\on money till a fortnight 
after Easser. Between the years 900 and 1000, 
two hides of land, cadi cuntainiiig about 120 
acre , wore sold for 100 shillings. In 1000, by 
kingEtludret'ds laws, a horse was rated at 20s. a 
mure, or a colt nf a year old, at 20s. a mule, oi 
young ass, at 12>. an ox at '30'<. a cow at 24s. a 
swine at t^d. sheep at ].•«, In U143, a quarter of 
wheat was s-^old lor dUd. deuce it is computed, 
that ill the Saxon tirnC'. there was ten times less 
iT)i>ncy, in piopouioii to corimioditios, than at 
present. Tlicir no.aiiuil specie, therefore, being 
about three times higSicr than ours, the price of 
«*vcry thing, according to our present language, 
must be reckoned thirty times cheaper tliaii it is 
now. 

Ill the n^Igii of William the Conqueror, com- 
inoditic.s ivere ten times cheaper than they are 
ntprc:>ciit; from which we cannot help forming 
a very high idea of the wealth and power of that 
king ; for his revenue was 400,0001. per annum, 
c\cry pound bring equal to that vveiglit of silver, 
cuh^cquciitly tlio whole may bo e^timaled at 
),2i)0,0(H)l. of the present computaiioii ; a sum 
which, considering the dilVerent value of inom-y 
between that perirul and the present, was eq«iiva- 
Icntto 12,000,0001. of modern e<ttination. 

1'iie most, necessary cominoJitics do not seem 
to have advanced their pi'it:c from William the 
Conqueror to Richard 1. 

The price of corn in the reign of Henry III. 
was near half the mean price in our times. 
Bishop Fleetwood has shown, that in the year 
1240, which was in this reign, 41. 13s. 9d. was 
worth about 501. of our present money. About 
the latter end of this rcigii, Robert de Huy, rector 
of Snuldcrn, agreed to receive 100s. to purchase 
to himself and successor the annual rent of 5s. iu 
full compensation of an acre ot corn. 

Butcher's meat, in the time of the great scar- 
city in the reign of Edward II. was, by a parlia- 
mentary ordinance, sold three times cheaper than 
our mean price at present; poultry somewhat 
lower, because, being now considered as a deli- 
cacy, it has risen be 3 rond its proportion. The 
mean price of corn at this period Wi» half the pre- 
sent value, and the mean price of cattle ouc-cightb. 
VOL. Vllf. 


In the next reign, which was that of Edward III. 
the most necessary commoditie.{ were in general, 
about three or fom* times cheaper than they are 
at present. 

In these times, knights who served on horse- 
back ill the army had 2s. a day, and a foot archer 
6d. which^last would now hi* rqiKii to a crown a 
day. This pay has contiuniHl nearly the same 
nominally fonly that in the time of ii,o common- 
wealth the pay of the hoi sc wis adiancrd to 2s. 
6d. and that of the foot Is. though it was -educed 
again at the ftesturation), hut soldiers were pru- 
portioiiably of a better idok formerly. 

In the iiiiic of Heiiiy Vi. coi-n was about half 
its prcSLMit value, othir commoditi. inaclv 
cheaper. Bishop I'lcctw'uod hns dctM-miiM'd, iVoni 
a most accHirate co«.sidcratiun of every t‘ireiim. 
stance, that 31. in this reign was cquit aicut to 281. 
or 301. now. 

In the time of Henry VII. many commodities 
were three times as cheap here, and in all ICu- 
ropc, as they are at piesciit, tliev .* having hi eii a 
great increase of gold and »\\\vr in Europe m e 
hi.s time, occtisioned by the di^covi ry of Amciica. 

The commodities whose prico bus lisc.ilhe most 
since before the time of Henry VII. arc butchers* 
meat, fowls, and fi&h, cspi.cially the lath r. Aiid 
the reason why com w'ls always mocii dcai'M' in 
proportion to other eatables, according totlKir 
prices at present, is, that m curly tinics agiicnl- 
ture was little understood. It luqiiired mure 1.i- 
Imur and expf-nce, and was more prccaiiuus than 
it is at present. Indeed, nolwithstundirig the 
high price of corn in tlic* times we are speaking 
of, the raisinir of it so little answered the ex- 
pciiee, that agriculture uai almost uniiersaily 
quilted for grazing; which was more piofitahie, 
iiotwitlistandiiig the low price of biitcheis* meat. 
•So that there was constant occasii.u for statutes 
to restrain grazing, and to propagate agricul- 
ture; and no effectual remedy was found till 
the bounty mwii tliC cxpormtion of com; since 
whici', .diovn ten times more com has been raised 
in tins country than before. 

The price of cum in the lime of James I. and 
coiiseqiieiitly that of other necessaries ot lite, was 
not lower, but rather higher, than at pieseiit: 
wool is not iwo-thirds of the value it was then; 
the finer manufactuirs having sunk in price by 
the progress of art and indiisii-y, notwithstamling . 
the increase of money. Butchers* meat was 
higher than at present. Prince Henry made an 
allowance of near 4d. per pound fur ail the beef 
and mutton used in his family. This nmy be 
true with respect to London ; but the price of 
butchers* meat in the country, which does not 
even now mucli exceed this pi ire at a m. diiim, 
has certainly greatly increased of late ycais, and 
particularly in the northern counties. 

The prices of c uinnioditics are higher in 
England than in Franc**; bt sides that the poor 
people of France live upon much li‘ss than ilie 
poor in England, and their armies are inauitain- 
ed at less expencc. It is computed by Mr. 1 1 nine, 
that a British army of 20,000 in*’n is nianit-iiucd 
at near as great an expeuce as 60,000 in Frincc, 
and that the English fleet, in the war of 1741, re- 
qiiireii as much money to support it as idl the. 
Human legions in the time *'f the cinpenn’s. 
However, all that we can coni'Iude fimn this is, 

- that money is much more plentiful in Euiope at 
present than it was in the Roman empiie. 

In the I3th century the common interest 
which the «Tews had for their money, Voltaire 
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fiiy 4 , was 90 per cent. Bat with regard to thisy 
we must consider the great contempt that na* 
tion was always held in, the large contributions 
they were frequently obliged to payt the risk 
they ran for never receiving the principal, the 
freqnent confiscations of all their effects, and the 
violent persecutions to wbich they wcie exposed; 
in wbich circumstances it was impo.ssiblc for 
them to lend money at all, unless for most ex- 
travagant interest, and much disproportioned to 
its real value. Before the disrovery.of America, 
and the plantation of our colonies, the interest 
of money was generally 12 per cent, all over 
Europe ; and it has been groiving gradually less 
since that time, till it is now generally about 
fonr or five. 

When sums of money are said to be raised by 
a whole people, in order to form a just estimate 
of it we must take into consideratiuii not only 
the quantity of the precious metal according to 
the standard of the coin, and the proportion of 
the quantity of coin tp the commodities, but also 
the number and riches of the people who raise it: 
for populous and rich countries will much more 
easily raise any certain sum of money than one 
that is thinly inhabitctl, and chiefly by poor peo- 
ple. This circumstance greatly adds to our sur- 
prise at the vast sums of money raised by Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, who had a nn'cnue nearly 
in value equal to 12,000,0001. of our money (al- 
lowance being made for the standard of coin and 
the proportion it bore to commodities), from a 
country not near so populous or rich as England 
is at present. Indeed, the accounts historians 
give us of the revenues of this prince, and the 
treasure he left behind him, an* barely credible. 

II. iMAaiNARY HOMEY, or Money of acewrU, is 
that which has never existed, or at least which does 
not exist in real specie, hut is a denomination in- 
vented or retained to facilitate the stating of ac- 
counts, by keeping them still on a fixed footing, 
not to be changed, like cunent coins, wbich the 
authority of the sovereign raises or lowers ac- 
cording to the exigeijces of the state. Of which 
kind arc pounds, livres, marks, maravedirs, &c. 

Money ofaceounl amoUf; the ancients . — I .The Gre- 
cians reckoned their sums of money hy drachma, 
m/w, and talenta. The drachma was equal to 
*7)d. sterling; 100 dracbmz made the niina, 
#qual to 31. 4s. 7d. sterling; 60 iniiia; made the 
talent, equal to 1031. 15s. staling: hence JOf) 
talents amounted to 19,37.^1. sceiiiiij;:. The miua 
And talentnm, indeerl, were dilTcrent in difierent 
provinces: their proportions in Attic drachms 
are as follow. The Syrian rnina contained 25 
Attic drachms; the Ptolemaic 33',; the Antfochic 
end EubsBan 100; the Babylonic 116; the 
greater Attic and Tyrian 133',; the ABginean and 
Rhodian 166}. The Syrian talent contained 15 
Attic minse; the Ptolemaic 20; the. Aniioohic 
60: the Eubaean 60; the Babylonic 70; the 
greater Attic and Tyrian 60 ; the iEgincau and 
Rhodian 100. 

2. Roman moneys of account were the tesiertm 
and entertium. The sestertius was equal to Id. 
S}q. sterling* Quo thousand of these made tfte 
atsterium equal to 81. Is. 5d- 2q. sterling. One 
thoasand of these sestertia made the decief ses- 
tertinm (the adverb cenliet always 
Stood) equal to 80721. 18s. 4d. sterling, dc- 
cies sestertiuin they also called ded^ 
mliia nummum, Cc ut ies scstertium, or KS, 
wereequal to80,729l.3s.4d, MjHiesH£i^807,291f. 
|3s. 4a* Millies ccuties HS to 8S8|0^« la 8d. 


TIltONY of MOMBV* 

1 . Of artificial or material mmeey* 

I. As far back as our accounts of the craimc* 
lions of mankind reach, wc find they bad adopted 
the precious metals, that is, silver and gold, aa 
the common measure of value, and as the ade- 
quate equivalent for every thing alienable* 

The metals are admirably adapted for this 
purpose : they arc perfectly boinogeneous : when 
piii-e, Uieir masses, or bulks, are exactly in pro- 
portion to their weights: no physical difference 
can be found between two pounds of gold or sil- 
ver. let them be the production of the mines of 
Europe, Asia, Africa, or America : they are per- 
fectly malleable, fusible, and suffer the most 
exact division which human art is able to give 
them : they are capable of being mixed with one 
another, as well as with metals of a baser, that 
is, of a less homogeneous nature, such as copper: 
by this mixture they spread themselves uniformly 
through the whole mass of the composed lump, 
so that every atom of it becomes proportionally 
possessed of a share of this noble mixture ; by 
wbich means the sub-division of the precious 
metals is rcndcrctl very extensive. 

Their physical qualities arc invariable: they 
lose nuthing by keeping ; they are solid and du- 
rable; and thoiiiih tbeir parts arc separated by 
friction, like every other thing, yet kilt they are 
of the number of those which suAer least by it. 

If money, therefore, can be made of any thing, 
that is, if the proportional value, of things vendi- 
ble enn be measured by any thing material, it 
limy be measured by the metals. 

IT. The two metals being pitched upon as the 
roost proper substaiioes for realising the ideal 
scale of money, tho'tc who undertake the opera- 
tion of adjusting a standard uiu'>t constantly 
keep in their eye the nature and qualities of a 
S(;a1e, as well as the principles upon which it is 
form^. 

The unit of tlic scale must constantly be the 
same, although rcaliscxl in the metals, or the 
w'hole operation foils in the most .e‘ scntiul part. 
This realising the unit is like adjusting a pair of 
compasses to a geometrical scale, where the 
smallest deviation from the exact, opening once 
given must occasion an incorrect measure. The 
metals, therefore, arc to money what a pair of 
compasses is to a geometrical scale. 

This ujierution of adjusting the metals to the 
money of account implies an exact and determi- 
nate proportion of both metals to the money- 
unit, realised in all the species and denominations 
of coin, adjusted to that standard. 

The smallest particle of either metal added to, 
or taken away from, any coins, which represent 
certain determinate parts of the scale, overturns 
the whole system of material money. And if, 
notwithstanding such variation, these coins con- 
tinue to bear the same denominations as before, 
this will as effectually destroy their usrfnliicss in 
measuring the value of things, as it would over- 
turn the usefulness of a pair of compasses to 
suffsr the opening to vary, after it is adjusted to 
the seale represeiiting feet, toises, miles or leagues, 
by which the dikances upon the plau are to be 
mrasuredp 

111. Debasing the standard is si good term; 
because it conveys a clear and distinct idea, it is 
diminishing the weight of the pure metal contuned 
in that denomination by which a nation reckons, 
and which we have called the money-oQlc* Ruiii^ 
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the standard requires no farther deftnifion, being 
the direct contrary* 

IV. Altering the standard (that is, rarsing or 
debasing the value of the moncy-unit) is like al- 
tering the notional measures or weights. This is 
htst discovered by comparing the thing altered 
with things of the same nature which have suf- 
fered no alteration. Thus, if the foot of measure 
was altered at once over all England, by adding to 
it, or taking from it any proportional part of its 
standard length, the alteration would be best dis- 
covered by comparing the new foot with that of 
Paris, or of any other country, which had suffored 
no alteration. Just so, if tlie pound sterling, 
which is the English unit, shall be found any how 
changed, and if the variation it has met with' be 
difficult to ascertain because of a complication of 
circumstances, the best way to discover it will be 
to compare the former and the preseht value of it 
with the money of other nations which has suf- 
fered no variation. This the course of exchange 
will perform with the greatest eaaciiicss. 

V. Artists pretend, that the precious metals, 
when absolutely pure from any inixtdre, are not 
of sufficient hardness to constitute a solid and 
lasting coin. They are found also in the mines 
mixed with other metals of a baser nature ; and 
the bringintr them to a state of perfect purity oc- 
casions an unnecessary expence. To avoid, there- 
fore, the inconvenience of employing them in all 
their purity, people have adopted the expedient of 
mixing them with a determinate pro|Mrtion of 
other metals, which hurts neither their fusiotlity, 
malleability, beauty, or lustre. This metal is 
called alloy and, being considered only as a sup- 
port to the principal metal, is accounted of no va- 
lue in itself. So that eleven ounces of gold, when 
mixed with one ounce of silver, acquires by that 
addition no augmentation of value whatever. 

This being the case, ire shall, as much as pos- 
sible, overloi^ the existence of alloy, in speaking 
of money, in order to render language less sub- 
ject to ambiguity. 

Cl Jncapceitiis of the mviaU U perform /Ar rf am 
invariabU measwtrf tkUar, 

T. Were there but one species of such a sub- 
stance as we have represented gold and silver to 
be ; were there but one metal possessing the qua- 
lities of purity, divisibility^ and durability; the 
inconveniences in the use ii it for money would 
be fewer by far than they arc found to be as mat- 
ters stand. 

Such a metal might then, by an unlimited di- 
vision into parts exactly equal, be made to serve 
as a tolerably steady and universal measure. But 
the rivalship between the metals, and the perfect 
equality which is found between all their physical 
qualities, so far as regards purity and divisibility, 
render theStn so equally well adapted to serve as the 
common measure of value, that they are univer- 
sally admitted to pass current as money. 

What is the consequence of this ? That the one 
measures the vakib of the other, as well as that of 
every other thing.. Now the moment any measure 
begins t6 be measuKd by «nother^.whose propor- 
tion to it is not physically, ^rpctually, and inva- 
riably the sable, iti the unsfolntss of such a mea- 
sure is lost. An example will make this plain. 

A fbot of nfetsttie is a determinate length. An 
Bullish Amt may be eompaitd with the Paria 
foot, or with that of t!io Rhine; is to say, it 

may bemeBSwed by them: and tire proportion be- 
tem thek laoi|«hgiaiighe cs^rcssedin numbcrsi 


which proportion will be the stthe ptrj^cfuaUy. 
The measuring the one by the other will Occasion 
no unwrtainty ; and we may speak of length by 
P^s feet, and be perfectly well understood by 
others wlio are used to measure by the Englhb 
foot, or by the foot of the Rhine. 

But suppose that a youth of twelve years old 
takes It into his hcifl to measure from time to 
time, as he advances in age, by the length of his 
own foot, and that he divides this growing foot 
into inches and decimals, what can be learned from 
his account cf measures f As he increases in years, 
his foot, indies, and subdivisions, will be gradu- 
ally lengthening; and were every man to follow 
his example, and measure by his own foot, tlieit 
the foot of a measure now established would to- 
tally cease to be of any utility. 

1'his is just the case with the two metals. There 
it no determinate invariable proportion between 
their value ; and the consequence of this is, that 
when they are both taken for measuring the value 
of other things, the things to be measured, like 
lengths to be measured by the young man’s foot, 
without changing iheir relative proportion between 
themselves, change, however, with respect to the 
denominations of both their measures. An exam- 
ple will make this plain. 

Let us suppose an ox to be worth 3000 pounds 
weight of wheat, and the one and ihc other to be 
worth an ounce of gold, and an outu*e of gold to 
be worth exactly li ounces of silver: if the case 
should happen, that the proportional value be- 
tween gold and silver should come to be as 14 is 
to I, would not the ox, and consequently the 
wheat, be estimated at less in silver, and more in 
gold, than formerly ? Farther, would it be in the 
power pf any state to prevent this variation in the 
measure of the value of oxen and wheat, without 
putting into the unit of their money less silver and 
more gold than formerly f 

If therefore any particular state should fix the 
standard of the unit of their money to one spe- 
cies of the metals, while in foot both the one and 
the other are actually employed in mcasuiing 
value; dees not such a state resemble the young 
man who measures all by his growing foot ? For 
if silver, for example, be retained as riie standard, 
while it is gaining upon gold one fifteenth addi- 
tional value; and if geld continue all the while 
to determine the value of things as well as silver; 
it is plain, that, to all intents and purposes, this 
silver-measure is lengthening daily like the youn; 
man's foot, since the same weight of it must be- 
come every day equivalent to more and more of 
the same commodity; notwithstanding that we 
suppose the same proportion to subsist, without the 
least variation, between that commodity and 
every other species of things alienable. 

Buying and selling are purely conventional, and 
no man is obliged to give bis merchandise at what 
may be supposed to be the proportion of in 
worth. The use, therefore, of an universal tnea- 
surc, is to mark, not only the relative vakie of the 
things to which it is applied as a measure, but to 
discover in an instant the proportion between the 
value of tliose, and cf every other commodity 
valued by a determinate measucc in all the coun- 
tries of the vrorld. 

Were pounds sterfing, livi>es, florins, piastres, 
foe. which ane all nosey of account, jii^i'ttriable 
in their valoea, what a facility would it ppoduce 
in all convorsiotts, what an assistance to trade ! 
But as they ase all limited or fixed to ewus, and 
eongequetttly vary firooi time to tiinp> this exam- 
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pie shows the utility of the invariable measure 
which we have described. 

There is another circuoi stance which mca|)aci- 
tales the metals from performing the office of 
money : the substance of which the coin is made 
is a commodity which rises and sinks in its value 
with respect to other commodities, accoinin;; to 
the wan’Sy competition, and caprices of mankind. 
The advantage, tberidore, found in putting an 
intrinsic value into that substance which |icrfornia 
tlie function of money of account, I'l compensated 
by the instability of that intrinsic \aluc; and 
the advaiitage obtained by the btability of papci, 
or symbolical money, is conipensaten by llie de- 
lect it commonly lias of not being at ult times 
suscejitiblc of realization into sulnl property or 
intrinsic value. 

Ill order, therefore, to render material money 
more perfect, this quality of mdal, that is, of a 
commodity, should he taken from it; and in or- 
der to render paper-money nioic perfect, it ought 
to be made to circulate upon metallic or land se- 
curity. 

Jl. There arc several smaller inconvcnioiices 
aecoinjianying the use of the mtials, which we 
shall hci'i' shoi'tly enumerate. 

Iwo, No moiuy made of g<dd nr silver can cir- 
culate loiig withe ut losing its weigl'.t, .aUhougb it 
all along prcscpics the same denoiiiiiiation. This 
icpicscnts tlu‘ coiitru<‘tirig a pair <if ecunpaiibes 
wli'cli had been rightly adjusted to the scale. 

2do, Another iuconvenieucc proceeds from the 
fabrication of money. Supposing the faith of 
princes who coin money to be isuiohible, and the 
probity as well as Hie capacity of those to 
whom they commit the inspection of the business 
of the metals to be siillicicnt, it is hardly possible 
for woiktncii to render evciy piece <xact!y of a 
proper weight, or to pteser\«^ the due pioportion 
between pieces of diiTerent denominate ns; that 
is to say, to make e\cry ten si>pciiees exactly of 
the same weight with every ciow ii-piccc and every 
shillings struck iii a coinage. In proportion 
to such inacciiracks thepaitsof the rcale become 
unequal. 

3/io, Another inconvenience, and far from be- 
ing inconsiilerablc. Hows from the expence uqui- 
aitc for the coining of money. This cNpenee adds 
to its value as a inanufaeture, without adding any 
thing to its weight, 

4to, The last inconvenience is, that by fixing 
the money of account entirely to the coin, with- 
out having any independent common measure, 
(to mark and controul these de\ iations frum ma- 
thematical exactness, which are either tusepura- 
ble from the metals themselves, or from the fabri- 
cation of them,) the whole ineasuic of value, 
and all the relative interests Kif dcblois and cre- 
ditors. become at the disposal not uuly of work- 
men in the mint, of Jews who deal in money, of 
clippers and washers of coin ; but they are also 
entirely at the mercy of piinces, who have the 
right of coinage, and who have fiequently also 
the right of raising or debasing the standard of 
the coin, according as they find it most for their 
present and temporary interest 

3- Methods vdiich may !.e proposed for lessening the re- 

veral ineonvenxtfiLe* to vduch material monn it 

Ualle. 

The inconveniences fre.m the variation in the 
relative value of the, metals to one another may 
in sunic measure be obviated l;y the following ex- 
pedients. 


I E Y. 

l/na. By considering one only as the standard,, 
and leaving thu other to seek its own' value like , 
any other commodity. 

Ii!da, By considering one only as the standard, 
and liviui;: the value of the other from time to 
time by uiithorily, according as the market-price, 
of tl.c Tiset :1s slinll vary. 

By lixiiig the standanl of the unit accord- 
ing to the mean pruporiion of the mci«il?, attach- 
ing it to neither; regnlatir.g the coin uccoidiiigly ; 
and upon every consitifrnhic variation in the pro- 
portion between llnm, uthei* to make a new 
coinage. Of to Hie denomination of one of 
the spceic-s, and lower it in the other, in order to 
prcscivc the unit exactly in liic mean pto;' urtlou 
between the guhl and silver. 

4tu, To have two units and two standards, one 
of gold and one of silver, and to allow every 
bofly to stipulate in either. 

Or last of all, to oblige all debtors to pay 
one hulF ill gold, and one half in the bil\or 
stamlarti. 

4. Vnt iations to tchkh the value of the money-unit 
is cj[ posed from eveiy disorder in the com. 

Let iis suppose, at present, the rnly disorder 
to oonsi:.t in a want of the due iiropcrtion be* 
twe< n the gold and siUer in the coin. 

This v.iitpoition c.in only be estabibhedby the 
market juice of the metals ; nccausc an augincnt- 
atioii and rise in the diMimiicI fur gold or .»i!vev 
has the effect of oiigmculing the vali.e of the me- 
tal demanded. I.et us suppose, that (o-dny one 
pound of gold may buy lirtccii poniuls of silver : 

It to-niorrow there ho a hiiili demand for sihor, ii 
couipdition ammig merchants to havi silver lor 
gold will ensue; they will contend who shall get 
the silvtr at tin* latc of 16 poniuls I'or one of 
gold: this wdl inisc the piice of it; and in pru- 
poitioii to tho'r xii us of profit, some will accc'j.l 
of less than the 16 pounds. This is plainly a 
rise in the silvo*.*, luorc properly than a f.ill in the* 
gold; because it is the coinpi'titiuii for the silver 
which has occasioned the va.iatiou in the foinicr- 
pioportion between the metals. 

Let us now suppo-c that a state, having with 
gi'eat exactness t xainiiiod the jnoporlion of the 
inctnls in the market, and iiavnij;: del ci mined the' 
precise quantity of I'ach for realising or rej re- 
senting the money-iinit, shall execute a most 
exact coinage of gold and s.lve.r coin. As long 
a« that jnopoilion continues iitivari(‘d in the 
market, iii» inconveniciiri* ran result from that 
quarter iii making use of metals for money of 
iicciaint. 

But let 118 FAippOKc the proportion to change ; 
that (he bilver, I'or example, shall rise in its value 
with regard to gold : will it not follow, from that 
moment, that the unit realized in the silver will 
hi come of more value than the unit realized in 
the gold coin ? 

But as the law has ordered them to pass as 
equivalents for one another, and as delitors have 
always the option of paying in what legal coin 
they think fit, will they not all choose to pay In 
gold ? and will not then the silver coin be melted 
down or exjiorted, in order to bn sold as bullion, 
aboie the value it bears when it circulates in 
coin ? Will not thiJ paying in gold also really di- 
tniiii'<h thr value of the money-unit ? slin*c upon 
this variation every thing must sell for more gold 
than before, ascve have really observed. 
L'oDscqncutly, merchandise, which have not 
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varied ih their relative value to any other thinrjc 
blit to and silver, must be ineasured by the 
mean proportion of the metals; and the applica- 
tion of finy other measure to them is alteiing the 
standard. If th#*y are measured hy gold, the 
Standard is debased ; if by silver, it is raiM'd. 

If, to prevent the incunvenionee of’ melting 
clown the silver, the state shall ” ive up affiKitig the 
value of tlioir unit to hotii hpooios at once, and 
‘shall fix it tonne, Icaiing the otlier to seek its 
price as any otlier eijminodity ; in that case, no 
doiild, the melting down uf the coin will he pre- 
vc:ite»l ; but will tl is ever restore the value of the 
iiioiicy-urr.t to its foi-nier staiulard ? Would it, 
for example, hi the foregoing supposition, raise 
th«? debased value of the inoiioy-nnit in the gold 
coin, if that sn^'ces wen' dtolarod to be the 
ila.idurd ? It vould ir.dceil ren'lcr sil.cr coin 
piirelv a ancreiiandisr, and, by allow 'ng it to seek 
ii.{ vjlip-, would eerlai Illy prevent it from being 
molted down as before; bteausj* the picei-s would 
rise ronvent'onally in their dtuionininiioii ; or an 
agio, as it is e.iPctl, would be taken in pavincnts 
inadi* ill silver: iuit the gohl \v.»nld »ioi, on that 
ace«)iint, rise in its \al«ir, or h* gin to purehase 
any more in'^n'Ii-jiidise than hefuie. Weivtbcre- 
lore the standard (ixed to the gold, would not 
tiiis be an aibitrary and a viokat. .evolution in 
tl'.e v:iluc of the mouey-unit, and a debaseinent 
of I he siandai'l? 

If, on the other hand, the state should fix the 
stnndaid to the .silver, vvliieli we suppose to have 
ii:«eii in ils value, would that ever sink the ad- 
vaiieed value wliieh the silver coin had g.iineti 
.ihove the worth of the former standard unit ? 
and would not this he a violent and an aibitiniy 
vi vohilion ill the value of the mo'i<’y-«uil, and a 
iaisiii*: of the standard ? 

The only expedient, therefore, i«, in sneh a 
ease, to fix the numerary unit to ncithrr of the 
:i;c*als, but to contrive a way to inaku it nuetu- 
ate in a menu proportion between tluBin ; wliieh 
is in effect the introduction of a pure ideal money 
of nrcouiit. 

The regulation of fixing the unit by the mean 
proportion, ought to take place at the instant the 
standard unit is fixed with exactness both to the 
gold and silver. If it be introduced long after 
the market proportion between the iiu tnls has de- 
viated from the proportion establi’hed in the 
coin ; and if the new regulation is ma le to have 
a retrospect, with regard to the acc|uiliing of 
permanent contracts enteit?d into while the value 
of the money-unit had attached itself to the 
lowest currency in coiisecpiciice of the principle 
above laid down ; then the restoring the money- 
unit to that standaid where it ought to have re- 
niainud (to wit, to the mean piojiorlion) is an 
injury to all debtors who have contraclcd since 
the time that the proportion of the metals began 
to vary. 

This is clear from the former rcasnniug. The 
hioment the market price of the metals fUffers 
from that ill the coin, everyone who has pay- 
ments to make pays in that species which is the 
highest rated in the coin; consequently, he who 
lends*, leads in that species. If after the con- 
tract, therefore, the unit is carried up to the mean 
proportion, this must be a loss to him who had 
borrowed. 

From this we may perceive, why lliere is less 
inconvenieqpe from the varyiii^if the proportion 
of the metals, where the standard is' fixed to one 
of them, than when it is fliied to both. • In the 
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first ran*, it is at least uncertain whether the 
standard ur the merchandise species is to lise; 
conseqiKMitly it is uncertain whether the dchtoia 
or the eiodilurs arc to pain by a variation. If the 
standard siuchs should rise, the ei editor** will 
gain ; if tiie nirrchanJise species riss s, the dcMors 
will gain ; hut wlieii the unit is alt-..>i-<cd to both 
species, then the ci editors never eau - tin, let I he 
metals vary as they will: it •vilxcr rises, then 
debtors will pay in gi)ld; if gold rises, the debtors 
will pay id Mlver. But whether the unit be at- 
tached to tuie or to both sp -cies, ine infallible 
consrijuencc of a variiit»oii i*-, that one half of the 
diilcrciire i*. either gained or lost by debtors and 
creditors. The invarinbie unit is constantly the 
mean proportional between the two measures. 

5 . flow Ihe var 'hMons of the intrinsic value of thewiil 

of iHonry muii ojcct all the domestic interest of a 

nathn. 

If the changing the content of the bushel by 
winch .‘irain is ineasured would afiect the int» use 
of t'lose who arts tibiigcd to pay, or who are en- 
titled to leceivc, a certain iiuinhcr of busheN of 
giain tor the runt of lands; in ibc same manner 
must cvei y variation in the value of the unit of 
aceonnt affect all persons win*, in permanent 
contracts, are obliged to make . avincnts, or who 
are obliged to loceived sums of nionty stipulated 
ill multiples or in fraciiuns ot lh.d money- 
unit. 

Every variation, therefore, upon the intrinsic 
value of the UMUiey-unit has the efiecl of beue- 
liiiug the class of creditors at tin. expence of 
debtors, or x^ia' wna, ^ 

Tins c.iiisi*f|ncncc is deduced from an obvious 
principle. Money is more or less v.aliiable iii 
pnrpurtioii ns it cen purchase more or less of 
evriy kind of mcVchandise. Now, wdUiout en- 
tering anew into the causes of the 1 ise and fall of 
prices, it is agreed ii{h)u all bainls, that whether 
an angii.c.ilalion of the general lua^s ol money 
in circulalioii hii'> the effect of raising prices in 
general, or iiL:i, auy aiignumtation of the quantity 
of the metals apponued to be put into the inoncy- 
uiiit must at least affect the value of that monc> - 
unit, and make it purchase more of any commo- 
dity than before: tb.it is to say, 113 grains of 
fine gold, the pn-sent weight of a pound sterling 
ill gold, can buy 113 pounds of floui ; were the 
pound sterling raised to 1 U grains of the same, 
metal, it would buy 11+ pounds of flour: coi»!.c- 
qucntly, were the pound ^t«rling augmented by 
one grain of gold, eve ry miller who paid a r-otof 
ten pounds a year would be obliged to sell ll-ft) 
pounds of his flour, in order to procure ten pounds 
to pay his rent, in place of 1150 pounds of flour, 
which be sold formerly to procure the same sum ; 
consequently, by this innovation, the miller must 
lose yi aily ten pounds of flour, which his master 
consequently must gain. From this example it 
is pl.iiii, that every augmentation of metals put 
into the pound steiliiig, either of silver or gold, 
must imply an advantage to tlie whole^ cla^s of 
creditors who are paid in pounds sterling, aud 
consequently must be a proportion?! I^t^**** 
debtors who must pay by the same denoniination.. 

6. Hegulatioris ypkieh the principle of this inquiry pohfi 
out as exDcdtentto he made by anew statute for 
gulating the BtUhh coin, 

J^t us uow examine what regulations it 
proper to make by a new statute concerning t* . 
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c«n'iii»f BriUlo^inonlerto preserve always the 

same «zact value of the pound sterling realizcii in 
gold and in ailver, in spite of all the incapacities 
Miliercnt.in the metals to perform the functions of 
an invariable scale or measure of value. 

1 • The ftrsi point is to determine the eanct 
number of grains of fine gold and fine silver which 
are to compose it, acconling to the then proportion 
of the metals in the London market 

To determine the proportion of these metals 
with the pound troy ; and in n:gard tliat the stand- 
ard of gold and silver is different, let the mint 
price of both metals be regulated according to the 
pound troy fine. 

S, To fix the mint price within certain limits ; 
that it to say, to leave to the king and council^ 
by proclamation! to carry the mint price of bul- 
lion up to the value of the coin! as is the present 
tegulation! or to sink it to per cent, below 
that price, according as government shall incline 
to impose a duty upon coinage. 

4. To order, that silver and gold coin shall be 
struck of sneh denominations as the king shall 
think fit to appoint ; in whidi the pro))ortioii of 
the metals above determined shall be constantly 
observed through every dciiomination of the coin, 
until necessity shall make a new general coinage 
unavoidable. 

5. To have the number of giains of the fine 
metal In every piece marked upon the exergue, or 
u|^ the legend of the coin, in place of some 
initial letters of titles, which not one person in a 
thousand can decypher; and to make the coin of 
as compact a form as possible, diminishing the 
surface of it as much as Is consistent with 
•beauty. 

6. Tliat it shall be lawful for all contracting 
parties to stipulate their payments either in gold 
Of silver coin, or to leave the option of the species 
Un one of the parties. 

I. That where no particular stipulation is made, 
ciwlitors shall have power to demand payment, 
half in one species, half in the other ; and when 
the sum cannot fall equally into gold and silver 
coins, the fractions to be paid in silver. 

fi. That in buying and selling, when no parti- 
cular species has l^n stipulate, and when no 
act in writing has intervened, the option of the 
Species shall be competent to theboyer. 

9* That all sums paid or received by the king's 
seceivers, or by bankersi shall be delivered by 
weight, if demanded. « 

lOl That all money ifhich shall be found under 
the legal weight, fitm whatever cause it may 
proceed, may be rejected in every payment what- 
soever: or if Oilhlred in payment of a debt above a 
certain sum, may be taken according to its weight, 
at the then mint price, in the option of the ere- 
siitor. 

II. That no penalty shall be incurred by those 
■ who melt down or esport the nation's coin; but 

that washing^ clipping, or diminishing the weight 
cf any part of it shall be deemed felony, as much 
as any other theft, if the person so degreding 
the coin sball altarwerdsmake it circuJatelbriaw- 
Ibt money. 

To prevent the inconveniences proceeding from 
thevailetioD in the proportion between themetalSf 
H may be provided, 

19. That upon eveiy varietiOD of proportion in 
the esarfcet-price of the metals, the price of both 
Shall N changed according to the following rule : 

Let the price of the pound tkoy fine §M in the 
cola ho calM 


Let the price of ditto in the silver be coflcd SL 

Let the new proportion between the inarheh' 
price of the metal be culh d P. 

Then state this formula : 

G S 

— « to a pound troy fine sHver in sterling 
2P S 

currency. 

S O 

— + P-1- — » to a pound troy fine gold in ster- 

2 S 

ling cnirency. 

This will be a role for the mint to keep the 
price of the metals constantly at par with the price 
of the market ; and coinage may be imposetl, as 
has been described, by fixing the iiiiut price of 
them at a certain rate below the value of the fiue 
metals in the coin. 

13. As long as the variation of the market-price 
of the metals ^4»all not carry the price of the rising 
metal so high as the advanced price of the min 
above the bullion, no alteration need be made 
on the denomination of either species. 

14. So soon os the variation of the market price 
of the metals shall give a value to the rising species, 
above the difierence between the coin and the bul- 
lion ; then the king shall alter the denominations 
of all the coin, silver and gold, adding to the coins 
of the rising metal exactly what is taken from 
those of the other. An example will make this 
plain ; 

Let us suppose that the coinage has been made ac- 
cording to the proportion of 14.3 to 1 ; that 20 shil- 
Iing8,or 4 cfown-pieccs, shall contain, in fine silver, 
14.5 times as many grains as the gniuca, or the 
gold pound, shall contain grains of line gold. Let 
the new proportion of the metals be supposed to 
be 14 to 1. In that case, the 20 shillings, or the 4 
crowns, will contain more value than the 
guinea. Now, since there is no question of mak- 
ing a new general coinage upon every variation, 
in Older to adjust the proportion of the metals in 
the weight of the coins, that proportion might be 
adjusted by changing their respective denomina- 
tions according to this formula : 

Let the 20 shillings, or 4 crowns, in coin, be 
called S. Let the guinea be called G. Let the 
difierence between the old proportion and the 
new, which is be called K Then say, 5 -|- 

— ss a pound sterling, and G ~ » a pound 
2 2 

sterling. 

By this it appears that all the silver coin must 
be raised in its denomination and all the gold 
coin must be lowered in its denomination yet 
still S -(-G will be equal to two pounds sterling, at 
before, whether they be considered according to 
the old or according to the new denominations. 

But it may be observed, that the imposition of 
coinage rendering Uie value of the coin greater 
than the value of the bullion, that circumstance 
gives a certain latitude in fixing the new denomi- 
natim of the coin, so as to avoid minute frac« 
tioni* For, providing the deviation from the 
exact prepoitioD shall fall within the advanced 
price of the com, no advantage can be taken by 
meittng down oue species preferably to another; 
since, in either case, the loss tucurrad by melting 
the coin must be gmter than the profit mado 
upon stdling the bullion. The mint price of the 
metals,- however, gnay be fixed exactly, that ia^ 
within the value of a farthing upon a pound of 
fine lUm or goUL Aioii OMily reckoned at Urn 
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fnint ; althongh upon every piece in common cir- 
culation the fractions of farthings would be in- 
convenient. 

15. That notwithstanding the temporary 
variations made u^on the denomination of the 
gold and silver coins, all contracts formerly en- 
tered into, and all stipulations in pounds, shil- 
lings, and peace, may continue to bo acquitted 
according to the old denominations of the coins, 
paving one-half in gold and one-half in silver : 
unless in the case where a particular species has 
been stipulated ; in which case the sum must be 
paid according to the new regulation made upon 
the denomination of that species, to the end that 
neither profit nor loss may result to any of the 
parties. 

Ifi. That notwithstanding the alterations on the 
mint price of the metals, and in the denomina- 
tion of the coins, no change shall be made upon 
the weight of the particular pieces of the latter, 
except in the case of a general re-coinage of one 
denomination at least: that is to say, the mint 
must not coin new guineas, crowns, &c. of a 
dilFerent weight from those already in currency, 
although by so doing the fractions might be 
avoided. This would occasion confusion, and the 
remedy would cease to be of any use upon a new 
change in the proportion of the metals. But it 
may be found convenient for removing the small 
fractions in shillings and sixpences, to recoin 
such denominations altogether, and to put them 
to their integer numbers, of twelve and of six- 
pence, without clianging in any respect their 
proportion of value to all other denominations of 
the coin : this will be no ^reat expence, when 
the bulk of the silver coin is put into 5 shilling 
pieces. 

By this method of changing the denominations 
of the coin, there never can result any alteration 
in the value of the pound sterling ; and although 
fractions of value may now and then be intro- 
duced, in order to prevent the abuses to which 
the coin would otherwise he exposed by the ar- 
tifice of those who melt it down, yet still the in- 


conyenieace of such fractions may be avoided in 
paying, according to the old deoopiinatiotis, in 
both species, by equal parts. This will also 
prove that no change is thereby made in the 
true value of the national unit ut money. 

17. lhat it be ordered, that shillings and siy- 
pences shall only be current for twenty years j 
and all other coins, both gold and silver, for forty 
years or more. For asccriaining which term 
there may be marked upon the exergue of the 
coin the last year of their currency, in place 
of the date of their fabrication. This term 
elapsed, or the date effaced, that they shall have 
no more currency whatsoever ; and, when of- 
fered in payment, may be received as bullion at 
the actual price of the mint, or refused, at the 
option of the creditor. 

18. That no foreign coin shall have any legal 
currency, except as bullion at the mint price. 

By these and the like regulations may be pre- 
vented, Imo, The melting or exporting of the 
coin in general. 2do, The melting or exporting 
one species, in order to sell it as bullion at an 
advanced price. 3tU>, The profit in acquitting 
obligations preferably in one species to another. 
4to, The degradation of the standard, by the 
wearing of the coin, or by a change in the pro- 
portion between the metals. 5to, The circula- 
tion of the coin below the legal weight. 6to, 
The profit that other nations reap by paying 
their debts more cheaply to Great Britain than 
Great Britain can pay hers to them. 

And the great advantage of it is, that it is an 
uniform plan, and may serve as a perpetual 
regulation, compatible with all kinds of deno- 
minations of coins, variations in the proportion 
of the metals, and with the imposition of a doty 
upon coinage, or with the preserving it free; 
and further, that it may in time be adopted by 
other nations, whr> will find the advantage of 
having their money of account preserved perpe- 
tually at the same value, with respect to the de- 
noniinatioiis of ail foreign money of account 
citablishvii oil the same principles. 
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Before we terminate tin’s article, we add the 
following hriet accouiiL of the coins, or current 
moneys, of different cMintrics. 

In Ireland the coins are as in England, viz. 
guineas, ^hillings, &c. with this difference, that 
the English shilling passes for twen'v-six half- 
pence, which are the only coin peculiar to that 
country* 

Coins of ike I'lrnch r.nrfire. 

The current coins t f Trance were formerly 
the double louis (gold), the louis (gold), the 
piece of six livres (silver), that of three livres 
the ecu (silver), tv/eiity four soU piece (silver'., 
the twelve < silver), the six sols pic. c (silver), 
the large or double sol (of copper), the sul (of 
copper), and the half and (]u;'rtcr sol, or pieces of 
two and one Hard There are also ancient pieces 
made of copper and silve**, denominated pieces of 
six Hards, value one sol and a half. 

Accortlin? lo ilu- new system, nn attempt has 
been made, v/iih partial sueass, to introduce the 
following CiiiuTiCy. 'The »!e»i 'imnation of livrc 
has been changed into that of tranc, with an altera- 
tion, in the small proporiiou of only threepence to 
the louis. The franc is then assumed as the baMs 
or unit of all their computations ; .aiul all values 
are reckoned upwards l.y tens, hundreds, ami thou- 
sands of francs, and down\^ards by tenth parts and 
hundredth parts of fiaucs. 

Some coins have been put into circulatirn 
agreeably to this new system, \iz. in silver piece:, 
of 5 francs, in p’cees of CO N'th, being a fourth of 
the franc, and in pieces of lb ^oKs, bcin.'; thcciphth 
of the franc; in copper piece*; cf 5 centimes (five 
hundredths) equal to the old sol, and of 10 cen- 
times (ten hundredths) or 1 dccimc, equal to the 
double sol. 

vf the coinage of loth nation . a pri- 
mary principle, thc'travdlrr must iccollect, that 
whenever the course of exchange between the two 
countries is at par, the Trench louis is to be con- 
sidered as of equal value to the English prmud 
sterling. 


The livrc or franc is a nominal value, equal to' 
ten-pence English. 'The tenth pail t»f a Irano is 
called a decime, and the hundredth part of a franc 
is called a centime. 

Spanish corns . — In Spain, and the states de- 
pending upon it, the gold coin !.•> the pistolj ; 
above which are the double pistole and piece of 
four pistoles, and under it the half-pbiole; to 
which must be added the castillans of gold. Th.c 
silver money is the piastre, or piece of eight rials, 
and its diminutions; as ulho the Minplo rial, with 
its diminiitirins. The coppci coins are ihc Cicha- 
\os, or ociaros, which are of two Kinds; the one 
f'jual to only four maravcdis. and ordinarily calb-d 
quurta ; the other double tins, and called iloubl^i 
quurta: and lastly the maravedis. It must be 
oliserved, that in -Spain tliey have new money 
and old; the old current in Sevil, Cadi/, An'.ii- 
lusia, &c. is worth ‘2.'> per cent, moic triaii 
the new cuuentat iM'ii.ri.S hilboa, St. Sebastian, 
tf^c Tills difference is < wing to their kiin-; 
Charles II. who, to prevent the cxpurtatlon of 
money, laise I it r 25 per Cc-nt, whuli howtxtr lie 
was a lie to elf.ct only in part, tiV.'Tal pro\in:cs 
still retaiiiMi^ ihc ancunit rate. 

trtil piopoT/ii^it if fh? Spanish coin. 
Qiiniio, -1 nviiiP t dis 
Octavo, 01 *lM'b!i* qifo.ta, f’ i..niavcdis 
Uial, old pbil.i, cejna! i > () o O; 

of ciglit, or pi.i .ue o a (i 

ristolc 0 10 0..‘ 

Portuguese f (»<»?.— q‘'l:ox<* of pi*! Ian* the niocda 
d’oro, or as \ic call it, inoM-tre, wliP-b Is properly 
tl.fcir pisp.h ; above this ar^ 'loppio mofdus oi 
double piste. and qu druph- spci ies equal to 
five pj.stolcs. The smvit coins aiu the ciu*.id:«, 
pat:u*a, or p ccc of and vntom. of which 
they have t\*o soits, the one silver and lli* other 
h:ilon. 'J'he 1 cc is of copper, u h ch strv..', i ii'^ni in 
accompts as tin.- marividis do tin. Sp.ini.in:-, 

Rc.>, rec, or rc/, equal to three- lift 1:;. of a lanhin., 

sterling 

V intern. *20 res 


FsXisHng English coins. 

The guinea is equal to j 


Frenih toLre, 


The crown piece 
The half-crown 
The shilling 
.The sixpence 
The penny 
The halfpenny 
The farthing 

Existing French coins. 

The louis, containing 
24 livres or francs 
The six livre piece 

The five franc piece 

The livre piece 
The 30 sol piece 
The 24 sol piece 
The 15 sol piece 
The 12 sol piece 
The 0 sol piece 
The double piece 
The p liard pierce 
The sol 

The 2 liard piece • 
Theliaid 


al to 5 ** 

( sols piece. 

— The six livrc pit-re. 

— 'Till- three livrc piece. 

— 'The 24 piece. 

— The ] 2 s'-l.s pi« cc. 

— The double sob 

— The sol. 

— '1 be deux liards. 

> English value. 

J One pound sterling. 

— Five shillings. 

^ Four shillings and two- 
pence, 

•— Half-crown, 

— Fifteen pence. 

— One shilling, 

— • Seven pence halfpenny. 

— h‘'X Dence. 

— Three pence, 
ta A penny. ' 

— Three farthings* 

— One halfpenny. 

^ One farthing. 

— Half a farthing. 


l_iuzau;t, ao viiitcms. 

/. f. fl 

Mi-moeda, Cl- lialF-pistolc. 013 n 

Moeda d'oro, or pistole l 7 o 

Doppio niocda, or double pislclc j 14 q 

Ducat of lii.c gold ' 0 15 o 

llfside*. the atiuve, tljcy have al-tn piccfs of ;,oId 
of the value of 31, 12 #., i/. ir>*., and oih.,r subdi- 
visions. 

iJufr/i rc,7/7r.— Those of silver arc crown.s cw 
dollars, ducatcoiis, florins, and schollings, eaolj oi 
which has its diminution. The stixer is ol billon ; 
the duyt and penny, of coppffr. 

/. 5. </. 

Ducat of Holland 0 9 .q.o 

Ducatoon ‘ 0 5 5! 59 

Fatagon, or rix dollar 0 4 4 . 2 S 

The three-guilder piece, or sixty sti- 

. . 0 5 2 . 4 r. 

The guilder-florin, or twenty stivers 0 I 8.08 

The lion dollar 0 3 7.07 

The sfhclling goes for six stivers, and the onkc 

is the fourth part of a stiver. 

Flemish coiiw.— Those of gold are imperials, 
rides, or philips, alberts, and crowns ; those of sil- 
ver are philips, rix dollars, patagons, schcllings, 
and guldens } ^nd those of copper, patards. 

^ A s, d, 

'Groat, 8 patards 
Single stiver 


0 0 IJ 
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/. s. fL 

f»chelling 0 0 7^ 

Gulden 0 2 0 

Kix doUsir,jilollar 9 patagon 0 4 6 

lm))eiidl 011 9 


'I'hc Oerman, Dutch, and French coins arc cur- 
rent here. 

German eoim.— Those of gold are ducats, which 
arc ot various kinds, oboli ot the Kliinc, and floiins: 
of this last kind there arc some likewise of silver^ 
besides rix dullais, and izdottes, which are all of 


that melal. 

r. rf- 

Ducat of the bishop of Bamberg 9 3 .2 

Ducat of Hanover 0 2 -7 

Ducat of nraridc..i}urg 9 3 -2 

Ducatoon of Coh gn 5 5 .02 

Kix dollar or patagon of Cologn 4 1* .53 

Rix duUar or patagun of Liege 4 7 .43 

Rix dollar ol Mentz 4 7 .27 

Rix dollar of Frankfort 4 6 .53 

Kix dollar of the Palatinate of Nuremberg 4 7 .55 
Rix dollar ot I.uncuburg 4 6 .65 

Old nx dollar cd' ll.inoici' 3 6.03 

Old bank dollar of Hamburg 4 6-92 

Rix dollar of J .ubcck 4 7 .54 

Ouldt-'.i of l‘.iiic)vcr 2 4-14 

Guldi'ii of '/ell 2 3.07 

Gulden of Krandenburg 2 3.8) 

Gulden of Saxonv 2 4.1*2^ 


ftnlmn coins . — The several states of Italy have se- 
veral current moneys, though there arc some com- 
mon to all, such as the pistole ot gold, and the du- 
caioon and florin of .•silver, which arc of various 
weights, fineness, &c. 'The coins peculiar to Rome 
arc the julios of .silver, the pignatelle of billon, and 
th»* Vkivoco, demi-bayoco, arid quadrine of copper. 
Venice has its -.equins of gold *, its ju'^tins, or du- 
entoens, and dcriingucs, of silver : Naples its Car- 
lins : Genoa, its croisats : Savoy and Piedmont, 
lys, or silver : this last state has its papyroles and 
cavalcs of billon. 


Gold coins qf Italy, 

s, d. 

The sequin of Venice 9 5 .7 

The old Italian pistole 16 7 .6 

Pistole of Rome, Milan, Venice, Flo- 
rence, Savoy, Genoa 16 6.7 

Double ducat ot Genoa, Venice, and 

Florence J 8 7 .7 

Single ducat of the same places 9 3 .8 

Silver coins. 

The old ducat of Venice 3 4 .50 

The ducat of Naples 3 4 .43 

The ducat of Florence or Leghorn 5 4.62 

The tarin, or fifth part of the ducat of 

Naples 0 8.09 

The carlin, or tenth part 0 4 .04 

The escudi, or crown, of Rome, or 
piece of ten julios, or one hundred 
bayocos 5 1 

The tescon of Rome, or piece of three 
julios 1 6 .32 

The julio of Rome 0 6.10 

The croisat of Genoa 6 6 .74 

fustine of Venice 4 9 

Derelingue, one-fburth of the justine 1 2 


Swiss cotas.M.*Are ratzes and blazes of billon : 
the ratz equal to of a penny sterling : and Che 
blaze of Tcrne, nearly equal to the ratz. 


The German, French, and Italian coins, are cur- 
rent here. 

Polish coins, 

s, d. 

The golden ducat 9 2.1 

The old silver dollar of Danuic 4 6 .27 

'The old rix Oollar of Thorn 4 5 ,85 

Tlic rix dollar of Sigismund lU, and 


Uladislaus IV. kings of Poland 

4 

6.4 

Abra 

1 

0 * 

•i 1 

Roup 

0 

Groch 

Danish coins. 

0 

s. 


The gold ducat 

9 

.3.2 

The horse 

1 


'The four mark-piece 

2 

8.23 

Marc lubs 

1 

6 

Schesdal, or two marks 

3 

0 

Kix maik 

P J1 

Slcc mark 

0 

9 

Szvedlsli coins- — ^7'ho.sc of copper 
tique, alluvre, mark, and money. 

are the rous- 

s. d. 

A gold ducat is equal to 

9 

3.2 

An eight- mark piece of silver 

7 

2 

A four- mark piece 

2 

7 

A Christine 

1 

1 { 

5 1 

Caroline 

1 

The Swt dish money properly so called is a kind 


of coppiT, i*nl into litUf square pieces, or plates, 
about tlic thickness of three English crowns, and 
stauipcd at the four roriicrs witli the Swedi-sh 
arms; and currciit in Sweden lor a nx dollar, or 
piece of eight, 

Muscovite coins. — I’kc proper coins of Muscovy 
are, 

s. d. 

The copcc of gold, worth 1 

Copec of siKcr, or denaing 0 1 

Polusk 0 OJ 

Molofskc ^ 0 Of 

The ruble of s'lvcr, valued at 4 C 

The cherooniu ot gold, called ducat by 

foreigners 9 6 

Turkish coins.— The gold coins are ziiigcrlees, 
worth two dolhrs Iwo-thlrds; and lu:uilceh, worth 
two dollars and a half, reckoning each dollar at 
108 aspers; the sultani, xeriff, and chequeens, 
each worth about 9x. 4d., 5d., or 6d., stalling. 

The silvir ones are the usper, w..rth a triile 
moreth.'in a farthing sterling ; and the para, or 
mediii, worth three aspers. 

Coins oj the coast of .^Though the gene- 

ral curicucy in thise parts is Spanish dollars, 
French crowns, Hungarian ducats, and the Tui- 
kish golden sultnniii.s, there are sonic coins struck 
by the kiiigsor deysiii their dilfcreiit territoric'.'. 

At Morocco, the metacals are a sort of gold du- 
cats made by the Jews at tlieir pleasure, so that 
their standard is very urieertaiii. 

There arc also the blaiiquille of silver, worth 
•2^.; and the flluurs of coppei, eight of which go- 
to a blaiiquillc. 

At Algiers, the gold coins are sultanins .'ind as- 
pers ; mid burbas, of which &ix go to an asper. The 
dubla is silver, end worth about 4s. Gd. 'The riibie, 
median, and zian, are of gold, the first equal to 35 
aspers, or Ij. 9rf. and the last JflO aspers. 

At Tunis, they have sultanins of gold, but hea- 
vier by ono-thini than^those of Constantinople : 
the navuia of silyor, cut nearly square: and do- 
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bias and burbas, of tba gane tsilaa With those of 
Algiers. 

jRersMn Are either of silver or copper: 
of the 6rst kind are the 

s. d. 

Abassi, equal to 1 

Mamoodi 0 si 

Sbakee 0 Af 

The copper coins are the casbequi, or cabsequi, 
equal to 5-19ths of a penny sterliug. The telac, 
or cberasis, is of gold, but it has no currency 
among the qiiercbants, being only a medal stnick 
by every king of Persia upon his accession to the 
crown. 

^'aeic cow.— Throughout the kingdom of 
China and Tonquin there are not properly any 
coins struck ; instead of these they cut their gold 
and silver into little pieces, of diffiTent weights : 
those of gold are called goltschnts ; those of silver 
the natives call learn, the Potiuguesc taels, fie* 
side these they have a small money of lead mixed 
with the scum of copper, having holes in the mid- 
die to string them on for the ease of numbering ; 
this species is called caxa, oas, and pitis ; and the 
string, which usually holds 200, is called sanu. 
There are two sorts of goltschuts, the one of 
32 and l-?th ounces, and the other but half as 
much. The tnel, or learn, is equal to 6s. dd. ster- 
ling. ^ The caxa, cas, or piles, is ono*third of a 
farthing; 500,000 of them are only worth about 
56 guilders and 5 stivers of Holland. 

Coins (tf Jopan , — ^The Japanese strike coupants 
both of gold and silver; and copper pieces with 
holes in the middle, like those of China, six hun- 
dred of which make the tael. The other moneys, 
which they cut, like the Chinese, of dilTereut 
wc'iirhts, are chiefly three: the largest of the weight 
of six fCiils, viz. 48 taels, the tael equivalent to 75 
Dutch slivers; the second equal to six and a half, 
and the third to 1 and 1-lflth. 

Couparit of gold weighs one ounce six drachms; 
its figure is a long oval, the longest diameter about 
four inches, and the shortest half an inch : worth 
6L I2s, 6d, 

Other coupants of gold, near one -third of the 
former, amounting to about 2t, 4s. 2d, Coupaiit 
of silver current at 4t. fid. 

Copper money seven-twetdhs of a farthing. 

Gnns of 5/rfm — In the dominions of Siam are 
struck gold jiicces live or six grains heavier than 
the half pistole of Spain: but these are rather 
pieces of curiosity than of use in cuminerce. 
Their silver coin is the tical or baat: the dimi- 
nutions of which are the mayon or .scliug, ^ of the 
tical ; the fouang, ( of the mayon ; the page, ^ of 
the fouang; and clam i of the page ; there are also 
sompays, in value ( a fouang. The tical weighs 
3 gross and 2.3 grains, which, reckoning the ounce 
of silver at 3} louis toiiriiois, is 32 sols and 4 de- 
niers of that money, as it weighs near half an 
ounce, 

Com cf He coasts and isianti: of Ike /adtsr.— The 
principal, and those most generally current, are 
pngcftlos, rupees, lathis, fanosor fiinoms, and cou- 
Jians, each of which are struck both of gold and 
silver, desides these, there are also particular 
coins: as at Oon, St. Thomases of gold ; at Surat, 
Agca, and the rest of Indostan, the pecha, or pes- 
aa,- atid'doodiis, all of copper; tr.e hasarucos and 
chedas, of tin. The gold pagodo is common on 
all tlie coasts t f Coromandcli and almost the only 
one in use in the trade carried on there. Tfaie 
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Eotlish make them at Fort St. George, and the 
Dutch at Negapatam, of the same standard and 
weight with those of the country. The value is 
5s. The value of the silver pagmlo is very differ 
rent t the smallest are worth eight tangas, reckon- 
ing the tangaiAt 90 or 100 basarucos, 8r. 

The gold rupee is worth I/. lU.fidL 

Silver rupee varies in fineness and value. There 
are three kinds current, viz. rupee sicca, worth at 
Bengal, 2s. 1 Id. 

Rupee of Madras, 2s. 5{d 

Rupee of Surat. 2s. 3d. 

This is to be understood of the new rupees ; for 
as to the old ones of each kind, their value is less ; 
those of Madras arc but equal to Is. WtL those of 
Surat 2s. and the siccas 2*. 4d. 

Larin, in form of a cylinder, bent in two, and 
flatted at each end, worth 9d. 

Faiioins of gold are of diiferent fineness, Weight, 
and value. The heaviest are not worth above 5d. 
or 5|d. and the lightest little more than five far- 
things. 

The silver fanoms arc not worth at most 
above 2d. 

St. Thomas, equal to 9s. 

Pecha or pessa of copper, worth about Jd, 

Doiidou, somewhat less than {d. 

Basaruco, l*5th of a fai thing. 

Cheda of pewter is of two kinds : the one octa- 
gonal, current at l}d. 

The other round, at ^d. 

In the dominions of the Great Mogul are rupees, 
mamoudas, and pcchas ; the first, both of gold onci 
silver; the second of silver atone ; and the third of 
copper. There are others struck by the princes 
tributary to him, pkriicularly a silver piece of the 
king of Matoueba, worth \d» a silver piece of the 
king of Ogden, worth fid. a gold piece of the king 
of Achem, worth U. 3s. a gold piece of the king 
of Macasser, taken for a guilder. 

Shells current for coin are, 1 . Cowries, brought 
from the Maldives, and pass for ^^5 of a penny 
sterling. The natives of the coast of Africa call 
them lunges. 2. Porceliiiiie, in America, a shell 
nearly on the same footing with the cowrie. 3. 
Zimbi, current particularly iiithe kingdoms of An- 
gola and Congo. 

Fruits current for coin are, 1. Cacao, among 
the Americans, fifteen of which are esteemed equi- 
valent to a Spanish rial. 2. Maize, which has 
ceased to be current since the discovery of Ame- 
rica by the Europeans. 3. Almonds, used in the 
East Indies, where cowries are nut current. The 
value of these is higher or lower, according as the 
year is more or less favourable to this fruK ; in a 
common year, an almond is worth about 1-20th 
part of a farthing. 

For more on the subject of this article we would 
refer to Dr. Kelly’s elaborate work. The Universal 
Cambist, just published. 

Money (Paper). SeeBsKK. 
MONEYBAG, s. {money zndbag.) A large 
purse {Shakspeare), 

MONEYBOX, s. (mone^ and boar.) A till; 
repository of ready coin. 

MO'NEYCHANGER. s. {money and 
change.) A broker of money {Arbuihwi). 

MO'NEYED* a. (from mJUney.) Rich in 
money : often used in imposition to thcee who 
are possessed of lands {Locke ) . 

MONEYEB. I. (fcom money.) 1. One 
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that deals in money; a banker. 2 , A coiner 
of mon^. 

MO'NEYLESS. a. (from money,) Want- 
ing money; penniless (Swf/it), 

mO'NeVMATTER. s, (money and aifl#- 
/er.) Account of debtor and creditor (Arhuth^ 

""SiO'NEYSCRIVENER. *. (m«my and 
scrivener.) One who raises money for others 
(Arhuthnot). 

MO'NEVSWORTI-1.5. (money and worth*) 
Something valuable (V Estrange), 

MO'NGCORN. I. (man;, Saxon, and 
corn.) Mixed corn : as, wheat and rye. 

MO'NGER. 5. (mansejie, Saxon, a trader.) 
A dealer; a seller (Uudibras), 

MQ]NGOZ, in mastiology. See Lemur. 

MO'NGREL. a. (from mans, Saxon, or 
men^fit, to mix, Dutch.) Of a mixed breed. 

MONILIA, in botany, a genus of the ckss 
crypto^mia, order fungi, consisting of monili* 
form tilaiTicnts clustered into a head. Six 
species ; of which four are stipitatc, and two 
sessile : most of them indigenous to our own 
country. 

MON I LT FORM, in natural history, bead- 
ed like a necklace. 

MONIMA, a beautiful woman of Miletus, 
whom Mithridutes the Great married. When 
his affairs grew desperate, Mithridntes ordered 
his wives to destroy themselves. Monima at- 
tempted to strangle herself, but when her 
eflbrts were unavailing, she c^ered one of her 
attendants to stub her. 

MO'NIMENT.^. (from moneo, Latin.) It 
seems to signify inscription in Spenser. 

To MO^NIbH. V. a. (moneo, Latin.) To ad- 
monish (Ascham). 

MO'NISHER. s. (from monish,) An ad- 
nionishcr; a monitor. 

MONITION, s. (monitio, Latin.) 1. In- 
formation; hint (Holder), 2. Instruction; 
docu ment ( H Estrange ) . 

MO'NITOR. s. (Latin.) One who warns 
of faults, or informs of duty. It is used of an 
upper scholar in a school commissioned by the 
master to look to the boys (Locke), 

MO'NITOR Y. «. (moniloriuSf Lat.) Con- 
veying useful instruction ; giving ^monition. 

Mo'nitory. s. Admonition; warning 
(Bacon), 

MONK anciently denoted a person who 
retired from the world to give himself up wholly 
to God, and to live in soutude and abstinence. 
The word is derived from the Latin monachus, 
and that from the Greek tMuvxoi, solitary ; of 
itAovor, solus, alone. 

The original of monks seems to have been 
this : the persecutions which attended the first 
ages of the gospel mrced some Christians to re- 
tire from the world, and live in deserts and 
places most private and unfrequented, in hopes 
of finding that peace and comfort among beasts 
which were denied them among men. And 
this being the case of some very extraordinairy 
persons, their, example ggve so much reputa- 
tibn to retirement, that the prdciice was con- 
tinued when the reason of its commencement 
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cea^. After the empire became chtistian^ 
instances of this kind were numerous ; and 
those whose purity had obliged them to live 
^parately and ajwrt, became afterwards united 
into soaeties. We may also ^d, that the 
mystic theolo^, which gained ground towards 
the close of the third century, contributed to 
prj^uce the same effect, and to drive men into 
solitude for the purposes of enthusiastic de- 
votion. 

^ The monks, at least the ancient ones, were 
distinguished into solitaries, coenobites, and 
sarabaites. The solitary are those who live 
alone in places remote from all towns and 
habitations of men, as do still some of the 
hermits. — The coenobites are those who live 
in community with several others in the same 
house, and under the same superiors.—- llie 
sarabaites were strolling monks, having no fix- 
ed rule or residence. 

The houses of monks again were of two 
kinds, viz. monasteries and laurae. (See Mo- 
nastery and Laura.) Those we call 
monks now-a-days are coenobites, who live 
together in a convent or monastery, who make 
vows of living according to a certain rule es- 
tablished by the founder, and wear a habit 
which distinguishes their order. Those that 
are endowed, or have a fixed revenue, are most 
properly called monks, mo7iachi ; as the Char- 
treux, Benedictines, Bernardincs, &c. The 
Mendicants, or those that beg, as the Capu- 
chins and Franciscans, are more properly called 
religious and friars; though the names are 
fanfuently confounded. 

The first monks were those of St. Antony ; 
who, towards the close of the fourth century, 
formed them into a regular body, engaged them 
to live in society with each other, and pre- 
scribed to them fixed rules for the direction of 
their conduct. These regulations, which An- 
tony had made in Egvpt, were soon introduc^ 
into Palestine and Syria by his disciple Hl- 
larion. Almost about the same time, Aones 
or Eugenius, with their companions Gaddanas 
and Azyzas, instituted the monastic order in 
Mesopotamia and the adjacent countries ; and 
their example was followed with such rapid 
success, that in a short time the whole east 
was filled with a lazy set of mortals, who 
abandoning ail human connections, advan- 
tages, pleasures, and concerns, wore out a lan- 
guishing and miserable life, amidst the hard- 
riiips of want, and various kinds of suffering, 
in order to arrive at a more close and rapturous 
communication with God and angels. 

From the east this gloomy institution pass^ 
into the west, and fir.«t into Italy and its 
neighbouring islands; though it is uncertain 
who transplanted it thither. St. Martin, the 
celebrated bishop of l^ours, erected the firet 
monasteries in Gaid, and recommended this 
religious solitude with such power and efficacy, 
hoih by his instructions ami his example, that 
his funeral is said to have been attendra by no 
less than 20(X) monks. From hence the mo- 
nastic discipline extended gradually its progress 
through the other provinces and countries oi 
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Europe. Tiiere were besides the mouks of SU 
Easil (called in the east calogert^ from jcaxof 
good old man), and those of St. Jeroin, 
the hermits of St. Augnstinc, and aftei wards 
those of St. Benedict and St. Bernard; at 
length came those of St. Franc is and St. Do- 
minic, with a legion of others 3 all which see 
under their proper heads. 

Anciently^ the monks were all laymen, and 
were only distinguished from the rest of the 
l>eopIc by a particular habit aiul aiv extraordi- 
nary devotion, ^ Not only the monks were pro- 
hibited the priesthood, but even priests were 
expressly prohibited fioni hecomiisji monks, as 
appears from the letters of St. Uregory. Po|>c 
Syricius was the first who called them to (be 
clericate, on occasion of .some gixat scarcity of 
priests, that the ciiurch \v.;s then :!Upposed to 
labour under : and since that time (he priest- 
hood has been usually united to the monaslicnl 
profession in Roman catholic countries. 

Monk fish, in iclahyology. SccSqua- 
LUS. 

Monk's-hooo, in botany. Sec Acoxi- 

TUM. 

Monk's rhubarb. Si-cRumex. 

MONKERY, r. (from iitoiJi,) 'rhe monas- 
tic life. 

MON KEY, in mastiology. See Si M 1 a . 

Monkey flower, in botany. See Mi - 
UULUS. 

Monkey’s beard. Stc Adansonja. 

MONKISH, d. (froiii mcn/c.) Monaiticj 
pertaining to monks {Smil?'), 

MONiVlOU'ra, the capital of the county 
of Monmouth in England, 129 miles from 
London. — ^Tt has iu name from its situa- 
tion at the conflux of the Monow or JVJynwy, 
and the Wye, o\cr each of which it lia.s u 
bridge, and a third over the Frothy. — Here 
was a in William the Conqueror’s time, 
which Henry III. took from John banm of 
Monmouth. It afterwards came to the house 
of Lancaster, who bestowed many privileges 
upon the town. Here Henry V. p’urnanicd o/* 
Monmoulh, was born. The famous historian 
Geoffrey was also born at this place. Formerly 
it gave the title of earl to the family of Carey, 
ai^ of duke to king Charles ilie M}eond’.s eddeU 
xiatnral son ; but nowof rarl to the Mordaunts, 
who are also carls of Pctcrbori.u^h. It is a 
populous and well built place, end carries on a 
considerable trade with lirist/d by means of the 
Wye. It has a weekly market, and three fairs. 
Ill 1801 the number of inbabiu-J houses in 
Monmouth was 038, of inhabitr.t tj .3,34.5, of 
electors about 800. Lat. /jl. -iq N. Lon. 
2, 40 W 

'MONMOUTHSHIRE, a county of Eng- 
land ; ancienily reckoned a part of Wales, but 
in Charles the Second’s time taken into tbeOx- 
ford circuit, and made an English county. It 
is bounded on lie north by Herefordshire, on 
the cast by GloncestcrshitV, on the south by 
the river Severn, and on the west by the Welch 
counties of Brecknock and Glamorgan, Its 
extent from north to squth is about thirty 
miles, from east to west twcnty*six, and in 
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circumferenoe 110. It is suljidividcd into six 
hundreds $ ' and contains seven market- towns, 
127 parishes. In 1801 it romained 8,r|43' 
houses, and 9,r)03 famillc" ; the whole popu- 
lation amounting to 4.5, persons. It sends 
only three ineinl^rs to pnrliaiiieiit, that is, one 
for .Monmouth, and two for the county. The 
air is temperate and healthy ; and the soil fruit- 
ful, though niounUinous and woody. The 
hills feed sheep, goats, and horned cattle j tfiid 
the valleys produce plenty of grass and coui. 
*rhis county is extremely well watered ^ly 
scvcnil fine rivers ; for, besides the Wye, 
which paris^ it from ‘Gioiicestershire, the 
My now, which runs between it and llerc- 
ford.‘>iiiio, and the Rumney, which divides it 
from (ilamorjiaii-ihirc, it has, peculiar to itself,* 
the U;:k, which enters this county a little 
aliove .\bcigavenny, runs mostly southward, 
and falls into the Severn by the mouih of the 
Falwiili ; which last river rims frinii north to 
suuili in till! \ic:.icrii side of the couiMy, All 
these rivers, ei^j>eric!lly the W'ye and Usk, 
abuiinJ with fish, particularly salmon and 
trout. 

MON N I Ell (Peter Charles Le), was horn at 
Paris on tlie 20th of November *713. The pro- 
fession of Ihs faihtfr,or the rank wliioh he held in 
society, w e hav c not learned ; .and we arc equally 
i;!;iK)ijr.i of ilic mode in which he educated his 
Mill. All that w'c know is that yoniig Monnicr, 
from his earliest yeur^, devoted himself to the 
study of a^trononiy ; and that when only six- 
teen )cars ofai^e, he made his first observation, 
viz. of the opi.otiiion (»!‘ Saturn. At the age 
of twenty he was nominated a member of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, In the 
year 173,5 he accompanied Maupertuis in the 
ceicbialed expedition to l.aplaud, to measure a 
degree of latiiude. In 1748 he went to Scot- 
land wiili Ion] Macclesfield, to observe the an- 
nular eclipse of the sun, which was most visi- 
ble in ili.vL country ; and ho was the first astro- 
jtoiiici who had ihc pleasure to measure the 
diameter of the inooii csi the disk of the sun. 

Lmis XV. it is well known, was extremely 
fonrl of aslronomy, and greatly honoured its 
I’-rofes-jOrr; : he loved and estccined Lc ^^onllier. 

I have seen the king himself (eays Lalande) 
come out of Ms cabinet, and Inok around for 
Le Moiinier^ and wh.cn his younger brother 
was presented to him on his appoint ment to 
the office of first physician, his majesty was 
pleased to wish hun the merit and reputation 
of his broilicr the astronomer.” All the re- 
markable celestial plicnnnicna were always 
observed by the king, iu company with te 
Monnicr. Thus he observed with him at his 
chateau of St. Hubert, the two celebrated 
transits of Venus through the disk of the sun 
in the years 1761 and r7(ifl ; as appears from 
the Memoirs of the Royal P^iisian Academy 
of Sciences. It avcil deserves to be here re- 
corded in what mani^^r the king behaved dur- 
ing these important observations, and how 
little lie disturbed his astronomers (the cele- 
brated La Cond^niinc being likewise permitted 
to observe the transit in his presence) in this 
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1lKi0l(»al!dn $ ^6 li for which, if phr* liccurate inatraiheou, ihfty ^cry day, if hd like 
fnittcd td hj, cotild not be rteall^. Le into hh view the whole of liia brofessloh, make 
Monnier relates in his Dissettalion, that ** his more important and more necessary Obsetta* 
majesty {lerceiTing that we judg^ the last Uons. 

bontaOts to be of the greatest importance, a Monnier was Lalande’s nrcceptdr, and 

(Profound silence at that moment reigned vimrthy of such a scholar; and he brdinolM 
around ns.** At the transit of Venus in 17^> studies by his advice, and by every other 
the king allowed the marquis de Chabert, an means in his power. Lc Monnier's penetraU 




returned from a literary voyage to the Le- 
v^, to assist at the observation. In a court 
like that of Louis XV. so scrupulously ob- 
servant of etiquette, these will be allowetl to 
have been most distinguished marks Of honour, 
and of royal favour and condescension. 

In the year 17/iO, Le Monnier was ordered 
to draw a meridian at the royal chateau of 
Bellevue, where the king frequently made 
observations. The monarch on this occasion 
rewarded him with a present of 15,000 livres; 
but Le Moiii'ier applied this sum of money 
likewise in a manner that redounded to the 
honour of his munificent sovereign and of his 
country, by procuring new and accurate in- 
striiiiients, with which he aflerwards made his 
best and most remarkable observations. In 
1742 the king gave him in Paris Rue de la 
Paste, a beautiful free dwelling, where, till 
the breaking out of the revolution, he resided, 
and pursuorl his astronomical labours, and 
where his instruments in part yet remain. 
Some of them the present French government 
has, at the instance of -Lalande, purchased for 
the National Observatory. In 1761 the king 
presented him with a block of marble, eight 
feet in height, six feci in breadth, and fifteen 
inches in thickness, to be used for fixing 
his mural quadrant of five feel. This mar* 
ble wall, together with the instruments ap- 
pending to it. turns on a larg^ brass ball «ind 
ioeket, by which the quadrant niay be directed 
from south to north ; thus serving to rectify 
the large mitral quadrant of eight feet, which 
IS immovcably made fast to a wall towards the 
south. 

With these quadrants Le Monnier observed, 
for the long period of forty years, the moon 
with unwearied perseverance at all hours of tlie 
night. It is requisite, to be a diligent astrono- 
mer, to be able to conoeive to what tiuihberless 
incoiivenidncies the philosopher is eitposed dar- 
ing an urrintetrupted series of lunar observa- 
tions. As the rdbnn dinrihg a revoliition may 
pass through the fttertdtkn at all hours of the 
day or nignt ; the astronomer who, day aHer 
day, ptosecdtes soeh Observations, tnust be 
prepared Ut afl, even the tooSt inconvenient, 
(tours, and saerifiee tO thetn his sleep and all 
bis ehjnynietits. How secluded from all the 
pleasures of soelal Idterdotlfse, ahd how fatigu- 
ing sucit a oibde of life is, those dstranofUers, 
indeed, know not who then only set their 
pei^ofofn eioeks itt thotioii. When sf»me of the 
eclipsies Of the strn, mOofi, or of the satellites 
of Jiipiter«aee to be viewed. At this time, 
ahd itf the present state of the Science, these 
ate just the most inSfigniticakS Observations ; 
add an able astfOitOttWr, Weft supplied With 
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then Only, sixteen years old, what in the sequel 
has been so splendidly confirmed. In his 
twentieth year he became, on the recom- 
mendation of Ills preci‘ptor, a member of the 
Royal Academy; and in 17.52 he was propos^ 
by him ns the fittest person to be sent to Ber- 
lin, to make with La Caille's, who had been 
sent to the Cape of Good Hope, correspondent 
observations, for tlie purpose of determining 
the parallaxes of the muon, theti but imper- 
fectly known. Lc Monnier lent his piipil for 
this expedition his mural quadrant of nvc feel. 
His zeal for astronomy knew no bounds. For 
this reason Lalande, in his Notice des Travaux 
du C. Le Monnier, says of himself: Je suis 
moi-menic le principal resultat de son zele 
pour rastronoUiie.*' 

Le Monnier was naturally of a veiy irritable 
temper : as ardently as he loved his friends, so 
easily could he be ofTChded ; and his hatred 
was than implacable. Lalande, as he himself 
expresses it, had the misfortune to incur the 
displeasure of his beloved preceptor ; ,and lie 
never afier could regain his favour, ftiit La- 
lande's gratitude and respect for him always 
continued undiminished, and were bn evCry 
occasion with unremitting constancy publicly 
declared : patiently he endured from him un- 
deserved ill treatment; so much did he love 
and esteem his instructor and master to the day 
of his death. ** I have not ceased to cxclaiiit 
(writes Lahmde), as iTiogenes ckclaimed to hii 
master Antisthenes, You cannot find a stick; 
strong enough to drive me away from you!** 

Wnat a noble trait in the character of La- 
landc, who in 1797 wrote likdvvisc an eulogiuin 
oti Le Monnier in the style of a gratbful pupils 
penetrated with sentiihents of profound vene- 
ration and esteem for his beloved master; but 
Le Monnier would not read it. This is not 
the place to give a circumstantial account of 
this intricate quartel ; We shall only further 
remark, that Lalande was the warm friend and 
admirer bf the no less eminent astronomer La 
Caille, whom Le Monnier mortally hated. 
An intimate ffiendsliip likewise subsisted be- 
tween Le Monnier and IT Alembert; but La- 
lande had no friendly intercourse with the lat- 

Amohg the stholars bf Le lilohnier may 
likewise be reckoned Hehwart, the celebrated 
geomeiriciah ^nd profe<8or bf mathematics at 
Utrecht; who, in a letter to Von Zach, as- 
tronomer to the duke of Saxe Gotha, dated 
the 2Cth of May, l7()7, says, Le Monnier is 
a penetrating dhd philfisdpnical astronomer : 1 
learned much from him in Paris ; though I 
lodged with late Dc PIsle, where I 
quehtly ibdde . observations in comiJ^iy wun 
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Messier. Le Monnier was the friend of 
DVVlembert 3 and consequently an opposcr of 
Lalande." 

This great man, who had, for some years, 
ceased to exist cither for the science of astrono-- 
niy* or for the comfort of his friends, died at 
Lizeaux, in the province of Normandy, in 
84 years. He left behind him 
some valuable manuscripts, and a number of 
good observations; with respect to which he 
had always been very whimsical, anfl of which 
in his latter years he never would publish any 
thing. He had by him a series of lunar ob- 
servations, and a multitude of observations of 
the stars, for a catalogue of the stars, which he 
had announced so eany as the year 1741. The 
more he was requested to communicate his ob- 
servations, the more obstinate he became ; he 
even threatened to destroy them. At the 
breaking out of the revolution, Lalundc was 
greatly alarmed for tlie safety of these papers ; 
he wished to preserve them from destruction, 
and made an attempt to get them into his pos- 
session ; but all his endeavours were in vain. 
He was only able to learn that Le Monnier 
had hidden them under the roof of his house. 
Le Monnier having been first seized with a fit 
of the apoplexy so early as the lOlh of Novem- 
ber 17 ^ 1 , Lalande apprehended, lest, if no one 
except himself should know where he had hid- 
den his papers, the intirm old man might per- 
haps have himself forgot it. He hopes, how- 
ever, that La Grange, who married his second 
daughter, may have some ir formation concern- 
ing them. Lc Monnier left Ixdiiud him no 
aon. 

MONNIERIA, in botany, a genus of the 
class diadelphia, order pciitandria. Calyx (ive- 
jiarted, tlie upper division long; corol ringent; 
filaments two; the upper with two anthers, 
lower with three; capsules five, one-seeded. 
One species only ; a Guiana plant, with forked 
stem ; ternate leaves ; white spiked flo>vers. 

MONOCEROS, unicorn, in astronomy, a 
southern constellation formed by Hcveiius, 
containing in his catalogue I 9 stars, and in the 
Britannic catalogue 31, viz. 0.0.0.7- 10. 14. 

MONOCEROS, ill zoology. See Mono- 
don. 

MONOCHORD, a musical instrument 
wherewith to try the variety and proportion of 
musical sounds. 

The monochord, according to Boethius, is 
an instrument invented by Pythagoras, for 
measuring geometrically, or by lines, the quan- 
tities and proportions of sounds. 

The ancient monochqrd was com|3osed of a 
rule divided and subdivided into divers parts, 
whereon there was a string nreity well stretch- 
ed upon two bridges at each extreme thereof. 
In the middle between both was a moveable 
bridge, called magas, by means of which, in 
applying It to the diflerent divisions of the line, 
the sounds were found to be in the same pro- 
portion to one another, as* the divisions of the 
line cut by the bridge were. 

The monochord is also called the harmoiii- 
canon, or canonical rule ; because serving 
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to measure the degrees of gravity, and acute- 
ness of sounds. Ptolemy examines his har- 
nionical intervals by the monochord. 

There arc also inonochords with divers 
strings, and a multitude of fixed bridges ; but 
the use of all these may be supplied by one 
single move«ible bridge ; by only shifting it 
under a new chord or siring, which is placed 
in the middle, and represents the entire sound, 
or open note, answering to all the divisions on 
the other bridges. 

When the chord was divided into equal 
parts, so that the terms were as 1 and I , they 
called them iiniMOns ; if they were as 2 to 1, 
octaves, or diapasons; when they were as 
8 to 2, fifths, or cliapentes; if they were as 
4 to 3, they culled tliein fourths, or diutes- 
sarons ; if ine terms were as 6 to 4, diton, or a 
greater third ; if as 6 to 6, a demi-diUni, or a 
lesser third ; lastly, if as 24 to 25, demi-diton, 
or diesis. 

The monochord, being thus divided, was 
pro|>erly what they call a system, of which 
there were many kinds, according to the dif- 
ferent divisions of the inonoclionl. 

Lord Stanhope, who has paid much atten- 
tion to the subject of musical temperament, 
has given the following description of a new 
monochord : 

I. The wire is made of steel, which does 
not keep continually len;^iheniug, like brass or 
iron. 2. The whole wiie forms one straight 
hori/ontal line, so that the moveable bridge 
can be moved without altciing the tension of 
the wire; which is not die case when the wire 
pulls downwards on tlie bridges. 3. The ends 
of the wire arc not twisted round the two 
stout sled pins that keep it stretched; but 
each end of the wire is soft soldered in a long 
groove formed in a piece of steel, which goes 
over its corrcsjwnding pin. 4. One of tliese 
two steel pins is strongly fastened by a brass 
slider, which is moved by means of a screw 
with very fine threads, this screw having a 
large micrometer head minutely divided on its 
edge, and a corresponding nonius; whence 
the tension of the wire may be very exactly 
adjusted. 5. A slider is fixed across the top 
of the moveable bridge, and is moved by means 
of another screw with very fine threads. 6. The 
slider is adjusted to the steel rod or scale, by 
means of mechanical contact against project- 
ing pieces of steel firmly fixed on that steel 
scale, at the respective distances specified in 
the monochord table. 7. Each bridge carries . 
a metallic finger, which keeps the wire close 
to the top of such bridge, while the remainder 
of the wire is made to vibrate. 8. The vibra- 
tions of the wire are produced hy touching it 
with a piece of cork with the same elastic force, 
and always at the distance of one inch from 
the immoveable bridge. 

The Stanhope monochord, though very in- 
geniously constructed, is in some respects in- 
ferior to the monochord contrived by Mr. At- 
wood. In this gentleman's apparatus the string 
hangs vertically, its tension being regulated by 
a weight suspended at its lower extremity, a 
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ilttle- below thti place where the string comes 
into contact with a fixed pulley ; the length of 
the string is terminated at top by a horizon- 
tal edge: the other point of termination^ 
which in the common tnonochord, as welt as 
in many musical instruments, and in the Stan- 
hope monochord, is a bridge over which the 
string is stretched, is in ihi^ construction ef- 
fected by two .«teel edges vertically placed, that 
are capable of approaching, or of receding 
from, one another, like the cheeks of a vice : 
these being fixed on a frame worked by micro- 
meter screws, can be easily move<l in tne verti- 
cal direction, so as to alter the length of the 
string in any desired proportion : these cdj^s 
are separatee! occasionally by a spring, in or&r 
to let the strinw pass freely through, when its 
length is altered, and are closed again, so as to 
press the string slightly when that length is 
properly adjusted. By means of this construc- 
tion the alteration of the tending force, by the 
application of bridges, &c. is wholly avoided. 
The scale placed under the string of this mono- 


chorf is divided into 100 equal parts, and e&ch 
or these by a micrometer screw into 1000 equ^l 
parts; so that by the aid of a microscope and 
a proper index, the length of a given part of 
the string ma;^ be adjusted on the monochord 
pi'tt of its whole length, 
table contains the chief scales 
that have hiiherio been computed. In column 
first IS given the natural scale, or scale of per- 
feet intervals. The second column contains a 
new tempered scale, which seems better adapt- 
ed than any other to keyed instruments, when 
chiefly designed for lesson- playing, or playing 
without accompaniments. The third is a scale 
proposed by Mr. Emerson, in his Mechanics^ 
and since recommended by Mr. Jones in his 
Physiological Disquisitions, and by Mr. Ca- 
vallo in the Philosophical Transactions for 
1788. The fourth and fifth exhibit the systems 
of mean tones, and of equal harmony, calcu 
latcd by Dr. Smith for instruments of a more 
perfect construction than those now in use. 


Note. 

Natural 

scale. 

IVmpered 

Scale. 

Emeraon. 

loneRfftc. 

Mean 

Tones. 

Kqual 

llarnionr. 

c 


lOOO 




c» 

9rj7.5 

952.9 

943.8 

957 

959.3 





934.5 

933 

D 

888.9 

893.3 

890.9 

894.4 

895 

D* 

833.3 

837.5 

840.8 

856 

S58.8 

Kb 




836 

635 

C 

800 

798 

793.7* 

800 

801 

‘ Fb 




781 

779 

E« 




765.6 

768.5 

F 

750 

748 1 

749.1 

747 6 

7474 

Fm 

711.1 

712.9 

707 1 

715.5 

717 

Qb 




698 7 

6973 

G 

666.7 

668.3 

667 4 

668.7 

669 

G* 

625 

632 

629.9 

640 

641.7 

Ab 




625 

624 

A 

600 

. . . . 1 

597 

594 6 

538 

398.7 


562.5 ; 

559.7 

561.2 

572.4 

574.4 

Bb. 




559 

558.6 

B 

533.3 

533.3 

529.7* 

535 

536 

Cb 




522.4 

521 

B» 


[ 


512 

514 

C 

> 500 

500 

500 

500 

500 ' 
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Mr* Jones proposes to have the two 
nvmbers which are denoted by stars respec- 
tive altered to the numbers 796 and 531. 

llie method of tuning any instrmnent by 
means of the monochora is as follows : First 
tune the C of the monochord to the concert 

8 Itch by means of a tuning-fork ; next, put 
ne middle C of the instrument in perfect 
tinison with the C of the monochord : then 
moi'e the sliding fret to the next division on 
the scale, and proceed in the same manner 
with all the several notes and half notes within 
the compass of an octave. When this is done 
with accuracy, the other keys are all to be 
tuned, by coiii|)nnng them with the octave 
which is alreafly tempered — The monochord 
is here supposed to be made to the pitch of C ; 
but this ma} be varied at the will of the con- 
structor. 

Tho curious reader who may wish for 
further information res|)ecting the construction 
and use of mpnochords will be highly gratifud 
in perusing the appendix of Mr. Atwood's 
Treatise on Rectilinear Motiont Mr. Jones's 
ingenious and entertaining observations on the 
scale of music, monochord, 8lC. in his Physi- 
ological Disquisitions, Lord Stanhope's Ks>ay 
on tuning mubical instruments, and some in- 
teresting papers by Lord Stanhope. Mr. Farcy, 
and others, in various numbers of Tilloch's 
Philosophical Magazine. See also Tempera- 
ment, and Trumpet (Marine), in this 
work. 

MONOCOTYLEDONOUS PLANTS. 
Plants wliich have only one cotyledon or lobe 
in the seed ; as grasses, palms, and liliaceous 
plants. Linnetis rcinurUs that these are more 
properly acotylcdoiious, since the cotyledon 
continuc.s within the bced. 

MONO'CU LA R, Mon o'ru i o us. o 
and ocn/ri.T.) One-eyed {Glatwii/e'), 

MONOCULUM. A name given to the 
caecum or blind gut by Paracelsus, because per- 
forated only at one end. 

MONOCULUS. {monorufus, from iuwoj, 
one, and oculus, an lye.) Monopia, A very 
uncommon species of monstrosity, in which 
there is but one eye, and that mostly above the 
loot of the nose. 

This term however is bad and unclassical, as 
compounded of two languages. Mouopia is, 
on tnis account, a far better vi'ord. 

Monocvlus, in zoology, a genns of the 
class insecta, order aptera. Leys from four to 
eight, formed for swimming and very long; 
baJy covered with a crust or shell divided into 
aegihents : antennas four, two, or none : eyes 
one or two, approximate ami fixed in the 
idiell ; feelers four, in continual motion when 
swimming; the hind ones very small and 
liook.*sYiaped. Sixly-eigbt species, found 
chiefly in Europe, a few In Indio, com- 
monly in mitd^ waters or ditches, frequently 
in sea-waters, often parasitic on fuci, confervae, 
ulvss, and other aauatic plants : many of them 
inhabit our own oitches or sea-coasts. They 
may be thus subdivided ; 

A« With a single eye and crustaceous body. 
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B. With a single eye and bivalve shell s 
antennas branched. 

C. With a single eye and bivalve shell : 
antennas simple. 

D. Wiih a single eye and bivalve shell: 
antennas tufted at the tip. 

£. With a single eye, and univalve shell : 

^ antennas two. 

F. Shell univalve: eyes two, |iaced be- 
neath. 

G. Shell bivalve : eyes two, placed on the 
back. 

11. Shell bivalve : eyes two : antennas ca- 
pillary. 

The greater part arc minute insects, re- 
quiring the assistance of a microscope to in- 
vestigate their separate organs; a few how*cver 
deviate from this rule, and especially the tw'O 
following ; 

I. M. polyphcnius. Molucca or king-crab. 
Shell urbictilar, the suture lunaie and toothed 
behind : tail subulate and very long. In- 
habits India, and is the largest known insect, 
sometimes growing to four feet in length from 
tail to snout. It is saifi to be generally found 
in ftairs, the male and fcinule swimming to- 
gether. 

2 - M> apiis. Shell oblong, tnincute and 
serrate behind ; tail ending in two bristles. 
Inhabits Kurn|)c, and is found in the stagnant 
waters of our own coiiiiirv. 

In the new zoological system of Cuvier, 
Laniark, and I^treille, this genus is removed 
from the class of insects, and in conjunction 
with the cancer and oniscus genera, consti- 
tute an additional class denominated Crus- 
tacea, under which term we have given a 
de!.ailed statement of the new arrangement. 
See the article Crustacea. 

MONODON. Narwhal. In zoology, a ge- 
nus of the class mammalia, order cole. Teeth 
two in the iip|)er jaw, cxiending straight for- 
wards, long, spiral ; spiracle on the fore and up- 
per part of the bead. One species only, M. ino- 
noccros. Skin white, spotted on the head 
with black ; without dorsal fin ; two small 
^toral tins: head small; eyes very minute. 
This animal is peculiarly distinguished from 
every other kina of whale by its very long 
hom-like tooth, which is perfectly straight 
of a white or yellowish white colour, spirally 
wreathed throughout its whole length, and 
gradually tapering to a sharp point. It mea- 
sures from six to nine or ten feet in length, 
and proceeds from a socket on one side of 
the upper jaw, having a large cavity at its 
base or root running through the greater part 
of Rs length. In the young animals, and oc- 
casionally in the full grown ones, especially 
In the males, there are two of th^ teeth, 
lometimes neaily equal and sometimes very 
unequal in lengjin, seated close^ to each other 
at the base, and running nearly in parallel lines 
to their extremity. The skin is smooth ; and 
there is a considerable depth of oil or blubber 
bencadi it. ^ 

The narwhal chiefly inhabits the northern 
parts of Davb’s Straits : its food consists of the 
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mailer kinds of flat-fishes, actiniae, medasw, 
ami other marine animals. It is principally 
•ten in the unfrozen spots of the northern seas 
towards the coasts. To such places it resorts 
in multitudes for the conyenicncy of breath* 
ing. while at the same time it is certain of 
finding near the shores a due supply of food* 

It is taken by nieans^ of harpoons, and its 
flesh is eaten by the Greenlanders both raw, 
boiled, and dried : ihe intestines and oil are 
used as a food; the tendons make a good 
tbrearJ, and the teeth serve the purpose of 
bunting horns, as well as the more importaiit 
one of building tents and houses: but before 
this animal was distinctly known to the natu- 
ralists of Europe they were held in high esti- 
mation, as the sup|X)sed horns of unicorns. 
Varimis medical virtues were also attributed 
to them, and they were even uuinbered among 
the articles of regal magnificence. A Danish 
throne is said to (ic still preserved in the castle 
of Rosenberg composed entirely of narwhal's 
teeth. 

A specimen of this whale, measuring about 
eighteen feet, exclusive of the horn or tooth, 
was some time ago stranded on the coast of 
Lincolnshire, at no great distance from Bos- 
ton, and was said to have been t.iken alive ; so 
that the narwhal may, in consecpieiice, he 
numbered among the rarer animals of British 
zoology. 

Monoiion spuRrus. Bustard narwhal. 
An animal nearly resembling the narwhal, but 
perhaps of a clifi’ercrit genus, is given under 
this name in the Fauna Groenlandiea of Fu- 
briciiis. It has no teeth in the iniiuth, hut 
from the extremity of the upper mandible 
two minute, conic, obtuse teeth project, a 
little curved at the tips, weak, and not above 
an inch long ; body elongated, cylindric, black : 
pectoral fins two, dorsal fin minute, tail hori- 
zontal. its Aesli and oil are considered as 
very purgative : inhabits the main ocean, sel- 
dom approaching the shore. It has been very 
seldom taken alive, and must be ranked among 
the rarest of the whale or cete tribe* 

MONODY, in ancient poetry, a mournful 
kind of song, sung a iierson all alone, to 
give vent to his grief; The word is derived 
from (uuvoc, alone, and aiImi, I sing. 

MONfECIA* (fiovor, and mm;, a house.) 
The name of the twenty-first class in the 
Linndan system ; comprehending the andro- 
gynous plants, or siwh as produce male immI 
lemale flowers, on the same individual, with- 
out any mixture of hermaphrodites. 

MONOGAMY, (compounded of le- 
luSf and y»fJiog marriaM.) The state or con- 
ation of thoM who nave only married once, 
or are restraiaed to a single wife. See Poly* 

GAMY. 

MONOGiOSSUM. A^raarU 

town of the Hither India, ntnatM on the 
^Biis Canihl, into which ^e Indus empties 
itself. Said to be Maimalor on the coast of 
Malabar. Lon. 74 £. lUl. 3 N. 

MONOGRAM* A charaeter or cypher, 
wnpowdoC ooe^ or obaae lettcn laitr* 
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woven; being a kind of abbreriatioo of a 
name, anciently used as a seal, badge, arms, Jrc* 
MONOGYNIA. (from alone, and 
ytm, a woman.) The name of the first onJef 
or sulxlivision in each of the thirteen first 
classes of ihe Liiindan system. Comprehending 
such plants as have one pistil, or stigma only* 
in a flower. 

MONOLOGUE, s. (^•fiand>sy.r.) A 
scene in which a person of the drama speaks 
by hiiiisrl^; a soliloquy (Drydsn). 

MO'NOMACHY. 1 . A duel; 

a single cnmbnt. 

MD'XOME, or Monomial, s. In alge« 
bra, a quantity that bus but one denomination 
or name (f/anis), 

MONOM OTAPA, a kingdom on theeastern 
coast <»f Africa, bounded on the north by 
Motiomiigi, on the east by the Mnsambique, 
on the smith by Sofala and Manica, and on 
the west by unknown regions. It is watered 
by several rivers, of which Zambera is the 
chief. 'I'he air is tcmperaie, and the soil 
fertile in rice and sugiir canes, which last 
grow without cultivation. There are a great 
many ostriches and elephants, with several 
mines of gold and silver. The inhabitants 
arc negroes, who have as many wives as they 
choose to take. Their religion is paganism ; 
but they believe in one God who created the 
world. The army of the kin^ consists only 
of foot, for they have no horses in the country. 
The Portuguese had a settlement here in 1560, 
but they were all murdered* or forced away. 
The houses are built of wood, and covered 
with plaster, but there are very few towns, 
of which Monoinutapa it the chief. Lon. 
27 - 30 E. Lat. ig. 0 S. 

MONOM UGI, a region of Africa, lying 
near the et|Ui^tor, between Abyssinia on the 
north, Zanguebar on the east, Monomotaps 
on the south, and Congo on the west. Thia 
country is very little known to the Europeans. 

MONONCTAHELA.ariverof North Ame* 
rica, which rises in Virginia, and running 
north into Pensylvania, meets the Allegany 
at Fort Pitt, where their united streams as* 
same the name of Ohio. It is deep and 
gentle, and navigable for barges fifty miles 
from its mouth. 

MONOPETALOUS COBOL. In botany, 
a enrol of only one petal. It may be cut deeply, 
but is not separated at the base. Exemplified 
in convolvulus, primula, &c. 

The most remarkable forms of the mono* 
petalous corol are the bell-shaped, funnel* 
shaped, salver-shaped, wheel-shaped, and la.* 
biate* 

MONOPHYL PERIANTH. and 
fMn, a leaf.) In botany, a monophyi’- 
\oua ot one-leaved perianth. All in one; if 
cut, not separated to the hase.^ As in datura, 
primula. Applied also to the involucre. 

MONOPHYSITES. (from fiotog, solus, 
and natura.) A general name given to 
all those sectaries in the Levant, who oiily 
own one nature in Jesus Christ; and who 
mgtjptain that the divine and human nature 
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of Christ were so united as to form only one 
nature, yet without any change, confusion, 
or mixture of the two natures. The mono- 
physites, however, pro|)erly so called, are the 
folioivera of Severus, a learned monk of Pa- 
lestine, who was created patriareii of Antioch 
in 513. and Petrus Fullensis. 

The monophysites were encouraged by the 
emperor Anastasius, but-d^rcsscd by Justin 
and succeeding emperors. However, this sect 
was restored by Jacob Baradxus an obscure 
monk, insomuch that when he died bishop 
of Edessa, A. D. 588, he left it in a most 
flourishing state in Syria, Meso|K>taiiiiu, Ar- 
menia* Egypt, Nubia, Abyssinia, and nihcr 
countries. The laborious ' efforts of Jacob 
were seconded in Egypt and the adjacent 
countries by Theodosius bishop of Alex- 
andria ; and he became so famous that all the 
monophysites of the east considered him as 
their second parent and founder, and are to 
this day called Jacobites, in honour of their 
new chief. 

MONOPOLI, an episco|3a1 town of Na- 
ples, in Terra di Bari, seated on the ^ulfof 
Venice, twenty-eight miles S. E. of Bari. 
Lon. 17. 37 E. Lai. 41. 20 N. 

MONO'POLIST. s. {mnmpoleur, Fr.) 
One who by engrossing or patent obtains the 
sole power or privilege of vending any coin- 
mod ity. 

To mONO'POLIZK* v. a. C/u,)V9;and w^xiw.) 
To have the sole |) 0 wer or privilege of vending 
any commodity (Arbuihtwi), 

mONO'POLY. s. (jutovowwXift.) The ex- 
clusive privilege of selling any thing (,Sliah.), 

MONfyP'i OTE. s. (|iA9yo( and tffWi;.) A 
noun used only in some one oblique case. 

MONOSPERMOUS PLANY A plant 
that has one seed to each flower. As in poly- 
gonum, and collinsonia, A mouosperinous or 
one-seeded plant. 

Monospermous BEKRY. A one-Mccded 
berry; called moiiopyrena by the older bo- 
tanical writers. 

MCyNOSTACH CAULIS. (fxovoj, and 
a spike.) In botany, a stem bearing a 
tingle spike. 

MONO'STICH. 5. (/*«vor*x®>'0 A compo- 
sition of one verse. 

MONOSYLLA'BICAL. «. (from mono- 
syltahU.) Consisting of words of one svllable. 

MONOSY'LLABLE, in grammar, a word 
that consists only of one syllable, and is com- 
posed either of one or more letters pi*onouncpiI 
at the same time. The too frequent hac of 
monosyllables has a very bad tflect in English 
poetry, as Mr. Pope botii intimates and ex- 
emplifies ill the same verse, viz. 

** And ten slow words oft creep in one dull line.*’ 

MONOSY^LLABLED, n. (from monosyl- 
ladle. ) Consisting ol’one sy 1 lablc ( Cicaveland) , 

MONOi’HELlTK. (o'lin pounded of/*w9f, 
single, and dcxii>a», will, of ^.xw^ voh, J will.) 
An ancient sect, which sprung out of the En- 
tychians ; thus called, as only allowing of one 
will in Jesus Christ. 'Thg opinion of the Mo- 
aoUiditesimd its rise in 630, and had the em- 
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peror Hevadius for an adherent : it was the 
same with that of the Acephalous Severians. 
Th^ allowed of two wills in Christ, consi- 
dered with regard to the two natures ; but re- 
duced them to one, by reason of the union of 
the two natures $ thinking it absurd there 
should be two fVec wills in one and the same 
^lerson. They were condemned by the sixth 
general coiindl in 6 h 0, as being sup|)osed to 
destroy the perfection of the humanity of Jesus 
Christ, depriving it of will and operation. 
Their senliaiciits were afterwards embraced by 
the Maronites. 

MON(JTONY, an uniformity of sound, or 
a fault in pronunciation, when a long series of 
words are delivered in one unvaried tone. See 
Reading. 

MON(3TROPA. Bird's nest. In botany, 
A genus of the class decandria, order nioiio- 
gyniu. Culyxlcss; petals ten ; the five* outer- 
most hollowed at the base, and producing 
honey; cupsnie five-valved, a fil’ih pari of the 
fructi Beat ion ofien wanting. Two species; 
one common to tlie pine wf>od.s of our own 
country ; the other a North Americun plant, 
the orobanchc of ('ateshy. 

MONPAZlKll, a town of France, in the 
department of Oorclo;'iie, cia^lueen miles S. W. 
of Sariat. Lon. 0. 4/ K. I-iat. 44. 4()N. 

MONREALE, a town of Sicily, in Val di 
Mazaru. It was, erected into a bishopric in 
1183, which has been suppressed, and tite 
revenues apptopri.itcd to the marine, and the 
defence of the island against cor-airs. It U 
three miles W.S.W. hi" Palermo. 

MONRO (Alexander), a celebrated phy- 
sician, was born in Scotland in l0’()7. He 
studied at Leyden, and contracted an intimate 
friendship with Boerhaave. In I 71 t) he le- 
turned to Edinhurgh, where he read lectures 
on anatomy. He died in I?!)?, alter publish- 
ing some valuable works; as, 1. Osteology; 
2. Aiiiitomy of the Nerves , 3. Several papers 
ill the iVIcdical i>savs of I'ldinburgh ; 4. On 
the Success of luociifation in Edinburgh. 

Monro (John), an eminent phy^ieiun, was 
Ixirii at Greenwich in Kent, of a .Scotch family, 
in 1715, and educated at Merchant Taylors* 
school, l^niion, from whence he was re- 
moved to St. .folin's college, Oxford, of which 
he became feilow. He studieil physic at va- 
rious universities, and was honoured with his 
doctor^ (h'gree by that of Oxford while he 
was abroad. , In 1757 he was appointed joint 
physician with his father to Bridewell and 
Bc:hlem hnspitiils. He published an excellent 
answer to Dr. Batiie’s treatise on Madness. 
Heriierl in 17^1. 

Monro (Alexander), an episcopal divine, 
was born in Rossshire in 1648, and educated 
at King's college, Aberdeen, where he was 
chosen pfGfe.<isor of 'philostmhy. Jn HiSG he 
was appointed principal or Edinburgh, and 
died in 1713. He wrote several pieces against 
the preBh]^tcrians. 

MONS, an ancient, large, handsome, rich, 
and very strong city of the Austrian Nethcr- 
lands^ in HamaOilt. There is a chapter, con^ 
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Bnsttn^ of thirU ladies of dislinction, who have 
the liberty of leaving the coiniuunily when 
they intend to marry. They have several ma- 
niitactures, and a good trade, it was taken 
by the allies in I7<>9> by the French in July 

1746 ; but rendered back by the treaty of Aix- 
la>Chapelle, after the fortifications were de- 
molislied. It stands partly on a hill, tmd 
partly on a plain in a marshy soib on the 
rivers Haine and Trouilli, by which the coun- 
try about it may be overflowed at pleasure. 
It was taken by the French in 1794. Lon. 
4. 31 E. Lat. 50. N. 

Mons sacf.r. (anc. geog.) A mountain 
of the Sabines beyond tlie Anio, to the east 
of Rome ; whither the common people re- 
tired once, and again to avoid the tyranny of 
the patricians. From this secession, and the 
altar of Jupiter Terribilis erected there, the 
mountain look its name. 

M()NSh:iGNM^UR. (in the plural Mes^ 
sri^Tiettrs.) A title of honour and resjiect used 
by the Fiench in writing lo persons of supe- 
rior rank or quality, before the late abolition 
of all rank<i. Dukes, peers, archbishops, 
bishops, and pro'^idents d. la htorficr, were 
eompliinciitcd with the title of Mon.-feigneur. 
In tlie petitions prestMilcd to the sovereign 
courts, tney u«,ed the term Messeigneurs. 

jMONSliLEMINRS, a people inhabiting 
that part of Rilcdulgerid which borders on 
tlie territories of the emperor of Morocco. 

MONSIEUR, (ill Itic plural TlfmiVwrjt.) 
A term or title of civility used hy the French 
in speaking to their equals, or those a little 
below them, answering to Mr. or Sir among 
the English. The reiniblicans however have 
taken pains to aholisii this vvith other titles 
of dihiinction, and endeavour to substitute 
for it the iiidiscriminatiiig appellation of Ci- 
toven. 

'Monsieur, absolutely used, was a title or 
quality appropriated to the second son of 
France, or tlie king’s brother. The king 
wa** also called Monsieur; but that only by 
the children of France. 

MONSONIA, ill botany, a genus of the 
class monndelphia, order dodecaiidria. Cilyx 
five-leaved ; petals live; stamens fifteen, uiiit- 
cil, with the cup conncciiiig them five cicft ; 
style five-cleft; fruit separating into five oiie- 
sceded capsules, each tipped with a long ter- 
minal awni. Five species, natives of the 
Cape, and bearing, in their flower, a consi- 
derable resemblance to the geranium. They 
should be treated as hardy green-house plants ; 
and, as their seeds seldom ripen among us, 
ihc^ are best propagated by cuttings of the root. 

MONSOON, a regular or periodical wind 
in the East Indies, blowing constantly the 
same way daring six months of the year, and 
the contrary way the remaining six. In the 
Indian ocean the winds arc partly general, 
and blow all the year round the same way, as 
in the Ethiopic oecan ; and partly periodical, 
i.'e. half the year blow one way, and the 
oilier hair near on the oppt^ite points ; and 
those }ioinCs and times of shifting difl'er in 
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dUTcrenl pans of this ocean. These latter are 
what we call montionns. The shifting of these 
monsoons is not all at once ; and in some 
places the time of the change is attended 
with calms, in others with variable winds; 
and particularly those of China, at ceasing to 
be westerly, arc very subject to be tempestu- 
ous ; and such is their violence, that they 
seem to be of the nature of the West India 
hurricanes, and render the navigation of those 
seas very ^unsafe at that time of the year. 
These tempests the seamen call the breaking 
up of the monsoons. 

Monsoons, then, arc a species of what we 
otherwise call trade-winds. They take the 
denomination monsoon from an ancient pilot, 
who first crossed the Indian sea hy means 
hereof; — though others derive the name from 
a Portuguese word, signifying motion, or 
change of wind and sea. 

Lucretius and Apollonius make mention of 
annual winds whicli arise every yciir, ttma 
Jlabria, which seem to be the same with 
wliai in the East Indies wc now call' mon- 
soons. For the physical cause of these winds, 
see Wind, 

, MCVNSTER. 5 . {monstniw, Latin.) 1. 
Something out of the common order of nature 
(Locke), 1?. Something horrible for defur- 
mily, wickedness, or mischief (Pope). 

ToMo'nster. c.«. (from the noun.) To 
put out of the common order of things (,S^/;.), 

Monster, in anatomy, a linns nalitrfv, 
or sport of nature, by whicli the young of any 
class of animals is born mis-shapen ; eilhtr 
from deficiency, redundance, or confusion of 
parts. 

To these might perhaps be added, without 
impropriety, another kind, in which there is 
neither recfnndauce, nor deficiency, nor con- 
fusion of parts, but an error of place, as in 
transpositions of the viscera. But. children 
born with diseases, as the hydroceplialus, or 
their effects, as in some cases of blindness 
from previous inflammation, cannot be pro- 
perly considered as monsters, though they are 
often so denominated. 

Of the first order there niay he two 
kinds, redundance or nudliplicily of natural 
parts, as of two heads and one body, of 
one head and two bodies, an increased num- 
ber of limbs, as legs, arms, fingers, and 
toes ; or excrescences or additions to parts of 
no certain form, as those upon tlie head 
and Ollier parts of the body, and these arc 
usually more or less imporuvit aecorilin" to 
llicir size or the part where incy grovy. But 
as such excrescences, whatever nmy be their 

sixe, have, from their texture, a disposition 10 
enlarge, and to a.<vsuinc a morbid action, it is 
become an established rule to extirpate them 
wheiicv er i l ca n be done w ilh safety . 

ed. Of inonsicrs from deficiency or want of 
parts, the instances are less frequent thaii 
those of the former kind, as of ilic brain and 
back part of the head, or of the whole head, 
as in the accphalus ; or of one eye, as in tjic 
luonoculus ; of the lip and palate, as jn tlie 
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hare-lip ; of one or both arins ; of the foM- 
arm or hand ; of one or more fingers ; of a 
portion or of the whole of the spiunT processes 
of the vertebsCf as in the spina bifida ; of the 
incomplete formation of the skin« most fre- 
ouently at the navel, or some part of the ab- 
domen; of the penis» especially of the pre- 
puce ; of one or both of the inferior extre- 
mities; of the heart, of the liver, spleen, or 
any of the abdominal viscera; of tne lower 
part of the rectum, terminating* before it 
reaches the anus \ and many others. 

3d. Monsters from conuision of parts, as 
when the whole body is in one mass (usually 
called a mole), in which various parts of the 
child are found lying tc^cl her in apparent con- 
fusion ; of parts adhering together, as of the 
fingers and toes ; of the rectuin. as in the clo- 
sure of the anus : of the vagina ; of the external 
or internal parts of generation, as in those 
called hermaphrodites; of the two inferior 
extremities connected together and terminat- 
ing in a |)oint ; of the club foot ; and many 
others. 

As wc are ignorant of the manner in which 
the primordiaf parts of a regular conception 
are formed and established, and. in many re- 
spects. of the order in which the various parts 
of a foetus arc unfolded or enlarged, tt is not 
surprising that we should be ignorant also of 
the manner in which monsters or irregular 
births are generated or produced ; though it is 
probable tnat the laws by whicli these arc 
governed are as regular, both as to cause and 
effect, as In common or natural productions. 
Formerly', and indeed till within these few 
years, it was a gciicrally-rcccivcd opinion, 
that monsters were not primordial or abori- 

g inal. but that they were caused siib eqiieiitly 
y the power of the imagination of the mother, 
transferring the imperfection of some external 
object, or the mark of something for which 
she longed, with which she was not indulged, 
to tlic ^ild of which she was pregnant; or by 
some accident which happened to her during 
her pregnancy. Such opinions, it is now said, 
were permitted to pass current, in order to 
protect pregnant women from all hazardous 
and disagreeable occupations, to skrecn them 
from severe labour, and to procure for them a 
greater share of indulgence and tenderness 
than could be granted to them in the coininon 
occurrences or life. The laws and customs of 
every civilised nation have, it is added, in 
some degree, established a persuasion that 
there was something sacred in the {lerson of a 
pregnant woman : and this may be right in 
several points of view ; but these go a little 
way towardsjostifying the opinion of monsters 
being caused by the imagination of the mo- 
ther. The opiiuop has been attempted to be 
disproved by common observation, and by 
philosophy, not perhaps by iiositive proofs, 
out hy many strong native facts ; as the im* 
probability of gny chfla bdne born perfirct. 
had such a power existed; tne fre^om of 
children from any blemish, their mothers be- 
ing ift situations jnoai exposed to objects likely 
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toprodoee them ; the ignorance of the mothei 
of any thing being wrong ip the child, till, 
from information of the fact, she begins tq 
recollect every accident which happened dur<. 
ing her pregnancy, and assigns the worst ov 
the most plausible as the cause ; the organiza- 
tion and colour of these adventitious sub-* 
stances ; the frequent occurrence of monsters 
in the brute creation, in which the power of 
the imagination cannot be great; end the 
analogous appearances in the vegetable system^ 
where it d^s not exist in any degree. 

VVe believe the older opinion lo be more 
correct and philosophical than the newer. 
We have no doubt that it is well supported by 
an accumulation of fiicts that cannot be otbei-^ 
wise explained : while the whole that can be 
urged irom those advanced above is (not tlia,^ 
they are in opposition to it but) that they 
do not directly support it. and may be ex- 
plained upon a different principle. The )>ower 
of the mind which afiects ike capillaries of the 
skin, and makes us blush or turn pale, ex- 
cites ail ague or a perspiration, according to 
the feeling of the rnoiiictit. may easily be con- 
ceived to exercise an tiiHucnce upon the wouib. 
which is the most subject lo mental influence 
of all the organs of the frame. 

M ONSTRC/Sri'Y. Mo NST E u o'si x v- 
s, (from monstroHi), The state of being 
moiistrou'i. or opt of the common order of ilie 
universe {Bacon. iShahpvaxe). 

MO'NSTIIOUS. a. {monufrosust Latin.) 
1. Deviating from tlie state<l order of nature 
{Locke). 2. Strange; wonderful {Shakspeare). 
3. Irregular; enormous {Pope). 4* Shock- 
ing; hateful {Bacon). 

Mo'nsx Rov$.ad. Exceedingly ; very much. 
A Ccniit term {Bacon). 

MONSTROUSLY, ad. (from wfomirous.) 

1. Ill a manner out of the coiiunon order of 
n.'vturtf; shockingly; terribly; horribly {South). 

2. To a great or enormous ilegree {Drif*len), 

^ MO'NSTROUSNESS.r. (from mousirous,\ 
Hnorniity ; irregular nature or behaviour {Sh.) 

MONT- ALBAN, a strong town of S|>aiii. 
ill the kingdom of Arragon, with a strong 
citidcl; se.ited on the river Riomartin, 4*k 
miles south of Sarngp^sa, unrl (j'i north by 
west of Valencia. Lon. 0. 30 W. Lat. 4r. 
9N. 

Mont-Blanc. See Blanc (Mont). 

Mont-Dioier, a town of France, in the 
de{)arrinent of Somme and late province of 
Picardy, where the kings of France formerly 
had a palace. It is scatra on a mountain, S4 
miles S.E. of Auiiensy and 57 N. of Pajcis. 
Lon. 2. 34 W. Lat 4g. .39 N. 

Mont-L'heri, a town of the kle of 
France. 15 miles from, Paris. Here are the 
remains of a tower, which am be seen at 
a great distance. Lon. 2- 0 £. l^t 48. 
38 N. 

Mont-Louis, a town of France, in the 
department of the Eastern Pyrennees and late 
province of Qousillon. Tt is the capital of the 
PrencK part of Cerdagna. aiid has a tegular 
fortresa. on aaeok# et the foot of 
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built iit 1690, by l/>iu9 XIV. for tht 
urotjBctioii of like frontiers. It is 40 miles 
W.S, W. of Perpigmin, and 430 S. of Writ* 
Un. 2. 5»E. I^.42.3UN. 

Mont-Luet, a town of France* in the 
dfpartnicnt of Ain late province of Bresse* 
seated mi the Seraincs \2 miles N.E. of 
Lyons, and S,E. of Paris. Lon. 6. 8 E. 
Lat. 46. 4C) N. 

Mont^Loeon, a town of France, in ihe 
departaient , of AllUr and late province of 
^irboniiois, seated on the Chqr, 36 miles 
S.W. of Moulins* and 160 S. of Paris.. X/)n. 
2. 46 E. Ut. 40. 22 N. 

MQNTABOUH, a small fortified town of 
Germany, in the electorate of Treves, between 
CoblentK and Limpurg. Lon. 7. SO E. Lat. 
50. 30 N. 

MONTAGNIACt a considerable town of 
Asia, in Natolia, and in the province of Bec- 
Sangel, on the sea of Marmora. It carries on 
a great trade, especially in fruits, and is seated 
on a bay of the same name, 12 miles from 
Bursa, and (io S.£. of Constantinople. Lou. 
29. 40 E. . Lat. 40. 20 N. 

MONTAGUE (Edward). Earl of Sand< 
wich, wlio perished in the great Dutch fight 
in which the duke of York commanded in 
1672. He translated the Art of Metals, in 
which is declared the manner of their genera- 
tion, and the concomitants of them, from the 
Spanish, 8vo. His Letters have also been 
published, in 2 vols. 8vo. 

Montague (Lady Mary Wortley), an in- 
genious English lady. She accompanied her 
husband, who was appointed ambassador, to 
Constantinople ; and wrote an account of her 
travels, which is veij entertaining. She is 
also celebrated for having introduced the prac- 
tice of inocuhtion into England. 

Montague (Edward Wortley), son of 
the preceding lady. He was an extraordinary 
character. When a boy at Westminster school 
he elofied, and was found in the disguise of a 
clunin^-swee|)er; afterwards he connected 
himself with a fiaherman \ and next he went 
as a cabin-boy on board a vessel to Spain, 
in which country he became servant to 4 mule- 
driver. In this situation lie was discovered 
and restored to his friends, who sent him to 
the West Indies; on his return from whence 
he became a member of parliament, and be- 
haved himself for some time in a manner 
suited to his rank. At length the fit of ram- 
bling returned, and he went to the East, where 
he adopted all the manners of the Turks, and 
diod in 1776. He wrote, 1. Observations on 
the Rise and Fall of the Roman Empire ; 2. 
An Exanunatioa into the Causes of Earth- 
c^uakes. 

Mo NT A ouK-isj. A N D, One of the Hebrides, 
in the Sonth ^a, near Sandwich Island* 
Lon. 138. 37 B. Lat 17* 26 S. 
MQNTAtGNE (Michel de)^ a French 

S ntleman, was- bom in Perigord in 1533. 

is father educated him with great care« and 
made him barn Latin as other children learn 
theic laotKer^tongna. Hii tnW were Nl- 
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choki Qioncht, who wrote 1^ Comitiis Ro- 
manoFum t William Guerenti, who wrote on 
Aristotle ; George Buchanan : and M. Ant 
Muret. He was also taught Greek by way of 
recfeatinn ; and heeauseaonw think that start- 
ing children uiu of their sleep spoils their un^ 
derslancUng, he was awakened every morning 
with the sound of music. He was counscjloi 
for a whib in the iiailtatueiu of Rmideaux ; 
afterwards ma^ niayor of Bourdvaux, He 
publish^ his Essays, so much known in the 
workl, ill 1630 Montaigne had a great d^l 
of wit and subilety, but no small share of 
conceit and vanity. The learned and iuge« 
nious are much divided in their opinion about 
his works. He died in 1592, 

MONTALf'lNO, a small populous town 
of Italy, in Tuscany, and in the territory of 
Sienna, with a liishop's ace. It is sealed on 
a mountain, 17 miles S.£. of Sienna, and 44 
S.E. of Florence. Lon. 1 1. 30 £. Lat. 45. 
7N. 

MONTALID, an episcopal town of Italy, 
in the Marca of Ancona ; seated on the river 
Monacio, 10 miles north of Ascoli, and 45 
south of Ancona. Lon. 13.30 E. Lat. 44. 
54 N. 

MONTAN INI (PielroV called Petruceio 
Periigino, an eminent landscape painter, was 
born at IVrugia in KilQ. At first he wa$ 
instructed by his uncle Pietro Barsotti ; but 
was afterwards placed as a disciple with Giro 
Ferri. Yet hedkl not long adhere to the manner 
of either of those masters, choosing preferably 
to study under Salvator Rosa ; and he imitated 
the style of that celebrated painter with ex- 
ceeding great success. The taste of his land- 
scapes was generally admired ; the rocks, si- 
tuations, torrents, and abrupt precipices, were 
designed with spirit, and in a grand style; 
and nis figures recommended themselves to ihe 
eye by a very uncommon correctness, pro- 
pria^, and elegance. He died in 

MONTANIS'^rS, Christian heretics, who 
sprung up about the year 17 1> in the reign of 
tlie emperor Marcus Aurelius. They were so 
called (Voin their leader Montanus, a Phrygian 
by birth ; whence they are sometimes styled 
rhrvgiatis and Cataphfygians. 

Montanus, it is said, embra^ Christianity 
in hopes of rising to the dignitu^ of the 
church. He pretended to inspiration ; and 
gave out that tlie Holy Ghost had instructed 
him in several points which had not been r^ 
vealed to the apostles. Priscilla and Maxi- 
inilla, two enthusiastic women of Phrygia, 
presently became his disciples ; and in a short 
time he had a ^reat number of followers. The 
bishops of Asia, being assembled together, 
condemned his prophecies, and excommuni- 
cated those who dispersed them. Afterwards 
they wrote an account of what had 
to me western churches, where the pretended 
prophecies of Moutanusand hia followers were 
fikewiseroiideiimed. ^ posed 

to the* censure of the wbSc church, formed a 
schism^ awi ittk upa distinct sgcbty under the 
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f^ircctioii of those who called themseWes pro- 
phets. Montaiius, in conjunction with Pris- 
cilla and Maxiniilla, was at the head of the sect. 

MONTAKGIS, a considerable town of 
France, in the department of Luiret and late 

{ )rovince of Orleanois. Tts mustard and cut- 
cry arc excellent ; and from the river Loing 
is a navigable canal hence to the Seine. It 
is seated near a hne forest, 15 miles S. of 
Nemours, and 62 S. by E. of Paris. 

MONTAUBON, a rominerd>il town of 
France, in the department of Lot, lately the 
episcopal see of the province of Qiierci. The 
inhabitants amount to 40.000 ; and have ma- 
nufactures of silk stockings and stuffs, serges, 
shalloons, iVc. I'his town was taken from the 
Huguenots in lhC()f and the fortifications were 
demolished. It is seated on an eminence, on 
the river 'Parn, 20 miles N. of Toulouse, and 
30 S. of Ciihors. 

MONTHAZON, a town of France, in the 
department of Indre and Loire and late pro- 
vince of Touraine, seaP d at the foot rjf a hill, 
on which is an ancient castle, 135 miles S.W. 
of Palis. Lon. 0.45 E. Lat. 47- I N. 

MONTBEliLl ARD, a strong town of 
France, capital of a principality of the Ger- 
man empire, of tlic same name, between the 
department of I )onbs and that of Upper Rliine. 
It IS seated at the foot of a rock, on which is 
a citadel. It was taken in lG74 by the French, 
who demolished the fortifications ; but it w.is 
restored to the prince. It is seated near the 
Alaine and Donns, 33 miles W. of Basle, and 
45 N.E. of Besancon. Lon. 6. 50 K. l..at. 
4.31 N. 

• MONTBLANC, one of the highest moun- 
tains of the Alps, in Savoy, so called from its 
uncommonly white appearance. It is t5,6()2 
feet above the L'-el of the »ra, which is 414 
feet higher than the ]>eak of IVneriff, The 
summit was deemed inaccessible til] I78f), 
when Dr. Paccard ascended it. 'Phe French 
have given the name of thi.s mouniain to the 
conquered duchy of Savoy, as an eighty-femrih 
department of France. 

Mont BLANC, a town of Spain, in Cata- 
lonia, 1 5 miles N. of Tarragona. Ix>n. 1 . 5 E. 
Lat. 41. 10 N. 

MONTBUISON. a town of France, in 
the de))iirtnient of Rhone and Loire and late 
province of Fore/, seated on the Vc/ize» 40 
miles W. of Vienne, and 260 S.E. of Paris. 
Lon. 4. 27 H. Lat. 45. 32 N. 

MONTECCHIO, a considerable town of 
Italy, in the duchy of Reggio, 10 miles S. 
of Parma, and 8 N.W. of Reggio. Lon. lo. 
54 E. Lat. 3«. 8 N. 

• MONTE-FA L(-0, a town of Italy, in the 
territory of the church and dnehy ofhpalatto ; 
seated on a mountain near the rfver Cfitunno, 
12 miles west of Spalatto. I .on. 12, 40 E. 
Lat. 42. 58 N, 

Monte-Falcovb, a town of Italy, in 
Venetian Friuli, with a caotlv, near the river 
Poimno, 12 miles N.W. of Tricst. Lon, 
13. 0 E. Lu. 46. 4 N. 

-M’onte-Fiascone, a populous town of 
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Italy, in the territory of the church,^ with a 
bishop’s see. It is scaled on a mountain, near 
tile lake Bolscna, 12 miles S.W. of Orvietto, 
and 45 N.W. of Rome, liOn. 12. 4 £. Lat. 
42. 26 N. 

Mokte-Leone, a town of Naples, in Ca- 
labria Uheriore. It was ruined by an earth- 
quake in 1638, and is 12 miles* N.E. of Ni- 
cotera. 

M o N T E • M A R A K A , a populous towii of Na- 
ples, in Principaia Ulteriore, seated on the 
Galore, 18 miles S. of Bene\ onto. Lon. 15 
OE. Lat. 40. 48 N. 

Mon'i k-Peloso, an episcopal’town of Na- 
ples, in Basilicata, seated on a inoniitain, near 
the river Basieiito, 14 miles £. of Cirenza. 
Ijon. 16. 28 K. Lat. 40. 46 N. 

Monte-Pulciano, a town of Tuscany, 
with a bishojfs sec. It is seated on a moun- 
tain, near the river Chiana, in a country 
noted for excellent wine, 25 miles S.E. of 
Sienna, and 50 S. by E. of Florence. Lon. 
11. 4{) E. Lat. 4.3. 10 N. 

Monte-Sancto, formerly Moiint-Ailios, 
a niount.'iin of Turkey in Europe, on the gulf 
of C'oiitessa. It is called M<»nte-Sancto, or 
Huiy Mount, because tliereare 22 moiia5terie.s 
thereon, in which are 4<j00 monks, who never 
sufier a woman to come near them. It is 17 
miles S. of Salunichi. Loii. 24. 39 E. Lat. 
40. 27 N. 

Monte-Santo, a town of Portugal, in 
Beira, 6 miles N. of Idanha a V'^elha. 

MONTEGO, a seaport, on a bay of the 
same name, on ilic N. side of the island of 
Jamaica. In June 179.5 a fire consumed an 
immense cpiantity of stores, and great part of 
the town. Lon. 7H. 5 W. Lat. 18. 40 N. 

^ MONTELIMAR, a commercial town of 
France, in the department of Drome, with an 
ancient citadel. The inhabitants, in the 1 6th 
ceiUury, were the first ineinhr.iec the reformed 
religion. It is sealed in a fertile plain, 25 
miles S. of V.ilencc, and 325 S. by E. of Paris. 
Lou. 4. 56 K. I.at. 44. 33 N. 

MONn’EMOU-O-NOVO, a town of Por- 
tugal, ill Estreniadiira, 50 miles E. by S. of 
Lisbon. Lon. 15. 0 E. Lat. 38. 42 N. 

Montkmor-o-v£lho, a town of Por- 
tugal, in Beira, with a castle, 10 miles S.W, 
of t 'oiinbra, and 83 N. Lisbon. Lon. 8. j) W, 
Lnt. 40. 5 N. 

MONTKSA, a strong town of Spain, in 
Valencia, which i.s the .seat of an order of 
knighthood of the same name. It is five miles 
N.W.ofXativa. lAm.O.SoW. Lat.39.0N. 

MONl’ESQUIEU (Charles de Secon- 
dat), baron, a most illustrious Frenchiiian 
descended from an ancient and noble fa- 
mily of Guienne, was born at the castle of 
La Brede, near BourdeaOx, in 168Q. The 
greatest care was taken of his education ; and 
at the age of 20 he had actually prepared mate- 
rials for his Spirit of l^ws, by well digested 
extracts from tiiose immense volumes of civil ' 
law which he had studied, not ^rely as a* 
civil ian, but as a philosopher. ' He became a 
counsellor of the parliament of BourdeauA in 
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1714 , and was received president amor tier two 
years after. In 1721 he published his Persian 
letters; in which, under the screen of Ori- 
ental manners, he satirized those of France, 
and treated ot several important subjects by 
delicate and transient glances : he did not avow 
this publication ; but was no sooner ])ointed 
out as the author, than zeal without know- 
ledge, and envy under the mask of it, united 
at once against the Persian Letters, lie was 
received into the French Academy in 1728 ; 
and having previously quitted his civil employ- 
ments, he entirely devoted himself to his ge- 
nius, and was no longer a magistrate, but a 
mail of letters. Having thus set himself at 
liberty, he travelled through Germany, Italy, 
Switzerland, Holland, and England, in which 
last conn try he resided three years, and con- 
tracted intimacies with the greatest men then 
alive ; for Locke and Newton were dead. The 
result of his observations was, that Germany 
was fit to travel in, Italy to sojourn in, Eng- 
land to think in, and France to Jive in. On 
his return he retired for two years to his estate 
at La Hredc, where he finished his work On 
the Causes of the Grandeur and Dcclensinti of 
the Romans j which appeared in 1734. 'fhe 
reputation arqiiircd by this last work only 
cleared the way for his greater uiiderUiking, 
the Spirit of I..uws, which was printed at Ge- 
neva in 2 vols. 4lo. 1750. This was imnie- 
d'atcly attacked by the adversaries of his Per- 
sian l^etters, in a inuiiilude of anoiumons 
pamphlets, containing all the reproaches to 
\ihichn liberal mind is exposed from ciafi ami 
ignorance. M. Muntes(piic.u diew up a de- 
fence of this work ; which for truth, modera- 
tion, and delicacy of ridicule, may be regarded 
as a model iii its way. This great man was 
peaceably enjoying that fulness of esteem 
which liis great merits had procured him, 
when he fell sick at Paris, and died on the 
lOih of Fcbniary 1735. — ^Phe following cha- 
racter of this great man is drawn by lord 
Chesterfield : ** His virtues did honour to liu- 
iiiaii nature, his writings justice. A friend 
to mankind, he asserted their undoubted and 
unalienable rights with freedom, even in his 
own country; whose prejudices in matters of 
religion and government he had longlameiiU'd, 
and endeavoured, not without some success, 
to remove. He well knew, and justly ad- 
mired, the happy constitution of this country, 
where fixed and known laws equally restrain 
monarchy from tyranny, and liberty from li- 
eentiousiiess. His works will illustrate his 
name, and survive him, as long as right reason, 
moral obligation, and the true spirit of laws, 
shall be understood, respected, and main- 
tained.” As to liis personal qualities, we are 
told by his eulogist, M. d'Alembert, that ** he 
was of a sweet, gay, and even temper. His 
conversation was spirited, agreeable, and in- 
structive. Nobody told a story in a more 
lively niaancr, or with more grace and less 
affectation. He had frequent absence of mind ; 
but always awakened from it by some unex- 
pected stroke, that re-animated {he languishing 


^nversatlon. Though he lived with the greaty 
he retired whenever he could to his estate 
in the country, and iberc met his books, his 
philosophy, and his repose. Surrounded at 
his leisure hours with peasants, after having 
studied man in the commerce of the worhl, he 
studied him in those simple people, solely 
instrucicd by nature. Wiili them he cheer- 
fully conversed ; he endeavoured, like Socnilcs, 
to find out theirgenius. and appeared as happy 
with them as in the most brilliunt assemblies ; 
es|)ecially when he reconciled their dillVrences, 
and hy his beneficence relieved them from 
their distresses.” 

The following interesting story wc present 
on theaulhority'of Mr. Mmrhead of Glasgow, 
in hi.s 'IVavels in the Low ('ountrics: 

* A young man, named llobcri, sat alone in 
his boat, in ilie harbour of Marseilles, A 
stranger bad slept in and taken his seat near 
him, but ({uickly rose again ; observing, that, 
since the mnster had disappeared he would 
lake another boat, 'Phis, Sir, is mine,” — 
said Robert,—'** would you sail without the 
harbour?” ** 1 meant only to move about in 
the bason, and enjoy ibe coolness of this fine 
evening. — But 1 cannot believe you arc a 
sailor.” “ Nor am I — yet on Suiul.iys and 
holidays 1 act the bargeman, with a view 10 
make up a sum.” — ‘* What ! covetous at your 
age ! — vour looks had almost prepossessed* me 
in your favour.”— “ Alas ! Sir, did yon know 
my situaiion you would noi blame me.” — 
** Well — perh'.ips — I am mistaken — lei us lake 
our little ernize of pleasure, and acquaint me 
with \our history.” 

* The btraiigcr having resumed his seat, the 
dialogue, after a short pause, proceeded thus ; 
— ** I perceiie, young man, y‘'U r.ie sad — 
what grieves you thus?” ** My father. Sir, 
groans in fetteis, and [ cannot rnn«om him. 
He earned a livelihood by petty brokerage, but, 
in an evil hour, embarked fur Smyrna, to su- 
perintend in person (he deliver) ot’ a cargo, in 
which he had a concini. The vessel was cap- 
tured by a Barbary coisair, and my father was 
conducied to 'Pel nan, where he is now a slave. 
'Phey refuse* to let him go for less than 2000 
crowns, a sum which far exceeds our scanty 
means. However we do our best— iny moiiier 
and sisttrs work day and night— I ply hard at 
mv stated nccopatioii of a journeyman jeweller, 
ail'd, as y<»u perc'eive, make the most I can of 
Sundays’ and holidays, i had resolved to put 
nuself in my faiher's stead ; but my mother, 
apprized of inv design, and dreading the double 
privaiion of a husband and onl) son, rcque.sted 
the Lcvarii captains to refuse me a passage.”— 
“ Pray, do you ever hear from )our father? — 
under what name does he pa'Js? — or what 
is his masicv's address ?”—** His master is 
overseer of the royal gardens at Fez— and my 
father’s name is Robert at Tetuau, as at Mar- 
seille*..” — “ Robert— overseer of the royal gar- 
deus?”— “Yes, Sir.”—** I am touched with 
your niisfortimcs— but venture to predict their 

termination,** ■ 

* Night drew on apace. The unknown, upon 
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1andiii|i> thrust into young Robert's hand a 
purse contaiiiinu; eight d ouble louis J'orp, with 
ten crowns in silver — and instantlydibiippeared. 

• Six weeks had passed since this adventure, 
and each rciurning sun bore witness to the 
unremitting exertions of the good family. As 
they sat one day at their unsavoury n>eal of 
bread and dried almonds, old Robert entered the 
apartment, in a garb little suited to a fugitive 
prisoner, tenderly embraced his wife and chil- 
dren, and thanked them with tears of grati- 
tiule for the fifty louis they had caused remit to 
bim on his sailing from Tetiian, his free pas- 
sage, and a comfortable supply of wearing 
apparel. His astonished relatives eyed one an- 
other in silence. At length, madaine Robert 
suspecting her son had secretly concerted the 
whole plan, recounted the various instances of 
his zeal. ** Six tliousand livres,** continued 
she, ** is the sum we wanted — and wc had 
already procured somewhat more than the half, 
owing cbiefiy to his industry. Some friends, 
no doubt, hare assisted him upon an emer- 
gency like the present." A gloomy suggestion 
crossed the father's mind. Turning suddenly 
to his son, and eyeing him with tlic sternness 
of distraction, ** Unfortunate boy," exclaimed 
he, ** what have you d<»ne ? How can I be in- 
debted to you for my freedom, and not regret 
H? How could you effeet my ransom, without 
your mother's knowledge, unless at thecxpence 
of virtue? I tremble at the thought of filial 
afifecdon having betrayed you into guilt. Tell 
the truth at once— -and let us all die if you 
have forfeited your integrity.” ** Calm your 
apprehensions, iny dearest father,” ciicd the 
son, embracing him,—** no, 1 am not un- 
worthy of such a parent, though fortune has 
denied me the satisfaction of proving the 
full strength of rny attachment — 1 am not your 
deliverer-— but 1 know who is. — ^Recollect, mo- 
ther, the unknown gentleman who gave me 
the purse. He was particular in his enouiries. 
Should 1 pass my life in the pursuit, t must 
endeavour to meet with him, and iruitc him 
to contemplate the fruits of hi.s beneficence." 
He then related to his father all that passed in 
the pleasure-boiit, and removed e\cj-y distress- 
ing suspicion. 

* Restored to the bosom of his family, Ro- 
bert again partook of their joys, prasperedin 
his dealings, and saw Itts children cuiiilbrtably 
established. At last, on a Sunday morning, as 
his son sauntered on the quay, he recognized 
his benefactor, clasped his knees, and entreated 
him as his guardian angd, as the saviour of a 
fether and a family, to share the happiness of 
his own creation. The stranger again disap- 
peared in the crowd — but, reader, this stranger 
was Montesquieu.* 

Besides the works above-mentioned M.Mou* 
tesqtiifto wrote several small pieces, as the 
Temple of Gnidus, Ljsimachus, and Essay 
upon Taste, which is leR unlinish^. Hts works 
hake been collected sroee his death, and printed 
a* Paris in a splendid edition, in quarto. They 
have likewise all of diem been translated into 
English:. 
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Momtesquibu, a town of France, in the 
department of Upper Garonne, la miles 
of Toulouse. 

MONTJiSQUIOU, a town of France, in 
the derartinent of Gers, 1 1 miles W.S.W. of 
Auch. 

MONTETH. i. (from the name of the 
inventor.) A vessel in which glasses are 
washed. 

MONTE VELTNO, a nwmntain of Italy, 
supposed to be the most lofty part of die Ap^ 
nnines, and 83(>7 feet above the level of the 
editerranean. It is 46 miles N.E. of Rome. 

Monyb-Verdb, a town of Naples, in 
Principato Ulteriore, with a bislurp's sec, 60 
miles K. of Naples. Lon. 15. 49 E. Lai. 

40, ,51 N^, 

MONTEZUMA, the last emperor of 
Mexico, WAS a piince of noble qualities. He 
opposed the invaders of his country with firm- 
ness; but at iast was seized by Cortes, who 
forced linn to aeknowleilge himself a vassal 
of Spain. An insurrection taking place 
among the Mexicans, Cones brought forth 
Montezuma dressed in his royal rolies willi 
a view to appease them. The unhappy mo- 
narch received two mortal wounds from ar- 
rows, of which he shortly after died, lie 
left two sous w1k> embraced the Christiati 
religion, and Charles V. made the eldest Count 
de Montezuma, and gave him a considerable 
estate. 

MONTFAUCON (Bernard de), a very 
learned Benedictine of the congregation of 
.St. Maur, singularly lAmoiis for his knowledge 
in pagan and ecclesiastical untiquiiics, was 
Imrii of an ancient and noble family in I«an- 
guvdoc, in 1 655. lie served for some time 
in the army; bnl tlic doatii of his parents 
mortified him so with regard to the world, 
that he commenced Benedictine monk iii 
H>75t and applierl himself intensely to study. 
'^I'houj^h MoiUfaucon's lil? was lung, healthy, 
retired, and laborious, hi> volutiiinous publi« 
cations seem snlHciently to have employed the 
whole ; t\<‘1usivc of his grcaleit undertaking, 
for which he w'ill be aivvays inemorahle. This 
was his Auliqnit^ expliquec, wriuen in Latin 
and French, illustrated with elegant plates^ 
in 10 vols. folio; lu which he added a sup** 
plemeiit of 5 vols. more. He died at the 
abb^nf St. Germain in 1741. 

MDNT FKRRAND. See Clermont. 

MONTFERRAT, a duchy of Italy, IxmiicL 
ed on the E. by the Milanese and the territOFy 
of Genoa, on the N. and W. by Piedmont, 
and on the S.'by the territory of Genoa, from 
which it is separated by the Apennines. It 
is very fertile and well cuUivatttcl, abounding 
in corn, wine, oil, and silk; and is subject to 
the king of Sardinia. Casal is the capital. 

MONTFORT, a town of France, in the 
department of Seine and Oise, l6 miles W, 
of Vcraailles. Lon. 3. 60 £. lat. 48. 45 N. 

Moktrort, a town of France, in the 
depaf tment of Isle and Vilaine, 18 miles W* 
of Rttines. Lon. 1. 58 W. Lat. 48. 8 N. 
MoRTVORf^asUieDgtowaof tbe Umud 
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JProvtuces* in Utrecht, with an ancient castle, 
seated (in the Yssel, seven miles S. by £. of 
Utrecht. Lon. 5. 0 £. Lat. 4 N. 

Montfort, a town oF Suabia, capital 
of a country of the same name, subject to 
the house of Austria. It is l6 miles S. of 
Lindan and the lake of Constance. Lon. 
9.61E. Lat.47.2sN. 

Montport-oe-Lemos, an ancient town 
of Spain, in Galicia, with a magnificriit 
castle, sealed in a fertile coiinfrv, 2.3 miles 
N.E. ofOrense, and 65 S.K. ol'Ckniipostella. 
Lon. 7. t) W. Lat. 42. 28 N. 

MONTGOLFIER (Stephen James), in 
bioji;raphy, famous as the inventor of aerostatic 
balloons, was born at Annonay, thirty-six 
miles ffom Lyons, .ind there carried on an 
extensive mainifacturc of paper, in conjunc- 
tion with his brother Josepn. They were dis- 
tinguished for their injKeniiity in this branch, 
and were the first in France who made the 
beautiful vrlluni paper. It is said, that the 
incident of co\'erintr a coifec-pot, in which 
water wss boiling, with a spherical cap of 
paper, which rose in the air as the water 
he.ited, fir-.t gave him the idea of an air-bal- 
loo!i. Olhors .allirm, that r.?Heciing on the 
oscent of smoke and clouds in the atmosphere 
su{!gested the hint, llowivcr this were, it 
appears that Stephen, in the middle of No- 
vcniber, 1785?. niiule an c.x|)eriiTU‘in at Avignon 
with a hag of line silk, of the sha|)c of a 
])aral!clopi^don, and of forty cubic feet in 
cripacity, to the aperture of which he applied 
burning p.ipcr fill it was filled with a kind 
of cloud, when it ascended rapidly to the 
ceiling. This experiment was repealed by 
the two brothers at Annonay, with a success 
that induced them to form a" machine of the 
capacity of six hundred and fifty cubic feel, 
which filled in like manner with smoke, as- 
cended to the height of six hundred feet. They 
proceeded enlarging the experiment, till they 
had construcierl a globe of linen, lined with 
paper, of the capacity of twenty-three thou- 
sand four hmxlred and thirty cubic feet, which, 
inflated with the smoke of straw and chopped 
wool, rose to an elevation of about six tiioii- 
sand feet. 'Fhis power of ascent M. Mont- 
golfier attributed not merely to the rarefaction 
of the air from the heat (which appears to 
be the true cause), hnr. to a sjiecies of gas 
siiecifically lighter than the common air, sup- 
posed to he disengaged from the burning sub- 
stances. When the event of these experi- 
ments was reported at Faria, the philosophers 
of that capital imincfliately thougnt of apply- 
ing, for the purpose of inflation, a gas which 
they knew to be eight or ten times lighter 
them common air, namely inflammable air, 
and trials were immediately made upon tb.it 
prinernfe, which have proved highly success- 
ful. In the mean time Montgolfier conti- 
nued to extend his plans, and on September 
id» 1783, he exhibited before the king and 
»oyal family at Versailles a mnd machine, 
near sixty feet high, and for^-three in dw- 
nveter, which ascended with a cage, contain- 
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ing a sheep, a cock, and a duck, and con# 
veyed them through the air in safety to the 
distance of aljove ten thousand feet. Em- 
boldened by this success, M. Pilatre dc Ro* 
zier first ofiered himself to undertake the ha« 
zardoiis adventure of an aerial navigation in 
a new niacliinc of Montgolfier’s, of still larger 
dimensions. After first ascending alone to 
the heijsht of eighty fonr feet, he again seated 
himself in \hc car with the marquis d’Ar« 
landes, when they gave all Paris the astonish** 
ing S})ectacle of hovering in the air over that 
city for about nine niinnles at the height of 
three hundred and thirty feet. This brilliant 
experiment caused the annual prize of the 
Academy of Sciences to be awarded to M. 
Montguifier, and from that era, October 19, 
178.3, the atmosphere has been a new field of 
human daring. The first principle of ascent, 
however, though applied in various succeeding 
instances, gradually gave way to the safer and 
more efficacious one of a gaseous fluid perma- 
nently lighter than the air. In one unfortu« 
natc instance the two modes were combined, 
and the result was, that the balloon caught 
fire, and occasioned the death of the first ad- 
venturer, Pilatre dc Rozier, ’and his compa- 
nion Romain. Montgolfier was rewarded for 
his discovery by admission into the Academy 
of Sciences, the cordon of St, Michael, and a 
|)cnsion of two thousand livres. He died in 

MONTGOMERY, the capital of a county 
of the same name in North Wales, 168 miles 
from J..ondon, took its name from Roger de 
Montgomery earl of Shrewsbury, who built 
the ca'Jtle; but it is called by the Welsh Trc 
Valdwin, that is, Baldwin’s town; having 
been built by Baldwin, lieutenant of the 
marches of Wales, in the reign of William I. 
The \\^clsh, after having put the garrison 
to the sword, demolished it in IO96 ; but 
Henry 111. rebuilt it, and granted it the privi- 
leges of a free borough, with other liberties. 
It is a large and tolerably well built town, in 
a healthful situation and fertile soil. It sends 
a member to parliament, and has the title of 
an earldom. It bad formerly a tower and 
casllc; but they were demolished in the civil 
wars. It has a weekly market and four fairs. 
Lon. 3. 5 W. Lat. .32. 26 N. 

MONTGOMERYSHIRE, a county of 
North Wales, 3() miles long, and nearly the 
same broad ; bounded on the N. by Merioneth- 
shire and l')enbighshiro, bn the N.E. andE. 
by Shropshire, on the S. by Radnorshire, on 
the S. W. by Cardigansliire, and on ihe W 
by Mcrionetnshire. It contains fire marke^ 
towns, and 47 iiarishes, nearly 60,000 inhabi** 
tants, and sends two members to parliament. 
Though barren and mountainous in many 
parts, it has a greater mixture of fertile vale 
and plain than several of the Welsh cootirics. 
Its riches proceed from its sheep and wool, 
the hilly traeft being almost entirely sheeps 
walks; and tlie flocks, like those of S|)aia,' 
are driven from distant parts to feed on them 
during the summer. This county also afibrdR 
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mineral tr^sures, parlicu!arl 3 r lead; and it 
abounds with slate and lirne; but there is no 
coal. Its principal rivers are the Severn, 
Vyrnew, and Tannat, which arc remarkable 
for salmon. 

MONTH, in chronology, one of the twelve 
parts int(> which a year is di\idc«l. In its proper 
aceeptation, it is lhai spaee of time which the 
moon takes up in pa^sin^ from any certain point 
to the same ai;ain, which is calhuKa periodical 
month ; or it is the space of time bctwctiii two 
conjunctions of the moon with tiie sun, uliich is 
called a synodical tnoiith. That space ot time 
which the sun takes up in passing throuiih one 
sign, or twelfth part of the zodiac, is also culled 
(but imprapcriy) a month. So that there are two 
sorts of montlus ; lunar, which are incasurcJ by 
the moon; and solar, which arc measured by the 
sun. The lunar pcriodic.'il month consists of *21 
days, 7 hours, 43 minutes, 5 seconds : tlie lunar 
synodical month is 29 days, 12 hours, 44 minutes, 
3 seconds, and 1 1 thirds. A Aolar month contains, 
upon a mean c.alc illation, 30 days, 10 hoirs, 29 
minutes, 5 seconds. 

. The Jews, Greeks, and Romans, marie use of 
lunar >yiHKlical months; but, to avoid fractions, 
they consist(?d altcrnaUdy of 29 or 30 days. The 
former the Romans called envU and the Greeks 
the latter were termed pteni and wXtionc. 

1. The Hebrew months were ranged differently 
in their sacred and in their civil year. 

Order of the sacred year. 

1 Nisan TMarch 

2 Jiar April 

3 Sivan May 

4 Thanimiiz June 

5 Ab ^ July 

ft Elul I Answering J August 

7 Tisri f to our A September 

8 M irschevan October 

9 Casleii November 

10 Thebet Dceember 

11 .Sebat January 

12 Adar J LFtbruary 

Order of the civil year. 

1 Tisri "I rSeptember 

2 Marschevan October 

3 Casleu November 

4 Thebet Di coinbei 

3 Sebat January 

6 Adar I Answering J February 

7 Nisan f to our ' March 

8 Jiar April 

9 Sivan May 

1 0 Thammuz June 

1 1 Ab tfniy 

12 Elul J (.August 

These months, being lunar, cannot exactly an- 
swer to our solar months; but every Jewish rnontli 
must be conceived to answer to two of ours, and 
partake of both. As these twelve lunar months 
consisfed only of S34 days, the Jews, in order to 
bring it nearer to the true y»iar, took care every 
three years to intercalate a thirteenth month into 
the number, which they eaUed veadar, or the se- 
cond adar. The new muoii was always the be- 
ginning of the month ; and it is said the Jews bad 
people posted on elevated places, to give notice to 
the Sanhedrim as soon as slie made her appear- 
ance* After this, proclamation was made by sound. 
M trumpet, and << the feast of the new moon, the 


feast of the new moon,” resounded amongst thte 
people. 

The ancient I lebre w months were of thirty days 
each, exceptimr the last, wiiich consisted of thirty- 
live ; so that the year contained 3 (j 5 days, with an 
intercalary month at the end of 120 years, which, 
by absorbing the odd hours) which remained at the 
conclusion of each year, brought it back nearly to 
its propr'r place. This regulation of the year was 
borrowed from the r'gyptiaiis. 

2. The months uf the Ath'uiiaii year, as we have 
before ob'xcrvcd, consisted nlternatcly of twenty- 
nine or tliirty days. The Hrst month, according 
to MctoiiN reformation of the calendar, began with 
the rii-st new moon after the sninincr solstice and 
was culled iiccatiimbacoii, aiisivciiug to the latter 
half of Juiif, and the formiM' half of July. The 
order of the mnnibs, with the number of days in 
each, are as follows: 


1 Ilecatombson, 

.30 

2 Mctagilniun, 

39 

3 Bocdromlor:, 

50 

4 Miemacteriun, 

29 

5 Panepsion, 

30 

6 Aiithcstcriuii, 

29 

7 Pusidcon, 

8 Gaiiielion, 

30 

29 

9 F'laphcbolion, 

30 

10 Munichion, 

29 

1 1 Thavgelioii, 

30 

12 Scirrophorioii, 

29 


Each month was divided into thp‘e il'vades of 
days, called i*x’*/^-*^* ^ called Mtfyof 

or i 7 n.u'yH,or the decade of th.e l>(‘'jriutiing 
of the month ; ihe second was Mijvo; //.rfl-wwa;, or 
the dicadc of the middle; and tlic^ third was M)}V 9 ; 
f9iyov7o;, oi‘ Xfysyjo;, the decade of the e.\- 

piring montii. 

The first day of the first dccarlu was termed 
Nte/uoirt», because the first moiilh be^nn with the 
new moon ; the second tlay was icjlit'A ; 

the third &(\ The first day of the 

second decade was xffftJitj //.f rwy?®;, the second 
fxi<nyv7o;, &c. The days of this decade were also 
called W0'x7t| tvi hut, in/lepn tvt inn, & 0 . The first 
day of the third diradc was wfo.lri tv iiKnh ; the 
second was e^r* ttnaSi, &e. i. e. the first, se- 

cond, &c. after twenty, because the last decade 
began on the twentieth day. This decade was 
also counter] by inversion thus; f9ivov79; ttxalri tlie 
twenty-first; eyya7»i the twG'.ty-second ; 

oyivn the twenty-third; and so of the rest 
to the lust day of the inur.th, which was called ivn 
xai yta, the old and the new, bccaiKso one ]}art of 
that day brdoiiged to the old and the other to the 
new moon ; but after th«» tim** of Demetrius, the 
last day uf the month was called from him £^nfA,n- 
it sometjpies was named rpiottcng. 

The Gix-eian months, thus cousisitiiig of twenty- 
nine and thirty days alternately, fell short of the 
solar year x i days 6 houi-s. 'I'o remedy this defect 
the cycle of four years, colled rtlptulnpiff, was in- 
vented. In this cycle, after the first two years, 
they added an intercalated month, called 
consisting of twenty-two days; and again, after 
the expiration of two years more, they inserted 
another month of twenty-three days, the fourth 
part of a day having in the space of four years 
amounted to a whole year. See Yrar. 

3 The Roman year under Romulus consisted 
of ten months only, and began with March, which 
contained thirty-one days; then followed April, 
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.^bich bad 30, May 3i> June 30, Suintilia 31^ 
SextUis 30, September 30, October 31, November 
30, JOeoember 30. Theae ten months containing 
no more than 304 days, this account ivas in a short 
time found to be deficient. Numa PompiliuSf 
therefore, took away one day^ from each of these 
six months, April, June, Sextilis, September, No- 
vember, December; and to the six days thus ob- 
tained he added fifty-one, which was the number 
that Romulus's year, in bis opinion/ 'wanted to 
make it perfect. Nuina had now fifty-seven days 
to dispose of ; he therefore divided them, and con- 
stituted two other months, January and Februaiy ; 
the former consisting of twenty-nine, and the latter 
of twenty- eight days. Thu month of January, 
which he placed at the winter solstice, he made 
instead of March to begin the year. Thus Niiina's 
year consisted of 355 days : but this being found 
II days*6 hours short of the solar year, he made 
use of the hitercalatiou of ninety days at the ex- 
piration of eight 3'ears perpetually; which number, 
being made up of the eleven days and a quarter, 
kept the year pretty well to its place. The be- 
ginning of the year in Julius Carsai's time had 
anticipated its true place 67 whole days : these 
he intercalated lietwixt November and December; 
so that the year consisted, for this one time, of 
fifteen months or 44J day<. This reformation was 


called the Julian correction, and this year the year 
of confusion. At the end of twelve years, by the 
ignorance of priestv, who did not understand inter- 
calation, twelve days had been intercalated for 
nine. T his was observed by Atigiistus Cicsar, and 
rectified by ordering lwelv 4 years to pass without 
any intercalary days. The oidcr .ind succession 
of months was the same as that of Ninnu. Uut 
January, March, May, -lipiitdis, Sextihs, October 
and December, had each 31 days; April, June, 
September Jo, and February, in coiumon years, 
a8 ; but every fourth year, or bissextile, 29. This, 
with a very little diftVrence, U the account ob- 
served at present. Qnintilis, in ootnplinient to 
Julius Caesar, was called July, because in this 
month he was born ; mid Sextilis, in honour of 
Augustus, was called Auynst ; both which names 
arc still continued. See Year. 

Each month by the Romans was divided into 
kalends, nones, and ides, all of whicii were reckun- 
cd backwards. The kalends were the first day of 
the month. The nones fell on the seventh, and 
the ides on the 15th, of March, May, July, Oc- 
tober; but ill all other months the nones were on 
filth, and the ides on the I3tii. For the more 
easy comprehension of the Roman manner of 
dating, acconling to this division of the months, 
here follows a table. 



March, 

.\fay,Julyi 

October. 

January, 

Angiut, 

December. 

April, 

June, 

September 

November. 

February. 

X 

Kalends 

Kaleml;e 

Kalend^e 

Kalendse 

% 

6 

4 

4 

.4 

3 

5 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

Prid. Non. 

Prid. Non. 

Prid. Non. 

5 

3 

Nona; 

Nona; 

Non® 

6 

Prid. Non. 

8 

8 

8 

7 

Nonse 

7 

7 

7 

8 

8 

6 

6 

6 

9 

7 

J 

5 

5 

10 

6 

4 

4 

4 

IX 

5 

3 

3 

3 

14 

4 

Pnd. Idus 

Pnd. Idus 

Pnd. Idus 

>3 

3 

Idus 

Idus 

Idus 

M 

Prid. Idus. 


x8 

i6 

15 

Idus. 

18 

17 

*5 

16 

«7 

*7 

16 

14 

17 

z6 

16 

*5 

'3 

x8 

15 

>5 

44 

12 

*9 

*4 

14 

>3 

IX 

ao 

*3 

13 

14 

xo 

41 

14 

14 

11 

9 

44 

11 

IX 

xo 

8 

*3 

44 

45 

10 

1 

10 

1 

t 

7 

7 

6 

5 

» 26 

7 * 

7 

* 

4 

47 

6 

6 

5 

3 

48 

5 

5 

4 

Prid. Kal. 

49 

4 

4 



30 

34 

3 

Prid. Kal. 

3 

Prid. Kal. 

Prid. Kal. 



N. B. Every leap year, February consisting of 
twenty-nine days, the a 4 th and a5th of that month 
arc written sexto Kal. Mart.; hence leap year is 
called Bifsexiilis. 

It is remarlmd by Camden, that** the old En- 
glish, or Anglo-Saxons, could express most aptly 


all the conceptions of the mind in thrir own 
tongue, without borrowing from any :** of this, the 
names they gave to the months may be adduced 
as an example. 

Jfgnuaty. ( Wulre-CDona*. Sia. i. e. Wolf-month.) 
ScenuiO ill tlwt month tho wolvw were most mis- 
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chievoiw to thesr^ for that| through the eitrrfliit|r 
of cold and snow, they could not find beasds i'Ufll- 
cieiit to satisfy their ravenous appetites. 

Fehrutnff. (8p|iout-Ke)e> Son. u e. Colewort, 
or Spring- wort.) Because then worts begin to 
sprout. 

Monk, (Lonct-OOijn&B, Saw. e. Lrngniening- 
inonth.) Because then the days begin in length 
to exceed the nights. 

ApfiU (Ooftep-CDonuB, Sax.) Because their 
£aster generally fell m April. * 

Moy. (Tpi'CDiIc'i. Sax. i.e. Three-milkings.) 
Because they then iniiked their cattle three times 
a day. 

J^une, (CDebe-ODonaB, Sax. i. e. HayMnonih.) 
Because then they generally cut their hoy. 

August. (Apn-CDuiieB, S.ix. i. e. Barn-month.) 
Because they then filled their liarns. 

September. (Ceppc-ODoiiaB, S.'ix. i. e. Orist- 
month.) Because thc-ii they carried their new corn 
to the mill. 

October. (Wyn-QDonaB, Sax. i. e. Wine-inontb.) 
Because grapes were then usually pressed to make 
wines. 

November. (Wyii'oe-ODonaBi Sax. i. e. Mfindy- 
month.) Because of the high winds happening 
commonly in that month. 

December, (Wynceji-CDonaB, Sax. i.e. Winter- 
month.) Because of the cold then growing intense ; 
and afterwards, (psli^-CDouiiB, Sax. i. e- Holy- 
month) on account of the nativity of Christ. 

AIonth'smind.s.I jongi ng desire. ( Shak.) . 

MO'NTHLY. o. (from month.) I. Con- 
tinuing a month; performed in a month. 
(Befit.). S. Happening every month. ( Dry.), 

Mo'nth I. Y. ad. Once in a month. (Hock.y 

MON'riA. Water-chick weed.* In bouny, a 
genus of the class triandria; order tfig^rnia. 
Calyx two-leaved; corol one-petalled, irre- 
gular ; capsule onc-cclled, thrce-valvcd, threc- 
seeded. One species only ; common to the wet 
fields of our own country. 

MONTJ'NIA, in botany, a genus of the 
class dioeckt, order tetrandria. Cal3'x four- 
toothed ; petals four. Feni. style cloven ; cap- 
sule oblong, two-colled ; seeds numerous, fiat. 
One species only ; a Cape plant with .shrubl)y 
angular stem ; oblong-oval glabrous leaves ; 
tcnniiial, solitary flowers. 

MONTMOIlENCI, a town of France, re- 
markable for the tombs of the ancient dukes 
of Motitmorcnci. It is seated on a hill, sc\en 
miles from St. Dennis, and ten from Paris. 

MONTMORKNCY (Anne de), constable 
of France, and one of the greatest generals 
of his age. He defended Menzrers agair.j^t 
Charles V. in 1512, and compelled the count 
of Nassau to raise the siege. He was taken 
prifioner with Francis I. at the battle of Pavia; 
and was mortally wounded in that of St. Den- 
nis in 1567* 

Montmorency (Charles do), tliird 8«>o of 
the preceding, was made ad mi ml of France by 
Henry IV. for his bravery. He died in l6l2, 
aged ^6, This illusiriotis hou^e prorluccd more 
pt^i men (ftaik any fiimily m France. 

MONTMORlLLOIf, a town of Pmet, 
hi the departmefiC of Vienne, .seated on the 
Garcempe, over wkieli it a bridge 214 miles 
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MONTO'IR. 9. (French.) In horsemanshfi^, 
a stone as high as the stirrii|», which rhlin|- 
masters mniint their horses from. 

MONTPKIjLIKU, one of the largest and 
most beautiful cities of France, in the depart- 
ment of Herault, with a citadel, a bishop's 
see, n university, in which is u celebrated 
school of inedicine, and a late royal botanic 
garden, the first catubiished in Europe. *The 
cathedral was ruined by the Huguenots, but 
has been partly rebuilt. The number of in- 
habitants is computed at 32,000 The trade 
consists in silks, blankets, cotton goods, print- 
ed calicoes, gauxes, hides, ondials, peiftiincd 
watersi hair- powder, and verdigrise. The air 
is extremely healthy, and many invalids resort 
hither, from all parts, to recover their health. 
Montbellier is seated on a hill, five mdcs froiii 
the Mediterranean, near the Lez, a small navi- 
gable river, and on the rivulet Merdanson, 
which is conveyed into diiTerent parts of the 
ciw by subterraneous canals. It is 27 miles 
S. W. of Nisines, 47 N.E. of Narlwnne, and 
180 S. by W. of Paris. Lon. 3. 5H E. Lat. 
43. .37 N. 

MONTREAL, a fertile island of Canada, 
in the river St. Lawrence, 28 miles loijg and 
10 broad. It was surrendered by the French 
to the English in 1/60. It has a fortified town 
of the .satuc name, built on the side of the 
river, w'hencc there is a gradual easy ascent to 
what is called the Upper Town. It has suf- 
fered much by fires since it has been in the 
possession of the English. It is 110 miles N. 
of Albany, and 120 S. W. of Quebec. I/)n, 
71. 20VY. Lat. 45. .If) E. 

Montreal, a town of Spain, in Arragon, 
with a Castle, seaicil on the Xilcoa, 2h miles 
N.N.Vi'^ of Tcrniel, and 40 S. by E. of Cala- 
lajud. liOn. 1. 2 W. Lat. 40. 53 N. 

Montreal, a town of Sicily, in Val di 
MaZiira, with an .'irchbi-shop’s see; seated 
on a rivulet, five miles W. of Palermo, and 
50 N.K.of Mazara. Lon. 13. 31 E. Lat. 38. 
14 N. 

Montreal, or Montroyal, a fortre.ss 
of Germany, in the electorate of Treves, seated 
on the Moselle, 22 miles N.£. of Treves. Lon. 
7.6E. Lat.4C;.59E. 

MON'l REIJIL, a strong town of France, 
in the department of the Straits of Calais, with 
a castle; seated on a hill, near the river 
r^aiiche, 10 miles N.W. of Hesdin«,and 117 
N. of Paris. Iajo. 1 . .^2 E. Lat, 50. ^7^N. 

Montkeuil-Hellay, a town of France, 
in the department of Maine and Loire, seated 
on the 'I’oiiet, 12 miles S.S.W. of Suumur, 
and 1.55 S.W. of Paris. Lon. 0. 9 W. Lat, 

47. 6 N. 

MONTRICHARD, a town of France, in 
the department of Loir and Cher, and late pro- 
vince of Blasois, with a castle. It is seated 
near the Cher, 12 miles S.E. of Aroboise, and 
1 12 S.W. of Paris. liOti. 1. R. Lat. 47. 
22 N. 

MONTROSE, a handsome town of North 
Britain, ip the shire of AiTgii8« situated at the 
aaouib^ the river £sk^ on the OeraiaBOcefiifo 
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46 miles M.E. of Edinburgh, but 70 miles 
distance by road. The houses are neat, and 
many of them in the modern taste. The most 
remarkable public buildings are, the town 
house, the church, and an elegant episcopal 
chapel.— Montrose is a parliament town, and 
a dukedom in the family of Graham. It stands 
between two rivers, the south and north Esks, 
over which there have been lately built two 
▼ery handsome bridges, at a great expence. 
The salmon fisheries on these rivers are very 
valuable, and form a gotnl branch of coni- 
inerce. The harbour is a fine semicircular 
bason, defended by a liandsome stone pier. A 
great number of trading vessels belong to this 
port. The inhabitants of Montrose are about 
t)000. 

MONTS AUJ EON, a town of France, in 
the department of Upper Marne, 15 miles 
S.S.W. of Langres, and 146 S.E. of Paris. 
Lon. 5. IG K. L'at. 47- 3(i N. 

MON'rSERRAT, a mountain of Spain, in 
Catalonia, on which is a famous monastery 
and cliapel, dedicated to the Virgin, resortcil 
to by numbers of pilgrims. It is inhabited by 
monks of several nations, who entertain all 
that come out of devotion or curiosity, for 
three days, gratis. This mountain is said to 
be 10 iiiiles in circumference, and 3300 feet 
above the level of the sea, towering over a 
hilly country, like a pile of grotto work, or 
Gothic spires. It is iib miles N.W. of Bar- 
celona. 

Montskrrat, one of the l^eeward Carib- 
bv.*e Islands, discovered in 1493 by Columbus, 
and so named by him from its resemblance to 
the mountain mentioned in the preceding ar- 
ticle. it is about nine miles in length and 
breadth ; and the hills are covered with cedar 
and other trees. It belongs to the English, 
and is 30 miles S.W. of Antigua. Lou. ds. 
34 W. Lat. IG. 54 N. 

MONT ST. MICHEL, a strong town of 
France, in the department of the Channel, 
built on a rock in the sea, which is ascended 
at low water. Its late Benedictine abbey served 
at once for a castle of defence, and'^a state 
prison, and was also much frequented by pil- 
grims. 'Fhe prior of the abbey was governor 
of the town, and the keys were Drought to him 
every evening. This place gave name to the 
late military order of Sr. Michel, founded by 
Loius1||li^ in 1479* Is miles S.W. of 
Avran^s, and 180 W. of Paris. Lou. 1. 
30 W. I.al. 48. 37 N. 

MONITTCLA (John Stephen), a ccle- 
brated mathematician, was born at Lyons, 
September 5, 1725. liis father was a banker, 
and lie was intended for the same profession ; 
but the science of calculations to which he 
was intr^uced, soon indicated the natural 
bent of his mind. He was instructed in the 
ancient languages, and in the rudiments of 
itiathematics, in the Jesuit's college at Lyons : 
and by his own private exertions obtained a 
competent acquaintance with the Italian, Ger- 
man, Dutch, and Euglisli languages ; the lat- 
wl^h he not only read, but aiso spoke 
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very cormtiy. Having Gnished his studies at 
I^ns, he went about his twentieth year to 
Toulouse to study the law ; a branch of know- 
ledge then deemed essential in ihe liberal edu- 
cation of every person not destineii for the pro- 
fession of arms. From Toulouse he repaired 
to Paris, where he soon became acqiiuinted 
with l>iderot, Dalembcrt, Lalandc, Blondcl, 
Gochin, Lcblond, Liagrange, 5cc. the society 
of whom riveted his choice for maihematics 
and natural philosophy. 1 1 was in relaxing and 
unbending his mind from his severer siuilies, 
that he in a manner made an entire new book 
of Ozanam's Mathematical Recreations-, a 
work, which, with MoiiUicla's improvements, 
has been translatetl into the English language 
by Dr. Hutton. Many other piece*; weie in 
an anonyinoiis manner published by Monlucla: 
amoii^ which wc cannot omit mentioning an 
ingenious and learned History of Researches 
relating to the Quadrature of the Circle, pub- 
lished ill 1754 ; a work very iiitcrestinc on ac- 
count of the number of speculators who have 
gone astray after that seducing phantom, and 
of the curious properties to which those re- 
searches have given rise. 

Montiicla and Condaniine introduced into 
France, in the practice of Inoculation for 
the small-pox, which bad been brought into 
England in 1721, by lady Mary Wort ley 
Montague, on her return from Constantinople. 
Monlucla made a translation from the English 
of the nrincipal writings on that subject, which 
he added to a memoir of Condamine. 

In the year 1758 came outMonliicla's grand 
work, the History of Mathematics, in two 
large quarto volumes; a work of profound 
erudition, and upon which, young as he was, 
he had spent many years. This performance 
of immense labour and knowledge, published 
at thirty-three years of age, justly pruciircd the 
author a most distinguished place in the learned 
and scientific world. This history, so truly 
admirable, whether wc consider the extreme 
clearness and precision with which the subjects 
are treated, or the profound learning it ex- 
hibits, having been long out of print, the au- 
thor's employment under the old French go- 
vernment, as first commissary of the^ king’s 
buildings, for many years prevented his fully 
yielding to the solicitations of his friends, to 
continue the work through the eighteenth cen- 
tury, in a new and enlarged edition. But the 
loss of his fortune and employment by the re- 
volution in France left him but too much 
leisure for that purpose. The consequence, 
happy in this instance for the abstruse sciences, 
has been a new edition, in four large quarto 
volumes; in which the history is continued 
down to the end of the eighteenth century ; 
and the former parts also very much enlarged 
and improved. This new edition, however, 
was not published till after the death of Mon- 
tucla ; and then under the superinleiulancc of 
Lalande, who obtained some valuable additions 
from Lacroix and others. 

In 1765 Montucla was elected an associate 
aiembt'r of the academy of sciences a^t Berlin. 
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And in 17(1 1 lie was placed at Grenoble as 
secretary to the oftice of intendaiice ; where 
he married Maria Fran^oisc Roniand^ who 
survived him. 

The duke de Choiscul having ordered^ in 
17()4i a colony to be formed at Cayenne^ Mun- 
tucla went nut there as aecretaryjo the com* 
mission and astronomer royal. The atl'airs of 
the colony not proving successful, after fifteen 
months, Mon tiicla returned agaimto Grenoble^ 
bringing with him many useful observations 
and specimens in botany and natural history. 
This voyage also furnished him with (hose 
curious observations on the luminousness of 
the sea in many places, and of those luminous 
insects, which he inserted in the fourth volume 
of the later editions of his Recreations. 

Soon after his return, Mentucla was ap- 
pointed at V'ersuilles to the honourable and 
proHiubIc oflicc of first conmiissioner of the 
royal and public buildings; an employment 
wliich he executed with great ability and use- 
fulness during more than iwenty-five years, till 
the overthrow of the monarchy put an end at 
once to his office, and the little lortuiie his re- 
gularity and cconojiiy had enable<l him tosive; 
throwing him again on the world, in his old 
age, naked and slript of every thing except bis 
talents, his integrity, and the respect and es- 
teem of his friends. 

Montucla’s modesty and uprightnes'-. were 
not Ic^s reniarkuble tnan hi> crudilioo lie 
was nllcrcd a place i^ (he Paris academy of 
sciences; which ihrough delicacy he refused, 
as be felt that be should not have leUnre suf- 
ficient properly to attend to the duties of it. 
Montncla was named a member of the Na- 
tional Institute from the time of its com- 
iiicnceinent : and the government of 
employed him in examining and analyzing the 
treatises deposited in the national arclii\es. He 
was iianicd professor of mathematics in the 
central school at Paris ; but his bad slate of 
health compelled him to decline the odice : 
the department therefore honoured him with 
a place in the jury of central instruction. But 
a place in the national lottery office was the 
only resource for his fiimily during two years. 
A pension of 1M0<) francs (ICO/.) was given 
him by the minister Neufchaicau on the deith 
of Saussurc; but this he enjoyed only four 
months previous to his death, which happened 
liecember 18, 179.9; and was chiefly occa- 
tioned, as often happens to literary aiaf seden- 
tary men, by a retention of urine. 11c left, 
besides his widow, a daughter married in 1/83, 
and a son employed in the oflicc of the minis- 
ter for the interior. 

Montucla was one of the most considerable 
xnathematicians of the eighteenth century; 
being well acquainted witii all the branches of 
tbe&s trusc sciences, llis taste, however, al- 
ways pure and clear, and not at all vitiated by 
any fondness for ostenuiiious display, led him 
to prefer die pure arid luminous melnods of the 
ancient iQathcmaticians ; and to blame, in the 
French and the Germans, the great neglect of 
the same principles^ Which they evinced on all 
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occasions by their uniform preference of 
mere modern analysis. As a historian his prin- 
cipal characteristic was candour * he has been 
accused of giving way to national prejudices ; 
but in this respect his conduct is infinitely less 
culpable than a subsequent historian in the 
same department — Bossut. Montucla translated 
ill some of his days of leisure Garver’s Travels 
in North America. 

In the qualities of hts heart Montucla was 
truly estimable : remarkably modest in his de- 
portment ; benevolent far beyond the moans of 
his small fortune; brenthing'in all his conduct 
the delicacy of a fine taste, and the sweetness 
of virtue. 

MO'NUMKNT. s. {monument, French.) 
1. Any thing by wliii li the memory of persons 
or things is preserved ; a memorial {llahi^h). 
*2. A tomb; a cenotaph {Pope). 

MONUMJ'l'NTAL. a. (from fnotiuMcuf.) 

1. Memorial; pre.-erving nienioiy {Pope). 

2. Raised in honour of the dead ; belouj^ing 
to :i tomb (Cra^hatr). 

MONyCHL'S, in fabulous history, a pow- 
erful giant, who cfuild rooi up ir».e.s, ami 
hurl them lil:e a javelin, lie receives liis 
name from his horse’s feet, as iheword implies. 

MON/ A, a low not Italy, in the Milanese, 
seated on the Lainhii), eight miles N.E. of 
Milan. l.o!i. ch I’O F, Lat. 33 N. 

MONT/I Nf»l'.N, a town of (Slerininy, in 
the circle of I'ppir Rliinc, 12 miles of 
Cu otznacli, nr.d 12 li, of Tre\es. l.on.7* 
14 K. I.at. 4(). 51) N. 

MOOD, s, {modus, D'Uin.) I. The form 
of tin argument. (See Modi:). 2. Style of 
music {dMiifoK). 3. 'I’lie change the verb 
undergoes in some languages, to signify various 
iiUetilioiis of ihe mind, is (.illcd mot d. (See 
Grammar). 4, (fioin //iW, Cloiliic ; nio'^. 
Sax.) Temper of mind ; state of mind as a(- 
fet-icd by any p.is ioM; disposition ( Addison), 
i). Anger; rage; licit of mind {J/iwkcr). 

MO’ODV. a. (from mouil.) I. Angry; out 
of hiini.'iir {Shah \p fare). 2. Mental; iiitd- 
]{ ctual ( Shakspeare), 

MO()N,(Awm/, ]) ) in astronomy, one of the 
licavTijJy bodie^, iimiuII}' lankcd among thi. pla- 
nets; but wii.b more propriety aceouiited a satel- 
lite, or secondary planet. Among the aiiciiMits, 
Ihe moon was an object of prime regaid. IJy the 
Hebrews she was luoic ifgarde i than liu* sun, and 
the y were iruiro iiieliiK-il to worship ]:cr as a deity. 
/J’be new moons, or first dajs of cvii y inontb, 
were kept as festivals :ur.oii.^ tluin, ivbich wero 
relebiatcd with somid of trumpet''', enteitaiiinieiits, 
am] sacrifice. (Sen Numb, xxviii. ii. x. i6- 'i 
Sam. XX. 5 — 18.) People wt re not obliscd oii these 
flayj to rett. 'I'hc feasts of new moons wi've a 
niiiiiatiirc representation of the feast of tninipels, 
which was held on the first of tlic inontli Tisri, 
which was the beginning of the civil year. 'I'he 
Jews, not being acquainted with the pfiy«iical 
cause of eclipses, looked upon them, whether of 
Mill or moon, as signs of the divine displeasure. 
I'hc Grecians looked upon the moon as favourable 
to marriage ; and the full moons, or the times of 
eoujiinction otbsun and moon, were held the most 
lucky seasons for celebrating marriages ; because 
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they imagined the moon to have great influence 
over generation. The full moon was held favour- 
able for any undertakings by the Spartans, ai\d 
no motive could Induce them to enter upon an ex- 
jnxlitiun, march an army, or attack an cneiiiy» tdl 
the full of the muon. The moon was supposed 
both by Greeks and Romans to preside over child- 
biith. The patiicians at Rome woic: a crescent 
on their shoes, to disilrigiiish tlitiu fr.iin the other 
orders of men. Tliis creseent was called Lwiala. 
Some say it was of ivory, othi rs that it was woik- 
cd upon the shoe atvl others, tiiat it was only a 
particular kind ufiihidu, or hiieklc. 

As all the other planets move primarily round 
the buni so does the moon round the e.arth: her 
orbit is an ellipsis, in wliieli she is retained by the 
force of gravity; pcrl'orrniiig her revolution round 
the eaith, from change to change, in %<) days 12 
hours and 44 minutes, and round the sun with it 
every year : she goes round her orbit in %n days 
7 hours 43 minutes, moving about 2290 miles 
e\cry hour; .and turns round her axis exactly in 
the time that she goes round the earth, which is 
the reason of her keeping alw.ays the same side 
tuviaul iis; nii,i tl'.it her clay and night raken to- 
gether arc as long as our lunar month. 

The mean distance of the moon from the earth 
i.s 60^ Si mi-fliamcters of the earth ; which is equi- 
valent to 240,000 inilc'*. The mean eccentricity 
of her oibit is of her mean disfauec, or in 
milt s 13000, which makes a con^dcinhle v.*]riatjoii 
ill that mean distance. Her diameter is to that 
of the earth ns 100 to 365, as il to 40. 15, or 2180 
miles; iU mean appareni diatiifftr is 31 minutes 
16^, and that of the sun 32 minutes 12 seconds. 
Its mean diainehT, us seen from the sun, is six 
.* s’oikIs. 

The mooirs su.face contains 14,898,750 square 
miles, and its soliility 5,408,2^6,000 ouhteal ones. 
Tiic density of the nioon*s body is to that of the 
(artli as 48,91 1 to 29,214; to that of the sun, as 
48,911 to 10,000; its quantity of matter to that 
of the eaitli, nearly as i to 39.15; tlie force of 
gravity on its siiifjcc is to that on the surface of 
the earth ns 139 2 to 407.8 ; and the moon’s bulk 
to t.j.it of tlic earth as jfj to i. The moon has 
scarce any dilTcreru’e of sea.suns; hceaiisc her axis 
is almost perpendicular to the d liptic. 

The dilVereiit appeaiaiiccs of the moon are vtry 
lumierous: sometimes she is increasing, then 
waning; sometimes honierl, then semicircular; 
sonictiint'8 gibbon.'*', then full and round. Some- 
times, again, she illiiniiucs us the whole night, 
.sometimes only a part of it; sometimes she is 
found in the sontherii hemisphere, sometimes in 
the iinrthei'n : all whVli variations having been first 
oh.'servcd by Kndymion, an ancient Grecian who 
watched her motions, she was fabled to have fallen 
in love with him. The .source of ino.st of these 
appearances is, that the moon is a dark, opaque, 
and spherical body, and only shines with the light 
she receives from the sun ; whence Only that hu|[f 
turned towards him at any instant can be iltimii- 
nated, the opposite half remaining in its native 
darkness. The face of the moon, visible on our 
oartb, is that part of her body turned towards the 
earth ; whence, according to the various positions 
of the moon, with regard to the sun and earth, wc 
observe clifTerent degrees of. illumination ; some- 
times a large and sometimes a less portion of tlie 
enlightened surface being visible. 

The motions of the moon are most of them ir- 
regular, and very considerably so. The only 
aquable motion she haS| is her revolutjon on her 
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own axis, in the space of a jnonth, or time m 
which she ini>v(«s round the earth ; which is the 
reason that she always turns the same face towards 
ns. 

This exposure of the same face is net so uni- 
formly so, however, but that sht* turns sometimes 
a little mure of the one side, uml sumctiines of the 
Other, called the moon's libiation ; and alro shews 
sometimes a little more lowanls one pule, and 
sumctimc.s towards the other, by a motion like a 
kind of wavci ing, or vacillalion. The forimr of 
the.se motions happens from this ; the muon’s ro- 
tation on her uxia is cqimbic or unifurin; while 
her motion in her orbit is unequal, being quickest 
when t!ie moon is in her pi^rigee, and slowest when 
in thff apogee, like all other planetary luoliuns ; 
which causes that somctiuies more of uric side is 
turned to the eaith, and sometimes of the other. 
And the other irregularity arises from this : that 
the axis of the moon i.s not perpendicular, but a 
little inclined to the plane of her orbit: and 
this .ivis maintains its parallelism in tlie moon’s 
motion round tiic caith, it must necessarily change 
its .situation in respect of an ubseiver on the 
earth ; whence it happens, that sometimes the one, 
and sometimes the other pole of the moon becomes 
visible. 

The very orbit of the moon is changeable, and 
docs not always perstven* in the same figure: for 
though her orbit he elliptieul, 01 nearly so, having 
the earth in one focu.i, the excenlricity of the 
ellipse is varit’d, being soinetimrs increased, and 
sometimes dimiinsl.ed ; viz. being greatest when 
the line of tlie ajises cuiiii:idc!» vvitli that of the 
syzygics, and least, when these lines are at light 
angles to each ntlier. 

Noi is the apogee of the moon without an irre- 
gularity; being found to move forward, when it 
coincides with the line uf the syzygies; and back- 
wan), u bcii it cuts that line ai riglit angles. Neither 
is this pi'tigrcss 01 legress iiiiilbnii ; fur in the con- 
jiuictioii or iippo.sitioii, it gm s hrUkly forward; 
and ill the <|iia'ii-atiii'cs, it either moves slowly for- 
waid, stand» i<till, or goes backward. 

The motion of the nodes is also variable ; being 
quicker and blovver in diflcicnt positions. 

The phvbical c ie^e of the moon’s motion about 
the earth i$ the same, as tiiat of all the primary 
planets about the sun, and of the satellites about 
their primaries, viz. the mutual attraction between 
the earth and muon. See Astronomy. See also 
Newton’s Principia, Vince’s Astronomy, 4to., and 
Laplace’s Mccaiiiquc Celeste. 

New ohervations 07 i the alutosphere^ twilight, kc. 
of the mo>ot. — M. Schroeter of Ibe Royal Society 
of Gottingen has lately published a very curious 
and elaborate work in Gennau, entitled, Selenoto- 
pographische Kraguiciite, &c. or Sslenotopogra- 
,pbjf'al Fragments, intended- to promote a more 
accniMt'' knowleilgci of the moon's surface. The 
several maps of the moon, which have been deli- 
neated by !levelius,Ricciolus, Cassini, and Mayer, 
are well known to every |)er^on conversant with 
astronomical subject.*!. See Astronomy. These, 
however, arc very defective. M. Schroeter has, 
iherctore, deyoted ipany years to this part of as- 
tronomy ; and iu the work of which we shall here 
present onr reader's witli an abridged account, he 
has aimed at giving' his own observations with 
■ ’such clearness and .acciiracy that they may be 
verifu’d by less skilful astronomers Ilian himself; 
he ha.s set dowp the cx.ict.tiino and epoch !»f each 
observation, and minutely described ev'cry acces- 
sary circunaitan9e o£ the moment, such as tuo 
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ffbriition of tho moon, the {ireeiN Timits of her 
htifiinuns rays, and her diameter, together with 
Che magnifying power of the astronomical instra- 
meat employed. 

It must be confessed that the means within his 
Meh wa-c of the most ample kind : his thirteen 
and twenty-seven feet reftectors magnified two and 
^ree thousand times and even more ; but finding 
^t he gained in point of clearness in the image 
in most of his observations when he used eye- 
glasses of less power, he preferred an eye-glass 
which magnified 130 times for his thirteen feet 
tHescope, and an eye-glass of 180 for his seven 
and twenty feet instrument. 

^ In order to give an idea of the first three sec- 
tions, which contain in twenty-eight chapters a 
rtiy precise description of some pariiciilar regions 
of Ac moon, we shall present our readers with the 
following analysis. 

The author informs us, that in order to examine 
Che sorface of the moon with advantage, he con- 
fined his enquiries to very small portions of the 
planet at a time which were HInminated uiHler a 
Tery smafl angle of light. In this way he fre- 
quently discovered incomparably more with glasses 
of small power than with the most powerful in- 
struments, when taking observations under much 
larger angles of illumination, i. e. when the rays 
of the sun arrive under a greater altitude at any 
given point in the moon. 

It may sometimes happen that otic astronomer 
docs not sec objects in the same light as another, 
although their instruments and the other circum- 
atauces were precisely similar: this does not 
always arise from the efec.s of the different angles 
of illumination under which the object is discover- 
ed, and the very different reflections which fre- 
quently result; but may also be ascribed to the 
accidental variations of the atmosphere of the 
moon, which are very frequent, or to other causes 
which mast be investigated by actual observations 
of the planet itself. It has also more than once 
happened that M. Schroeter himself saw objects 
quite difierently at one time and at another, and 
sometimes even he lost sight of them altogether, 
although he employed instruments of the greatest 
magnifying power. He citc's as an I'xatnple of 
this anomaly, an observation upon the spot of 
fSassendi, which he has represented by two draw- 
ings of different dates. He remarks a great num- 
ber of these accidental variations observed at 
various points in the moon*s disk, and takes occa- 
sion to offer some conjectures, which are perhaps 
worthy of being repeated. 

On the tit November, 1791, for instance, be 
vaw the crater which forms the centre of Possi- 
donras under the appearance of a tolerably uni- 
form circular plain of a greyish colour, without 
any darker shade, while the seven craters sur- 
^unding it were very deeply shaded. Next day 
In the evening tbe same object, seen with the same 
telescope, shewed itself as a profound enter, with 
obscore shades, although, if it could have been 
judged by the direction of the solar rays upon this 
part df tbe noon, tbe shadows ought to have ep- 
'pesuwd longer and stronger that evening than tbe 
day before. Nothing but an accidental cause 
could have altered the apparent form of the crater 
In twenty^fifiir honra, whether we attribute this «n- 
cideiit Co a change in the atmosphere of tbe noon, 
or to a fermentation In its interior, or to tbe 
aetfons of some aolnated beings who inhabit it. 

In this sane ngionofPossidonius.M.Scbroetet 
fiur with the greatest precision on tbe 4th of. June, 
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1794, in a deaf and calm day, five new objects ? 
whether these were new craters, or chains of moun- 
tains which be had not seen before, be never ob- 
served them since. 

On the other hand, he could not recognise with 
the twenty-seven feet telescope the crater which 
he had previously and repeatedly observed with 
the seven feet telescope j this he attributes to a 
variation in the atmosphere of the moon. He 
also observed with a thirteen fiet reflector a new 
production, which unexpectedly appeared in a 
very distinct manner, in a crater, on the 6th of 
February, 1797, although in the course of nine 
years of anterior observations made with the best 
instruments, he had never discovered the least 
trace of such a phenomenon. This new produc- 
tion had in all probability made its appearance 
between the 12th of October, 1796, and the 6th 
of Februai7, 1797. Subsequent to this last pe- 
riod, it had genc.raliy been visible under I’cry dif- 
ferent, and sometimes unfavourable angles of il- 
lumination ; and yet other variable appearances 
were exhibited, pailicularly subseqiicni to the 4th 
of July, 1797, at which period this new crater was 
coiifuundtrd in a mass of atmospheric fermenta- 
tion, and perhaps new eruptions ensued. 

In order to render more sensible tbe difierent 
forms under which the various objects in the moon 
may present themselves to the astronomical ob- 
server, and according to the accidental variations 
of the atmosphere of this planet, the author re- 
presents the landscape around Lilienthal, the place 
of bis residence, as seen from tbe moon in the 
month of July, when the inhabitants of these en- 
virons burn the wrack off their fields, and when a 
thick smoke is spread over the ground. An ob- 
server placed in the niuon at this period would see 
a grey envelop extended over that pan of the 
north of Germany, an appearance which would 
not take place under any other circumstances. M. 
Schroeter is of opinion, that the crater of Possido- 
iiHis, as already mentioned, having appeared grey 
on the xst of Nu%'ember, and of an obscuie black 
next day, may be ascribed to similar circum- 
stances. In this former volume he had spoken of 
a great number of luminous points in the obscure 
hemisphere of the jrioou, subject to variations 
which bad not for their only cause the differences 
in the tcflection of tbe light of the earth. All 
these facts have now been confirmed by the help 
of great reflectors, and particularly in the lumi- 
nous spots Aristarchus, Manilius, and Menelaus, 
in which the author has found at certain times dis- 
tinct objects, and at others has not been able to 
discover even the objects themselves. The fol- 
lowing luminous appearances appear to be some- 
what remarkable: on the ad of April, 1794, at 
eight o'clock in the evening, tbe obscure part of 
the dilk being very distinctly visible, M. Schroeter 
discovered near the western boundaries of the sea 
of vapours (mare veporim), in opposition to tbe 
dull light of the other parts, a luminous point ex- 
tremely brilliant, which equalled a fixed star in 
lustre, and which the author had never percciv^ 
at that particular spot. It was evident, at the first 
glance, that this light could not have been re- 
flected from the earth, and, in fact, in half an hour 
or less this brilliant point vauished so completely 
that it could no longer be recognized, and tbe 
author frequently afterwards coi jecturc'd that It 
no longer exis^ in the same placc^ but a similar 
point shewed Rseir towards the west. The kind 
of meteor which thiiB vanished is an appendage 
to the t»henoiiicnoii observed long More in tho 
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«pot of Plato in the Alpi of the moon, when upon 
the a6tb of September, 1788, M. £^,broeter feebly 
discerned a liinilar luminous point, and found 
that it begaa to be l^s and less discernible until 
it disappeared, nor did he see it again for twelve 
years. This former phenomenon in the Alps, of 
the moon may have been the effect of a very 
active effort of natifre, and the new phenomenon 
which happened in the milder temperature of the 
sea of vapours may rather be considered as the 
effect of a voluntary or involuntary action of the 
inhabitants of the moon. An illumination at 
London ; a city on lire ; the flashes of gunpowder 
from a besieged fortress, seen from the moon with 
M. Sehroeter's reflectors, would picsent a spectacle 
eimilar to these luminous evanescent appearances 
seen from the earth upon the surface of its satel* 
lite. The Sea of the Crisis, in particular, u hich 
is one -of the most remarkable places upon the 
surface of the moon, is thickly strewed with lu- 
minous points, which seem to belong to a plain 
abuuiidiiig in asjHtrilies, natural or aitilieial. 

Besides several higli mountains, the exact mea- 
8iiremc;iits of which are here given, the author has 
discovered in several places of the moon, for 
instance in Possidoiiius, small elevations which 
are nearly fifty feet in height, and even less; an 
iiiiiiimeiable quantity of >.itTiilar asperities is also 
to be found at a small distance from Marius. 
These eminences are not constantly visible, and 
their form is variable. 

In the sea of vapours near Plato, and in other 
places, M. SchroeU-r discovered deep furrows, or 
a kind of long narrow valley resembiing a canal. 
This phenomenon extends fur seventy geographic 
miles into the sea of vapours. We are acquaint- 
ed with no sublunary valley of so great a length. 
It is somewhat singular that this valley stretches 
over inequglities of mountains and craters in such 
a manner, that the upper ridge of these cmiaencc's 
is intt rsected by the Airrow or valley in question. 
Can this be a production of nature, or of tbe fyfsc 
agency of animated beings ? Such is the question 
put by M. Schroetcr to bis readers; and his ob- 
servations seem to place it beyond a doubt that 
the moon has not at its surface any fluid so dense 
as the water of our earth ; and he has also appa- 
rently demonstrated tliat his favourite planet has 
DO cousiderable rivers, nor natural basins which 
nerve to contain water, as in this sublunary world; 
but it does not follow from all this that the moon 
is a chalky body entirely dry; these long voUics 
or canals may perhaps contain rivers which have 
the same relative density to the subtle atmosphere 
of the moon, that is observed between water and 
•our terrestrial atmosphere. Thus, in a certain 
aeiisG, we may say that the moon has its rivers 
Plata and Amazon. Throughout these lunar Alps* 
(a chain of mountains equally continuous with 
those of Europe) we find the valley or fuiTow 
above mentioned itretebiog like a narrow pass, as 
if a violent convulsion of nature bad deCt the 
mountains in a straight line. 

In the fourth section, which contains observa- 
tions upon the structure of the moon, the first 
chapter treats of tbe eminences nod depressioB of 
that planet, and of its craters and vallies in ge- 
neral. The highest mountains, as the author had 
iormerly estimated, are five times higher than the 
SDouataiita of our globe, keeping in view the rela- 
tive diameters of tbe tsm plannts. The highest 
•tnouutains of Venus and Mercury are, with re- 
epeot to the mauutains in the modh^ nearly in the 
poqperUonaf the mlaitive diaineten o^kbete pla- 


pealcst height, accoidhag to tlie foi^ 
ii»r observations of M. Schroeter, was to be met 
***k*°*I5f peaks of the chains of mountains 
known by the name of Leibnitz and Dorfclsh, 
towards the south pole of tin* moon ; and in the 
eastern parU of the southern hemisphere, in the 
mountoins D Alembert and De Uoi.k. I’he height 
of the latter is from 0410 feet, and none 
so high have been as yet obsorMd in the nortlicm 
hemisphere. The eclipses of the sun affonl op- 
portiiniiies of observing dirrctly the virtu^al alti- 
tuds^s of the mountains of the moon which are 
exhibited upon its obscure edge. An obseivsition 
in these circumstances succeeded with Uni author 
at the time of the great eedipse of the sun, Siptciu- 
tember, 1793. Immediately after its commence, 
iiient he observed some summits of mouutai'.is 
projecting from tbe edge of the moon's disk, which, 
ill their vertical height alone, and in the extent 
to which tlicy were seen (for the lower extremi- 
ties were lost in obscurity)^ must have been 3,000 
geographical miles high. During this rcmaiKahle 
eclipse, Hirschel also discovered two sulumit^ of 
mountains which were projected upon the edge of 
the sun. The spherical furin of the moon pro- 
jected upon this edge was remarked b}’ M. Schroe- 
ter and by all his pupils with the utmost precision ; 
at the distance of one minute from the limb, what 
was observable of this spherical foim gradually 
disappeared : a plicnomcnon which M. Schroeter 
endeavours to account for in another place by 
remarking, that the light of the earth was consi- 
derably increased by the solar pctmmbra, and by 
the crepusculnm. 

The depth of some craters of certain hollows, 
which are not circular, extends, according to the 
author, to the depth of three quarters of a mile. 
A short distance from the high mountain Rook, 
we find a hollow called Christopher Milius, the 
vertical depth of which is at least 15 or 16,000 
fc«t. The Chimboraco of our globe might be 
wholly swallowed up in this cavity. Craters iii 
general are formed by eruptions from the interior; 
they are empty basins, from which the mass that 
surrounds them in the form of a ring has been 
vomited ; but in the moon there are cavities of an- 
other kind, such as those of Milius and others al- 
ready named, prcsentiiig irregulaiities of a circular 
form in the edges of the moon, betweeu Uie inters 
slices of which we can see the clear sky ; tliere 


are some parts in the moon which are sunk by 
some powers of nature, vallies bollowed out, not 
merely upon the surface of that planet, but dug 
as it were into its ma*s - i* b. greatly belov its 
mean surface. The fixed stars we perceive in the 
vicinity of these hollows of the moon may for 
this reason appear sooner or later by a fewsecunde 
in their emersions or immersions, than when they 
exist op{>osite those portions of the cd^ winch are 
not irregular. The author, by refei ring to th«»e 
siuuosities, ingeniously accounts foi the pretended 
hole, which in the total eclipse of the sun on the 
14U1 of June, 1778, was oliscrved by admiral Ulltm- 
TlK*re could not pfoasibiy have been a volcano i*t 
tbe moon at that period, for it would Imre thrown 
out so glariug a light, that the luminous point 
must necessarily have been perceived in Ui« black 
glass of tlie telescope upon the moon's disk. But 
tbe sun, when seen through a similar fissure, muft 
have apiieared as if seen through a hole, in the 
event of tiie direi^tion of the fissure bniog oblique 
to that of the luminous ray. M. Schroeter, tbe^ 
fore, upon remarkiogthat this fissure exists m tpa 
liuiar legian where the obaenraiioa of UBoa *** 
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jn.Klo, And that it exists in that place alone, gave 
it the name of the above admiral. M. Schroeter 
proceeds to draw the followiin^ inferenees. 

“ The greatest eminences of feet and up- 
wards, and the deepest hollows of threr qnartei'S 
«)F a geographical mile in depth, are situated in 
ibe southern part of the moon; heuec we may 
e'onclude from actual obseiAations. that in the 
moon, as upon the earth, and in the planets Venus 
and Morcuryy the southern hemi.spliere is gene- 
rally the most unequal and irregular. 

“ As the gravitation at the sinfaro of the moon 
is only, according to theory, about one-lifth of that 
which takes place on the farili, we may say that, 
with regard to the relative diaiiieicrs of the two 
])lancts, the mountains of the moon are iUe times 
higher than those of the earth, us has been already 
remarked. 

“Ill oiir globe earthquakes arc extremely rare* 
and still more rarely do they produce complete 
enijitions, such as islands or new inonntairis: the 
&nlid mass of the earth opposing ton much resist- 
ance to the<c fonnalioiLS. It is othenvise with the 
moon, where the gravity is live time*; !»•.«, and 
wberu e.vplosive effects always m-'ci with h*ss op- 
position ; thence it follows, tliat tin; whole mu face 
of the moon is almost always in a staii- of tc\a- 
liition; explosion^, eartlupinkc'*, ami ulher coii- 
vulsion.s, follow each other in dtcaiKul suecci- 
f.ions. New ohjccls appear and vani-h alino>t 
while the astronomer has his eye at l.is telescope. 
Tlcnce proceeds that ininnnernble heap of craters, 
th<* second furiiuUiun encroaching upon the first, 
tb.e third efTacing the two toriner, wiiitc at lach 
eruption the preceding one is overu helmed even 
hcriire it has attained its drsti nation.*’ 

Onr readers will at once jjorceivc the totrrl dis- 
crepancy between this terrific dtsciiption of the 
revolutions of the lunar world, and the fani O'^tic 
idea attempted to he incnlcatiil by M. Scliroeter 
that there are animated beings, with Jiuusts, pa- 
laces, cathedrals, and tea-ketths, in the moon, as 
well as upon our planet. All those cicatiires of 
our astronomer’s i magi nut ion mubt indeed be sui 
gr.ieris. 

The fourth chapter of the second :ieclion is 
filled with enquiries into the atiiuisplieie of tin: 
moon, its morning and evening rrcpnscuhiin, the 
height and density of the air in that planet, &c. 
The author in his fonner volume had placed be- 
yond a doubt the existence of an atuiusphcrc 
which bad been denied to that planet; he had 
mentioned a number of appearances in which 
some objects, in other respects identical, liad ap- 
peared sometimes under one form, and at <fther 
times under another; while sometimes they were 
' not visible at all : he bad proved that this ataio- 
sphere of the moon, although much more subtle 
and transparent than ours, had the power of 
weakening, in a remarkable manner, the light of 
the sun descending under the lunar horizon ; at 
which period, the summits of some moun tains, 
being in this light on the obsciirn side of the moon, 
visibly threw out a lustre so much the more bril- 
liant, as they were more distant from the edge of 
iliuminatioij, i.e. projectwl farther forward into 
the obscure part of the disk. All this, however, 
only gave rise to a conierture ns to a real retrac- 
tion of the ray.s i.f light, Ari.cnce there resulted a 
crepnsculum upon the inooii ; hut M. Schroeter 
has now converted this cunjr rturc into a certainly 
by the observations contained in the present work, 
lie has demoiistraied iKit only that there is a ei^ 
pusculum in the moon, but that ao may measure 
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the extent of it, as well as the thickness and den<* 
ftity of the layers of the finid which occasion it. 
The first complete ob.scrvations were made by M. 
Schroeter upon this subject on the a4th of Febru- 
ary, 1792, iu the twili'^lit of that night ; the moon 
being tlicn two days and a half old. With a 
Herschcl telescope of seven feet, and magnifying 
seventy-four times only, he discovered in the ob- 
senre part of th*' moon some places illuminated 
with a dull greyi*.h light, very twnr to other ob- 
scure parts which did not hc<-oiiic viable until 
some time .-iftrrwaids; a hoavy and evidently cre- 
puscular lustre enlightened tlic (vnilines of the 
obscure edge of the planet, .stretching into the 
points of its tvio horns, and this lu*«tre spread out 
ill the foim of a pyrtamiil, the .suiiniiit of which 
v\a.s iiisen.>(ibly confounded with the light sent from 
the caith into the obscure part of tin; moon. The 
f Injection of this shining pait was then i' 10'' in 
lcii.>th, Mild &" in breadth. 

He then concludes that this ci cpnsculnm of the 
moon can be better observed two or three days 
before and after the ii^w moon, and in spring and 
auturiui durirnr the short crcpusciila of the earth, 
and the greatest height of the nn.oii in llie hnri- 
yoii. Our author, thorefort!, fixed upon the mo- 
ment of the smallest cloiciations of the ino<ii), 
twenty-eight hours and a half alter its being rc- 
n€Wf*<l, with -i twenty-seven lect lelleetor. Hcvc- 
liiis had not bciMi able to ohscM'Vc the moon imtii at 
least fuity hours after the coninnetion. By a geo- 
nielrieal process M. Schroeter estimated the ext< nt 
of th»' lunar crepu.'iciiluin, uecoiding to the dis- 
tance eompreheiided between the limits of tiii.s’ 
eiepusciihiiii and the point of the horns, and ho 
found by several observations that it extend-s over 
an arc of di grees of the moon’s eircninferenee. 
Or ratber, taking tho medium ol* twenty-two oii- 
Bcrvaliuns made dm iiie eight years, he estimato. 
this extent, more exactly at 2° 38' 56’', hut it some- 
times amounted to 3'^ 6' 44". St vt ri) t'avoiirnblo 
circumbtanccs must cornhino in order to observe 
this appearance. 'I’hc author has sometimes per- 
ceived it mertdy in the prolongnrion of one of the 
tvi'o horns ; at other times it was invisible, because 
apparently tlierc were mountains which inUrcept- 
ed the light. 

There remained a doubt whether this crepuscu- 
lar light was or was not a eoiis*s|ur:riee t»f the pe- 
numbra, or perhaps the efl’ijct of the ininuxiiatc 
rcfle<;tion of the stilar rays, by means of some 
greyi.sb plains in the muon. The author endea- 
vours to resolve this doubt in a manner which set.s 
at defiance the possibility of any illusion. Upon 
the whole, it is proper to say of this chapter upon 
the lunar atinospheix', that it contains the result 
of many years fatiguing observations, which will 
hand down the name of M. Schroeter as an honour 
to the age in which he lived. 

If we adopt, in the calculation of these observa- 
tions, the same principles bj whieii La Hire has 
determined the height of our terrestrial atmo- 
sphere, by extending to 38,000 feet th<' height at 
wiiich the atinosphetc ceases to refltxrt the light in 
a sensible manner, or to 34, $00, if the limit of 
refraction is in question, we find that the analo- 
gous limit ill the atinobpheio of the inooii rises 
only 1,404 feet, according totho maximum of ex- 
tent observed by M. Schroeter, namely, 3® 6' 44". 
But this height is solely that of the lunar crepus- 
cnlum visible to us. The author estimates at 78 
feet, the height of the strata of the lunar air which 
may oecyton h crepusculuin upon the same pla- 
net. PrAi these data the author has theoretieally 
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♦Rquired what ought to be the relative density of 
the atmo^ptiere of the earth and of the moon, and 
h« has found that the atmosphere of the latter 
ought to bo twenty-nine times less dense than ours, 
nn<l at the moment when the work wa*; put to press, 
l)r, Melandcrhiefm, of Stockholm, wrote to M. 
Schrueter that he had ascertained that the density 
of the atmospiiere of two planets should in gene- 
ral be as tlie stjuare of the pow'cr of grAvitatioii at 
their surface; now accuidiiig to Newton, the gra- 
vity at the surface of the moon is to the same 
power upon the earth as ; 15,1c, or as i to 
5,33. According t<t this tiiiurein, tin* density tif 
the air of the moon shonld thcroforc be as the 
square of 5,33, or 18,-40 tini- s h'-s than that of 
the air of tiie earth ; this dillcrs very little from 
the result incontestably found by M. Schroeter 
after a inOiiL f.itigning and intricate tram of e;fpei‘i« 
inents. . 

Accordiii? to the same principles, vc ought to 
lind the icti action the surface of the moon to 
be or 29 tinu’s less th.in at the surface of the 
taiiii. 

M. S.Jn x'tcr applies hi., discoveries upon the 
l.iii-ir ainiD^pliOK* to the occubatKiiis of stars hy 
ih\'< .atfliil'*. Ai the Ii'Mirlit of the inferior stwta 
of the air, ivhii ii can still break tlie rays of light 
in a tii.iiiii?!* sensible to ns, <ioe.< not exceed 648 
yard-., a qnuiility wliieh \ic\ved from the earcl:, 
only parses fr.iiu the edee «)f the moon o" 36 <»f a 
second, Uii* woahenini: of the ligld of a fiK ‘d star 
entering intii tliis at mo.^phere could not, if it were 
sensible, be perceived except during a quarter of 
a seconcl, the time wideh the moon takes to travel 

of a s'voud of ji ilogn c in her orbit. Now the 
Jnsti'c of fe^ais of the lir•^t, second, and third mag- 
nitude, is t«)o stronjr to admit of our observing any 
«'..minntio!i tor so short a period- If it be a planet 
whie'n oii'ickc'ies the occiiilation, its diminution 
t»f light on arris in'g at tin* disk may proceed from 
t,hf' gr.iduaU’d ocruitiitio.i of its apparent diame- 
ter. 'i'liis .igrecs with twenty occultations 

ilcsciiin-d ill detail iiy the author. 

Tin* mo^t huliiant lixed stars, and the planets, 
rxhibit no dimiiiuf ion of light in this case; it is 
only reiiiarked IV-sin time to time in the iniimte 
stai*'., not visihie to tiie naked eye, and tluMC last 
only iindei go this obseuring of their light, when 
by cl’.ance tin y eoine out or enter opposite to the 
summit of a nnmntain of mean alti"ide, w'h< uthe 
.'ir of the moon, less dense, cannot .any longer 
cMisi: any sensible refraction of the rays coming 
I'ioin the Ktyr. Tlieie may be exceptions when 
the star which ciiTei.s corresponds to the declivity 
of a very high inoiintaiij; and eiiteiing also ob- 
Jiqin ly, it seems to lose its light gradually ; a di- 
ininuliun which, according to the author's observa- 
tions, in a certain case (Ihe only one of the kind), 
may he remarked during seven or eight seconds. 
On this oci a^riou, which furnishes a kind of inicro- 
mctrieal measurement applicable to the fixed stars, 
the author found their diameter very sinaM. The 
diametf r of Aldebaran, acconling to tins time c*m- 
ploycd ill its iiuiiiersion upon the edge of the 
nioun, appeared to him to be between <1 and ^ of 
a second ; the diameter of the star 30, and the 
Pisces 33, appearerl to be more than -j-of a second. 
The other fixed stars snddcnly disappearerl, with- 
out the pheiiomeuou having any sensible dura- 
tion. 

In the third chapter of the fourth section, M. 
Schroeter gives a kind of recapitulation. To this 
chapter an engraving is attached, «rhich exhibits in 
a distinct mifnner the relation of the vefilictl height 
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of the densest atmosphere of the moon, with the 
height ot the mountains of that planet, which have 
been nrieasurcd, and with the deiuh of the craters, 
and other cavities or hollows. In the first figure 
of this plate arc represented the luwc.t chains of 
mountains, 16 or 18 yards lii^h; on the second, 
the mountains with circular ed:cs containing a 
plain or a crater ; in the third, tiie lughcr moun- 
tains placed above some mount tins with circular 
edge** ; in the fourth, the central mountains or 
those which arc seen in the midst of ciaters of 
mountains, with circular edges; in the filth, the 
other isolated mountains from 50 to a^.c u*tt of 
vertical height, the craters and other caviMcs ot the 
moon, from 602 to 50,80 yaids in depth. All these 
particulars are represented upon (he same scale on 
which 200 yards correspond to a dtcimal line. Tl e 
same table contains comparisons l>etvvccn the high 
est mountains of the moon, and those of the eanh, 
Venus, and Mercury; with the references betwees: 
the altitudes of the crepuscular strata of the moopy 
the earth, and V'enus. We see at a single glance, 
according to this tabic, that the craters and the 
fissures of the edges are for the luost part piopor- 

1 tonally deeper, according as the atmisphcrc is 
higher, and that consequently tin* air ot the moon 
must attain a certain maximum of density in their 
tiitcri<^>r ; moreover that the accidental variations 
of the atmosphere cannot take plarc, except in the 
region of the lower mountains of tiic moon, and 
not at the summits ot the hi'^li chains; these la*t 
being far above the dense si strata. In fact, the au- 
thor has most frequently observed these accidental 
variations in the lower regions ; as, for instance, in 
the sea of the Crises, in Clcomedes Possidonius, 
Gassendi, &c. In this atmospherical ccn^tilution 
id trifling density, we ought not to be astonished if 
there be continually developed so many fcriuent- 
ahlc matters from the interior of the moon, and if 
we sec no atmospherical productions like our clouds, 
and none of ihose regular easterly or westerly winds 
which \vv find upon our own caiih, and upon Ve- 
niK, -Mufs, .iiul perhaps Saturn. The atmosphere 
f>i the moon seems in geneul to be too subtle tor 
the existence of any winds which c in be pr«>perly 
so called. Slight atmospherical vapours alone al- 
ways cover sorne low and contracted plains, and in 
aU'cascs those which constitute the inferior level 
of the moon. 

Of the hfin cst-mnon.— li is reniaikable that the 
moon, during the week in which she is full about 
the time of harvest, rises sooner after sun-setting 
than she does in any other full-moon week in the 
year- Ily this means she affords an immediate 
supply of light after sun-sec, which is very benefi- 
cial for the harvest and gathering in the fruits of 
the earth: and hence this full moon ksd'siinguislvcd 
from all the others in the year, by calling it the 
liarvi^i-inoon. 

To ct>nccivi; tire reason of this iibenomenon ; 
it may fust be considered, that the moon is always 
opposite to the sun when she is f dl ; that she is 
full in the signs Pisces and Aries in our harvest 
twonlhs, those being the signs opposite to V'irgo 
and I.ihra, the signs occupied by the sim about the 
same season ; and because those parts of the eclip- 
tic rise in a shorter space of lime than others, as 
may easily be shewn and illustrated by the celestial 
globe s consequently, when the moon is about her 
full in harvest, she rises with Ic-s difference of 
time, or more immediately after suiiaset, than when 
she is full at other seasons of the year. 

Ill onr winter, the moon is in Pisces and Ancs 
about the time of her first quarter, when she rises 
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iliout noon; but her rising is not ihen noticed, 
because the sun is above the horizon. 

In spring, the moon is in Pisces and Aries about 
the time of her change ; at which time, as she gives 
no light, and rises with the sun, her rising cannot 
be perceived. 

In summer, the moon is in Pisces and Aries 
about the time of her last quarter j and then, as 
she is on the decrease, and rises not till midnight, 
her rising usually passes unobserved. 

But in autumn, the moon is in Hsccs and Aries 
at the time of her full, and rises soon after sun-set 
for several evenings successively; which makes her 
regular rising very conspicuous at that time of the 
year. 

And this would always be the case, if the moon's 
orbit lay in the plane of the ecliptic. But as her 
orbit makes an angle of 5° 18' with the ecliptic, 
and crosses it otily in the two opposite points called 
the nodes, her rising when in Pisces and Aries will 
sometimes not differ above i h. 40 min. through 
the whole of seven days ; and at other times, in 
the same two signs she will differ three hours and 
a half in the time of her rising in a week, accord- 
ing to the different positions of the nodes with re- 
spect to these signs ; which positions are constantly 
changing, because the nodes go backward through 
the whole ecliptic in t8 years 22$ days. 

'J’his revolution of the nodes will cause the har- 
vest moons to go through a whole course of the 
most and least beneficial states, with respect to the 
harvest, every 19 years. 1'bc following tabic shews 
in what years the harvrst-moons are least benefi- 
cial as to the times of their rising, and in what years 
thw are most beneficial, from the year 1790 to 
1801 ; the column of years under the letter L arc 
those in which the harvesv -moons are least ot all 
beneficial, because they fall about the descending 
nofle ; and those under the letter M arc the most 
of all beneficial, because they fall about the ascend- 
ing node. 

Harvest Moons, 

M L M L M L M 

3790 1798 1807 1816 1826 i8.;s 1844 1853 

1791 1799 1808 1817 1827 1836 1845 1854 

1793 1800 1S09 1818 1828 i8j 7 1846 185c 

1793 j8oi iSio 1819 1829 1838 1847 1836 

1794 *3o2 1811 1820 1830 1839 1848 1S57 

179s 1803 »8 i2 1821 1831 1840 1849 1858 

3796 1804 1813 *322 183a 1841 1850 l8CO 

1797 1805 * 8*4 *823 1833 1842 1851 i860 

1806 1815 1S24 *834 *843 185a 1861 
1823 

Acceleration of tlte Muon. See Accelbratioit. 

JUorixontat Moon.— It is a celebrated phenornt- 
fion that the moon appears larger in the horizon 
than in the meridian ; whereas, from its being fur- 
ther from us in the former case than in the latter 
it. subtends a less angle when in the horizon. It 
is perhaps not easy to give a satisfactory answer to 
this deception. Gaseendns thought, chat as the 
moon was less bright in the horizon than in the 
mendian, we lotiJtcd at it in the foinier situation 
with a greater pupil of the eye, and themfbrc it 
appeared larger. But this is not agreeable to the 
principles of optics, since the magnitude of the 
image upon the retina of the eye does not depend 
upon the size of the pupil. |>cs Cartes thought 
that the moon appeared lai -c t in the horizon, be- 
cause when comparing its distance with the inter- 
mediate objects it appeared then furthest off: and 
M we judge its distance greater in that situation, we, 
of course^ think it larger, supposing that it sub- 
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tmds the same angle. Dr. Berkeley aeeoantt for 
it thus : fiiintncss suggests the idea of greater dis« 
tance ; the moon appearing faintest in the horizon, 
suggests the idea of greater distance; and, suppos- 
ing the angle the same, that must suggest the idea 
of a greater tangible object. He does not supposo 
visible extension to be greater, but that the 
idea of a greater tangible extension is suggested, by 
the alteration of the visible extension. He says, 

1. That which suggests the idea of greater magni- 
tude, must be something perceived ; for that which 
is not perceived can produce no effect, a. It must 
be something which is variable, because the moon 
does not always appear of the same magnitude in 
the horizon. 3. It cannot lie in the intermediate 
objects, they remaining the same ; also, when these 
objects are excluded from sight, it makes no altera- 
tion. 4. It cannot be the visible magnitude, be- • 
cause that is least in the horizon. The cause, 
therefore, must lie in the visible appearance, which 
proceeds from the greater paucity of rays coming 
to the eye, producing faintness. Mr. Rowning 
supposes, that the muon appears furthest from us 
in the horizon, because the portion of the sky 
which we see appears not an entire hemisphere, 
but only a portion of one ; and hence, we judge the 
moon to be further from us in the horizon, and 
therefore larger. Dr. Smith, in his optics, gives 
the same leasun. The same circumstances take 
place in the sun. Also, if we take two stars near 
each other in the horizon, and two other stars near 
the zenith at the same angular distance, the two 
former will appear at a much greater distance from 
each other than the two Utter. On this account, 
people are, in general, much deceived in estimating 
the altitudes of the heavenly bodies above the hori- 
zon, judging them to be much greater than they 
arc. The lower part of a rainbow also appears 
much wider than the upper part ; and this may be 
considered as an argument that the pher.omeiion 
cannot depend entirely upon the greater degree of 
faintness of the object when in the horizon, because 
the lower part of the bowfrequentiy appears brighter 
than the upper part, at the same time that it ap- 
pears broader. Also, faintness can have no cflect 
upon the angular distance of the stars ; and as the 
difference of the apparent distance of the two stars, 
whose angular distance is (he same in the horizem 
and the zenith, seems to be fully sufficient to ac- 
count for the apparent variation of the moon’s 
diameter in these situations, it may be doubtful 
whether the faintness of the object enters into any 
part of the cause. 

Moon-blindness, a disonler in the 
eyes of a horse, so denominated from its hav- 
ing been thought to increase or decrease, ac- 
cording lo the course of the moon. 

ITiis generally happens when a horse is 
turned five, coming six, at which time one eye 
becomes clouded, the eye- lids being swelled, 
and very often shut up ; and a thin water ge- 
nerally runs from the diseased eye down the 
clicck, so sharp as sometimes to excoriate the 
skin. The veins of the temple, under the eye, 
and along the nose, are also tuigid and full of 
blood, though sometimes it happens that the 
^e discharges but little. 

Moon-bhndtiess scarcely ever admits of a 
cure. It generally takes place while the hone 
18 young, and sometimes has been attribute to 
th^ain in cutting their teeth. 

Tile jjiflasiiiiiatioft iii this disoider cfMoei 
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ind goes till the cfttafiict is confirmed, and then 
ail pain and running disaj^pear, and the horse 
bttoines totally blind, ifvhich is generally in 
about two years. During this time, some 
horses have more frequent returns than others, 
which continue in some a week, in others 
three or four, returning once in two or three 
months $ and they are seldom so long as five 
without a relapse. 

There is another kind of moon-blindness, 
which is also the forerunner of cataracts, where 
no weei)ing of the eye attends. The eye is here 
never shut up or closed, but will now and then 
look thick and troubled ; at which time the 
horse secs nothing distinctly. When the eyes 
appear sunk and perishing, the cataracts are 
longer in forming, and it is not unusual in this 
case thr one eye to escape. 

Moon-eyed. See Moon-blindness. 

Moon (MouiiUins of the), mountains 
of Africa, extending between Abyssinia and 
Monomotapa. They are higher than those of 
Atlas. 

Moon-seed. In botany. See Meni- 

SPEKMUM. 

Moon-stone. In mineralogy. See Fels- 

PATOM. 

Moon-trefoil. In botany. See Me- 
DICAGO. 

Moon-wort. In botany. SccLunaria. 

Moon -BEAM. r. (jnoon and beam.) Ray 
of lunar light ^iiacow). 

Moon-calf. s. (moon and calf). 1. A 
monster ; a false conception ; supposed perhaps 
anciently to be produced by the influence of 
the moon (Shakspeare). 2. A dolt ; a stupid 
fellow (Dry den). 

Moon-eyed. a. (moon and cyc.J l- 
Having eyes affected by the revolutions of the 
moon. '2. Dini-cyed; purblind (Ainsworth). 

Moon- FISH. s. Moon^Jish is so called, 
because the tail fin is shapd like a half-moon 
(Crew). _ 

MO'ONLESS. a. (from moon.) Not en- 
lightened by the moon (Dryden.) 

MO'ON LIGHT s. (moon and light.) The 
light afforded by the moon (Hooker), 

Mo'on LIGHT, a. Illuminated by the moon 

(moon and shine.) i. 
The lustre of the moon (Shakspeare). 2. (In 
burlesque.) A month (Shakspeare), 

Mo'onshine. Mo'onshiny. a, (moon 
and shine,) lllumioaied by the moon. 

MODNSTONE. s. A kind of stone 
(Ainsworth). 

MO'ONSTRUCK. a. (moon and struck.) 
Lunatic; affected by the moon (JIdilton), 

MCyONY. a. (from moon.) Lunatw ; 
having a crescent for the standara resembling 
the moon (Philips), _ 

MOOR* s. (moer, Dutch; madder, Tcut. 
clay.) 1. A marsh ; a fen ; a bog ; a tract of 
low and watery grounds (Spenser). 2. (mau^ 
rus, Lat.) A negro ; a black-a-moor. 

To Moor. v. a, (morer, Frcneh.) To fasten 
hj anchors or otherwise (Dryden). 
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^Moor. v.n. To be fixed by anchors; 
to w stationed (Arhuthnot). 

To blow a Moor. To sound the horn in 
triumph, and call in the whole company of 
hunters (Ainsworth). 

Moor-cock. SccTetrao. 

Moor-hen. See Fulica. 
Moor-titling. See Matacula. 

Moor s-HEAD. In the manage: a term 
denoting the colour of a roan horse, who, be- 
sides the mixture or blending of a grey and a 
bay, has a black head, and black extremities, 
as the mane and tale. 

Moor lan d, or moory soil, in agriculture, 
is a black, light, and soft earth, very loose, and 
without .luy admixture of stones; and with 
very little clay or sand. I'he uppermost sira- 
tum of the fen lands is usually of this earth, and 
it commonly constitutes a moderately thick or 
deep bed. Intermixed with water it cannot 
easily be worked up into a paste ; and when 
with labour worked up into somewhat of a firm 
mass its surface appears spongy and porous ; 
and as soon as dry it easily moulders away to 
powder. It is usually soft to the touch, unless 
It be worked very closely between the (Infers ; 
then it shows a mixture of a small r^uantily of 
sand, both to the touch and to the eye. It 
seems indeed to consist almost entirely of pure 
vegetable matter ; and this lying in such plenty 
on the surface of the fen-lauds is the cansc of 
their being so very fertile. The great disad- 
vantage ot the places which have this soil is 
their being liable to bc‘ glutted with wet ; and 
to remedy the inconveniences arising from 
thence, the fanners who rent these lands have 
a custom of burning the soil at proper seasons. 
It burns very frqely and easily, trie surface rea- 
dily catching flame ; and a substance some- 
what bituirnnons, u<(ual]y contained amoiig the 
soil, helps the burning. 

MOORE (Sir Jonas), a very respectable 
mathematician, fellow of the Royal Society^ 
and surveyor-general of the ordnance, was 
born at Whitby in Yorkshire about the year 
1620. After enjoying the advantages of a 
liberal education, he bent bis studies priiici- 
;>aUy to the mathematics, to which he had al- 
ways a strong inclination. In the expeditions 
of KingCharles the Firslinto the northern parts 
of England our author was introduced to him, 
as a (lerson studious and learned in those sci- 
ences ; when the king e.xpresscd much appro- 
bation of him, and promised him encoura^- 
ment ; which indeed laid the foundation of his 
fortune. He was afterwards ap|)ointed mathe- 
maticiil roaster to the king's second son James, 
to instruct him in arithmetic, geography, the 
use of the globes, &c. During Cromweirs 
government it seems he followed the profession 
of a public teacher of mathematics ; for we 
find him styled, in the title-page of some of 
his publications, professor oi the mathe- 
matics.*' After the return of Charles the Se- 
cond he found great favour and promotion, be- 
coming at lenoqi surv^r-general of the kind's 
ordnance, He was it seems a great favourite 
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lilpth with the king and the duke of York, who 
often consulted him, and were advised by him 
upon many occasions. And it must be o\vni*d 
that he otten employed his interest with the 
court to the advancement of learning and the 
cncoiirawemcnt of merit. Thus, in conjunc- 
tion with sir Christopher Wren, he pot Flam- 
steed, house built in 1675, as a public obser- 
vatory, rcromineudingMr. Flamsteed to be the 
king's astronomer, to make the observations 
theie ; and being suTN'cyor-gcueral of the ord- 
nance himself, that w*iis the reason why the 
salary of the astronomer royal was made pay- 
able out of the ortice of ordnance. Being a 
governor of Chi‘isi’& hospital, it secnis that by 
his interest the king founded the inuthematical 
school there, allowing a handsome saluiy for a 
master to instruct a certain number of the boys 
in mathematics aiul navigation, to qualify them 
for the sea serticc. It onglit not to be con- 
cealed, thui the duke of York also look a zeal- 
ous and active part in determining his brother 
to found this useful csiiabiistmieiit. I'his foun- 
dation prcbcnted sir Jonas with an opportunity 
of exerting his abilities in a manner agreeable 
to his wislies, namely, that of serving the rising 
generation. xVnd rclleciiiig within himself on 
the benetit which the iiatlou might receive 
from a mutheniatical scliool if properly con- 
ducted, he made it his utmost care 10 promote 
its improvement, in pursuance of his ma- 
jesty's grant, the school was esublisheil ; but 
there was still wanting a nietliodical institu- 
tion, from which the youths might receue such 
necessary helps as their studies required : a la- 
borious work, from which his other great and 
assiduous employments might very well have 
exempted him, had not a predoimnant regarti 
to a more general usefulness determined him to 
devote all the leisure hours of his declining 
ycais to til * improvement of such an useful and 
unportant seininury of learning. Havina thus 
engaged himrclf in the prosecution of this 
generous undertaking, he sketched ont a plan 
or system of mathematics for the use of the 
school, and afterwards drew up and printed 
several parts of it himself; but death put an 
end to his labours, before the work was com- 
pleted. We are not informed of the year when 
this event took place; but it could not be long 
before l()8l, when.the work was published by 
bissons-iii-law.Mr. Hanwayand .Mr.Potiugi r, 
lyho spared neither ^xpunsc ii'or labour to liavc it 
finisherl in the best manner, and seciiriiig proper 
assihUnb for that purpose. Besides the New 
System oFthc Mathematics, &c. in two volumes 
quarto, abo\c meiitioncti, sir Jonas publi.Jied, 
Arithmetic, in two books, viz. Vulgar Arith- 
metic, and Algebra. To which are added, two 
treatises, the one a new ('oiiteinplaiion Geo- 
metrical, mionthc oval figure called the Ellipsis; 
the other, the two first Books of Mydorgius, 
bis C'onical Sections analyzed, UifiO, octavo ; 
A Mathematical GompH ii lium; or, useful 
Fractices in Arithmetic, Geometry, and As- 
tronomy, Ccqgraplty, and Navigation, &c. See, 
the fourth edition of which is dated in L7(^# 


l'2mo. ; A General Treatise of Artillery; or. 
Great Ordnance. Written in Italian by Thomas 
Moretii of Brescia. Translated into English, 
with Notes thereupon, and some Additions out 
of French for Sea-gunners. By sir Jonas 
Moore, knt. octavo, with the date of I688. 

Moore (Robert), an English penman and 
philologist, who succeeded John Ayres as a 
writing-master in Sf. Paul’s Church-yard, 
which was about 17O8. He pnblisliecf the 
Writing-master's Assistant; the General Pen- 
man, Ac. 

Moore, or More (Edward), a late inge- 
nious writer, was bred a linen-draper, but 
quilted business to join the retinue of the 
Muses ; and he certainly had a very happy ami 
pleasing talent for poetry. In liis j rial of 
Selim the Pl.i^i.ln, he complimented lord 
Lyttelton in nn elegant kiiiu of panegyric, 
couched iniiU r the appearance of accusation : 
aiul his Fables» for the leiiKilc .-jck, for easy ver- 
sification, poignant satire, and strikin'.; morals, 
approach nean r to the manner of (iay than 
any other of the luimcrons imitations of that 
uulluir. He wiole also thne dramatic pieces ; 
the Cameater, a tragedy ; the Foundling, ami 
Gil Bias, comedies. The success of these was 
not snch as they merited : the first of them hav- 
ina; met with a cold reception, for no other ap- 
pariMil reason huihecaube it loo nearly touched 
a favourite and fashionaole vice: and the second 
having been condemned for its supposed rcsein- 
blancv to s-ir U. Steele’s ( 'r.nsciou'. I..ovcrs, Inii 
to winch good judges bi.ve been inclined to givw 
it greatly the preference. Mr. Moore inai- 
ried a lady of the name of Huiniltijn, daughter 
to Mr. Hamilton, tahlc-dccker to the piin- 
eesscs; who had herself a very poedcal turn, 
and ha^ her n said to have assisted him in the 
writing of hi" tragedy. One fjjceimcn of her 
poetry, however, was handed ahonl before their 
innrrii.gc, and has since ajipeared in print in 
dificrent colketioiis of songs, particularly in 
one called the Goldnnch. It was addressed to 
a daughter of the famous Stephen Duck ; and 
hfgin.s w'ith the following stanza : 

Would yon think it, inyDuck : (for the fault 
1 must own), 

V<»ur Jenny at last is quite covetous grown : 
Tho" millions if Fortune shoiiM lavi.snly i>oiir, 

I still should he wretched if 1 had not Rlorc. 

And after half a dozen stanzas more, in 
whicli, with great ingenuity ami flelicacy, and 
yet ill a inaimcr that expresses a sincere aHec- 
lion, sire has plaved upon our author's name, 
she concludes with the rollowing lines : 

You may wonder, my girl, who this dear one 
can be. 

Whose merit can boast such a conquest as me : 
But you shan’t know his name, tho' 1 told you 
before, 

It begins with nn M, but I dare not say More. 

In thej^ear 1753 Mr, Moore commenced a 
weekly iniKclIaneoiis paper, intit led the World 
by Adam Fiu-Adam ; in which undertaking 
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lie was assisted by lord Chesterfield with some 
t;ssays. I’his paper was collected into volumes^ 
and Mr. Moore died soon ai ter. 

M CORE (Philip)f rector of Kirk-bridge, and 
chaplain of Douglas in the Isle of Man, was 
the intimate frientl of ihc ajjostolicDr. Wilson, 
bishop of tijat see, whose funeral sermon he 

E rcaciied. He revisLd the translation of the 
tibic into the Mnnks language ; and died uni- 
versally bclovecl in 1 78.1. 

Moore (Dr. John), was horn at Stirling in 
1730, and educated for the medical profc'^sioii. 
He remained for a considerable period at Glas- 
gow: but when lie had attained his fortieth 
year, an incident occurred that gave a new 
turn to his ideas, aiul opened new pursuits and 
situations to a mind naturally active and inqui- 
sitive. James (Tcoige, duke of Hamilton, a 
young nobleman of great promise, being af- 
fected witii a comsnmplivc disorder, in l/tH), 
be was attemlcd by Mr. Moore, who has al- 
ways spoken of this youth in terms of the 
higlicst admiration ; but as his malafly baffled 
all the efforts of niedieine, he yielded to his 
pressure, after a lingering illness, m the fifteenth 
year of his age. 'Hus event, which Mr. 
Aloorc recorded, trigethcr with the extraordi- 
nary endowments of his patient, on his Imiih 
in the buryiug-place at Hamilton, led to a 
more iuliniate conneetion with this ntibie fa- 
mily. 'Hie late, duke of Hamilton being, 
like his lirother, of a sickly constitution, his 
mother, the duchess of Argvle, det'^rmiued that 
he should travid in company with sonic gen- 
tleman, who to a knowledge of medicine added 
an acquaintance with the continent. Both 
these qualities were united in the jierson of 
Dr. Moore, who by this time had obtained the 
degree of M.D, from the university of Glas- 
gow. They accordingly sei out together, and 
they spent a period of no less than five years 
abroad, <lu ring which they visited France, Italy, 
Switzerland, and Germany. On their return, 
ill 1778* Dr. Moore brought his family from 
Glasgow to London, and in the course of the 
next year appeared the fruits of liis travels, in 
A View of Society and Manners in France, 
Swilzerl.and, and fjermaiiv. iu 2 vols. 8vo. 
Two years after, in 1781, he published a con- 
tinualiou of the same work, in two additional 
vohniics, iniillcd, A View of Society and Man- 
ners ill Italy. Having spent so large a portion 
of his time cither iu Scotland or 011 the con- 
tinent, lie could not expect suddenly to attain 
an extensive practice in the capital ; perhaps, 
indeed, his travels and literary recreations 
rendered him averse from engaging in the 
hurry, bustle, and intrigue, incident to the 
profession of a London physician; he how- 
ever was, till the time of his death, consulted 
by his particular friends. As if to prove, how- 
ever, that he was neither unworthy, nor in- 
capable of employment, in 1785 he published 
his Medical Sketches, a work, like all his other 
proiluctions, favourably received ; he is, how- 
ever, supposed to have given some offence to 
a few narrow-minded men anvmg his brethren, 
hy the disclosure of certain arcana which they 
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wish for the sake of their interest to conceal, 
and therefore consider it as high treason for 
any one m reveal. Tin* next of oiir author** 
works which we shall mention i.s his Zeluco. 

1 his performance abounds with many in- 
teresting evcius, hut chief tendency is di- 
rected towards the education of youth, as it 
fully evinces the fatal elTccis resulting fioni uii- 
controuled passion on the part of a darling son, 
and unconditional compliance on thatof a fond 
mother. While drawing the cbaracier of his 
hero, the author considers himself cmplovcti in 

tracing the windings of vice, and dolineiiling 
the disgusting features or\illanY.” 'Ibb story 
is calculated rather to affect tlic reader wiiW 
horror, than warn him by example ; it abounds, 
however, with incident, but it is to be hoped 
that a ch.tracter so atrocious as that of '/eluco 
never existed in life, and is only to be met 
wiiii in the pages of a novel. A great and inn- 
jiort'int event, no less than that of the French 
revoliitioi). now occupied the minds and writ- 
ing? of the literary world. Dr, Moore, in- 
stead of ^iir\ eying it at a distance, like the 
bulk of mankind, was lucky enough to con- 
f cm plate a most critical portion of it on the 
spot. After his return to England in 17(^3 he 
began to arrange his materials, and in 1796 
pnblislied A View of the Clauses and Frogics.s 
of the French lievohitiun, in 2 volume^, 8vo, 
dedicited to the duke of Devonshire. He 
begins with the reign of Henry IV. and ends 
with the excciilioii of the royal family. In 
I7()i) .lupeared Edward: various Views of I In- 
man Nauire, t.ikcii from Life and Manners 
chiefly in Jingland. In 1800, Dr. Moore 
puhlibhed his Mordaunt, being Sketches of 
Life, ( ’haractcr.s, and Manners iu various 
(Countries, iiichullng the Memoirs efa French 
Lady of Oiiality, in 2 volumes, 8vo. This 
chiefly coiTsi‘*ts (if a scries of letters written hy 
the hon. John Mordaunt, while, confined to 
his courh at Vevay, in Switzerland, giving an 
accoimlof what he had seen in Italy, Germany, 
France, Portugal, Sec. The work itself comes 
imdcr no preei'»e head, being neither a romance, 
nor a novel, nor travels: the most proper title 
would perhaps be that of Recollections. Dr. 
Moore died at Richmond, early in the year 1802- 

AIOORINC?, the act of confining and se- 
curing a ship in a particular station, by chains 
or cables, which are cither fastened to the ad- 
jacent shore, or to anchors in the hoitoiii. A 
ship may be either moored by the head, or by 
the head and stern ; that is to say, she may be 
secured by anchors before her, without any 
behind : or she may have arichors out, both 
before and behind her ; or her cables niav be 
aitiicliod to posts, rings, or moorings, which 
answer the same purpose. 

Mooriitgs, in sea-langnage, are usually an 
assemblage of anchors, chains, and bridles, laid 
athwart tne bottom of a river or haven to ride 
the shipping contained therein. ITie anchors 
employed on this occasion have rarely more 
than one fluke, which is sunk in the water 
near low-wdter mark. Two anchors being 
fixed in this manntr in ih« opposite sidt 01 tne 
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Because such allowance would tolerate every 
vice. 

Because scripture excludes such hope. 

3d. A state of unprofitableness will be punished; 

Because so laid down in scripture. 

4th. Where a question of conduct is doubtful, 
we are bound to take the safe side, 

Because whatsoever is not of faith is sin. 

Moral obligation. 

Moralists all coincide in prescribing the same 
rules of conduct, but differ in the reasons w hy we 
arc obliged to pursue such conduct. IL 2. c. 1. 

A man is obliged when he is urged by a violent 
motive resulting from the coiiiman«l of another. 

B. 2. c. 2. 

Why am I obliged to kcei* my word ? B. 2. c. 3. 

Because urged hy n violent motive (fear ot pu* 
nishment after death) resulting from cjmniuiul of 
another (God.) 

N. B. Puiiiahmenls after death t:‘ken for grant- 
ed. B. *2 c. 3. s. 2. 

To inquire what is our duty is to inquire what 
is the Will of God. B 2. c. 4. 

Which mav be found, 

Jst, By his cxp^e•^^ declaration in scripture. 

2d. By the light of nature. 

By which inqiiiriHg into the tendency of an ac- 
tion to promote or diminish the general happi- 
ness, wc find the will of God. B. 2. c. 4. 

N. B. Actions are to bo considered here in the 
abstract. N(te,c. 6. 

The D:vhie Benevolencv. 

God wishes the happinc *; of m:in. B. 0. c. 

For he did not wish misery ; 

Bi cause he mijlit h.i\e made c\ cry object of- 
fensive, which he has not. 

lie was not indiflemit about it ; 

BccauJiC, if so, all things came by chance. 

The world is full of contrivance!?, which >hew 
design. 

These contrivances for beneficial purposes ; 

Liable to evil, but not constructed for that pur- 
pose. 

Ltilitif. 

Whatever is expedient is right. B. 2. c. G. 

The utility of a moral rule constitutci the obli- 
gation of it. 

This is to be judged of by jjcncral rules. B, 1?. 

c. 7. 

Because actions are expedient or not accordin*^ 
to their general consequences. B 2. c. S. 

Of lli^ht. 

Right and obligation arv rfcjprocal. B. 2. c I*. 

Therefore right signifi-.s “ comsicni with the 
will of God.*’ C. 9. and 

Right is a quality of person*, or of actions. C.9. 

Rights of persons are natural or adventitious, 
alienable, or unalienable, perfect, or imperfect, 

C. 10. 

Natural rights would belong to a man, although 
no civil government sub.sisted, as right to life, &c. 

Adventitious would not, as right of a general 
over his soldiers, &c. 

Some rights are alienable, as of property, ^c. 
C. 10. a. 2. 

Some unalienable, as of husband over wife, &c* 

Rights are perfect, which may be asserted by 
ibree, as right to life, &c. C. 10. 8.3. 

Imperfect may not, as right of a benefactor to. 
gratitude, 
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Because indeterminate. 

Therefore to assert ihtm by force is inconsist-*. 
ent with the general happiness; that is the will of- 
God. B. 2. c. 4. . 

Imperfection of a right refers only to force in 
assertion, not at all to the obligation of a right. 

General rights of iiiankirul are those, which 
belong to the species collectively. B. 2. c. 1 1. 

These arc, 

1. A right to the fruits «f the earth. S. 1. 

Because provided for us by God. 

A rin.lit to the flesh of animals. S. 2. 

Because gi\in by authority of God fur support 
of htc. 

Therefore all waste or misapplication of them a 
sin. 

Hence nothing should be exclusive properly, 
which can conwiiicntly be common, and vtce vena. 

The right ot extreme nece-tsity. 3. 

As a right to use or clt.!»lroy another’s property, 
if ncct-ssaiy to our prcsvi vatic ii. 

Because division of properly was not instituted 
to opciatc to the destruction of any. 

In lilniiint of piof'erhi ft. 3. c. 2. 

Advantages o' it. 

Ir'crc::v s the produce of th:- earth. S. 1. 

Preserves it to maturity. S. 2. 

Prevents contests. S. 3. 

Improves comcn.tnry of living. S. 4- 

f If in land 

Xot founded on the tacit consent of mankind. 
B. r*. c. 1. 

Because silciice is iv t consent where a person 
kilt w r.otiiirij about the matter. 

Net founded on labour being mixed with it ; 

Bn’ausc this is ji^t, only when the value of the 
labour is pro|'.ortionul to the value of the thing, or 
where the thing derives its \aluc from the labour. 

This pk-a will not gi\c ri;;hi in perpetuity; 

Nor will it hold in taking povessiun of a tract 
of laud as a navigator. 

The fiisl light of ownership ari.-wes from the na- 
tural right of man to appropriate to his own ii>c 
what he stands in ncs.d ol. B. 2. c. 10. s. 1.-— 
B. 3. e. 1. 

This will justify property only as far as a provi- 
sion for natural exigencies. 

The rcxl foundation of our right is the law of 
the land ’* B. ;i. c. 4. 

Property is titablis|-.ed by the will of God. 
B. c. 2. 

Land cannot be divided into property without 
the regulation of the law of the land. B. 3. c. 4. 

Tlscrc’orc so to regulate it is ** consistent with 
the will of God.” 

IJer.ee right to property in land does not depend 
on the manner of the original acquisition, or oa 
the expediency of the law. 

Ot these principles a bad use may be made. 

But he is guilty in fora conscicntia^ who abides 
not by the spirit of the law. 

N. B. Property may be regarded as the princi- 
pal subject of the determinate relative duties. 

Promitet. B. 3. c. 5. 

The obligation of them arises from the necessity 
of it to the well-being and existence of society. S. 1. 

They are to bejnterpreted in the sense in which 
the promiscr wu conscious the promisee received 
them. S. 2. V 
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bcoause in any other sense they would be equi- 
vocal. 

1 fence the obligation depends on theeipecta- 
tiuj» eacited. 

iTiereforc tacit promises arc binding. 

Promises arc not binding, 

1 St. Where the performance is impossible. S. 3. 

If the promiscr knows this at the time of pro- 
mise, he raises an expectation wliicli he knows 
lie cannot gratify, that is, breaks a promise. 

2d. Where the perfurmance, is unl.jwtul; 

Because the prcmiis-cr was under a piior obliga- 
tion to the contraiy. 

'Phis holds whether the unlawfulness was known 
to the paities at the time of the promise, or not. 

Tnc reward of a sin, when committed, ought to 
be paid : 

Bec:lu^e performance of the piomisc docs not 
inric«*c the sin. 

A pioinisc is binding, if it be lawful, when de- 
niaiulcil, though it were not so at the time of pro- 
Eui^ing. 

A pioini is not ut.lawful, wli jn if produces no 
cl'-.cS bt.yoiid what would nave taken pbcc had 
ills' jir(!,ni c been 

lu'ciU'C [he palhic hsic notlung bv the promise, 
when ihey couL! have gained n iilioig without sr. 

.T !. Wilt-re they contradii-t a fdimtrr prorii>e ; 

H.v.ausr- rhe perromiancc is then uiiluv.fi.I. 

4th. i». f jK- acceptunre; 

lirciu'e no expectation has been voliictarily 
exciteil. 

.'itli. Which are released by promisee. 

Oih In certain cases, where they arc erroneous. 

7th. Which were made in fear; 

Because the general consequences would be 
buitful to mankind. 

V\iw's are under the same laws as promises. 

Although the \ illation I'f them shews want 
of fcvertiicc to the Supreme Being; the per- 
formance of them, wheic they become unlawful, 
-slitws j I eater, 

A contract is a mutual promise. B. '>. c.th 

Thereforc is to be interpreted in the same man- 
ner. 

Contracts of salo. C, 7. 

The seller is bound to discover the faults of 
what he sells ; 

{because the buyer did not expect them. C. C. 

P.ts'.ing bad money is an article of this kind. 

The tradesman is bound to sell at market price ; 

Because so expected by the buyer. C. 6. 

/niiumcrable cases must be determined by 
custom ; 

Because the contracting parties tacitly include 
the rules of custom as conditions of sale. 

Cmtracts of hazard. 

No advantage is to be taken on cither side, which 
was not expected by the other. C. 6. 

Contracts of lending of property. 

Which U divided into inconsumable (i. e. where 
the thing lent is itself to be returned), and con- 
sumable (i. e. which can be returned only in kind), 
as corn, money, &c. 

If the thing lent be lost or damaged, who is to 
bear the loss ? 

Where the owner foresees the risk, he under- 
takes it ; 

Because an implied condition the contract. 
8. 3. c. f>. 


If an estate, during a lease, be altered in its 
tmlue, the liiicr takes the consequences only of 
those alterations which might be expected by the 
parties. C. 6 r j 

Contracts cmtccrnm% the h'nthnf of^noncy. 3, f) t.lO. 

The prohibition in «?ripLurc usury was 

meant only for ihc Jews. 

LVury, that is, ini'-re*! according to the will of 
the k'nilcr. is agiccablc t») ii.iturd equity. 

It is necessary tr.at it «houM be umlcr regula- 
tions, as by th. l means it will couUibute to gene- 
lal hj|:pine4s ; 

Because it cliceks the accumulation of wcaliU 
without iiid’i*>tiy. 

Because if enables men to adventure in trade. 

Because it enables the state to borrow. 

Money borrowed in one country and j^aid in ano- 
thci i:, to he paid so that the lender is not the 
suTeitr. C. d. 

So if tl'v \ aluc of coin be altered, 

A man is bound to pay money, when any kiw- 
fiil method is in his power; 

Because rn this security credit was given, 15. .'3. 
c 

I'-.q-risonr.acnt of insoKent debtors is just, being 
n public punishment for a crime. B. fj. c. 10. 
B. 2 c. 8. ^ 

Properly put in the power of the creditor, be- 
cause be is most likely to be vigilant, and bec:ius.i 
ir adds to his security. 

It '> unjust in the creditor to imprison an uii» 
fortunate debtor ; 

Bec.uise lu* punishes where there is nu crime 
according to the spirit of the law. 

( b;. t rncts of sercico. U. 3. c. 11. 

The master's autliority extends no farther than 
the tcims ot the contract will justify. 

O ntiBCis ct service aie subject to the same, 
laws as promises an*. 

Rahs of custoiii are tacir conditions of theccn- 
tiact. 

Tnc masn r is re..pnn'«:ble for every thing done 
by a servant under the general autlmniy commit- 
ted to him. 

Bcenusc people act with the servant under this 
expectation. 

To give a bad serv lut a good character is erk- 
minal. 

The reverse ot ili s i' equally, if not mere crimi- 
nal. 

A master is obliged to check vice mi liis domestics; 

Because he has authority, which he is ordered 
by scripture to use lor that purpose. 

Contracts tf lulonr. ' 

CojHtnisi'.ons. 3. 3. c. 12. 

Whoever undert.akes another’s business, pr<^ 
mi^cs to employ the same care upon it as if it 
were his own, and no more. 

These cases arc subject to the same laws as pro- 
mises are. Vid. b. 3. c* 5. 

Partnership, C. 13. 

Binding in the same respects as all contracts, 
that is, promises, 

Division of stock must depend on custom or 
agreement. 

According to'natural equity the profits should be 
divided between the labouring partner, and him 
who provides money, in the proportion of interest 
of rntyipy to the wages of labour. 
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OJpftt, C. 14* 

In officcft, as fellowships of colleges, fcc. a man 
performs his duty who perforins what his electors 
expected of him. 

Because this was the expectation on both sides 
at the time of contract. 

An office may not be discharged by a deputy, 

Ist. Where confidence is reposed in the particu- 
lar abilities of the person elected. 

Sdk Where the custom hinders. 

3d. Where the duty from its nature cannot be 
so well performed by a deputy* 

4th. Where to employ deputies from general 
consequences would be bad, as in the army. 

Non-residence of parochial clergy docs not fall 
under these heads. 

Revenues of the church are a common fund 
for the support of the national religion. 

So to be judged of in its dii .ribution. 

Zifr. C. 15. 

A lie is a breach of promise ; because in dis- 
course there is a tacit promise to speak the truth. 

The general consequences of lying are bad : 

Because confidence is necessary to the inter- 
course of society. 

Hence white lies** are not entirely innocent. 

(They habitually# lead to others of a darker 
complexion.) 

Hencr^ too ptoui frauds, though meant to do 
good, are highly injurious to the cause of religion. 

There arc falsehoods which are not lies, and 
therefore not criminal. 

1st. Where no one is deceived, as in novels, &c. 

2d. Where no inconvenience results from the 
want of confidence in such ca»es, as where you tell 
a falsehood to a madman, a robber, &.c. 

Upon this principle we may deceive an enemy 
by feints, spies, Ac. in war. 

But by no means in treaties, truces, Ac. 

Any wilful deceit t.s a lie. 

A man may act a lie. 

There are lies of omission, as where you con- 
ceal part of the truth. 

Oaths, C, 10. 

Forms of oaths vary in difierent countries. S. 1. 

The signification is the same, viz. the calling of 
God to witness. S. 2. 

Our Saviour's words concerning oaths relate not 
to judicial, but wanton oaths. S. 3. 

Oaths receive their obligations from a belief that 
God will punish perjury, which we have reason to 
think he will. S. 4. 

1. Because the perjurer implies a disbelici of 
God’s power, or contempt of it. 

2. Because perjury violate.^ a superior confi- 
dence, and therefore it is hurtful in its general 
consequences. 

Hence a quaker’s word, if broken, incurs the 
guilt of perjury. 

Promissory oaths are not binding where the 
promise would not be. Vide B. 3. o. 5. 

An oath is designed for the security of the im- 
poser, therefore it is just ''jurarc in ammum im* 
pammU,** 

Oath in ioidfucc, C. 17* •*' 

The witness swears to speak the whole truth. 

Thevefore to conceal part is peijury. 

This oath is not binding in some cases socoid* 
ing to the Iaw of the kad, that mumttt inffm 
fuatii. 
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' Oath qf ailtgfMe*, C. 18 . 

Ascertains not the extent of the subject's otNS^ 
dience, but the person to whom it is due. 

The oath excludes 

1. All intention to support the claim of another. 

2. All design, at the time, of deposing the reign- 
ing prince^ 

3. All opposition from private views. 

It permits 

1. Resistance to the king, if beneficial r>> th^ 
community. 

2. DisolMdience to unlawful commands. 

3. Docs not require allegiance after he is 
posed. 

Oath against simony, C* 20. 

Was meant to restrain the patron of a picc^ of 
preferment from l>cing influenced in his cho'-< ‘ of 
a presentee by a bribe or any benefit to hint-' 'f* 

The law determines what is simoniaca! -n* 
tract. 

Ist. Purchasing a benefice already vacant 

2d. A clergyman purchasing the next turn of ik 
benefice for himself directly or indire ctly. 

3d. The procuring of any prclernKnt by reding 
to the patron any right or portion of profit. 

4th. A bond to resign upon demand. 

Oa(A to observe local statutes, C. 21. 

The animus mponentisy that is, the measure of 
the juror's duty, seems to be satisfied, wbe/^ no- 
thing is omitted, but what from change of cir- 
cumstances the founder, it may be pre:>umert, 
would have dispensed with. 

1*0 come within this rule, the inconvcnic ncy 
must be maniicst by being unlawful, imprjaica- 
bie, or prejudicial to the end ot the institution. 

Subscription to ariic/es of reli-rion. C. 22, 

The subscriber’s assent is governed by the same 
rule of interpretation as oaths arc, that is, the 
animus imponentis. 

The imposer, whose intention is to be sa vsfied, 
is the legislature of the 13th Eii^ • 

15 impossible that the legislature could expect 
the assent ot ten thousand men, and that lu per- 
petual succession, to many hundreds of contro- 
verted propositions. 

The intention was to exclude from offices in the 
church, 

1 , All abettors of popery. 

2. Baptists, at that time a powerful party oa 
the continefit. 

0. The Puritans, who were hostile to an epis- 
copal constitution. 

4. In general the members of such leading sects, 
or foreign establishments as threatened to over-' 
throw our own. 

Some limitations of the patrons choice may be 
necessary to prevent unedifying contentions be- 
tween neighbouring teachers, or between the 
teachers and their congregationi. 

> lliis danger, if it exist, might be obviated by 
converting the articles of faith into articles of 
peace. 

Witts. C23. 

The disposal by will of the produce of personal 
labour is a natural right ; 

Because there is no limit to the contittUaace of 
the right. 

With respect to offier piopertyi as of lend, the 
fight is adventitious ; 
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1. ‘Recause at the death of the possessor his 
Want of it ceases. Vide, B, 3. c. 4. 

9, Because if a man possesses any right of 
disposal, he possesses a right of disposal for ever, 
which is absurd. 

Therefore this right is received from, and is to 
be regulated hy, the law of the land. 

H(‘noe| if informal, the will is not binding; 

Because the conditions, upon which the right 
was obtained, were not complied with. 

SiiccesKioo to intestates must be regulated by 
the law of the land. 

Then; are many imptrfect inties in respect to 
the|rnaki(ig and observing of wills. Vide, B. 1. 
c. 3. H. 1. 

Such as respect to the intention of the deceased. 

Impartial love of children. &.c. 

Provision for poor ruljlivc2>. 

Charitif. B. 3. c. 1. p. 9. 

Is the promoting of the happiness of aur infe- 
viors, (if doing which there are three principal 
methods : 

First method. By tender treatment of our do- 
mestics and dependents. C. 9. 

It is our intcriist j for they will slicw their gra- 
titude by being servieeable, and our obligation to 
tln'iii IS much greater than theirs to us. 

It is our duty ; because we arc forbid to dimi- 
nish the sum of human happiness. 

All uneasiness tlierefore, which we occasion 
without a just cause, is wrung. 

The same is applicable to slaves ; 

Because f«jund(‘d on a principle independent of 
tlie contract of Service. 

Slovery, C. 3. 

Is an obligation to labour for another without 
eoii'<‘i'nL of tiie servant. 

This may ansi? from crimes, captivity, or debt. 

The continuance ought to be in pruportiuii to 
ihc crime. 

file slave trade can be excused by none of 
these ftriiiciplcs. 

The Tieeossity pleaded for it is riiliculous. 

The Christian hciipriii'es interfere with no civil 
inslitiition, and t'lere ore n it with slavery. 

If they bad, a bell um servile might have ensued. 

This (lues not argue against a gradual cmaiici- 

pati'iii. 

2J method. By professional assistance. B. 9. 
c, 4. 

This kind of bctielicence is chieflv to be ex- 
pected from members of the legislature, magis- 
trates. legal and satv^rdotal prote!.>i.ins. 

Because the law cannot provide for the poor in 
those cases, and the rich can take care of thein- 
selvrs, 

Every professional man has it in his power to 
do the gieatest good at tile least expence- 

3d uiciliod. Bv pnciiniarv bounty. C. 5. 

W arc oh' igtf l to bestow relief on the poor. $. 1. 

(The impulse we fe^el indicates the divine iiitcn- 
tioii.) 

1. Be('au4e property was divided that all might 
have a su(fieie;icy. Vide B. 9. c. 4. 

9. Because the scripture enjoins us to bestow 
reiicf- 

The manner of bestowing it. S. 2. 

It is bct.cr to give a considerable sum among 
few, than th.* same sum among mgny. 


To' give t(f public charities is eminently useful, 
because in them money goes farthcT. 

Indiscriminate relief to beggars is not to be en- 
couraged. 

That charity is most useful which promotes 
industry. 

Ciiarity is not to be kept secret, if by being 
ptiblihberl it may be u«.efiil in inQueiicing others. 

Few excuses fur not giving relief arc just, S. 3. 

Besentment, 

May be distinguished into anger .ind revenge. 
B- 3. c. 6. p. 2. 

Anger is involuntary in some degree. C. 7. 

Thertiforc, if clieckcd, is no crime. 

Is sinful, if it is suttered to continue long. 

This is the doc'triiie of scripture. 

Reflections, which may appease it, are numer- 
ous. 

Revenge, C. 8. 

Is the infliction of pain on another, in conse- 
quence of an injury received fiom him, faitlier 
than th(*. just ends of rcparuiiun or punishment 
rc(|uire. 

Is forbidden by scripture, which forbids the 
neglect even of impevrect (Uitics towanls an 
enemy . 

At the same time the punishment of public of- 
fenders i-s permitted, 

B* cause iwreS'iary to public happiness. 

So, if it be from a good motive, ('orrccLion of 
viei; IS propi r in individuals. 

It is productive of. good. 

Wiiuess tlie seclusion of had womeu from the 
coiiipapy of woiMcii of character. 

Duelling^ C. 9. 

A< a puiiishmf lit ab'iitrd. 

Because the pci son offended may bj the suf- 
ferer. 

So aNo as a reparation, 

Bu’au‘Jc It does not undo the injury. 

It is complied with for the sake of fashion. 

Regaid for reputation will nut justifv murder. 

Ill cxiw^tulatimc with Ihn duelliSt, w’c have o 
ri;'hi to suppose bis adversary to tall. 

Because il lie has no fight to kill, he has no 
rigiti lo attempt it. 

Where tlie injury is forgiven, and both parties 
fi-’ht or rc|>utat'OM*s sake, there is no distinction 
between tii(> guilt of bun who accepts, and him 
who gives the challenge. 

i be law on this In-ad is iosuflicieut; 

But opiii'on cannot be cuiiTrullcd by civil iii- 
stitutiuiKs; 

Tlicretbrc a court of honour or something simi- 
lar seems the only remedy. 

IstigntioUf C. 10. p. 2. 

Is not inconsistent with any lulc of the gospel, 
when it is lost.tuted with a view to the public 
good, or with a view to the ends of jusiice and 
safety. 

It becomes unjust when instituted from any 
other motive, and when it is carried on in any 
inaiiner that does not must readily promote tin se 
end-. . 

It IS our duty to bring an offend r to punisn- 
mcuc, when it is conducive to the public good. 
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(jrulUnde, C. 11. 

Ik a (luSy, lif caii.se the violation of it woiilJ ho 
fK rnicioiis iii its consequences: ; 

Bt'i'.'uiic the love, oi' God cannot exist without it. 

ll does not siqiersetlc other duties. 

Slander, C. 12. 

Slander is the producing of gratuitous iniscliief. 

S|]'‘ukin*> is act in-?, if the mischief and iiioIkc 
are the same. 

Tnitii may be instrunicntal to the success of 
Rial ice. 

If the end is had so arc the. means. 

The guilt must he tneasmed by the misery pro> 
diiccd. 

The guilt of ineoiisidcrate slander consists in 
want of regard g(‘ijcral consequences 

Therefore shews want of just atlcction for hu- 
man happi lies'*. 


Of relative dutiiVt which resxdt from the coAsliiuiion 
of Ihe sexes. Ii.3.p.'6. 

The constitution of the sexes is the foundation 
of marriage. 

Colliiif;ral to the subject are forniraiion, sedue- 
liiui, adiistcry, incest, polygamy, divorce. 

Coiscqnentiid to it arc the reciprocal duties of 
parent and cliild. 

Use of marriage inslilutmis. C 1 . 

'I’bcy promote 

1st. The private coiidoit of imruiduals, especi- 
ally <*f b'lnales. 

Wliatever p omotrs Hie h.-ippiiiess of the ma- 
jority, hindne; upon the whole. 

2d. Tl’c h'tter production of cliildrcn, and 
pro\ .sioi) (or in. i.*. 

ihl. 'riic peaec of society. 

4th. The better so\ eminent r.f society. S. 4. 
anti 5. 

5lli. The ciicoiiragoincnt of industry. 

Formealion. C. 2 . 

The guilt of it consists in, 

1st. Its tendciiey to diminish Hu: iiunihrr of 
marriages. 

2d. Kncouiageinent of prostitution ami its 
misevics. 

3d. Kncouriigcmcnt of habits of leu dncss. 

Consequently it incurs the guilt of the genet al 
consequences of lewdne.^s. 

4th. The peipetuation of a loath.>omc disease. 

It is expiessly forbid hy Scripture. 

Licensed brothchs vitiate the public opinion. 

The keeping of a mistress is' not the same as 
marriage, bceauic nut so beneficial to the Jiiinn 
and her children. 

Is a crime, 

1st. Hccause it is fornication. 

2(1. Because it is pernicious in its general conse- 
quences. B. 2. c. 8. 

Stditrfion. C. 3. 

Is a fraud of which the injury is threefold. 

1st* To the woman, vvlm 'lUffcrs the pain of 
shame andsustairis the h>^s of her reputation, and 
generally of her moral princijilc. 

The evils arising to the woman in consequence 
arc great, and the seducer incurs the guilt ot them. 

2tL To the family. 


3d^ To the public, who lose a valuable member 
of society. 

Adultery. C. 4. 

Where the man solicits the chastity of the 
woman, he incurs the guilt of seduction in every 
respect. 

The crime of both parties is aggravated by the 
extreme misery brought upon the husband, and 
children. 

The guilt is independent of discovery, because 
such conduct is pernicious in its general conse- 
quences ; 

And is a breach of the marriage vow teforcGod, 

Piior tiaiisgiessiun of cither parly isno justihca- 
tioii ; 

Because tlie mariiage vow does not depend on 
recipTueal fidelity. 

ThcScriptuit makes a diflerence between forni- 
cation and adultery. 

Christ’s Opinion of the magnitude of the sin 
ckiinot be inferred from his words to the adullerouf 
vroman. 

He told her, she had “ sinned.*’ 

Jncfit, C. 

Shoul'.l he kept in utlcr abhorrence to preserve 
chastity in families. 

Restiictions tsteniliiig to remove degrees of kin- 
dred arc tounded on porkitive laws. 

Which aiejustifmhie heniuse bcncfici'dl in their 
general consequences, in diffusing ivcallii, &c. 

l\)bj<ramy. C, 6. 

May he jiulgeJ to he against the will of God, 

Because he has created very nearly equal num- 
btrs ol each sex. 

And fueau^e it is hurtful in its general con- 
hcqucnc< s. 

I'or l»t. It distracts the affections. 

2d. It dissolves the vigour ot ihe faculties. 

3d. It deha^is half the creation. 

4ili. h piovides le's toi the cliildrcii. 

It produces no beiuTil in population. 

The woulsol rhn^r, “ whosoever putteth away 
his wife, and manicth another, eommittcih adul- 
tiiy," imply a prohibition of it. 

It !•! ret.imcil only where Chiistianity is not pro- 
l 'Sfcd. 

nkoicL. c.i. 

By ihvt'iec uieant the dismdution of the mar- 
riage conir.ict at the will ol ihc husliand. 

It it be by iniiiii.il 'onsciit, il is equally liable to 
ol’j.^'rion. 

t' \(.ept on account of the duties, which parents 
OWL to iheir children, there is no reason in nature 
wiiy marriage should not be dissoluble like other 
contraci**. 

(Tcneial cmisccpiciices require that it should be 
indissoluble. 

1. ilee.iusc it tends to preserve concord between 
the parties. * 

2d. Because new objects of desire would con- 
tinually be sought after, it men could at will be 
released from the matrimonial tic. 

The law of nature admits of an e.xceptian in 
favour of the injured party in cases of adultery, dc- 
sertiun, ^c. 

By no means in case of peevishness, &c. though 
not trivial reasons; because the unhappiness of 
one pair mu9t be sacrificed to general conse- 
quences. 
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The Scripture allows divorce only in cases of 
adultery. So does the law ot the land. 

Iidcrior c.m;.es nmy.iu-^tify the separation of the 
parties, if the care ol the children does not require 
that they should live together ; 

In cases of tyranny in the husl*and the law pio- 
vides a divorce a mfinsa ei tfuoo ; 

In these cases the marrij^e is not (lissolvtd, be- 
cause the generril con.sequciio's would be hurtful. 

Sentences, which release the parties a -ciNinlo 
ma'r/monii, do not dissolve a niiniage ; bat de- 
clare that It never cMatcd. 

Aftirriage, C. 8. 

Is a religious ceremony from custom only. 

Which part should give the dowry has been set- 
tled by fashion. 

As it is at present, it secures to women that 
assiduity and respect, which arc wanted to com- 
pensate for the inferiority ot their strength. 

Whai duties the vow creates are expressed in the 
ceremony. 

Ft is witnessed before Ood; therefore, if broktMi, 
incurs the greatest guilt of a violated oath. 

Obedience on the part of the wife is ordcrerl, 
because it is necessary that one party should sub- 
mit. 

He may conscientiously marry, who wishes and 
expects to entertain an aM'ction tor his wife. 

The marriage vow is violated, 

1st. By adultery. 

2d. By behaviour, which knowingly renders the 
life of the other miserable. 

The law ot the laiul makes the consent of the 
parents necessary, under certain restrictions. 

Ihit^ f^'parentSy C- 9. 

Is of great importance in the class of duties from 
its general consequences. 

Admits of definite rules, which may be ex- 
plained under the beads of 

1st. Maintenance, 

because somebody must maintain the children, 
and parents have tio right to burthen others. 

Nature indicates it in the person of the mother. 

The Scriptures order it. 

2d. Education ; 

Because necessary for the child’s well-being in 
society. 

.‘3. A reasonable provision for the child's happi- 
ness in respect to outward condition, which re- 
quires three things. 

1 St. A situation suited to his reasonable expem- 
tions and habits. 

‘2d. A provision for that situation. 

( riicse articles must vary with the condition 
ot the parent.) 

Hence children should be preseived in that 
cla«s 111 which they were born, or in which others 
of similar expectations are accustomed to be 
placed. 

Hence a parent i$ justified in making a differ- 
ence in his children according as they stand in 
greater or less need of his fortune from circum- 
stances. 

After their exigencies, the expectations of chil- 
dren may ^ satisfied according to primogeniture. 

'I'his point, together with geoeral expediency, 
makes the difference of claim between legitimate 
children and bastards. 

Still a parent is bound to provide for a bastard. 

After a piovision for exigencies, a parent may 
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proportion hiscbildrem’ shares according to thtir 
behaviour- 

• Di.'.inht'ii.son, tu-avly absolut;*, is justifiable only 
in case of utter incapability ot managing ah luhc- 
litance. ' 

The third tiling required in a provision for 
the child’s happ'iioss, is a probable security fur 
his virtue. 

This may be attainetl, 

1st. By impressing on bis mind the idea of 
accouiUableness. 

'2d. I»y slii'Wing a good example. 

.3d Hy correcting his cailv iiiclinaiions, and 
disposing of him in a situation least dangerous to 
his particular chaiacter. 

The rights of a parent^ C 10. h. 3. p. 3- 

(That is, such as may be enforced by cotrcioii) 
result from thtir duties. 

A parent 11.18 a light to that authority, which is 
necessary m the exercise ot his duties. 

Hence a guardian has the same. 

Parents have a right to ctioosc professions for 
their children ; 

Because it is necessary to determine beforo they 
can jud:;c for theniscUi s. 

In competition of coamiamls the wife here al-o 
owes obedience to hei hiisban l. 

Parents have no tight cnei the lives of ihrir 
children, or ti> *^111 ih.in inn- slaieiy. 

They exceed their autlunuy v\ht n they cop'^nlf 
their own iiucust at the cxpcncc oi ihcir childicris* 
happiness. 

i)uty of cinidren* C. 11. 

May be considered, 

l$t. During childhood. 

Here the childrens* submission must be im- 
plicit. 

2d. After they have attained to manhood, and 
continue in their parent*.s family. 

Beside the general duty of gratitude to parents, 
they arc bouiul to observe the regulations of the 
family. 

5d. After they have attained to manhood, and 
have left their father's family. 

In this state the duty to parents is simply 
the duty of filial gratitude, which just so much ex- 
ceeds other obligation.s, by how much a parent 
has been a greater benefactor than any other 
friend. 

It requires of children to endeavour by every 
means to promote their parents’ comfort, and 
to contribute to their support, if they stand in need 
of it. 

A parent has no right to destroy his childrens* 
happinc.ss. 

He has therefore no right to oppose his chil- 
drens’ marriage where they have a real inclina- 
tion, or to force them upon one which they dis- 
like. 

In this latter case the child must become guilty 
of prevarication; and parental, like all human 
authority, must cease, where obedience is cri- 
minal. 

Nor has a parent a right to compel a child 
to choose a profession, to which he may be averse. 

In every case the child is bound by gratitude to 
try earnestly, and with sincerity, to conquer his 
own inclinations, before he may act for himself. 

A parent has no right to interfere, where a 
trust is reposed personally in the son. Vide fi. 3. 
p. 3. c- 11. 

The duty of children is commanded by God. 
M2 
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Dutiet to ourtdots. B. 4. 

This division is retained for the sake of method. 
‘Whether in a state of nature we may defend the 
most insi£;ni(icant perfect right by any extremity 
is very doubtful. B. 4. c. 1. 

Because wc cannot so easily balance between 
the general consequences of yielding, and the par- 
ticular effect of resistance^ which the person at- 
tacked is bound to do. 

I’his right is suspended by the establishment of 
civil society. 

Hence the individual injured is bound to submit 
to public arbUcation. 

Where it may be neces.sary forour'prescrvationv 
all extremities are justifiable. 

This is evident in a stare of nature, nor is the 
case altered in civil society. 

Because, by supposition* the laws cannot inter- 
pose to protect, nor can they cora))el restitution. 

The defence of chastity seems to justify the same 
extremities. 

In otlier cases the law of the land ts our best 
guide. 

Henoe (homicide, in England, is justifiable. 

1st. In preventing the commission of a erhne, 
which wliea oommitted would be punishable with 
death. 

Sd. In necessary endeavours to carry the law 
into execution. 

N. B. The rights of war are not here t^en into 
the account. 

Drunkmness. C. 2. 

Casual excesses incur all, in some degree, of the 
guilt and danger which attend liabitu al drunken- 
ness ; 

We compute the guilt of it from iu> bad eflects, 
which consist, 

Ut. in hs betraying most constitutions into 
extravagances of anger or sins of lewdness. 

Sd< it disqualifies men tor the duties of their 
station. 

3d. It is attended with expeiices, which can 
seldom be apared. 

4th. It creates uneasiness to the family of the 
drunkard. 

5th. It shortens life. 

These consequences may not all meet in the 
same eubject ; but the greet mischief of example 
is sure always to ensue. 

It is forbidden in the Scriptures. 

The guilt of any action of a drunken man boars 
the same proportion to the guilt of the liloe in 
a sober man, that the probability of its being the 
coasequchce of drunkeiincas bears to certainty. 

Suicide^ B. 4. c. 3. 

9bsM on this qunstion. ** May eveiy man who 
pkensQs to destroy his life, innocenrly do so ?” 

Whatever rule or limit for suicide is as.signed, 
muat lead to a tolevaskm of it in all cases in 
udiich there is danger of its being committed. 

The gencsal consequences of such toleration 
would be, 

lot. The ion to <he community of many valua- 
ble lives. 

Bd. Tin affliction of many families, and con- 
sternation ofuB. 

3d. The throwing offtm epportunfiy of mellD- 
rating oar condition in a future stacc. 

Every case muttalsohe aggravated by partfealir 
consequences. 

Sciiptuie impliis the via ofaniei Je. 


1st. By speaking of human life » a term pn» 
scribed to us. 

Sd. By inculcating patience as a great virtue. 

3d. By the conduct of the apostles. 

The above does not argue against the right of s 
state over the lives of its subjects. 

Ifecause the state receives this power not from 
the consent of collected individuals, but from tho 
will of God. B. 3. c. 4. 

Ihtlies lowardt God, B, 5. 

Signify duties, of which God is the object. 

Silent piety, acceptable as it is to God, does not 
supersede the external duties ; which may be di- 
vided into worship and reverence. 

VYurship is made up of adoration, thanksgiving, 
and prayer ; 

Prayer comprises them all. 

Of the duty and efficacy of prayer^ as it appears 
from the light of nature. S. 

It is probable God expects those intreaties from 
us, whicli wc naturally use to every being on 
whom w'e de)iend. 

Tile same may be said of thanksgiving. 

Prayer is necessary to keep up a sense of God’s 
agency. ‘ 

The duty of prayer depends on its efficacy ; 

Which the perfect wisdom of the Deity dost 
not argue against. 

for he may withhold a favour unless requested 
by prayer; 

1st. Because, on that very account, it may pro- 
duce good cO'rcts on the person. 

^d. Because it may encourage devotion. 

3d. Because prayer has a tendency to amend 
the petitioner himself. 

It is not necessary to devotion that the peti- 
tioner should know the ciicuit of causes by which 
his prayers may prevail. 

We have no proof that inexorability is a part of 
that perfect wisdom which is explained to consist 
in bringing about the most bencheial ends by the 
most beneficial means. 

To say God must act by one, or any rule, is to 
assert what is bi'yoivd our comprehension. 

It is no objection to the efficacy of prayer that 
the effects of it arc not always obvious, 

Because it is beneficial that they should not be. 

The custom of employing one person to inter- 
cede for many is justifiable. 

For the happiness of many often depends on die 
good offices, and why may it not on the iiMerces- 
sions of one tndividuaJ. 

Of the ’iifty of prayer an represented in Scripture, 
a 3. 

The Scriptures not only affirm the propriety of 
prayer m general, but furnish precepts which jus- 
tify particular topics and modes of prayer. 

They -teach the duty and efficacy of prayer 
in general. 

Also of prayer for particular favours by name ; 

Of f»rayer fur public national blessings ; 

Of intei cession for others ; 

Of the repetition of unsuccessful intreaties. 

Prufaie prayer, family prayer^ pMic wrekip, C, 4 . 

Bach has its use, and therefore does not super- 
sede the others. 

Private prayer enables men to state wants, 
which cannot bePthe subject of public prayer. S. U 

It is generally, abcoropanied with more actual 
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Md solema thoughts, which make a lasting im- 
pression. 

It is particularly sanctioned by our Saviour. 
JFamily prayer. S. 2 . 

Is particnlarly useful from its influence upon 
the members ol a family. 

Pitblie teorshipn S. 3 . 

By this means a great part of mankind are 
instructed in religious knuvirledge, who would 
otherwise not be. 

As the general consequences of the example are 
good, every individual is bound by the general 
rule to attend. 

Public worship has also these advantages, 

1st. It has a tendency to unite mankind toge- 
ther, a^d to enlarge the generous affections. 

2d. It promotes humility in the higher, and pro- 
per dignity in the lower class of mankind, by plac- 
ing them under the impression of considering tljeir 
equal relation to the Deity. 

Of form of prayer in public worships C. 5. 

Liturgies not being enjoined or forbidden In 
Scripture must be judged of by their expediency. 

A liturgy, 

ist. Prevents absurd or extravagant addresses to 
God. 

2d. It prevents the confusion of extempore 
prayer. 

3d. It supplies, in some measure, the imperfec- 
tions of the deliverer. 

Joint prayer, which is the end of a congregation, 
without a liturgy, is impossible. 

Our Saviour authorises a Bxed form of prayer by 
appointing the Lord*s prayer. 

The properties required in a liturgy are, 

Ist. Tliat it be comjiendious. 

Brevity may be studied too much, for it is ne- 
cessary that the attention, which slumbered in one 
part, may be recalled in another* 

2d. That it express just conceptions of the 
divine attributes. 

Because by it the popular notions of God are 
formed. 

.3d. That it recite such wants as the congrega- 
tion are likely to feel, and no other. 

Upon this principle our state prayers arc too long. 
4th. That it contain as few controverted propo- 
aitions as possible. 

The UM of sahhiUkel irutitutiane. C. 3* 

That seasons should be set apart for religious 
worship is founded on the reasons that make wor>- 
ahipaduty. 

That they be at stated intervals, and be observed 
by all at the same time, is easiest and best for the 
community. 

The day appointed nay be Sunday, as well as 
any other day. 

This reasoning refers only to the time occupied 
in divine service. 

The manner of the Christian sabbath is to be 
defended upon its general expediency. 

Ist. It contributes better to the happiness of the 
laborious part of mankind than any casual indul- 
gencles of leisure. 

(Nothing ia lost Iqr this inteiroptioii of public 
industry.) 

ad. It leaves an opportunity for rdigious nietU* 
Ution. * 

3d- It pves happiness to the brute Cfcation, • 
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Of the Scripture account of sabbatical insi&utionr, 
C.7. 

The Jewish sabbath was first instituted in the 
wilderness. 

For it is never mentioned till then, and Bzekiel 
and Nehemiah speak of it as being so. 

The historian in Gcii. c. 2. willing after it was 
instituted, there gives the reason of its institution. 

The .lews abstained from every kind of work, 
and permitted their slaves and cattle to rest ; they 
sacrificed double sacrifice, and held holy convoca- 
tions on this day. 

Two qiic.stions concern the Christian moralist, 

1st. Whether the command l>y which the 
Jewish sabbath was instituted extends to Chris- 
tians ?** 

It appears not; 

For it seems to have been part of the peculiar 
law of the Jewish policy ; 

Because it was first immediately directed to the 
Jewish people alone. 

The sabbath is described as a sign between God 
and the people of Israel. 

It is in its nature a ceremonial institution, like 
other seasons appointed by the l.cvitical law. 

if it be binding on Christians, it must bind as to 
the day, &c. which are not regarded. 

The observance of the sabbath is not one of the 
articles enjoined by the apostles in Acts, 13th chap. 
St. Paul mentions it as a Jewish ritual • 

The two objections to the command's not being 
of universal obligation are, 

1st. The reasons given for it in the fourth com- 
mandment. 

2d. Its being one of the decalogue. 

These are of no weight: 

The first ; because different reasons were given 
to account for different circumstances ^n the com- * 
mand; 

The second; because in the Scriptures, positive 
duties, which are of partial, and natural, which 
arc of universal obligation, are indiscriminately 
enumerated. 

The second question is, “ Whether Christ deli- 
vered any new command upon the subject, or whe- 
ther any day was appropriated to the service of 
religion by the authority or example of the apos- 
tles?" 

It appears that there was, 

Because the holding of religious assemblies on 
the first day of the week was so early and universal 
a custom in the Christian church. 

The apostles seem to have practised it. 

A cessation upon that day from labour was not 
ordered, 

Because tlie Jews, to whom the gospel was first 
preachedi had already a sabbath of rest. 

It does not appear that Christ or bis apostles 
meant the Jewish custom to be retainet^ tlio dgy 
only being changed. 

From all above it appears, 

That assembling upon the first day of the week 
for divine worship is a law of Christianity; 

That the resting on that day is a human institu- 
tion; 

Which is binding on individuals because of its 
beneficial general consequences. 

And is recommended by its subserviency to 
many of the uses for which God appoint^ it 
tQ the Jews. 
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Py wftalacls and omhaions the duty of Vie Christian 
Aubhalh is violated. C. .6. 

The duty of the day is violated by whatever 
opposes the uses of its institution. Vide C. 6. 

Wherefore it is violated, 

1st. By any engagement, which hinders our at- 
tention on divine worship, or giving some time to 
religious meditations. 

2d. By unnecessary encroachments on the rest 
and liberty ol those, who may be under our au- 
thority. 

3d. By such recreations as arc usually forborne 
from respect to the day. 

Any encroachment upon the line of distinctions 
in this bit ter instance i.s wrong, because pernicious 
in its general consequences. 

Gaming upon this day cannot be harmless, on 
account of its effect upon the temper of the mind. 

Of reverenring the Deity. 9. 

A sense ot awe w^henever the idea of the Supreme 
Being is presented to the thoughts, is a considerable 
security against vice. 

It is the effect of habit. 

Levity in speaking of the Deity destroys this 
habit. 

God, perhaps for this reason, forbade the vain 
mention of his name. 

Our Saviour extends the prohibition to every 
thing associated with the idea ot God. 

The offence of profane swearing is aggravated 
by the slenderness of the ttmpi ition to it. 

Ridicule upon the Scriptures falls within the 
misschi*’f of the law, which forbius the profana- 
tion of God's name ; especially as it is extended by 
Christ. 

That man can have little regard for his own wel- 
fare in 1 future state, who respects not every, the 
most trivial attention toil in another person. 

Such is the infitiel, who mocks at the supmu- 
tions of the vulgar. 

One unbeliever assumes the follies, which have 
adhered ,to the creed, as the doctrines cf ('hris- 
tians, endeavouring theieby to subvert the whole 
system. 

Another relates the vices of the sacerdotal orxkr, 
endeavouring thereby to connect the character of 
the clergy, with the truth of chiisnanity. 

A third triuniph.s in collecting accounts of the 
wars and massacres occasioned by religious zeal, 
as if the vices of Christians were parts of Chris- 
tianity, 

A fourth displays the succession and variety of 
popular religions, represeming Christianity as the 
supeistition of the day. 

These men aim at victory, not at truth, 
Therefore can have no religious frame of mind. 
They transgress the laws of reasoning and de- 
cency, and do not act honestly with mankind ; 

Because by matter calculated to produce effects 
beyond its real vveight, they try to cheat men of 
a belief in a religion, which holds lorth assurances 
of immortality. 

The dishonesty is greater wliere the matter comes 
in the dress of insinuati.m, a smer, or, as has been 
the case, of obscenity. 

The latter works its effect indcocndciit of reason. 
A sneer, who can refute 
They are both as formidable to a true religion, 
as a false one. 

This licentiousness can scare lIv bo lolcrablc even 
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to those men, who see little in Christianity, sup* 
posing It to be true. 

Let this class of reasoners reflect. 

That if Christ had delivered no other declaratiot) 
than, “ The hour is coming, in the which all that 
arc in the graves shall hear his voice, and shall 
come forth ; they that have done good, unto the 
resurrection of life, and they that have done evil, 
unto the resurrection of damnation he had 
pronounced a message of inestimable importance. 

A future state had never before been discovered, 
because it had never been proved ; and no man 
can prove this point, but the teacher who tcstifie.s 
by miracles that his doctrine comes fiom God. 

Moral sensk, the faculty whereby vve 
discern or perceive what is good, virtuous, 
beautiful, 3 lc. in actions, manners, characters, 
&c. 

A late author has endeavoured to prove, that 
it is a peculiar sense whereby wc get the ideas 
of these things ; and denominates it a moral 
sense. See Sense. 

MCVUALIS'J'. s. (wuralule^ French.) One 
who leaches the duties of life Addison). 

JMOll.X'LlTY. s. (7?7/>r«/7/e,Fr. from worn/.) 
1. The doctrine of the duties of life; ethics 
{Baker). See MoR A L philosophy, t?. 'Fhe. 
form of an action which makes it the subject 
of reward, or punishment {South). 

To MOTIALIZK. i*. a. {moraliscr, Fr.) 
To aunly to moral purposes ; to explain in a 
moral mmisc ( L*Esh'a*i^e). 

To M(/kali4F.. V. «. To T^'akor write on 
moral subjects. 

M(^RALrZF.R. s, (froi. moralize.) lie 
who moral i/es. 

IVKVRALliY. ad. (from »;»ora/.) 1. In the 
ethical sense {Uytner). 2. According to the 
rules of virtue {Urydin). 3, Popularly 
{L'Kdrttn^c). 

MOTIALS, s. (without a .singular.) The 
I'.ractice of the duties of life; bchiuiour with 
rvMiect toothers {South), 

wldllASS, a marsh, fen, or low moist 
giotind, which rLecives the waters from above 
without having any descent in carry them oil’ 
again. Sonnier dcrivc.s the word from the 
Saxon /werse, lake; Sulinasius from mare, a 
collection of waters ; others from the German 
marast, a tnudcly place ; and others from 
resc ol maricitumt a mariscis, i. e. rushes. (Sec 
Boi; , Fen, an J 1)r a 1 N’ j n g . ) J n Scotland, 
In I .ad, and the north of England, they have 
a j'..'culiar kind of morasses called mosses or 
peat-mosses, whence the country people dig 
their neat or turf for firing. Sec Moss. 

MOR AT, a town of Swisscrland, in the 
Vaudois, situated on the south-east side of a 
lake, to which it gives name. Near it is a 
chapel, filled with the bones of the Burgun- 
dians who perished in the siege of this town, 
ill a battle with the. Swias, in the year 1476. 
It is the Capital of a district: twelve miles 
W. Berne, and twenty, two S.S.W. Soleure. 

MORAVA, or Moraw, a river of Ger- 
many, which has ils source on the conflnes of 
Bohemia and^ Silesia. It crosses Moravia, 
where it waters Olmutz and Hradisch, and 
receiving the Toya, from the confines of 
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Lower Hungary and Upper Austria, separates 
tliese two countries as far as the Danube^ into 
which it Kills. 

MORAVIA (Marqiiisale of), a miutrj' of 
Germany, bounded on the north by Bohe- 
mia aiuf Silesia, on the cast by Silesia and 
ihiiigary, on the south by Austriri, and on 
the west by Bohemia ; cotuaining about 1400 
square iiiifcs. Towards Hungary, ihjhemij, 
and Silesia, it is partly environed by moun- 
tains, aud partly by woods. Above one half 
of it is inountaiuous and woody, and many 
of the former are so rougli, as to be almost 
desolate. In the more champaign circles, tracts, 
and parts, are many morasses, liogs, and lakes. 
Jn the iiiomitainous regions, the air, indeed, 
is rough and c<»ld, so that in many places, 
for near the whole summer, the inhabitants 
must iibc a stove; but these parts, notwith- 
standing, are wholcsomer tliaii the above- 
iiientioncd ciiampaigii territories. More corn 
grows here than the inhabitants consume. Jn 
it is aliO ploniy of b.cinp and flax; nor arc 
table fruit- tries or vegelablrs wanting. It 
produces, likewise, good suilVoii. Soiiie white 
and red wine is made in those tracts l}ing to- 
wards linngary and Austiia, wliich are in no 
respect iiderior to the Aii-itriiiii territories. 'I’lie 
pasturage is go(Hl, and maintains all soils of 
cattle. It is rctnarkahle, that in some places 
tliey also dig frankincense and myrrh mu of 
the earth. Ciame is plentiful, 'riiere is no 
want of venison liere ; there are likewise 
wolves, bears, and a species of leopards, of the 
si/a: of dogs, but thicker, wdiich are called 
llv'sowe, with some heavers. In the circle 
of Brunn, are rpiurries of marble, bastard dia- 
monds, amethysts, and other minerais. alum, 
iron mi nos amt works. I n the cindc of Znayiii, 
were formerly mines of gold ; and, at this day, 
arc some of iron, sulphur, siiU-pelic, and 
\iiriol. Here .tiuI there are some niiiu-ral 
spring**, which are impregnated with sulpimr, 
alum, vitriol, and sail-petre; and there are 
likewise acid springs, but salt they want. The 
number of towns, vilUnjctfs, and iiiarkct-town.s 
in Moravia, has been estimated ai 'I’hc 

language of the inhabitants is a ilialect of 
the Sclavonic, and little dilfering fioiu the 
Buhemian. The German laiigiiiige, too, is 
very commoti in Moravia. The states of the 
couiiiry consist of the clergy, lords, knights, 
and burgesses. Christianity was introduced 
so early as the eighth cciuiiry. The whole 
country is of the Roman Catholic church, 
and subject to the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of 
the bishop of Olmutz. The principal articles 
of coninieree consist in their manufactures of 
cloth, iron, glass, paper, gunpowder, ^c. 
which, on the whole, are considerable. Mo- 
ravia was anciently inhabited by the Quadi, 
who were driven out by the Sclavi. While 
belonging to the latter, .it was of greater ex- 
tent than at present. The kings of this coun try 
were, till the ninth century, powerful and 
independent; .but afterwards, the emperor 
Cbarleniagne not only vanqulished king Lech, 
but Ills son and successor Louis made -king 
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Mogemir also his vassal. A part of it, which^ 
to this day, alone Inviih the name of i\Iora\ia> 
the Bohemidii dukes Brzciijkuv and Ulrich, 
in !02<),' reduced by furec of arms; and ihe 
former, on his doaih, v.a-* nekoned amo:i '4 
the princes thereof. i-uMn liiat lime, this 
country having, in liu* Ntav lusfi, botMi de- 
oliired a rnarqiiisate by’ ilic (ierman King, 
Henry IV, and united with iioliiii.i.i, lias 
been frequently resipiucl .;s a licf, by the 
dukes anil kings of Bolinnia m iludr sons, 
brothers, nr iclalions, aiul r\cii 

divided. Since the lime of Kio.i, 

Moral ia has enjoicd no pocnliu marline 
of its own, but has ro>i>t-in(i_\ UMnaiiud an- 
nexed to the crown of B/ihemia. Moravia 
eontrihiilcs about onc-ilnul pail to iIk* vx- 
aclioiis which Bohemia pays. ilic 

inaintenance of tht milii.iry .stale of tin*. v\ Ijoie 
Austrian hcriditary coir.itiies, it rontribuu-s 
yearly l,H5f),4(j() florins. Seven icgimcni .1 of 
frKit, one of cuirassiers, nnd one of diag'^ons, 
are at present quartered in 'I’Ikb 

whole marquisate is divided into *-i\ ciivlcs, 
each of which has its circle-capuiin, whoso 
authority extends to the quartering, in.irching, 
and uiainleiiancc of tlie soldk-r-i. i)limii/. is 
the capital. 

MORAVIANS, Hf RRN iuJTTEKs, or 
Unmtas Fuatrum, in church hisioji, a 
dciioiuinution of (/hnsiian**, concerning wIiom? 
origin, history, and characier, variou'. cuiilia- 
dictory reports have been published. ( rant/, 
divides their history into wliat he calls an- 
cient and tiiodcrn. The fornuT refers to them 
before the time of llicir sclilcnient in l'p|jcr 
l.usitici, ill tiir Kilter after that period. 

The United Brethren cKiim the fcimons Hi^s, 
and Jerome of Prague, as their inanyrs. Al. 
('r.intz, however, pKiets the. bcgiiming of 
tlie cliurcli of llie liniied Breiluen iu the 
\\;ir 14.'»7, and says, that it arose out of the 
Scattered remains of the followers of Hnss. 
Jii the year 1460 this people bcc-iine re- united 
to the "(i reek churcii ; but on the taking of 
CAinsuantiiiopIc by the I'lirks about Uvo ve.irs 
after wards, that union was again dissnl\ed. 
Afu-r this, various attempts were made to 
form them into a regularly consiiiuled church, 
but without success. At length, after many 
vcMJtiuns and cuiiiniotion.s among themselves, 
and sundry persecutions finm others, they ob- 
tiined permission to withdraw^ to a part of 
the king’s domain, on the iKiundary between 
SilCH i anil Moravia. In the sa;ue year, 146?, 
they formed their church itllonship, calling 
thein^irhes Unilas Fratrr.m, or Fraires Uni- 
taiis, the United Brethren. From iliis period 
to the Reformation they snfl'eieil many cruel 
ami vexatious persecutions; yet tiny pieserved 
their uiiitv, and formed a kind of alliance 
with the. Waldenses, who had for many eeis- 
turics opposed many of the corrupt praciices 
and doctrines of the Romish church. After 
the Reformation, they professed to adhen* to 
the Angsburgb Confession, yet they coniii.iiid 
a distinct body. After various persecutions 
and discyiiragcmeuts, during ilic !»c\ciutciuli 
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century, they became in a manner extinct; 
until aboiil the >ear 17^0, when they began 
to rex ive in Bohemia ; but as no free tolera- 
tion could be obtained for them in ttiat 
country, they agreed to emigrate. Ap|>li- 
cations were accordingly inatle to Nicholas 
Levviii, count of Ziiizendorf, who readily 
granted tlicm permission to settle on his 
estate- in Upper Lusatia. Thither, in 17^2, 
a c(unpany of tiicm repaired, and formed the 
setiU'Uient of Herrnhut, from whence they 
art* sometimes called ilcrmhutiers. Their 
iiknd and protector, count Zinzendorf, at 
length became a convert to the faith and 
practices of the Moravian Brethren, and com- 
mencing preacher, was, in the year 1735, 
cnosen to be their bishop. From this period 
the sect of the Moraxiaiis began to flourish 
rapidly. Count Zinzendorf was a zealous and 
entvrprisins man, though in some respects 
foilniaiastical and mystical. His exertions 
\x ere of singulur service to the cause of the 
brethren, though his extravagancies some- 
times brought them into contempt with the 
sober and reflecting part of inanKttid. It is 
even acknowledged, on the part of the count's 
friends, that much of the extravagance and 
absurdity that has been attributed to him 
owes its origin, or at least its publication, to 
those persons xxho wrote his extempore ser- 
mons in shorthand, and afterwards published 
them with all their imperfoclinns about them. 

The church of the United Brethren is epis- 
copal, and their church government is coti- 
dncied xxilh groat form and reu,ularity. Ques- 
tions of dispute uie set tied by ballot, and in 
cases of real or supposed importance aic often 
decided by lot. iiio lot is deemed a solemn 
appeal to heaven, and is made use of with 
great beriousruss. They haxe cccoiioiiiies, or 
choir- honsos, where they live together in com- 
munity; the single men and single women 
apart, widows and xviiIoxv»'rs apart, each under 
the snpen 11 tendance of elderly persons of tinir 
oxvn class. At Fuiifield, near Manchester, 
there is a Moraviuu setilcineiu ; it is a small 
village, uncoinuioniy ntai and clean, consist- 
ing of one large open street, having a hand- 
some chapel, and a siiicdl pubru'-honse for 
the reception of strangers xvlm visit the settle- 
ment from Manchester and the in ighliour- 
hoocl, particularly on Suiiduys and oilier holi- 
duTO. 

The Moravians have also another seitlc- 
inent and school in a very secluded and in 
6ome respects romantic situation, at Fulncch, 
near Leeds; where ^oiiie men of learning and 
ta«tc ns well as piety have been educated; 
especially that tender ami mournfully exqui- 
site poet .Tames Montgomery. 

Christians of this class* are very strict in 
their attention to the youth of both sexes, 
and never suffer them to come together or to 
marry without the previous consent of the 
church ; and as the lot must be cast to sanc- 
tion their union, each receives tiis partner at 

divine appointment. Though the Mora* 
viana arc united iu emc body, they are by 
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HO means illiberal in their view's towarde 
other Christians, who hold what they con- 
ceive to be the essentials of religion, and paj 
divine adoration to Jesus Christ. In doctrine 
they appear to be inclined to Sabelliatiism. 
They address many of their prayers to Jesus at 
the lamb; and their hymns, being an uncouth 
translation from the German, often ofl'end 
the ears of critical persons; especially if their 
criticism is not softened by the candour of 
genuine piety. Let their taste and learning, 
however, be much or little, the Moravians 
are a very harmless and unoflendiug people. 
They appear to be Arniiniaiis in opposition 
to Calvinism, and they reject the use of the 
term Trinity, and some other popular and un- 
scriptural terms and phrases. In zeal, tem- 
pered with modesty, and in silent perseverance 
in attempting to convert the heathen world 
to Christianity, the Moravians are unequalled. 
The Moravian missionaries are quietly and 
successfully pursuing their labour of love in 
almost every part of the known world. They 
have setllemtnts in various parts, particularly 
in the following places: begun 173'J, in the 
Danish West India Islands; in St. Thomas, 
New Herrnhut, Ni'^ky; iuSt. Crois, Fnedens- 
hurg, Friedcnstal; iu St. Jan, Befliauy, and 
Kiiimaus. In 1733, iu Greenland, New 
Ilctrnhut, Lichtensels, and l.ichtenau. In 
1734, North America, Fairticltl in Upper Ca- 
tiatla, and (ioshen on the river Musk ingum* 
In I7«^h, at the Cape ot Good Hope, Bavinns 
Kloof. In 1738, in South America, among 
the negro slaxes at Paramaribo and Soni- 
muUdyk; among the free negroes at Bam bey, 
on ihie Saraiurca, and among the native In- 
dians at Hope on the river ('oreutvn. In 1754, 
in Jamaica, two settlements in Llizabotb pu- 
rihh. In 175(i, in Antigua, at St. John’s, 
Grace hill, and Grace liuy. In 17()0, near 
Tranquebar in the Kisi Indies, Biviliren’s 
iKirdcn. In 1/04, on the cou'-t of Labrador, 
Nam, Okk.'ik, and Hopeduie. Iu 17OV}, iit 
Barbudoes, Sharron mar Brid,..etowii. In the 
same year, iu the Russian part of A^i:, Sa- 
repia. Jn 1775, in St. Kitt's, at Basseterre, 
In 1781), in Tobago, Signal Hill. B\ the 
latest accounts publistieii, must of these settle- 
ineiite upiiear to he ii a nc^rishiiig stale. 

Wlioever wishes to seelf^iore detailed ac- 
coiuu ^,f the Moravians will do xvcll to con- 
suh C'rantz’s Ancient and Modern History of 
the United Brethren, the same author’s tiis* 
tory of the Mission in Grerulaiid, La Trobe’s 
edition of Spangenburgh’s Exposition of C3iri.s- 
tian Doctrine, also Himius's Narrative of tho 
Moravians, Bishop Lavington's Moravians 
compared and detected, and the Periodical 
Accounts of the Missions of the United 
Brethren; the latter of which are very inte- 
rcsliiig not only in a religious, but in a gcograp 
phical point in view, as they contain the best 
accounts of the interior of America which 
have yet been published. 

MOBAW. See Morava. 
MORBAGH,^ or Murbacr, a town of 
France* in the deparUnent of Lower Rhiot* 
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42 miles south-east of Strasburg. Lon. S. 
2d E. Lat. 48. 0 N. 

MORBEGNO, a town of the country of 
the Orisons, in the Vaheline, where the go- 
vernor and the regency reside. It is the hand- 
somest and most cominerciaT town in the Val- 
teline, and seated on the Adda, 12 miles S.^ 
of Chiavenna, and SO N.£. of JLecco. Lon. 
9. 31 E. Lat. 4Cj. 10 N. 

MO'RRIO. a. (mordidus, Lit.) Diseased; 
in a state contrary to health (Adutfmoi). 

MO'RBIDNKSS. s, (from morbid,) State 
of being diseased. 

MOUBI'FICAL. Morbi'vic. a. (mor-^ 
bus andjacio, Lat.) Causing diseases ( Heir aey). 

MOllBILLl. {morhillust of morbus, a 
disease.) See Rubeola. 

MOUBCVSE. a, {tnorlosus, Lat.) Proceed- 
ing from disease not healthy iliau), 

MORBCySlTY. s, (from morbosus, Lat.) 
Diseased state: not in use (Brown). 

MORBUS COMITIALIS, a name given 
to the epilepsy; because if on any day when 
the people were assembled in comiiia upon 
public business, any |)erson suddenly seized 
with this disorder should fail down, the as- 
sembly was dissolved, and the business of the 
comitia, however important, was suspended. 
See Comitia. 

Mo H BUS REGIUS, tlic Same with the 
jaundice. See Medicine. 

Morbus, or Disease, in botany. See 
Varietas. 

MORUA'CLOUS. a, (mordax, Lat.) Biting; 
apt to bite. 

MORDA'CITY. s, (mordadias^ Latin.) 
Biting oiiality (Bacon). 

MiJRDAN'r. (mordant, from mordre, to 
bile, Fr.) An iiiteriiiede, or substance used in 
dyeing, to enable the dye or colouring matter 
to adhere to the material to be coloured, and 
which it was foiinerly supposed to do, by 
biting or eating its way into the tcKture of such 
material, whence its name. A better know- 
ledge, however, of the chemical properties of 
bodies has now taught us that this eflcct is pro- 
duced not by any corrosive property in the 
substance denominated a mordant, hut in con- 
sequence of its equal attraction or affinity for 
the colouring material and the material to he 
coloured, by which they are kept in a state of 
union, llie colours thus requiring to be 
united by a third substance are denominated 
adjective ; those nrhich possess a natural affi- 
nity for the material to be coloured, and of 
course are capable of adhering to it without 
any such assistance, are ealkd substantive 
colours. See for the different kindaof mor- 
dants andj their mode of action the, article 
Dyeing. 

MQHUELLA. Nibbler. In zoology, a 
genus of the class insecta, order coleopiera. 
Antennas moniliform or pectinate ; head de- 
flected and bent under the neck tfsheUs curved 
downwards towards the tip ; at the base of tbo 
abdomen and towards the thighs is a broad 
lamina. Thirty-fow spectea^ ohiefly inhabi- 

tauta of a {tw cif Ann Aificaj and 
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America; r.ine indigenous to our own country^ 
and found on ganten-ffowers. They may be 
thus subilivided : 

A, Antennas moniliform; fore-feelers cla- 
vatc, hind-feeUrs filiform. 

B. Antennas pectinate; feelers filiform. 
The tribe denominated kipiphorus by Fa- 
bricius, embracing twelve species. ^ 

MCFRDICANT. a. (mordeo, Lat. iworJi- 
cant, Fr.) Biting; acrid CBou/r). 

MORDlCAa'lON. 5. (Iroin mordicant.) 
The act of corroding or biting (Bacon). 

IVIOKE. a. (maps-, Saxon.) 1. In greater 
quantity; in greater degree (Shak,). 2, In 
greater number (Cowley). 3. Greater: nut 
in use (Acts). 4. Adilccl to some former num- 
ber (Pope). 

Moke, ad. 1 . To a greater degree ( Bacon), 

2. The particle that forms the comparative 
degree: as, m«rf* happy (Baroti). 3. Again; 
a second time (Ta//er). 4. Longer; yet con- 
tinuing: with the negative particle; he lives 
no more (Shakspeare). 

More. s. 1. A greater qiiantitv ; a greater 
dfij^rce (Sbakspeare). 2. Greater thing ; other 
thing: he did more than his fellows (Locke). 

3. Second time ; longer time : he will come nc 
more (Pope.) 

More (Sir Thomas), lord high chancellor 
of England, the son of sir John More, Knight, 
one of the judges of the King's-bcnch, was 
born ill the year 1480, in Milk-street, London, 
lie was first scut to a school at St. Anthony's 
in Thretidneedlc-street ; and afterwards intro- 
duced into the family of cardinal Moreton, 
who in 1497 sent him to Canterbury collcfcc 
in Oxford. During his residence at the uni- 
versity he constantly attended the lectures of 
Liuacre and Grocinus, on the Greek and Latin 
languages. Having in the space of about two 
years made considerable proficiency in acade- 
mical learning, he came to New-iim in Lon- 
don, in order to study the law ; whence, after 
some time, he removed to Liucolu's-inn, of 
which his father was a member. Notwith- 
standing his application to the law, however, 
being now about twenty years old, he was so 
bigotted to monkish discipline, that he wore a 
hair-shirt next his skin, tVeqiieutly fiisted, and 
often slept on a bare plank. Ln the year 1503, 
lieing then a burgess in [xirUamcnt, ha dis- 
tinguished himself iu the house, in opposition 
to the motion for granting a subsidy and three 
fifteenths for the marriage of Henry VlL*t 
eldest daughter, Margaret, to the king of Scot- 
land. The motion was rejected ; and Uie king 
was so highly offended at this opposition from 
a beardless boy, that he revenged himself on 
Mr. More’s father, by sending nira on a fri- 
volous pretence to the Tower, and obliging him 
to pay 1 1 1 /. for hia liberty. Being now called 
to the bar, he was appointed law-render at 
Furnival’s-inn, which puce he held about three 
years ; but ahwt this, time he also read a pub- 
lic lecture in the church of St. I^awrcoce, Old 
Jury, Sl Austin'a treatise De ciuitate 
JOet, with great applause. He had iioileed form^ 
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was dissuaded from it ; and, by the advice of 
])r.Cole», inariicd Jane, the eldest daughter of 
John Coll, Ksej. of Nfwhall in Essex. In If>08 
he was af)|Joiiilcd judge of the sheriff’s court 
in the city (»f London, was made a justice of 
the peace, and became very eminent at the 
bar. In 151(5 he went to Flanders in the re- 
tinue of Bi»fi(>p Tonsial and Dr. Knight, who 
was sent by king Henry VIII. to renew the 
alliance with the archduke of Austria, after- 
wards Charles V. On his return, cardinal 
Wolsey would have engaged Mr. More in the 
service of the crown, and olfcrcd him a pension, 
which he refused. Nevertheless, it was not 
long before he Jiccepted tlic place of master of 
the rec|iicst«>, was cieuted a knight, admitted of 
the pri\ y-council, and in 1520 made treasurer 
of the cxcheniicr. AhoiU this time he built a 
house on the bank of die Thames, nt ( hehea, 
and married a second wife. This wife, whose 
name was Middleton, and a widow, w'as old, 
ill-tempered, and covetous ; nevertheless Eras- 
mus says he was as fond of her as if she were a 
young maid. 

In the Mill year of ?lonry VIII. sir Thomas 
More was mtule speaker of the house of com- 
mons : in which capacity he had the resoiii- 
tion to op]iose the tficn irawerful minister, 
Wolsey, in his demand of an oppressive sub- 
sidy; notwithstanding which, it was not long 
before he was made cnancellor of the duchy of 
Lancaster, and was treated by the king with 
singular nimiliarity. The king having once 
dined with sir 'rhomas at Cheisca, walked 
with him near an hour in the garden, with his 
arm round his neck. After he was gone, Mr. 
Roper, sir Thomas’s soii-in-law', ob-^eivcd 
how happy he was to be so familiarly treated 
by the king: to which sir Thomas replied, 
•* I thank our lord, son Roper, I find his 
grace my veiy good lonl indeed, and believe he 
doth as singularly favour me as any subject 
wdthiii this realm : howbeit, 1 must tell thee, 
I have no cause to be proud thereof; for if niy 
head would win him a castle in France, it 
would not fail to go off.*' From this anecdote 
it appears, that sir Thomas knew' his grace to 
be a villain. 

In 1526 he was sent, with cardinal Wolsey 
and others, on a joint embassy to France, and 
in 15:^ with bishop Tonsial to Cambray. 
The king, it seems, was so well saiisficd with 
his services on these occasions, that in the fol- 
lowing year, Wolsey being disgraced, he made 
him chaiiceilor; which seems the more extra, 
ordinary, when we are told that sir Tlmmas 
had repeatedly declared his disapprobation of 
the king's divorce, on wliich the great dcjensryr 
Jidei was so positively bent. Having executed 
the office of chancellor about three years, with 
equal wisdom and integrity, he resigned the seals 
in 1533» probably to avoid the danger of his 
refusing to confirm king's divorce, lie 
now retired to his house at Chelsea ; dismissed 
many of his servants; sent hi^ children with 
their respective families to thvir own houses 
ffor hitherto he had, it seems, maintained all 
Jus chiklren> with their families, in his own 
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house, in the true style of an ancient patri^ 
arch); and. spent his time in study and devo- ' 
tioii : but the capricious tyrant would not 
siifler him to enjoy his tranquillity. Though 
now reduced to a private station, and even to 
iiidigencc, his opinion of the legality of the 
king’s marriage with AnneRoleyii was deoincd 
of so much iniporiancc, that various means 
were tried to procure his approbaiion ; but 
all persuasion proving inrilectunl, he was, wiih 
some others, attainted in the house of lords of 
misprision of treason, for encouraging FJiza- 
bein Harton, the nun of Kent, in her treason- 
able jiracticcs. His innocence in this afiair 
appeared so clearly, that they were obliged to' 
strike his name out of the hill. He was then 
accused of other crimes, but with the same' 
cfiect; till, refusing to take the oath enjoined 
by the act of suprcnr.u'y, he was committed to 
the Tower, and, after fifteen months imprison- 
ment, was tried at the bar of the KingVhciich 
for high tivasnn, in denying the king’s supre- 
macy. The proof rested on the sole evidence 
of liich the solicitor-general, whom sir Tlio- 
imis, in his defence, siiilicieiitly discredited ; 
nevertheless the jury brought him iii guilty, 
and he w'as conilemiicd to sutler as a traitor. 
The merciful Harry, however, indulged him 
with simple decollation : and he was accord- 
ingly beheaded on Tower-hill, on the 5th of 
July laj.'j. His body, which was first interred 
in the 'Fower, was’ hcggerl by his daughter 
Margaret, and deposiied in the chancel of the 
church at Chelsea, where a n>onumcnt, with 
an inset iption written Iw himself, had been 
some time before erected. This monument 
with the inscri)>lion is still to he seen in that 
church. Tiic same daughter, Margaret, also 
procured his head after it had remained four- 
teen days u|)on Loiulon-biidge, and placed it 
in a vault belonging to the Roper’s family, 
under a chapel adjoining to St. Duiistan’s 
church in Canterbury. Sir Tiiomas More 
waj a man of Iraiiiing, and an upright judge ; 
a very priest in religion, yet cheerful, and even 
aflectcdly witty. He wanted not sagacity, 
where religion was out of the r;uestion ; but 
ill that his faculties were so enveloped, as to 
render him a weak and credulous enthusiast. 
He left one son and llnce daughters ; of whom 
the eldest, was very remarkable for 
her K.’.owlerlge. of the Greek and Latin Ian* 
giiagt .. She married a Mr. Roiicr of Well- 
Fiall in Kent, whose life of sir Tlioiiias More 
was published by Mr. Hcarne at Oxford in 
1716 . Mrs. Roper died in 1544; and was 
buried in the vault of St. Dunslan's in Canter- 
bury, with her father’s head in her arms. 

Sir Thomas was the author of various 
works, though his Utopia is the only perform* 
ance that has survived in the esteem of the 
world ; owing to the rest being chieily of a 
polemic nature: his an.swer to Luther has 
only gained him the credit of having the best 
knack of any man in Europe at calling bad 
names in good ^1-atiii. His English works 
were collected and published by order of 
queen Mary, in 1557 ; his Latin, at Basil, in 
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ami at Louvain, in 1566. The life of 
this great man has been written by several per- 
sons in the course of the last and present 
century : very inlcrestina memoirs are given 
in Dr. Wordsworth’s Hcclcsiasticul Biogra- 

^ ][ioRE (Henry), an ingenious English di- 
vine, was horn at Cirantham in Lincolnshire 
in l6l4, and educated first at Eton sehmd, and 
next at Chri<it college, Cambridge ; where he 
applied himself to thcstuilyof the platonic writ- 
ers, whose scntiineiUs he strongly imbibed, lii 
lO?^, being tlicn D.D. he accepted a prclieiid 
in the cathedral of Gloucester, but would 
never take any higher perferment, though a 
bishopric was offered liiin of considerable 
value. He died in 1(587* and was buried in 
the chanel of CHirist college. His ])hilosophi- 
cal works ha\c been ])ublislicd in one Yolninc 
folio ; and his theological works in another 
volume folio. 

More (Alexander), a French protestant 
divine, was the son ol a Srotcliinan, who was 
principal of the college at Castres in Lringue- 
doc, where this son was born in Kit 6. He 
studieil at GcncA-a, and became professor of 
divinity, and minister at Middlchnrg, in 1649. 
lie afterwards removed to Amsterdam, where 
he was chosen professor of history. From 
Holland he went to France, and was ordained 
pastor of the reformed church at Paris, where 
he died in 167O. He published some works, 
as a Treatise De Gratia et Literis Arhitira ; 
a Reply to Milton’s second Defence of the 
People of England, &c. 

Moke (Sir Francis), a learned English 
lawyer, was a member of the Middle Temple, 
and died in 1(521. His works arc, 1. Cases 
collected and reported, London, 1693, folio. 
2. Readings upon 4 Jac. 1. in the Middle 
'Jcmple, folio, 1676. 

More (John), an lilnglish prelate, was 
born in Leicestershire, and educated at Clarc- 
hall, Cambridge, where he took his degree of 
D.D. in 1 68 1 . After ditierent church prefer- 
ments, he was consecrated bishop of Norwich 
in I69L ; and translated to Ely in I7O'/. He 
died ill 1714. His sermons w’crc published by 
Dr. Samuel Clarke, who was his chaplain. 
His magnificent library w'as purchased by 
George 11. for 6(K)0 guineas, and given to the 
university of Cambridge. 

More (bt. Anthonio), a celebrated painter, 
was a native of Utrecht, and a disciple of John 
Schorol. He drew the portraits of several 
crowned heads, particularly Mary queen of 
England, wife of Philip 11 . of Spain. He died 
at Antwerp in 1575, aged 56. 

MOREA, a country of European Turkey, 
forming a peninsula united to the rest of 
Greece, by a narrow neck of land, called the 
Isthmus of Corinth, so famed for Isthmian 
games, celebrated there, in honour of Nep- 
tune. It was anciently called Peloponnesus, 
and, in more remote times, TEgialea and Apia. 
It once consisted of the follo^ving small king- 
doms: Sicyon, Argos, and Myceiic, Corintn, 
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Acliaia Proper, Arcadia, and Laconia. lu 
present name of ihe Morea is said to be de- 
rived from Morns a nuilherry-tree, either from 
its resembling the leaf of that tree in shape, or 
from the great number of mnl berry-trees it 
produces. It has uoi only several rivers, lakes, 
and mount iiius, but also many feitilc and de- 
lightful plains. Al the treaty of Carlowilz, 
the Turks ceded all the Morea to the Vene- 
tians, but, in the year 1715, again dis|>osscsscd 
them of it. It is divided into four districts. 

MOHEIj. Phallus esculcntus of Linneus. 
It grows on moist hanks and wei pastures, 
and springs up in May. It is used in the 
same manner as the truffle, for gravies and 
stewed dishes, but gives an inferior flavour. 
See Phallus. 

Morel, or Morella chbrry. Sec 
Pkunus. 

Morel, the name of several learned print- 
ers in France. William Morel died at Paris 
ill 1564. I'redcric, who was interpreter of the 
Greek and Latin tongues, and also printer to 
the king, died in l.')83. Ills son, Frederic 
Morel, was also a very learned man, and died 
in 1630, after having printed a great number 
of valuable authors. 

Morel (Andreas), a famous antiquary, 
was a nati\e of , Bern in Switzerland, lie 
studied mcilals wiih intense application, 
and ill l(iK3 published at Paris a work, en- 
tituled S))ecimcn mllvcr^al rei nummariae anti- 
()ua?, a second edition of which came out iu 
1695 ; hut he never completed the work itself, 
luouis XI V. appointed him to a place in his 
cabinet, but for some offence or other he was 
sent to the Bastilc, where he remained three 
years. On his release, he returned to Switzer- 
land, and died there in 1703. In 1734 was 
niihlished in 2 vols. folio. Thesaurus Morel- 
lianus, sive Familiarum Romanarum Numis- 
niatu omnia, &c. This was part of his grand 
design above mentioned. 

INIORELL (Thomas), a learned English 
divine and lexicographer, was born in 1701, 
and died in 1784. He edited Ainsworth’s 
Latin Dictionary, Hedericus’s Greek Lexicon, 
a(f4 published a useful abridgement of the 
former work. After his death appeared. An- 
notations on Locke’s Essay, by Dr. Morell, 
who also selected the scriptures for Handel’s 
Oratorios. (.Ifatkins). 

MORELY (Lord), an ingenious nobleman, 
was the son of sir Thomas Parker, in the 
county of Essex, and a great favourite with 
Henry VI 1 1, who raised him to the peerage. 
He contrived to secure that monarch’s favour 
^ concurring heartily in his divorce from 
Catherine, and marriage with Anne Boleyn. 
He rlied in 1747. This nobleman wrote seve- 
ral Latin poems, 

MOREO'VER. ad. (more and over.) Be- 
yond what has been mentioned ; besides 
(Skah.). 

MORES (Edward Rowe), an English anti- 
quary, was bom in 1730 at Tunstall in Kent, 
and educated at Merchant Taylors* school. 
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from whence he removed to Queen’s college* 
Oxford, where he published a curious re- 
mainder of anti^iiUy, cntituled* Nomina et 
Insignia Gentilitia Nohilium Kquitunujiic sub 
l^dwardo primo Regc Milituitium, 4tu. 1748. 
In 175£! he was chosen a fellow of the society 
of antiquaries ; and he projected the cipiitabic 
society for insurance on lives and sur\ivorship 
by annuities. He was the author of several 
pieces, particularly the History ami Antiquities 
of Tunslall in Kent* and a L')i.'<^crtation on 
Founders and Fuundertes. He died in 
1778. 

MORTNDA* in botany, a genus of the 
class pcnlaudrla* order inonogyiiia. Flowers 
aggregate* one-pctalled ; bifid; drupes 

abrogate. Tlirec species: two of them Hast 
Indian, one a South American tree. 

MORINGHN, a town of Suabia, in the 
principality of Furstenburg, 14 miles N.N.F). 
of Schaffhaiisen, and 2() N.VV. of Constance. 
Lon. 3. 40 E. Lat. 47- 48 N. ‘ 

Morin GEN* a town of Lower Saxony, in 
the priucipality of Calcnbers;, situate on the 
Mohr, 12 miles N.N.W. of Gottingen. Lon. 
9 . 4()H. 61.40 N. 

MORINI, a pcojde of Bclgic Gaul, on the 
shores of the British ocean. The shortest 
passage into Britain was from their territories. 
They weic called exirrmi hnminim by the 
Romans, because situate ou the extremities of 
Gaul. 

MORISON (Robert), physician and nro- 
lessor of botany at Oxford, vvas ‘'orn at Aner- 
deen in ifiCO, bred at the uni\er&ity there, and 
taught philosophy for some time in it ; but 
having A strong inclination to Imtany, made 
great progress in it. The civil wars obliged 
him to leave his country ; which, however, he 
did not do till he had first signalized his zeal 
for the interest of the king, and his courage* 
in a battle fought between the inhabitants of 
Aberdeen and the preshyteriaii t loops on the 
bridge of Aberdeen, in which he received a 
dangerous wound on the head. A s so<m us he 
was cured of it, he went into France ; and 
fixing at Paris, he niiplicd assidunusly to bo- 
tany and anatomy. lie was introduced to llie 
duke of Orleans* who gave him the direction 
of the royal gardens at Bioi.i. He exercised 
file oHicc till the death of iii.il prince, and 
afterwards ivent over to England in lOb'O. 
Charles IL to whom the duKe of Orleans had 


5 resented him at Blois, sent for iiim to Lon- 
on, and gave him the title of hi.s physician, 
and that of professor loj al of hotanv, wiili a 
Illusion of SOOh per annuin. The Pi’.'uludiuin 
Botanicum, which he publidicd in lGd 9 , pro- 
cured bim so much reputation, that the iinii er- 
sity of Oxford invited him to the professorship 
of botany. In 1 ( 169 ; which he arccnled, and 
acquitted himself in it with great ability. He 
died at London* in 16^3, aged O'J. He pub- 
lished a second and third pari of h*^ History of 
j^nts* in 2 vols, folio ; with d.is title* Plaii- 
tarntn Hi&toria Oxoniensis Uniiersalis. Ttie 
first part of this excelletu work lias not been 
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printed ; and it is not known what has become 
of it. 

MORISONIA, in botany* a genus of the 
class monaciclphia* order polyandria. Calyx 
single* bifid ; [letaU four ; pistil one ; berry 
pedicclled* one-cellcd, niany-sccded* with a 
hard hark. One species only ; an American 
tree with oblong* entire* shining coriaceous 
leaves. 

MORLACHIA, a mountainous country in 
Hungarian Oalinatia, the inhabitants of which 
are called Morlacks* or Morlacchi. They in- 
habit the pleasant vallies of Koler, along the 
rivers Kerna* Cettina, Narenta* and among 
the inland mountains of Dalmatia* They are 
said by some to be of Wallachian extrac- 
tion; but others think their origin involved in 
the darkness of the bui barons ages. The tii- 
habitaiits of the scacoast of Dalmatia tell 
many frightful stories of their avarice and 
cruelty ; but these, abhe E\}riis thinks* are all 
of an ancient date ; or* if any such events llavc 
happened in later limes, they ought rather to 
be ascribed to the curriiption of a few indivi- 
duals than to the had disposition of the nation 
ill general. For the most pleasing trait of 
chatacler among the Morlacchi is friendship. 
They have even made it a kind of religious 
artiele* and tic the sacred bond at the foot of 
the altar. The Sclavonian ritual contains a 
particular benediction, for the solemn union 
of two male or two female friends* in the pre- 
sence of the congregation. The male friends thus 
united arc called probraiimi. and the females 
posestreinc* which nieaii half-brothers and 
iialf-bisters. FrieinUhips between tho^e of dif- 
ferent sexes are not bound with so innch so- 
lemnity, though perhaps in more ancient and 
innocent ages that was. aUo the ci»toin . From 
these consecrated friendships among the Mor- 
lacchi, and other nations of the same origin* 
it should seem that the sworn brothers arose* 
a denominatiou frequent among the coiiiiiion 
people in many parts of Europe. If discord 
happens to arise between lu*# friends among 
the Morlacchi, itisinlked of overall the coun- 
try as a scandalous novelty; and there h.ave 
bi’cn some examples of it of late years to the 
great nlBictton of the old Morlacchi, who at- 
tribute the depravitv of their country men to 
their intercourse with the Italians. 

MOULAIX, a seaport of France, in the 
depnr'tinetit of Finisterc* with a castle and a tide 
liarbmir. The church of Notre-Dame is a 
singular structure, and the hospital very hand- 
some. The inhahitonts carry on a coiibider- 
able traile in linen, hemp* and tobacco. It 
is seated on a river of the same name, 30 milci 
N.E. of Brest, and 46 W. of St. Brieux. JLon. 
3. 40 W. Lat. 48. 33 N. 

MCyRI^AND. j. (nioplanb* Saxon.) A 
mountainous or hilly country. 

MO'RLING. Mo'btling. 1 . W'ool 
plucked from a dead sheep { Ainsworth), 
MORLUNDA* a tovin of Sweden* in the 
province of Smoland* 41 miles N. of Cadmar. 
Im. 16 * 24 E. •Ut* 67. 20 N. 
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MORMO. f. (itAOSFUtf) Bugbear; false 
tcrroiir. 

WORMYRUS, in zoology, a genus of ihe 
class pisces, order branch iostega. Head smooth ; 
teeth numerous, notched : aperture of the gills 
linear, without a cover ; gill-membrane with 
one r^ ; body scaly. Three species : 

1. M. cyprinnides. Tail bitid, appeiidagcd. 
Inhabits the I^ilc. 

2. M. anguilloidcs. Tail bihd, obtuse; dorsal 
fin with tweuiy-bix rays. Inhabits the Nile. 

3. M. kannuine. Tail bifid, obtuse; dorsal 
fin with sixty- three rays: body whitish, much 
compressed. Like tiic two former, inhabits 
the Nile. 

MORN. 5. (majine, Saxon.) Tlie first 
part of the d.w ; the morning (Lee). 

MORN AC (Aiuhony), a French advocate, 
who was the author of four folio volumes on 
the subject of law; and al-n of an octavo vo- 
lume nV poems. He died in Jrjlj). 

MORNAY (Philij)dc), lord of Plcshis Mar- 
lay, a celebrated French noblrman, was bora 
in of a ^lohlc family. He was bred up 

by his mother in the pioiesiant persuasion, 
and studied in several universiiics, both in 
France and other countries. In ! he went 
to the court of ilic king of Navarrt*, after- 
wards Henry IV. who received him very 
couricoiislv, and rn idc him minister of his 
council. 1 II l.'»78 li published a trcaiisc on the 
church ; and in trie year following began his 
famous work on tlie lVuth of the Christian 
UvHeion. In loCjB he published his book on 
the F.'.i iiarist, which occasioned a conference 
bctv,r\]i him and Du Perron; the result of 
which was so much in his favour that he was 
calk'd hy muuv the jjroujstaiit pope. In i607 
he priiued a famous book against popery, en- 
titled, The Mystery of Iniquity, or the His- 
tory of the Papacy. I'his great man died at 
his «'Cat in Poiciou, in 1023. He wrote 
inanv lucres besides those here mentioned. 

MORNK-GAllDU, a remarkable volcanic 
moimiain on tbe island of St. Vincent’s in the 
West Indies. It was visited by Mr. James 
Anderson, surgeon, in the year 1784, who is 
the only person that ever a.scended to the top 
of it^ and whose nreount of it is published in 
the Pliilosophical Transactions, vol. 75, or New 
Abridgment, vol. 60. p. (>34. 

MOURNING, s. The first part of the day, 
from the first appearance of light to the end of 
the first fourth part of the stints daily course. 

Mo^rking. a. Being in the early |>art of 
the day {Pope). 

Morking-gown. 9, A loose sown worn 
before one is formally dresserl (^Adtlison). 

Morning-star, s. The planet Venus 
when she shines in the morning {Spenser), 
Astronomers reckon morning, mane, from the 
time of midnight to that of mid-day or noon. 

MOROC, in oruithoiogy. See Cue ulus 

INDICATOR. 

MOROCf^O, an empire of Africa, com- 
prehending a considerable part of the ancient 
Mauritania, lying between 28 !ind 36*> N. lat. 
It is bounded on the W. by tlie Atlantic,' on 
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the E. by the river Miiliva, which separates it 
from Algiers, on the N. hy the Mediterranean^ 
and on the S. by moimi Atlas. Its greatest 
length, from N.K. to S.W. is above 59 O miles, 
and, where widest, not more than 2f)0 broad. 
The south part of the empire contains the 
kingdoms of Sus, Tarudan, Morocco Proper, 
Tasilet, and Sugolmcssa ; and the north part 
those of Fez and Moquinez. The air of this 
country is pretty lemperaic, especially near 
mount Atlas. The soil, though sandy and dry 
in si)ine places, is fertile in others ; and the 
fruits, as well as the pastures, .arc excellent, 
but the country is not properly cuhivateil. 
The inhabitants are Mahoiiietaiis, of a tawny 
complexion, robust, and %ery skilful in ma- 
iia*ring a hor£>e, and wielding a lance : they 
arc jealous, deceitful, superstitious, and cruel. 
There are two sorts of iiihahitants; the Arabs, 
who livt ll ill moveable villages, composed of 
about nil) t and the Bereberies, who are 
the .‘iiicient inhabitants, and live in cities and 
towns. There are u great number of Christian 
slaves, and some incrcbauts, iqKui the coast, 
be<^idc a iiiuliitude of Jews, who carry on al- 
m«>it all I lie trade ; especially by laud with the 
negroes, to whom iliey send large caravans, 
which travel over vast cieserts, almost destitute 
of water. They carry with them woollen 
goods, silk, salt, &c. and in return havesbves, 
gold, and elephants teeth. They also send 
large caravans to Mecca every year, partly 
out of devotion, and partly for trade, consist- 
ing of several thousand camels, horses, and 
mtiles. Besides woollen goods, their commo- 
dities arc Morocco leather, indigo, cochineal, 
and O'itrich feathers ; in return for which they 
hn\e .silks, mu dins, calicoes, coffee, and drugs. 
Ill the desert.s arc lions, tigers, leopards, and 
scTj^'uts of several kinds. 1 ne f^ruits arc dates, 
fu's, almonds, lemons, oranges, porn^ranates, 
and many others. There is also nax, and 
hemp, hut little timber. The emperor is ab- 
soUiie, his will being a law, and he often 
exercises great cruelties. His naval force 
consists chiefly of rovers, who now and then 
take large prizes. He can bring 100,000 men 
into the field, nearly half of which are horse; 
but the whole are poorly armed, and know 
little of the art of war. 

Morocco, a city of Africa, and capital 
of the empire so called, situated in a pleasant 
plain, planted with j^lni-trees, having Mount 
Atlas to the east. The city of Morocco itself, 
cxpoi'ed to the devastations of different con- 
querors, has preserved nothing but its form. 
The extent of the walls, whidi still exist en- 
tire, except in some few places, supposes a 
city which might contain 300.000 souls : at 
present this capital is little betftr than a de- 
sert. The ruins of houses, heaped one upon 
another, serve only to harbour thieves, who 
lurk among them to rob the passengers. The 
quarters which have been rebuilt arc consider- 
ably distant from each other; and the houses 
ore low, dirty, and extremely inconvenient. 
Mr. Chenier rioubts whether it contains 30,00i> 
inhabitants, even when the court is there. 
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>loroccr) jjosscsscs several large mosques, but 
they luive no pretensions m magnificence. 
Within the walls are a number of large in- 
clos^ spaces, almost entirely detached, con- 
taining gardens of orange-tree.**, and pavilions, 
in which the princes lodge. Among the num- 
ber of the public edifices at Mi>rorco we mii.st 
not forget to mention the Klcais^eri.i, a place 
where siufts and other valuable comiiHulhics 
are exposed to sale. At the cxlreinii\ of the 
city of Morocco, and very near the pa!ae.\ 
is the quarter of the Jc\\.s, inclosed hy walls 
near two miles round, wiice the .lews rcMdc, 
under the guard of an aleaid, to jrnHcct tru m 
from insult. TIils same qu.irtor wjis formerly 
the residence of tlie Spanisli nobles, or others 
of that nation, who, from dbconteiit, or other 
inotives, entered into t!ie scrvifc of tlie kings 
of Morocco; ami there i-s still a part of the 
city, called the quarter of Andalusia. Not 
less than 3000 Jewish fjinilics formerly resid- 
ed here, as may he esiiiiuited by the ruins of 
houses and synagogues. Of this great number 
there at present scarcely remai!i 200 fami- 
lies, exposed to tiranny and jxiverty. The 
emperfu’s palace, at the extreiniiy of the city 
of Morocco, fronting Mount Atlas, is a very 
extensive and solid building. The priiicip;d 
gates are Gothic arches of cut stone, einbcl- 
Tished with ornaments in tlie Arabian taste. 
Within the walls are various courts and gar- 
dens, elegantly laid out hy Kuropeaii gurdeti- 
ers. Lon. 0. 45 W. Lai. 3i. 12 N. 

Morocco, or MARRoauiN the skin of a 
oat, or some other auimal rt’^ombling it, 
ressed in sumac or gall.'*', and eolouri-d of a'liy 
colour at jdcasure; iiiucli tisod in book-hinrl- 
iiig, &c. Tlie name is ordinarily derived fiom 
the kingdom of Morocco, whence it is sup- 
posed the tnannci of prcp*ariug these skins was 
first borrowed. We liave Morocco skins 
brought from the l.c\ant, Uarbary, Spain, 
Vlandcrs, and Vrance ; red, black, yellow, 
blue, &c. Vur the manner of preparing them, 
«ec Leather. 

Morocco REEJ), inhoianv. Sec Aj»o%'Is. 

^lOUO'SE- u, {marususy f.atin,} S*jur of 
temper; peevish; sullen (Ww/'v). 

MOUO’SIlLY fzi/. S-nirl} jx*e\is.lily (^«- 
vernment of the Tonkin’), 

MORO'SKNb)SS, a. (from rnnrose.) Sour- 
ness ; peevishness (//r/.'/'). 

MOR'OSIS {montsliy /-..i;.;.;, horn 
folly.) Sec Amen ' 111 . 

MOUO''SlTY. 5. {mon.<ihn, I.itiii.) Mo- 
roseness; .sourness; picvidwK* * (Clarendon). 

MORPJtTH, a ti»wu of K.igland, in tlie 
county of Norlhnmherland, ^itllared on the 
north side of the river W'aiiaheck, though 
the parish is on the south side. It has' a 
weekly market on Wedne^lay, .said to be the 
largest in England for cattle, except Smith- 
field* It is governed by two bjiliHs, aldermen, 
&c. and sends two members to die British 
parliament. In the reign of king John, the 
town was burned the iniubitants, out of 
hatred to that monarch. It had anciently a 
castle, now in ruins: ninelyone miles S. 
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Kdinburgh, and 287 N. London. Lon. I, 
38 W. Lilt. 55. 1.5 N. 

MORPllKUS, in rnytliology, a minister of 
the god Somuus, who uutnrally imitated the 
grimaces, gestures, ivords, and manners of 
mankind. He is sometimes called the god of 
sleep. lie is generally rcprc.scntetl as a sleep- 
ing child of a great corpnlenoe, and with 
wings. lie holds a v.ise in one hand, and in 
the Ollier arc some poppies. 

MORl*llK\V, a scurf on the face. 

MOUUI'dll (lA’wis), author of the ITi&to- 
rical Dictionary, was horn at Barge-inont in 
Province, 1()43. lie learned rhetoric and phi- 
lu^ophy at .\ix, and divinity at Lyons. At 18 
vears of he wrote a small piece, inlillcd 

1. e Paysd’Ainoiir, and a collection of the finest 
French poems intitlcd Doux plai.^irs dc la 
Poc<^ic. He learned Spanish and Italian ; and 
translated out of Spanish into b'rcncli the 
book intitlcd La Perfection ChTelicnne de Ro- 
diigiiez. lie tlieri refined the Saini.s Liv‘e.s to 
the purity of tlie Fr^iieu tongue. Iking or- 
dained priest, lie preached at Lyons, ami un- 
dertook, ^vlien iic was ahoiii ;>0 years of age, 
a new Hisiorical Dintior.a y, printed at Lyons 
in one vol. folio, 1()73. Hut hi.** coiuiniial la- 
bour impaired his healili ; so that he died in 
1ti8(), aged 37. His seianul \olnme wa.s pub- 
lished after his death ; and four more volumes 
have Kineo been added. He left some other 
works behind him. 

?'ilOlHllS, in ichtlwology. See Septo- 
CKPHAI.L'.S. 

Morris da^cckrs. Sec Mouisue. 

MO'IUIOW. i, {.iuojt,-^cn, Sa.\on.) l.Thc 
day after the pie‘»eiu day ((Joirlfii), 2. To 
M<>RKo On the day after this Ciirreiil day 
(^Prinr; . 

MOHS, Death, one of the infernal deities, 
born of Night viithout a f.itlier. Site ivas 
worshipped hy the aucieuis with great solem- 
nity. Sla- wai not repreicnlcrl a** an actually 
e\istin:»: power, but a? an imaginary being. 
Kuripules inlrorlures her in 0“e of his tragedies 
on the stage. The moderns repre'=enl her as 
a skeleton armed with a scythe and a seymclar. 

MOliSK, in iiiasiiologv. See Trig li . ecus. 

iMO'RSl''!/. .V. (ninrsf'Uiny low Latin.) 1. 
A piece fit for the month ; j moutiifnl (Shah- 
sprat'). 2. A piece; a meal {[. Kshaafre). 
3. jinall quantity : not proper (Jlrn/le)! 

MO'llSlJRK. A. (morstire, Tr. mujsuraf 
Lai.) Tile act of biting. 

MORl\ .V. [luorte, French.) 1. A tunc 
sounded at the death of the game (Shakspeare) . 

2. {morale Islandick.) A great nuanlity. 

MORTAGNli, a town of France, in the 

department of Ornc, famous for it-^ serges and 
tanneries. It is 1<) inilc.s cast of Sivz, and 70 
w'cst of Paris. Lon. 0. 40 R. Lat. 4B. 33 N. 

Mortagmb, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the North, seated at the confluence 
of the Scarpe and Scheldt, eight miles S* E. of 
Tourn^. Lon. 3. 30 E. Lat. 50. 20 N. 

MORTAIN, a tpwn of France, in the de- 
partment of th»Channel, seated on the rivulet 
Lances, almost surrounded by craggy rocks, SO 
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males east of Avranches. Lon. 0, 54 W . 
hn. 48. 37 N. 

MO'llTAL. (mor/fl/u, Latin.) 1. Sub- 
ject lo (leiilb; doomed somdiine to die. 2. 
Deadly; destructive {Bacon). X Bringiing 
death {Pope). 4. Uuniun ; belonging to man 
{Atilton). 3. Extreme; vhknt {Drf/tien). 

AIo'rtal. Man; human being 

MOllTA'LrrY. s. (from mortai.) 1. Sub- 
jecLion In death ; slate of a being sidycct to 
death C?. Death {Slinkspcarc). 3. 

Power of tlestrnciion {Shahpearc)^ 4. Ere- 
<|ucncy of death {Graunt). Ilunian na- 
ture {pope). 

Mortality (lillls of), arc account^ or re- 
g'‘;teis specifying the ntimt>cr<. born, married, and 
I'liiried in any parish, town, or di^trict. fn general 
they Contain only tiiesc numbers ; and, even when 
thus limited, are ot great use, by showing the de- 
grees of healthiness and prolilicness, aucl the pro- 
gress of popul.'uion in the places where they arc 
kept. It is therefore much to be widicd, that such 
accounts had been always coneetlj' kept in every 
kingdom, and rcgul.irJy publisbetl .at tiie end ul 
every year- \Ve slioiild then have had under our 
inspeciion the comparative strength of every king- 
dom, as far as it ilcpeiuls on the number ot inha- 
hitaiits, and ii.s increase or decrease at different 
periods, but such accounts arc rendered more 
useful, wlien they include the :iges ot the dead, 
and the distempers of which they have died. In 
this case they convey some of the most important 
iiiatructious, by furni-hing us with the means of 
ascertaining the law which governs the waste of 
human Jite, the values of annuities dc}>cndciit on 
tlie coniinuaiice of any lives, on any survivorships 
between tliem, and the favourableiicis or iinfa- 
vourablencss of chlfcreut situations to the dura- 
tion ot luiman life. 'X'hcrc arc but few registers 
ot this kind; nor has this subject, though so in- 
teresting to mankind, ever engaged much atten- 
tion till lately. Utils containing the .-(ges ot the 
dead well known are those for the town of Pre- 
law in bilcsia. Jt is well known what use h.ii 
been made of these by Dr. Halley, and after him 
by Dc Moivre. A tabic of the probabilities of the 
duration of human life at every age, deduced from 
tliem by Dr. Halley, has been published in the 
Philosophical Transactions, (see the abridgcmeiii, 
vol. iii. p. d69.) and is the Hrst table of this sort 
that has been ever published. Since the publica- 
tion of this table, similar bills have been estab- 
lished in a few towns of this kingdom ; and par- 
ticularly in London, in the year 17'2S, and at 
Northampton, in 173.5. See Lifk. 

Two improvements of these regi-.ters have been 
proposed : the first is, that the sexes of all that 
die in every period of life should be specified in 
them, under the denomination of boys, married 
men, widowers, and bachelors; and of girls, 
married women, widows, and virgins. The se- 
cond is, that they should specify the numbers of 
both sexes dying of every distemper in every 
month, and at every age. See the end of the 4th 
essay in Dr. Price’s treatise on reversionary pay- 
ments. Registers of mortality thus improved, 
when compared with records of the seasons, and 
with the circumstances that discriminate different 
situations, might contribute greatly to the in- 
crease of mecUcal knowledge; and they would 
afford the necessary data for determining the dif- 
ference between the duration of human life 
among males and females. 
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The establishment of bills of mortality in Great 
Britain original ul iii ihe frequent appearance of 
the plague, which formerly made great devasta- 
tions in this co'uury, and nii absitract of the num- 
ber of deaths was piibli-b.ed weekly, to shew the 
increase or decrease of tlie disorder, that indivi- 
duals might not be exj'oscJ to untoaiult'd alarms, 
but have .some u.caus «.l judging of ihc neccbsiiy 
of removal, or ot oiIkt Vivc::ucioi,s. and 

guveriinicnt be informed of iho j.rojiriiny or siic- 
ccbs of any piiblic measures lel.uing to the disor- 
der. Since l!>c disappear.uue of tlie plague, 
these regisu'.s Jiave been cru:imicd irom the 
convenience fniiud in aw'e'tainiug by them the 
precise lime of the birth or de.uh ot individuals, 
and for the inforN:.')lu)n they furnish respcfun*' 
the rare of human luortality, and the state of pu- 
piilatioti. 

The first directions for keeping parish registers 
of births and buriaU were given in 1.538, when 
Thomas Cromwell wa.s appointed the king's vice- 
gerent for ecclesiastic.il jurLdiction, and in that 
capacity issued certain iiijunciioiis to tlie clergy, 
one of which ordains, that every olHciatiiig mi- 
jiibtcr hii.-iil, fur every church, keep a book, 
wherein he shall register every marriage, chris- 
tening, and burial; and the injunction goes on to 
direct the manner and time of making the cutties 
ill the register book weekly, any neglect of which « 
is made penal. In 1347 all cpiccuj'al authority 
was suspended for a time, wliilc the ecclL'sia.sticnl 
vi.^itors then appointed went through the several 
dioceses to enforce divers injunctions, among 
wliicli was tliat re-pccting parish rcgisteti:. 'I'liis 
injunctiun was again repeated in the beginning of 
the reign ol Elizabeth, who also appuiiiicd a pro- 
testation to be made by the clergy, in which, 
among other things, they promised to keep the 
regisier-boi/k in a proper manner. One of the 
canons of the vhitrcii of England prescribes very 
minuK ly in what ma.incf entries arc to be made 
in tiic parish rcgibteri, and orders an attested 
copy of the regi^rer ot each siicce.ssivo year lo be 
annually tiaiibmiiied to tiie bishop of the dioce«c 
to lie prc-'crved in tJic bishop’s legisiry. Tliis 
canon aUu contains a retrospective clau-c, ap- 
pointing that the ancient registers, so far as they 
could bo procured, but especially since the begin- 
ning of the reign of Llizabetb, should be copiid 
into n parchment bo k, lo bo provided by every 
parish; which rcguUfiun was so well obeyed, 
iliat mo-st Ol the aiUMeut paiish regi.ittT.-j now ex- 
tant coiiiinenee with cptceirs reign, and 
so.f e of them earlier, ([uite as tar back ;m the date 
of the original injunctiun. 

The London bills of mortality are founded 
upon the repoits of the sworn searchers, who 
view the body after decease, and deliver their re^ 
port to the parish clerk, 'ihe pdrLh clerks are 
required, under a penalty for neglect, to make a 
weekly letiirn of burials, with the age and disease 
ol which the person died ; a summary of which 
account is published weekly; and on the Thurs- 
day before Christmas- day, a general account is 
made up for the whole year, 'fhese general 
accounts of christenings and burials takenLy the 
company of parish clerks of London were began 
December 31, 1592 ; and in 1594 the weekly ac- 
count was first made public, as also the general or 
yearly account, until December 18, 1595, when 
they were discontinued upon the ceasing of the 
plague; in 1603 they were resumed, and have 
Decn regularly continued ever since. The origi- 
nal bills comprehended only 109 parishes, but sc- 
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^cnil otliers were afterwards iacUidcd, and in 
1660 the bills were new niDdellei^ the twelve pa- 
rishes in Middlesex and Surry being made a divi- 
•ion b^ themselves, as wene likewise the five pa- 
rishes in the city and liberties of Westminster. 
Several other parishes have been added to them 
at subsequent periods, but many of them have 
been merely new parishes formed out of larger 
ones which were before included, and the total 
number of parishes now comprehended in the 
London bills of mortality is Ufi. They are di- 
vidbed into the ninety-seven parishes witliin the 

The 97 parishes within the U'atls 
17 parishes without t!ie walls 
23 out parishes* - - • 

lU parishes in Westminster - 


walls, sixteen parishes without the wallsi twentyv 
three out-parishes in Middlesex and Surry, and 
ten parishes in the city and liberties of Westmin- 
ster. They give the a^s at wliich 'the persona 
die, and a list of the diseases and casualties by* 
which their death was occasioned; but little de- 
pendence can be placed on the list of diseases, ex- 
cept with respect to some of the most common 
and determinate. 

From the last bill of mortality for the year, 
from Dec. 11, 1809, to Dec. 11, 1819, we learn 
that in 


Abortive and etilborn 
Abscess - - - 

Aged 
Apie 

Apoplexy and suddenly 
Asthma and xditliisic 
Bedridden 
Bile - - - 

Bleeding 

Bursten and rupture 
Cancer 
Canker 
Childlied - 
Colds 

Colick, Gripes, &r 
Coosutnptiou 
ConvuUiotis 
Cough and hooping-cough 
Cramp 
Croup 
Diabetes 
Drop&y 
Evil 
Fatigue 

Fevers of all kinds 
Fistula 
Flux 

French pux 
Gout 

Gravel, stone, straiigu 
Grief 

Bruises 
Burnt 
Choaked 
Drowned 

Excessive drinking 
Executed 
Found dead 
Fractured - * 

Frighted 


Diteaas and easualtk* this year. 

Head-ach 
Horslioehcad 
linposUiumc 
Inoculation 
Jaundice 
J.iw* locked 
liifianimation 
J.ivergruwa 
Lunatic 
M<'a'«lfis 
Misnirriage 
Muriilicution 
PaKy 
Pleurisy 
Quinsy 
Rheumatism 
Seu.vy - 
Small pox 
S<u« throat 
S'lrus and ulcers 
Spawn 

.St. Anthony’s fire 
Stoppage ill the stomach 
Sivelliujj 

'I'eeih - - - 

T'lirush - - - 

Vomiting and lf>09cncs» 
Water III iho 
Water in tiie bead 
Worms 





574 




42 




1532 




5 




234 




674 




I 




4 




36 




22 




77 




183 




16 




6 




5427 




3860 




419 




3 




97 




1 

771 




5 




1 




1139 




5 




10 




29 




.36 




16 




5 




2 




47 




2 




124 




7 




6 




20 

. 



3 

- 

. 


3 

other accideAts 

72 


(Juder two yeura of age 
Between two and five 
Five and ten 
Ten and twenty 
Twenty anil thirty - 
Thirty and ferty • 

Borland fifty ** 


Killed themselves 

Murdered 

Overlaid 

Poi«o:ied 

Scalded - 

Staived 

Sud’oeated 


Whereof have died, 
5853 


Cbrixtencd. 

Biirird. 


1004 


1388 


42.58 


412!) 


10,503 


9535 


4165 


4841 





1 



. 

1 




2 

- 



1 

. 



31 




2 




676 

- 



31 

• 



193 

. 



1031 

- 



3 

- 



181 

- 



99 

. 



28 

- 



6 

- 



6 

• 



4 

. 



1198 

. 



6 

- 



9 

- 



22 




2 

. 



12 

- 



1 

- 



4.38 

- 



5.1 

- 



1 

- 



7 

- 



243 

* 



9 

. 



28 

- 



4 

- 



1 

- 



% 

- 



3 

- 



1 

T 



8 


Total 333 


Christened J 


- . 11430 

. . 850 

695 
FfJ8 

- 1788 
8918 , 

Increased in the burials thiii year 3213 . 


Fifty and sixty 
Sixty and seventy - 
Seventy and eighty - 
Eighty and ninety - 
Ninety and a hundred 
A httcidred and IKe - 


1648 

158T 

1262 

473 

79 

I 
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These bills would afford the means of ascertain- 
ing the state of population with sufficient preci- 
sion, if the proj^rtioo of annual deaths to the 
number of ine living could be accurately deter- 
mined. This, Itowever, pre'- ious to the enumei a- 
tion of 1801 , could not be easily found even in the 
metropolis, the population of which, ai deduced 
from trie bills of mortality, was vei-v differently 
stated by different writers. Mr John Graitnt, 
who first published observations on the London 
bills of mortality in the year 166^, made the pro- 
portion dying annualljf abont 1 in *2*7; air William 
Petty and Dr llrakcnridge afterwards stared it as 
1 in 30, and Mr. Maitland 1 in *24}; but Dr. 
Price, who bestowed much attention on this sub- 
ject, has shewn that about the year 1*769, at least 
1 in •i'H of all the inhabitants of London died an- 
nually. In fact the proportion appears to have 
varied considerably at different periods, and of 
late years, in consequence of the houses being less 
crowded with inhiibitants. the widening of streets, 
and other iinprovenicnts, the metrepoiis ha.s be- 
come more healthy, and consequently the pro- 
portion dying annually less than formerly. In 
the! Observations on the Results of the Popula- 
tion Act, it is stated that the i roportion of an- 
nual deaths in London in the year 1 750 a’.)pears 
to have been 1 in '23, and in the year 1801 only 
1 in 31 

The following statement of the average of each 
five years from 1730 will shew a considerable de- 
crease in the annual number of burials, and an in- 
crease -'f the christenings, which strongly indicate 
the progressive increase of the population of the 
metropolis ; the proportion of annual deaths to 
100 christeniogH likewise shews that they have 
approached so nearly to an equality, that the po- 
pulation of London can now nearly support 
itself without an annual supply from the coun- 
try. 


5 Years 
ending 

Burials. 

Cbrlstcnlngs. 

Proportion to 
laiChrinten. 

1735 .. 

.. 35,490 

.... 17,517 .. 

145 

1740.. 

.. 27,494 

«... 16,144 .. 

.. 170 

1745 .. 

.. 25,350 

.... 14,419,. 

.. 175 

1750 .. 

25,352 

.... 14,496., 

.. 174 

1755 .. 

.. 21,080 

.... 15.119.. 

.. 139 

17fd).. 

.. 19,837 

.... 14,459.. 

.. 131 

1765 .. 

.. 23,992 

.... 15,931 

.. 150 

1770 .. 

.. 22.888 

.... 16,440 .. 

139 

1775 .. 

.. 22,177 

... 17,284.. 

.. 128 

1780 

.. 20.743 

.... 17,256.. 

.. 120 

1765 .. 

.. 18,880 

.. .. 17,263 .. 

.. 109 

1790 .. 

.. 19,657 

. a . . 18,465 • • 

.. 106 

1795 . . 

.. 20,228 

* • « . 1 8,800 • . 

,. 107 

1800 .. 

.. 19,131 

.... 18,'708 .. 

.. 102 


The bills of mortality in many parts of Great 
Britain are known to be materially defective ; the 
deficiencies are ascribed chiefly to the following 
circumstances 1 . Many congregations of dissent- 
ers inhabiting towns nave their own peculiar 
burying grounds; as have likewise the Jews, 
and the Roman t^atholics who reside in London. 
S* Some persons, from motives of poverty or 
convenience, inter t^r dead without any reli- 
gious ceremony ; this is known to happen, in the 
metropolis, in Bristol, and Newcastle-unon-Tyne, 
and may happen in a few other large towns. 3. 
Children vrlio die before baptism are interred 
without any religious ceremony, and consequeotly 
are not registered. 4 . Many parsons en.ployed 
in the army and in navigation die abroad, and 
consecpieiitly their burials remain. unregistered, 

•'tsirvuf.'' — ■ 


stons in the registers, especially In those small be- 
nefices ^viiere ihc officiating mitiiKter is not resi- 
dent. whatever may be she total number of 
deaths aim burials, which from these several cir- 
cumstances are not brought to account, if has 
been esii-r aterl that about 5000 of them may be 
atttibuted to the u.etiopoli';, and a large portion 
of the rest mav be ascribed to the other gieat 
towns, and to Wales, where the registers arc less 
carefully kept than in England. In .Scotland re- 
gisters of n.ortality have not yet been generally 
established ; and those which arc kept are in 
many iiintances very incc'.-ipleie. 

The total nniiual amount of buri:tU, as coll- cted 
pursuant to the population act, authorize^ a satis- 
factory inference of diminishing mortality in Efg- 
land since the year ITSO; the number of mar- 
riiifes aiid bapti'sms indicates that the existing po- 
pulation of 1801, was to that of 1780, us 1 17 to 
100, while the airoiint of registered burials re- 
mained stationary during the same period, as will 
be seen in the b llowiiig account. 

Total number of burials in England and 
Wales. 


Years. 

Ms*e«. 

Fnn>ales. 

Total. 

1700 .... 

65,752 .... 

66,976 .... 

132,728 

1710 .... 

70,606 

69,702 .... 

M0,S08 

1720 .... 

81,156.... 

79,268 .... 

160,424 

1730 .... 

89,085 .... 

87, ‘108.... 

176,493 

1740 .... 

83,706 .... 

83,267 .... 

166.973 

1750.... 

’i'r,U9 

77,557 .... 

164,686 

1760.. . 

77,750.... 

77,887 .... 

155,637 

1770.... 

85,952..., 

88,431 .... 

174,383 

1780 ,.., 

95,845 .... 

95.891 .... 

191,736 

1781 

94,505 .... 

94.867 .... 

189,372 

• 1782 .,.. 

90,189.... 

90,735 

180,914 

1783 .... 

90 606 .... 

91,383 .... 

181,989 

!784 .... 

93.951 .... 

95,070.... 

187,931 

1785 .... 

91 548 ,... 

93,922..., 

165,470 

1786.... 

88,330 .... 

90,728 .... 

r9,058 

1787..., 

88,123.... 

90,595 .... 

178,718 

1788 ..., 

89,227 .... 

92 :i8.... 

181,345 

1789 .... 

88,411 .. .. 

90,973 .... 

179,384 

1790.... 

87,954 .. .. 

90,777 .... 

178,7Jl 

1791 .... 

90 895 .. .. 

89,557 .... 

180,452 

1792.... 

90,96.3 .... 

91,646 .... 

182,609 

1793 .... 

98,560 

98,305 .... 

196.865 

1794..., 

95,511 .... 

95,638 .... 

191,149 

1795 .. 

102,086 .. : 

101,242 .... 

203,326 

1796.... 

92,289 .... 

92,245 .... 

184,534 

1797.... 

92,292.... 

92,637 .... 

184,929 

1798 .... 

90,657 .. .. 

90.656.... 

181,313 

1799.... 

92,078.... 

91,189 .... 

183,267 

1600 .. 

101.666..,. 

99,442 .... 

201,128 

Total number of baotlsms and of 

burials ia 

the twenty-nine years above specified. 


MrVb. 

Females. 

Total. 

Baptisms 

3,285.188 .. 

8,150,933 .. 

. 6.43«,I10 

Burials.* 

2,575,762.. 

2.590,082 .. 

5.165,844 


The proportion of births, therefprev appears 
to be 104^ males to 100 females; of the deaths 
99{ males to 100 females. I'he average number 
of burials during the last twenty-one yean wu 
about 1H6,000 per annum. See Life. 

MO'RTALLY. ad. (frofn iRorfe/ ) I. Ir- 
recoverably ; to death {D^deny 9, Extremely; 
to extremity iChranviUe). 

MORTAR. I. (moriarium, Latin.) 1. A 
vessel in which materials are broken by being 
pounded with .a pestle (Ray). S. A short wide 
cannon out of which bomba are thrown 
iGranvUU), 
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Mortar, s. (morier, Dutch; mortier, Fr.) 
Cement made of lime and sand with water, 
and used to join stones or bricks (Mortimer). 

The propurlions of lime and sand usually em- 
ployed ill making the common mortar, are two 
parts of the former to three of the latter, which 
arc mixed up with soft water ; but its quality and 
durability will, acconling to Dr. Anderson, be con* 
siderably improved, if the lime be slaked, and the 
sand mixed up with lime-water. Instead of the 
common. The reason asMgned for this opinion is, 
that the fluid drawn from wells contains a large 
portion of fixed air ; which, by mingling with the 
mortar, before it is used, reduces the quick-liine 
into a kind of inert calcareous earth, similar to 
chalk, and thus spoils the cement. £uf, if the 
mortar be worked up in a perfectly caustic state, 
it attracts the air so slowly, that it concretes into 
a kind of stony matter, which, in the course of 
time, becomes as hard as the ruck from which the 
lime-stone was taken. 

In the year 1717 was published (in French), 
an ingenious Inquiry concerning the Manner in 
which the Romans prepared the Lime they used 
in Building ; as also on their Method of mixing 
and using their Mortar; by M. deLafaye. The 
principal circumstance appears to be the mode of 
slaking the lime without liquefying it, so as to re- 
duce it to powder ; and at the same time to leave 
it sufficiently caustic to yield to strong mortar ; 
which, in proportion to its age, will acquire 
additional strength.— To effect such object, it is 
requisite to sebet goo<l ficsh liine, made of hartl 
liiiu'^stone, which is to be broken into pieces of 
the size of an egg. 1'hc.se should be placed in a 
shallow open basket, which ought to be plunged 
into water till the surface of the fluid begin to 
boil. The basket is then drawn out, and suf- 
fered to drain fOr a short time; after which ll.c 
lime is put into cas'ks, where it speedily grows 
hot, and erumblcs into powder. 

'I'he lime thus prepared is to he mixed with \'a- 
rious compositions of mortar, according to the 
purposes fur which they are designed. It may be 
preserved for a considerable time, and will retain 
its useful properties by simply covering the casks 
with straw. M. (liiytiui dc klorvcau states, in a 
late vofuine of the Annates dc Chimic, that he 
employed this lime, 18 years since, in the coii- 
structiuii of a small aqueduct, which was intended 
to convey water to an artificial nitre-bed. The 
mortar consisted of equal parts of the following 
three ingredients, namely, sand, fragments of 
calcareous stone, and lime slaked acconling to the 
directions above given: in a short time it acquired 
an uncommon degree of firmness, which has re- 
mained unimpaired since. that p''riod. 

This chemist has .likewise given the following 
proportions for good mortar: 

Fine sand - - - 30 

Cement of well-baked bricks - 30 

Slaked lime - * - 20 

Voslaked lime - • - SO 

100 

Mortar, a chemical utensil very us-eful for 
the division of bodies, partly by percussion and 
partly by grinding. Mortars haw' the form of 
an inveited bell. The mod'r intended to be 

r Ltnded is to be put into uum, and there it 
to be struck and bruised by a lung iustrument 
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called a pestle. The motion given to the pestfw 
ought to vary according to the nature of the sub- 
stances to be pounded. Those which are easily 
broken, or which are apt to fly out of the mortar, 
or which are hardened by the stroke of the pestle, 
require that this instrument should be muveil 
circularly, rather by grinding or bruising than by 
striking. Those substances which are softened 
by the heat occasioned by rubbing and percussion, 
require to be pounded very slowly. Lastly, those 
which are very hard, and which arc r.ot capable 
of being softened, are easily pounded by repeated 
strokes of the pestle. They require uo bruising 
but when they arc brought to a certain degree of 
fineness. But these things arc bi tter learned by 
habit and practice than by any directions. 

As mortars are instruments which arc constantly 
used in chcmistiy, they ought to be kept .of all 
sizes and materials ; as of marble, copper, glass, 
iron, gritstone, and agate. The nature of the sub- 
Ktaiiec to be pounded dctermiiK^s the choice of the 
kind of mortar. The hardness and dissolving 
power of that substance are particularly to be at- 
tended to. As copper is a soli metal, soluble by 
almost all men.struums, and limlfiil to health, good 
ariiats have some time ago proscribed the use of 
this mutak 

One of the principal inconveniences of pulverisa- 
tion in a mortar proceeds from the fine powder 
which rises abuiuhiriilv from some substances 
during tiir operation. If tbe^c substances be pre- 
cious, the loss will be considerable; and if they 
be injurious to hcnlth, they may hurt the operator. 
These iiicouveniences may be remedied, either by 
covering the mortar with a skin, in the middle 
of which is a hole, through whi<'li the pestle passes ; 
or by moistening the matter with u little water 
when this addition does not injure it ; or, lastly, 
by coverin^c the moiilli .iiid nose of the ojierutor 
with a fine cloth, to exclude this powder, iioinc 
suhslanecs, as corrosive sublimate, arsenic, ealxes 
of lead, cantharides, eijjihorbium, kr. are so 
noxious that all these precautions ought to be 
used, partieulaily ivhcu a large quantity of them 
is pounded. 

Large mortars ought to be fixed upon a block of 
wood so high that the mortar .shall be level with 
the middle of ll-.t* operator. When the pestle is 
large and heavy, it ought to be siisticiided by a 
coi-d or chain fixc^l to a moveable jiole, placed 
horizontally above the mortar: this pole consider, 
ably relieves the operator, hecause its elasticity 
assists the rai.sing of the pestle. 

MortaR-piecb, ill the military art, a short 
piece of ordinance, thick and wide, proper for 
thrinviug bombs, carcases, shells, stones, bags 
filled with grape-shot, &c. Sec Gu.nnerv* 

Mortars (Ijand), are those used in sieges, 
and of late in battles, mounted on beds made of 
solid timber, consisting geiicrally of four pieces, 
those of the royal and cohurii excepted, which 
aiu but one single block; and *botli mortar and 
bed arc transported on Idock-carriagcs. There is 
likewise a kind of land-mortars mounted on tra- 
velling corri.iges, inveated by count Biickeburg, 
which may be elevated to any degree ; whereas 
ours arc fixed to an angle of 45 degrees, and 
firmly lashed with ropes. The fo’loning table 
shows the weight of land-mortars and shells ; t<>- 
KCther with the quantity of powder the chambem 
hold when full ; tho weight of the shells, and 
powder for loading them. 
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Diameter of mortars. 

13-inch. 

10-inch. 

d-inch. 

5-8 inch 
royal. 

4-6 inch 
cohorn. 

Mortar’s weight. 

C. qr- lb. 
25 0 0 

C. qr.Ib. 
10 2 18 

C. qr. lb. 

4 0 20 

C. qr. lb. 

1 1 0 

C. qr. lb. 

0 3 0 

Shell’s weight. 

1 2 15 

0 2 25 

0 1 15 

0 0 12 ' 

1 0 0 7 

Shell’s cont. of powder. 

lb. oz. gr. 

9 4 8 

lb. oz. cr. 

4 14 12 

Ih. ox gr. 

2 .3 8 

lb. 0 /, gr. 

1 1*8 

1 Ih. L'Z. gr. 

1 0 8 0 

Chamber’s cont. of powder. 

9 1 8 

4 0 0 

2 l» 10 

110 0 

■ 0 8 0 


Mortars (Sea), are thuse which are fixetl in are matlc sotnc'ahnt Iniiircr anil innrh Uoavicr than 
llu* bomb-vesiels for bonihanling of places by soa: the laiMl-iii(ni:ir<. The followiui; Ublc cxbibiu 
and as they are Kcnerally lired at a much cicatcr the wi ijiht oftlic S(M-iiioi-tar» and :ihills, and aUo 
sfi^taiice than that which required by land, they of their full charges. 


Nature of tlie moiUr. 

I’owder c )n- 

Kttui-il i:i lilt' 
•'haiiiliL'i ulici* 

lull. 

vV>igIii Of the 
•11(11 Lur. 

Wr ight rtf th( 
sIiimI when 
lixed. 

WcirIiI rif 
pi-M'iier ron- 

Miiifd III ihe 
died 

10-iiich howitzer. 

lb. oz. 
12 0 

C. qr. Ih. 
31 2 2l5 

ll>. 

11). OZ. 

13-iiu*li mortar. 

30 0 

fil 2 1 

198 

7 0 

10-iri('h mortar. 

12 0 

34 2 11 

93 



To charge or had a Mortar^ the proper 
quantity of gun-powder is put into the chuiubcr, 
and if there be any vacant space they fill it up 
with hay : some choose a wooden ping ; over this 
they lay a turf, some a wooden tampion fitted to 
the bore of the piece; and lastly the bomb; 
taking care that the fuse he in the axis thereo*', 
and the orilice be turned from the miiZisle of the 
piece : what space remains is to be filh-d up with 
hay, straw, turf, &c. so as the load may nut be 
exploded without the utmost violence. 

The quantity of gun-powder to he used is found 
by dividing the weiglit of the bomb by SO ; 
though this rule is not always to be strictly ob- 
served. 

When the proper quantity of powder necessary 
to charge a sea-mortar is put into the chamber, it 
IS covered with a wad well brat down with the 
rammt-r. After this the fixed shell is placed upon 
the wad, as near the middle of the mortar as pos- 
<ible, with the fuse-hole uppermost, and another 
wad pressed down close upon it, so as to keep the 
shell firm in its position. The ofiicer then points 
the mortar according to the proposed inclination. 
When ihe mortar is thus fixed, the fuse is openetl; 
the priming-iron is also thrust into the touch-bole 
of the mortar to clear it, after which it is primed 
with the finest powder. This done, two of the 
matrosscs or sailors, taking each one of the 
matches, the first lights the fuse, and the other 
fires the mortar. Tli«? bomb, thrown out by the 
explosion of tlie powder, is carried to the place in- 
tended : and the fuse, which ought to be exhausted 
at the instant of the shell’s falling, inflames the 
powder contained in it, and bursts the shell in 
splinters; which, flying off circularly, occasion 
incredible mischief wheresoever they reach. 

If the service of mortars should render it ne- 
cessary to use pound-shots, 200 of them with a 
wooden bottom are to be pul into the 13-incb 
mortar, and a quantity of powder not exceeding 
S pounds; and 100 of the above shot with 
pounds of powder, for the 10-inch mortar, or 
(three pounds at most. * 

To elevate the Mortar^ so as its axis may 


make any given angle with the horizon, they ap- 
ply the artillcry-h vcl or guiiucr’s qii-iilrant. An 
elt\ation of 70 or 80 dcgrci’S is what iscoiiiinuiily 
chu<cn lor r(‘ii(ieiiiig mortal's most sen iceablu in 
casting shells into towns, foils, Ike. though the 
givatest range be at 45 degrees. 

All the English mortars art* fixed to an angle of 
45 degrees, and lashed strongly with ropes ut that 
elevation. Although in a siege thi‘ie is only one 
case in which shells should be thrown with an 
angle of 45 degrcts; that is, when the battery is 
so fir off that they cannot otherwise reach the 
workc for when shells are thrown out of the 
trtMichcs into the works of a fort ilieat ion, or from 
the town into the trenches, they should have' as 
little elevation as possible, in order to roll along, 
and not bury themselves; wlicrehy the damage 
they do, and the terror they occasion, are much 
greater than if they Muk into the ground. On 
the contrary, when shells are thrown upon maga- 
zines or any other buildings with an intention to 
destroy them, the mortars should he elevated as 
high as possible, that the shells may acipifre a 
greater force in their fall, and consequently do 
greater execution. 

If hH mortar pieces were, as they ought to be, 
exactly similar, and their requisites of powder 
as the cubes of the diameters of their several 
bores, and if their shells, bombs, carcases, &c. 
were also similar; then, comparing like with like, 
their ranges on the plane of the horizon, under 
the same degree of elevation, would he equal; 
and consequently one piece being well proved, 
i. e. the range of the grenado, bomb, carcase, dec. 
being found to any degree of elevation, the whole 
work of the mortar-piece would become veiy easy 
and exact. 

But since mortars are not thus similar, it is re- 
quired that the range of the piece, at some known 
degret^ of elevation, be accurately fouml by inea- 
suringi; and from hence all the* other ranges may 
be <lf;ter mined. 

Thus, to find the range of the piece at any other 
elevation required: say. As the sine of duuble the 
angle under which the experitnent was made, is to 
N2 
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the sine of double the angle proposed, so is the 
range known to the range required. 

MORTARA, a strong town of Italy, in the 
Milanese, subject to the king of Sardinia. It 
is 15 miles N.E. of Casal, and fsS S.W. of 
Milan. I^n. 8. 40 E. Lat. 45. 22 N. 

M ORTG AG E/inla w, an obligation , whereby 
lands or tenements of a debtor are pawned or 
bound over to the creditor for money, or other 
elfects borrowed; peremptorily to be the credi- 
tor’s for ever, if the money be not repaid at the 
day agreed on. 

In this sense, mortgage, in the common law. 
amounts to much the same with hvpotheca, in 
the civil law. 

The creditor holding such land, on such agree- 
ment. is in the mean time called b'liaut at mort- 
gage. He who Ia 3'8 the pawn or gage is called 
the mortgager; and ho that takes it the mort- 
gagee. If a mortgage iiicluotf excessive usury, it 
is prohibited by a statute 57 Hen. VIll. 

The French sometimes use the word mortgage 
in the same si'iise in their language, where it stands 
in contradistinction to a simple contract, which 
docs not carry adth it the mean profits, and which 
they call oif-gf^ge, life-pleilgc. 

Ian villi' defines mortgage, mortwm vadium, to 
be that cujus frurlut vel r^ttfs inierim percepti in 
mdh se acquietant. Thus, it is called mortgage, 
i. e. dead gage, of mor/, death, and gage, pledge; 
because whatever profit it yields, yet it redeems 
not itself by yielding such profit, except the 
•whole sum borrowed bo likewise paid at the day ; 
the mortgager being by covenant to receive the 
profits till default of payment. Others hold it 
called mortgage, because, if the money be not 
paid at the flay, the land, moritur, dies to the 
debtor, and is forfeited to the creditor. 

The last and best improvement of mortgages 
seems to be, that in the mortgage- deed of a lenn 
for years, or in the assignment thrreof, the mort- 
gageor should covenant for himself and his heirs, 
that if default is made in the payment of the 
money at the day, then he and his heirs will, at 
the costs of the mortgagee and his heirs, convey 
the freehold and inheritance of the mortgaged 
lands to the mortgagee and his heirs, or to such 
person or persons (to prevent merger ot the term) 
as he or they shall direct and appoint . for the 
reversion, after a term of fifty or a hundred years, 
being little worth, and yet the mortgagee for 
want thereof continuing but a tenner, and subject 
to a forfeiture, &.c. and not capable of the privi- 
leges of a freeholder; therefore when the mort- 
gageor cannot redeem the land, it is but reasona- 
ble the mortgagee should have the whole interest 
and inheritance of it to dispose of it as absolute 
owner. 3 Bac. Abr. 633. 

Although after breach of the conditioo, an ab- 
solute fee-bipmie is vested at common law in the 
mortgagee ; yet a right of redemption being still 
inherent in the land, till the equity of redemption 
is (bn closed, the same right shall descend to, and 
is invested in, such persons as had a right to the 
land, in case there bad been no mortgage or in- 
eumbrance whatsoever; and as an equitable per- 
formance as efTectually defeats the interests of the 
mortgage as the legal performance does at com- 
mon law, the condition still hanging over the estate 
till the equity is totally foreclosed ; on this found- 
ation it has been held that a person who comes 
in under a voluntary conveyance may redeem a 
mortgoge; and though such right of redemption 
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is inherent in the land, yet the party claiming the 
benefit of it must not only set forth such right, 
but also shew that he is the porsou entitled to it. 
Hard. 465. 

But if a mortgage is forfeited, and thereby the 
estate absolutely vt sted in the mortgagee at com- 
mon law, yet a court of equity will consider the 
ival value of the tenements, compared with the 
sum borrowed. And if the estate is of greater 
value than the sum lent thereon, they will allow 
the inortgageor, at any reasonable time, to recal 
or redeem the estate, paying to the mortgagee his 
principal, interest, and costs. '1 his reasonable 
atlvantage, allowed to the mortgageors, is called 
the equity of redemption. 2 Black. 159. 

It IS a rule established in equity, analogous to 
the statute of limitation, that after twenty years 
possession of the mortgagee he shall not be dis- 
turbed. unless there are extraordinary circnin- 
staiiccs; as in the case of femes covert, infants, 
and the like. 3 Atk. 513. 

Where a mortgage is made, the mortgage* 
should have the title deeds, asunder somecireiim- 
stanccs it has been held in equity that a snhsr- 
qnent mortgagee who has the title deeds of the 
mortL^ugcor shall have a prior claim. A third morU 
gagee also who buys up the first mortgagee will 
be preferred to the >( 00011 ( 1 , if he had no notice of 
the second. By stat. 7 Geo. II. c. 20, where an 
action is brought to recover money due on mort- 
gage, or an ejectment to get into the possession of 
the lands, if the defendant appears, and within six 
months pays the debt, interest, and costs, the writ 
shall be staid. And where a bill is filed in equity 
by the mortgagee to compel the mortgageoi either 
to pay off the mortgage, or be foreclosed, or pre* 
vented from having his equity of redemption, the 
like time is allowed, and afterwards the estat is 
absolutely foreclosed. But the act dues not extend 
to cases where the mortgager disputes the validity 
or fairness of the mortgage. By stat. 14 Geo Ilf. 
c. 79, sect. 2, c^tatis in the West Indie» may be 
moitgagcd here at West-India interest. A re- 
mainder man may fon:e the tenant ii. tail to keep 
down the interest, but not to rodtem a mortgage. 

To Mo'rtgace. V, a. To pledge; to put 
to pledge {Arbuthnoty 

M OUT gage's, j. (from mortgage.) He that 
takes or receives a mortgage {T&nple). 

AIOTirGAGhR. s. (from mortgage.) He 
that gives a mortgage. 

MORTTFIMIOUS. a. {morlifer, Lat.) Fa- 
tal ; cleaclly ; desiniciive {Hammond). ' 
MORTIFICATION, s. {mortification, 
French.) 1. The stale of corrupting, or lo.sing 
the vital q nali ties ; gangrene. (See Gangkene.) 

2. Desiriicuon of active qualities (Rucon). 3. 
1’hc act of sulidiiing the body by hardships and 
macerations (Arbuihnot). 4. Humiliation; 
subjection of the passions. 5. Vexation ; 
trouble ( L* Estrange) . 

To MO'RTIFY. V. a, (mortifier^ trench.) 
I. To destroy vital qualities. -2. To destroy 
active powers, or essential qualities {Bacon). 

3. To subdue inordinate passions (SItakspeare). 

4. To macerate or harass the body to compli- 
ance with the mind (Brown). 5. To humble; 
to depress ; to vex (Addison). 

To Mo'rtify. V. n. 1. To gangrene ; to 
corrupt (Bacon)^ 2. To be subdued ; to die 
away. 3. To practise religious severities (Lm). 
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>t01lTIMER (John Hamilton), an .En- 
Ifilish painter, was born at East Bourne, in Sus- 
sex, in 1730. He received his first instructions 
from his uncle, who was an itinerant painter; 
but afterwards he became a pupil of Hudson, 
and fur some months resided with sir Joshua 
Reynolds. When the society for the encou- 
ragement of arts gave premiums for historical 
pictures, Mortimer carrier] away the prize of 
100 guineas for a piece representing St. Paul 
converting the BritoiiSn In 1779, be was ap- 
pointed by his majesty a royal academician, 
without any solicitation ; but thutt honour was 
hardly enjoyed by him, fur he died the same 
year at his house in Nurfolk-street. 

MO'RTISE. s. {mortaise, Fr.) A hole cut 
into wood that another piece may be put into 
it and form a joint (Shakspeare ) . 

To Mo'rtise. V. a. To cut to a mortise ; to 
join with a iportise (Dray /on). 

MORTIiAKE, a village in Surrey, seated 
on the Thames, six miles west of London. 
Great part of this parish is inclosed in Rich- 
mond Park ; and his majesty has a farm here 
of 80 acres in his own occupation. 

MOR TLICH, a vilUge in Banlfshire, six 
miles S.W. of Keith. Here Malcolm II. in 
ineinory of a victory gained over the Danes, 
founded a bishopric, which was translated to 
Aberdeen by David 1. 

mortmain, signifies an alienation of 
lands and tenements to any corporation, and 
their successors, as bishops, parsons, vicars, 
&c. wliicli is restrained in Magna Charta, and 
cannot be done without the king's licence. 
The disposing of pro|iertv to hospitals is al- 
lowed by 36 Eliz. c. 6, and various enactments 
have been made to prevent the influence of 
priests and crafty men from taking advantage 
of the last hours of the lives of weak devotees, 
by obtaining gifts in murtmaiii or |jcrpctuity. 
The chief of these is the stat. 9 Geo. 11. c. .'{(). 
(called the statute of mortmain) that no manors, 
lands, tenements, rents, advowsons, or other 
hereditaments, cor|X)real,or incorporeal, what- 
soever, nor any sum or sums of money, gocxls, 
chattels, stocks in the public funds, securities 
for money, or other personal estate whatsoever, 
to be lai(f out or disposed of in the purchase of 
any lands, tenements) or hereditaments, shall 
be given, limited, or ap|jointcd by will, to any 
person or persons, bodies politic or corixirate, 
or otherwise, for any estate or interest whatso- 
ever, or any ways charged or incumbered by 
any person or persons whatsoever, in trust, or 
for the benefit of any charitable use w'hat- 
soever; but such gift shall be by deed, in- 
dented, scaled, and delivered in the presence of 
two or more credible witnesses, twelve calendar 
months at least before the death of such donor, 
and be inrolled in the high court of chancery 
within six calendar months after execution, 
and the same to take eflect immediately after 
the execution for the charitable use intended, 
and be without any power of revocation, reser- 
yatton, on trust for benefit of the donor* And 
by the fourth section all gifU or incumbrances 
mherwise made are vpid. This act however 
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docs not Intend to prevent the making bequests, 
to charitable us<*8. 

MORION niionias), a learned English 
bishop. Was born at York in 16(i4, and edu- 
cated at St. John's college, Cambridge, where 
he was cliosen fellow, h, i(jo3 he attended 
lord Eure, ambassador to ihe emperor of Ger- 
many, as hii chajdain, and in l()07 was ap- 
pointed dean of C»louccstcr. In Kkxj he was 
madedean of Winchester, and in 1616 advanced 
to the see of Chester ; from whence he was 
translated to Lichfield and Coventry in 1(5 18. 
Ill 1()32 he was removed to Durham. lie 
suflered many hardships in the great rehclliun, 
notwithstanding his age and cxmiptary charac- 
ter. He died in 1()69. This worthy l/idiop 
has some small pieces in print. 

Morton (James earl of), regent of Scot- 
land, was horn at Dalkeith in 1530, and edu- 
cated under the famous Buchanan at Paris. 
He returned to Scotland in 1564, and greatly 
promoted the reformation ; but having been 
accused of the murder of lord D.irnley, Tic fled 
to England. Afterwards he returned home, 
and was made chancellor of Scotland. In 
1674 he succeeded the earl of Mar as regent, 
but resigned in 1 679. He was condemned for 
high treason in 1681, and beheaded hy a ma- 
chine which he brought himself from Eiigl.ind 
for the ncoommodution of his enemies, some- 
what similar to the guillotine of France. 

Morton (William), a counsellor, who in 
the reign of Charles I. entered into the king's 
army, and became a lieutenant-colonel. In 
1(5()3 he was made a serjeant at law; and in 
l(j(5.*» a judge in the court of king’s bench. 

^loRTON (John), archbishop of Canter- 
bury, was a native of Dorchester, and became 
so eminent for his skill in jurisprudence, that 
Henry VI. and Edward IV. both made him a 
privy counsellor, lie was also raised to ihe see 
of lC!y, and lastly to the inetro|)olitical seat of 
Canterbury. Henry Vll. appointed him chan- 
cellor, and obtained for him a cardinal's hat. 
He died in l.'iOO. (Watkins). 

Morton, or Morton Hampstead, a 
tow'n in Devonshire, with a noted market for 
yarn on Saturday. It is sealed^ on a hill near 
Dartmoor, 14 miles S.W. of Exeter, and 185 
W. by S. of London. l.ion. 3. 40 W. Lat. 
60. 39 N. 

Morton, or Morton in Marsh, a 
town in Gloucestershire, with a market on 
Tuesday, seated on a fossway, 29 miles E.S.E. 
of Worcester, and 83 W.NAV. of I.4ondoii. 
Lon. 1. 36 W. Lat. 52. 0 N. 

MCFllTPAY. s. (mart and pay.) Dead 
pav ; payment not made (Bacon), 

IVIO'RTRESS. s. A dish of meat of various 
kinds beaten together (Baron). 

MORTUARY, in law, is a sort of eccle- 
siastical heriot (see Heriot), being a cus- 
tomary gift claimed by and due to the minister 
in very manyjiarishcs on the death of his pa- 
rishioners. They seem originally to have lieen 
only a volunia^ bequest to the church ; being 
intended, as Lyndewode informs us from a 
constitution of archbishop Langham, as a kind 
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of expiation anJ amends to the clergy for the 
personal tithes, and other ecclesiastical duties, 
winch tlic laity in their life-time might have 
neglected or forgotten to pay. For this pur- 
pose, after the lord's heriot or best good was 
taken out, the second best chattel was reserved 
to the church as a mortuary. And tlierefore in 
the laws of king Canute, this nior^ary is called 
soul scot, or symholuM animee. And, in pur- 
suance of the same principle, by the laws of 
Venice, where no personal tithes have been 
paid during the life uf the party, they are paid 
at his death out of his mcrchancfise, jewels, and 
other moveables. So also, by a similar policy in 
France, every man that died wiihout bequeath- 
ing a part of his estate to the church, which 
was called d}ing without confession, was for- 
merly deprived <»f Christian burial ; or, if he 
died iuie?t.ile, the relations of the deceased, 
jointly with tlse bishop, named proper arbitra- 
tors to determine what he ought to have given 
to the church in case lie had made a will. But 
tlie parliament, in 1409, redressed this griev- 
ance. 

It was aiicIcMitly usual in Iingtand to bring 
the mortuary to ciiurch along with the corpse 
whe'ii it cuiuc to be buried ; and thence it is 
soineliine.s called a corse-present : a term which 
bespeaks it to have been once a voluntary dru 
nation. However in llracton's time, so early 
as Henry HI. wc find it rivetted into «an estab- 
lished custom : insomuch that the becpicsts ol 
heriots and tnortnarics weic held to be necessary 
ingredients in every testament of chattels, /m- 
primis antem debet qttilibclf qui itstamenlum 
feceril, dominum suum dc melion re mam ha^ 
buerit recognosccre ; et postea ecclesiam de 
alia meliori : the lord most have the best good 
left him us an heriot : and the church the se- 
cond best as a inortunry. But yet this custom 
was different in different places ; in qHibu.\dam 
ioris hnbet crclesia melius animal de consuetu^ 
dine ; in quibusdam secundum, vvl (crfiuni wc- 
iius ; el in quibusdam nihil : ft idea considfr- 
anda esi ronsuefudo loci* This cu'Uun ^tlll 
varies in dillercnt plarcs, not only as to the 
ninruiary to be pa.d, but the person to whom 
it i.'. payable. In Wales a moriu.iry or ror?e- 
prcjent was due upon the death of otery cler- 
gyman lo the bisliop of the di'^ccss ; til! abo- 
lUhi d, upon a recoinpcnce gueii to the bishop, 
by the staiulo 12 Ann. st. 2. c. (i. And in the 
archdeaconry of Chester a custom also pre- 
vailed, that the bishou, who is also aiehdencoti, 
should have at the aeath of r\iry ciergyinan 
dying therein his best horse or marc, bridle, 
saddle, and 5)?ur3 ; his best gow'ii or cloak, hat, 
up|X.'r g.iniient under his gown, and tippet, and 
also his beat siguci or ring. But l>y statute 23 
Geo. If. c. 6. this mortuary is directed lo 
cease, and the act has settled n[>fiu the bishop 
an equivalent in its room. The king’s claim 
to many goods, on the death of all prelates in 
England, seems to be of the sam** nature; 
though sir Ji<i\v.ard Coke apprehends that this 
IS a duty upon death, and not a mortuary : a 
distinction which seems to be without a*^ dif- 
ference, For not only the king's ^ecclesiastical 
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character, as supreme ordiiiary> but aTsa th« 
species of the goods claimed, which bear so 
near a resemblance to those in the archdea<« 
conry of Chester, which was an acknowle^ed 
mortuary, puts the matter out of dispute. 'The 
king, according to the record vouched by sir 
Edward Coke, is entitled to six things; the 
bishop's best horse or palfrey, with his furni- 
ture* his cloak or gown, and tippet; his cup 
and cover ; his bason and ewer ; ms gold ring ; 
and lastly, his muia canum, his mew or kennd 
of hounds. 

This variety of customs with regard to mor- 
tuaries giving frequently a handle toexactions on 
the one side, and frauds or expensive litigations 
on the other, it was thought proper by statute 
21 Hen. Vlll. c. 6. to reduce them to some 
kind of certainly. Fur this purpose ii ia 
enacted, that all mortiiarits, or corse-presents 
to parsons of any parish, shall be taken in the 
following manner, unless where by custom 
less or none at all is due : viz. for cveiy person 
who dues not leave goods to the value of ten 
marks, nothing ; for every person who leaves 
goofls lo the value of ten marks and under 30 
pounds, 3s. Ad . ; if above 3i> pounds, ami under 
40 ))otnids, (is. if above 40 pounds, of what 
value soever they may be, 10s. and no more. 
And no mortuary shall throughout the king<i 
doin be paid for the death of any feme-covert; 
nor for any child ; nor for any one of full age, 
that is not a house-keeper ; nor for any way- 
faring man ; but such wayfaring nian*s mor- 
tuary shall be paid in the parish to which he 
beloug<;. And upon this statute stands the law 
of mortuaries to tins day. 

M OH V A U NT, i n mastiology. See O v is. 

IMOItrS. Mulberry. In botany, a genus of 
the ciasd inonrecia. order tetrandria. Male : calyx 
four-parted, corutless- hem. : calyx four-leaved ; 
corolless; styles tvv'o; calyx becoming a berry; 
seed one. Seven species, as follows : 

1. Al. nigra, common mulberry ; a native of 
Italy. 

2. M. alba> white mulberry; a native of 
China. 

^ 3. M papyrifera, paper mulberry tree; a na- 
tive of Japan. 

. 4. M. rubra, red-mulberry tree ; a native of 
Virginia. 

5 M. Indica, India:: mulberry ; a native of the 
£a<it Irdies. 

f M. tincroria, dyer’s mulberry, or fustick- 
wooc! ; a native of America. 

*7, M. Tatarira, Tartarian mulberry; a native 
of Siberia and Russia. 

Of these three only are cultivated in our own 
gardens ; the white, the black, and the paper 
mulberry. 

The white mulberry is commonly planted in 
the south cf Europe for its leaves as a food for 
the silk-worm iphaUena yet the Persians 

use the common blick mulberry conjointly with 
the white for this purpose. The trees winch are 
designed to feed silk-woriiis should never lie suf- 
fered to grow tall, but rather he kept in a hedge- 
form ; and their leaves, instead of being pulled off 
•Ingly, should be sheered off together, and with 
their young branches. This sort of mulberry 
may be propagated from seeds or layers : the best 
mode is, from seeds procured from the south of 
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France or Italy ; and the best way to sow these 
in England is to make a moderate hot-bed, 
which should be arched over with hoops, and 
covered ss*ith mats: upon this bed the seeds 
should be sown in^ the middle of March, and 
covered over with light earth, about a quarter of 
an incit deep. In very dry weather the bed 
should be frequently watered, and in the heat of 
the day shaded with mats, and also covered in 
cold nijjhts. The black mulberry is common in 
most gardens, being piasted for the delicacy of 
jis fruit. It may be prupagated by sowing the 
seeds, or by laying down the tender branches, 
which in two years will take root, and may then 
be transplanted to the places where they are to 
remain* Those plants which are propagated from 
seeds are commonly the must vigorous, and gene- 
rally make the straiglitest stems : bii^ then there 
is a very great hazard of their b?ing fruitful ; for 
it often happens that those plants for the most 
art are of the male kind, which produce katkiiis, 
ut seldom have mu^h fruit : but as the trees 
raised by layers are subject to have crooked 
unsightly stems, there should be care taken in the 
choice of straight shoots to make layers, and when 
they are transplanted out, they should have 
straight stalks fixed down by each, to which they 
.shoiiid be fastened as the shoo' is extended, until 
it comes to the height you design the stem : then 
you may suffer the branches to extend as they 
seem inclinable, for this tree should not be often 
pruned, but only such branches should be cut off 
which shoot cross, and bruise themselves by cut- 
ting against each other, and such asdccaj should 
also be cut off. This tree delights in a light soil, 
not too wet nor over dry, and should have an 
open exposure. The soil under this tree should 
also be every year well dug and manured, though 
scarcely any plants will grow under it. 

The paper-mulberry, with palmate leaves and 
bristly fruit, may be propagated by laying down 
the branches and planting the cuttings in the 
manner directed for the black-mulberry. It takes 
Its name from the me which is made of its bark 
by the Japanese* Yet the leaves bulli of this sort 
and of ilie l artarian mulberry arc used as foudlbr 
the silk-worm, the former in France, and the lat> 
ter very largely in China. The paper mulberry 
thrives best in a sandy soil, grows quicker than 
the black, and is not injured by the cold. M. dc 
la Boiivierc alliriiis, ilut he procured a beauti- 
ful vegetable silk from the bark of the young 
branches of this species of mulberry, which he cut 
while the tree was in sap, and afterward.s beat and 
steeped. The women of Louibiana procure a 
similar material from the shoots which issue from 
the stock of the mulberry, and which are four or 
five feet high. After taking off the bark, they dry 
it in the sun, and then beat it, that the external 
art may fall off ; and the internal part, which is 
ne remains entire. This is again beaten, Co 
to make it still finer ; after W'hich it is bleached in 
the dew. It is then spun, and various fabrics, 
such as nets and fringes, arc made of it ; they even 
sometimes weave it and manufacture it into cloth. 
The finest sort of .cloth among the inhabitants of 
Otaheite and others of the South Sea islands is 
nade of the bark of this tree. 

The morua tinctoria is a fine-timber tree, and 
a principal ingredient in many of our yellow 
dyes j for which purpose it ia chiefly imported 
into Europe. The berries are sweet and wlioie- 
aomej but not much used, except by birds, who 
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scatter them very widely, and hence largely coa- 
tribute to the propagation of the plant. 

. (»nc. gcog.), a river of Belgica, 

rising in mount Vogesua on the borders of the 
Linsones, and which, after receiving a part of 
the llliine called Vahalis, fonns the island of 
the Batavia and passes off into the sea, at no 
greater dislance th.m 80 miles : its nioiiih, 
which is largif and broad, is that which Pliny 
calls Ileliu'i, ({••noting /oicrr, according to some 
German vvriier^. Now c-alied the Mulsc, or 
Meuse; rising in C:haiupaign, on the borders 
of the county of Burguiulv, or the Franche 
Compti?, at a village called Meuse, whence the 
appellatio!! ; and running nortli through Lor- 
rain and ChampaiKii into the Netherlands: it 
afterwards directs its course north-east, and 
then west ; and joining the Waal runs to Dort, 
and fulls into the German sea, a little below 
the Briel. — According to Baudrand, it twice 
receives the Waal ; by the first junction form- 
ing the island Boinmel ; and again reedves it 
at Worenin, from which place ))rocce(ling to 
Dort, it divides into two branches, wliicb again 
uniting togelluT form one large month dis- 
ebarging itself into the («eriTi.in sea. 

I^IOS/K PONS Canc.gcog ) supposed to be 
M.'cstricht. 

MOSAIC LAW, or the Law of Mosp.s,is 
the moit ancient that we know of in the world, and 
is of three kinds ; the moral law, the. ci i cmoiii.il 
law, and the judicial law. The different manner 
in which each of these was delivered may per- 
haps siiggc.st to us a right idc.! of their different 
natures. The moral law. or ten conimandments, 
for instance, was delivered on ,the tup o) the 
mountiiin, in the face of the whole world as 
being of universal influence, and obligatory oil 
all mankind. The ceremonial was received by 
.Muses ill private in the tabernacle, as beinsr of 
peculiar concern, belonging to the Jews only, and 
de>«tined to cease when the tabernacle was d>>wn, 
and the vail of the temple rent. As to the judi- 
ci d law, it was neither .so publicly nor po audibly 
given as the moral law, nor yet so privately as 
the ceremonial ; this kind of law being of an in- 
different nature, to be observed, or not observed, 
ab its rites suit with the place and government 
under which we live. The ii\c books of Muses 
called the Pentateuch are frequently styled, by 
way of cmpliasis, the law. This w.*is held by the 
Jews in such veneration, that they would not 
allow it to be laid upon the bed of any sieV per- 
son, lest it should be polluted by touching the 
dead. 

Mosaic, or Mosaic-work, an assemblage of 
little pieces of glass, marble, precious stones, &c. 
of various colours, cut square, an*J cemented on a 
ground of stucco, in such a inaniier as to imitate 
the colours and gradations of painting. i Jie cri- 
tics are divided as to the origin and reason of the 
name. Some derive it from mosaicum, a cor- 
ruption of musairtinif as that is of mnsivum, as it 
was called among the Romans* Scaligcr derives 
it from the Greece ixinxa, and imagi ics the name 
was given to this sort of works as heintr very fine 
and ingenious. Nebricensis is of opinion it was 
so called, because ex iilU pid’ntt omabanUr mv- 
sia. 

It is impossible to ascertain the lera of the in- 
vention ; but it is by no means improbable that 
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it wfts BU^Ifested by the formine of Bgurai ia* 
paveiiienis with different coloured •tone« or mar- 
bles. thedurabiliiy of which substances, and their 
resietance o* damps, suggested the introduction nf 
Imitations of objects on walls and parts ot build- 
ings exposed to the action of the weather ; those, 
however, probably were at first very rude and 
tasteless perfortnaoces. 'I ' ^^reeks transmitted 
the aT t to the Romans : it . erpetuated in 
Italy, according toihc Abbi Baicnelemy, during 
the incursions of the barbarians, and brought to 
pci lection in Rome in subsequent ages, where 
the worrs of the best masters still remain for the 
admiration of the present and many fu.ure «ne- 
raiions. '1 he Iragmcnis, which ate generally of 
marble, and cut into cubical forms, were distri- 
buted with great skill and judgment in the most 
impervious cement* and being thus firmly con- 
nected- the surlacc received a high polish.^ The 
elegance of the work consists in the true disposi- 
tion of the fragments, their diminutive size, and 
the richness of the colours: of the latter several 
of the pnnci^'al were obtained from the quart ies 
of Sicily and Greece, ** at the same time that the 
diHereiit shades were found blended in different 
species of marble. The whiteness and puri.y of 
snow was emulated by the Parian; aLbaster, 
beautifully lair, by that from Synnada, in Phry- 
gia ; and unsullied ivory* by a different descrip- 
tion from Asia Minor : the marble from Jassus, 
in Caria, furnished a glowing crimson; and those 
of Sicily, granitcti and i utics.’* The intermediate 
colours' and gradations of colours were supplied 
by several means, particularly enamels, as ap- 
pears from the mosaic works discovered in the 
Jesuit's college at Frescati, which were conveyed 
to the cabinet belonging to the order at Rome : in 
those the blue is a composition or paste ; and in 
one of the pieces are two shades of yellow, otic of 
which i** maibie, and the other brick. 

'1 here are specimens of ancient mosaic, com- 
posed exclusively of enamel, and such wci c those 
which adoined the floors and walls of a house 
discovered in the last century at Surrento, and 
which are attributed to Poilio. An ong the 
pieces pre^crved at Rome, there were severid that 
agreed wiih the ideas g« nerally entertained of 
this laburiou.i and durable species of ornameut: 
but f'lr su peril r were those valuable fr.igments 
found by M. Furietii in Adriair.s villa at Tivoli, 
which he described in a \>or!. of great judgnient 
And erudition. One of the pieces alluded to re- 
presents four doves, arranged on the rim of a 
vase, and is equally remarkable for the excellence 
of the perforn ancc. and she con -crtion of the 
subject with another treated by ^o^us, and taken 
from a hou;e at Ferganius I he Abbe/* observes 
M. Fbrietti,‘* isol opinion, that Adrianhad caused 
it to be removed to embcllbh his houNe at Tivoli ; 
bur may we not as fairly pre.suir.e that the em- 
peror WAS satisfied with a copy of it ? An idea 
that would solve some difiiculiics found in the 
writing ofHiiiy.*' 

The monument, however, moi-t intcreiiting to 
antiquaries, was some years past prest^rved at the 
p^alace of the princes of the fiarbarini family at 
jPalestririA, dnd is the Gclebr.iicd work in mO'aic 
which ill its original destinaticin covert the 
sauctuary of the csinple at Preneste. I'his mag« 
nificem specimen of ancient skill is described by 
Barthelemy as being about eighteen feet id 
length, and rather more than fourteen in breadth ; 
and the attributes of the hunters aiul animida 
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rc presented on a moiiatainoUf country, in the 
upper part, left him no reason to doubt that the 
Mene was intended for Egypt. Greek ehai actere 
inscribed beneath the animals give their names. 
** In the lower part of the mosaic we perceive 
the Nile, winding round several small ixlandsi 
boats with oars, or saih } Egyptians in pursuit of 
crocodiles, which conceal ihem-elves among the 
rushes ; rustic cottages; superb bui dings ; priests 
perforniing religious ceremonies in their templess 
Egyptian women, reclined under a bower on the 
borders of a canal, with cups or musical instru- 
ments in their hands; and, lastly, a magnificent 
tent, near which a general, followed by several 
sotdieis, armed with lances and shields advancea 
towards a fe:rale with a palm-branch in her left 
hand, and in her right a species of garland, which 
she holds out to him. #It was natural," adds this 
learned writer, that the sagacity of antiquaries 
should be cniploved on so rich a composition. 
Father Kircher discovert d in it the vicissitudes 
offmrtuiie; cardinal Polignac, the arrival of 
Alexander in Egypt; and father Montfaucon, 
exhibitions of the Nile, of Kgypt and of Ethio* 
pia " Barthelemy,with more probability, thought 
It represented tnc arrival of the emperor Adrian 
in a province of Upper Egypt. 

Very few, if any. piv'tures in mosaic have been 
found in England; but numbers of pavements of 
Roman origin have often been, and still are con- 
tinually dis'.'overcd Those necessarily differ con- 
siderably from the delicate and beauiitul works 
already noticed ; and yet the neatness of their 
component parts, and the elegance of their 
figures, obtain and deserve admiration. Of 
more modern pe< formances, there are still a 
sufficient number remaining in our abbey and 
cathedral churches to prove that we have not 
been deficient in this branch of the arts although 
no instarices occur of t ur having adopted ttiis 
method ol decorating w. Us, which is rather 
gt.Iar, as prudence seems to suggest the propriety 
of giving stability to the performances of our ar- 
tists, whose works are .«ubjecc to constant damps 
from the humidity of the climate. Of all the 
pavements in mosaic left in our churches, not 
one can be compared with that i laccd by Richard 
Ware, abbot of St. Peter’s, Westminster, before 
the high altar of the church, in 1272, which is 
thus described by Malcolm, in the first volume of 
Loiidiiiium Kedivivum. '* The materials are 
lapis-lazuli, jaspi r, porphyry, alabaster, jLydiaii, 
and serpentine marbles and touchstone. The 
centre of the design is a large circle, whose cen- 
tre is a circular plane of porphyry, three spans 
and a quarter in diameter ; round it stars of lapis- 
lifzuli, pea-green, red and white, which being of 
irost beautiful colours, have beim subject to de- 
prcdatif'ns ; those enclosed by a band of alabaster; 
and without, a border of lozenges, red and green ; 
the half lozenges contain triangles of the same 
colours. A dark circle held brass letters, the 
places of which may be seen ; but are now re- 
duced to six. The extreme line.4 of this great cir« 
cle run into four smaller circles facing me cardi- 
nal imints: that to the east, a centre of orange 
aud green variegated ; round it a circle of green 
and red wedges ; without that, lozenges of the 
same colours ; and completed by a dark border. 
To the north, the circle has a sexagon centre of 
variegated grey and yellow; round it a band of 
porpliyij and A dark border. The west circle 
nearly sunslar. The south, a black centre within 
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i variegated octagon. A large lozenge incloses in tbeir proper gradations in cases, which are 
all the above circles, which is formed by a double placed before the artist iii the manner that types 
border of olive>colour ; within which, on one cor> are set before compositors in priutina. Tlie for* 
ner only, are 138 circles intersecting each other, iner were so very accurate in imitating the most 
and each made by four oval pieces, inclosing a beautifui strokes of the poiu‘t1,tbat the diffeQence, 
lozenge. The other parts vary in figure; but according to Keysler, sceins to consist only in tlie 
would take many pages to describe. colours of the copy being more \i» id arid brilliant 


“ The above lozenge has a circle on each of its 
sides, to the north-west, south-west, north-east, 
anil south-east* The first contains a sexagon, 
divided by lozengt s of green ; within which are 
forty-one red stars. In the intersections red tri- 
angles. Green triangles form a scxagoii round 
every intersection. The sectmd contains a sexa- 
gon ; within it seven stars of red and green, form- 
ing several sexagons, containing yellow stars. The 
third has a sexagon, formed by intersecting lines 
into sexagons and triang#s; within the funner 
stars of red and green. The latter sixiocn smulK r 
triangles of red, green, and yellow. The Iasi a 
sexagon, with thirty-one within it, filled by mars 
of six ravs, green and yellow. The spaces wmiiu 
the great lozciige round the circles is cum posed of 
circles, stars, squares, lozenges, and triangles, the 
component parts of which arc thousands of pieces 
of the above shapes. The whole of tin- great lo- 
zenge and circles is inclosed by a square; the 
sides to the cardinal points. It lia.s hold other 
parts of the inscription : of this O and € only le* 
on the c^astern side, N O on the sooth, none 
on the west, and € on the iiorth. rhe I'uiir out- 
sides arc filled by parallelograms and circles of 
considerable size, all divided into figure^ tiLuily 
similar to tlio.se described.** 

The above descriptions of mosaic pictures and 
mosaic pavements will convey a competent idea 
of the nature of the ait. The manner in which 
they ai^e composed is explained by Keysler, whose 
accuracy is almost proverbial. According to this 
valuable aulhor, persons were constantly em- 
ployed at Rome in making copies in inus:iic of 
those excellent pictures which adorned the walls 
of St Peter’s church, to replace the-laUer,as the 
damps of the bniiding were uiiiiually and gradually 
.desiroying them. Tiie materials used m his time 
wore smUil pieces of glass, tinted with difTorciit 
gradations of colours, Jii the manner of the fine 
worsted used for needle-work. The glass was cast 
ki thin plates, and afterwards cut into pieces of 
different lengths and breadths ; sonic of those in- 
tended for the eouqiosition of figures to be placed 
on vaults and ceilings were above half an inch 
in width ; but those used for subjects situated 
near the spectator were formi^ by pieces nut 
thicker than a common pin, of which two millions 
are said to be necessary to compose a poi trait fwnr 
fiset squ.ire. The substance prepared to mceive 
these shrtids of glass is a kind of paste, composed 
of calcined marble, fine sand, gum-tragacntitli,thc 
white of eggs, and oil. As some time elapses lie- 
forc the ground hardens, there is no difficulty im- 
mediately arising from the act of placing the glass 
properly, or in removing those which may he 
found misplaced $ but after a certain interval it 
becomes so extremely solid, that nothing less tb.xn 
violence has any effect upon it. Rcyslcr men- 
tions, that ** the paste is first spread in a frame of 
wood, which must not be less than afoot in breadUi 
and thickuen. If the piece be any thing large.*’ 
The frame is secured by brats nails to a plane of 
marble or stone ; and as some of the most impor- 
tant subjects are twenty feet in l^igtb, and filieen 
in breadth, an idea may be formed of their very 
great weight. The fragments of glass are arranged 


than those of the ])aiiiting. When the copy is 
completed, they polisti them in the <>ainc manner 
usually with mirrors ; and alter this operation is 
performed, it is aloio-st impossible to liscu ver thot 
they are composed of an infinite number of frag- 
mcntir, a< they rather le^einbie rich pietinvs 
covered with glass. Tiiose pieces that are intended 
for distant view are never p dished. 

The pieces of which mosaic work were orivin.illy 
formed were very large, and .sometimes yi'>led and 
silvered. About the close of the tliiid century, a 
Florciitin named Andrea Tasai, eoiiteiiiporary 
with Cimabne, the restorer of the art of painting, 
introduced an improved m.tiincr of exeeutiiig it, 
which soon attracted the attention of the ricdi and 
powerful, and in co.iseqnciiee mosaic paintings 
became much more commou than they hud been 
for a I'liig lime before. Ta.^ai, however, does not' 
dcseivelbc sole merit of reviving the art, as ha 
acquired his skill fiom Apollonius, a (Iri'ek, who 
had performed seveml very fine pieces for Si. 
Maik's church at Ven«ce. 

A few spfeimens i>f the gilded iimniicr of exe- 
cuting figure.s in mosaic may Mill be seen in Kng- 
land, and particularlv in Westminster Abbey, 
where the tombs of Edward the Confi'ssur iiiid of 
Henry 111. have been adorned in tliis way in fan- 
ciful figures, some of which aie perhec, but the 
greater iiart arc destro 5 '’ed by the silly prai'iicftof 
picking out the fragments of glass, to il.scovfT 
what may be seen on each side— i he mo<b‘ of si t- 
ting them in the cement. ** How much,** says 
Keysler, “this cinious art has been inn roved, 
during the two last centuries, may easily n, 
by cumpsriiig the coar.>!i; work-s in some of the old 
cupolas of the chapels in Si. P-*ter*s chuic'i with 
the other, pieces lately erected tli* re. Tin .stjds 
in the.se old works are ^nadcof elay burnt, and the 
sni facp only tinctuicd with various colours.** 

In Claviifero’s history of Mi*xieo is doscrihed a 
cui'ious kind of mosaic-work niad>‘ by the ancient 
Mexicans of the in-ist delieate ami heanliiu'. fea- 
thers of birds. Tlicv raised tor this purpo'-e \a- 
riuim species of biids of tine pluina::c with winch 
that couiitrv abounds, not only in the palaces of 
the king, where there were ail sort of miiinuls, 
but likewise in private houses; and at certain 
seasons they carried olT their feathers to make use 
of them on this kind of work, or to sell them at 
maikct. They set n high value on the feathers of 
those wonderful little birds winch they call huit* 
zitziln, and the Spanianls picafluics, on account 
of the biii3llnc.ss, the fineness, and the various co- 
lours of them. In these and other beautiful birds, 
natun; supplied them with ail the colours which 
art can produce, and also some which art 
cannot imitate. At the undeitaking of every 
mosaic work several artistg assembled : after hav* 
iiig agreed upon a design, and taken their measuret 
and proportions, each artist charged himself with 
tbo execution of a certain part of the i.nage, and 
exerted iiimself so diligently in it ivith such i>a- 
ticnce and a,7pl cation, that he frequently spent a 
whole day iu.afyusting o feather; first trying one, 
then anotherj viewing it sometimes one way, then 
another, until he found one which gave Ins 
part tliat ideal perfection proposed to be attained. 
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Wlien the pftrt which each artist undertook was 
done, they assembled again to form the entire 
image frain them. If any part was accidentally 
the least deranged, it was wrought again until it 
was perfectly tinished. They laid hold of the fea- 
thers with small pincers, that they might not do 
them the least injury, and pasted them on the 
cloth with tzauhtli, or some other glutinous mat- 
ter ; then they united all the parts upon a little 
table, or a plate of copper, and flattened them 
softly, until they left the surface of the image so 
equal and smooth that it appeared to be the work 
of a pencil. 

These were the images so much celebrated by 
the Spaniards and otlier European nations. Who- 
ever beheld them was at a loss whelher he ought 
to have praised most the life and heniity of the 
natural colours, or the dexterity of the artist and 
the ingenious disposition of art. “ These images 
(says Acosta) are deservedly admired; for it is 
wonderful how it was possible, witli the feathers 
of birds, to execute works so line and .so equal, 
that they appear the performance of the pencil ; 
and what neither the pencil nor the colours in 
painting can effect, they have, when«\iewe<l from 
asid'', an appearance so beautiful, so lively, anti 
animated, they give delight to the sight. Some 
Indians, who are able artists, copy whatever is 
painted with a pencil so perfcetly with plumage, 
that they rival the best painters of Spain;** These 
works of feathers were even so highly esteemed 
by the Mexicans as to be valued morelhaii cold. 

MOSAMBIQUH, a strait or channel of the 
Indian Ocean, between the K. iv»ast of Africa 
and the island of Madagascar, an(i between 1 1 
and 26^ S. lat. It is narrowest in the inuIJic, 
'where it is 240 miles over ; and in this part, on 
the coast of Zaiiguebar, is a kingdom, island, 
and town of the same name. 

Mosambique, a kingdom of Africa, on 
the W. side of a channel of the same name, and 
on the coast of Zanguebar, consisting of three 
islands. The principal island, called Mosam- 
bique, is not more than three miles in length, 
and half as much in breadth, and is about two 
miles from the Anlinent. It was seized by the 
Portuguese in I4t)7j and they have kept |X)s. 
session of it ever since. 

Mosambique, the capital of an island of 
the same name, on the K. coast of Africa. It 
is large and well fortified, having a strong cita- 
del to defend the harbour. It belongs to the 
Portuguese, who have geneudly a garri- 
son here, and trade with the natives for gold, 
elephants teeth, and slaves. They have built 
several churches and inoiia»teries, and a large 
hospital for sick sailors. Their ships always 
call here in going to the East Indies ; and the 
harbour is so cnmniodioiis that whole fleets 
may anchor and provide thcinselvcs with all 
necessaries. Lon. 40. 10 E. Lat. A S. 

MOSilACH, a town of Germany, in the 
palatinate of the Rhine, with a castle, seated 
on the Neckar, sO miles E.N.E. of Heidel- 
berg. I^n. 9. 2IE. Lat. 4(). 28N. 

MOSBRGNN, a town of tiic archduchy of 
Austria, eight miles S. of VieUiia. • 

MOSBIJRG, a town of Germany, in the 
duchy of Carinlhia, six miles N.W. of Cla- 
genfurt. 
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Mosburg, a town of Germanv, in Bavaiia, 
seated «at the confluence of the Iser and Am- 
bert, nine miles W. of Landschut. Lon. 11. 
55 E. Lat. 48. 30 N. 

MOSCHATEL (Tuberous), in botany. 
Sec Adoca. 

MOSCHEL, orOsER Mouschel, a town 
of Germany, in- the duchy of Deux Ponts, 10 
miles N.E. of Weisscinburg, and 32 N.N.E. 
of Deux Ponts. Lon. 7. 29 E. Lat. 49.46 N. 

MOSCIIION, a name common to four 
diflereiit writers, whose composiiiuns, cha- 
racter, and native place, arc utiKnowm. Some 
fragments of tlicir writings remain, some 
few verses, and a treatise Dc mulieruin 
afleclibiis. 

MOSCIIUS, a G|p(‘ian poet of antiquity, 
usually coupled with Bioii ; and they 'were 
botli of them cotemporarics with I’heocritus. 
In ^e time of the latter Grecians all the an- 
ciem Idyllimns were collected and attributed 
to llieocritus ; but the claims of Moschus and 
Bion have been admitted to some few little 
pieces ; and this is suflicienl to make 11s in- 
quisitive about their characters and story: yet 
all that can be knoui: about them must be 
collected from their own remains. Moschus, 
by composing his delicate elc»y on Bion, has 
given the best memorials oi’Bioifs life. Mos- 
cluis and I'heociilus have, by some critics been 
suppo'-vd the siiiK* person ; but there arc irre- 
fragable cvi(ieiioci. again:,t it : others will have 
him as well as Bion to have lived later than 
Tlieoeritiss, iip.;n the authority of Suidas ; 
while othe rs a :ain suppose him to liavc been 
the scholar of Bion, aiul probably his successor 
in governing tlie poetic school ; which, from 
the clr;;y of Mosclius, iloes not seem unlikely. 
I'hcir rcniaiiis arc to be found in all the edi- 
tions of the Pocl;c Minoros. See Bion. 

Moschus. { muschus , fnosch , 

Arab.), Musk. An unemous substance, 
contained in excretory follicles about the 
navel of the moschus nioschifcrus, whose 
strong and permanent smell is peculiar 
to it. (Sec Moschus, in zoology.) It is con- 
tained ill a ba^ pljced near the umbilical 
region of a ruiniiKuing quadruped, resembling 
the antelope, from which it does not differ 
sufiicientlv loTonn a paniciilar genus. The 
medicinal and chemical properties of musk 
and castor are very similar : the virtues of the 
former are generally believed to be more 
powerful, and hence musk is preferred in 
cases of imminent danger. It is prescribed as 
a powerful antispasniodic in convulsive dis- 
eases, hydrophobia, &c. and is by many said to 
l>e a violent aphroclisiac. 

Moschus. Musk. In zoology, a genus of 
the class mammalia, order pccora. Hornless; 
fore-teeth, lower eight; tusks, upper solitary, 
projecting. Six species. The greater number of 
them aflbnl musk ; whence the generic name : a 
few however have not this property. The sub- 
stance called musk is extracted from a bag situ- 
ated near the umbilical region, and chiefl}* fiom 
this organ in the moschus moschifer. The spjs- 
cics are as follqpr: 
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1. M. moscliifer. Thibet musk. laformithii 
Ktiimal resembles a small roebuck. It mea- 
sures three tc«t three inches in lengthy and 
in height between two and three feet. Its upper 
jaw is considerably longer than the lower. Its 
tusks are nearly two inches long, and project, 
naked, beyond the lower jaw. Its ears arc- long 
and narrow, within of a pale yellow, and without 
of a deep brown colour. The hair of the body is 
very long, ami stands erect; each hair is marked 
from tip to root with short W'aves ; the colour at 
the roots of tlie hair is black, in the middle cimM'e. 
ous, and at the tips ferruginous. Each jaw is 
armed with six grinders. The hoofs arc black, 
long, and divided fur a considerable length. The 
inguinal bag contains musk : this bag, according 
to Neumann, has no opening like that of the civet 
cat, and hence the niusk i.H|iiot to bo got till after 
the death of the animal. Tins chemist informs us 
he has seen the animal alive, and oh.,; rved that 
the apartment in which it was kept had ti \^’y 
strong musky smell ; and that on tlic white \Als 
on whieh the animal had rubbed itself there was 
an unctuous matt-'r of the same .smell. 

This sp cies i« a native of Asia, and i.s found 
between 44® or 45®, and tiO® of north latitude*. It 
iiiliahits the kingdom uf Thibet, the piovinoe of 
Mohaiig Meng in Ciiiiia, Toii([uiii and Runtan. 
In tiic Ru*'Siun dominions, and on the coniines 
between Riis<iia and China, it i.s Cound in the 
country around Ihc lake Baikal, and near the rivers 
Jciiesca and Argun. 

Naturally a mild and timid animal, (he Thibet 
niii*>k, in the ruttimr season, in the months of 
Novemlicr ami December, acquires new courage 
from tlie impulse of love. Rival males then com- 
bat ficiccly witli tluMr tusks. As it is naturally 
lirnid, so it is also solitary and unsocial. Tt seeks 
tlie clidsaiid piiie-clad summits of steep and lofty 
inuuntains; descondirig at times into the deep 
vales by which those arc separated. In running, 
leaping, climbing, swimming, it diqdays astonish- 
iiig agility. Few animals that the hunter pm sues 
hiad him througli greater dangers, or rcipiiru him 
to excTt such address and activity in the cbacc. 
But the value of the musk causes danger to be 
overlooked ; and the animal is shot with .mows, 
or taken in snares, or sometimes falks by a sudden 
diseliargo from a cross-bow placed in its tri;ek'<. 
The ilesli, though infected, especially about the 
rutting time, with the musk, is tolerable, food. 
The skin and hair are not without their usis. 

'2. M. indicus. Ind'an tmisk. This species is 
an inhabitant of India; somewhat larger in size 
than the former; and distinguished by slender 
legs, oblong, 'erect eara, and the resemblance 
which its head bears, in shape, to that of a 
horse. 

3. M. Amcricanus. Brazilian musk, or wirrabo- 
cerra. In size, this animal approaches to an equa- 
lity with the Kur-opean roebuck. Its back, sides, 
chest, and thighs, are of a bright rust colour ; 
but the lower part of the belly and the inside of 
the thighs white. Its eyes are laige and black; 
its ears tour inches long ; the tail six inches long; 
the legs slender^, yet muscular. 

These peculiar to Guinea and Brazil, 

are reniarkoMe- for their timidity, ami for a cor- 
respondent lightness of form, and agility of motion. 
Like ^oats, they are sometimes seen standing 
w'ith ineir four legs together on the point of a rack. 
The delicacy of tlieir ‘flesh draws upon them a 
number of enemies. The IndidhS| tygers, and 


other beasts of prey, all eagerly pursue them* 
Their safety is most endangered when they attempt 
to swim; for their legs arc but very ill adapted to 
that exercise. 'I’hcy are ranked in this genus, not 
as affording iiinsk, but us wauling horns. 

4. M. meminna.^ An inhabitant of Java and 
Ceylon: form is diiniimtivo: not more than oner 
foot five inches in length : its whole weight only 
five pounds and a half. Us l ars large and open ; 
its tail very short; its sides and haunches varie- 
gated with spots, and transverse bars uf white on 
a cinereous olive ground. The rest of the upper 
part of its body is a cinereous obvc, without spots. 
Its throat, breast, and belly are white. 

5. M. .lavaiiicus. Java musk. Equal in size 
to a rabbit, with remarkably slender, puny 
legs ; with its snout anti ears bare, without pit'-' 
in the groin, or under the eye ; having tufts 
on its knees; and under its throat, two long 
diveiircnl hairs. The iicck is hoary, with an 
iiitrrinivlure of yellow; a black line marks the 
crown of the hcail ; the general colour of the body 
is ferruginous ; the neek and belly are white, but 
the neck variegated with two dusky spots. The 
tail is of a moderate length, and terminates in a 
white tuft. A native of Java. 

6. M. pygmoms. Guinea musk. This ani- 
mal, notwithstanding its name, is an inhabi> 
tant of the continent of India, and the Ori- 
ental islands, rather than of Guinea. It is on'y 
nine inches and a li.ilf in li ngtii ; has two small 
tusk.s in its upper jaw; lar^e cars; and a tail an 
inch long. Its belly is white, and the rest of 
its body tawiiv; but the specimens vary in colour. 
Among the Malays, they are caught in great 
inimbers, carried to market in cages, and sold at 
a very moderate price. 

Two sorts of musk arc distiiiguislied in coin^ 
nicrce; the one is inclosed in the hags, the other 
is extracted; and each of these is again subdivided 
according to tlic couiiiry from uhieh they are 
brought. Hence the liiffercnce between the Ton- 
quin or East Indian musk, and the Muscovy or 
Persian musk. The Toiiquin hags have com- 
monly small brownish hairs upon them; the Per- 
sian large white ones. The formtf are accounted 
the best; but the difference seemHo consist rather 
in quantity than in quality ; tlie thinner and less 
having bags containing more in pioportiontothcir 
woig ht than the others. Fi om the dearness of this 
drug, it is often adulterated: and tlure is no de- 
tfTmiiiate criterion to ascertain its purity. The 
best nirtliod is to compare it with real speci- 
mens. 

Mu>k to the chemist offers the .appearance of a 
dark brown, or a rusty reddish-coloured substance; 
o(*casioiially it is clothed like coagulated blood. 
To the touch it is unctuous, and on drying be- 
comes pulverizable. It has a bitterish savour^ 
and its aroma is peculiarly strong and aromatic ; 
disagreeable; if too concentrated; but when largely 
diluted with other matters, or greatly extended 
ill tiio atmosphere, it becomes a pleasant perfume- 
From its aroma being remarkably diffusive and 
tenacious, every thing in its vicinity becomes 
perfectly infected with it, and retains it a long 
time. Water will extract two-fifths of it ; and the 
distilled water is highly impregnated with its 
aroma and savour: alkohol takes up one third 
of it, but retains little or nothing of its aroma. 
Nitrous and vitriolic acids totally dissolve it; the 
first destroys the whole of its aroma, the latter 
the greater part lof it. Mineral oll^i extracts 
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from it the smeU of volatile alkali, when these 
two substances arc rubbed together. Oils have do 
action upon it. Cast on red-hot coals, it emits an 
urinous smell. On distillation Neumann obtained 
the same products as from other animal substauces: 
viz. an cnipyreumatic oil, a volatile spirit, and 
salt. By impregnating the waters and spirits 
distilled from odoriferous vegetables with a minute 
portion of inusk^ their fragrance is cousidciably 
improved, without receiving any of its own pe- 
culiar aroma. According to Fourcroy, it resembles 
castor in its chemical properties; and consists 
of resin united to a certain quantity of mucilage, 
bitter extract, and salt : its virtues arc stronger 
than those of castor. 

MOSCOW. See Russia. 

MOSCOW, formerly a duchy, but now one 
of the 41 governments of Riissid; bounded on 
the N. by the government of Tver, on the E. 
by that of Great Volodimir, on the S. by the 
governments of Kalugo and Resan, and on the 
W. by those of Tver and Smoicnsko. 

Moscow, or Moskva, a city of Russia, 
and capit.nl of a government, on a river of the same 
name. It derives its name from the river Moskva, 
which niiiii on the south side of it. Moscow was 
fonndrd in the year 1156; at least it appears to 
liuve been a city in 1 It lies in a round situ- 
ation, foimi'd by the winding of the river. 

Moscow IS represented as the laigest town in 
Europe; its circumference within the rampart, 
which encloses the suburbs, being exactly 39 versts 
01*26 miles; but it is built in so strngeling and 
disjointed a manner, that its population in no de- 
gree corn spends to its extent. Some Russian 
authors state its inhabitants at 500,0(10 souls, a 
number evidently exaggerated. According to a late 
computation, which Mr. Coxe says ir.ay be de- 
pended upon, Moscow contains within the ram- 
parts 250,000 souls, and in the adjacent villages 
50,000. The streets of Moscow arg in general 
exceedingly long and broad: some of them arc 
paved; others, paiticularly those in the suburbs, are 
formed with tlunk^s of trees, or are botirdeU with 
planks like the |bor of a room ; wretched hovels 
arc blended wiro large palaces ; cottages of rmc 
story stand next to the most superb and stalely 
mansions. Many brick structures .'\rc covered w ith 
wooden tops; some of the wooden house:, are 
painted : others have iron doors and roofs. Nu- 
merous churches present tlumscivcs in every 
quarter, built in a peculiar style of aroliitceture; 
some with domes of copper, others of tin, gilt or 
painted green, and many roofed with wood. In a 
wonl, some parts of this vast city have the look of 
a sequestered desert, other quaitcrs of a populous 
town; some of a contemptible village, others of a 
great capital. 

Moscow may be considerc<1 ns a town built upon 
the Asiatic model, but gradually becoming mure 
and more European, and exhibiting in its present 
sthie a motley mixture of discordjiit architecture. 
It is distributed into the fulluwing divisions. 1. 
The Kremlin. Tnis stands in the central and 
bigheatpart of the city; is of a triangular form, 
and about two miles in circumference ; and is sur- 
rounded by high wads of stone and brick, which 
were constructed in the year 1491. under (he reign 
isf Ivan Vassilievitch I. It contains the ancient 
palace of the czars, several churches, two con- 
vents, the patriarchal palace, the arsenal now 
in ruinsi and one private bouse, which belonged 
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to Boris Godunbf before he was raised id the 
throne. 2. Khitaigorod, or the Chinese town, 
is inclosed on one side by that wall of Hfe Kremlin 
which runs from the Moskva to the Neglina; and 
on the other side by a brick wall of inferior height* 
It is much larger than the Kri'mlio, and contains 
the university, the printing-house, and many 
other public buildings, and all the tradesmens 
shops. The edifices are mostly stuccoed or white- 
washed, and it liaa the only street in Moscow in 
which the houses stand close to one another with- 
out any intervals lietwecu them* 3. The Bielgo- 
rod, or White Town, which runs quite round 
the two preceding tlivislons, is supposed to derive 
its name from a white wall with which it was for- 
merly inclosed, and of wliicb some remains are 
still to be seen. 4> Semlainogorod, which environs 
all the three other quarters, takes itsdennminatiou 
from a circular rampart of earth with which it is 
encompassed, 'rhese two last mentioned divisions 
exhibit a grotesque group of churches, convents, 
palaces, brick and wouden houses, and mean hovels, 
ill no degice superior to peasants cottages. 5. 
The Sloboda, or suburbs, funn a vast exterior cir- 
cle round all the parts already described, and 
am invested with a low rampart and ditch. These 
suburbs contain, beside buildings of all kinds and 
denominatiuns, eorii*fields. much open pastuic, 
and some .small lakes, which give rise to the 
Neglina. 1‘he river Moskva, from which the city 
takes its name, Qows through it in a winding chan- 
nel ; but, cxceptins; in spring, is only navigable 
for rafts. It receives the Yausa in the Semluinogo- 
rod, and the Neglina at Ihc western extiemity 
of the Krciidin: the beds of both these last- 
mentioned rivulets arc in summer little better 
than diy channels. 

The places of divine worship at Moscow are 
exceedingly numerous: including chapels, they 
amount to above lUOO: there are 484 public 
cburclies,of which 199 .ire of brick, and the others 
of wood ; the former arc commonly stuccoed or 
white-washed, tlie latter painted of u red colour. 
The most ancient churches of Moscow arc ge- 
nerally square buildings, with a cupola and four 
small domes, some whereof arc of copper or 
iron gilt; othera of tin, eitb*^*r plain or painted 
green. These cupolas and domes are for the most 
part ornamented with crosses entwined with thin 
chains or wires. The church of tlie Holy Trinity, 
sometimes called the cliurcli of Jerusalem, which 
stands in the KIntuigorud, close to the gate lea<l- 
ing into the Kremlin, has a kind of high steeple 
and nine or ten denies; it was built in the roign of 
I veil Vassiiieiitch II. The inside of the churches is 
mostly composed of three parts: tiiat called by 
the Greeks vMvaov*, by the Russians trapeza, the 
body, and tlie sanctuary or shrine. Over the 
doer of each church is the portrait of the saint to 
whom it is dedicated, to which the common people 
pay tlicir homage as they pass along by taking ofiT 
their bats, crossing themselves, and occasioualiy 
touching the ground with their heads. The bells, 
whicli foitn no inconsiderable part of public wor- 
ship id this country, as the length or shortness of 
their peals asccrlains the greater or lesser sanctity 
of the day, are bung in UeMr^s detached from the 
church : they do not swing like our bells ; but are 
fixed iuimoveably to the beams, and arc rung by 
a rope tied to tbe clapper and pulled sideways. 
Some of these bells are of a stupendous size ; one 
in tbe tower of St. Ivan's church weighs 3551 
Russmui poodd; or 127,836 Engliih pounds. It 
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has always been esteemed a meritorious act of re- 
ligion to present a church with bells; and the 
piety of the donor has been measured by their 
magnitude. According to this mode of estimaiioot 
Boris Godonof, who gave a bell of 388,000 pounds 
to the cathedral of Moscow, was the most pious 
sovereign of Russia, until he was surpassed by the 
empress Anne, at whose expeiicc a bell was cast 
weighing 433,000^ pounds, and which exceeded in 
bigness every bell in the known world. The height 
of this enormous bell is 19 feet, its circumference 
at the bottom 21 yards 11 inches; its greatest 
thickness 23 inches. The beam to which this vast 
machine was fastened being accidentally burnt, the 
bell fell down, and a fragment was broken off to- 
wards the bottom, which left an aperture large 
enoueh to admit ,two persons a-breast without 
stooping. 

Moscow is the centre of the inland commerce of 
Russia, end particularly connects the trade be- 
tween Europe and Siberia. The only navigation 
to this city is formed by the Moskva, which fall- 
ing into the Ocoa near Coliimna, communicates 
by means of that river with the Volga. But as 
the Moskva is only navigable in spring upon the 
melting of the snows, the principal merchandise 
is conveyed to and from Moscow upon sleriges in 
winter. As to the retail commerce here, the whole 
of it is carried on in the Khitaigorod ; where, ac- 
cording to a custom common in Russia, as well 
as in most kingdoms of the East, all the shops are 
collected together in one spot. The place is like 
a kind of fair, consisting of many rows of low 
britk buildings; the interval between them re- 
seinliliiig alleys. These shops or booths occupy 
a cnnsiihrable space; they do not, as with us, 
make part of the houres inhabited by the trades- 
men, hut arc quite detached from their dwellings, 
which for the most part arc at some distance in an- 
other quarter of the town. The tradesman comes to 
his siiop in the morning, remains there all day, and 
returns home to his family in the aflernoou. 
Every trade has its separate department; and 
they wlio sell the same gootls have booths adjoin- 
ing to each other. Furs and skins form the most 
conuderable article id' commerce in Moscow; and 
the shops which vend those commodities occupy 
seveial streets. 

Among the curiosities of Moscow, the market for 
the sale of houses is not the least remarkable. It 
is held in a large open space in one of the subuibs; 
and exhibits a grc.‘at variety of ready-made houses, 
thickly strewed upon the ground. Tiic purchaser 
who wants a'dwclling repairs to this spot, men- 
tions the number of rooms he requires, examines 
the different timl ers, which are regularly ntiiii- 
hered, and bargains for that which suits him. 
The house is sometimes paid for on the spot, and 
taken away by the purchaser ; or sometimes the 
vender contracts to transport and erect it upon 
the place where it is designed to stand. It may 
appear incredible to a«seit that a dwelling may 
be thus bought, removed, raised, and inhabited, 
within the spai'c of a week; but we shall conceive 
it practicable by considering that these ready- 
made houses are in general merely collections of 
trunks of trees tenanted and mortoised at each ex- 
tit inity I mo one another, so that no thing more is re- 
quired than the labour of transporting and adjust- 
ing them. But this summary mode of building is not 
always peculiar to the meaner hovels; as wooden 
structures of very large dimensions and handsome 
appearance are eccasionally formea in Rassia with 
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an expedition almost inconceivable to the inhabit- 
ants of other countries. A remarkable instance of 
this dispaUh was displayed the lasttimetlie empress 
came to Moscow. Her majesty proposed to reside 
in the mansion of prince Galitzin,whicli isesteemed 
tins coinpletrst edifice in this city ; hut as it wae 
not sufficiently spacious for her reception, a tem- 
porary addition of wood, larger than the original 
house, and containing a iiiagnificcm suite of apait- 
ments, was begun and limslK-d wilhin tli.* space of 
six weeks. This iiieteor-like fabiie was so hand- 
some and commodious, that the materials, which 
were taken down at her majesty’s departure, were 
to be reconstructed as a kind of imperial villa upon 
ail eminence near the city. Mr. Coxc mvntiont 
an admirable police in this city fur preventing 
riots, or for stopping the concourse of people in 
case of fires, which are very frequent and violent 
ill those parts, where the houses are mostly of 
wood, and the streets are laid with timber. At 
the entrance of each stnet there is a rhevaux de 
frize gate, one end whereof turns upon a pivot, 
and the otliei rolls upon a wheel ; near it is a 
ceiitry-box in which a man is occasionally stationed. 
Ill times of riot or fire the centinel shuts the gate, 
and all passage is immediately stopped. Iajii. 37. 
31 E.Lat.55. 43 N. 

Dr. £. D. Clarke, a recent traveller in Russia, 
gives the following picturesque and lively re- 
presentation of the first appearance of Moscow 
to a stranger : 

** We arrived at the season of the year in which 
this city is most interesting to strangers. Mos- 
cow is in every thing extraordinary ; as well in 
disappointing expectation as in surpassing it ; in 
causing wonder and derision, pleasure and regret. 
Let me* conduct the render back with me again to 
the gate by which we entered, and thence through 
the hirects. Numerous spires, glittering with gold, 
ainidht burnished domes, and painted palaces, ap- 
pear in the midst of an open plain, for several 
versts before you rt'acli this gate. Having passed, 
you look about, and wonder what is become of 
the city, or where you am; and are ready to ask, 
once more. How far is it to Moscow ? They will 
tell you, ** This is Moscow I” ^id you behold 
nothing but a wide and scatteMl suburb, huts, 
gardens, pigsties, biick walls, churches, dunghills, 
palaces, timber-yards, warehouses, and a refuse 
as it were of materials sufficient to stock an em- 
pire with miserable towns and miserable villages. 
One might imagine all the states of Europe and 
Asia had sent a building, by way of representative, 
to Moscow : and under this impression the eye is 
presented with deputies from all countries, hold- 
ing congress : timber huts from regions beyond the 
Arctic; plastered palaces from Sweden and Den- 
mark, not white-washed since their arrival; 
painted walls from the Tyrol; mosques from 
Constantinople; Tartar temples ^rum Buchario; 
pagodas, pavilions and virandas from China; ca- 
hirets from Spain; dungeons, prisons, and public 
offices fiom France; architectural ruins from 
Itome ; tcrrai.'es and trellisses from Naples ; and 
warehouses from Wapping. 

** Having heard accounts of its immense po- 
pulation, you wander through deseited streets. 
Passing siiddenly towards the quarter where 
the shops are situated, you might walk upon 
the heads of thousand*'. The daily throng 
is there so immense, that unable to force a 
passage through it, or assign any motive that 
might convene such a multitude; you ask the 
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cause, and are told that it is always the same. 
Nor is the costume less various than the aspect of 
the buildings ; Greeks, Turks, Tartars, Cossacks, 
Chinese, Muscovites, English, French, Italians, 
Poles, Germans, all parade in the habits of their 
respective countries.*' 

MOSELLE, a river of Germany, which 
rises in the mountains of Vauge in L^nrrain, 
and, running throueh that duciiy and the elec- 
torate of Triers, falls into the Rhine at Co- 
blcntz. 

MOSES, the son of Ainram and Jochebed, 
was born in the year 1571 before Christ. Pharaoh 
king of Egypt, perc'eiving that the Hebrews were 
become a formidable nation, issut.d forth an edict 
commanding all the male children to be put to 
death. Jochebed the iiiuther of Moses, having, 
to avoid this cruel edict, concealed her son for 
three moiuhs, at length made an aik or basket of 
bulriibhes, daubed it with pitcli, laid the child in 
it, and exposed him on the banks of tlic Nile. — 
Thermuthis the king’s daughter, who happened 
to be walking by the rivei's side, perceived the 
floating cradle, commanded it to he brought to 
her, and struck with the beauty of the child, de- 
termined to preserve his life. In three years af- 
terwards the princess adopted him fur her own 
son, called his name Moses, and caused him to he 
diligently instructed in all the h-arning of the 
Egyptians. But bis fatlier and mother, to whom 
he was restored by a fuituaate accident, were at 
still greater pains to tench him the history and 
religion of his fathers. Many Ihings arc related 
by historians concerning tlu: first period of 
Moses’s life, which are not to he fuiuul in the 
Old Tcslauient. Thus, wc are !»trr<.ly told (Acts 
vii. 20.) that “ Moses was ciceeUinfr fair,** or as 
the, origMial (aerne; tw slioiihl l)e rendcied 
bemtijul through (Jorl: i. e. through God's peculiar 
favour and blcssiii.u. Hut Jo«ephus reialcv, that 
when Moses w'as bur three years old, no one who 
saw him could help being struck with his beauty, 
and that as he waj carried about, people u’ould 
leave their business to gaze at him; and ho intro- 
duces Pharaoh’s da'c.hter calling him a child di- 
vine in form, Philo (in Vita Musis) says, that at 
his birth he harl a more elegant and beautiful up- 
pen ranee than dcnotrd au ord in ;uy person. And 
it appears from (lib. zxxvi. rap. 2.) that 

the fame of Mosc.s's uiicominun beauty lied .spu.'ul 
among the heathen. 

According to Josephus ar.d F.uscbius, he made 
war on the Ethiopians, nnrl completely dcfcatcfl 
them. They add, that the city Saha, in which the 
enemy had been forced to take refuge, u’as be- 
trayed into his hands by tlie kiniJi’s daughter, who 
became deeply eiiamound of iiim, when she be- 
held from the top of the walls Ins valorous ex- 
ploits at the head of tho Egyptian armv. But as 
the truth of this eYpediliuu is iiioie than doubt- 
ful, wc shall therefore coniiiie ourselves to the nar- 
rative of sacred writ, which cummciiccs at the 
fortieth year of Moses’s life. He then left the 
court of Pharaoh, and went to visit his country- 
men the Hebrews, who groaned under the ill-usage 
ind oppression of their unfeeling masters. Having 
perceived an Egyptian smiting an Hebrew, he slew 
the Egyptian, and buried him in the sand. But 
Jie was obliged, in conserpinice of this murder, 

fly into the land of Midian, where he married 
Zipporah, daughter of the priest Jethro, by whom 
he bad two sons, Gershom and Eliczar. Here be 
Nved 40 years ; during which hcie bis employ- 
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ment was to tend (he flocks of his fathcr-in-Iaw, 
Having one day led his flock tow ards Mount Hu- 
reb, God appeared to him in the midst of a bush 
which burned with (ire but was not consumed, and 
commanded him to go and deliver his brethren 
from their bondage. Moses at first refused to 
go ; but was at length prevailed on by two iniia- 
clcs which the Almighty wruiiuht for his cdiivic- 
tioii. Upon his return to Egypt, he, together with 
his brother Aaron, went to the court of Pharaoh, 
and told him that God commanded him to let the 
Hebrews go to ofler sacriliccs in the desert of 
Arabia. But the impious monarch disregaixlcd 
this command, and caused the labour ol the Israel- 
ites to he doubled. The messengers of the Al- 
mighty again returned to the king, and wrought a 
miracle in his sight, that they might move his 
heart, and induce him to let the people, depart. 
Aaron having cast down his miraculous rod, it w'as 
immediately converted into a serpent ; but the 
same thing being performed by the magicians, tl:e 
king’s heart was hardened more and more ; and 
hi.s ol'stinacy at last drew down the judgments of 
the Almighty on his kingdom, which was afllirtcd 
with ten dreadful plagues. The first was the 
changing the waters of the Nile and i»f all the 
rivers into blood, so that the Egyptians died of 
thirst. In consequence of the second plague, the 
land was covereil with iiinunioiablc snarms of 
frogs, which entered even into Phiir:i''irs palace. 
By the third plague, the dust was converted into 
lire, which cruelly tormented both nian and beast. 
The fourth plague w'as a multitude of destructive 
flies which spread throughout Egypt, and infested 
the whnin country. The fifth was a sudden pesti- 
lence, wliich destroyed all the cattle of the Egyp- 
tians, wiihout injuring those of the Israelites. The 
sixth prodiicml numberless ulcers and fu*ry biles 
upon man and upon beast. The seventh was a 
drcndfid st'irm (*f hail, nccompaniod with thunder 
and lightuirii!:, which destroyed every thing that 
was in the field, whether man or beast, and spared 
only the land of Goshen, wh€*rc the childrtMi of 
Israel dwelt. By the e'ighth plague swarms of lo- 
custs vcM biought into the country, which de- 
voured t'v*'ry green herb, the fruit of the trees, 
and the produce of the har\cst. By the ninth 
pln'iuc thick darkness cu\»:red all tin: land of 
J'.gvfit, except the dwellings of the children of 
iMae’. 'flic tenth ond last plague was the death 
of the first-born in Figypt, who were all in one 
night cut off by the destroying angel, from 
the fir.®t-!>orn of the king to the first-borii of the 
sUves and of the cattle. This dreadful calamity 
moved the heart of the hardened Pharaoh, and 
he at length consented to allow the people of Is- 
i.iel to depirl from bis kingdom. 

rrofano authors who have spoken of Moses 
seem to have been in part acquainted with these 
mighty wonders. That he pe rformed miracles 
must have been allowed by many, by whom he 
was considered as a famous magician ; and lie 
could scarcely appear in any other light to men 
who did not acknowledge him for the messenger of 
the Almighty. Both Diodorus and I-Terr^otus 
mention the distressed state to which Egypt was 
reduced by these terrible calamities. The Hebrews^ 
amounting to the number of 600,000 men, with- 
out reckoning women and children, left Egypt on 
the 15th day of the month Nisan, which, in 
memory of this deliverance^ was thenceforth reck- 
oned the first viunth of their year. Scarcely had 
they jreaohed the shore of the Red Sea when Phi- 
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raoh with a powerful army set out in pursuit of 
them. On this occasion Moses stretched forth his 
rod upon the sea ; and* the waters thereof being 
divided, remained suspended on both sides till the 
Hebrews passed through dry-footed. The Egyp- 
tians determined to follow the same course; but 
God caused a violent wind to blow, which brought 
back the waters to their bed, and the whole army 
iif Phnraub perished in the waves. 

After the miraculous passage of the Red Sea, 
the army proceeded towards Mount Sinai, and 
arrived at Marah, where the waters were bitter ; 
but Moses, by casting a tree into them, rendered 
them fit for drinking. Their tenth encampment 
was at Rephiclim ; where Moses drew water from 
the rock in Horeb, by smiting it with his rod. Here 
likewise Amaick attacked Israel. While Joshua 
fought against the Amalekites, Moses stood on the 
top ot a hill, and lifted up his hands; in conse- 
quence of which the Israelites prevailed, and cut 
their enemies in pieces. They at length arrived at 
the foot of Mount Sinai on the third day of the 
ninth month after their departure from Egypt. 
Moses having ascended several times into the 
Mount, received the law from the hand of God 
himself in the midst of thunders and lightnings 
and conclm'cd the famous covenant betwixt the 
Lord and the children of Israel. When he de- 
scended from Sinai, he found that the people had 
fallen into the idolatrous worship of the golden 
calf. The messenger ot Cod, shocked at such 
ingratitude, broke in pieces the tables ot the law 
which he carried in his hands, and put 23,000 of 
the transgressors to tlie sword. He afterwards re- 
ascended into the moiinfain, and there obtained 
new tables of stone on which the law was inscribed. 
When Moses descended, his face shone so that the 
Israelites dared not to come nigh unto him, and he 
was oblij.'cd to cover it with a veil. The Israelites 
v/crc here employed in constructing the tabernacle 
according to a pattern s]iown them by Gorl. It 
was erected and consecrated at the foot of the 
Mount Sinai on the first day of the first month of 
the second year after their departure from Egypt; 
and it served the Israelites instead of a temple till 
the Mine of Solomon, who built a house for the 
God of his fathers after a model shown him by 
David. 

Moses having dedicated the tabernacle, he con- 
secrated Aaron and his sons to be its ministers, 
and appointed the Levites to its service. He like- 
wise gave various commandments concerning the 
worship of God and the political government of 
the Jews. This was a theocracy in the fall extent 
of the word. God himself governed them imme- 
diately by means of his servant Moses, whom he 
had chosen to be the interpreter of his will to the 
people ; and he required all the honours belonging 
to their king to be paid unto himself. He dwelt 
in his tabernacle, which was situated in the middle 
of the camp, like a monarch in his palace. He 
gave answers to those who consulted him, and 
himself denounced punishments against the trans- 
gressors of his laws. This properly was the time 
of the theocracy, taken in its full extent ; for God 
was not only considered as the divinity who was 
the ob)ect of their religious worship, but as the 
jovereign to whom the honours of supreme ma- 
jesty were paid. The case was nearly the same 
under Joshua ; who, being filled with the spirit 
of Moses, undertook nothing without consulting 
God. Every measure, both of the leader and of 
the i^ople, was regulated by the direction of the 
Almighty, who rewarded their Bdelity an4 obo- 
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dience by a series of miracles,' victories, and suts 
cesses. After Moses had regulated every thing re- 
garding the civil administration, and the marching 
of the troops, he led the Isiaelitcs to the confmea 
of Canaan, to the foot of Mount Nebo. Here llic 
Lord commanded him to ascend into the moun- 
tain ; whence he showed him the promised land, 
whereinto he was not permuted to enter. He im- 
mediately alter yielded up the ghost, without sick- 
ness or pain, in the E20th year of his age, and 
11-51 years before .lesus Christ. 

Moses is incontestably the author of the first 
five books of the Old Testament, which go by the 
name of the Pentateuch ; and which are acknow- 
ledged to be inspired, by the Jews and by Christians. 
Some, however, have denied that Moses was the 
author of these books ; and have founded their opi- 
nion on this, that he always speaks of himself in 
the third person. But this manner of writing is 
by no means peculiar to Moses : it occurs also in 
several ancient historians; such as Xenophon, 
Ciusar, Josephus, &c. who, possessed of more 
modesty or good sense than some modern histo- 
rians, whose egotism is altogether disgusting, have 
not like them left to posterity a spectacle of ridicu- 
lous vanity and self-conccit. After all, it is proper 
to observe, that profane authors have related many 
falsehoods and absurdities concerning Moses, and 
concerning the origin and religion of the Jews, 
with which they were but little acquainted. Plu- 
tarch, in his book concerning Isis and Osiris, says, 
that Judaeus and Hierosolymus were brothers, and 
descended from Typhon; and that the former 
gave his name to the country and Us inhabitants, 
and the latter to the capital city. Others say that 
they came from Mount Ida in Phrygia. Strabo 
is the only author who speaks any thing like reason 
and truth concerning them ; though he too says 
that they were descended from the Egyptians, and 
considers Moses their legislator as an Egyptian 
priest. He acknowledges, however, that they 
were a people stiictly just and sincerely religious. 
Other authors by whom they are mentioned seem 
not to have had the smallest acquaintance either 
with their laws or their worship. They frequently 
confound them with the Christiai^s, as is the case 
with Juvenal. Tacitus, and Quintilian. 

MOSHIUM (John Lawrence^, a learned 
German divine, was born in 1095, and ac- 
quired so much tame by his talents as to be in- 
vited to several universities, lie settled at 
Gottingen, of which he was chosen chancellor, 
and died there in 1755. He translated Cud- 
worth's Intellectual System into Latin ; but 
his greatest work is his Ecclesiastical History, 
which has been translated into English by Dr. 
Maclaine. 

MOSQUE, a temple or place of religious 
worahip among the Mahometans. 

All mosques are square buildinp, generally 
built with stone ; before the chief gate there is 
a square court, paved with white marble, and 
low galleries round it, whose roof is supported 
by marble pillars. In these galleries the Turks 
wash themselves before they go into the 
mosrnie. In each mosque there are a great 
luunuer of lamps; and between these hang 
many crj'sial rings, ostriches’ eggs, and othg: 
curiosities, which, when the lamps are lighted, 
make a fine shew. As it is not lawful to enter 
the mosques with shoes or stockings on, the 
paveiiiculs are covered wilh pieces of stufl 
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Kwed together, each being wide enough to 
hold a row of men kneeling, sitting, or pro- 
strate. The women are not allowed to enter 
the mosques, but stay in the porches without. 
About e\ery mosque there are six high towers, 
called minarets, each of which has three little 
open galleries, one above another : these 
towers, as well as the mosques, are covered 
with lead, and adorned with gilding and other 
ornaments; and from thence, instead of a 
bell, the people are called to prayer by certain 
officers appointed for that purpose. Most of 
the mosques have a kind of hospital belong- 
ing to them, in which travellers, of what reli- 

f ion soever, are entertained during three days. 

^acli mosque has also a place called tarbe, 
which is tne burying- place of its founders; 
within wliich is a toijib six or seven feet long, 
covered with green velvet or satin, at the ends 
of wliich are two tapers, and round it several 
seats for those who read the koran, and pray 
for the souls of the deceased. 

MOSQUITO SHORE, a country of New 
Spain, on the Atlantic Ocean, it extends 
eastward from Point Castile, the boundary di- 
viding it from the bay of Honduras, to Cape 
Gracioa-a-Dios, S 7 leagues ; and southward, 
from Cape Gracios-a-Dios to St. John’s river, 
94 leagues. Tho interior part of tlie country 
is bounded by the lake Nicaragua, and fenced 
by mountains stretching to the west. In mag- 
nitude it exceeds Portugal ; is well watered by 
navigable rivers and lakes ; abounds in fish, 
game, and provisions of all sorts; furnishes 
every neccssaiy for raising cattle an I slock, on 
plantations of every kind and to any extent ; 
and is clothed with woods producing timber 
for every purpose at land or sea. The soil is 
superior to that of the West India ihlands ; the 
air and climate arc more salubrious ; and the 
destructive ravages of hurricanes and earth- 
quakes have never been known here. The 
Mosquito Indians are so situated between mo- 
rasses and inaccessible mountains, and a coast 
full of rocks and shoals, that no attempts 
against them by the Spaniards, whom they 
mortally hate, could ever succeed. Noertlie- 
less they arc a mild and iiiofl’eiisive people, of 

g reat probity, and will never trust a man who 
as once dccei\ed them. They had so great 
veneration for the English, that they sponta- 
neously put themselves under the protection of 
the crown of Great Britain. This was first 
done when the duke of A Ibeiiiariexv'as governor 
of Jamaica; and the king of the Mosquitos re- 
ceived a commission from his grace, under the 
seal of that island; after which time, they 
were not only steady in their alliance with the 
English, but warm 111 their aflection, and very 
Useful to them on manv occasions. But the 
connexion between the English and the Mos- 
quitos no longer subsists. By a convention 
with Spain, in 1786 j the English, in consider- 
ation of certain cessions on the coast of Hon- 
duras, agreed to evacuate this country to- 
tallv ; and it is now a province of Spain* See 
HoirouRAs. 

MOSS on trees, in gardening. Tbo 
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frowtli of litfge quantities of moss on any 
ind of tr^ is acTisteni|x?r of very bad consc- 

?|uence to its increase, and much damages the 
riiit of the trees of our orchards. The present 
remedy is the scraping it oil' from the body 
and large branches by means of a kind of 
wooden knife that will not hurt the bark, or 
with a piece of rough hair cloih, which docs 
very well after a soaking rain. But the most 
efiectual cure is the t^ing away the cause. 
This is to be done by draining off all the su- 
perfluous moisture from about the roots of iho 
trees, and may greatly be guarded against in 
the first planting of the trees, by not selling 
them too deep. 

If trees stand ton thick in a cold ground, 
they Will always be covered with moss ; and 
the best way to remedy the fault is to thin 
them. When the young branches of trees are 
covered with a long and shaggy moss, it will 
nlterly ruin them ; and there is no way to pre- 
vent it but to cut off the branches near the 
trunk, and even to lake ofl' the head of the 
tree if necessary ; for it will sprout again : and 
if the cause be m the mean time removed by 
thinning the plantation, or draining the land 
and stirring the ground well, the young shoots 
will continue clear after this. 

If the trees are covered with moss in con- 
sequence of the ground's being ton dry, as this 
will hiip|>cn from cither extreme in the soil, 
then the proper remedy is the laying mud from 
the bottom of a pond or river pretty thick 
about the root, opening the ground to some 
distance and depth to let it in , this will not 
only cool it, and prevent its giving growth to 
any great quantity of moss, but it' will also 
prevent the other great mischief which fruit- 
trees are liable to in dry grounds, which is the 
falling oil' of the fruit, too early. 

The mosses which cover the trunks of trees, 
as they always are freshest and most vigorous 
on tlic side \\dii»:h points to the north, if only 
produced on that, serve to preset \e the trunk 
of the tree from the severity of the north- 
winds, and direct the traveller in his way, by 
always plainly pointing out that part of the 
compiiss. 

Moss is also a name given by some to the 
boggy eround in many |>arts of England, other- 
wise called a fen and bog. 

Moss (Robert), an English divine, was 
born at Gillingham, in Norfolk, in lOdO’, and 
educated at Norwich school, from whence he 
removed to Bciinet college, Cambridge, . of 
which he was chosen fellow in l<)8o. In Ifipq 
he became prcudicr to the society of Gray's- 
inm He was created D. J). when queen Anne 
visited Cambridge in t707» at which time he 
was one of her chaplains. In 1712 be was 
preferred to the deanery of Elv. He died in 
1729. Dr. Moss was the author of eight xo* 
lumes of sermons, and some tracts. 

Moss, a town of Norway, in the province 
of Aggerhm^y on the E. side of Christiania 
Bay, 15 miles N. of Frederickstadt, and 28 S. 
of ChrbtiaiUfl* Lon. 10. 48 £. Lai. 58 . 
38 N. 
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To Moss. V. a. (from the noun.) To cover 
with moss (Shahpeare). 

MOSSES, in botany. SeeMuscr. 

MO'SSLNESS. s. (from mossy.) The state 
of being covered or overgrown with moss 
(Bacon). 

MO'SSY. a. (from moss.) Overgrown with 
moss 5 covered with moss {Pope). 

MOST. a. the superlative of more. (ma?rT> 
Saxon.) Consisting of the greatest number ; 
consisting of the greatest ejuantity {Arhuthnot). 

Most. ad. 1. In the greatest degree 
(Locke), 2. The particle noting the superla- 
tive degree : as, ike most ivi\e. 

Most. s . l. The greatest nnniher (Addi^ 
son), 2. The greatest \alue C/Zii-v/rtfrige.) 3. 
The greatest degree ; the greatest quantity ; 
the utmost (Bacon). 

MO'STKh s. A painter’s staff (Ains.). 

MO'STIiY. ad. (from mast.) For the 
greatest pan (Baron). 

MOSTHA, in the Iiali.in music, a mark at 
the end of a line or space, to show that the 
first note of the next line is in that place : and 
if this note he accompanied witli a sharp or 
flat, it is proper to place these characters along 
with the moFfra. 

MOTACILF.A. Warbler. In zoolopcy, a 
genus of the cla><; aves, order passeres. Bill subu- 
late, straight; the mandibles nearly equal, nos- 
trils oboval ; tongue lacerate at the end. 

This is a very extensive genus of birds ; com- 
prising not fev/cr than a hundred and ninety-three 
speci<'s, scattered over the globe; a very great 
number of vrhich are natives of Europe, and 
many of them of our own country. We shall 
first give a catalogue of those most worthy of no- 
tice, dividing them as nearly as we can into tribes, 
and shall then subjoin sucli particulars concern- 
ing a few of them as may be most instructive or 
entertaining. 

1. M. plucnicurus. Red-start. Common to our 
own country. Three varieties. 

2. M. luscina. Nightingale. Common to 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. I’hree varieties; one 
with the body entirely white ; one of more than 
ordinary size. 

3. M. modularis. Hedge-warbler. Hedge- 
sparrow. Common to Europe. 

4. M. silvatica. Wood-wren. Inhabits our own 
country. 

5. M.^hortensis. Petty-chaps. Inhabits France 
and Italy. 

6. M. Sylvia. White-throat. Inhabits Eng- 
land, and Europe generally. Two varieties, from 
variety of colours. 

7. M* nsevia> Fig-eater. Inhabits Italy: feeds 
on figs and grapes ; whence its specific name. 

8. M. alba, ^hite- wagtail. Inhabits England, 
and Europe generally. Three varieties, from va- 
riety of colour. The tribe wagtail includes twenty 
or more than twenty distinct species of this genus, 
distingobbed into pied, cinereous, 'green, &c. 
wag-tails ; or else into Indian, African, &c. from 
their native habitations. 

9. M. ocnaiuhc. Wheat-car. Inhabits Eng- 
land, and Europe in general, as also Asia and 
Africa. The wheat-ear tribe embraces ten or eleven 
varieties of the genus. 

10. rubetra. Whin-chat* Iphobits Europe. 
The tribe of whin-chats comprise three or four 
varieties of the genus, 
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11. M. rubicola. Stone-chat. Moor-titling, 
Inhabits England, Siberia, and is found in Kuro|)e 
in general. 

12. M. atricapilla. Black-cap. Inhabits Eng- 
land, and Europe genprully. Four varieties, from 
variations in its colours. 

IS. M, magna. Dark- warbler. The tribe of 
warblers peculiarly so called are common to tro- 
pical and .other warm climates, and comprise not 
less than a hundred varieties of the present ^enus. 
Not one of them is found native in our own country. 

14. M. atrata. filack-rcd-tail. The red-tail 
tribe comprises four species, of which one inha- 
bits I'.urope, the others South America. 

15. M. rubecola. B obi n -red-breast. Inhabits 
England, and Europe generally. Three varieties : 
the common, grey, with throat and breast ferru- 
ginous : a second, entirely white ; ^thc third with 
chin white, wing-coverts and feathers variegated. 

lo. M. Troglodytes. Wren. Inhabits Tngl.’ind, 
and Europe at large; found also in Asia. The 
tribe comprises six species of the genus. 

Of this selection we have only space to describe 
more particularly the following : 

I. M. phcunicunis. Bed-start. Though this 
bird has been dcsciibcd among the nightingale 
tribe by some naturalists, and in France is known 
by the same name, rossignollc dc muraillc, yet 
it is considerably inferior both in extent and variety 
of voice ; and it differs still more widely in its co- 
lour, form, and manners. It is aiso inferior in 
point of size, being even smaller than the red- 
breast; while its shape is longer and more slender. 
But what most remarkably distinguishes this bird 
is a large black patch upon the lore part of the 
neck, which reaches up as far as the eyes and 
bill. The top of the head, the hind part of the 
neck, and the back, arc of a deep but shining grey. 
The wings are of a dusky black, and the breast, 
under the patch of black already noticed, shines 
with a fine igneous red, growing more and more 
faint towards the Hanks and belly, which arc of a 
white colour. 

'Phis species makes its appearance in spring, 
along with the other summer birds. It commonly 
alights upon old towers and uninhabited houses, 
choo^ng always the highest and most inaccessibla 
pinnacles. It is tound, ti>o, in the most impene- 
trable recesses of dark woods, where it indulges, 
undiscurbetl, its solitary habits, and utters its plain- 
tive notes- 

The red-start nestles in the holes of those old walls 
which it frequents, or in the hollow of a rotren 
tree, and, sometimes, in the cliff of a rock. Tha 
young ones are excluded in the month of May: 
they arc five or six tn number. While the female 
is employed in hatching and rearing them, the 
male U commonly stationed, as a centinel, upon 
a point of the rock, or upon the top of the wall, 
whence he utters his uninterrupted sone;; a pledge 
to the. mother, that no danger is approaching her 
family. It is only when taken young that the 
rcd-‘'tait will acquire any familiarity with man ; 
for, though this bird be frcquentl) a near neigh- 
bour of the human race, he still pre>cvYrs his na- 
tive wil(iiie«s and timidity. He acquires neither 
the confidence and intimacy that distmgui.sh the 
red-breasr, the gaiety of the lark, nor ihe vivacity of 
the nightingale. His disposition is melancholy, 
and his manners wild. If taken when old, he re- 
fuses all ftKid, preferring death to captivity ; or, if 
he survive his. freedom, his obstinate silence and 
sullen grief plainly indicate how deeply be is pc* 
oetraced with the misery of his condition 
0 
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rr. M. luciiij- Nightingale. This bird, the most 
celebrated of all the feathered race, for its song, 
Msits England as early as the month of April, and 
takes i's departure in August ; but is never found 
to migrate so far north as Scotland, or west as 
Cornwall and Wales. Though the climate of Swe- 
den be more severe, it annually visits that king- 
dr)tii, ty the accounts of Linneus. So various^ 
sweet, and continued aie the notes of this bird, 
that the songs of the other warblers, taken in their 
utmost extent, appear despicable when compared 
with those ot the nightingale. His vaiiety seems 
inexhaustible ; for he jiever repeats the same notes 
a second time, at least servilely ; and if the same 
bar be heard twice, it is always upon a ditferent 
key, and with new embellishments. This great 
Chorypheus of the spring, as often as he prepares 
to conduct the hymn of Nature, begins by feeble, 
timid, and indecisive tones, as if to try his instru- 
ment. by degrees, he assumes more confidence, 
iR'comes gradually more warm and animated, till, 
at last, liiwc the ancient musicians, he captivates 
and overwhelms his audience, by the full exertion 
of his astonishing powers. These qualities of the 
nightingale were not unknown to the ancients ; 
and Pliny has given an admirable description of 
them in his tenth book, where he mentions the 
spirit of emulation which it displays in song ; and 
observes that two of them will continue to carry 
on an obstinate contest for victory, till the van- 
quished bird drops breathless to the ground. Krchi 
iHorle fimt stppe vilatrif sptriiu pnus d.Jickntc quam 
carMt, 

In England, the nightingales frequent thick 
hedges, and low coppices, and generally keep in 
the middle of the bush ; so that they are very 
rarely seen. They begin their song in the even- 
ing, and continue it the whole night. Perhaps 
somewhat of their fame is owing to this circum- 
stance: (lining the solemn stillness of night, 
when all the animals arc at rest, every sound is 
In aid with advantage, and has, amidst darkness, 
:i moic powerful cfiect upon the imagination. 
These vigils did not escape the notice of tlic Man- 
tuan poet, who thus describes them : 

■ populea mccrens philomcia sub umbra, 

A missus queritur foetus, quos durus arator 

Observans nido irnplumcs delraxit : at ilia 

Flet iiociem, rainoque sedeiis, miserabtlc car- 
men 

lutegrat, et mrcstis lat6 loca questibus implct. 

Georg, iv. 1. 511. 

As Philomel in poplar shades, alone, 

Por her lost offspring pours a mother’s moan ; 

IVhich some rough plowman marking for his 
prey, 

From the warm nest, unfledged, hath dragg’d 
away; 

Perch’d on a bough, she all night long com- 
plains. 

And fills the grove with sad repeated strains. 

Wartok. 

Though the nightingale be a very small bird, 
his voice is heard farther than the human ; being 
distinguished, in a calm night, at the distance of 
almost a mile all around the bush where he sits. 
\7hen turned, he sings for nine months in the 
year; a circumstance, from which we may con- 
ttlude, that it is with no intention to sooth the toils 
of the female during incubation. In fact, the fe- 
male hatches because she i.v prompted to that 
function bgr o passiou^ perhaps stronger than that o 


love; and seems to feel in it an inward joy, which 
renders her independent of all consolation* The 
warbling of tbe male is, in like manner, the r«u1t 
neither of duty nor of prudential considerations : 
it is the natural and unavoidable expression of the 
sexual passion; a passion which gratification no 
sooner extinguishes, than the gift of song is lost, 
and the pretended solace of the female is at an 
end. From the end of June, the nightingale ceases 
to sing: his voice becomes then more like the 
croaking of a toad than that of the tuneful phi- 
lonicl we have described. 

The nightingale’s talents for speaking are re- 
ported to be equal, if not superior, to his musical 
ones. Gesner gravely mentions iwo kept at Ra- 
tisbon by the landlord of an inn, that spent whole 
nights in adjusting the political interests of F-urope. 
Oermannicus and Dru'.us, the two sons of Clau- 
dius, arc said, by Fliny, to have educated olie so li- 
bcially, that he dcliveicd orations both in Greek 
and Latin. Mist. Nat. x. 4*2. 

This bird’s fame for music is often fatal to its 
liberty. In order to secure its song, it is frequently 
made a piisoner; and the greatest part of what is 
WTitten upon the subject, is with a view to in- 
struct its tyrants how to ];crpctuate its slavery,— 
The nightingale is about six inches from the tip of 
tbe bill to that of the tail. Its ecsiours are very 
plain, the head and back being of a pale tawrry 
colour, dashed with olive ; the throat, breast, and 
ujipcr part of the belly, of a light ash-colour ; 
the lower part of the belly almost white. The 
wings and tail are of a tawny red. 

111. Af. rubccola. Rebin-red-breast. The little 
birds, of this name, rn account of their near ap- 
pronches to our dwelling':, and their familiarity 
with man, are, perhaps, the best known of all the 
feathered lace, except such as are kept in domesti- 
cation. They are capable of enduring the most 
sevcic winters in this island; but, at the approach 
of such inclement seasons, they leave the wood^, 
where they reside in summer, and are willing to 
acknowledge a kind of depcnflcnce upon than, it 
is then that they enter the orchards of the farmer, 
and establish themselves in some hedge, or unoo- 
cupied house ; making frequent calls at th« 
kitchen-door, during the continuance of frost, in 
order to pick up any cru.nbs and fragments that 
have been dropped thicn*, before they are destroyed 
or congealed by the host. Many of them have 
been fed fri;ni the window during the whole sea- 
son : some intrust themselves even within the 
room ; and it is seldom that they repent of ihfe 
confidence ; for they arc universal favourites, and, 
almost always, meet with that generous treatmciA 
which their wants or their trust in the human race 
so well merit. 

It is remarkable, that a bird which remains in 
Noith ilritain all the year round should migrate 
from France, during the winter months. Such, 
however, is the ca&c: in France the red-breast 
frequents tbe hedges and dwelling-houses, for a 
short time, in autumn and spring ; but regularly, 
in the dead of winter, when the hard frost com- 
mences, disappears. In his spring visit, he makes 
but a short stay, hasting, as he then is, to enter 
the forest, that he may there, amidst the spreading 
leaves enjoy solitude and love. 

The red-breast builds its nest at the foot of some 
thick shrub, or upon a tuft of grass, able to sup- 
port it. The materials of which it is composed 
are oak-lcaves,^mos9, and a bed of feathers within. 
Spmetimes, after the edifice is finished, the bird 
coven it entirely over with leaves, allowing only 
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a «mall passage to remain, sufficient to admit its 
body. 

During the season of nestling and incubation, 
the male makes the grove resound with his soft 
and melodious lays. II is waibiing is soothing and 
tender, animated occasionally with notes of a 
louder tone, and sometimes, too. graced with those 
touching and engaging accents, that seem to ex- 
press the ardour of his love. In the sweet soci^’ty 
of liis female, he seems to be wholly absorbed : 
at the inter fcn'ncc of other company, he be- 
comes frcttul and envuged ; for no stranger is per- 
mitted to internicdfllc with his joy: even those of 
his own species he pursues v/iih rage, till he ba- 
nishes them from the district he has chosen lor 
himself. His love exhibits a strange mixture of 
jealousy and attachment. 

The food of the red-breast varies wilh the .sea- 
son. In spring, be feeds upon insects and worms, 
which he pursues with address and nimblcncss. in 
those moist and shady districts where he then re- 
sides. In autumn, he devours all kinds of seeds 
and fruits that arc produced m the district, not ex- 
cepting the apple and the grape. 

'I'hcre is no bird more: active, rone sattslied with 
a smaller portion of rest, than this bird: he is 
the first that appears in the wo ids at the break 
of day, and the Iasi that ictiies tliulicr in the 
evening to enjoy repose. This species is spread 
over the wliole of Ihiropc, from Norway and 
iiweden, to the coast of the Vlcditcn&ncan. 

IV. M. Troglodytes. Wren. 'I’hc ancients 
gave this siiiall bird the name of Troglodyte, from a 
fancied rc.semblancc between its manncis and those 
of a race of men who were said to inhabit dens and 
c:ucs of the earth. There is some difference 
among naturalists, in classing and distinguishing 
the tribe of wrens ; a circumstiince that might 
be expected in subjects so minute, and so slightly 
discriminated by nature. The common wren is 
known from its residence. It freejuents farm- 
hou.ses, and country villages, where it is seen hop- 
ping about, full of life and vivacity, even in the 
midst of u inter, expressing, towards evening, its 
happiness, in cheerful and well-toned notes. It 
appears upon the top of heaps of fire- wood, or by 
Che sides of old walls, whence it disap{>ears in a 
moment, by making its way into some small hole. 
It remains not, however, long conrealtd; but re- 
turns to make quick and inconstant movements 
%vith its little tail, always raised in an almost per- 
pendicular direction. 

The flights of the wren are very short, and ex- 
peditious. When flying, it moves its wings with 
such rapidity, that they become invisible. Its 
length is about three inches and a half, and its 
breadth, when the wings arc extended, five. The 
whole plumage is transversely barred with undu- 
lating lines of brown and black ; on the belly and 
lower parts it incline.s to grey. 

This bird, slender as it is in form, is almo.<t 
the only one that remains with us during the 
most severe winter ; and it is the only one of the 
whole feothered creation which continues its 
waibling in a season, in which the universal 
sileiice of the woods and i,rovcs is inteTrupti.'<l only 
by the croaking of ravens. During a fall of snow 
it is still better heard ; for then it enters the court- 
yards, the door of the stable or dairy, seeking, 
among the garbage, for the dead bodies of insccu, 
or their larves. ^ 

V. M. sutoria. Tailor-bird. Tailor-wren. This 
is g very small yellow bird, about three inches 
lodgf and weighs only three-sUteciiths of an 
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ounce. 1 1 inhabits India, and constructs a very 
nous nnst by sewing the cdccs of one or more 
kaves logciher, so as to form a conical repo.siiory 
for Its eggs and young, which it lii'.es atierwards 
with feathers and vegetable dewn : this singular 
work is pcrfor-r.cd by using the bill inircad of a 
needle, and bv employing vegetable fibres for 
thread. The < ggs arc white, and arc sard to bo 
not larger than what are usually called ants-eggs, 

VI. M. ovnanthe, or wlic.it ear, is distin.* 
guishcrl by its hoary back; its front, line above 
the eyes, rum]) and lja.‘c ot the tail white; through 
the eyes .i black bai d. Tlie ilistiibuiiou ot theso 
colours vary however so as to produce four or fiie 
v.4rictios. I he Ijird is met with as far north as 
frreeuia*iil, and as f.ir ca-^t as India, h visit* 
Kngbn.l ai.nu-xlly in the beginning of March, and 
leaves us in Septemher. It chiefly frequents 
heath.s, warrens, and H»c edges of hills ; feeds uii 
insects, particularly cirth-worms ; grows prodigi- 
ously lat, airl breeds in rabbits burrows, or under 
a stone. The eggs arc Irom five to eight in num- 
ber, of H light blue, with a dee » blue circle at the 
lar^c enil : the young arc havched in the middle 
oi M'ly. In some* par t.s of England tbr sc birds are 
very plentiful. About liasf .-ourne, in Sussex, 
they .ire takgn in snare^ madeot horse hair, placed 
beneath a long turt ; being very timid, the molioti 
of a cloud, or the appearance of a hawk, will 
drive them for shelter into these traps. The num- 
bers annually entnared in the nei 5 »hbouihood of 
E.isi Honriie arc .said to amount to eighteen bun- 
dled and forty dt'zen; and they are usually sold 
at sixpence a doz^n : the smaller are eaten in the 
country, the larger are selected for tho London 
market, and when pottCil by the poulterers aro 
by many as much esteemed us the ortolan on the 
continent. 

VI (. M. cyanea. Superb warbler. This bird 
is one of the most beautiful of the whole genus. 
It is five and a half inches long, black-blue, be- 
neath white ; feathers of the head long; hx tur- 
gid ; front, checks, and lunula on the neck flna 
blue. There is another variety, from a different 
disposition of the colours. The female is brown 
above, beneath white; blue round the eyes. If 
is an inhabitant of New Holland, tho second vari- 
ety, of Manilla. 

We cannot conclude this short history of the 
genus motacilla or warblers without observing 
that there are some circumstances attending the 
singing of biicN which .seem highly flattering to 
man ; circumstances that may lead him to ima-' 
gine, that their musical endowments nre conferred 
upon them chiefly to promote his pleasure. 
While the c.mopy of the sky, the expanse of the 
ocean, a^d the verdure of the fields, arc fitted to 
give delight to one of his sc nsvs, “he harmony of 
the feathered tribe seems equally calculated to 
sooth .ind captivate another; and it mav there- 
fore, with the same propriety, he adduced as 
a proof of the goodness and munificence of tho 
Great Parent of the human race. 

In support of this pleasing illusion, if such 
be, let us observe, that, in general, the musical 
birds reside in the vicinity of man, and arc rarely 
found ill the uninhabited parts of the earth. While 
a ^olcmn silence reigns in the depth of the forest# 
and in the barnm wild, every cottage, as you ap- 
proach the cultivated plains, is honoured with tho 
visits, and charmed with the melody of the sing- 
ing birds. Often has the bewildered traveller, in 
the dreary tracts of South America, conceived his 
fint hopes of safety from bearing the notes of 
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musical birds, and been conducted, by a band of 
songsters, to tlie habitation of his fellow-creatures. 
On the other hand, the silent birds, and such as 
have harsh and disagreeable voices, generally in- 
habit the inaccessible wilds, the gloomy forest, or 
the distant parts of the ocean. T’herc their scream- 
ing notes overcome the noise of the winds and 
water, and prevent them from being dispersed from 
each other amidst the fury of these tempestuous 
elements. 

Further, it is not often, that those birds 
which are capable of imiiaiing sounds aic pos- 
sessed of what may be called a taste for music. — 
*rbcy have no picdiiection lor melodious mdes; 
but will imitate the liars] lest screams as readily as 
the finest air. They seem, in a great degree, in- 
sensible to the effect of their own powers, and the 
charms which they possess ; for it docs not appear 
that the birds of one species arc delighted with the 
warblings of those of a different. Man, however, 
derives pleasure from them all ; a pleasure which 
never rises higher than when it is produced by 
the combined effect of every note in the grove. 

iVlOTA'TION. s. Act of moving. 

MOTE. 5. (mot, Saxon.) A small particle 
of matter; any thiiig^proverbially little {Bacon). 

Mote, for might, or must {Spenser). 

Mote, Mota. (Fr. mot, a word.) Dis- 
enssion, debate. 1 1 is a word which frequently 
occurs, in our ancient customs, for a meeting, 
court, or plea. The term is still retained in 
law under the form of Moot. 

Of motes, by the Saxons aho called gemotes, 
considered in the sense of assemblies, or courts, 
there were divers kinds; as wittenageinote, 
folkegemote, schiregeniote, hundredgemote, 
burgemote, wardegemote, haligeniote, swaine- 
gcinote, &c. See each under its proper article, 
WlT'lENAGEMOTE, FoLKEGEMOTE, &C. 

Mote, main, was also used for a fortress, 
or castle ; as, inota de Windsor, &c. 

Mote also denoted a standing water to 
keep fish in ; and sometimes a large ditch en- 
compassing a castle, or dwelling-house. 

MOTEITO, in the Italian music, a kind 
ofchurcii-music, composed with much art and 
ingenuity from one to eight parts, with or with- 
out instruments, usually accompanied with a 
thorough bass. When the composer gives a 
^ loose to his fancy, without confining himself 
‘ to any rules^subjects or passions, it is called 
fantasia or rmerCata. The word is sometime.* 
used for pieces made to hymns to saints, 
and whole psaltns arc often thus called ; and 
was probably derived from motus, motion, be- 
cause the church songs were designed to move 
the hearts of the hearers ; or because this kind 
of composition w as originally of a very gay and 
livelv nature. 

MOTH, in entomology. See Phaljena. 

MOTHER, s. (mobfip, Saxon.) 1. A wo- 
man that has borne a child ; correlative to son 
or daughter {,Shakspearc). 2. That which has 
produced any thing {Arb.). 3. That which 
I)as preceded in time : us, u mother church to 
chapels* ^ 4. That which requires reverence 
and obedience {Atfliffje). 5. Hysterical passion 
(firauni). 6. A familiar term of address to an 
woman. 7. {moeder,’ Dutch.) A thick 
substance concreting in liquors ; the lees or 
sccAh coucreted {Dry den). 
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Mouther. 0. Had at the birth; native f 
as, mother wit {Shakspearc), 

To Mo'ther. V. n. To gather concretion 
{Dry den). 

Alo'THER-iir-L A w. s. Thcniolher of a hus- 
band or wife {Matthew). 

Mother of pea re. The beautiful 
white and irridesceiit enamel that lines the in- 
terior of the shell of the mylilus margaritiferus, 
or mother of pearl mussel, (sccMytilus) : 
the shell being thus denominated from its ge- 
nerating this elegant lining. This shell grows 
to a very considerable size, is of a flattened 
and rounded shape, with the back or hinge- 
part straight. From this cartilaginous hinge, 
when in a petrilied state, is very rare and bcaii- 
ful extraneous fossil culled the astrodamas (hcl- 
mintholithus astrodamas of Linneus) ; which 
when cut and polished, in the disposition of its 
fibres, and in its colours, bears some resem- 
blance to the eye of a peacock's feather. 

Alothcr of pearl is also sometimes obtained 
from the shells of some species of the mya, and 
of the oyster, but by far the best specimens are 
obtained from the mother of pearl mussel-shell. 
It i.s occasionally found, however, in the ha- 
liotis iris, and turbo olearius, ^ut the mem- 
branuccoiis parts of these shells are more com- 
pact and dense than those of the mytilus mar- 
garilifcrus. 

These shells, when deprived of their harden- 
ing substance, or carbuiiat of liinc, by an acid 
menstruum, appear lo he formed of various 
membranes applied stratum super stratum. 
Each membrane has a corres))onmng coat, or 
crust of carbonat of lime, which is so situate 
that it is nlvvayr> between every two membranes, 
beginning with the epidermis, and ending 
with the last formed internal membrane. 
The animals which inhabit these stratified 
shells increase their habitation by the addition 
of a stratum of carbonat of lime, secured by a 
new membrane ; and as every additional stra- 
tum exceeds in cxleut that which was pre- 
viously formed, the shell becomes stronger in 
proportion ns it i.s ciilargcd, and the growth 
and age of the animal is denoted by the number 
of the stratum which concur in forming theshcli. 

For the chemical properties of mother of 
pearl, see the article Conchology. 

Mother OF thyme. See Thymus. 

MOl'HERHOOD. s. (from mother.) The 
office or character of a mother {Donne). 

MOTHER! J£SS. a. (from mother.) Desti- 
tute of a mother {Waller). 

MOTHERLY, a. (jmolher nnd like.) Be- 
longing to a mother; suitable to a mother (i?a/ ) 

Mo^rHERLY. ad. (from mother;) ih 
manner of a mother (Donne). 

MCyTHERY. a. (from mother.) Concreted: 
full of concretions ; dreggy ; feculent 

MOTHMU'LLElNf?.’(Wa//«i„; Latin.) 

A plant rj|fi//er). 

Full of moth*. 

MOTION, s. (motic, Latin.) 1 . The act 
of changinff place (MU/on). «. Manner of 
moving the bod, 5 port; rait {WaOer). 3. 
Change of posture ; action {Dryden). 4. Agi- 

tauon) intestine action (Ooy). S.DtKctionV . 
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tendency (Milion)* 3- Impulse communi- 
cated {Jbryden). 7. Tendency of the mind 
iSottth), 8. Proposal made (Shakspeare.) 

To Mo'tion. V. a. (from the noun.) To 
propose. 

Motion, primarily so called, or local mo- 
tion, has been defined a cuittiiiued and successive 
change of place; or that state of a body, whereby 
it corresponds successively to several cliilorent 
places, or is present successively in different parts 
of space. 

In this sense, the doctrine and laws of motion 
make the subject of mechanics, or dynamics. 

The ancient philosophers considtTed motion in 
a more general and extensive manner ; they de- 
fined it a passage out of one state into another; 
and thus mode six kinds of motion, viz. creation, 
generation, corruption, augmentation, diminution, 
and lation, or local motion. 

Some of the later schoolmen reduce these six 
kinds of motion to four: the first is general, in- 
cluding any passage from one state to another; 
under which kind come creation, production, and 
mutation. The second is a passage of sunietliing 
already existing from one state to another; 
and thus generation is a motion. The third is a 
successive passage of something already existing 
from one term to another; and thus alteration, 
and accretioniLare species of motion. The last is 
lation, or locafmotion ; and thus walking is motion. 

But the latest philosophers deny any other 
species besides local motion; and reduce all the 
sorts above-mentioned to this one. So that we 
have here only to do with lation, or local motion ; 
whereof the rest are only so many different de- 
terminations, or efiects. 

Physical writers, boUi ancient and modern, have 
ever been perplexed about the nature and defini- 
tion of local motion. The Peripatetics define it 
by, Actus ends in potenlia^ Jtrout in potentia, Arist. 
3. Pliys. cap. 2. but this notion seems too abstract 
and metaphysical for our days, and is of no use 
in explaining the properties of motion. 

^ Tnc Epicureans explain motion by the migra- 
tion of a body, or a part of a body from one place 
to another; on which definition the later Epi- 
cureans refine, and call it, tlie migration or pas- 
sage of a body from space to space ; thus sub- 
stituting the word space for that of place. 

The Cartesians define motion, a passage or re- 
moval of one part of matter out of the neighbour- 
hood of those parts immediately contiguous there- 
to, into the neighbourhood of others. 

Which definition agrees, in cficct, with that of 
the Epicureans : all the difierttnee between them 
consisting in this; that what the one call body, and 
place, the other call matter, and contiguous parts. 

Borelli, and other late writers after him, define 
motion more accurately and fully, the successii'c 
passage of a body from one place to another, in a 
determinate time, by becoming successively con. 
tVgiious to all the parts of the intermediate space. 

Motion, then, is agreed to be the translation of 
a body from place to iilace; but authors differ 
much wlien they come to explain wherein this 
translation consists. And hence their divisions of 
motion become exceedingly precarious. Aristotle, 
and the Peripatetics, divide all motion iuto natural 
and violent. 

Motion (Natural), is that which has its prin- 
ciple, or moving force, within the moving body. 
Such is that of a stone falling towards the centre 
of the earth. 

# Motion (Violent), ig that wboM principle U 
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without, and against whkfii the moving body makes 
a resistance. Such is that of a stone thrown op- 
wards. 

The moderns generally divide motion into ab- 
solute and rclati\c. 

Motion (Absolute), is the change of alj.solutA 
place, ill any movins; hndy ; whose celerity, there- 
fore, will he iiicasurtNl hy the quantity of absolute 
spare which the moveable body runs through. 

Motion (llchitivc), is a mutation of the rela- 
tive or vulgar place of the moving bodv ; and has 
its celerity estimated by the quantity of relative 
space run through. 

A late acute writer, Mr. Young, defines motion, 
change of place ; and as he endeavours to obviate 
the principal objections to this definition, we shall 
quote part cf his defence. ** It is said (he ob- 
serves) by some, that change implies motion, aiul 
therefore cannot he a part of its definition, being 
the very thing defined. To this 1 answer, We are 
speaking of the sensible idea of motion, as it ap- 
pears to onr sight ; now changes do appear to our 
view, and to all our senses, which give us no id(^a 
of motion. Changes in heat or cold; in colour,' 
flavour, smell, sound, hardness, softness, pain, 
pleasure ; in these, and many other ideas, changes 
do not produce ideas like that produced by a ball 
rolling or a stone falling. We may, perhaps, 
ultimately trace them to motion, but to insensible 
motions : to motions which arise only in reflection, 
and constitute no part of the actual idea of change. 
Wc can, therefore, concciveof change, vvii hunt uoii- 
cciving at the same time of motion. Change is a 
generic idea, including many species ; motion, as a 
sensible idea, is a species of that genus. Change U 
therefore a necessary part of the definition of mo- 
tion; it marks the genus of the thing defined. 
Motion is a change; but as there arc many 
species of change, which of those species is mo- 
tion ? The answer, It is a change of place. This 
marks the .species; and distinguishes it from 
change of colour, of temperament, and figure.** 

This is the ablest defence of an attempt to de- 
fine motion that wc have ever seen ; and at first 
view the definition itself appears to be perfect. 
Aristotle, the prince of defiaers, considers a de- 
finition as a speech declaring what a thing i^. 
Every thing essential to the thing defined, and 
nothing more, must be contained in the definition. 
Now the essence of a thing consists of these 
two parts ; first, what is common to it with other 
things of the same kind ; and secondly, what dis- 
tinguishes it from other things of the same kind. 
The first is called the genus of the thing; the 
second, its specific difference. The defloition, 
therefore, consists of those two parts.*’ 

In obedience to this rule, the definition under 
consideration seems to consist of the genus, signi- 
fied by the v/ord change; and of tlie specific dif- 
ference, denoted by the words of place. But does 
the speech change of place really declare what 
motion is ? We cannot admit that it does.; as, in 
our apprehension, a change of place is the effect of 
motion, and not motion itself. Suppose a lover of 
dialectic.siindortakingto define the stroke by which 
he saw his neighbour wounded with a bludgeon ; 
what should we think of his art were he to call it 
a coutusiou on the head ^ He uiiglit say that con- 
tusion is a general term, as contusions may be 
produced on the arms, on the legs, and on va- 
rious parts of the body; and as there are many 
species of contusion, if he were asked which 
of those species was the stroke to be definetl, hjj 
might answer, •* a contusion on the hcai 
Here would be apparently the genus and specific 
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(liftlerence ; f he forrher denoted by contuainn, 
and tlio latier by the words on the head. But 
irould this be a drflnition of a stroke? No, surely: 
a cuntiisiurt on the hi-ad may be the efTeci of a 
stroke ; but it can no more be the stroke itself, 
than a blow can be a bludgeon, or a flesh wound the 
point of a sword. Equally evident it is, that a 
change of place cannot be motion; because every 
body must have been actually moved b fore wc 
can di&ccrn, or even conceive, a change of Its 
place. 

The act of changingr place would perhaps come 
nearer to a deflnition of motion ; but so fur would 
it be from ** a speech declaring whnt motion is,*’ 
that we are contidnit a nuui who had never hy any 
of his senses percoved a body in actual motion, 
trould acquire no ideas whatever from the words, 
“act of changing place.*’ lie might liai c experienced 
changes in hi^at, couI, smell, and sound; but he 
could not possibly combine the ideas of changes 
With the signiflearion of the word place, were he 
even capable of undcrstandiiii; that word, which 
to us appears to be mure than doubtful. 

The distini-tiniis of motion into ditTerciit kinds 
have been no loss vmiotis, and iiu leas iiisijnili- 
cant, than the severut definitions of it. The mo- 
(lerns who reject the pCTiputetic division of mo- 
tion into four classes, yv± consider it themselves 
as either absolute or relative. Thus> we are told, 
as al>ove,that ** absolute motion is the change of ali- 
solutc place, and tiiat its celerity must be measured 
by the quantity of absolute space which the 
moving body runs through io n given lime.** Re- 
lative motion, on the other hand, is a mulation of 
the relative or vulgar pU<*e of the moving i) 0 €l 5 % 
and h.1s its ctlei ity estimate 1 by the quantity of 
relative space iiin throiu!h.** 

N >w it is ubv:ous, that this distinction conveys 
ijo ideas without a fjrthcr explanation of I lie 
terms by which it is expressed; but that exphna- 
Tiation is impossible to be pivi n. Thus, before 
we ran iindci stand what absoliue motion is, we 
must understand what is meant by absolute place. 
But absolute pl.ice is a contradiction ; for all place 
is relative, and coiisi'itsip the posilion.s ofdifl'err ut 
bodies with repaid to one another. Were a globe 
ill the regions of empty space to be put in inolirm 
by Almighty Power, and all the le-t of the cm - 
poreal world to be soon afterwards annihilated, 
the motion wou’d undoubtedly continue un- 
changed ; and yet according to this iliNtiiiction, it 
would bfi at firbl relative, and •ifteiward'i alisulutc. 
That he bcgliining of such a motion would be per- 
ceptible, and the remainder of it imperceptible, is 
readHy granted ; but on this account to consider 
it as of two kinds, is as absunl as to suppose the 
motion of the minute-hand of a clock to be aflected 
by our looking at if. But we dare not dwell longer 
upon these distinctions. 

Motion (Laws of). See Axioms and Dyna- 
mics. 

Mottotr (l^naiitity of), whether always the 
Same ? The Cartesians maintained that the Crea- 
tor at the beginning impressed a certain quantity 
of motion on bodies ; and that under such law<^ 
as that no part of it slioiild be lost, but the some 
portion of motion should be constantly preferred 
in matti r: and hence they con«*liulc, that if any 
moving body strike on jitiy other body, the former 
loses no more of its motion than it comuiunicates 
to the latter. This principle sir Isaac Newton 
overturns in the following words : ** Fronh the va- 
Vious compositions of two motjonH, It is manifest 
Uierg is not always tbe same quantity of motion 


in the world ; for if two balls^ jollied together hy 
a slender wire, n volve with an uniform motion 
about their coiiiiii.tii centre of gravity, and at the 
same time that centre be carried uniformly in a 
right line drawn in the p'aiie of their circular mo- 
tion, the sum of the niouons of the two balls as 
ofti^n as they are in a right line, drawn from their 
common centre of gravity, will be greater than 
the sum of their motions when they are in a line 
perpendicular lii that other. Whence it appears, 
that motion n ay be both generated and lost. 
But by reason of the tenacity of fluid bodies, and 
tlic frietion of llieir parts, with the weakness of 
the elastic power in solid bodies, nature seems tu 
inc'iiie much rather to the destruction tlian the 
production of motion ; and in reality, motion be-» 
comes continually lcs< and less. Fur bodies which 
are either so pcrroiitly hard, or so soft, ns to have 
no elastic power, will not rebound from each other s 
their mipenetrability will only stop their motion. 
And if two sncii bodies, equal to each other, be car- 
rieil with equal, but opposite motiniis, so as to meet 
ill a void >pai e, by the the laws of motion they must 
stoi) in the very place of concrjiir^c, lose all their 
motion, and he at rest for ever; unless they have 
an elastic power to give tium a new motion. If 
they have elastudly enough to enable them to re- 
bound with -j:. or *J, or of the force wherewith 
they meeS Uiey will lose 4 , or J, or 4, of their 
motion. And this is confii tiled uy experiini'uts: 
fur if two equal pendulum^ be let fall fuan equal 
keighis, so aa to strike full on each other; if 
those pendulums be of lead, or soli clay, they 
will lose all, or almost all, their iiiot>on ; and if 
they be of any elastic iiialter, tlicy will only retain 
so much motion as they receive from their clastic 
power.” If it be anUed, how it happens, that mo- 
tion being thus contimiuUy lost, should be con- 
tinually ivncwt (! again* ihc same author adds, that 
it is renewed lioiii soni»* ai'tive principles, ** Such 
n's tin* cause of gravity, whereby the planet sand 
comets preserve tlieir motions in their orbits, and 
all bodiesac<|uii*ra 'zivat degree of motion in fulling; 
and the cause of iediieiitatioii, whereby the heart 
and blood fif animals preserve n perpetual warmth 
and moluni; the inifer p.iits of llie earth arc kept 
ciintiniially wanned ; many bodies burn and shine ; 
mid the sun himself burns and shines, and with his 
light ivnriiis anil cheers all things;** (as also from 
the cause of elasticity, by which bodies restore 
Ihcnisclvts into their former lignres) " fur we find 
hut little motion in the world, except what plainly 
flows cither from these active principles, or from 
the command of the wilier.’* The presentation of 
the s.inie quantity of motion in the universe, was 
a principle laid down universally by Descartes; 
but has been found false, and holds true only in 
the same direction, which is thus expressed by sir 
Isaac Newton : “ The qi antity of motion, which ia 
cotlectcd hy taking the sum of the mot ions di- 
rected towaids the same parts, and the dificivnce 
of those that are directed to cuiitrai y parts, siiBcrs 
no change from the action of bodies among them- 
selves.” Newt. Priiicip. lib. i. See ante. 

Some philosophers, after Dcscnitc s, hare sup- 
posed the preservation of the same force or vis 
vhft . See the articles Foiice and Vis viva. 

But this holds only in elastic bodies, when there 
is a shock ; and hence those philosophera have 
been led to maintain, that all bodies were elastic, 
at least in their elcnicnts, and tli.*it an infletible 
body was impollsible, being repugnant to the laiv 
nf.continuity. Sec DvtrAMlCs. 

Motioit (Cauable), ia that byvbicli tbe movirif 
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1>ody proceeds with exactly tlie same velocity or 
celerity $ passing always over equal spaces in 
«qital times. 

The laws of uniform Motion arc these: 1. 
The spaces described, or pusst'd over, arc in the 
compound ratio of the velocities, and the times of 
describing those spaces. So that, if V and v be 
any two uniform velocitie<«, S and s the spaces de- 
scribed or passed over by them, in the respective 
times T and t: 

then is S : r ; : TV : /v, 
orQO : 12 : : 4x5 : 3x4; 
taking Ta=4, <=3 3, V =5, and oa=4. 

2. In uniform motions, the time is as the space 
directly, and as the velocity reciprocally; eras 
the space divided by the velocity. So that 

. T : < : : ^ — or ! : Se : *V. 

V V 

3. The velocity is as the space directly, and the 
time reciprocally ; or as the space divided by the 
time. 

That is, V : 0 : : or : : S< : rT. 

T ^ 

Motion (Accelerated), is that which continu- 
ally receives fresh accessions of velocity. And it 
is said to be uniformly accelcratcKi, when its ac- 
cessions of velocity are equal in equal times ; such 
as that which is produceil by the continual action of 
one and thesarne force, like the force of gravity, &.c. 

Motion (lletardcd), is that whoso velocity con- 
tinually decreases. And it is said to be uniformly 
retarded, when its decrease is eoiitinuully pro- 
portional to the time, or by equal quantities in 
ecjual limes ; like that which is ]iroduced by the 
continual opposition of one and the same force; 
such h the force of gravity in uniformly retarding 
the luutiuu of a body that is thrown upwards. 

The laws of motion, uniformly accelerated or 
retarded, urc tlie&c : 

1. Ill uniformly varied motions, the space, S nr 
is as the square of the lime, or as the square of 

the greatest velocity, or as the rectangle or pro- 
duct of the time and velocity. 

That is, S : s : : T’* : <« : : V« : : : TV : /». 

2. The velocity is as the time, or as the space 
divided by the time, or as the square root of the 
space. 

S s 

That is, V : e : : T : / : : — : -j- • ' 4/ ^ s 

3. The time is as the velocity, or as the space di- 
vided by the velocity, or as the square root of the 
space. 

S t 

That is, T : < : : V ; w : : ~ : v' S : 

4. When a space is described, or passe<l over, 
by an uniformly varied motion, the velocity either 
beginning at nothing, and continually accelerated; 
or else beginning at some determinate velocity, 
and continually retarded till the velocity be re- 
duced to nothing; then the space, so run over by 
the variable motion, will be exactly equal to half 
the space that would be run over in the same 
time by the greatest velocity if uniformly con- 
tinued for that time. See Acceleration. 

Motion (Perpetual), is a motion which is sup- 
plied and renewed from itself, without the inter- 
vention of any external cause. 

The celebrated problem of si^perpetual motion 
consists in the inventing a machine, which has 
the priacipla of its motion within itself; and is a 
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problem that lias employed the mathematiciaas 
for 2000 y^rs; though none perhaps have prose- 
cuted it with attention and earnestness equal to 
those of the present age. Iiirmiteare the scliciiics, 
designs, plans, engines, wheels, &c. to which tliis 
loiig-dcsirvd perpetual uiolioii has givt n birth. 

But M. De la Hire has proved iho irapossibility 
of any such inaohine, and finds that it air.oiiiits to 
this; vi7. to find a body which is both heavier and 
lighter at the same time ; or to find a body a hich 
is heavier than ils.clf. Indeed there seems but little 
in nature to coimtenuiiec all this assiduity and 
expectation: among all the laws of matter and 
motion, we know of none yet that seem likely to fur- 
nish any principle or foundation for such an efieot. 

.Action and re-action it is ellu'.vod are always 
equal; and a body that gives any quantity of 
motion to another, alw.ays 1 u«:ls Just so much of its 
own; hilt under the present state of thui^.ts, the 
resistance of the air, the friction of the parts of 
machines. &e. do necessarily retard every motion. 

To eoutinue the inolion therefore eitlicr, first, 
there must be a supply from some forei'pi cause; 
whitdiin a perpetual motion is cvchidrd. 

Or, 2dly, all reji.stauec fiorn the friction of the 
parts of matter must he removed ; which neces- 
sarily implies a change in the luuurc of things. 

Or, 3rfly and lastly, there must be some method 
of gaining a force equivalent to what is lost, by the 
artful disposition and combination of mechanic 
powers; to which last point then all endeavours 
arc to he directed : hut how, or by wliat means, 
such force should be gaineA, is still a mystery. 

The multiplication of powers or forces, it is cer- 
tain, avails nothing ; for what is gained in power 
is lost in time, so that the quantity of motion still 
remains the same. This is an inviolable law of 
nature ; by which notiiing is left to art, but the 
choice of the several combinations that may pro- 
duce the same eiVoct. 

Motion, in astronomy, is peculiarly applied 
to the orderly courses of the heavenly bodies. 

The motions of the celestial luminaries arc of 
two kinds: diurnal, or common; and secondary, 
or proper. , 

Motion (Diurnal, or primary), is that with 
which all the heavenly bodies, and the whole 
mundane, sphere, appear to revolve every day 
round the earth, from east to wc.sh This is also 
called the motion of the primum mobile, and 
the common motion, to distinguish it from that ro- 
tation which is peculiar to each planet, &c. 

Motion (Secondary, or proper), is that with 
which a star, planet, or the like, ailvances a certain 
space every day from the west towards the cost. 
See the several motions nf each luminary, with 
the irregularities, &c. of them under the propci 
articles, Earth, Moon, Star, &c. 

Motion (Angular), is that by which the angular 
position of any thing varies. See Angular. 

Motion (Horary), is the motion during each 
hour. See Horary. 

Motion (Paracentric) of Impetus. See Para- 
centric. 

Motion of Trepidation, &c. See Trepida- 
tion and Libra'tion. 

Motion (Muscular.) See Muscles. 

Motion (Peristaltic.) See Peristaltic. 
Motion, in the manage. A horse is .<taid to have 
a good motion when he moves and bends his fore- 
legs with great ease and fieedom upon the uiaiiuge. 
But if ahorse trot right out, and keeps hi.s body 
straight and his head bigb/and bends his fore-U*?** 
haudiouely, then to say he has a good motion im- 
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the liberty of the action of the fore-hand, 
gee the articles Actiok^ Progression, &c. 

MO'nONLESS. a. (from tnotion.) Want- 
ing motion ; being without motion {Black.)» 

motive, d. (mo/ivtts, Lat.) 1. Causing 
motion j having motion iji^oker), 2. Hav- 
ing the power to movej having power to 
change place (tf^iikins), 

Motivs power or forge, is the whole 
power or force acting upon any body, orcj^uan- 
tity of matter, to move it ; and is proportional 
to the momentum or quantity' of motion it can 
produce in a given time. distinguish it 
from the accelerative force, which is consider- 
ed as affecting the celerity only. 

Mo'tive. 5 . (moliff French.) 1. That 
which determines the choice ; that which in- 
cites the action (Locke). 2. Mover: not in 
use (SItakspeare). 

MOTLEY, a. Mingled of various colours. 

MOTOR, s. (moieur, Fr.) A mover (Br.). 

MOTMOT, in ornithology. See Moma- 

TUS. 

MOTO. (Ital.) In music, a wonl applied 
adverbially to the manner or style of perfonn- 
iug any composition ; and signifying tluit it is 
to be sung or played with emphasis and agi- 
tation. 

Moto coktr ario. (Ital.) An expression 
applied to that progression of the difiereut har- 
monic parts of a composition by which they 
move in opposite directions. 

MOTOIlIl OC U LOlllJ M . {uervi molori, 
80 called fiom their ollico.) The third pair of 
nerves of the brain. Tfiey arise from the crura 
ccrebrii and arc distributed on tlie muscles of 
the bulb of the eye. 

MOTOllY. a. (motorius, Latin.) Giving 
motion (Ratf). 

MOTOirALIS,asmalI nation of Syria, in- 
habiting to ihe. cast of the country of the 
Drusas, in the valley whicli separates their 
mountains from those of Damascus. 

MOITE (Anthony lloudart dc la), an in- 
genious Frenchman, greatly distinguished by 
his writings in prose and verse, and by his liic- 
lary contests with many eminent (icrsons, was 
born at Paris in 1()72. He wrote with very 
difierent success, no man iiiniiig been more 

I iraised or more criticised than lie was: his 
itcraryi4>aradoxcs, his singular systems in all 
branches of polite learning, and above all his 
judgment upon the ancients, which, like those 
of Perrault, were thought disrespectful and 
detracting, raised him up ionnidablc adver- 
saries. Racine, Boilcau, Rousseau, and madam 
Dacicr, were among the number of those who 
made it their business to avenge antiquity on a 
man who, with more lyit tlijn genius or learn- 
ing, assumed a kind of dictatorial authority in 
the province of belles Jettres. He became 
blind in the hitler jears of his life, and died in 
1731. He wrote a ^icat deal in epic poetry, 
iTagcfly, comedy, lyric, pi-toral, and fables; 
besides a vast variety of discourses, critical and 
academical, in prose. ^ A complete edition of 
aU his works was published in U vols. 8vo, in 
r t7A4 i though^ as has been said of our Swift# 
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his reputation had been better consulted by te* 
ducing them to three or four. " - 

MOTTO. 5. (motlOf Italian.) A sentence 
dr word added to a device, or prefixed to any 
thing written (Addison). 

To MOVE. v. a. (moveOf Latin.) 1. To put 
out of one place into another ; to put in mo- 
tion (Joh). 2, To give an impulse to (Decay 
of Piety). 3. To propose; to recommend 
(Davies). 4 . To persuade; to prevail on 
(South). 5. To affect; to touch pathetically; 
to stir passion (Drydrn). (J. To make angry 
(Shakspeare). 1. To nut into commotion 
(Ru/h). 8. To incite (Milton). <). To con- 
duct regularly in motion (Milton). 

To Move. v. n. l.To be in a state of 
changing place (ilii//on). 2. To go from one 
place to another (<S//o/rjpeflrt). 3. To walk; 
to bear the body (Drydai). 4. To go forward 
(Dryden). b. To change the posture of the 
body in ceremony (Rslher). 

MO' V EABLE. n. (from move.) 1 . C apable 
of being moved ; not fixed ; portable (Addis.). 
2. Changing the time of the year (Holder). 

Moveaijlk FKAST3, arc such as arc not 
always lield on the same day of the year or 
inonlh ; though thfv may he on the same day 
of the week. Thus, Easter is a moveable feast; 
being always held on the Sunday which falls 
upon or next alter the first full moon follow- 
ing the 21st of March. Sec Philos. Trans, 
Knmb. 240, )). lb.5. All the other moveable 
feasts follow Easier, keeping their constant 
distance from it; so that they are fixed with 
respect to it, though moveable through the 
course of the year. Such are Septuagesima, 
Sexagesima, Ash-Wed nesday, Ascension-day, 
Pentecost, 'rrinitv-Sunday, fee. 

MO'VEABLfi.S. 5. (fncuhles, Fr.) Goods; 
furniture: distinguished from real or immove- 
able possessions, as lands or houses (Shak.). 

MO'VEABLENESS. s. (from movealle.) 
Mobility ; possibility to be moved. 

MO'vEABLY. ad. (from moveable.) So as 
it in.'iy bo moved (Grew). 

MO'VELESS. a. Unmoved ; not to be put 
out of flic place (Boyle). 

MO'VKMENT. s. (mouvement, French.) 
1. Maimer of moving (Pope). 2. Motion 
(Pope). 

Movement, a term often used in the same 
sense with automaton. Tlie most usual move- 
ments for keeping time, are clocks and watches : 
tile latter arc such as shew the parts of time 
by inspection, and arc portable in the pocket ; 
the former such as publish it by sounds, and 
are fixed as furniture. 

Movement, in music, the ritime given to 
any single strain, or to any part of a com|>o- 
sition comprenenciccl under the same measure, 
or lime. When an overture, concerto, song, 
or any otlier piece, changes its time and mea- 
stre, either from one species to another, as 
from coinmcii-thne to triple, or vice versa; or 
in the same species, as from triple-time, adagio, 
to triple-time, allegro, or the contrary; it is 
then ..said to change its movement: so that 
every composition consists of as many move- 
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ments as there are positive changes in the time 
or measure. 

Movem:bnt, in militaiy affairs, an evo- 
lution. 

MO'VENT. fl. {movenst Lat.) Moving 
{Grew), 

Mo'vemt. s, {movens, Latin.) That which 
moves anoiher {Glanvilte), 

MO'VER. 8, (from mote,) 1. The person 
or tiling that gives motion (Shakspeare), 2. 
Something that moves, or stands not stiil 
{Drtfden). 3. A proposer {Bacon), 

JVlO'VING. part, a. Pathetic; touching; 
adapted to affect the passions {Blackmore), 

Moving plants. See IIedysarum, 
Tremella, and Mimosa. 

MO'VINGLY. ad, Patheticaliv ; in such a 
manner ns to seize the passions {Addison), 

MOULD, s, {moegcl, Swedish.) 1. A kind 
of concretion on the top or outside of tilings 
kept motionless and damp {Baron), 2, (mol'o, 
Saxon.) Earth ; soil ; ground in whirii any 
tiling grows {Sandt/s), 3. Matter of which 
any thing is made {Addison), 4. {moldc, 
Spanish.) The matrix in wliich any thing is 
cast, or receives its form {Black,), 5, Cast; 
form (Priai). 6, The suture or contexture of 
the skuli {Ainsworth), 

Mould, or Mold, in the mechanic arts, 
&c. a cavity cut with a design to give its form 
or impression to some soficr matter apniicd 
therein, of great use in sculpture, fountlery, 
&c. The workmen employed in melting the 
mineral or metallic glebe efug out of mines, 
have each their several moulds to receive the 
melted metal as it conies out of the furnace; 
but these arc different according to the diver- 
sity of metals and works. In gold-mines they 
liave moulds for ingots; in silver-mines, for 
bars; in copper and lead mines, for pigs or 
.salmons; in tin-rnincs, for pigs and ingots; 
and in iron-mines, for saws, chimney- backs, 
anvils, cauldrons, pots, and other laige utensils 
and incrchaiidizcs of iron, which arc here cast 
as it were at. first hand. 

Moulds, in the manufacture of paper, are 
little frames composed of several brass or iron 
wires, fastened together by another wire still 
finer. Each mould is of the bigness of the 
sheet of paper to be made, and has a rim or 
ledge of wood to which the wires are fastened ; 
these moulds arc more usually called frames, 
or forms. 

Moulds for leaden bullets, are little iron-* 
pincers, each of whose branches terminates in 
an hemispherical concavity, which, when shut, 
form an intire sphere; in the lips or sides 
where the branches meet, is a little jet or hole 
through which the melted lc.ad is conveyed. 

Moulds (Glazier's). The glaziers have 
two kiiuls of moulds, both serving to cast their 
lead. In the one they cast the lead into long 
rods or canes fit to be drawn through the vice, 
and the grooves formed therein; this they 
sometimes call ingot-mould. In the other they 
mould thm little pieces of lead a line thick, 
and two lines broaif, listened to the iron-bars ; 
these may be also cast in the vice. 
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Moulds, among plumbers, are tlietaUes 
whereon they cast die sheets of lead. These 
they sometimes call simple tables ; besides 
which they have other real moulds wherewith 
they cast pijies without suUleriiig. 

Moulds, used in basket-making, are very 
simple, consisting ordinarily of a willow, or 
osier, turned or bent into an oval, circle, square, 
or other figure, according to the baskets, pan- 
niers, hampers, hats, and other utensils intend- 
ed. On these moulds they make or more pro- 
perly measure all their work, and accordingly 
they have them of all sizes, sha|)e.s, &c. 

Moulds, among tallow-chandlers, arc of 
two kinds ; the first for the common dipped 
candles, being the vessel wherein llic melted 
tallow is disposed, and the wick dipped ; this 
is of wood, of a triaiigular form, and supported 
on one of its angles, so that it has an opening of 
near a foot at top : the other, used in the fabric 
of mould candles, is of brass, pewter, or tin ; 
here each candle lias its several nioulds. Sec 
Candle. 

Mould, among gold-beaters, a certain 
number of leaves of vellum, or pieces of guts, 
cut square, of a certain size, and laid over one 
another, between which they put the leaves of 
gold and silver, which they beat on the marble 
with the hammer. They have four kinds of 
moulds, two whereof arc vellum, and two of 
gut ; the smallest of those of vellum consists of 
forty or fifty leaves, the largest contains an huii- 
drcil ; for the others, each contains five hun- 
dred leaves. The moulds have all their several 
cases, consisting of two pieces of parchment, 
serving to keep the leaves of the mould in their 
place, and prevent their being disordered in 
beating. 

Mould, in sbip-building, a thin flexible 
piece of timber, used by shipwrights as a pat- 
tern whereby to form the different curves of 
the timbers, and other compassing pieces in a 
ship’s frame. There are two sorts of these, 
viz. the bend-mould and hollow-mquld j the 
former of these determines the convexity of the 
timbers, and the latter their concavity ou the 
outside, where they approacli the heel, particu- 
larly towards the extremities of the vessel. The 
figure given to the timbers by this pattern is 
called tneir bevelling. 

Mould, in botany. SccMucor. * 

Mould, in mineralogy. See Mucus. The 
best ryiould for vegetables is that which contains 
a large proportion of carbonaceous or vegetable 
matter, intermixed with some portion of animal 
mould, as of church-yards, or muck strongly 
impregnated with ammonia, which is an ani- 
nial substance. Moulds vary much in their 
colour; there are hazel moulds, dark-pey, 
russet, ash, yellowish-red, and many besides. 
The first three colours arc generally regarded 
as denoting the best qualities, and the last as 
the most, unfriendly to the growth of vege- 
tables. 

For the purpose of the gardener, those moulds 
which are capable of working well at all sea- 
sons, are somewhat light and diy, perfectly 
mellow and fine in their particles. See Com- 
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TOST, B0TANY9 Soil, and Convertibi- 
lity. 

To Mould, v . n, (from the noun.) To con- 
tract concreted matter; together mould (Bae.). 

To Mould, v. a. To cover with mould; to 
corrupt by mould {Knolles). 

To Mould, v. a. (from the noun.) 1. To 
form; to shape; to model (fTo/Zon). 2. To 
knead : as, to mould bread (Aim,). 

MO'ULDAllLE. a. (from mould.) That 
may be moulded (Bacon). 

MO'ULDER. s. (from mould.) He who 
moulds. 

To Mo'ulder. r. n. (from mould.) To be 
turned to dust; lo perish in dust (Clarrudon). 

To Mo'ulder. v. a. (from mould.) To turn 
to dust; to crumble (Pope). 

MOULDINESS, a term applied to bodies 
which corrupt in llie air, from some hidden 
principle of liumidity therein ; and whobc cor- 
ruption shews itself by a certain white down, 
or lanugo, on their surface, which, viewed 
through a microscope, appears like a kind of 
meadow', out of which arise herbs and flowers, 
some only in the bud, others full blown, and 
others decayed, each having its root, stalk, and 
other parts. 

M()ULD1NG, any thing cast in a mould, 
or that seems to have been so, though in reality 
it w'crc cut with a chisel, or the ax. 

MOULDINGS, ill architecture, projcctures 
beyond the naked wall, column, wainscot, &c. 
the as.sembla</c of which forms rortiichcs, door- 
cases, and other decorations of architecture. 

MO'ULDWAllP. s. (mol’u and l»coppan, 
Saxon.) A mole; a small animal tliat throws 
up the earth ( IFalton), 

MO'ULDY. a. (from mould.) Overgrown 
with concretions (Addison), 

MOULINET, a French term properly sig- 
nifying u little mill, being the diminutive of 
moulin, mill. 

It is used in mechanics to signify a roller, 
which, being crossed with two levers, is usually 
applied to cranes, capstans, and other sorts of 
engines of the like nature, to draw ropes, and 
lienve up stones, timber, &c. 

Moulinex is also a kind of turn-stile, or 
wooden cross, which turns horizontally upon 
a stake fixed in the ground ; usually placed in 
the passages to keep out horc;*s, and to oblige 
passengers to go and come or.c by one. 

These luoulincts are often set near theout- 
' works of fortified places, at the sides of the Eir- 
licrs, through which ]jconle ]}ass on fool. 

MOULINS, u town of France, ajul capital 
of the department of the Allicr. Before the 
revoltition^ it was the capital of the Bourbon- 
nois, aud is esteemed one of the pleasantest 
towns in France; it is situated on the Allicr; 
the sfrects are broad and clean. The principal 
trade is cutlery. Necr it is a medicinal spring: 
thirty-five posisaad three quarters S.S.E. Paris. 
Lon. 3. 25 K. Lat. 4(). N. 

MOULT'AN, one of the most ancient cities 
of Hindustan Piopi*r, capital of a province of 
the same name. It is of c>ruall extent for a 
capital^ but strongly fortified^ and has a Hindu 
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temple of great celebrity. Here is a particular 
sect of Hindus, called Catry; a tribe of war- 
riors supposed to be the Calheri or Cathcj, with 
whom Alexander warred on the banks of the 
Main. Moultan is seated on one of the branches 
of the Indus, 210 miles S.W. of Lahore, and 
310 S.E. of Candahar. Ixin. 70. 40 E. Lat. 
2y. h2 N. 

To MOULT, w. «. (muyten, Dutch.) To 
shed or change the feathers; to lose feathers 
(SucklUt!^). 

M OU I iTl N G, a periodical change of plum- 
age in hiids. The term is al&o very appropriately 
used hy iMr. Ckuk, of J'idiiiBnrgh, to denote that 
iK'ituial process by which horses and other qua- 
drupeds c.asi theii hair. Wc slndi follow thatjn- 
dirious writer in our remark:* 011 this siibjecu 

Hoi bcs, towards the end uf aulumn and begin- 
ning of winter, exhibit signs of some ]>ai'ticular 
ehan'^o about to take place in tlicii* constitutions; 
a:ul nt the. same time, is attended with a dc> 
grec nf faintness or weakness mostly observed at 
that GCMSon. 'I’his, our author supposes, nn»y arise 
iioni a vurii'ty of combined causes; but the prin- 
cipal one*, he apprehends, m:iy proceed from that 
of moulting; fur, although hoise.s in geiioral do not 
cast their hair ul this season us they do in the 
.^pimg, yet, as a eonsidcrahle change takes place 
in its Uiiekiicss and length at this pciiod, it may 
properly be called tlicir niunUing Keasrui, Horses 
of all coiuiirs,** says Uuffon, ** like most animals 
covcr(.'d with harir, moult or cast their hair every 
year, commonly in the spring, and somttimes in 
the. aiilnmij. As they arc then w'cnkcr than ut 
any oUm.t period, they require more care, and 
should be inoro plentifully fed." The diseases 
that prevail at this period, in lioru'S, arc noticed 
by Mr. Clark as fol low's. 

“ Ah those horses,** ‘•av he,“ that are kept in 
warm st.ibles, and well fed thioic h the winter, 
aix; hearty and vigorous in tiie spring, win n the 
sen'iuii ifi gradunlly turning iiiildv.r aud waiiiier, 
their muuUhig at this ‘Reason is not uttended witli 
that faintness, &e. to which they arc liable on their 
moulting towards the end of auturiiii.’* Tho rea- 
son of this he attrihutes to tiio fuod of horsc.s, 
rvhich in the spring is dry, piouuciiig richer and 
better iiouri.shmciit ; also to the change of the sea- 
son which then takes place, aud which is muic 
agreeable to their eunstitiitioiis. Towards tlie 
end of autumn, he observes, it is very difleient 
with the generality of horses* and e.'pecinlly with 
tho’^fc that have been fed with new hay, new grain, 
or iate grass, and, at the same time, have under- 
gone severe labour. Such kind of food, abounding 
too much witli watery juices, produces less non- 
risbrnent, and causes a general laxity of the inus- 
cuiar fibres of the whole body ; and hence arises 
the increased languor and weakness so generally 
piexaicnt during the lime uf moulting. 

It is observed,” continues this writer, “ that 
horses kept in warm stables, and well fed, moult 
early 111 the spring; those that run abroad at grass 
moult much later. But if the former should be 
exposed to cold winds or rain for any length of 
time together, by being turned out to pasture, or 
otherwi.se exposed to cold weather, after they have 
once cast their winter coat, it appears that their 
hair will then grow thicker and longer, the same 
as it does in the l^eginning of winter, and continue 
so till the season grows milderi or that they are 
kept in warm stables : in this case, such horses 
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thdy be said to hav? moulted twice iu the 
spring.” 

The cold and moisture of the weather at this 
season, in Britain, are likewise nddut'cd as a far-^ 
thcr cause, contributing to increase this indisposi- 
tion by occasioning a cunstrictioii of the pores of 
tlie skin; for at this period the hiir of llio gene- 
rality of horses stares, whilst, at the same time, 
the skill is cominoiiiy dry and hard, or the animal 
is what is called hide-bound. They sweat, indeed, 
most profuse! V when put to any hard wuik, merely 
through weakness .*snd relaxation ; yet tliat na- 
tural insensible perspiration, which produces a 
sbiiiiiig and smooth appearance on the coat, seems 
to be almost suspended. Under such cii'cum- 
staiices, tl'.oy aiu disposed, upon any irregular 
inaiiagcincnt, to fall into diseases of various kinds. 
Fioip the general conatriction of their pores, that 
fluid which ought to pass ulT by iiisi'iislblu perspi- 
ration is retained; hence, the quantity of fluids 
in the vessels being increased whilst the muscular 
fibres through the whole system are relaxed, a de- 
ranged sliite of the circulation takes place, and 
hence proceed swellings of the legs, greasy heels, 
&c. so common at this season of the year. 

On the other hand, horses that have had the 
early s[iring-grass, and arc aftei wards kept on 
hay, with a good allowance of grain, and daily 
accustomed to modi rati; exercise, Miffcr no mate- 
rial injury fr.jin mtudting in the autumn, further 
than tin ir being more liable to catch cold at this 
time?, from the alternate changes they arc expos- 
ed to, before their coats of hair^have grown suf- 
tlciently thick to resist the cold. 

Kohnst horses, at grass through the siunin''!*, if 
exposed to active, exercises, are liable to many 
diseases about tlii' time of moulting, as tiic intei- 
val from the lime they arc taken from grass, and 
tlie moulting, is too slu>rt to admit of their bodies 
being prepared to perform these exercises With 
safety to ihciiiselves. Hence they tall into that 
languor, &:c. peculiar to this season ; and, if left 
iu the stable too much at rest, their gross habit of 
body disposes them to fever, disorders of the lungs, 
swelling of the legs and glands about the throat 
aiid jaws, and running sores, &c. nor arc they 
able to undergo cunimon exercises without being 
jaded. 

Horses that run at grass through the summer 
and autumn are still in a worse situnlioii. These 
are nut only more liable to the foregoing diseases, 
from their very lax habit of body, but arc less lit 
for active exercises of any kind, and require a 
longer time to be brought into a proper state. 
This period, in particular, proves critical with 
them, and, indeed, they generally fall victims to 
disease, if too much worked. 

It happens too, that in the situation abox'c mrii- 
iioned, the means required to render horsc .5 fit for 
active exercises, and to carry off the a]}poarance 
of swelling of the legs, '&c. arc evacuations of 
every kind, such as bleeding, purging, diuretics, 
&c. At the same time, these methods are some- 
times hurried on with a degree of haste that would 
even aftect a sound horse, of the most hardy habit 
of boily, at any season, and reduce him to great 
weakness. The moulting now approaches, which 
still adds to it. In these circumstances the con- 
stitution receives too great a shock to he resi.<»ted ; 
and hence many hoi*ses fall a sacrifice to this 
ti'catment, or, if they survive, they are attacked 
with some chronic disorder, wtiich readers them 
useless to their owners. 

*• The end of aatamn,'' says Mr* Clark, “ like- 
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wise proves very severe on those horses whose 
flesh and strength are exhausted from continued 
bard labour, or violent exercises, as iH)sting, 
through the snniinc'.i' and autumn : when the moult- 
ing comes on in this low, spiritless stale of body, 
it carries off great numbers of them, that by pro- 
per care in moderaling their labour, together with 
gowl nursing, and feeding them wnh rich boiled 
fi>od at this time, their livesmi&ht be preseived. 
Such soft nourishing food boeoines tlio inore 
cessary for horses of this ilcsciipiimi at this par- 
ticular i>eriod, in older to support llu in under the 
moulting, ns Ihe serous or wateiy ]iails of their 
fluids having been diained off by tiiu violent per- 
spiration they were expured to, liieir muscular 
fibres are then too rigid, and the blood too thick 
for eireulaling so freely as it ought to do through 
the fine capillary vessels; hence they are disposed 
to fall into those disorders which proceed from 
this cause. 

*• Mauy of those horse.s that are thought to be 
worn out from posting, &c. at the end of autumn, 
when they come to be fed with boiled food, oi 
with potatoes in carrots, ami continued so through 
the wintiT. recover .surprisingly. This last-men- 
tioned food recovers their fle<«h; it renews their 
fluids ill general, and promotes all the natural se- 
cretion.s: it operates on tlieiii nearly in the same 
manner as the sprii^-grass; it purges them gently 
on the fird u*.e. o! it, and corrfcts the whole habit. 
0 ;i chaiignig lh*Mr food to that which is li.u'd and 
dry, as oats and beans, and inciva -in'' their exer- 
cise gradually towards the hprin:.’,, t'.ipy s»»u h*.- 
coiiie fit for the mostaelive exen'ises, wiihoni any 
pu'vions preparation from medicine, 

** Tlii.s season likewise proves destructive to 
acedhoiscs: when the green food is cxhau*)ted, 
they arc then obliged to feed o:i hard diy food; 
ill Some, the digeshre powia's may not only he 
weaker, but the teeth, at the sui.ic time, may be 
defective in not broakitig down the hard food so 
uiifiutely as it ought to be, in order to render it 
lit for difzestion. and the noiirishiMc-ntof 1 In* body.'* 

After ilhistiating this by a ea:>o in point, Mr. 
Clark proceeds to observe, that ** As liiudisurilLT.s 
which commonly prc\ail at this lime amongst 
horses proceed in a great nicasuic from catching 
cold, together with the bickliness altcnuing the 
moulting, horses are dilVcrently affected, according 
to circumstances of habit of boily, and the. treat- 
ment they may be expo-icd to 5 some arc affected 
with colds in the head, attended with inflamma- 
tion and swelling of the. glands about the throat 
and jaws, which too frequently, from want of 
proper care, terminate iu the glander'i; hence 
this disorder is frequent at this season. Some 
horses are affected with coughs, and other disor« 
ders of (ho lungs. Rheiiinaii.sin is likewi<;c com- 
11)011 ill different parts of the body, particularly in 
the 'uck, which is called tlio cliords. Kiiideinical 
diseases frequeptly originate at this period, and 
continue with more or less violence through the 
winter, and sometimes till towards the spring. 
Fever is likewise common, together with a variety 
of other complaints, which would be ti^ous to 
mention. All these disorders are forwarffid from 
the above circumstances, together with bones 
breathing a heated foal air in their stables, and 
tbeir bodies being exposed suddenly to the chill- 
ness of the weather, before their coats of hair 
have grown sufficiently thick to resist the cold, 
&c. fur it is observed that horses which run 
abroad in the fields day and night moult mMch 
sooner in the season ; by which means they are 
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tuf&ciently giiardecl against the seyerity of the 
tfeather when it becomes cold and damp; neither 
is it remarked that they are so liable to be affected 
with those epidemical diseases which prevail 
amongst horses that arc kept in too warm stables. 
This sickly dispositioii amongst them contiiuius 
with more or less violence till siieh time as the 
weather turns more favourable and dry, ur that 
the frost sets in. It commonly commences) if 
the weather be moist, cold, and damp, about the 
middle of October, aud continues till towards the 
middle of December: after which, if it be favour- 
able, horses generally turn more lively and vigo- 
rous, and acquire their usual spirit and healthy 
appearance, 

From what has been St^id, it may he observed, 
that as horses arc generally rnme vcukly at ilto 
time of moulting towards the end of autumn than 
at any other season, their labour, when eirenrn- 
staiices will admit, should be moderate. ** Their 
feeding should be increased, in order to sfrengtlien 
' and support them during this period. It ought 
likewise to be of the very best quality, as old hay, 
old grain, that is, of the preceding year’s giowth; 
and if the grain that is given them was broken 
down in a mill, it woqld prove more nourishing 
than in any other way it could be given them. 
Kew hay, or new grain of the same yeai-’s produce, 
ought to be avoided, as it is ^treineiy hurtful to 
horses that must undergo severe labour or active 
exercises, of which we have formerly taken notice. 
Hood rubbing aud frequent dressing are likewise 
•f great benefit. 

•* All evacuations, such as bleeding, purging, 
rowels, &c. ought to be administered with caution, 
as such prescriptions contribute greatly to increase 
that natural weakness, flee, formerly mentioned, 
which prevails in the constitution of horses at this 
period. At the same time it is to be understood, 
that horses arc not by any means to stand too 
much at rest in the stable. Fresh air, with mode- 
rate exercise, when the weather will permit, being 
absolutely necessary to promote their health; 
■either is the proper use of the above prcscrip. 
tions to be neglected when they are thought ne. 
eessary, and prescribed with judgment. All the 
precautions formerly mentioned, with respect to 
their stables, ought to be attended to, that they 
are kept clean, well ventilated, and yet moderate- 
ly warm. Boily-cloths, however necessary they 
may be thought fur keeping their coats of hair 
line, smooth, and clean in the stable, ought to be 
dispensed with. As horses cannot with propriety 
be ridden with them, they must therefore be strip- 
ped the moment they are to go abroad, even a1. 
though they should happen to be in a strong per- 
spiration at the time ; by which means they are 
liable to catch cold, flee. And surely the health 
of a horse is of much more consideration to his 
proprietor than the looks or appearance of his 
coat of hair, especially when it is considered, that 
good rubbing and frequent dressing will produce 
the same effect on the api^araoce of the hair. 
At the same time that this oporatiun will in a 
great ||sasare prevent the consequences above 
nientimd, of rendering horses so very liable to 
eatch cold.” 

A single rug Mr. Clark thinks a sufficient co- 
vering for a horse whilst in the stable ; and that 
more clothing than this may prove hurtful. 

Mou LT I NG (Fox), is applied to birds. See 
Ornithology, 

MOULTON (South), a corpoiate town in 
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Devonshire, with a market on Saturday. It 
was anciently, with North Moulton, a royal 
demesne, and sent members to parliament 
in the reign of Edward I. It is governed by a 
mayor, and has manufactures of serges, sha- 
JoOTs, and felts. It is seated on the Moul, 12 
mnes S.E. of Barnstaple, and 177 W. by S. or 
London. Lon. 3. 55 W. Lat. 51. 5 N. 

To MOUNCH. 7b Maunch. v. a. To cat. 

MOUND, a term used for a bank, rampart, 
or other fence, narticularly of earth. 

Mound, or Mond, in heraldry, is a ball ur 
globe with a cross upon it j such as our kings 
arc usually drawn with, holding it in their 
left hand, as they do the sceptre iii the right. 

MOUNT, an elevation of earth, called also 
mountain. 

The words mount and mouiilain arc synony- 
mous ; but the former is scarce ever used in 
prose, unless when accompanied with some 
proper name ; .is Mount yElna, Moiinl Gibel, 
Mount Lchanon, Mount Sinai, Mount Allas, 
Mount Parnassus, &c. 

^ 7b Mount, u. «. (nwnfer, French.) 1. To 
rise on high {Shakspeare), 2. To tower j to 
be built up to a great elevation (Joh). 3. To 
jtet on horseback {SItaksp.). 4. (for amount.) 
To attain in value {Vopv ) . 

7b Mount, v . a. J. To raise aloft ; to lift 
on high {Shakspt). 2. To ascend; to climb 
(Drifdcn). 3. To place on horseback 
4.Toeinbcllis>h with ornaiiients. 5. 7b Mount 
guard. To do duty and watch at any particu- 
lar post. 0. 7b Mount a cannon. To set a 
piece on its wooden frame for the more easy 
carriage and management in firing it. 

MOUNT KDGECUMBE, a prodigious 
high peak, on the W, side of the entrance of 
Cook's Strait, in New Zealand. Its height is 

S osed not to be much inferior to that of the 
of Tcncriff. 

; MOUNTMELLICK, a town of Ireland, 
in Queen’s County. The vvooUcoinbing, malt- 
ing, and tanning biisinestes, with the cotton 
manufacture, and bleaching, are carried on 
here. It is five miles N . of Maryborough, and 
42 VV.S.W. of Dublin. ^ ^ 

MOUNTRATH. a town of Ireland, in 
Queen’s County, Iron forges and furnaces 
have bcfn long erected in its neighbourhood, 
but from the scarcity of charcoal have not been 
in regular use ; the woollen munufacture forma 
the principN) trade. It is six miles W.S.W, 
of Maryborough, and 23 N. of Kilkenny. Lon. 
(j. 64 W, Lat. 53. 2 N, 

MOUNTS Bay, a bay on the south coast of 
Ck^niwall, between the Land’s End and the 
Lizard Point. It is so named from a lofty 
peninsulated rock, called Mount St. Michael, 
which rises within it. Among the rocks, on 
this part of the coast, breeds the Cornish 
chough, or rcd-Iegged crow, holed for stealing 
and carryinj; away whatever it finds. In 
Moimtsbay is a considerable pilchard fishery. 

MOUNTSORREL, a town in Leicester- 
shire, at the foot^of a high mount or rock, of a 
sorrel-coloured scone, extremely hard. Of rough 
stonesi hewn out of this rock, the buildings are 
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erected the sand treet Is paved. It has a market 
on Monday, and is seated on the Stour,* 20 
miles S.£. by S. of Derby, and 105 from Lon- 
don. Lon. I. 9 W. Lat. 62. 46 N. 

MOUNTS OF PIETY, certain funds or 
establishments in Italy, where money Is lent 
out on some small security. There were also 
inuunts of piety in Eii^lancl, raised by contribu- 
tion for the benefit of people ruined by the ex- 
tortions of the Jews. 

MOUNTAIN (fiions), a considerable emi- 
nence uf land, elevated above every thing adjoin- 
ing to it, and coniinanding all the surrounding 
places: it is commonly fidl of inequalities, oavi- 
ties more or less expose.!, and strata half laid open. 

This name is likewise given to a cliaiii of moun- 
tains; as when we .epeak of Mount Atlas in Afri- 
ca; Mount Caucasus, uiiich begins above Colchis 
and ends at the Ca.spian sea ; the Pyrenean moun- 
tains, which separate Kraiiee from Spain ; and the 
Apenninc mountains, which run through tiie wliule 
of Italy. 

Ihose who have surveyed the earth in gcncial, 
and studied nature on a grand scale, have con- 
stantly been struck with aduiirntion and astonish- 
ment at the sight of .such nnijcstic eminences, 
which, cxtciidiDg in ditfereiit ways, seem to rule 
over the rc‘st of the I'lube, and which present to 
the beholder a .spectacle equally magnificent and 
interesting. In them it has been supposed \ve 
must search for a solution of the important pro- 
blem regardittg the creation of the world. 

Naturalists reckon several kidds of mountains; 
and conjecture that these elevations of the earth 
have not all the same origin, nor date their com- 
uteiiccnicut from the same era. 

1. Those mountains which form a chain, and 
which arc covered with snow, arc considered as 
primitive or antediluvian. They are like majestic 
bulwarks scattered on the surface of the globe, 
and greatly exceed the other mountains in height. 
In general, their elevation is very sudden, and 
their ascent very steep and difficult. Their shape 
ia tliat of a pyramid crowned with sharp and pro- 
inincut rocks, on which no verdure is to be seen, 
but which arc dry, naked, and as it were stripped 
of their soil, which has been washed away by the 
rains, and which present an awful aud horrible 
aspect, sutricient to impress the coldest imagina- 
tion with terror. These primitive mountains, 
which astonish the eye, and where wind only 
reigns, are condemned by nature to perpetual 
sterility. At the foot of them we frequently find 
paths less steep and winding than when we ascend 
to a greater height. They every where present 
thundering cascades, frightful pcecipiccs, and 
deep valleys. The depressions aim excavations 
correspond with the quantity of water, the motion 
of which is accelerated in its fall, and which 
•ometimes produces a total sinking or an inclina- 
tion of the mounUin. The wrecks to be found at 
the foot of most peaks show how much they ha%'e 
sufiered from the hand of time. Nothing meets 
the eye but enormous rocks, heaped in confusion 
on one another, which prevent the approach of the 
human race. On the summits of these mountains 

high eminences, which are only a series of peaks 
frequently detached from one another, the promi- 
nent rocks are c^overed with eternal snow and ice, 
and surrounded with floating clouds which are 
dispersed into dew. In a wqrd, the rugged cliffs 
op^se an inaccessible rampart to the intrepidity 
of man ; and satiira exhibits a picture of disorder 


and decay. No shells or other organised mariae- 
bodies arc to be found in the internal part of these 
primiliv(>. inountains ; and though search has beea 
made, by digging, on the tops of the Alps and the 
Pyrenees, no substances of this nature have yet 
been discovered, except on the sides near the base. 
Nothing is to bo met with but continued rocks, 
caverns dug by the hand of nature, and abound- 
ing in crystallizations of great, beauty, with va- 
rious minerals. The stone of which they consist 
is an immense inu^s of quartz, somewhat varied, 
which pcuetrate.s into the bowels of the earth in 
a direction almost perpendicular to the horizon. 
We find no calcareous spar but in the fissiures or 
rents which have some extent and an evident di- 
rection ; and at great depths we lind new parts as 
it wore, or, in other words, the primitive state of 
things. All primitive inoiiiituins fumish proofs of 
these :c-seif ions. Of thi.s kind in Europe are the 
Pyrenees, the Alps, tlie Apennines, the mountains 
ot Tyro!, the inoniitain of the giants iif Silesia, the 
('arpnthi.'U) mountains, the iiiuuiitains of Saxony, 
those uf Nora ay, &c. In Asia we And the Riphean 
m«mntaiii.s Mount Coucasus, Mount Taurus, aud 
Mount Libanus : in Africa, the mountains of the 
Moon ; aud in America, the Apalachian moun- 
tains, and the Andes or Cordilleras. Many of the 
latter have been the seats of volcanos. 

2. Another kind of mountains arc those which 

are citiier detached^ or surrounded with groups of 
little hills, the soil of which is heaped up in dis- 
order, and the crust gravelly and confusedly ar- 
ranged together. These arc truncated, or have a 
wide mouth in the shape of a funnel towards the 
surhmit, and which are composed of, or surrounded 
with, heaps of calcined and half vitrified bodies, 
lava, &c. This class of mountains appear to have 
been formed by diflerent strata raised up and dis- 
charged into the air, upon occasion of the eruption 
of some subterraneous Are. The isles of Santorin, 
Montc-Nuovo, Mount Etna, Adam’s Peak in the 
island of Ceylon, tlic Peak of Tenerifie in the Ca- 
nary Islands, and many others, have been formed 
in this manner. When very high mountains of 
this kind are covered with sea-shells, we may con- 
sider their summits as having once constituted a 
part of the bottom of the ocean. A number of 
these mountains have been formed in the memory 
of man ; and present nothing to the view hut dis- 
ordered ruins, confuted masses, parts heaped toge- 
ther in the gi-eatcst irregularity, and productions 
formed by eruptions or by the falling in of the 
earth. When a mountain of this kind is connected 
with the land, and advances farther into the sea 
than the adjoining country, it is then termed a 
Cape, Head, or Promontory ; such as the Cape of 
Good Hope at the southern extremity of AAica. 
Mountains of the second rank are commonly more 
easy of access. Dr. Haller observes, that the an- 
gle formed between their base and their declivity 
islander; that they have fewer springs; and that 
their plants are dilFerent fVom those of the Alps. 
The peasants in Swisserland, he tells us, are ac- 
quainted with the diiqSerence betwixt these two 
kinds of mountains. ^ 

3. Those inountains, whether arrsAd in a 
group or not, the earth or stone of wmen Is dis- 
posed in strata more or less regular, and consisting 
of one or more colours and substances, are sup- 
posed to be produced by the substances deposited 
slowly and gradually by the waters, or by soil 
gained at the time of great floods. We daily see 
little hills formed in this manner, which arc 

of a small height couipajred with those of the Hrst 
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^rder, and/onnd In tbe top, or covered with soil 
frequently forming a pretty flat and extensive sur- 
face. We there find likewise sand and heaps of 
round pebbles, like such as have been worn by the 
waters. The internal part of these mountains 
consists of a heap of strata almost horizontal, and 
containing a prodigious quantity of shells, inariiic 
bodies, and fish-bones. Although these mountains 
formed by strata sometimes degenerate into little 
hills, and even become almost flat, they always 
consist of an immense collectJi>n of fossils of diiTor- 
ent kinds, in great preserviftion, and which aic 
pretty easily detached from their earthy bed whe- 
ther harder or softer. Tiiese fossils, consisting of 
intirine shells intermixed and confounded with 
heaps of oriranized bodies of another species, pre- 
sent a picture of astonishing disoider, and give in- 
dubitable indications that some extraordinary and 
violent current lias confoundcil and accumulated in 
the greatest disorder and precipitation foreign sub- 
stances and shells of various kinds, 'rhese, re- 
moved from their natural and original place, by 
their union form an elevation and a mountain, 
which are in fact nothing but a composition of the 
wrecks of bodies formerly organized. All these 
pbenumena seem to prove, that most of these 
mountains chiefly owe their origin to the sea, 
which once covered some parts of our continent, 
now left dry by its retreat. (According to the 
principles of this system, Anaxarchus explained 
the formation of the mountains of l.amnsacus.) In 
these mouiitainswe likewise find wood, p:intsof 
plants, strata of <*lay, marl, and chalk, difi' rent 
beds of stone succeeding one another, suoii as >latc, 
ninrblo which is often foil of sca-shcHs, lime-stone 
which appears tobtt wliuily foimc/l from tbcw'rcck 
of shells, plastcr-slonc, entire strata of urhrc, and 
beds of bitumen, mioeral salt, and alum. 

The strata of mountains which are low'cr and of 
a recent date, or formed i*y recent accidents, some- 
times appear to rest upon, or to take their ri^e 
from, the sides of primitive mountains which they 
surround, ami of whicli they in sumo measure form 
the first steps in the ascent; and they end by be- 
ing insensibly lost in tlic plains. With respect to 
tbe irregularity of some strata in recent moun- 
tains, it is owing to violent and sudden inunda- 
tions, to torrents, and to local revolutions which 
have produced angles, leaps, and sinkings down of 
the strata. See Oeolooy. 

A very ingenious writer, Dr. Kir\van,hu> lately 
published an interesting essay on the deciixiLicsof 
mountains, from which we present our rcatlers 
with tbe following observations : 

Among the various causes to whose activity the 
planet we inhabit owes its present wonderfully di- 
versified appearance, some undoubtedly exerted 
tlicir influence from its very origin, and others at 
subsequent periods; of these lai-t one at lea>t, 
namely, the Noachian deluge, was universal in Us 
operation, while the cfTccts of many more were 
partial and local, such as those re'.,ulting from 
earthquakes, volcanos, particular inundations, fee. 

In a general survey of the globs, it is only to 
generalj||U8es, whose operation was universal, 
that ouffnention can be directed ; the eflfects of 
partial causes being the proper objects of the geo- 
logical history of those countries that were parti- 
cularly affected by them. 

But to distinguish causes of the former class 
firoin those whose operation was more confined, it 
is necessary to discover some charact^ by which 
their eflfects may unequivocally be discerned. 

Now a general uniformity, or agreement in some 


particular circumstance in every part of tbe globe, 
seems to be a sure test of the operation of some 
general cause. The discovery of uniform appear- 
ances is thereforo of primal y inqiortnnce in geolo- 
gical researches. In tho present o&say Mr. K. 
confines himself to the investigatiun of one instanco 
of this sort, namely, the inequality of declivity 
which the sides or flanks of mountains exhibit in 
every part of tbe globe hitherto rxaininrd accord- 
itnr to the points of the compass to which they 
face, and arc expost'd. 

Tliat one part of almost every high mountain 
or hill is steeper than another, could not have 
escaped the notice of any person who had tra- 
versed such mountains; but that iiatiiie in tho 
formation of such dctdivitics had any regard to 
diiferont aspects or points of the comp.iss, seems 
to have been first niucirked by the celebrated 
Swedish geologist Mr. Tilas, in the aid vol. of the 
Meinoiis of Stockholm for 1760. Neither Varc- 
iiins, Ln'ulph, nor Buflbn in his Natural History 
pitblishcil in 1748, have noticed this remarkable 
ciicuin.stancc. 

The observation of Tilas however relate.^ only to 
the extreme ends, and not to the flanks of iiiouri- 
tains; with rcGpeet to ihc former, be rcinarkdl 
that the siccpc.'-t declivity always faces that part 
of the country where the land lies lowest, and the 
gcutleat that pnrL of tin* country where the land 
lies highest, and that in the soullicin and eastern 
parts of Sweden they I'onsequetilly face the R. 
and S.R. ami in the mirthern the \V. Tiic cs*.’cn- 
tial part of rbst rval'.on cxlciids therefore o-ily 
to the general idoation or depression of the coun- 
try, and not to thes bearings of these declivities. 

The discovery that the liiflcrent declivities of the 
flanks of mountains bear an invariable relation to 
their ditf rent aspects, seems to have been first 
published by Mr. llergmaii in his physical descrip- 
tion of the earth, of which the second edition ap- 
pfsarccl ill 1773. He there remarked, that in iiionti- 
tains that extend from N, to S. the western flank 
is the Glrepeit, and the enstrrn the gentlest. And 
that in nmnniains which run K. and W. the soutb- 
oni declivity is tho slc» pc.st and the northern the 
gentlest, vol. 2d. § 187. 

This assertion lie grounds oii the obsorvafions 
related in his first vol. § 32, namely, that i® in 
Scanchriavia tho Supvoberg iiiouritnins that run N. 
and S. sepiiratimr Sw^Jen from Norway, the west- 
ern or Noiwogiaii sides are the stcetiost, and the 
eastern or Swedish tlic most moderate, the veitica- 
lilyor .«teepiH ss of the funner lieing to that of the 
lattci 40 or 50 to 4 or a. 

adiy , That the Alps arc .steeper on their western 
and scuthern sides than on the eastern and north- 
ern. ^ 

Jdly. That in America the Cordelieres are 
sleeper on the western side, which faces the Paci- 
fic Ocean, than on the eastern. Tint he docs not 
notice a few exceptions to this rule in particular 
cases which will hereafter be mentioned. 

Tufibn, in the first vol. of Vis Epochs of Nature 
published in 1778, p. 185, is tVe next who notices 
tlie general prevalence of ibis phenomenon, as far 
os relates to the eastern and western sides of the 
mountains that extend from north to south, but lie 
is silent with respect to the north and south sides 
of the mountains that run from east to west; nay, 
iic does not seem to have had a just comprehension 
of this phenomenon, for he considers it conjointly 
with the general diif of the regions in which these 
mountains exist. 'Aus he tells us, vol. 1st, p. x8y, 
that in all continents the general declirity, taking 
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vt from the lammit of mountains, is always more 
rapid on the western than on the eastern side ; 
thus the summit of the chain of the Cordetiercs is 
much nearer to the western shores than to the east- 
ern ; the chain which divides the whole length of 
Africa, from the Cape of Good Hope to the moun- 
tains of the Moon, is nearer, he says, to the west- 
ern tlian to the eastern seas; of this however he 
must have been ignorant, as that tract of country 
is still unknown. 

The mountains which run from Cape Comorin 
through the peninsula of India are, he says, much 
nearer to the sea on the east than on the west ; he 
probably meant the contrary, as the fact is evi- 
dently so, and so he states it in the ad vol. p. 195 ; 
the sumo he tells us may he observed in islands 
and peninsulas, and in mountains. 

This remarkable circumstance of mountains was 
notwithstanding so little noticed, that in 179a the 
author of an excellent aecuuiit of the territory of 
Carlsbad in Bohemia tells us he had made an ob- 
servation, which he had never met with In any phy- 
sical description of the earth, namely, that the 
southern declivity of all mountains was niiicli 
steeper than the northern, which he proves by in- 
stancing the Kr/gcbirge of Saxony, the Pyrenees, 
the mountains of Swit/erhind, Savoy, Carint>da, 
TjTole, Moravia, the Carpathian and Mount Htn- 
fhiis in Turkey, 2, Bcrgm. Jour. 1792, p. 385, in 
the note. 

liennan in his Geology, published in 1787, p. 90, 
has at least partially mentioned this circuiiistaiic*c, 
for he says that the eastern declivities of all moun- 
tains arc much gentler and more thickly covered 
with secondary strata, and to a greater height, 
than the western flanks, which ho instances in the 
Swedish and Nniwegian mountains, the Alps, the 
Caucasian, the Appeiiine and OuValiaii mouufuiiis; 
but the <(eclivities bearing a southern or nortiuati 
aspect he docs not mention. 

La Metheric, in the 4tli vol. of bis 'Bhoory of the 
Earth, of which the second edition appeared in 
1797, a work which abounds in excellent obs^uva- 
tions, p. 381 ; produces numerous instances of the 
jnc<iuality of the eastern and western declivities, 
bill scarce any of the northeinaiid southern, whose 
diiTciciice he does not seem to have noticed, but 
he makes a remark which we have not semi else- 
where, that the coasts of diircrcnt countries pre- 
sent sidiilar drelivilies. , 

With regaifl to eastern and western aspects, lie 
thinks that ;i dilfcrcul law lias obtained in Africa 
from that which has been observed in other coun- 
tries, for in tlial vu'it peninsula he imagines the 
eastern declivities of mountains are the steepest, 
and the- western the gentlest. Of this however he 
adduce s no other proof, than that the greatest riifiars 
are found on the western side; this Jroof seems 
insufficient, as, if mountains be situated far inland, 
great rivers may flow indiscriminately from any 
side of them, and sometimes few rivers flow even 
from the side whose descent is most moderate, for 
instance, from the eastcim side of the mountains of 
Syria ; the Elbe and the Oder, two of the greatest 
rivers in Germany, take their course from the 
western sides, the first of the Bohemian and the 
other of the Moravian mountains, which yet are 
the steepest. Many originate from lakes, as the 
Shannon with us; many take such a winding, 
course, that from a bare knowledge of the place of 
their di.semtoguement it is impossible to judge 
from what side of a mountain t)|py issue, if from 
any ; their course at most discovers the depression 
«f the genera level of the country. 


tain. 

In 1798, the celebrated traveller and circumna- 
vigator, John Rcinhold Foster, published a geo- 
logical tract which merits so much more attciitioot 
as all the facts were cither observed by himsolf, or 
related to him by the immediate obsorvcr.s. In 
this he states as a fact universally observed, that 
the south and soutli-cast sides of almost every 
mountain arc stc p, but that the north and north- 
west sides are geniiy eoiered and coiiiucted with 
secondary strata in which organic roinaiii:i abound’, 
which he. illustrates by various insl;uiro«s, some of 
which have been already, and others will presently 
be incntiuncd. 

Af present this fact attracts the greatest atten- 
tion, being obviously connected with the original 
strnctuie of the globe, and clearly proving thab 
iiioiinlains are not mere rortuitoii.s emptioiis un- 
coiinirtod with transactions on the surihi-e of the 
earth, as has of late been cunfidently advanced. 

\Vc .shall now state the principal obsiTvations 
relative to this object, thal have been made in dif- 
ferent parts of the world. 

In Europe* 

X. The mountains that separate Sweden from 
Norway extend from north to south, their western 
sides are steep and the eastern gentle, 1. Bergni. 
Erde Bcschrcib. p. 157. 

2. The Carpathian mountains run from E. to W* 
their southern sides toward.s Hungary are .steep, 
their northern towards Poland moderate, Foster* 
§ 46 . 

3. Dr. Walker, professor of natural history at 
Edinburgh, observed that the coasts and hills of 
Scotland are .steeper and hi-rher on the wc-stern 
side than on the eastern ; Jamison \s Mineralogy 
of Shetland, p. 3. However, Jamison observed, 
that the south side of the isle of Arran is the low- 
est, and the north side the highest, p. $1* 

4. The mountains of Wales arc gentle on the 
eastern and steep on the western side.s. 

5. The mountains of Partheiy, in the county of 
Mayo, are steep on the western side. 

6. The mountains which separate Saxony from, 
Bohemia descend gently 011 the Saxon or northern 
side, blit are steep on the Bohemian or southern 
side; Cbarpent, p- 75 - The southern declivity is 
to the noribctn as »ix to two, ad Bcrgm. Journ. 
179a, p. 384 and 385. 

7. The mountains which separate Silesia from 
Bohemia run nearly from E. to W. yet are steeper 
on the northern or Silesian side than on the oppo- 
site Bohemian; Assemanni Silesia, 335. Such 
branches as run from N.E. to S.W. have their west- 
ern covered with primordial strata, and conse- 
quently less steep; 4. New Rgz. p. 157. 

8. The Meissener in llessia is steeper on the N, 
and £. sides which face the Warra, than on the 
south and western; i. Bcrgm. Journ. 1789, p>a72. 

9. The mountains of the Hartz and Uabichts- 
wald arc steep on the south and gentle on the 
northern sides, Foster, § 46. 

10. The Pyrenees, which run from K. to AV. are 

steeper on the southern or Spanish side; Carbo- 
nicrcs, XIII. ^ 

IX. The mountains of Crim Tartary ar^;entle 
on the northern and steep on the southern sidcsj 
Foster, ibid. 

In Asia* 

la. The Ourals, which stretch from N. to S. 
are far steeper on the western than on the southern 
sides ; Herman Geologic, p# 90, and ad Ural Bes- 
chreib. p. 389. 
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■ 13. The mountain of Armenlc Co the west of 
the Ourals is steep oji its £. and N. tidesy but gentle 
on the southern and western; 1. Pallas Voy. 
p. 177. 

14. The Altaischan mountains are steep on their 
southern and western sides, but gentle on the north- 
ern and eastern ; Foster, ibid, and Herman ad. Ural 
Beschreib. p. 390, in the note. 

15. So also are the mountains of Caucasus, 3d. 
Schrift. Berl. Geselsch. 471. 

16. The mountains of Kamslcatska are steep on 
the eastern sides, Pallas, x Act. Petropol. 1777, 
P. 43 - 

17* The Ghauts in the Indian peninsula are 
steep on the western sides. 

i8. The mountains of Syria which run from N. 
to S. skirtins; the M«;ditcrranean, are said to be 
steeper on the western side facing the Mediter- 
ranean ; 4. La Metherie, p. 380. 

In America, 

The Cordelicre.<« run from N. to S. their western 
flanks towards the Pacific are steep, their eastern 
descend gradually. 

In Guiana there is a chain of mountains that 
run from K. to VV. their southern flanks arc steep, 
tlieir northern gentle; Voyages de Condamine, 
p. 140. 

To assign the causes of this almost universal al- 
lotment of unequal declivities to opposite points, 
and why the greatest are directed to the west and 
south, and the gentlest on the contrary to the east 
and north, it is necessary to consider, 

1. That all mountains were formed while cover- 
ed with water. 

2. That the earth was universally covered with 
water at two different sras, that of the cicatiun, and 
that of the Noachian deluge. 

3* That in the first sera we must discingu'sh two 
di&renc periods, that which preceded the appear- 
ance of dry land, and that which succeeded the 
creation of fish, but before the sea had been reduced 
nearly to its presect level ; during the former, the 
primsval mountains were formed, and during the 
last, most of the secondary mountains and strata 
were formed. 

4. That all mountains extend either from K. to 
VT. or from N. to S. or in some intermediate direc- 
tion between these cardinal points, which need not 
be particularly mentioned here, as the same species 
of reasoning must be applied to them as to those 
to whose aspebt they approach most. 

These preliminary circumstances being noticed, 
wc are next to obMrve that during the first a>ni, 
this vast mass of water moved in two general di- 
rections, at right angles with eaclL other, the one 
from K* to W. which needs not to be proved, being 
the course of tides which still continue, but were 
in that ocean necessarily stronger and higher than 
at present: the other from N. to S. the water tend- 
ing to those vast abysses then formed in the vicinity 
of the .south pole, as shewn in my former essays. 
Before either motion could be propagated, a consi- 
derable time roust have elapsed. 

How the piinuaval mountains formed, at the 
comra^cement of the first xra, and before this 
doublAiiection of the waters took place, must have 
opposed -a . considerable obstacle to the motion of 
that fluid in sense that crossed that of the di- 
xeetion of these mountains. Thus the mountains 
that stretch from N. to S. must have opposed the 
motion of the waters from E. to W. this opposition 
dimiflishing the motion of that fluid disposed it to 
audbr the earthy particles with which in those early 


i^riods it must have been impregnated, to crystal* 
lize or be deposited on these eastern flanks, and 
particularly on those of the highest mountains, for 
over the lower it could easily pass ; these depositions 
being incessantly repeated at heights gradually di- 
minishing as the level of the waters gradually low- 
ered, must have rendered the eastern declivities or 
descent gentle, gradual, and moderate, while the 
western sides receiving ifo such accessions from 
depositions, must have remained steep and craggy. 

Again, the primsval mountains that run from 
£. to W*. by opposing a similar resistance to the 
course of the waters from N. to S. must have occa- 
sioned similar depositions on the northern sides of 
these mountains against which these waters im- 
pingccT, and thus smoothed them. 

Where mountains intersect each other in an ob- 
lique direction, the N. E. side of one range being 
contiguous to the S.W. flanks of another range, 
there ihe afBux of adventitious particles on the 
north-east side of the one must have frequently 
extended to the S. W. side of the ether, particularly 
if that afflux were strong and copious; thus the 
Erzgebirge of Saxony, which run from W. to 
have their N..E. sides contiguous to the S.W. side 
of the Riesengebirge that separate Silesia from Eo- 
hemia, and hence these Iatt;:r arc covered with the 
same beds of gneiss, Ac. as the northern sides of 
the Saxon, and thereby are rendered smooth and 
gentle comparatively to the opposite side, which 
being sheltered, remains steep and abrupt, which 
explains the seventh observation. 

The causes here assigned explain why the cover- 
ing of adventitious strata on the highest mountains 
is generally thinnest at the greatest height, and 
thickest toward.s the foot of the mountain ; for the 
bulk of the water that contained the adventitious 
particles being proportioned to its depth, and the 
mass of earthy particles with which it was charged 
being proportioned to the bulk of water that con- 
tained them, it is plain, that as the height of water 
gradually decreased, the depositions from it on the 
higher parts of the mountains must have been less 
copious than un the lower, where they must have 
been oftener repeated. 

i-lcncc, z. granitic mountains, generally the most 
ancient, frequently have their nortlicrn or eastern 
sides covered with strata of gneiss cr micaceous 
shistus, and this often with argillite, or prinncval 
sand-stone, or lime-stone, these being cither of 
somewhat later forfhation or longer suspendible in 
water. 

Hence, 3. different species of stone are often found 
at different heights of the same flank of a moun- 
tain, according as the water which conveyed these 
B^'cics happened to be differently impregnated at 
dilTerent heights; during its first xra its depositions 
formed the primitive stony masses, but after the 
creation of fish, lime-stone, sand-stone, farcilites, 
and secondary argillites, in which piscine remains 
are found, were deposited. But during the second 
sera, viz. that of the Noachian deluge, by reason of 
the violence and irregularity of its aggression, the 
depositions were more misccilaneous'and are found 
at the greatest heights; yet in general they may 
well be distinguished by the remains of land ani- 
mals, or of vegetables, or of both, which they prea 
sent in their strata (or at least by the impressions 
of vegetables which they bear) as these mfist have 
been conveyed after the earth had been inhabited. 
But mountains regularly stratified bearing such re* 
mains, for instance the carboniferous, cannot be 
deemed to have bten formed in a period so tumul* 
tuoui. DjarioB this deluge the waters also held a 
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prdpe^ing u first from tou^ so 
north, and afterwards in. both opposite diroetiom* 

Hence, and from varioqs contingent local causes, 
as partial inundations, earthquakes, volcanos, the 
erosion of rivers,^ the clapsion of strata, disintigra* 
tion, the disruption of the lofty mounda by which 
many lakes were^ anciently hemmed in, several 
changes were produced in particular countries that 
may at first sight .appear, though in reality they 
are not, caceptjons .to the operations of the general 
causes already stated. 

Xhus the mountains of Kamskatska had their 
eastern Banks torn and rendered abrape by the ir- 
ruption of the general deluge, probably, accompa- 
nied by earthquakes. And thus the Mcissener had 
its E. and N. flanss undermined by the river Warra, 
as Werner has sfiewn ; tlms the eighth and six- 
teenth. observations are accounted fur, as is the 
thirteenth, by the vast Inundations so frequent in 
this country, i Pallas, p. 171, which undermined or 
coi reded side, while the western were smooth- 
ed by the calcareous depositions from the numerous 
rivers in its vicinity. 

Hence, 4. wc see why on different sides of lofty 
mountains dinircnt species of stones are found, as 
Pallas and Saussure have observed, u Sauss. § 981, 
a circumstance v/hich Saussure imagined alniost 
inexplicable, but which Dolomieu has since hap- 
pily explained, by shewing that the current which 
conveyed Che calcar 'uus substances to the north- 
ern, eastern, and iiorth-easterti sides of the .Alps, for 
instance, wsis stopped by the height of these moun- 
tains, knd thus prevented from conveying them to 
•uthern sides, and thus the north-eastern sides 
^rendered more gentle than the opposite, 3. 
Rotx. p* 425, conformably to the theory here 

Hence, jr where several lofty ridges run parallel 

each other, it must frequently happen that the 
external should intercept the depositions that do 
not surmount them, and thus leave the internal 
ridges steep on both sides. 

Hence, 6. low granitic or other primitive hills 
arc fj'oqucntly uncovered by adventitious strata on 
all rides, as at Phanet in the county of Donegal, or 
arc covered on all sides ; the impregnated waters 
cither easily passing over them, or stagnating upon 
them, according to the greater or less rapidity of 
its course, and the obstacles it t»t with. 

The twofold motion of the ancient ocean is no- 
ticed both by ItufFon and Bergman, but neither of 
them have deduced from it Che true explanation of 
the phenomena of which we here ereat: Bufibn 
attributes the formation of secondary mountains to 
deposition OFRedimepts from the sea after the ex- 
istence of fish, t. Epoqurs, p. X43, in 8vo. whi^h 
he says invest^ the bases of mountains without 
noticing any distinction of sides, p. 144 and 170. 
He chinks these aedimenci^ were equally conveyed 
from both poles towards tho equator, for it is the 
equatorial regions that he thinks those mighty ca- 
verns opesMd, towards which the primitive ocean 
was Jffipetootisly borne and in- which it Was iii- 
gulphed, p. 181, 18a, and 183* If $0, similar de- 
clivities should be formed on the sonthern as on 
the northern sides of mountains, which is contrary 
to the foe ts. His explankiion of the east- 

ern and wfisfom dcellvities is defociive and errone- 
ous; fof li^atttilmtes the abruptness of the western 
•ides'to the eiroBfoii of the coasts on that side (an 
eiesfon'fiiat enisteonl^ In foficy) ax^ the smooth*, 
nets of the eastern to the gtadoal ^eseitjon and re* 
Ireat-of the sea ondluit si(^ p, 1^4 and zSj, a re* 
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treat equally fictitious, as Dc Luc hu well slrtwm 
Whereas since the general motion of thes a i.s froQi 
£. to W. if the erosion wcieof cither side it sbO(;Ad 
rather be on the eastern than on the western 5 be* 
sides, if the gentle declivities of the eastern sides of 
mountains arose from the gradual retreat of the 
the petriiactions t'f the secondary mountains thus 
formed should censist of such hhell-fish as inhabit 
shallow seas or shores, wherea*^ tliev consist chiefly 
of those called pelagic®, which iuhubit the greatest 
depths. 

With respect to the eastern and western dedivi- 
tie.s, Mr. Hargman'ii arcount of the origin of their 
inequality agrees exactly with mine, 2. Bergin, 
Erdekluret $ 183 and 187, but he lails in account- 
ing for the inequality of the northern and southcru» 
for he supposes the course of the wafer to tend 
equally from both poles towards the squator, which 
would render the dcpusitiotis equaf on both sides, 
which is contrary to observation. ' 

Mountains (Height of). See Baro* 

METER. 

Mountains (WlUtjJ,- See Kxw Hamp- 
shire. ..-r 

Mountains op Til'd 'M oon, a chain of 
inoanl^ius in Afrioa, extending themselves be- 
tween Abyssinia and Monomotapn, aipl re- 
ceiving the above denomination from* their 
great height. 

Mountains oP the Lions, also in*. 
AiVica, divide Nigritia from Guinea, and ex- 
tend as far as Hihiopia. ^They were styled by 
tho ancients thciuouiuainsof God, on account 
of ihch* being greatly subject to thunder and 
lightning* 

Mountain of Forty-days, a moun- 
tain of Judea, situated in the plain ol Jcricho 
to the north of that city. According; to the 
Abbe Mariti'n description, the suiiiiiut of if is 
covered neither with plinibs, tnrf, nor e.'irlh; 
it consists ahuo^l entirely of .a solid mass of 
while .m uble, th.c surlaro of which is become 
yellow by the injuries of the air. 

Mo'u'ntain. a. {inoiiivjtus, Latin.) Found 
on tiic mountains ; pcrtair.i'.:gio tho mountains) 
growing on the inounUins XShakipeare), 

Mountain-ask, in botany^ SeeSoRBUS. 

Mountain-blue, in mineralogy. Sc8 
Cuprum. 

Mountain-butter. Sec Alumek. 

Mountain- CORK, in mineralogy. See 
Asbestos. 

MouNTAiN-PLAXf ill mineralogy. See 
Asbestos. 

Mountain-grebNj in mineralogy. See 
Cuprum. 

Mountain-leather, in mineralogy. 
See Asbestos. 

Mountain-wood, in mineralogy. See 
Asbestos.' 

MOUNTAINE'KR. #. (from mounif^in.) 

1. An inhabitant of the mountains {Bentley)^ 

2. A savage ; a freebooter ; a rustic {Milion)> 
MO'UNTAINOT. s. (from woanfofii,) A, 

hillock ; a s^ll mount (^Sidney), 

M0'UNtAll9OUS, a. (from mountain.) 
1. Hilly) fidl of mountains iBumet). B. 
Large as reoqnqjfcatna.), huge (pii’ar). 3, In* 
habiting mbimtasns (Bacon), 
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MOUNT AINOUSNESS: «. State ofbeing 

full of mountains (Brer«tifoo^. 

MO'UNTANT. a. {montant, Fr.) Rising 
on hijsh (Sftftksptore)^ 

MO'UNTEoANK. t. {mphtare in lanco» 
Italian.) 1« A doctor that mounts a bench in 
the market, and boasts his infallible remedies 
and cures [Hudibras), 8. Any boastful and 
false pretender (Siakt.). 

. , 7b Mo^Untebank. v. a, (from the noun.) 
To cheat by false boasts or pretences (S/iak^ 
ppeare). 

MO'UNTENANCE. s. Amount of a thing 
in space : obsolete (Spenser). 

MOUNTER, j. (from iffotmf.) One that 
mountH (Dray ton). 

MO'UN IT. j. (montie, French.) The rise 
of a hawk (Sfdnep)^ 

7b MOURN, f. II. (mupnan, Saxon.) 1. 
To grieve; to be sorrowful (Bacon). 2, To 
wcai the habit of sorrow (Pope), 3. To pre- 
serve ajmearance of grief (Samuel). 

To Mourn, v. I. To grieve for; to la- 
ment (Addison). 2. To utter in a sorrowful 
manner (Milton). 

MOUHNE. s. (motne, Fr.) The round end 
of a staff the part of a lance to which the 
sted part is fixed (Sidney). 

MCyURNER. s. (fn m aioMfit.) 1 . One that 
mourns ; one that grie\ea (Skaksp,). 2. One 
who follows a funer#in black (Dry den). 3. 
Sonie.thing iis«*d at funerals (Dry den). 

MO'URNFUL. a. (mourn ' and Juli,) 1, 
Having the appearance of sorrow (Dryden). 
.2, Causing sorrow (Shahpeare). 3. Sorrow- 
ful; feeling sorrow (Prior). 4. Betokening 
jmrrow ; exf^rcssive of grief (Skakspeare). 

MO'URNFULLY. fld. Sorrowfully; with 
soDow (Shakspeare). 

MO'URNFULNESS. i. (from mournful.) 
1 . Sorrow; grief. 2. Show of grief ; appear- 
ance of sorrow. 

. MO'URNING. $. (from iwattrn.) I. La- 
mentation ; sorrow (Eidras). 2. The dress of 
sorrow (Dryden). 

Mourning, a narticular dress or habit 
Worn lo signify griet on some melancholy oc- 
oision, particularly the death of friends or of 
great public characters. Tlie modes of inouru- 
mg are various in different countries ; as also 
are the colours that obtain for that end. In 
&rope, the ordinary colour for mourning is 
black ; in China, it is white ; in Turkey, blue 
or. violet; in £^pt, yellow; in Ettriopia, 
prbwd. White obtained formerly in Castile 
on the death of tlieir princes. Herrera ob- 
•enres, that the last time it was used was in 
}498, at the death of prince John. Each fueo- 
ple pretend to have tneir reasons for the p^i- 
Cular colour of their mourning : white is sop- 
prisco to denote purity ; yellow, that, death is 
the end of human hopes, in regard , that leaves 
when 4hey fall, and flowers whcn'ffiey fade, 
Seeoihe yellow; brown denotes the earthy, 
vhithet the dead returns blacky. the prWaripn 
fis,l>eing the privation, of limt^Uue 
whtc^ it is£ppM:tbe 
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deceased does enjoy ; and purple or violet^ OUT* 
row on the one sirle, and hope oti the other, ite 
being a mixture of black and blue. 

Mourntnq, among the ancients, was exr 
pressed various ways. Amongst the Jews, on 
the death of their relations or intimate friends, 
grief or mourning was signified by weeping, 
tearing their clothes, smiting their breasts, or 
tearing them with their najls, pulling or cuU 
ting off their hair and l)eards, ivalkiv'g softly, 
i. e. bare-foot, lying upon the ground, fasting, 
or eating upon the gr^nd. "jfhey kept them- 
selves close shut up in their houses, covered 
their faces, and abstained from all work, even 
reading the law, and saying their usual prayers. 
They neither dressed themselves, nor made 
their beds, nor shaved themselves, nor cut their 
nails, nor went into the bath, nor saluted any 
body : 80 that sulkiness seems to have been aii 
indication of sorrow ; and dirtiness, of distress. 
The time of mourning among the Jews was 
generally seven clays \ though this was length- 
ened or shortened according to circumstances ; 
but thirty days were thought sufficient upn 
the severest occasions. The different |)erJO(ls 
of tlie time of mourning required different de- 
grees of grief, and different tokens of it. 

The (jrecks, on the death of friends, showed • 
their sorrow hy secluding themselves from all 
gaiety, entertainments, games, public solernnH 
ties, the enjoyment of wine, and the delights 
of music. They sat in gloomy and solitary 
places, stripped themselves of all external orna<« 
ments, put on a coarse bigek stuff by way of 
mourning, tore their hair, shaved their heads^ 
rolled themselves in the dust and mire,sprinkle4 
ashp ori their heads, smote their breasts with 
their palms, tore their faces, and frequently 
cried out with a lamentable voice and drawling 
tone, reiterating the interjection , ,, i, i, * ; hence 
funeral lamentations were called E^lyel. If 
they appeared in public during the time of 
mourning, they had a veil thrown over their 
faces and heads. During the funeral proces- 
sion, certain persons called march- 

ed before, and sung melancholy strains called 
oX94t/^^M ; mm and atXivM. These vocal 
mourners sung thrice during the procession 
round the pile and round the grave. Flutes 
were also usid to heighten the solemnity. At 
the funerals of soldiers, their fellow^pldiers who 
attended, as a testimony of.their affliction, bfld 
their shields, their spears, and the rest of their 
armour, inverted. 

As to the tokens of private grief among the 
Romans, they were the same as those already 
observed as customary amongst the Greeks. 
Black or dark-brown were the colours of thf 
mourning habits worn by the nten ; ifliey were 
also common to the women. The mourning 
of the emperors at first was. black. In the 
time of Augustus, the women wore white 
▼ells, and tlm rcBt of their dress bluch. FTOtii 
the time of Domitian they wpie nothing hu^ 
white habits, without any omamenu o^ gold, 
jewels^ or pearls. The men jet their hint and 
beaiflsgrovr, ahd woie no wieaths of flowers * 
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tAi (heir heads while the days of indomhig 
.eantinued. The longest time of mouming, 
was ten months : this was Numa*s establish- 
. ment, and took in his i^hole year. For a wi- 
dow to marry during this time was inhimous. 
Mourning was not used for children Who died 
under three years of age. From this age to ten 
they mourned as many months as the child liras 
years old. A remarkable victory, or other 
happy event, occasioned the shortening of the 
time of mourning :/ the birth of a child, or the 
attainment of any remarkable honour in the 
.family, certain feasts in honour of the gods, or 
the consecration of a temple, had the same 
effect. After the battle at Cannae, the com- 
monwealth decreed that mourning should not 
be worn for more tliati thirty days, that the loss 
.might be forgot as soon as possible. When 
public magistrates died, or persons of great note, 
also when any remarkable calamity naiipened, 
nil public meetings were intermitted, ail olaces 
nf concourse were shut ujn^, and the whole city 
put on a face of sorrow. This also was the cus- 
tom of Athens, and was even observed upon the 
death of Socrates, not long after he had been 
.sentenced to death by their judges. 

. MO'CJRNINGLy. ad. (from mourning.) 
'^Ith the ^pearaiice of sorrowing (Skahp!). 

MOURZOUK, a city of Africa, and capital 
jof the kingdom of Fezzan, situate on the 
banks of a small river, and well supplied with 
water by a multitude of wells and springs. It 
is surrounded by a high wall, which not only 
furnishes the means of defence, but affords to 
the government an opportunity of collecting, 
at its three gates, a tax on all goodsdCthoum 
provisions are exempted) that are brought ior 
the supply of its pjrople. Being formerly built 
wirh' stone, it still retains the appellation of 
a Christian town, and the medley which it pre- 
lents to the eye, of the vast ruins of ancient 
buiMing^, and of the hiimble cottages of earth 
and sand, that form the dwellings of its present 
Arab inhabitants, is singularly grotesque and 
strange: QG2 miles $. Mesiirata, and940 N.£. 
Tofnbucto. Lon. 15. 5 £. Lat. 27. 80 N. 

. MOUSE, plural mice, s, (mup. Sax.) The 
•mallest*of all beasts ; a little animal haunting 
houses and corn-lields {Derham), 

To Mouse, v, n. (from the noun.) To catch 
mice (Shakfpeare), 

' Mouse, ill mastiology. SeeMus. 

Movse-baEi in botany. See Hikrachium. 

Mouse-tail. See Myosurus. 

Mouse (Dhr), SeeMvoxus. 

Mouse eShrew). SecSoRBX. 

• MO'USEHUNT. s. {mouse and hunt.) 
ICmiSer ; one. that hunts mice {S^akspeart;). 

MOXISE-UOLE. 9. {mouse aud^ hole.) 
Small hole (Sfillingfleei), 

MCFUSER. s. (from mouse,) One that 
ealcHes mice {Swift), 

MU'UjSE TR AP. s. {foouse and trap.) A 
inare oejnn in which mice are taken {Hale), 

. MOlSTACH^n mastiolo^. See Si mi A. 

MOUSUL, nir StosuL, a ^wn of Asiaiio 
turkey, in the^ province of Diarbekir, situated 
in a plain, on the west bank of Hhc Tigris, sur* 
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founded with walls and ditches, and defimded 
with a castle. Almost all the houses are buHi 
of stone ; the Tigris is deep and rapid, and Is 
crossed by a brid^ of boats. The uir is healtKy 
in spring, hot in summer, feverish in oiitumn^ 
and inconveniently cpld in winter. The iii<» 
habitants consist of Arabians, Turks, Persiani', 
and Cnrds, all'whlch languages arc spoken. 
The Mahom^uns pay great respect to rhe torali 
of one Dscherdschis, or George, whom they call 
a prophet. The Nestoriaii patriarch of Syria 
resides at Elkasch, near the town, where also 
arc found many Christians, Arminians, Greeks, 
and Maronites. This city is not so flourishing 
as itdias been ; however, the inliahiiants carry 
on considerable manufactures of cotton. Mer- 
chandize from India is brought hither by the 
way ofBassora, and European goods by thu way 
of Aleppo : 840 miles E. Aleppo, and 480 
W.N.W. Ispahan, Lon. 41. 15 £• Lat. 35. 
40 N. 

MOUTH, s, (mulS, Sax.) 1. The apertufo 
in the head of any animal at which the food is 
received {Locke). 2. The opening; that at 
which any thing enters; the entrance (^2ruM.), 

3. The instrument of speaking {L* Estrange), 

4, A speaker ; a rhetorician ; the nrincqial 
orator {Addison), 5, Cry ; voice {Dry den), 

6. Distortion of the mouth ; wry face {Add.), 

7. Down in the Mouth^ Injected 5 clouded 
in the countenance {L* Estrange), 

Mouth, {os.) In anatomy. The cavity 
of the mouth is well known. The parts 
which constitute it are the common integu- 
ments, the lips, the muscles of the upper and 
under jaw, the palate, two alveolar arches, the 
gums, the tongue, the checks, and saJival 
glands. The bones of the mouth are the two 
Su|>erior maxillary, two palatine, the iowef 
jaw, and thirty-two teeth. The arteries of 
the external ])arls of the mouth are branches 
of the infra-orbital, inferior alveolar, .ind facial 
arteries. The veins cmg|,y themselves into the 
external jugulars. The nerves are branches 
from tlie fifth and seventh pair. The use of 
the mouth is for mablicatiun, speech, respira- 
tion, deglutition, suction, and taste. 

Derbain observes, that the mouth in the 
several species of animals is nicely adapted to 
the uses of such a part, and well sized and 
shaped for the formation of speech, the gather- 
ing and receiving of food, the catching of prey* 
&c. In some creatures it is wide and lai^, 
in others Utile and narrow ; in some it is formed 
with a deep incisure irtto the head, for the bet- 
ter catching and holding of prey, and moro 
easy communication of hard, large, and trouble- 
some food 5 and in others with a shorter in* 
cisnre, for the gathering and holding of herba- 
ceous food. In liirds it is neatly shaped for 
piercing the air ; hard and horny, to supply tha 
want of teeth; hooked in tlie rapacious kind# 
to catch and hold jtheir prev ; long and slendct 
in those that have their Ipod to grn)M foe in 
inooribh p1ac^; 'and broad and long in those 
that searen forit in the mud. Nor is the imiuitt 
less remarkable in ifisects : in s<»fne it is fbrci- 
pated* to CEtdii hold, tear the prey 5 ut 
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etlieis aculeated, to pierce and wound animals 
and suck their blood ; in others, strongly rigid, 
with jaws and teeth, to gnaw and scrape out 
their food, carry burdens, perforate the earth, 
nay the hardest wood, and even stones them- 
selves, for houses and n^sts for their young. 

Mouth, in botany, the opening ot the 
tube in the corol. 

Mouth, in the manage. The external 
parts of the mouth are the li|^. Vac beard, the 
end of the nose, being a continuation of the 
upper lip, and the chin. The internal parts 
are the bars, the tongue, the channel, the pa- 
late, and the teeth. 

^ The mouth of a liorsc should he moderate in 
size; for when too wide, we find much 
difficulty to bit a horse, so as that he may not 
swallow it, as the term is : and, if he have 
a little mouth, it will be difficult to get the 
mouth of the bit rightly fixed in it. 

'I'o have a good mouth, a horse should have 
a well-raised neck ; and if it be somewhat 
large and thick, it ought to be at least well 
turned. But if his jaw-bones be too close, 
and he have also a short and tl)jck neck, so 
that he cannot place his head right, his having 
a mod mouth will avail but little. 

The compliance and obedience of a horse is 
owing, partly, to the tender or quick scnce of 
his mouth, which makes him afraid of being 
hurt by the bit ; and partly by his natural dis- 
position and inclination to obey. 'I’hc mouth 
18 called sensible, fine, tender, light, &c. Sonic 
horses have so fine a mouth, that they stop if 
the horseman does but bend his body behind, 
and raise his hand, without slaying for the pull 
or check of the bridle. 

1 . A mouth is said to be fixed and certain, 
when a horse does not chack or beat upon the 
hand. 

A false mouth, is a mouth that is net at 
all sensible, though the parts look well, and 
are all well formed. ^ 

3. A mouth of a mil appui, or rest upon 
the hand, is one that has not the tender 
nice sense of some fine moiitiis, but never- 
theless has a fixed and certain rest, and sulfcrs 
a hand that is a little hard, without chacking 
or beating upon the hand, without bearing 
down or resisting the bit, insomuch that he 
will bear a jerk of the bridle without being 
much moved. 

For thearnm provide a horse with a mouth 
that bears a full rest upon the hand ; for, if 
you take one of a tender nioutli, and another 
liOTse run against him in a fight, he will be 
apt to rise upon his hind-feet, which a horse 
of a harder mouth would not do. 

4. A mouth that be.irs more than a full rest 
Upon the hand, iuiplir s a horse that does not 
owy but with great difficulty. You will rea- 
dily stop such a horse, for his mouth is' above 
ifc full appui upon tlie hand., » 

Mouth, a. «. (from the noun.) To 
jipeak big ; to sneak in a strong and loud voice ; 
to vociferate (Addison). 

: Jh Mouth, a. a. l* ToHtter with a voice 

(Shakspoart). 2, To chew j 
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to eat (Shahspeare). 3 . To seize in tho 
mouth (thy den). 4, To form by the mouth 

MO'I^THED. a. (from mouth.) Furnished 
with a mouth (Pope). 

MCVUTH-FRIEND s. (mouth undfnend.) 
One who professes friendship without intend* 
ing it (Shahspeare). 

MO'UTHFDL. s. (mouth ond full.) 1. 
What the mouth contains at once. S. Any 
proverbially small quantity (L* Estrange). 

MO'UTH-HONOUH. s. (mouth and Aa- 
no7tr.) Civility outwardly expressed without 
sincerity (Shahpeare). 

MO'iJTHI^KSS. a. (from mouth.) Being 
without a mouth. 

MOUTH-PIHCE. A little silver or brass 
appendage inserted at the end of the tube of % 
French- liorn, or triiinpet, to receive the pres- 
sure of the lips in performance. 

MOW- s. (mope, Saxon, a heap.) A loft 
or chamber where hay or corn is laid up 
(Tusser). 

To ]\Iow. V. n. (from the noun.) To put 
in a mow. 

To Mow. V. a. preter. mowed, part. mown. 
(mapan, Saxon.) 1. To cut with a scythe 
(Spenser). 2. To cut clown with speed and 
violence (Skakspeart). 

To Mow. V. n. To gather the harvest 
(Waller). 

Mow. s. (moue, French.) Wry mouth; 
distorted face (Shahspeare). 

To Mow. V. n. (from the noun.) To make 
mouths ; to distort tha face (Ascham). 

^ To iViaWBURN. f. 71. (mow and lum.) 
To ferment and lieal in the mow for want of 
beio^ dry (Mortimer). 

MOWKE, one of the Sandwich islands 
discovered by Captain Cook, is 163 miles in 
circunifcicnee. A low isthmus divides it into 
two circular ]>cr.ins»i]as, of which the eastern 
is double the size of the western. The moun- 
tains in both ri«e to an exceeding great heichf, 
and may be seen at the distance of more than 
30 leagues. The northern shores, like those 
of Owyhee, afford no soundings, and the coun- 
try presents the same appearance of verdure and 
fertility. Near the west point of the smaller 
peninsula is a spacious bay, with a sandy beach 
shaded with cocoa-nut trees. The country 
behind has a most romantic appearance, the 
hills rising almost peqieDdicularly in a great 
variety of peaked forms ; and their steep sides 
and Jeep chasms between theih are covered 
with trees. The tops of these hills are entirely 
hare, and of a recldish-brown colour. The 
number of inhabitants are computed at about 
65,000. Lon. 176. 56 W. Lat. 20 . 63 N. 

MOWER. I. (from mow.) One who cuts 
with a sevthe. 

MOXA JAPONICA. (Moxa, Japanese.) 
A soft lanuginous substance, prepared in 
Japan, from the young leaves or a species of 
mugwort, by hating theoi when thoroughly 
driS, and nibbing them betwixt the hands,, 
till *'on]y the fine fibres are left. Moxa it 
celebcsted in the eastern countries, for pro* 
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mting and cnring many disaiders, by being 
burnt oil the skin ; a little cone of it is lain 
upon the part, previously moistened, and set on 
fire on the top, burns down with a temperate 
and glowing heat, and produces a dark -coloured 
spot, the ulceration of^which is promoted by 
putting a little garlic, and the ulcer either 
healed up when the eschar separates, or kept 
running for a length of time, as ditferent 
circumstances may require. See Arte- 
misia. 

MOYLE. See Mule. 

MOZART (Wolfgang), the celebrated 
German musician, was burn at Salzburg in 
the year 1756. liis father was also a musician 
of some eminence. 

At the age of three years, young Mozart, 
Attending to the lessons which his sister, then 
seven years old, was receiving at the harpsi- 
chord, became captivated with hariiiouy; 
and when she had left the instrument, lie 
would instantly place himself at it, find the 
thirds, sound them with the liveliest joy, and 
employ whole hours at the exercise. His 
father, urged by such early and striking indi- 
cations of genius, immediately began to teach 
him some little airsj and soon perceived that 
his pupil improved even beyonrl the hojits he 
had formed of him. Half an hour was gene- 
rally suflicient for his acquiring a minuet a 
little song, which, when once learned, he 
would of himself perform with taste and ex- 
pression. 

At the age of six years he had made such a 
progress as to be able to compose short pieces 
for the harpsichord, which his father was 
obliged to commit to paper for him. From 
that time nothing made any impression upn 
him but harmony; and infantine aniuseraciits 
lost all their attractions unless music had a 
share in them. He advanced from day to day, 
not by ordinary and insensible degrees, but 
with a rapidity which hourly excited new 
surprise in his parents — the happy witnesses of 
his progress. 

His lather returning home one day with a 
stranger, found little Mozart with a }>en in his 
hand. •• What are you writing ?’* said he. A 
concerto for the harpsichord,” replied the child. 
** Let us see it (rejoined the father) ; it is a 
marrcllous concerto without doubt.” He then 
look the paper, and saw nothing at first but a 
mass of notes mingled with blots of ink by the 
xnal-address of the young composer, who, un- 
skilled in the management ot the pen, had 
dipped it too freely in the ink ; and having 
blotted and smeared his paper, had endeavour- 
ed to make out his ideas with his fingers ; but 
oii a ebser examination, his father was lost in 
wonder ; and his eyes delighted and flowing 
with became rivctled to the notes. See 
j^exdleimed’.he to the stranger) how just and re- 
i^lar It afiys 1 but it is impossible to play it j 
It is loo dlmciilt.'* ' It is a concerto (said the 
child), and mdstbe^ practised till one can play 
it. . Hear how this part goes.’' He then sat 
down to perforni it ; but was not able*to exe- 
mktk the passages with siafficiant fluency to do 
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j ustice to his own ideas. Ex traordinaiy as liis 
manim facility was unircrsally allowed to be 
for his age, it did not keep pace with the pro- 
gress of nis knowledge and iux'eiition, Such 
an instance of intellectual advancement, in a 
chihl only six years ol’ age, is so far out of the 
common road of nature, thatwc can only con- 
template the fact with astonishment, and ac- 
knowledge, that the po-isible rapiihiy of mental 
maturation is not to he calculucd. 

In the year ! 762, his father tool; him and his 
sister to Munich, where he performed a con- 
certo before the elector, which excited the ad- 
miration of the whole court : nor was he less 
applaiuled at Vienna, where the emperor called 
him the little sorcerer. 

His ftiilicr gave him lessons only on the 
harpsichord ; h\it lie privately taught himself 
the violin ; and his command of the instru- 
ment afforded the elder Mozart the utmost sur- 
prise, when he one day at a concert took a se- 
cond violin, and acquitted himi^elf with more 
than pa:\sable address. True genius sees no 
obstacles. It will not therefoie excite our 
wonder, if nis conslant success in whatever he 
attempted begot an unbounded confidence 
ill his own fiowers ; he had even the lauda- 
ble hardihood lu undertake to qualify him- 
self for the first violin, and did not long 
remain short of the necessary proficicn^. 

He had an ear so correct, that he felt the 
most inimitc discordancy; and such a fond- 
ness for study, that it was frequently neces- 
sary to take him by force from the instrii- 
ment. This love of application never dimi- 
nished. He every day passed a considerable 
lime at his harpsichord, and generally prac- 
tised till a late hour at night. Another cha- 
racteristics] trait of real genius; always full of 
its object, and lost as it were in itself. 

In the year 1763 he made, with his father 
and sister, his first grand musical journey. He 
visited Paris ; and vvas*heard by the brench 
court in the chapel-royal at Versailles, where 
his talent on the organ was admired cvea 
more than on the harpsichord. At Paris the 
musical travellers gave two concerts, which 
procured them the highest reputation, and the 
distinction of public portraits. It was here 
that a set of sonatas for tlie harpsichord, some 
of his earliest compositions, were engraved and 
published. 

From Paris they went to London, where 
they alvo gave two concerts, consisting of sym- 
phonies composed by young Mozart, who evea 
at that early age sang also with much expres- 
sion, and practised publiciv with his sister. 
Mozart ptaj'ed already at sigtit, and in a con- 
cert, at which the king was one of his audi- 
tors, a bass being placed before him as a ground^ 
immediately applied to it a most beainiful 
melody. Those who are best acquainted 
with the extent uf such a Usk will ^ the 
most astonish^ at such mature familiarity 
with the intricacies of the science, and such 
prompt aud. ready invention in so juvenile a 

' From LosdoDf where Mozart also published 
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ihc son&tav for the harp»(chord| the mu< 
ttcal family went to HoUaml,' thence ag^in to 
t'rance> and in 17()6 returned to Sal£borg« 
There this extraordinary youth remained more 
than a year in perfect repose; devoting tho 
whole of his time to the study of composition, 
the principlea of which he scrutinized with the 
depth and ueuetration of confirmed manhood. 

man uef Bach, Hasse, and Handel, were 
his chief guides and models ; though lie by no 
means neglected the old Italian masters. 

Ill 17C)8 he again visited Vienna, where Jo- 
seph II. engaged him to set to music a comic 
0])era, entitled. La Finta ScinpUce, which ob- 
tained the approbation of Has^e and Metaslasio. 
At the house of the prince of Kaunite, it often 
happened that the first Italian air which came 
to Wnd would be given him, that in the pre- 
sence of the company he might add to it ac- 
companiments for numerous instruments ; 
which he would write in the first style of 
excellence, and without the least premedita- 
tion. This is at once a proof with what acute- 
ness of observation he had listened to the mu- 
sic of the best masters ; how intill^ale he had 
already rendered himself with the characters, 
capacities, and effects of the different instru- 
ments 3 and what skill he had acquired in that 
abstruse art of mixed combination which, 
while it calculates the conjoint effect of 
sounds, as they regard the established laws of 
harmony, accoininodates the different parts to 
the scales, tones, and powers of the respective 
instruments by which they are to be executed. 
It was at this time also that, although hut 
twelve years of age, he composed the music 
for the consecration of the church of orphans, 
at the performance of which he himself pre- 
sided. 

In 1769 Motart again returned to Salzburg, 
where he became mailre de concert. Not 
having yet seen Italy, in December of the 
same year he set out for that seat of the fine 
arts, 'i'huse talents which had already excited 
the adiniraiion of Germany* France, and 
j|ng1and, now awakened in tiiat land of mu- 
aicai taste the most lively cnthusiaHni. 

In 1771 he had mi sooner gi\en personal 
proofs of his genius, ihuii ia scriilura for the 
following carnival was coni'crrcfl upon him. 
He visited Bologna, then as famous for har- 
inonic excellence as Naples, where the cele- 
brated theorist Martini was amazed to see a 
Gernian boy work and cxicute the theme t^f a 
fi^ue which lie presented to him, ' in the ex- 
Ifa^inary style iu which Mozart acquitted 
himself. lie next went ui Florence. Florence 
hven enhanced the culogiuuis which Bologna 
nad lavished upon him. 

During the holy week he arrived at Home, 
knd attsUted .Rt the Miserere the Sixdne 
chapel; which perforraance is jhstly consider^ 
PB the »# ptui uffra of vocal rtiusic. This cir- 
eutpstaRce’claints particular notice, as induC- 
' f ng a proof of another CicuUy of hlS'mliKl, 
fmly to he equalfed by those; wohderfiil powers 
Whiith lie had Already dembhsmted. Ho was 


and therefore piqaed himself on retaining'it hi 
his memory. Having heard it with attentfoni 
he went home, made out a manuscript from 
recollection, returned the next day to the cha« 
pel, heard the piece a second time, corrected 
the rough draught, and produced a transcript, 
which surprised all Himie. ^ This Miserere 
formed a scorer numerous in its parts, and ex- 
tremely difficult of execution. His mind had 
endiraced and refined the w^hole 1 

He soon after received from the pope the 
order of the silt spur ; and at Bologna was com- 
plimented, hy an unanimous decision, with 
the title of member and masicr of the PhiU 
harmonic Academy. Asa proof, proforma^ 
of his quallficaiions for this academical honour, 
a fugue, for four voices, in the church' style, 
was required of him, and he was shut up# 
alone in his chamber. He completed it in 
half an hour, and received his diploma. This 
evinced that he possessed an imagination 
constantly at his command, and that his mind 
was stored with all the riches of his beloved 
science. 

The opera which he composed for Milan 
was called M ithrirlates. This piece procured 
him la scriifura for the grand o;)era of the 
carnival of 1773, which was his Luciu Sulla. 
At length, after a tour of fifteen months, he 
return^ to Salzburg. 

^ In 177t Mozart visited Paris j but not re- 
lishing the music of that capital, be soon 
qiiittra it, and reiurned to his domestic com- 
forts. In 17B1, at the request of the elector of 
Bavaria, he conqxtsed the opera of Idotneneo 
fur the carnival of that year. The general 
merit of this opera is so great, that it might 
serve alone for the basis of a disiingiiished re- 
putation. At his twenty-fifth year be was in- 
vited to Vienna, where he continued spread- 
ing, as from a centre, the taste of his com- 
positions through all Germany* and the lustre 
of his name over the whole of Europe. 

Of all the virtuosi of the piano forte wha 
then crowded Vicuna, Mozart was much the 
most skilful. His finger was extraor^narily 
rapid and tasteful, and the execution of nis left 
hand excetded every thing that had before been 
heard. His touch was replete with delicacy 
and expression , and the profound study he 
had hesiow'ed on his art, gave his performance 
a style the most brilliant and finished. Hia 
compositions had a rapid circulation ; arid in 
every new pirn tlie connoisseurs were struck 
with the originality of its cast, the novelty of 
the passages, and me energy of the effect. 

Joseph IT. solicitous for the jierfection of 
Uie German ojiera, engaged Mozart to com- 
pose k piece. He aceordingly produced L*en-, 
levetnent dii Serail; |icrfbrmed for the firlt 
time in 17BS. It excited the jealousy of the 
Italian company, who therefore ventured^ to 
cabal gainst it. The emperor, ^ikldressiftg 
himselr to the composer, mid, lt4a‘^ fine 
for our ears, my dear Mozart, and most eharm-> 
jngly crowded with notes.** Precile^ whiat 
it ought to be;*^ foplied the spirited mosiciaii,' 
who Justly sospetttd that ttut lomaik hli 
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sugg^ated to Joseph by the envioos lt»*^ 
liana. ** Though 1 cannot oe^ibe, aa an a|tr 
ricular evidence^ (aaya the faithful aqtlior of 
the biography])* the applauses and the adinira* 
tion which inis opera produced at Vienna* yet 
1 have witnessed the enthusiasm it excited at 
Prague among all the connoisseurs* as well as 
among those whose ears were less cultivated. 
It was said* that all which had been heard 
befftrc was not mu^c : it drew the mont over- 
flowing audiences : every body was amazed at 
its new traits of harmony* and at passages so 
originali and till tlien so unheard from wind 
uistrmnents.'* 

During the composition of this opera* he 
married MculemoiseUe Weber, a distinguished 
virimj'sa ; and the piece was supposed lo owe 
UtO this felicitous circumstance much of that 
eiu'eiring character, that tone of tenderncHS* 
and that expression of the soflor passions* 
which form its principal attractions, 
r The Marriage of Figaro* which was in 
tlie liighest repute at all the theatres* was in 
llie year 17^87 transformed into an Italian 
opera; and"^ Mozart* at the instance of the 
•niperor* set it to music. This piece was 
bignly received every where* and kept posscs- 
ainn of the theatre at Prague during almost 
the whole of the winter in which it first 
appeared : numerous extracts w*ere made from 
it* and the songs and dances of Figaro were 
vociferated in the streets* the gardens* and tlie 
taverns. Mozart came that very winter to 
Prague* and performed in public on the piano 
ibrie. Hjs auditors at all times listened to him 
with admiration ; but whenever he played ex- 
tempore* and indulged the spontaneous and 
tiointerrupted sallies of his fancy* which be 
foiuetimes would for more than half an hour* 
cs’ery one was seized wdth the most enthusiastic 
za|)tiire9* and acknowledged the unrivalled re- 
sources of his imagination. About this time 
the manager of the theatre contracted with him 
Ibr the composition of a new opera* which* 
when produced* was called 11 dissoluto Punito* 
or Don Giovanni. His reputation was now so 
exalted* that the Bfihemiaiis piqued themselves 
on the circuinetaiice that this opeia was com- 
posed for their cntertainmenL 
But this fame* this great and universal ap- 
plause* had not 3 'et produced to the admired 
artist any solid advantages ; he had obtained 
DO place^ no settled^ income ; but subsisted by 
his operas* and the instructions and occasional 
■concerts which be gave. The profits of these 
proved insufficient .for the style which be was 
obli^ to, support ; and his finances became 
Diu^ dfrangsd. The critical situation in 
whiph he now fomid himself made him re- 
solve, Co quit' Vienna* and seek an asylum in 
XfuideiipV to. which metropolis he l^d often 
>. him. <lQtitcd : hut Joseph nominating^ him 
mKtpftmtr ,.de fa ■eftomore* though with a 
v^ tofij^natei sgUry* he was induced to ac- 
.oept U; afid GermoDy bad the advantage of 

I It.hlSiniytitable th^ premature. genius too 

« loBf tauiwa Oie icdcleiaiioa 
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of nature in the mental powers to hnr^ : 
the . progress of the animal oeebnomy* and jo, 
anticipate the regular close of temporal exist-:*/ 
eHce. 

In the year 17SI* Mozart, just after he had . 
received the appointment of Jdaitre de chapelle . 
of the church of St. Peier, and wlua he was, 
only thirty-five years of asre, paid the last tri- , 
bute* and left the world at once to admire the 
brilliancy and iament the* shoriniTSs of hia 
earthly sojonrnmcul. 

■ indefatigable* even to his death* he pro- 
duced, during the Ust few months of his life* 
his three great master-pieces. La Flutie En- , 
chanide* La Clemence de Titus, and a lie- 
quiem, his last production. La Finite Kn- 
chantee was composed for one of the theatres 
at Vienna ; and no dramatic olio could ever 
boast a greater' success. Every air stnick the 
audience with a new and sweet surprise ; and 
the tout etisembie was calculaterl to afford the 
deepest and most varied impressions. This 
piece had* in fact* so great a Tuimber of suc- 
cessive representations* that for a long time it 
was unneoissary to consult the opera-bill j 
which only announced a permanent novelty. 
And the airs selected from it* uiul repeat^ 
throughout the empire, as well in the cuUagq 
as in the palace* and which the echoes have 
resounded in the most distant provinces* fa- 
voured the idea that Mozart hatl actually the 
design to enchant all Germany with his Flutte 
Enchaiit^e. 

1.41 Clemence de Titus was reqiMisted by the 
stales of Bohemia for the coronation of Leo- 
pold. The composer began it in bis carriage 
during his route to Prague* and finished it lo 
eighteen days. 

Some circumstances attending the composi- 
tion of the piece which we have already men- 
tioned as the last efibrt of his genius* axe too 
interestins to he omitted. A short time be- 
fore his tleath* a stranger came to him with 
the request that he womd compose* as speedily 
as possible* a reauiem for a catholic prince* 
who* perceiving nimself on the verge of the 
grave* wished* by the execution ot such a 
piece, to soothe his mind* and familiarise it to 
the idea of his approaching dissolution. Mo- 
zart nnrtertook the work ; and the stranger de- 
|X)(sited with him;as a security 400 ducata* 
though the sum (demanded was only 30(). The 
composer immediately began the work, and 
during Its progress felt his luiiid unusually 
raised and agitated. He her, 'line at length so 
infatuaierl with his requiem, that he employed 
not only the day* hut some hours of ihe night 
in its composition. One day* wliile he was 
conversing with Madame Mozjrt on Jtiic sub- 
ject* he declared to her that hv not but 
be persuaded- that it was for hiin>elf he was 
writing this piece. His wife* disitvssed at her 
inability to oissipate so ineLncholv an impres- 
sion* prevailed on him to give licr ih** sci»m. 
He anerwards appearing somewhat tranipiiL 
lized, and mofe master of hiinself«sh< recii/n«i 
the score.to him* and he soon relapsed into his 
fomet deqptMidaoi^* On t^ day of his dcaui 
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Tie asked for the re^uicni, which was accotd- 
ingly brought to liis bed : “ Was I not right 
(said he), when 1 declared that it was for my- 
self 1 was composing this funeral piece ?” And 
the tears trick Ted from his eyes. This produc- 
tion of a man, impressed during its composi- 
tion with a presentiment of his approacning 
death, is unique in its kind, and contains pas- 
sages which nave frequently drawn tears from 
the performers. 

Only one complaint csca|ied him daring his 
malady : “ I must quit life (saiil he), precisely 
at the moment when 1 could enjoy it free 
from care and inquietude ; at the very time 
when, independent of sordid speculations, and 
at liberty to follow my own principles and in- 
clinations, 1 should only have to write from 
the impiihcs of my own heart : and 1 am torn 
from my family just when in a sil nation to 
serve it.** Mozart, at the time of his death, 
was considerably involved in debt ; but Vienna' 
and Prague disjmted the honour of providing 
for his widow and children. 

The countenance of this great master did 
not indicate any thing uncomtnon. He was 
small of stature ; and, except his eyes, wViich 
were full of fire, there was nothing to an- 
nounce superiority of talent. Ilia air, unless 
when he was at the harpsichord, was that of 
an absent man. Hut when he w.is performing, 
his whole physiognomy became changed : a 
profound seriousness recalled and fixed his 
eyes ; and his sentiments were expressed in 
every movement of his muscles. Never has 
a musician more successfully embraced the 
whole extent of his art, and shone with 
greater lustre in all its departments. His great 
operas no less than his most simple songs; his 
learned symphonie.s as well as his airy dances— 
all carry the stamp of the riciicst imaginaticn, 

■ the deepest sensibility, and the purest taste. All 
his works dcvclopo the originality of his genius ; 
and imply a mind great and exulted; an ima- 
gination which strikes out for itself a new 
course. He therefore merits to be ranked wiiU 
that small number of original geniuses, those 
pkanomena splendida who form an epoch in 
their art, by carrying it to perfecliuri, or giving 
it an unknown career. 

It is in the employment of wind instru- 
ments that Mozart displays his greatest powers. 
His melody is alwoj's simple, natural, and 
fhll of force ; and exjjresses with ])recihion the 
sentiments and individual situations of bis 
personages. He wrote with cxtraordinaiy fa- 
cility* La Cleinencc dc Titus, the reader 
wHl'NrOllect, cost hinutlie iitudy of but eigh- 
teen days; and his requiem, wliich is equal in 
* length to an opera, was produced in four 
Weeks^ It is also worthy of remark, that the 
overture to his Dnu Giovanni was not begun 
till the night before the piece was *to be |)cr- 
Ihtthed. .At midnighl, after having devoted 
the m*emhg to amiiscmeht, he locked himself 
iai his study, and composed it in a few 
hoftilt* His memory was wdhderfully reten- 
as we may judge from his copying by re- 
£oIkp^ the loiseieie at RomCi J^t a fret 
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equally astonishing is, that, soon diseovefing 
the eagerness of people to procure his works^ 
and fearful they might be pirated, it was his 
con:>tani custom to transcribe from the scores 
of his sonatas Snly a part for one hand, and at 
the public performance to supply the other by 
memory. . 

He veiy early began to display that true 
dignity of an artist which renders him indif* 
ferent'to the praises of those who are iinqiialH 
fied to judge. The commendations of the ig- 
norant great he never considered as fame. His 
henrerb, whether the wealthy or the titled, 
must have acquired some credit for their judg** 
ment before he could he ambitious of their ap- 
plause. liulecd he entertained so just a sense 
of scientific elevation and importance, that he 
would insist upon respect. And the least 
noise or idle babble, while he was at the in- 
strument, excited a displeasure which he was 
too indmnant to conceal. i)iicc, to the ho- 
nour of his feelings, he suddenly rose from his 
scat, and left his inattentive auditory to expe- 
rience the keen though silent reproach of in- 
sulted genius. 

His mind was by no means unlettered ; nor 
was it cinbellMied with one science alone. He 
was master of several l.mgnages, and had made 
considerable progress in the mathematics. He 
was honest, mild, generous, full of frankness; 
and with his friends had an air at once amia- 
blc, gay, and fice from the least tincture of pe- 
dantry. 

Far from viewing with envy the success of 
othcr.s, a weakness too closely interwoven in 
the general nature of man, he was always just 
to the talents of liis fellow professors, and va- 
lued and respected merit wherever he found 
it; a clearer proof of which cannot be adduced 
than the following circumstance : at a concert, 
where a new piece coiii|M)ser] by the celebrated 
Joseph Haydn was perlormcd, a certain mu- 
sician, who never di.scovered any thing worthy 
of praise except in his own productions, did 
not fail to criticise the music ; exclaiming to 
Mozart, There now ! there again ! why, 
that is not what 1 should have done :’* No; 
neither shuiild 1 (replied Mozart) ; but do yon 
know why ? Because neither you nor I should 
liavc been able to conceive it." 

MUC’A'GE. (from mucur.) Mucilage. 

MUCH, a, {mucho, Spanish.) t. Large 
in quantity ; long in time {Deut.j. 2. Many 
in number {Shakspeare), 

Much. ad. I. In a great degree ; by far 
iUdfrewit). 2. To a certain degree (Mark). 
a. To a great degree (Baker), 4. OAcn, or 
long (Granville), d. Nearly (Temple), 

Much. e. l. A great dear; inuliimde in 
number; abundance in quantity (Dryden). 
2. More than enough ; a heavy service or 
bunleti (Milton). 3. Any assignable quan- 
tity or degree (South). 4. An uncommon 
thing; something strange (Tillotaon). 5* To 
make Much qf. To treat with regard; to 
fondle ; to pamj^r (Sidney). 

Much at one. Nearly of equal value; of 
equal influence (Dryden), 
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^ MUCUWHAT* ad, (jnuch and whai,) 
Kearly (Atterhury)* 

Mu'CHKL. a. f ormuckle ot mickie, {vay^ 
eel, Saxon.) Mnch iSpenser)^ 

MUdD. a. i^mucidus, Lathi.) Slimy; 
musty. 

MU'CIDNESS. s. (from muctd.) Slinii- 
ness; musiiness {Alnswwth). 
mucilage, {mucilcge, French, from 
mtici, Latin ; dtr schleime, German.) 
A peculiar secretion from certain organs of 
animals and vegetables, the chemical prosier- 
ties of which arc the following : it is insipid, 
highly soluble in water, giving it a thick 
clammy appearance and feel; insoluble in al- 
kuhol ; not coagnlated by a boiling heat, nor 
crystal I izable, and, after the watery solution 
has been evaporated to dryness, ag^in soluble 
in water, without having undetgonc any mate- 
rial change. 

The mucilage of animals appears to be 
somewhat more albuminous than that of vege- 
tables, and hence iSiey arc now generally and 
correctly distinguished by apiiropriatins the 
French name of mucilcfre to the vegetalHe se- 
cretion, and the Latin name of mucus to the 
animal, f'cc Mt'cus, as also Gelatin. 

Vegetable mucilage is contained in every 
plant that has been hitherto analysed, in some 
parts more abundantly than in others, as also 
in some ages, and var\ing from other circum- 
stances. it appears to ue one of the elementary 
vegetable constituents, and probably by its de* 
cocn(K)sit'Oti in the organs of the plant it is 
converted into, other substances; since it is 
often extremely abundant in the earlier age of 
the plant, and lessens as other principles are 
elaborated. 

Mucilage is sometimes found nearly pure 
exuding Irani the bark and twigs of many 
vegetables, by natural and artificial clefts, and 
hardening in the sim into brittle, nearly trans- 
arent, roundish lumps. In this state it may 
e called gum mucilage. The purest of these 
gum mucilages are gum-arabic, or gum'Sene- 
gal, which forms a very valuable article of 
commerce to the countries that yield it. An 
inferior sort is often obtained from cracks in 
plum, ^ peach, pear, and other fruit trees, 
which is usually of a somewhat deeper colour 
than amber. 

The gum-arabic tree is a species of mimosa 
(see Mimosa)* which grows in various cli- 
mates, but especially and abundantly along 
tlie whole of the Barbary coast, and par- 
jticnlarly about the river Seneeal. The gum 
which makes its appearance aoout the middle 
of November, af^er the soil has been tho- 
roughly saturated with periodical rains, is at 
first seen to ooze through the trunk and 
liranehes; alxiut a fortnight after which it 
hardens into roundish drops of a yellowish- 
vhite, which are beautifully brilliant when 
tney arc broken off, and entirely so after being 
held Ui the inputh for a short time to dissolve 
the outer surface ; no cleftstire made, nor any 
grlifieial means used by the Moors to solicit 
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the flow of the gum. The lumps of 
Senegal are usually about the size of partridgs- 
eggs, and the har\est continues about six 
weeks. The quamity annually sold out of the 
^tiegal counity for European consumption 
18 about twelve hundred thousand pouncto 
weight. 

'1 liis ^um is also a very wholesome and nti* 
tritioiis food, thousands of the floors support* 
ing themselves entirely upon it durii^ the 
time of harvest. About six ounces is sufficient 
nutriment for a day ; and it is besides mixed 
with milk, animal broths, and oiher foods. 

The gum-arabic, or that which comes di- 
rectly from Egypt and the l.evant, only diflert 
from the preceding in being of a lighter 
colour and in smaller lumjis : it is also some* 
what more brittle. 

To obtain gum mucilage from those vessels 
that do not yield it by exsudation, recourse 
must be had to boiling with water, and evapo* 
ration. These kinds of mucilage, however, 
will seldom answer as cements, for they will 
not sufficiently harden by drying, and are more 
liable to mould, and to iKcdme brown and co* 
loured during the requisite evaporation. 

Lord Dundoitald has obtained gnm mucilage 
from the lichen by the following tneans.— The- 
lichen employed is the large-leaved mo.ss tliat 
grows so abundantly on forest and fruii trees : 
this, in the north of Europe and in Aini rica, 
grows to the length of a fqot or more, giving a 
nutritious food to deer and other animals. It 
has an outer skin, and below this»is a green re* 
sinous sulistance ; (he remainder of the plant 
consists chiefly of gum and of fibrous matter, 
on whici) gum has no action. To separate the 
outer skin and the resinous matter, the plant 
must be scalded two or tbree times with boil* 
ing water, by means of which the skin will 
crack, swell, and peel off. After this the re- 
maining substance is to he nut into a boiler, 
with about three quarts oi water for every 
pound of the plant, and aboi>t half an ounce of 
pot-ash or soda, (which assists the extraction) 
ahd the boiling should be continned till the 
liquor acquires a considerable degree of gummy 
consistence. The liquor is then to be taken 
out and strained from the plant, and fresh w-ater 
added to the same material further to exhaust 
the gum. The several liquors after standing 
some hours to settle, and then removing the 
dregs, are to be boiled down in a regiilat^ 
beat, to the consistence which is required for 
use, but not further, lest they should burn a^d 
become coloured. It requires two, and even 
three boilings entirely to exhaust the lichen of 
its mucilage. 

Another species of native niucil^e, some- 
what differing from the preceding, is gum tra- 
gacanth. This is a white opake gum tu the 
form of twisted shreds, seldom free from vismle 
impurities, and of a copiderably tough, often 
horny, consistence, so that it cannot be re- 
duced to fine jKiwder without considerable la- 
bour. ’ Itexsudes from the stem and branches 
of a vcjy titorny abrub, the astragalus traga 
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eintba of Linfi^iu^ which growi on the Island* 
of Caiidia^and in other parts of the levant. 
The juice dries in the sun, and bttng collided 

the shepherds is sent to Europe without any 
preparation. Jt differs from gum-ar.tbic in 
being* properly 8|)eaking* hardly solu'ule in 
water not when it is covered with \v:Mer it 
swells prodigiously in the course of a A w 
hours* and absorbs so much of the fluid, a^. lo 
become soft and pulpy, but will nut resolve u- 
self into a liq^uia by any further u<Iduion of 
water. In thts soft pnlpy state, it will readily 
mix with other mucilages, and may be spread 
thin over any surface, and it then drieb into a 
very firm cement. It is employed much in 
book-binding mixed with paste* and is found 
to make a very strong cement. 

Chemical properties of 3/7i«7flge.— When 
gum-arabic or ocher niucildigc is distilled per sc 
HI vessels arranged so as to detain all the pro- 
ducts, there lirst comes over some pure water* 
and immediately follows a reddish-brown acid 
liquor* mixed with a little brownish oil* and 
much carbonic acid gass* and carburetted hy- 
drogen. This acid liquor is very sour to the 
taste* has an empyreuinatic smell, and has 
been called the pyromiicous acid. The same 
acid is obtained by the distillation of sugar* 
farina* and manv other vegetable matters. 

The action or the nilric acid upon gum mu- 
cilage has excited some attention* on account 
of Uie many new products produced by the 
mutual decomposition of these suhstiiices* and 
particularly the formation of a peculiar acid 
the mucous* whleh is thus simply called and 
distingihshed from the pyromucous, in coui^e- 
quence of this last being altogether produced 
by the action of Arc* while the mucous is ob- 
tained without it. This last is found to be 
the same as that discovered by Scheele, to be 
produced by the action of nitric acid on sugar 
of milk* Slid which was. by him denoininaU'd 
saccho-lactic acid. ^ See the article M 1 1. K . 

A close and intimate conn^iion has been 
•opposed to exist between mucilage and su£^r* 
partly from the existence in each of the prin- 
ciple of the pyromucous acid* and partly from 
otner facts. Mr. Cruikshank however conceived 
sugar to be a substance of intermediate oxygen- 
ate* between mucilage and vegetable acids. 
Hence- it ought to follow that each is converti- 
ble into the other by a due addition or abstrac- - 
tion of oxygen* supposing that the processes of 
nature can oe at all imitated in the laboratory. 
We possess many pnwfs that sugar is (oxmid 
out of mucilfege in natural processes : that of 
ferntiBation ia dne^ and^ugar plants them- 
selves* at an early period m their growth* coo^i* 
fain mucilM alone. By a disoxygenating me- 
Uiod* Mr. C. appears very successfully to have 
coQverted su^ into gutn ; but the converse 
caperim^t jlU: not succeed* for It vj^air found 
.l^at giimcontd not be Jpnverted into sufuf 1^ 
any oamnatif^ pipbw; nitric and, oxymixn- 
adp bcuh ierming acids alone with gum# Und 
notmcehartfie matter, * 

a. (mmlagiimSi 
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French; from mucilage Slimy; yisdouti' 
soft with some degree of tenacity, (Grew), ^ 

Mucilaginous extracts* in pbaiv 
mat'y, exiracts^at readily dissolve tn water*- 
sca'cely at ail I^Hpirits or wine* and undergo 
spirituous fermentution* 
MUclLA'GlNOUSNESS. 1 . (from siii* 
dhiginous,') Sliminess; viscosity. 

ML't ILAGO, ill botany, a genus of the 
class crypiogainia, order fungi* consisting oi 
most simple, fugacious fiiatiienu. Four species: 

1. M. pUimosa, snow white* feathery. 

2. M . cue-'liUosa ; yellow, feathery. 

3. M.ciiierea; grey; tufted* branched and 
simple. 

4. M. miniata ; deep-red, villous. 

Mucilago AMY LI. A pTrparation' .of 

starch mostly cxhihiierl with opium iu the form 
of glysters in dl:irrhx:is and dysenieries, where 
the tcneinus arises from an abiasioii of the 
mucus of the rectuui. 

Mucilago ar^ibici gummi. A de- 
iniilceiit preparation* more frequently used to 
combine medicines than in any other form.— 
Ill the recent London Pharmacopceia this is 
called mucilago acaciie, and, with the prece- 
ding, forms the only niucilageit retained. 

Mucilago seminis cynoNii mali^ 
The best form of exhibiting quince seeds as a 
demulcent. * 

Mucilago TRACACANTBiB. In tickling 
cotighs, joined with syrnp of mulberries* this 
forms a pleasant demulcent* and may be exhi«i 
bited to- children* who are very fond of it. 

MUCK, s, (meox, Saxon.) 1. Dung for 
manure of grounds {Glanville). 2, Any thing 
low, mean, and filthy (^//enser). 3. To run 
a Muck, signifies. To run madly and attaclL 
all that we meet {Pope), 

To Muck, V. a. To manure with muck ^ 
to dung {Tusser), 

MU'CKENDER. s, {mouckoir, French.) 
A handkerchief (Dorset). 

To MU'CKER. y. n. (from muck.) To 
scramble for money; to hoard up (Chaucer). 

MU'CKERER. s. (from mucker.) Ont 
that muckers. 

MU^CKHIL, I. (muck and hill.) A dunghil, 

MU<3K1N£SS. 1 , (from mucky.) Nasii* 
ness; filth. 

MUIDKLE. a. (tnycel* Saxon.) Much. 

M U'CK WORM. jr. (mtfcA and issrm). 1. 
A worm that lives in dung. 2. A miser; o 
curmudgeon (5kn//). 

MU'CKY.a. (from muck.) Nasty; filthy, 

M UCQR, Mould . 1 n botany* ^ a genus.of 
the class cryptogamia* order fungi. Fungus 
fugacious;: heads at first diaphoiious* becoming 
opake* on simple* or branched stems. The 
species differ according to iho.arrangement of 
different botanists. If those which we have 
noticed as belonging to the genus fuligo be 
added* the number is swelled to fiftcf^ or six* 
teen; if "the whok; be sepiraied in'io two es 
three different genera* those properly beloBgF^ 
ing to the genus enucor are reduced to teoie 
It comprises# !• M mucedo# ot epmmeo giqt. 
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AouUf growing so readily on breads htSki like gom^arabic it hat little taite^ . difsoliree 
plants, and other subsuncea in a putrid state, leadily in water, and forma an adhesive kolia* 
This species rises in dostera ; the stalks a <iuar« tion. It does not dissolve in alkohol or. .'in 
ter df an inch. high, 'pellucidj|jApllow, and cy- ether. It does not coagulate when heated) 
lindrical ; snpfmrting each IRImjgle globular nor when concentrated by evaporation does iti 
head« at first transparent, afterwaras da^-srey t solution assume the form of a iellv. It is not 


which bursts with elastic force, and ejects small 
round seeds, discoverahje by the microscope. 

M. sphaerocephalus : grey, round-headed 
mucor, growing u[)on rotten wood, and some- 
times upon decayed plants and mosses. The 
stalks or this are generally black, about a line 
in height, bearing each at the top a sphacrical 
ball, aliout the size of a pin’s head ; its coat 
or rind is covered with a grey powder, and 
contains internally a black or fungous spongy 
down. The coat bursts with a rag^d irregular 
maigin. 

3. M. lichenoides, or little black, pin- headed 
mucor: growing in groups near each other, 
in chasms of the bark ot old trees, and upon 
old park-[)ales. The stalks are black, about 
two lilies ill height, hearing each a single head, 
sometimes a double or treble one, of the size 
of mustard or |)nppy-seeds, of a roundish figure 
at first, hut when burst, often flatted or trun- 
cated, and of a black colour. The internal 
powdery down is black with a tinge of green. 

4. M. erisiphe. 6. M. granulosus. Mildew. 
The flHt, sessile, white, with brown heads. The 
second sessile and blackish. The former is the 
albigo of Wilrlenow : yet the common corn- 
mildew is rather the mucor granulosus, or 
probably a species of mcidium, the rubigo of 
Wildenow : whose albigo is blight or white- 
mildew; his rubigo, rust or red- mildew; and 
bis usiilago, siniU, or black-mildew. See 
UsTiLAoo and Husbandry. 

, MU'( OUS, a. {mucosus, Latin.) Slimy; 
viscous (Brown), 

Mucous GLANDS. Glanduls mu- 
ooise. Muciparous glands. Glands that secrete 
mucus, such as the glands of the Schneiderian 
membrane of nose, the glands of the fauces, 
cBsophagus, stomach, intestines, bladder, ure- 
thra, 3rc. 

MU'COUSNESS. s. Slime; viscosity. 

^ MUCRONATH). (from longf ac- 

cording to some ; from fuiuof, tmall, according 
toothers.) In botany, dagger-pointed. Hence 
MvCROtfATB LBAP. A dag^r-polnted 
]^f. Termiirating in a sharp j^int like a 
dagger; as In bfomelia ananas. Ikpplied 
alsa to the calyx. The diminutive mucronii- 
late is sometimes used. 

> MU<>UL£NT. B. (from mucu$t Latin.) 
Viscous ; slimy. 

.MUCUS. Animal tnndlage. Tn animal 
^misti^, a* fluid secreted by certain glands, 
dnd Mrviug to lubricate many of the internal 
oavifles of tne body. It has been very generally 
Odn^nded with other animal secretions ; but 
>•' 4^itiM|Mihed by the following characters, 
lyhkli'mie 'deduced by Dr. Bostock from 
sdtka and the mucuS' liquid of an oyster cva« 
porated to dryness. v 

: It hm..miich.the appearance of gqm-arabic, 
^Bceptmg ^ ip geiier^ it is rather more opafce : 


preci pirated by the oxymutial of mercury, nor 
by the infusion of g^lls. The aceiat of lead oc« 
casions a ropious white precipitate when dropt 
into solutions contaiiitng mucus: the super* 
acetat produces a much less striking e£ct« 
Nitratof silver likewise occasions precipitate 
in solutions containing mucus. 

^ Mucus till of late was sumiosed to be a gcla» 
tinous principle ; but Mr. Brande, in a series 
of valuable* experiments inserted in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions for 18^, part ii. p.376, 
has very sufliciently proved it to be chiefly aU 
buminous. These experiments have also as* 
certained that albumen is rendered fluid by the 
possession of its alkaline matter; and that 
whenever this alkali is parted with, it imme* 
dintely coagulates. Hence it is complctdy 
coagulated dv the Voltaic battery, the alkali 
being sent oif to the negative pole, while what- 
ever acid is contained travels to the positive. 
It is coagulated by alkohol, and by acid, and 
by heat ; all whicli m:w be referred to the same 
rinciple. The use of this substance is to lu*’ 
ricatc and defend the parts upon which it it 
secreted, as the nose, oesophagus, stomach, 
intestines, urethra, vagina, Kc. 

Mucus (Vegetable). See Gum and Mu^ 
CILAGB. 

MUD. 5. (modder, Dutch.) The slime and 
uliginous matter at the bottom of Stillwater 
(Addison), 

To Mud. v, a, (from the nonn.) 1. To bm 
in the slime or mud (Shakspeare), B. To 
make turbid ; to |>ollute with Mirt ; to dash 
with dirt (Glanville). 

Mud-fish, in ichthyology. SeeCoBiTis. 

MUD-iaUANA. SeeMuRBENA. 

MU'DDILY. ad, (from muddy)* Tor* 
bidly; with foul mixture (Drydea). 

MU'DDINESS. 1. (from muddy.) Tur- 
bidness ; foulness caused by mud or sediment, 
(Addison), 

To MU^DDLE. V. a. (from mud,) 1. To* 
make turbid ; to foul (Priw)* 2. To make 
half drunk ; to cloud or stupify (Arlmihnoi), 

MU'DDY. a. (from mud.) l. Turbid; 
foul with mud (Shakspeare), S. Impure t 
dark ; gross (Shakspeare,) 3. Soiled with mud 
(Dryden), 4. Dark ; not bright (Swift). 5, 
Cloudy in mind ; dull (Shakspeare)* 

To Mu'ddy. V, a* (from mud.) To make 
muddy ; to cloud ; to disturb (Gi'ew). 

MU'DSUCKER. t. (mud and suck). A 
soifowl (Derham). 

MUDWA'LL. 1. (««dfand wall.) ^ I. A 
wall built without mortar, by throwing up 
mud and suffering it to dry (SouM). 9* 
(apiaster.y A bira (Aintworlk). 

MUDWA'LLED. s. (mud and wall.) 
Having a mudwall (Prior). 

n MUE. .. a. (mutr, Wnneb.y To mouUj 
to change ftatheie 
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MUFF, i, (muff, Swedish*) A soft cover 
for the hands in winter (Cleaveland)* 

To MUFFLE. V, a. (from moujle, French.) 
1. To cover from the weather (Dry den). 2. 
To blindfold (Shakspeare), 3. To conceal ; to 
involve (Sandy s). 

2b Mu'PPtii. V. n. (maffelen, moffelen, 
Dutch.) To speak inwardly j to speak without 
clear and distinct articulation (Holder). 

Mupfle, in metallurgy^ an arched cover, 
fesisting the strongest fire, and made to be 
placed over coppels and tests in the operations 
of assaying, to preserve them from the failing of 
coals and ashes into them ; though, at the 
same time, of such a form, as is no hindrance 
to the action of the air and fire on the metal, 
lior to the inspection of the assayer. The 
muffles may be made of any form, providing 
they have these conditions; but those used 
with coppels are commonly made scmi-cylin- 
diicai ; or when greater vessels are employed, 
in form of a hollow hemisphelv. The muffle 
must have holes, thqt the assayer may look in ; 
and the fore part of it must be -always quite 
open, that the air may act better in conjunc- 
tion with the fire, and be incessantly renewed ; 
the apertures in the muffle serve also for the 
regimen of the fire, for the cold air rushing into 
the large opening before, cools the bodies in the 
vessel } but if some coals arc put in it, and its 
aperture before be then shut, with a door fitted 
to it, the fire will be increased to the highest 
degree, much more quickly than it can be by 
the breathing holes of the furnace. Sec 
Assayikg. 

MU'FFLER. s. (from muffle.) I . A cover 
for the face (AthUhnot), 2. A part of a wo- 
man's dress by which the face was covered 
(Skaispeare). 

MIJFFJ, or Muphti, the chief of the 
ecclesiastical order, or primate, of the iiuis- 
sidman religion. The authority of the inufii 
is very great in the Ottoman empire ; for even 
the sultan himself, if he would preserve any ap- 
pearance of religion, cannot, without hearing 
nis opinion, put any person to death, or so 
much us infiict any corporal punishment. 

The election of the mufti is solely in the 
g;rand signior, who presents him with a vest of 
yich sables, 8cc,^ If he is convicted of treason, 
or any great crime, he is put into a mortar, 
kept for that purpose in the Seven Towers at 
Constantinople, and pounded to death. 

MUG. s. A cup or vessel to drink out of, 

MUGGLETONIANS, a religious sect, 
which arose in England, about the year 1657 ; 
so denominated from their leader* Lodowick 
Muggleton, a journeyman taylor, who, with 
his associate Rm^cs, set up for great prophets; 
pmendii^, at it is said, to have an abUlute 
power of- styinj^ atid damning whom th^ 
pleased $ and giving out that they were-^the two 
kst wiAiiessetoPGod that should appear before 
thVend of the world. 

MUGlL. Mullet. 1 b zoology, a genus 
of the class pisees, order abdomtnalia. Lips 
membian^ceous, the lower ones* earinate in* 
wards; toothless; alH>ve the angle of themouth 


a hard callus ; gill-membrane with seven curved 
rays; the covers smooth, rounded; bo<fy 
whitish. Five species, as follow ; 

1 . M. cephy||a. Common mullet. First 
dorsal fin five^psd. Inhabits European seas, 
and eaters rivers: back dusky, varied with 
blue and green; sides silvery, with broad, 
dusky, parallel lines, reaching from the head 
to the tail; belly silvery; scales arranged in 
parallel rows : two dorsal fins, the first near the 
middle of the back ; tail deeply forked. 

I'hc residence of the mullet is the sandy 
shoals and bays, into which there is an inlet 
of fresh water : in sudi situations, they are 
found all round the shores of Great Britain, 
where they lca\*e the sand all marked with 
round holes, the traces of their digging,' for 
they keep constantly rooting like hogs among 
the mud. When surrounded by a net, the 
whole shoal frequently escapes by leaping over 
it; one attempting this mode of escape, and 
succeeding, is immcdiatel}’ followed by all tha 
rest. 

Mullc.ts arc also plentiful in the Mediter* 
ranean,and along the southern coasts of France. 
In a certain lake near Martcgucs, in the south 
of France, there arc vast shoals which enter 
during spring, the season of copulation among 
these fishes ; after impregnation they return to 
the sea, but are intercepted by weres of ifeds. 

Of the milts and roes of the mullet the 
botar^o of the Italians is composed. The 
materials arc taken out entire, and for a few 
hours covered up with salt; afterwards they 
are pressed between two boards, dried in the 
sun for about a fortnight, and are then fit for 
use. This composition is said to brace a weak 
stomach, and to give an exquisite relish to wine. 

The food of the mullet is mud, or sea-weeds; 
it never attempts to devour any fish. The 
flesh is jialaiable, though at present not a 
fashionable dish : its flavour greatly depends on 
the ground where it is fed ; if among mud, it 
constantly tastes and smells of tht^ kind of food. 

2. M. aihula. First dorsal fin four-rayed. 
Inhabits America; very much resembles the last. 

3. M . crenilabis. Crenated mullet. First 
dorsal fin with four flexible rays; rays of the v 
second unarmed; lips crenate, the lower bi« 
carinate. Three other varieties, from variety 
in the size, ciliation, or carination. Inhabits 
the Red^ca ; a foot long; scales broad, with a 
longitudinal brown keel in the middle. 

^ 4. M. Chilensis. Dorsal fin single ; tail 
simple. Inhabits the sea round Chili, and 
the rivers which empty themselves into it: 
about a foot long : in shape of scales resembles 
M. crahalus^ 

5. M. ehanos. Dotsnl fin single ; tail with 
two winn on each side. Inhabits theRcd sea : 
a yard long; body oblong, silvery, with soft 
cirrhi, but without teeth; scales broad, round- • 
ed, finely striate. A second varitt, mom 
than as large again. See Nat. Hist. PT GLVJ« 
MUGWORT. See Artemisia. ‘ 

MU HLBERG,^ town of U pper Saxony, ih 
the maigravate of Meissen, with a castle, 
situate on the Elbe, 1$ miles JSkW. of 
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9 dA 39 N.W.^of Dresden. Lon. IS. g 
Lat. 51.95. 

MUtiLENBERGIA, in botany^ a genus of 
the cbss triandria, or digyim. Calyx one- 
valved, minute, lateral; c^l two-valved. 
One species only* a North American grass, 
with prostrate culin^ and slender panicle at the 
end of the alternate branches. 

MUHLHOSE, a town of Upijcr Saxony, in 
the Middle Marche of Hrandcnourg, situate on 
a na\ liable canal, which forms a communica- 
tion by water from llamburg to Hreslaw, nine 
miles S.W. of Eraiikioii on the Oder. 

MU ID, a lar^c measure in use among the 
French, for things dry. The miiid is no real 
vessel used as a measure, but an cstimutiou of 
several other mea.->urcs ; as the seplicr, mine, 
minor, bushel, &c. 

Muio is also one of the nine casks, or re- 
gular vessels used in Franco to put uii.e and 
other liquors in. Tlie iiuiid of wine is divided 
into two demi-muids, hair quaiier-rnuids, 
and eight hulf-quancr muids, centaining 36 
teplicr*«. 

MUIRKIRK, a town in Ayrshire, sealed 
on the river Ayr, and noted for a conaiderabe 
iron work. 

MULA'l’TO, a name given in the Indies to 
those who are begotten by a negro man on an 
Indian woman, or by an Indian man on a 
negro woman. 

XlULBERRY, in botany. SeeMoRus. 

Mulberry BLiTE. SccRlitum. 

MULCH, a term in gardening to denote 
fuch strawy dung as is somewhat moist but not 
rotten. It is found useful for protecting tlie 
roots of new-planted, choice trees or shrtibs 
from severe frost in winter, and from beii>g 
dried by the rierccsun or drying winds in spring 
and summer before they are w'cll rooted, 

MULCT, s, {mulcta, Litin.) A fine , a pe- 
nalty : used commonly of pecuniary penalty. 

2V) Mulct, w. a. {mulcto, Latin.) To 
punish with fine or forfeiture {Bacon'). 

MULClBliiR, a sirname of Vulcan. 

MULE, {mtila, Latin.) A hybiidor irdxt 
breed from cnpulaiion of two distinct species 
of the same genus; commonly of a male ass 
with a mare, or of a st.iilion with a female 
ass, in which last case the foal or filly is called 
a hinny. 

'Among animals there can be no doubt that 
the power of procreatimi in the hybrid 'race is 
very slender and limited, though the cause of 
' this curious fact has never been ascertained. It 
has generally been adtrmed that the proper 
inple Uhe issue of the horse and asr.) nener 
propagates : and Mr. John Hunter endeavoured 
nence to lay down a general law to determine 
be^een the species and varieties of animal 
genera : > and published a valuable paper in 
proof ^ that the wolf, jackaU and dog are only 
yarietie«i q|j|||je same species; merely from facts 
in nis i)osWion, that the young produced by 
copulation between any of these animak are 
capable of, procreating. , • 

It is not. true, however, as an universal 
proposition^ that hybrid animak,or those issuing 
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from the connexion of different specieit^ never 
propagate. Even mules and hinnies have been 
occasionally found to nronagate in warm 
climates, and other hybrids in climates of 
all kinds. Mr. John Hunter threw out a 
hint, that such c:i:'.s miMht probably be the 
result of a mon^^r*>il.y in the sexual organa 
of one of the parents, by which thougti a 
Itybrid in other respects, i't rcliii.ied in these 
organs the make and powers of the perfect 
species. Jlut the hint is vupportod by no fact 
whalcv«;r, and can only be coiuemplated as an 
ingenious loop-hole to Cbcape from an insupera- 
ble diilicuity. 

The translator ofBnffon’s works has given a 
remarkable and well authcnlicatvd instance of 
the prolific powers of a ?he-n;iile in \.\\^, north 
of Scotland. Having heard that a mule, he- 
longiiig to Mr. David Tullo, farmer in Auch- 
lertyre, in the county of Forfar, had some 
years ago brought forth a foal, he tr.-iiisniitted a 
lew queries to he put to ]\lr. 'Julio; uiul re- 
qiicslcrl that his answers ini^ht he legally at- 
tested be'i'orc a magistrate. This request was 
cheerfully complied with ; .ar;d the following 
is an exact copy of the queries, answers, an4 
attestotions. 

Interrogatories to be put to Mr. Tullo, 
tenant in Auehlertyrc, pari-.h oi Nexvtyle, 
and county of Forfar, with his answers tiiercto. 

] nio. Had you ever a she-mule ? At what 
period? Is it true that the mule had u foal? 
At what time was she covered ? and wijen did 
she foal ? — Aufwcrod by Mr. 'rullo : 'Fhai he 
bought a sbe-inulc about 20 years ago : That 
she was constantly in season for a horse; 
That, some years thereafter, he gave her a 
horse ; and llut she thereafter gave him a foal, 
about ill..' 10! 'a of June. The mule's price was 
4l. os. ?!i‘riii!g. 

2do, What w.'is the colour of the foal? Was 
there any tiling particular in it.? ligurc?— • 
Answer : The foal was exactly the colour of its 
mother, inclined to black, with a very large 
head, big cars, and small tail; and the de- 
clarant thinks, had its head been weighed when 
foakd, it would have weighed nearly us much 
' as its body. 

3tio, How lon,::^ was the. animal allowed to 
live?— Answer : The next day after the rnnle 
foaled, it w-as sent, with its mother, to the 
Loch of Liiiidie, in order to Ici the foal die, as 
the dcclurant could not want the mule’s work, 
and the mother seemed not fond of the foal : 
That it v.'as accordingly left, and next day came 
to Auchtertyro, about two miles distance, over 
a hill, %vith the cattle of Aiichterlyre, that had 
been gTazing near that place, and was drowned 
in a ditch tlie day following. 

4to, Was its skin preserved, or the head, or 
any other bones of the skeleton ? Could any 
part thereof be still found ? — Answer ; Neither 
the skin nor any part of the skeleton was pre- 
served, nor can be now had ; though the de- 
clarant has often regretted the not preserving 
the foal, as its mother alw^ays performed any 
work that a horse of 15l. value could do. 

5to, Is the mother still alive ? Wluit is her 
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1^?— Answer: The mnAer died ahotit eiehl 
years ago, of an epidemic cdd that was tawng 
among the horses in this country : the eaul^ad 
little or no milk after foaling, and the got 
some cow’s milk : and this is all that he re- 
members of the matter David Tvllo. 

Auchtertyre, 4th Feb. 1780.— We James 
Small, tenant in Burnumth, and Robert Ram- 
say, tenant in Newtyle, hereby certify that 
we have often seen the mule above described s 
and weknow-that she had a foal| as is narrated 
David Tnllo. 

Jambs Small. Rob. Ramsay. 
Ballantyiie-house, 4th Feb. 178O. — The 
within interrogatories were put to David Tullo, 
lenant in Aucntertyre, anent the mule he had, 
knd the foal she produced : to which he* gave 
the answers subjoined to each queiy, and sign- 
ed them ; as clid James Small and Robert 
Ramsay, attesting the truth thereof, in pre- 
sence of ^ George Watsow, J. P. 

The original attestation is in the possession 
of the translator's family, he having before 
he died transmitted notorial or authenticated 
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Koelreutcr, in like manner, among vegetables 
found the hybrids of various species to be sterile ; 
and especially those formed by the sexual con- 
nexion of different species of tobacco; as for 
example of the female nicollana rnsriea with 
the male nicotiana paniculata. But wc are 
also in possession of various instances of hy- 
brid plants which retain the original hybrid 
form, and continue to propagate themselves. 
We shall quote a few from n^ldenow . 

Sorbus hybrida. The mother was sorbus 
aucuparia; the father cralsgus aria. 

I^rus^ybrida. The mother was pyrus 
trbntifolia ; the father sorbus anc'aperia. 

Rhammus hybridus. The mother was 
thammusalpinus; the father rhamm us alaiern us. 

What mixtures do not the species of pclar- 
genlum produce in our gardens ? almost all the 
plants of the Linnfon classes xxi. xxii. xxiii. 
generate prolific hybrids. When M. Wildenow 
ni conclusion offers a general query, whether 
ftom the observations already made iirxin the hy- 
Inida both of the animal and vegetable world, it 
may not be laid down as a rule, admitting some 
exceptions, that a^ybyrida are productive, but 
that 'tome only ^uife a warm dlniate to 
unfold the male semen ? I do not," continues 
he, attempt to establish this rule as quite cer- 
tain': and should be happy if philosophers 
yfoM consider the subject more accurately, 
ami more minutely attend to the hybrids of dif- 
ferent cUmaCeein older to sett te the q uestion . ” 

Mules pmperiyffo called (the offipring of the 
horse ao4\tlfoafo) BIO chiefly used in countries 
Where thk^rc'rocky and stony ways, as about 
the Alpsabd' Pjj^renees, &c. 6reat numbers of 
diem are kept in these places : they are usually 
black, and are strong, well-liuibcd, and large; 
being mostly bred out of the fine Spanish mares. 
The mulct ate sometimes fifteen or sixteen 
hands Mgh| and the best of them are worth forty 
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br fifty pounds a-niece. No^matines are so 
jmper for large buraen8,andnone6o sure-fobted* 
They aie much Stronger for draught than our 
horses, and are often as thick-set as our dray-* 
horses, and wfti travel several months together, 
with six or eig^t hundred weight upon thetr 
backs. It is a wonder that these creatures are not 
more propagated in England, as they are so much 
hardier and stronger man horses, and are less^ 
subject to diseases, and will live and work to 
twice the age of a horse. Those that are bred 
in cold countries are more hardy and fit for 
labour than those bred in hot; and those which 
are light made are fitter for riding than horses, 
as to the walk and trot; but they' are apt to 
gallop rough; though these do it much less 
than the short-made ones. 

They take so much after the marcs thi^ are 
bred from, that they may be procured of any 
kind, light or strong, as the owner pleases, 
^e general complaint wc make against them, 
is that they kick, and are stubborn ; but this 
is only owing to our neglect in the breeding 
them, for they are as gentle as our horses, in 
countries where they are bred with more rare. 

Mules are of two kinds ; the one hetweou 
the horse and the she-ass, the other between 
the hc-ass and the mare. The first sort are the 
least valuable. They arc commonly very dull, 
and take afterthe ass, and arc not large; Ihf ot"l|i|f 
breeil is therefore what is propagated chyiy m 
all countries where mules are used. Therafgest 
and finest he-ass must be procured forthiil^eed ; 
and in Spain, where mules arc greatly 
they will give fifty or sixty pounds for gwe he- 
ass, only to be kept as a stallion. breed 

with this creature out uf the finest largest 

mares they have, giving the ass au advantage of 
height of ground, and putting the mare into a 
narrow pit, railed on each side. If the ass 
designed to be bred on is suckled by a mare, or 
the mare suckled with an ass. jt makes them 
much more familiar than thcyABuld otherwise 
be ; and this may always beddn^y taking away 
the cnlt that belongs to the dam, and putting 
the other in its place, keeping them in the dark 
ten clays or a fortnight. » 

Mule plant. ^ See Hybrid. 

Mule pink, in botany. SeeDiANTHUf. 

Mu LBS in the legs of a horse. See Kibeo 

NEEIf. 

MULETE'ER. .f. {mulriifT, Fr.) Mule** 
driver; horse- bov (54<rAsprnre). 

MULHAUSEN, an imperial and Hanseatic 
town of Germany, in Thuringia, under the 
protertion of the elector of Saxonv. It it 
seated in a fertile country, on the Unstrutht, ' 
15 miles N.E. of Eittcnac^, and 45 E. by S. 
of Casse). Lon. 10. 49 £. Lat. 51. 13 N. 

Mulhausbn, a town of Alsace, which, 
thotijEh iiittrely inclosi'd within the dominions ' 
of miice, is not only in alliance with the/. 
Helvetic eoufeddracy, init U con^ered as it ' 
rart of it, and entitled to all i||^rivi!eges.^ 
The walls of the town inclose circirtii«'/' 
ference of not rqore than two miles; andilr 
whole territory Ts confined within a preemet Or 
eight milei. The town coQtata& 6000 iitbiAiits ' 
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wh9 ate pT9te9tants ; and there are 9000 
aufajects in its adjacent villages. It owes, its 
present flourishing to its loanufactanesi 
which are chiefly of printed linens and cottons^ 
The government is ari9to.deinocratical. The 
supreme power resides in the great and little 
counciU consisting together of 78 persons, 
and drawn from the burghers, whose number 
amounts to 700, distributed into six tribes. 
Mulhanscn is 16 miles N.W. of Basil. Lon. 
7. 24 E. Lat. 47. 48 N. 

MULHKlM, a town of Germany, in the 
electorate of Cologne, seated near the Rhine, 
three miles from Cologne. Here the few pro- 
tes^nts ill Colonge are obliged to go to perforin 
dirine service. 

Mulheim, a tdwn of Westphalia, in the 
duchy of Berg, situate on the Rhur, 14 miles 
N. of Dusseidorf. Lon. 6. 61 £. Lat. 61. 
26 N. 

MULIE'BRITY. s. Latin.) Wo- 

manhoorl ; the correlative to virility. 

To MULL. V. a. {moUiius, Latin.) 1. 
To soften and dispirit, as wine is when burnt 
and sweetened {Shakspeare), 2. To heat any 
liquor, and sweeten and spice it (Gay). 

Mull, one of the Western Islands of Scot- 
land, 25 miles in length, and, in some places, 
of equal breadth. There are many gooil na- 
tural harbours ; hut there is only one village, 
called Tobermorey, The soil is, for the most 
part, rocky and btirren ; but the hills abound 
with springs, and are covered with cattle: 
these, with the fishery, and a considerable 
quantity of kelp, are the only articles of com- 
merce. The Till IIS of several ancient castles are 
seen on this island. 

Mull OF Cantyre. SeeCANXYRE. 

Mull of Galloway, a rocky promon- 
tory, the most southerly (xiint of Scotland, in 
the county of Wigton. 

MULLAT of alumina, in mineralogy. 
SecMELLlTES. 

MULLEIN, in botany. SeeVERBASCUM. 

MULLER CJohiOi commonly called Re- 
giomontanus, from Mons Regins, or Kon- 
ingsherg, a town in Franconia, where he was 
born in 1436, and became the greatest astro- 
nomer and mathematician of his time. He 
Was indeed a very jirodijs^ for genius and learn- 
ing. Having first acquired grammatical learn- 
ing in his own country, he was admitted, while 
tet a Iroy, into^lbe acadeiiiy at Ltdpsic, where 
ne formed a strong auaciiment to the ma- 
thematical sciences, arithmetic, geometry, 
astronomy, &c. But not finding pro|)er as- 
sistance m these .studies at this place, he 
leniovfsd^ at only |6 yean Of. age, to Vienna, 
to stpdy under tne famous Purrach, the pro- 
fessor there, who read lectures in those sciences 
with the highest reputation. A strong and af- 
fecikmgie niendship soon took place between 
these two,, and our author mane such rapid 
imurovemetti<ln the sciences, that he was able 
to be assisting to his master, and to become his 
companion in all hia labours. Tn this manner 
th^ spent about ten years togiilher ; elucidat- 
ion obscu rities, observing the motions of the 
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heavenly bodies, and compatlng and eoneethig 
the tables of them ; particularly those of 
which they found to disagree with the molioiitih 
sometimes as much as two degrees. • 

About this time there arrived at Vienna thw 
cardinal Bessarion, who came to negoeiata 
some affairs for the pope; and, being a lover 
of astronomy, soon formed an acquatiuance 
with Purbach and Regiomontanus. He had 
begun to form a Latin Version of Ptolemy • 
Almagest, or an Epitome of it ; but not having 
time to go on with it himself, he requests 
Purbach to complete the work, and for that 
purpose to return with him into Italy, to make 
tiimsclf master of the Greek tongue, which he 
was as yet unacquainted with. To these pro- 
isals Purbach only assented, on condition that 
c^iomontaiius would accom|xiny him, and 
share in all the labours. They first, however, 
by means of au Arabic Version of Ptolemy, 
mVJe some progress in the work ; but this was 
soon interrupted by thedeatliof Purbach, which 
happened in I46l, in the 39th year of his age. 
The whole task then devolved upon Region 
montaniis, who finished the work, at the re- 
iicst of Purbach, made to him when on hia 
eath-bed. This work our author afierwarda 
revised and perfected at R<«me, when he had 
learned the Greek language, and consulted 
the commentator Theon, &c. 

Regiomontanus accompanied the cardinal 
Bessarion in his return to Rome, beingthen near 
30 years of age. Here he applied himself dili- 
gently to the study of ^he Greek language ; not 
neglecting however to make astronomical ob- 
servations and compose various works in that 
science; as his Dialogue against the Theories 
of Crcinonensis. The cardinal gnlng to Greece 
soon after, Regiomontaiuts went to Ferrara, 
where he continued the study of the Greek 
language under I'hcodore Gdza ; who eriplained 
to him the text of Ptolomy, with the com- 
mentaries of Theon ; till at length he became 
so perfect in it, that he could compose verses, 
and read it like a critic. In 1463 he went m 
Padua, w'here he became a member of thv uni- 
versity ; and. at the reqiiest of the students, 
explained Alfraganus, an Arabian philosopher. 
Ill 1464 he removed to Venice, to meet and 
attend his patron Bessarion, Here he wrote, 
with great accuracy, his Treatise of Triangles, 
and a Refutation of the (^adrature of the 
Circle, which Cardinal CuRt pretended he 
had demonstrated. The same year he returned 
with Bessarion to Koine; where he made 
some stay, to procure the most curious books: 
those he could not purchase he took the pains, 
to traiiHcribe, for he wrote with great facility 
and elegance ; and others he got copied at a 
great expence. For as he was ceitain that 
none of these books could be had in Ger- 
many, he thought on his return thither he 
would at his leisure translate and publish some 
of the hc9t of them. During this time too he, 
had a fierce contest with George Traheaonde, 
whom he had greatly offended by animadvert- 
ing on some passages in his translation of 
Thcou's Commentary. 



Seing now weaiy 6f rambl^j^ tiid metry of Regi6moi$A|inis i$ btit little Ifiiftrtpr 
having procured a great Qufin^p^'ilu^ipts, .to tfiat of oar.'oV|||^^e. Hia Treatise, on 
which was one great object o¥^,Umls, he re- both Plane , and* S^Widai Trigonometry, is in 
turned to Vienna, and jpe^otmhct'f^T'^oine time "5 books j it was written about the year 1464, 
the offices of his: pjldfiesstiiislrit), hy Teading and priiitcd.in folio at Noremberg in 1533. In 
lectures; 5cp. After ^rog a while thus employ- the 5th book are various problems concerning 
ed, he went to on the invitation of rectilinear triangles, some of which are resolved 

]^latthi^s king, pf who was a great by means of algebra : a proof that this science 

lover of le^crsatid ihescien^s, and had founded was nqt wholly unknown in £uro|)e before th% 
a rich and /tiobte^ library there: for he had treatise of Lucas de Burgo. 
bought up^ the Greek books that could be ' Regiomontanus was author of some other 
found on thc^-sacking of Constantinople; also works beside ^ those l>efore meniioued. Peter 
those ttbat were brought from dtnens, or ^ Ramus, in the account he gives of the ad« 
wherever else they coulrl be met with .throhgh mirable works ^attempted and performed by 
the whole Turkish dominions, collecting Regiomontanus, tells us, that in his workshop 
them alt together into a libraiy'at fibdak But at Norcnriberg there was an automaton in per* 
a war breaking out in this'country, he looked petiial motion : that he made an artificial fly, 
out for Bume other place to settle in, where he which taking its flight from his hand, would ny 
might pursue his slqdies', and for this purpose round the room, and at last, as if weary, would 
he tetired to Norehiberg, whem he "^t up a return to his master’s hand : that he fabricated 
printing-house, formed a iioiiMpilature of the m Ctagle, which, on the emperor’s approach 
bcnics'he meant to publish, Ifm cultivated an to the city, he sent our, higli in the air, a great 
intimacy with die celebrated Bernard Walfcher, way to meet him, and that it kept him com* 
who cheerfully CO- operkred with him in his pany to the gates of the city. Let us no more 
literary and scientific undertakings. Here he winder, adds Ramus, at the dove of Archytas, 
pnhiij^l ihe New Theories of his master Pur- since Noremberg can shew a fly, and an eagle, 
bach, the Astronomicon of Maoiliiis, his armed with geometrical wings. Norarctlmse 
own New Calendar, Epbemerides, &c. lie famous artificers, who were formerly in Greece 
likewise prepared a new version of Ptolemy’s and Egyptf any longer of such account, since 
Cosmography. . Noremberg can boast of her llcgiomontanuses. 

In 1474, pope SiKtus the 4th conceived a For Werncrus first, and then the Schoneri, 
design of reforming the calendar , and sent for father and son, afterwards, revived the spirit of 
Be^oihonlanus to Home, as the properest and Rcgiuniuntanns. — (Hulion's Did.) 
ablest person to accompMhh his purjxtsc. Rc- Muller (John), a noted engraver, who 
giomontaniis was very unwilling to interrupt flourished about the year ifiOO, and had been 
the studies, and printing of books, he was en- bred under Henry Goluius, whose style he 
gaged in at Noremberg; but receiving great closely imitated. The facility with which he 
promises from the pope, who also for 4nc pre- handled the graver (for he ivorkcd with that 
sent named him bishop of Ratishon, he at instrument only) cannot he sufficiently ex- 
length consented to go. He arrived at Rome pressed ; his works must be scrii, to convey a 
in 1475, hut died there the year after, at only proper idea of it to llic mind, his engravings 
40 years of .ige ; not without a suspicion of are valuable, as proilucticn-j of a very extraor- 
Lcitjg poisoned by the sons of George Trabc- dinary nature ; exclusive of which they have a 
zonde, in re\enge for the death of their fa- prodigious share of merit. Among his most 
thcr, which was said to have been caused by estimable performances, may be mentioned, 
the grief he felt on account of the criticisms 1. The hand-writing on the wall, a niiddliug- 
made by Regiomontanus on hU translation of sized plate lengthwise, fioin his own composi- 
Ptolemy’s Almagest. tion. S. The adoration of the wise men, the 

Purbach first of any reduced the trigonome- same, from the same. Fine imprcMsions of 
tricaf tables of sines, fnim the old sexagesimal both these prints are very rare, 3. llie resnr- 
divisioD of the radius, to the decimal scale, rection of Lazarus, a lajge plate lengthwise. 
He aupfx>Sjed tl|||^adius to be divided into from Abraham Bioemart. Ife> engraved also 
600000 eqiiil parts, and computed the sines of several much esteemed portraits, 
the arcs to every ten minutes, in such equal Muller, or Mullar, denotes a stono 
parts of the ramus, by the decimal notation, flat and even at the bottom, but round at top. 
This* project of Purbach was perfected by Re- used for grinding of matters on a marble. The 
giomontanus; who not only extended the sines apcHhccarics use mullers to prepare some of 
to cveev minute, the radius being 0'0(>000, as de- their testaceous powders, and painters for their 
signed by Pnrbach, butaftcrwards.dislikingtbat colours, either dry or in oiL Mullet is also an 
scheme, as evidently imperfect, he computed instrument used by the glass-grinders a being 
them likewise to the radius 1000000, for every a piece of wood, to one end whereof is ce- 
minute of the quadrant, Regiomtiosanus also , mented the glass to be ground. It is ordinarily 
introduced the tangents into trigonometiy, the about six inches long, turned round, 
canon of which he called fflccunJ 119 , because of Muller's glass, in mineralogy. Sen 
thcinanvgiteat advanlag.fs arising from tbem. Oliviitus. 

Beside these things, he enriched trigonometry . M U LL£R Af in botany, a genus of the class 
with many theorems and precepts. Indeed, ex- diadelphia, order decandria. Gdyx four*; 
ceptuigforthc,useGf lo^riihms, thctrigoao« toothi^ j ' loment moniliform, with fltthj 
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One-seeded globules cohcxii^by a 'thread. One 
species only; a Surinarti >ti^ with ferruginous 
branches, and nodding flowers*; five leaflets^ 
ovate- oblong, and silky underneath. 

MULI^KRAS, a town of Germany, in the 
middle marche of Brandenburg, seated on a 
canal cut betweeir the Spree and Oder, 40 
miles S.E. of Berlin. Lon. 14. 01 K. Lat. 
52. 14 N. _ 

MULLKT, in ichthyology. Sec Mu oil. 

MULLIGIIUHS, a low word used suinc- 
times to denote gripes, at others, sulleiiness, 

MULLINGAR, the county town of West 
Meath, in Ireland. It holds a groat wool- 
mart, is a place of good trade, and sends two 
members to parliament. It is seated on the 
Foyle, 3R miles W, of Dublin. Lon. 7 . 50 W. 
Lat. 53. 30 N.^ 

MULLUS. Surmullet. In zoology, a genus 
of the class pisecs, order thoraeica. H^ad com- 
pressed, slopiii.::, scaly : eye*- olilorig, approximate,* 
vfTtical, fninj'.hcjd with a nictitaiit uieriibrane ; 
nostrils doiihl<\ ininiilc; jav. ^ and palate a: mod 
'ivith small teeth; tooirut* short, narrow, smooth, 
lixed ; gill incnihraiic three-raytd ; the covers of 
three picco'-*, very fmcly striate ; body round, 
loner, red, coated U 'Lli large scales, easily dropping 
otr. Six speci s, as follow. 

I. M. barhutus Red snrumllet. Lower jaw with 
tvvoeirrhi; bo«lv red. Inhahits Kuiopcan, Medi- 
terranean, and Pacilic seas ; b.)dy, when deprived 
of its scales, red. Nfothinj can l»c more bcanliful 
than the colours of this- fisli when it is dviiig, and 
iiothinsr more delicious than its flesh. The an- 
c; lit Romans held it in such v.jst repute that 
prodii;ious .-ums wore given for them ; they were 
often bought at llieir weight in pure silver It 
was ill the purchase of this fish, indeed, above all 
otliers, that the wealthy senators siicwcd their ex- 
iravntjrancc and sensuality. Juvenal and Pliny 
afford .ample testimony of the luxury of their 
age, which, happilv fur mankind, has never been 
equalled in any other pciiod of human socu-ty. 
An instance of sixty-four pounds sterling being 
paid for a Hsh of three pounds weiglit, is rccoidcd 
by Pliny. 

Rut the manner of dressing and rating these fishes 
btill more than the extravagance of the pi ice, 
ahevved the epienrisin of the ancient oiiterlaiu- 
meiits. The mullet was not reckoned worth a 
farthing if he did not die in the hand of your 
guest. Th rc was water kept in the eating room 
into which the living animal was put, and from 
thence conveyed iiunir diately to the stew', ohcre 
it was drcsserl, which was also in the .same apart- 
ment, and uiirlcr the tabic ; fioin thence the fish 
was placed upon it. It was cuKtomaiy to put the 
mullets into glass vases, that the company might 
be entertained with the various chair'.es of their 
rich colours as they lay expiring. It was Api- 
cius, that prince of gluttons, that first hit upon 
the ingenious uiveotion of sufibcating them in the 
exquisite Carthaginian pickle, and afterwards 
procuring a rich sauce from their livers. 

8 . M* surmeletus. Striped surmullet. Oirrhi 
two ; body with four longitudinal yellow lines ; 
fins yellow, the rays chiefly red; head large ; 
eyes round; pupil blue, surrounded with a red 
ring, iris silvery. Inhabits emopean, Anieriean, 
and Mediterranean seas ; froiki a span to a foot 
long; scales silvery, streaked witR'tawny ; feeds 
aln other fishes, testaceous animnls. crabs and 
VOL. Will. 
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careasel y js^rqgarious, and approaches the shore 
in the spring for -Jhe purpose of spawning ; its 
flesh equally tlolitvoiis with the last. 

3. M. Japanieus. Yi-llow, without stripes; 
tail foikcd; cirrhi two ; j-aws toothirss. Inha- 
bits Japan; about •.ix incliuxloug: is hardly lobe 
disfinguished fiom M. barhuins. 

4. M. aurislwmiua. Ciiriii two, wh.te ; on 
each side a tawny stripe; tall yellow; teeth 
small, nurninms; tail with a Mnall hl.ick spot : 
scab s inciiibraiiacfous at the edge. lijhahit.s the 
Red sea. 

5. M. vittctii*. Cirrlii two ; body with two 
blown and three yellow ^tiipcs on each side; 
tail obliquely brown : stairs finely toothed, with 
obsoielc t'! 0 iat('d ii\ii!ets. Inhabits the. Red sea. 

6. M. iinl)eil»'«. Loucr jaw without enrlii. 
Inhabit^ the coast of Malta. Sec Nat. Hist. 
Plate CI.Vl. 

MULSK. .V. liatin.) Wine boiled 

and nimgbxl with honey. 

MlJLT.\'X(i#^AR. n. and r/yi- 

f'uliis, Latin.) ABrny cornered ; Inn ing many 
corners; polvj'onal. 

M r LTA'N CiU I^ \ H LY. ad, Polygonally ; 
with many corners (U/rw,*). 

MULTA'NGULaRNKSS. The state 
of boinp; polynjonal. or having many corners. 
MlIi;ri(’A'RSl;LAU a'iuml/u .md 
Latin.) Divided into many parLitions 01 

cell«. 

Mui/rrcApsuLAR peric.vkp. In bo- 
tany, a fruit of many capsules. Having se- 
veral pericarps snccecdine 10 a fiovver. As in 
abha, indlins, h<‘'Icbu|||a. 

ML’L'rU’A'VDUS.fl. (»/?////« and cai nSf 
Lai.) Full of lioli s. 

MULTIDl'N'I ATFCOROL. Jn botany, 
.a uianv-toiitluil enrol. Cnjns l.mbus aut pe- 
tal.i in irgiru* di'-sccta mill. Having the bor- 
der (ni a moiiopet.'iliJiis enrol) or the petals (if 
it be pn\q)ela''>ns' cut about the, cd^ic. 

MULTIFA'RIOUS. a. (,:nnUifurius, \ M.) 
Haviiur yrreat iiinhiolr ily ; having dilVcrent 
re-pccIs {M/rc. E>'r}'ni). 

MULTI IvVRlOUSLY. ud. With multi- 
pHcitv : with urea* var»ctvot modes ( lienllfi/). 

MULTIFA'RiDlJSNUSS. s. (from urn/- 

tijitrw7(s.) Mnltinliid divcrsitv (-VerWi). 

MUL;n'FlD(’)US. a. {multi fidiai, Lat.) 
Having many partitions ; deft into many 
brandies (Brotr/i). 

MULTI FI DUS SPi N /E. from 

many, and fin do, 10 11 ivi*l»rf) In 
anatomy* transverso spinali'* Iwn.bonfm, ve- 
terib saco.-. Semi- spinalis inti rm's, sive trans- 
vc^^o-«pi^a1is tbirsf. Semi-.splnaiis, <ive trans- 
verso-spiii:ili -4 c*)lli, pars innj'*** Wioglow. 
Traivvcrsalis Inmbinum viiljiB *;..ccr. Trans- 
versfilis dor^Ji. Transvc'salis ^•nHi of DotiglRs. 
The g».’neralily of anaioinieal 'vriters ha*c im- 
ncci.ss.iTdv multiplied the inusrhsof the spine, 
and hence their description.s of thc-e farts are 
con 'used, and diHieolt to be under tood. Un- 
der ihc name of mnltifidu'-' spinOB, .A’binus has 
therefore very properly in*' I nded ilio-c pf)i.i‘-na 
of frui.scuUir flesh, intermi'e.d wiiii tendinous 
fibres, which lie dose t ; th. pos.'- ri-.r ; art ot 
the spine, and which Douglas tnilow 
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Fiave described as three distinct muscles, under 
the names, of transversales, or transverso-spi- 
nales, of the lotus, back, and neck. Ihe 
iniiltifidns spins arises tendinous and fleshy 
from the upper cctpvex surface of the os sa- 
crum, from the posterior adjoining part of the 
ilium, from the oblimic and transverse pro- 
cesses of all the lumbar vertebne, from the 
transverse processes of all the dorsal vertebioi, 
and from those of the cervical vcrtchraj, ex- 
cepting the three first. From all these origiiis 
the fibres of the muscle run in an oblique di- 
rection, and arc inserted, by distinct tendons, 
into the spinous processes of all the vertebra; of 
the loins and back, and likewise into those of 
the six inferior vericbrje of the neck. When 
this muscle acts singly, it extends the back 
obliquely, or moves it to one side ; when 
both muscles act, they extend the vertebra 
backwards. 

MULTIFf.OROrTS. In botany, inany- 
flowererl. Coiiimoii to several flowers. A 
many- flowered stem ; as in several species of 
iris, &c. A many-flowered acajK* ; as in 
primula oflicinalis, auricula, polyanthus, &c. 
Calyx ; as in scabiosa, and the class syngenc- 
sia ; when the component flowers are called 
florets or ftosculcs. A many-flowered pedun- 
cle ; as in browallia data. 

Miri;riFORxM. a. (^muUiformis, Ut.) 
Having various shapes or apjicarances {Miltun). 

MU LTl FO'liMlTY. s, (ww/^j/*ormis, Lat ) 
Diversity of shapes or appearances subsisting in 
the «ame thing. ^ 

MUi;i ILATKRfl.. a. Oauliiis and la- 
fera/h, Latin.') Having many sides. 
MULTILO'CULAH PKIIICARP. Jii 

botany, a many-edltd pericarp. Divided in- 
ternally into several cells; as in nyiiiphaia. 

M l/LTrLOQUOUS. o. (.mnUilofjuns, 
Lat.) Very talkative. 

multinomial, or Multinominal 
HOOTS, in mathematics, are such as arcconi- 
])osed of many names, parts, or iiieinbers ; as, 
a + 6 + c +■ fl, &c. 

For the methotl of raising an infinite multi- 
nominal to any given power, or of extracting 
any given root out of such a power, sec a me- 
thod of M.de Moivre, in Phil. Trans. No. 230, 

MULTI PA'ROUS. a. i^muUipurus, Lat.) 
Bringing many at a birth iBtown). 

MULTPPARriTECOROL. In botany, 
a many-|}artcd corol. Multipartite leaf. A 
many-parted leaf. Divided into several (xins 
almost to the bottom. 

MU'LTIPKDE. s. (ritullipcda, Lat.) An 
Insect with many feet. 

MULTIPLE, Multiplex, in arithme- 
tic, a number which comprehends some 
other several times. 

Thus 6 is a multiple of 2, or, which is the, 
same, 2 is a quota |;>art offl ; 2 being contained 
in 6 three times. And thus 12 is a multiple 
of 6, 4, 3; and comprehends the first twice, 
the second thrice, the third four times, Ikc. 

Multiple ratio, or proportion, is 
that which is between multiple numbers. 

If the lesser term of a ratio be an aliquot part 
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of the greater, the ratio of the greater to ihe 
less is called multiple ; and that of the less to 
the greater sub-multiple. 

A sub-multiple number is that contained in 
the multiple. Thus the numbers 1, 2, and 3, 
are sub-multiples of 6 and Q. 

Duple, triple, &c. ratios ; as also sub-duples, 
sub-triples, tkc. are so many species of iiiulti- 
plr, and sub-nuiltiple ratios. 

Multiple sufbrparticular pro- 
portion, is when one number or quantity 
cuiiiai us another more than once, and a certain 
aliquot part ; as 3^ to 1 . 

Multiple supekpartient propor- 
tion, is when one number or quantity con- 
tains allot hers diverse times, and some parts 
besides ; as 4 ' to 1 . 

MUl/riFLEX COROL. Many-fold, or 
having petals lying over each other in two or 
more folds or rows. 

MULTIPLl'ABLE. n. {muliiplMlc, Fr. 
from multiply.) Capable of being multiplied. 

MULTIFLEABLENKSS. a. (fromw«//i- 
pliahle^) Capacity of being multiplied. 

MULTIPLICA'BLE. a. Orom multiplico^ 
Latin.) Capable of being aritlimeticaily multi- 
plied. 

M U LTI PLIC A'N D. a*, {mul/iplicandus, 
Lat.) The number to be multiplied in arith- 
metic. 

MUI.Tl PLIC ATE. a. (from multiplico^ 
Lat.) (Consisting of more than one {Dcrham ) . 

Multi'plicate FLOWER. A multiplied 
flower. A sort of luxuriant flower, having 
the enrol multiplied so far as to exclude only 
i-onie of the stamens. The perianth and in- 
volucre seldom, the stamens scarcely ever, 
constitute a multi plicate flower. It is called a 
double, triple, or quadruple flower, according 
to iheiiuiiiber of rows in the multiplied corol : 
and a double flower is the lowest ilegree of it, 
or the first essay towards fulness. In cominou 
language wc improperly call all these variations 
double flowers. 

Polypcralous flowers are not unfrcqnently 
multiplied ; as in ranunculus and aneinoiic. 
iMoiio^ietalous flowers are very subject to this 
variety ; but very seldom become full, or lose 
nil their stamens. 

MULTlPLICATIOiN. v. {mulliplicatio, 
I.,at.) 1. The act of multiplying or increasing 
any number by addition or production of more 
of the same kind (/Irorc/t). 2. (In arithme- 
tic.) The increasing of any one miinhcr by 
another, so often as there arc^units in that 
nuuiber, by which the one is increased. Dr, 
multiplication is the process by which we find 
a number having the same ratio to the multi- 
plicand as the multiplier has to unity. See 
AKiTiiMF.Tic and Algebra. 

MULTIPLICATOR. (from multiplico, 
l^t.) The number by which another nuiuber 
is multiplied. 

MULTIPLTCATUSFLO.S. In botany. A 
luxuriant flower, whose petals are multiplied so 
as to exclude a part of the stamina. A multipli- 
ed' luxuriant flttwer diflers from a full one, the 
highest degree of luxuriance, in that the petals 
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of the latter are so multiplied as to exclude all 
the ylumina ; whereas those of the former are 
only repeated or multiplied two, three, or four 
times, us to the exclusion of only a small part 
of the essential organs. See Mu lt i plic ate 

jp [,o wait • 

MULTlPLrCIOUS. a. {multiplex^ Lat.) 
Manifold : not used {lirowii)^ 

MULTIPLI'CITY. jr. {multiplicity^ Kr.) 
1, More than one of the same kind {South). 
'J. Stale of l^ing many {Dnjden). 

MU'LTIPLIKR. 5. (from miiltiphj.) l. 
One who multiplies or increases the iiumher 
of any thing {Decay of Piety). U. The mul- 
ti plicator in arithmetic {Cocker). 

To MU'LTIPLY. V. a. {mnlliplico, l^t.) 
i. To increase in nuinher; -to make more by 
generation, accumulation, nr addition {Job).. 
if. To perform the process of arithmetical 
III 111 ti pi ication ( Proton ) . 

To Mu'ltiply. v.n. I. To grow in 
number {IFisdom) 2. 'lo increase them- 
selves ( Shakspeat r) . 

MLi;riPJ.YlNG.(;LASS. in optics, one 
wherein objects appear increased in number. 
Jt is otherwise called a polyhedron, bein^i; 
ground into several planes, that make anj»lcs 
with each other ; through which the rays of 
light issuing from tlic same point undergo dif- 
ferent rcfi'dctiuns, so as to enter the eye from 
every surface in a dilfereni direction. 

MliUri'lW^ENT. o. {mnllus and pofens, 
l^aiin.) Having rnanirold power {Shakspearr). 

MULTI PR E'SKNCE. s. {muitusrnu\ pnr- 
^entia, Lat.) The power or act of being pre- 
sent in more places than one at the same 
time {I fall). 


MULVIA, a large river of Africa, which 
has US sourco in Mount Atbis, and dividing the 
empire ol Morocco from the kingdom of Al- 
giers, falls into the Mediterranean Sea. 

MUM, a kind ot nialt-liquor much drank 
ill Germany, and cliiedy brouvitu from Bruns- 
wick, which is tin- place of most note for 
making it. The process of brewing mum, a» 
recorded in the town-house of that city, is as 
follows. Take (YA gallons of water that has 
been boiled till one-iliird part is consumed 
and brew it with seven bushels of wheaicii 
in ilt, one busliel of oatmeal, and one bushel 
of ground beans. W'lii'ii it U tunned, the 
hogshead must not he filled too full at first : as 
soon as it begins to work, put into it three 
|X)iiiids of the inner rind of fir, one pound of 
the tops of tir and beech, three bandfuls of 
cardiius bencdictus, a handful or two of (he 
flowc*r of rosa solis ; add burnet, betony, mar- 
joram, averis, peiinyioyal, and wild thyme, of 
each an handful and an half ; of cldcr-llowers, 
two haiuifuls or more j seeds of cardammii 
bruised, ounces ; liarherries bruised, one 
oimrcM when the. liquor has worked a while, 
put the hetbs and scerU into the vessel ; and, 
after they are adtled, let it work over as little 
as po-sible ; then hll it up : lastly, when it is 
‘stopped, put into the hogshead ten new-liiid 
egg^ unbroken ; slop it up close, and usc‘ it at 
two )e«trs cud. The English brewers, instead 
(»f the inner rind of fir, use card anuim, ginger, 
and ^asa^ras ; and alsQ|Mdd elicampane, mad- 
der, and red sanders. ^ 

Ml^M. inter jecl., A word denoting prohibi- 
tion to speak ; silence ; hnsli {lludihras). 

To MIJ'MBI.K. «». n. ( mompelcn , Dutch.) 


MULTl'SCIOUS. a. {mullisciusf I-Kit.) 
Having variety of knowledge. 

M U LTISI LI(JUyi^. The name of the twenty 
third order in the Fragments of a Natural Me- 
thod, in Philos. Hot. ; and of the twenty-sixth 
in the Ordines Naturales, at the end of 
neus*s Genera Plantarum. Coin prebend ing 

those plants which have several siliqiics or |M)ds 
succeeding to each flower. As columbine, 
hellebore, &c. 

MUl/ri'SONOUS. a. {multisonus, Lat.) 
Having many sounds. 

MITLTITUDE. {multitudo, Latin.) 
1. The state of being many ; the state of be- 
ing more than one. 2. Number collective ; 
a sum of many {Hale), 3. A great number, 
loosely and indefinitely 4. A crowd 

or throng ; the vulgar {Addison). 

MULTITU'DINOUS. a. (from multU 
tude.) 1. Having the appearance of a mul- 
titude {Shakspeare)* 2. Manifold {Shaks.). 

MULTl'VAGANT. MultFvagous. a. 
mulHvagufp Lat.) That wanders or strays 
much abroad. 

multi valve GLUME. In botany, a 
multivalve or many-valved glume. Having 
more than two valves. 

MULTrVlOUS. a. {multa SLtid via, Lat,) 
Having many ways ; manifold.* 

multocular, a, {mullus and octi/wf, 
Lat.) llavmg more eyes titan two (Derkam). 


1. To speak inwardly; to grtiiublc ; to iiiut- 
Icr; to speak W'itli inqicrfeci sound {Shaks.). 

2. 'To chew ; to bile softly (Dry den). 

To MuMni.E. /». fi. To utter with a low 


iiiarticiilalc voice (iS’/fi//i.s/>ci7rc). 2. To mouth 

gently {Pope). 3. To blubber over; lo sup- 
press ; io utter imperfectly {Drydvn). 

MU'MBLKR. V. (from’ fnuwL'te.) One that 
speaks iiiartindately ; a mutlerer. 

MU'MBLINGLY. ad. (from mumbling.) 
Wi»h inarlictdate utterance. 

To MUMM. V. n. {mumme, Danish.) To 
mask ; to frolic in disguise {Spenser). 

MU'MMKR. a*, (mumme, Danish.) A 
masker ; one who pcrfbriiis frolics in a person- 
ated dress {Milton). 

MU'MVlERY. s. (iKowcr/V, French.) Mask- 
ing; frolics in masks; foolery {Bacon). 

mUMMY. {mumia, Lat. mnmic, Fr. A 
mask or covering for the purpose of conceal- 
ment.) A dead hotly preserved according lo 
the Egyptian art of embalming, by being im- 
mersed in or stufl'ed with a variety of antisep- 
tic preparations, and afterwards wrapped round 
wiin linen steejicd in, or loaded witn~ the sauio 
materials. See the article F.m balm ing. 


Mummy, in mineralogy. See Hitumew. 
Mummy (To beat to a). To hear ‘.mindly. 
Tfl MUMP. w. a. {mompelen, Dutch.) I. 
To nibble. ; to bite quick ; to chew with a 
continued mollou {Otway). 2. To talk low 
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anci juick. ,*5. (In caul language.) To go a 

bcjiging. 

MU'MPKR. s, (In cant language.) A beg- 

gar. 

MUMPS, s, {mompelen^ Dutch.) Sullcii- 
iicss; bilciit auger (^Skinner). 

Mumps, in medicine, a disease of the pa- 
rotid gland. SeeCvNANCHE. 

7 1 > MUNCH. V, a. {manger, Prcuch.) To 
chew by great iiioutliFuls {Shakspeare), 

To Munch, v. w. 'Po chew eagerly by 
great mouth tuls {Dnjden). 

MU'NCUPll. s. (from munch.) One that 
nmnciies. 

MUNCllHACJSIA, in botany, so named 
from baron Gerlach Adolphuii de jMuiich- 
iiausen, a genua of the pohadeljihia |)ol)aii- 
dria class and order- Natural order of ca- 
lycanthcmtT. Salicaria', Jussieu. Esbcntial 
character : calyx six-cleft, torn lose ; petals 
clawed ; stamens in six bodies, four or five in 
each; pistil superior, with a filiform curved 
style. 'I’liere is but one species, viz. M. spe- 
ciosa, a native of Java and C'liina. 

MUND. s. peace, from which our lawyers 
call a breach of the peace, mnndbrech ; so l‘.ad- 
muud is happy peace ; 7Ethohuuud, noble 
peace ; j'Khuuiid, all peace {Gihson). 

MUNDA, an ancient town of Spain, in 
Cirau.ula, 30 miles W.N.W. of Malaga. Lon. 
4. :3:) W. Lat..3(). 30 N. 

MUNDA'NE. a. {mtindanus, Lai.) Belong- 
ing to the world {(Unnu^e), 

MUNDATION. s^nmdus, Latin.) The 
act of cleansing. ^ 

MU'NDATORY. a. (from mundus, Lat.) 
liaviiiji the p«>wcr to cleanse. 

MUNDKN, or Gemunden, a town of 
liOwcr Saxony, in the imncip-ality of C'alcn- 
biirg, situate at the conllueiico of the. Werra 
and the Fulda, where they join to form the 
^Vcbcr. No one who is not a frcciunn of 
Muiulon is to trade beyond this towti, but 
must coiiiign liis goods to a fiiclor here ; and 
w'haicver is brought in a ves.sel must, by vir- 
tue of the staple-right granted and confirmed 
to this town, be unladen and laden again. 'Phe 
Werra may be navigated by MundcFi and 
Hessian \ essels, hut the latter, on coming to 
Munden, arc not to proceed, without a licence, 
and even then they must have a Muiuien mas- 
teT and pay a duty to the town. It is 10 miles 
N.N.K. of Casscl, and 1.3 .S.W', of CiottingCD. 
Lon. f). 47 E. Lai. 51.40 N. 

M UNDER, a town of Lower .Saxony, in 
the principality of Calenberg, situate 011 tlic 
Hammel, IH miles E.S.E. of Muiulcii. Lon. 
9 . 2.5 E. Lat. 51.. 38 N. 

MUNDKRKINGEN, a town of Suahia, 
seated on the Danube, 25 miles S.W. of Ulm. 
Lon. p. 43 K* l^at. 48. 15 N. 

MUNDIC, in mineraloi^v See Cuprum. 

MUNDIFICATION. {mundus and 

fadot Lat.) Cleansing a?iy body, as from dross 
(Quin,). 

MUNDITICATI VE. a. {mundus and/r/«a, 
Latin.) Cleansing ; having the power to cleanse 
(Uroion)* 
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To MU'NDIFY.^ V. a. {mundus and facio, 
liUt.) To cleanse ; to make clean {Harvey.) 

MUNDPVA(»ANT. a. {mundivagns^hai.) 
Wandering through the world. 

M U N D U'N G U S.ir.S li nk ing iobacco(P^7. ) 

MU'N'ERARY. a. (from munus, l..at.) 
Having the nature of a gift. 

MUNGOS RADIX, R.idix serpentum. 
lliis bitter root of the plant ophiorrhiza miin- 
gos of Liiincus is much esteemed in Java, 
Sumatra, &c. as preventing the elfecls which 
iiauully follow the bite of the nuja, a venomous 
serpent, with which view it is eaten by them. 
It IS also said to be exhibited medicinally in 
the cure of iiilestiiial worms. 

MU'NCmEL. s. Any thing generated be- 
tween different kinds ; any thing partaking of 
the qualities of dill’erent causes or parents 
{Shaksprure). 

MU'NGREL. a. Generated between dif- 
ferent natures; base-born ; degenerate {Shak.). 

ML'NICH, a city of Germany, in the cir- 
cle of Bavaria, situated on the Iser, the capital 
and residence of the elector. The straighl and 
broad streets of this place, and the great num- 
ber of fine buildings in it, both ecclesiastical 
and secular, render it one. of the bdiidsomest ci- 
ties in all Germany, and even in Europe; and 
'ills said to contain 40,000 inhabitants. The 
palace here, which w'as first erected by the em- 
peror iVIiiximiliun 1, is an elegant structure, 
containing four courts. The things the most 
worthy of notice in this palace arc, the large 
and beautiful Kuisersaal, a chapel of the Vir- 
gin Mary, with a rich treasury in it ; the an- 
tiqiiarium, or chamber of antiquities, in which 
are 200 marble statues and busts of Roman 
emjKTors, and srune hundreds of other an- 
tiques, the greatest pan of which were brought 
fioni Italy; the chamber of rich curioMties; 
the musaciim and the elector’s library. In iho 
year 175?l), the palacp, and particularly the 
chamber of rich curiosities here, suffered great- 
ly by tire, and, in 1750, a whole, wing of it was 
burned down. 7’owards the east stands the 
elector’s arsenal, niid northward lie the park 
and pleasure gardens, and near these is the 
Thiirnierliau^, or luige edifice for tournament^. 
Jn 'nc largest market-place stands a high mar- 
ble pillar, wiih a brass statue of the Virgin 
M.iry upon it, and two large fountains, and on 
the sides is the town-house, in which the states 
hold their meetings, together with several 
lofty houses, ornamented with decorations of 
paintings on the front. The principal ecclesi- 
astical buildings here are the collegiate church, 
and several rich convents. In Munich arc 
niannfactures of velvet, silk, wool, and ta- 
pestry. It is probable that the ancient city of 
Campodunnm, or Canipidonutn, stood in this 
neighbourhood. About the year 117^'’9 duke 
Henry the Lion built the city of Munich on a 
s(K)t belonging to the convent of Schoftlar. 
In 1327, it was greatly damaged by fire, and 
in 1448, almost entirely destroyed. In 1632, 
it was taken the Swedes, and in 1704, 
1742 , and 1743 , by the Austrians, who, in the 
last mentioned year, established a commission' 
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of regency at this place 200 miles W. Vi- 
enna, an(f twenty-nine S.E. Augsburg. Lon. 
11. 3()E. Lat.48. 10 N. 

MUNICIPAL, ill the Roman civil law, an 
epithet which signifies invested with the rights 
and privileges of Roman citizens. Sec Mu N i * 
ciriUM. 

Municipal, among us, is applied to the 
laws that obtain in any particular city or pro- 
vince. And those are called nninioi|jAl officers 
* who are elected to defend the interests of ci- 
ties, to maintain their right and pri\ilegcs, and 
to preserve order and harmony among the ci- 
tizens ; such as mayors, shcriiVs, consuls, ike, 
MUNICIPES, an apjicllation given by the 
Romans to the inhahiiaots of the mttnicipia 
or municipal cities. Sec Municipium. 

MUNICIPIUM, in Roman antiquity, a 
corporation, borough, or enfranchised city or 
town, where the inliahiUiits enjoyed tlicir 
own laws and customs, and at the same time 
were honoured with the privileges of Roman 
cili/ens; but tlicn this pri\ileg(* generally 
reached no further than the bare titled Some 
indeed, by particular merit, obtained the li- 
berty of votes, winch occasioned that dislhic- 
tion of municipiuhi shiv sn(J'rn^in, and uiutiki- 
piiim cum suf/ruf^io. I'he inliahitanls of the 
vinnivipium sine stiff ra^io woiv called barely 
Uomam, hut those of the mumdpUm cum 
suffraaio were t’allod cive^ Itomaui. 

MUNIENT SLEEP. W hen the upper 
leuve.s of a plant, which dining the day had 
unread out horizontally on long {H*tloles, drop 
'them at night, and hang down suns to form an 
arch all round ahoiil the stem. 

MUNJ'PJCENCIi. s, i^munipevntia, Lat.) 

J jiberaHly ; the act of giving ( Addison), 
MlJm'FIUENT. a. dnunificust Latin.) 
Liberal ; generous (Afterlnry), 
MUNll'lCENTLY. oc/.labcrally 5 geiic- 
rou'^ly. 

MTI'NIMENT. .9. Lat.) 1. 

I'ortiticalioii ; strong hold. 2. Support; de- 
fence {Shnhspvarc), Record ; writing ujjon 
which claims and rights are founded. 

To MUNPTE. V. a. {munio, Latin.) To 
fortify; to strengthen : not in use (/iarow). 

MUNPTION. s, {munitio^ Latin.) 1. 
Fortification ; strong hold {Uule), 2. Am- 
munition ; materials for war (Ftfir/ha). 

MIJ'NNION. $. The upright post, that di- 
vides the lights in a window frame {Moxon), 
AlUNK ACS, a town of Hungary : the cas- 
tle is almost impregnable, seated on a high and 
.steep rock, in a spacious plain, the iiatiirul 
strength of which is increased by art and la- 
bour. It is the capital of a lordship, formerly 
bearing the title of a duchy. Beneath it, on 
the river Latortza, is a town, which is the resi- 
dence of a Greek bishop, united with the 
Roman church, and a convent, of the order of 
St. Basil. In 1C88, after a blockade of three 
cars, this famous castle surrendered to the 
mperialists ; count Tekely’s lady, who had 
conducted this long defence, being carried to 
Vienna ; and besides the TeUely family, vast 
treasures in money were found here. In 1703, 
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this was the place of rendezvous tathc Rakotzy 
party, but by suppression of that revolt, this 
castle escheated to the crown : fifty-two milca 
K.S.E. C^iskau, and 12H S.S.E. Cracow. 
J.on. 39. 24 E. Lul. 48. ia N. 

MUNS'lJ\ll (SchasiKin), a learned writer, 
%yas horn at Ingellieim, and became a Corde- 
lier ; but having enibracod l.uihcr’s bonti- 
ineiils, he quitted that order in I;)'?}), and re- 
tired to Heidelberg, and aflerwariU to Basil, 
where he tauglU with repuidiion. He was 
a man of great candour, and void 4)f ainbitioii ; 
and was so well skilled in geography, ibc ma- 
thcmalic>, and the Hebrew tongue, ihat he was 
siirnained the Esdrab and the Str.iho of (Jei- 
iiiany. His Latin translation of the hible is 
csteeme;!. He was the first who wrote a 
Chaldee grammar and lexicon : he also pub- 
lished a treatise on cosmography, and several 
other works. Ho died of the plague at Basil 
in l.'i.O?, aged o.'i. 

Munster, in Latin Mommia, and in Irish 
Moiuit the most southerly province of Ire- 
land ; bounded on the noith by Leinster and 
Connaught, and on the east, west, and south, 
by the ocean. It contains the counties ('ork, 
Clare, Kerry, Limerick, 'i'ipperary, and Wa- 
terford ; and 3,28f)d)32 Irhli plantation acres, 
740 parishes, ()3 baronies, and 20 horough.-}. 
It is about miles long, and 120 broad; 
and its prineipal town is Cork. Its ancient 
name was Muinlian ; and in latter ages it was 
divided into Desmond or South Munster, Or- 
mond or hkisi M unster,^nd Thomond or Nortli 
Minister. It ricsj)et^cn /il. 1.). and 33. 0. 
N.lal. and 7. 10. tj 10. 40. W. Ion. 

Munster, a sovereign bishopric of Ger- 
many, in the circle of Westphalia, ICO miles 
long and 80 broad; iiomulcil on the N. by the 
cnuiilies of Bentheiin and Steinforl, on the lu 
by the bishoprics of Osnuburgh and Pailcrborn, 
on the S. by the county of Nlarck, and on the 
W. bv the duchy of Cleves and county of Zul- 
plicii. 'Fhc river Embs runs through it from 
E. to W. 

Munster, a large and pomilons city of 
Westphalia, capital of a bisnopric of the 
same name, and of all Westphalia. It was 
free and imperial till l()()l ; hut to keep the 
inhabitants in awe, a citadid was built, wbicK 
stands distinct from the city. In 1333, a lay- 
lor, called John of Leyden, made himself 
master of the city, and drove away the bishop 
and magistrates ; hut it was rolakeii in \h3(}, 
after fourteen inunihs siege, aiiil this fanatic 
>va5 tortured to death with rerl hot pincers. The 
famous treaty, called the treaty of Westphalia, 
was concluded here in l0*48, which cnaed the 
religions wars of 30 years continuance. It i.s 
seated on the Aa, 70 miles N . by E. of Cologne, 
and 77 by W. of Bremen. Lon. 7* 39 E. 
Lit. 32. 0 N. 

MUNTING (Abraham), an excellent ho- 
taiiibt, who published several works, the chief 
of which was his Phitographia Curiosa, printed 
lit Amsterdam in 1 727. He died in 1683. 

MUNTINGIA, in botany, a genus of the 
class polyandria, order monogyiiia. Calyx 
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five-parted; corol five-petallcd ; berry five- 
celled, one-seeded. One species only: a Ja- 
maica shrub, with hairy branches ; leaves al- 
ternate, oblique, ovate-la nceolatc, serrate, 
hoary-downy, beneath viscid; with a sphsri- 
cal succulent berry. 

MUNYCIIIA, an anniversary solemnity ob- 
served at Athens, in honour of Diana, on the 
l6'th of the month Munyc.liion. (.’akes were 
ofiered on the occasion called 

MUNYCHION, the tenth monih of the 
Athenian year, containing C’f) days, and an- 
swering to the latter part of our March and the 
beginning of April. 1 1 was so called from the 
festival Munychia, which \vasobser\'cd in this 
month. See Month and Munyohia, 
MUPIITI. See Mufti. 

MUR/ENA. Kel. In zoology, a genus 
of the class ni<ccs, order apodal ia. Jlcad 
smooth; nostrils tubular; giil-nicinbranc with 
ten rays : eyes covered with a common skin : 
body ronncl, smooth, mucous ; caudal, dor- 
sal, and anal fins united : spirucic behind the 
head or pectoral fins. 

In forming this genus, nature seems to have 
made a near approach to the reptile tribes; 
like these animals, the body is long, slender, 
and flexible. Excepting the small pair of p.cc- 
toral, it may be said to have no fins; for the 
dorsal, anal, and tail fins are united in one 
web, which surrounds a large portion of the 
body. The anertures to the "dls arc small, 
and placed betiiiul the pectoral fins: they are 
covered bv ten branchiiMegous rays. 

The eel dilfcrs from annost every other fish 
of that order, of which it i% placed at the top, 
in the manner of its generation. It is \Ivipa- 
Tous, and is impregnated in the same manner 
us obtains aiiioiij^ the cartilaginous tribes. The 
ancients entertained very extravagant notions 
concerning the geiier.ition of these animals. 
Aristotle' asserted that they were neither male 
HOT female, Iiad no ova nor soinen. Hence it 
was believed that ibev spping from the nnid, 
or that the incrustations scraped from their 
bodies by the stones received animation, 
llondeletiiis ra«hly ado|Hed this opinion, from 
having iihserved that they were generatc’d in 
ools, from which all the mud and water had 
een for a while extracted. 'I'his was a phe- 
nomenon, for wliich they rouKI in no other 
way •account than by the sjmntancoiis genera- 
tion of eels : but later observations ha\ c ascer- 
tained, that ponds are often supplird with 
these fish, in the same mnnuer that vegetation 
is spread, by transporting the seeds of plants. 

, The heron, or other water fowl, may drop the 
eel, when carrying it to its young, or the 
young may be ejected unhiirt from its bowels, 
as the seeds of |ilants are voided by land birds, 
without being injmed by the operation of the 
stomach. 

In their habitation, the fishes of this genus 
are still more singular than in their manner of 
propagating their young. They c.iii reside 
cither in salt or fresh writer ; and what is still 
more surprising, they are in some measure in- 
liepcudeut of cither ; for they sometimes leave 
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their native element, and wander, during 
night, along the dewy meadows, not only for 
a change of habitation, but in quest of prey. 
Of these nightly excursions the snail is com- 
monly the victim, being devoured by the eel 
as it passes along. 

There is no animal more vivacious than the 
eel : when drawn from the water, it will sur- 
vive blows that would have killed an animal 
ten times its size ; and even after it is cut asun- 
der, the diilercnt parts are seen to move. It 
i**, however, so easily destroyed by cold, that to 
avoid it, it beds itself deep among the mud, 
and continues, like the serpent tribe, in a tor- 
pid state during winter. Some have been 
known to take shelter under a rick of hay in 
severe weather, and even there, have all pe- 
rished from excess of cold. Though fond of 
hiding thc*mselvcs in the mud, they arc incapa- 
ble ol‘ living in thick Inrhid water ; and hence, 
when a river is disturbed by a flood, they are 
frequently suifocalcd by the impurity of the 
ure.'iin. 

The genus iniirama comprises nine species, 
as follow: 

J. M. hcleiia. Roman eel. Without pec- 
toral fins : body variegated. There is a variety 
spotted with black and green. Inhabits liu- 
ropeun and American seas ; is exceedingly vo- 
racious ; liites dangerously, and was regarded 
by the Romans as one of the greatest luxuries 
of the table. It was often kept in reservoirs 
appropriated to this purpose, and is said to have 
been sumciinK's so completely tamed as to obey 
the signal of its master, and come to him for 
food. According to Pliny< that tyrannical 
wretch, Vedius Follio, was accustomed to 
throw hi# slaves, when they had displtased him, 
into these reservoirs, to be devoured by this vo- 
racious animal, a barbarity for which he was 
severely chastised by Augustus. 

2. M, eolubrina. Snake eel. Without 
pectoral fins ; body alternately annulate with 
)cUow and black hands. Another variety with 
brown iriiU spotted with black. Inhabits Ani- 
boina ; and has very much the appearance of 
the angnis scytale. 

3. AI. iiicicagris. .Speckled ccl. Body 
blackish, thickly speckled with while. Inha- 
I U.4 the Southern ocean : about two feet long. 

4. M. ophis. Spotted sea-serpent. Body 
.sl.-ndcr, spoiled ; tail round, spear-sharicd, 
naked. Inhabits European seas: from three 
to four feel long. 

ft. M. scr|)ens. Serpent eel. Tail naked; 
bofly round ; pectoral mi with about sixteen 
mys. Inhubiis the southern Kiiropean seas. 

f>. M. angiiillu. Common eel. l/rwer jaw 
longer : bofly of one colour, in muddy waters 
black, beneath yellowish ; in gravelly, clear 
waters, green or brownish ; beneath silvery, 
sometimes varied with brown lines; head 
small, narrowed on the fore-part ; mouth 
large ; beneath each eye a small orifice, and 
at the end of the nose two others small and tu- 
bular; teeth small, sharp, numerous; eyes 
small, near the*end of the nose; pupils black, 
iris golden ; aperture of the gills semilunar ; 
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toily a Hule compressed ; lateral line straight 
dotted with white; skin covered with soft 
oblong scales; pectoral fins small, round, 
paler, with about nineteen rays ; dorsal, cau- 
dal, and anal fins united, frequently edged 
with white. Inhabits almost every where in 
fresh waters, but is said not to be found in the 
Danube or any of its branches, though plen- 
tiful ill the llhiiie : grows sometimes to the 
Icn^tlt of six feel, and weighs twciily pounds; 
^n its a|>|>earance and habits soinetbiim resem- 
bling the serpent tribe; during the night quits 
its eleiiieiit, and wanders along iiiendows in 
search of snails and worms ; beds itself deep in 
the mud in winter, and continues in a slate of 
re.st ; is very impatient of cold, and tenacious 
of life ; the flesh of such ns have running wa- 
ter very excellent : lias a hundred and sixteen 
vertebne ; is viviparous. 

7 . M. mytus. Flat-tailed sea-scrpciit. Fin 
surrounding the lower part of the body white, 
edged with bl.ick. Another variety, entirely 
cinereous. Inhabits Fnropean seas. The se- 
cond variety suspected of being |)oisoiious. 

8 . M, conger. Conger eel. Lower jaw ra- 
ther shorter than the iqiper ; nose with two ten- 
tacles; lateral line whitish, with a row of spots. 

This species often grows to an enormous 
517-c. Some speciineiib h.-ivc been found eigh- 
teen inches in circumference, and ten feet 
long, weighing upwards of an hundred pounds. 
A fishery of congers established at Mount’s 
Jiay, in ('ornwall, forms a very considerable 
aiticle of commerce. 'Fhey are annually ex- 
ported to Spain and Portugal in a dried state, 
whore they are grinded down into a kind 
of powder, and are used in enriching their 
soups. 

They are caught by a sort of line called a 
hulter, baited with pilchards; when taken, 
they are slit up, that a part of the fat may 
exude from them before they arc salted, and 
tit for use; and so considerable is the quantity 
of juice that thus escapes, that a fish of a 
hundred w'eight will not dry to above twenty- 
five pounds. M. Pennant supposes that a 
fishery of congers might be established with 
atlvaiitage In the Hebrides, could the aversion 
of the natives to this tribe be overcome. 

This species is distinguished by the same 
voracity as the former ; it devours other fish, 
crabs, and even carcases. The mode of its 
gonerntion is probably the same with the com- 
mon eels ; but, however this be, it is certainly 
prolific, fbr the number of its young that an- 
nually ascends the Severn' is prodigious ; they 
arc there called elvers, and dimng the month of 
April swarm in such shoals, that they are 
thrown out upon the .shore with small sieves 
made of hair, and fixed to the end of a pole : a 
man will in this manner take out as many at 
one tide as will All a bushel. 

9 . M. gattaia. Glaucous, speckled with 
black, with a larger spot on each side near the 
bead. Inhabits Arabia. See Nat. Hist. PI. 
CLVIl. 

MU'RAGE. f. (from fnt/niS| Latin.) Money 
paid to keep walls in re|)air. 
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Lat.) Pertaining 

a wall iLoelyn). 

Mural-crown, among the ancient Ro- 
mans. Sec Crown. 

Mural-arch, is a Avail, or walled arch, 
placed exactly in the plane of the meridian, 

I. e. upon the meridian line, for the fixing of a 
large quadrant, sextant, or other instrument, 
to observe the meridian altitudes, &c. of the 
heavenly btMlics. Tycho Rrahe was the first 
who used a mural arch in his nhservatiuns ; 
after him Ilcvelius, Mr. Flamstcad, l)c la 
Hire, ike. used the same iiicans. 

Mural quadrants have usiudly been 
made from five to eight feet in radius. The 
figure in the upper part of plate I Ki represoius 
the instruinent ns already fixed to the wall. 
The frame is fonnod of flat bars, and strength- 
ened by edge bars aflixed iindenicatli perpen- 
dicularly to them. The radii 1113, II A, be- 
ing divided eacli into four etjual parts, servc.s to 
find out the points i> and K, by which the qua- 
drant is freely suspended on its props or iron 
supports that are fastentx! securely in the 

One of the supports K i-j rejircscntcd sepa- 
rately in e on one side of the quadraiil. It is 
moveable by moans of a longsleruKr rod KF 
or cj\ which goes into a hollov screw in or- 
der to rcsttirc tiic instrument to its situation 
Avhen it is discovered to be a little deranged. 
This may be known by the very fine perpendi- 
cular thread HA, which oiight always to coin- 
cide with the same poi^t A of the limb, and 
carcfullv examined to be so by a small magni- 
fying telescope at every observation. In order 
to prevent the unsteadiness of so great a ma- 
chine, there should be placed behind the limb 
four copper cars with double cocks 1, K, 1, K. 
There are others along the radii II A and MB. 
Each of these cocks contains two screws, into 
which is fastened the cars that arc fixed behind 
the quadrant. 

Over the wall or stone which supports the 
instnimeiit, and at the same height as tVic 
centre, is placed horizunlally the axis PO, 
which is perpendicular to the plane of the in- 
strument, and wdiich Avoiild pass through the 
centre if it wms contmued. This axis turns on 
two pivots P. On this axis is fixed at right 
angles another branch ON, loaded at-its extre- 
mity with a weight N capable of equipoising 
with its weiglu that of the telescope LM ; 
whilst the axis, by its extremiiv nearest the 
quadrant, carries the Avoodcii frame PRM, 
Avhirh is fastened to the telescope in M. The 
counterpoise takes oft* from the observer the 
weight of the telescope when he raises it, and 
hinders him from either forcing or straining 
the instrument. 

The lower extremity (V) of the telescope is 
furnished with two small wheels, \yhich take 
the liinh of the quadrant on its two sides. The 
telescope hardly bears any more iqKm the limb 
than the small friction of these two wheels ; 
which renders its motion socxtremciv easy and 
pleasant, that by giving it with the Land only 
a small motion, the telescope will run of itsvif 
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over a g^rcat part of the liinb^ balanced by the 
coiinicr|)oise N. 

When the teIesco|)e is to be stopped at a 
certain position, tlic copper hand T is to be 
made use of, which embraces the limb and 
springs at the bottom. It is fixed by setting a 
screw, v/hich fastens it to the limb. "Then, in 
turning the regulating screw, the telescope 
will he advanceu; which is continued until the 
star or other object whose altitude is observing 
be on the horizontal fine thread in the tele- 
scope. Then on the p ate X. supporting the te- 
lescojx:, and carrying a vernier or nonius, will 
be seen the tuimber of degrees and minutes, 
and even quarter of minutes, that the angular 
height of ilic object observed is equal to. The 
remainder is easily estimated within two or three 
seconds nearly. 

I’hcre are several methods of subdividing 
the divisions of a mural quadrant, which are 
usually from five to ten minutes each ; hut that 
which' is most commonly adopted is by iho 
vernier or nonius, the connivance of Peter 
Vernier a Frencliinaii. 'Phis vernier con- 
sists of a piece of copper or brass, (’HAH, 
which is a small portion <if X, represented 
separately. The length CD is diviiled into 
20 eiiudl parts, and placed contiguously on 
a portion of the division of ilic limb of the 
quadrant containing divisions, a|id thereby 
dividing this length into 20 equal puns. 
Thus llic first division of the vernier piece 
marked to, beuinniiig at the point D, is a lit- 
tle matter baekuard, or to the left of the first 
division oftlie limb, equal to The second 
division of me vernier u to the left of the se- 
cond divi-ioii of tile limb double of the fiist 
difference, oroO"j and so on unto the iwcn- 
lictli and last division on the left of the vernier 
piece ; wlicrc the 20 difl’ereiices being accumu- 
lated each of the iweiiiiclh jiart of the dnisioii 
of me limb, this lastdivi^ou will he found to 
agree exactly with the 2 1st division on llie limb 
of the quadrant, 

I’he index iiiiist be pushed the 20lli part of a 
division, or 15'', to the right ; for to nuke the 
second diiision on the ternier coincide with 
one of the divisions of the liinl}, in like man- 
ner is moving two 20ths, or.'JO'', we must look 
at the second dixisioiiof the iiuK-x, and there 
will be. a- coincidence vviili .i divisiuii of the 
limb. Thus may be conceived that the begin- 
ning D, of the vernier, which is always the 
line of reckoning, ha& advanced two diiisioiis, 
or to the right, when the second division, 
marked 30 on tlie vernier, is seen to corre- 

r nd exactly with one of tlie lines of the qua- 
ut. 

Oil the side of the quadrant is placed the 
late of copper which canies the telescope, 
'his plate carries two vernieis. The outer line 
CD divides five minutes into $0 parts, or 15'^ 
each. The interior line AB answers to the 
parts of another division not having bat 
n6 parts of the quadrant. It is usually adopted 
by English astronomers on account of the lacU 
lity of ns subdivisions, liacli of ihc Qf) iiortions 
of file quadrant isequivalcntto 5(f ld"of the usual 
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divisions. It is divided on the limb into l6 
])arts, and tlic arch of the vernier AB contains 
25 of these divisions ; and being divided itself 
into 24, immediately gives parts, the value of 
each of which is8''47y''. Sec Nonius and 
Vernier. 

AIUilANT (Emanuel), a much-admired 
landscape painter, was horn at Amsterdam in 
l()22 He had the happiness to he a disciple 
of Philip Wouwerinans, from whom he ac- 
quired that warmth and brilliancy of colour-^ 
ing, and that exquisite pencil, wdiich have 
rendered him deservedly eminent. Ilis sub- 
jects were views in Holland, villages, towns, 
citiis, ruins of houses, and decayed castles; 
all of them exactly sketched after nature, and 
so exquisitely finished, that every minute pait 
of a building was perfectly discernible, and 
even every particular stone or brick might be 
counted by the a^-si stance of a convex glass. 
But tills demanded so much patience and time, 
that it was imposMble for him to paint many 
pictures; and on that account they are exceed- 
ingly scarce, and sold lor such prices as must 
place them out of the reach of all ordinary 
purchasers, lie. died in 1 700. 

ML'KATOIII (Louis Anthony), an Italian 
writer, was horn near Bologna in 1()72. The 
duke of Modena made him his librarian, and 
keeper of the archives of his duchy. He died 
in 17^0, leaving several learned works behind 
him, the* chief of which are, 1. Rerum llali- 
c.iruiu .Sciiptorcs ab Ann, 500 ad. l.'iOO, 27 
vols. fol, ; 2, Antiqiiitaies Italicu: niedii i'i*i\i, 
Mve Di>sortaiioiics (le moribos Iialici Pnpiili,at> 
inciinationo Uomuiii imperii, u^^que ad An. 
1.500, 0\ols. fol. 

AK'IU'IA, the pagan goddess of idlcnes.'s. 
The name is taken from mnreus or murciduSf 
an obsolete word, signifying a dull, .slothful, or 
lazy person. The suiiiies of this godiiess wcic 
always co\creiI with dust and moss, lo express 
her iillcuess and negligence. She had a icniple 
in Rome, at the foot of the Aveniinc momit. 

AiuKCJA, a kingdom in Spain, iionncled on 
the north by New C’ubtile, on the cast by tlic: 
kingdom of Valencia, on the west by Aiida- 
Uii^ia and Granada, and on the. south by the 
Mediternmeau Sea. It is about 0'2 miles in 
length, and 58 in breadth ; and its principal 
river is Segura. The soil is dry, because it 
seldom rains, and therefore it produces little 
corn or wine ; but there is plenty of oranges, 
citrons, lemons, olives, almonds, inulherries, 
rice, pulse, and sugar. It has also a great 
deal of .mIIc. It w*as taken from the Moors in 
I'JUo. The air is very healthful. 

Murcia, a large, handsome, and populous 
town of Spain, capital of a kingdom of the 
same name, it is a bishop’s see, and contains 
six parishes. The cathedral is a most superb 
edifice, wdth the stairs of the steeple so con-* 
trived that a man may ride up to the top, cither 
on horseback or in a coach. It i.s situated in a 
pleasant plain, which abounds in fine gardens 
about the city, in which are the best fruits in 
Spain. It is^seated on tlie river Segura, in 
Ion, 0. 36 W. Lat. 37. 48 N. 
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MURDER, or Murtiikr, the net of 
killing another with violence aiul injuhticc. 
Tlieworil comes from the Saxon 7// 0 / //t, ik-uih ; 
which some will have to signify a violent death ; 
whence the barbarous Latin murdnim or mor- 
drum. Among the number of popular errors is 
the notion which has obtained, ilnit the dead 
body would bleed in the presence or upon the 
touch of the murderer. The crime of murder 
is punished with death in alnir 3 st all nations. 
See Homicide and Manslaucii'i lb. 

The punishment of murder, and that of 
manslaughter, were formerly one and the 
same ; both having the benciit of clergy : so 
that none but uiiTearned persons, wlio least 
knew the guilt of it, were put to death for this 
enormous crime, lint now', by several statutes, 
the benefit of cler^/y is taken away from mur- 
derers through malice prepense, their abettors, 
procurers, and counsellors. In atrocious eases 
it was frerpicntly usual for the court to direct 
the murderer, after execution, to be hung upon 
a gibbet in cluiiis near the place where the 
fact \va^ committed ; but this was nopartoflhe 
legal judgment ; and the like is still some- 
tiiiies practised in the case oi notorious thieves, 
.'i'his, being mate eoulr.iry to the express com- 
mand of the \josaicul law, seems to ha\e been 
1)01 rowed from the civil law’; which, besides 
the terror of the example, gives also another 
reason for this practice, viz. that it is a com- 
fortdilc sight to the relations and friends of the 
deceased, ihit now in England, it is enacted 
hy riatnte Uco. II. c. 37< that the judge, 
before whom any |)t:rson is found guilty of wil- 
ful murder, shall pronounce sentenev imme- 
diately after conviction, unless he sees cause td 
postpone it ; and shall in passing sentence direct 
him to he executed cm the next duy but one 
^unless the same shall he Sunday, and then on 
the Monday following), and that his body be 
delivered to the surgeons to be dissected and 
tmatoniizcd ; and that the judge may diiect 
his body to be afterwards litiiig in cluiins, but 
in nowise to be buried witlioiU dissection. 
And, during the short but awful interval be- 
tween sentence and execution, the prisoner 
shall he kept alone, and sustained witli only 
bread and water. But a pow'er is allowed to 
the judge, upon good and suilicient cause, to 
respite the execution, and relax the other re- 
straints of this act. 

To Mu'rder. u. a, (from the noun.) I, 
To kill a man unlawfully (Drydett), 2. To de- 
stroy ; to put an end to {Shakspeare), 

.VlU'RDEllKR. s, (from murder.) One who 
has shed human blood unlawfully {Sidvey), 
MU'RDERESS. .v. (from murder.) A wo- 
man that commits imiTder {Dryden), 
MU'RDERMENT. s, (from murderer,) 
The act of killing unlawfully : not used {Fairf.)^ 
Ml/RDEROUS. (i. BlorKly ; guihyof mur- 
der ; addicted to blood {Friar), 

MJURE. s, {mur, French ; murus, Latin.) 
A wall r not in use {Shakspeare). 

7V) M u R E . V, a, Tociiclosc in walls {KnoUes). 
MU^RENCIilR. 5 . {mums, Latin.) An 
overseer .of a wall {Ainsworth), 
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MURETUS t^Iarc Anthony), a learned 
critic, w’as born at Muret near Limoges, in 
France, ill He i^fciicd 111 165'J,'in the 

church of the bernaurmes at Faris, an oralioii 
I)c digiiii.ue ac piKsuuitia sludii thcologici, 
but, the year follow iug, was throw'ii into 
prison for an unnainrul crime. However he 
was released, anil went to Toulouse, where he 
read lectures in ci\il law ; hui wa-^ there jiuilly 
of the Slime oflence, on whloli he fled" into 
Italy, and in entered into oulers. He died 
in 1685. His works ha\e been printed in se- 
veral voluiius : tliey consist of orations, poems, 
cpi'iths, and translations of Greek authors. 

M IJ REX.. Fiirplc- fish. In zoology, a genus 
of the class vermes, order testacoa. Animal 
a lim IX ; shell univalve, spiral, rough with 
membranaceous sutures ; aperture oval, ending 
in .111 entire, straight nr slightly iisccndmgcanal. 
A hundred and eighty-one specie.^, scatteicd 
through the different seas of tlic globe ; bcveii 
or eight common to our own coasts. They 
may be thus subdivided : 

A. Spinous, with a produced beak : of 
whteli the most valuable is, 

1. M. tribiilus; thorny w'oodeock. Shell 
ovate w'ith a triple row of setaceous spines, the 
beak elongated, subulate with similar spines ; 
shell whitish, or reddish, transversely striate, 
luhnhitj A«ia, America, and the Red sea : very 
rare. 

B. Sutures expanding into crisped foli.iiions ; 
beak abbreviated ; constilnting the tribe of 
juirpiira, of purple-fish properly so called. 
This tribe ineludes thirteen species, cltieOy 
iiihahitunts of Asia and America. 

C. With thick, ])n>tubernnt, rounded su- 
tures. Twenty-two species, chiefly of the 
Eastern or Pacific sens : some mete fossils. 

I). More or less spinous, and without mani- 
fest beak. The following is worthy of 
notice : 

2. M. loco. Shell subovalc and knotty on 
the fore-part ; ajicTtiiTe loothlcj'S and suhor- 
hicidar. Inhahiib the Chinese sltore'; : shell 
about four or five inches long : the animal 
often eaten by the natives, and contains a purple 
juice ill a vesicle on the neck. 

E. With a long, straight, subulate closed 
beak, iinariTicd with spines. A very nu- 
merous subdivision- The following are 
the chief : 

3. M. debpecliis. Beak dilated ; shell ob- 
long, striate, and somewhat rugged : whorls 
eight, with two elevated lines. Inhabits the 
seas of Europe, and often found on our own 
coasts ; about five inches long : shell co.arse, 
while, with a glossy orange-yellow aperture: 
the worm is sometimes eaten, but oftener used 
us a bait for cod and ray* fish. 

4. M. tritonis. Musical murex. Shell 
ventricose, oblong, smooth, with rounded 
whorls, toothed aperture, and short beak : aboiit 
fifteen inches long, white, and appearing as if 
covered with brown, yellow and black scales ; 
pillar white, with transverse black slrite; 
whorls of the spire separated by a nodulous 
suture, the first marked with striate grooves. 
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fnliabits fiiilia and the South seas: a second 
variety the Mediterranean. Tliis is the species 
list'd ’by the natives of New Zealand as a 
musical shclh aiwl by the Africaui and many 
nations of the east as a inilitary horn. 

F. Tapering, subulate, with a \ery short 
beak. ^ The following is worth noticing ; 

5. M. mmutissiinus. Shell with live spirally 
striate whorls and remote ribs; beak elo<«ed. 
Inhabits the Welsh coast: the shell is very 
minute, elegant and pellucid. 

MURl A, in mineralogy, a genus of the class 
sails. Of a salt taste, easily soluble in water, 
and the solution not made turbid by soda : not 
cfTervescing with diluted acids, but eflervcscing 
and emitting grey, ill-savoured, suffocating va- 
pours in strong, hut, sulphuric acids : changing 
nitrous acid into nitru-niuriatic aci<l. Nine 
species. 

1. M.aquatica. Fixed, decrepitating when 
heated, of a cubic form, dissolved in water. 
Three varieties. 

a. Held in solution in the waters of the 
ocean : sea-salt ; the inuria marina of 
Wall, and the Syst. Nat. ; or sal iniirinum 
of Cronsted. 

Held ill solution in salt lakes, iiiuria 
lacustris: sal marinum lacuum. 

y. Held in solution in salt springs. Spring- 
salt : the muria fountana of Waller and 
the Syst. Nat. j the sal fontanurii of Cron- 
sted. 

Found in the ocean, salt lakes, &c. ; and 
when evaporated generally contains from ISO to 
30 per cent, of inuriat of soda. 

2. M. rnontana. Fosm!! inuria. ('oinmon 
salt. Sal gem. Rock salt. Muriat of soda. 
Several varieties. 



sonietiines compact. 
y. In a stalactitical form. 

Found in Britain, Poland, Hungary, Sp.un, 
and various other countries, souictiiiies forming 
vast masses and mountains: it is found co- 
lourless, and of various shades of grey, yellow, 
red, blue, or brown ; frequently coiuaminutcd 
by a mixture of muriat of lime, muriat of inng- 
nesi:i, or other earths, and may be purified by 
dropping into it first a solution of cdrlvmat of 
baiytes, then of carbonat of soda, as long as any 
precipitate continues to fall ; the precipitate 
should then be separated by filtration and eva- 
porated slowly till the salt crv'-tallizos : it is 
soluble in something less than three times its 
weight of water : spec. grav. 2, 120 ; contains 
Acid - - - .)2 

Soda - - - 42 

Water of crystallization (> 

KK) Bergman. 

3. M., imnura. Muriat of aluiiiiiia. 
Earthy mineral muria. Fixed, decrepitating 
in the fire, dry, producing subhat of soda when 
saturated with sulphuric aci(t, mixed with va- 
rious earths. Found in the Nevil Holt waters 
and in the salt-pits of Salsbnr]^, and is a coarser 
variety of the last from its being much 


with gypsum, common mould, clay, and other 
earths ; its taste is astringent. 

4. M. febrifuga. Mnri tt of potash, or pot- 
nis. Muriated tartarin. Salt of silvius. Fixed, 
decrepitating in the lire, forming muriat of 
potash with sulphuric acid. Found in the 
environs of Madrid, and some mineral waters 
in Normandy ; has a disagreeable bitterish taste, 
and when dissolved and erj sialli/ed forms cubes 
which are often irregular": formerly known in 
the shops by the name of febrifuge or digestive 
salt: specific gravity 1,836: contains 
Arid - - - 

Potash - - - 6l 

Water - . - 8 

100 Bergman, 
b. M. ammoninc.a. Sal anmioniar. Mu- 
riat of ammonia. Of an acid pungent urinous 
taste, w'hen heated subliming into n white 
smoke, rubbed with quick-limc exhaling an 
alkaline odour, its crystals deliquescing in the 
air. Two varieties. 

rt. Concrete in flowers or thin layers. 

Concrete in small eoinpaci masses. 

Found in coal-pits in various parts of Bri- 
tain, but principally in the interior parts of 
Asia anti Africa, and in the neighbourhood of 
volcanoes; rarely pure, white and transparent, 
generally of a ycllowi'ih-grey, apple-green, or 
brownish- black colour; it dlssr)tve8 in about 
three times its weiglit of water, and when 
slowly evaporated forms flexible spicules con- 
nected like the web of u feather: spec. grav. 
1,420: contains 
Acid - - . 42,75 

Ammonia - - 2b,i)() 

Water - - 32,25 


100,000 Kir wan, 

fj, M, barytes, Muriat of barvles. Mu- 
riated baryi. Fixed, decrejiitating in the lire, 
of an acrid astringent taste, precipitating sul- 
phat of baryi when ilroppcd into a weak solu- 
tion of suphiiric arid. Found in some mi- 
neral waters of Sweden, and when evaporated 
forms four-sided prisms, whose bases are 
squares or tables: suiiietimes used in scro- 
pnuloiis atfcctinns in do^es of from 5 to 20 
drops ; but murh precaution is necessaiy in its 
exliiliition, as, like all other barylic sails, it is 
|}Oisonoas : spec. grav. 28527 : contains in a 
state of crystallization. 


Acid - - - 20 

Harytes ... o'4 

Water - - • i6 

JOO 

When dried contains. 

Acid - - - 23,8 

Barytes - - 76,2 


100 Kingan, 

7. M. stroiitiana. Muriat of strontian. Of 
a sharp penetrating taste, when heated under- 
going a watry fusion and afterwards becoming 
a white powder^ precipitated from its watry 
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solution by muriatic aciil. Nc\cr perhaps 
found naturally combined, hut ])rcparcd by 
tlissolviiig carboiiat of stroiniun in muriatic 
acid : spec. grav. 14,402 ; contains 
Acid - - - 23, (j 

Strontian - - 3C,4 

Water - - . 40,0 


100 Bergman^ 
8. M. calcarca. Murialcd calx. Muriated 
lime. _Of a hitler taste, swelling and mcliiiig 
and losing its, water of crystallisation in heat, 
and after having been exposed to a violent 
heat shining in the dark. Found in mineral 
waters, but generally combined with common 
sea-salt, to which it gives a bitterish taste, and 
which it causes to attract moisture, and melt 
speedily in the air; its crystals are six-sided 
striate prisms, terminated by very sharp pyra- 
mids; its earth is precipitated by sulphuric 
acid: specific gravity 1,76 : contains 
Acid - ' - - 3\ 

Lime - - - 44 

Water ... 2.-, 

100 Bergman, 
0- M. magnesiata. ^luriated magnesia. 
M iiriiit of ningiicsin. Found in salt and other 
iniiicral springs, and abounds in the waters of 
the sea; its solution nrecipitated by caustic 
alkalies, and not visibly by the sulphuric: it 
«lcliqufsccs very speedily in the air, and when 
<lri<'d in a high temperatnre is very caustic: 
.S])ccifie gravity l,(j01; contains 
Acid - - 34 

agnosia • « 41 

Water - - . 25 

100 Bergman, 
MUaiAS BAIirrZF. Term ponderosa 
salita. In medicine. The muriate of barytes, or 
heavy earth, is a very acrid and poisonous prepa- 
ration. In small doses it j)rnvcs sudorific, iliurc- 
tic, dcobstrneut, and alterative; in an oxer- 
dose, emetic, and violently purgative. The late 
Dr, Crawford found it very serviceable in alldis- 
rascs connected with scrophula ; and the Ger- 
mans have employed it with great success in 
some diseases of the skin and viscera, and ob- 
stinate ulcers. The dose of the saturated so- 
lution in distilled w'aler, is from five to fifteen 
drops for children, and from fifteen to twenty 
for adults. 

Murias calcis. Calx salita. S«il am- 
moniacus fixns. This preparation is exhibit- 
ed with the same views as the muriate of 
barytes. It ])osscsscs dcobstruent, diuretic, 
ancl cathartic virtues, and 13 much u«cd by the 
celebrated Fourcroy against scroptiulu, and 
scrophuluus diseases. Six, twelve, and twenty 
grains are given to chilrlren three times a day, 
and a drachm to adults. 

Mu R I A s F E R R I. Ferrum salituni. Oleum 
martis per deliquium. This preparation of 
iron is styptic and tonic, and may ue given in 
chlorosis, intermittents, rachitis, &c, 

MuRIAS FERRl AMMOMIACALIS. ScC 

.Ferrum ammoniacale. 
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MuRIAS HYDRARGYRr. TllCrC .ItC IWO 
Simple muriates of mercury. Sec Calo- 
mel as, and ^Hvdrarcyrus mukiatus 

MITIS. 

MuRJAS HYORaRcYRI AMMOXrACALIS. 
See Calx hydrargyri alba. 

Murtas hydrargyri oxvgekatus. 
See Hydkargykl's muriavus. 

Muri as hy perox ygenatus pot ASSJE- 
The oxygenated muriate of potash hat lately 
been extolled in the cure of the veneroal disease. 
It is exhibited in doses of from titiceii to forty 
grains in the course of a day. It increases ihc 
action of the heart and arteries, oxygcnaics the 
blood, and proves of great service iii scoibuius, 
asthenia, cachexia, &c. 

Murias potass^. Alkali vegetabile sa- 
litum. Sal digeslivus. Sal febrifugus sylvii, 
I'his salt is exhibited with the same intcniioii 
as the muriate of soda, and was formerly in 
hi"h estimation in the cure of intermittents, &c . 

Murias soDiE. Alkaliinineralesalituin. 
Sal commune. Sal culinaris. Sal fontium. 
Sjlgcmnup. Salinarinus. Natron miiriat uni. 
Soda muriata. Common sea salt, possessing 
antiseptic, diuretic, and resolvent qualities, and 
frequently employed in form of clyster, foment- 
ation, lotion, pedilvivium, and bath, in obsti- 
pation, against worms, gangrene, scrophulous 
tumours, herpetic eruptions, arthritis, &c. 

Murias stiiui hyperoxy&ehatus. 
See Antimonium muriatum. 

MUllI A'fS. {murias.) Salts formed by the 
union of the muriatic acid with dilfcrent bases 5 
thus, muriat of ammoniac, inuriat of copper, 

SlC. 

Muriat of alumina. See Muria. 

Muriat of ammonia. Sec Muria. 

Muriat of antimony. See Stibium. 

Muriat of bar vies. See Muria. 

Muriat of copper. See C'uprum. 

Muriat of lime. Sec Muri a. 

Muriat o f m ag nes i a . Sec Muria . 

Muriat of mercury. See Hydrar- 
gyrum. 

Muriat of POTASH. Sec Muria. 

Muriat of silver. See Argentum. 

Muriat OP soda. SccMuria. 

Muriat op strontian. SccMuria. 

MURIATIC ACID. An .acid obtained 
from muria or the basis of sea-salt by mcuiis of 
distillation with sulphuric acid. It is an in- 
visible ehnstic fluid resembiing air in its com- 
mon pro|)crtics. According to Mr. Da\'y*s 
latest experiments, this is not a simple sub- 
stance, though placed so in all our systeinatie 
treatises of chemistry, but a coin|X>und of a 
substance which has never yet been procured 
in an uncombined state, and of from a third to 
a fourth of water. See Phil. Trans, for 180g, 
p. 408. 

Its use in the laboratory is ver^ considerable ; 
but in medicine and the arts it is but little em- 
ployed except in the form of muriat, or com- 
bined with some salifiable base. It is worth 
remembering by the chemist that nothing 
takes oft' the crust of oxyd of iron, which in 
many experiinentb is found adhering with re- 
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markable closeness to glass vessels, so safely and 
so quickly as a little warm dilute inuriauc acid. 

This acid may be procured by the loilowiiig 
process : Let a small pncinnatic trough be 
procured, hollowed out of a single block of 
wood about 14 inches long, seven broad, and 
six deep. After it has been hollowed out to 
the depth of an inch, leave three inches by 
way of shelf on one side, and cut out tuc 
rest to the proper depth, giving the inside 
of the bottom a circular form. Tvvfi inches 
from each end cut a slit in the shelf to the 
depth of an inch, and broad enough to admit the 
end of small glass tubes, or the points of small 
retorts. This trough is to he tilled with mer* 
cury to the height of one quarter of an iucli 
above the surface of the shelf. Small glass 
jars are to be procured of considerable ihicknecs 
and streugtii, and suitable to the size of the 
trough# (ine of them, being tilled with mer- 
cury by plunging it into the trough, is to be 
placed on the shelf over one of ilie .*>1115. It 
ought to he supported in its position ; and the 
ino^t coinenient method of doing that is to 
have a brass cylinder two inches high screwed 
into the edge of the trough. Just opposite to the 
border of the shelf. On the top of it arc fixed 
two flat pieces of brass, terminating each in a 
seinicirclc, moveable freely upon the brass 
cylinder, and forming together a brass arm 
tenniiiatiug in a circle, the centre of which is 
just above the middle of the slit in the sliclf, 
when turned so as to be parallel to the edge of 
the shelf. Tins circle is made to ciiihrace the 
jar: being formed of two distinct pieces, its 
size may be increased or diminished at plea- 
sure; and by means of a brass .slider it is 
made to catch the jar firmly. 

Tlic apparatus being thus disposed, two or 
three ounces of comiiioii sail arc to be pul into 
a small retort, and an equal quantity of sul- 
phuric acid added; the beak of the retort 
plunged below the surface of the mercury in 
the trough, and the heat of a lamp applied to 
the salt ill its bosom. A violent otVervc^ccuce 
takes place; and air-bubbles rush in great 
jniinbers from its beak, and rise to the surface 
of the mercury in a visible wliilo smoke, 
which has a peculiar odour. A tier allowing a 
number of them to escape, till it is supiKi^ed 
that the common air which nreviousiy existed 
in the retort has been displaced, plunge its 
beak into the slit in the shelf over which the 
glass jar has been placed. The air bubbles 
soon displace the mercury and fill the jar. The 
gas thus obtained is called inuri.uic acid gas. 

This substance, ill a slate t>f solution in 
water, was known even to the uicheniists; 
but in a gaseous slate it was first examined by 
Dr. Priestley, in an early part of that illustrious 
career in which he added so much to our 
knowledge of gaseous bodies. 

1. Its specific gravity, according to the ex- 
periments of Mr. Kirwan, is 0^002315, or 
nearly double that of conimon air. ^Its smell 
is pungent and peculiar; and whenever it 
comes in contact with common air, it forms 
with it a visible white smoke. If a bottle of it 
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is dravyn into the mouth, it is found to taste 
excessively acid; much mors so than vinegar. 

2. Animals arc incapable of breathing it, 
and when plunged into jars filled with it, they 
die instantaneously in convulsions. Neither 
will any combustible burn in it. It is re- 
inarkubfc, however, that it has a considerable 
eficct upon the flame of combustible bodies ; 
for if a bLiruiiig taper is plunged into it, the 
ilame, just before it goes out, may be obser\cd 
to assume a green colour, and the same tinge 
appears next lime the taper is lighted. 

3. If a little water is let np into ajar filled 
with this ga*«, the whole gas disappears in an 
instant, the mercury ascends, fills the jar, and 
pu:>he!> the water to the very top. 'I'he rca^on 
of ihi.'i is, th.il there exists a strong ulliniiy be- 
tween muriatic acid gas and water , and when- 
ever they come in contact, they cimibiiie and 
form a liquid, or, which is the same thing, the 
water abssorbs the gas. Henee the necessity of 
m;.kiiig exjieriments with this gas over iiier- 
eiirx. In the water cistern not a parliele of 
g.is would he proenrtd. Nay the water ol the 
tronui) would rush into tiie. retort and fill it 
completely. It i.s tiiis alliniiy iielween miirinLic 
acid iids and water which oeeasioiis the while 
••inoke that ajipcars when the gas mixed with 
comiuon air. It absorbs the vapour of waiei 
which always c\is:s in common air. The so- 
lulio’i of nmriatic acid gas in watt r i.-- nsii.illy 
denominated shiiply muriatic acid byehciui^t*. 

4. If 11 liiile of the blue-coloured litjuid 
which is ohiaiued by boiling red cahhagc-leave-' 
and water is let np into a j ir lilleil with imi- 
riatic .e itl ga^, tiu: usual absorption of the ga*- 
takes place, but llic liquid at the same time 
atS'.om s a line red f'olour, "J'his eliauge is con- 
sidered by cheiiii.4s as a characteristic jmiperty 
tA' acid.s. 

.■>. Muriatic acid gas is capable of combiii- 
ii:g with oxygen. To obtain the combination, 
we have on.fy to put a quantity of the black 
o\ide. of manganese in powder into a retort, and 
pour over it liquid nmriatic acid. Ileal is then 
to be applied to tiic mixture, and the beak of 
the retort plunged uuder water. An elVer- 
.ve.-*cence lakes place, and a green -colon red ga.s 
comes out at the hiak of the retort, wliicii 
iii.iy be received in *he iisu:j1 inaniicr in jais, 
TIm.^ gas has been ascertained to be a compound 
of 'ouriuiic acid and oxygen. It is called oxy- 
uni' iatic acid, and will come under our con- 
sideration lierciiflcr. 

G. It doci notajipcar from any ex|)eriinoiUs 
that have been hitherto made, that any of the 
simple combustibles arc capable of combining 
with muriatic acid gas. Dr. Pric.siley found, 
that .'•ulpliur absorbed slowly about the fifth 
part of It. What remained was inflammable 
air, burning with u blue flume, and not absorbed 
by water, lie found that pho.spliorus scarcely 
absorbcrl any sensible quantity of it, and that 
charcoal absorbed it very la.st. Hydrogen gas 
does not produce any sensible change in it. 
Neither docs it seem capable of being aflcctecl 
by azotic gas, ^ 

Muriatic acid is capable of coxnbiuing with 
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two (loses of oxygen only. With the first dose, 
it forms oxyiiiuriatic acid ; with the second, 
hyperoxy muriatic acid. The first of them 
ought, in strict propriety, to be termed an 
oxide* rather tiian an acid. 

MURICATl*^. Miiricatcd. In botany, 
punctis suhulatis adspersus. IIu\ing subulate 
points scattered over; or armed with sharp 
prickles, like the morex sliell-fish. Applied 
to the bleiii— *to the calyx, as in orepis biennis 
— to the pod, as in bunias — to llie bccds, as in 
caucalis, am mi. Hence we have 

Mu R I c A T 7E for the name of the eleventh or- 
der ill Liiiiiciis’s fragments of a natural method. 

MUUILLO (liarthulomcvv), a Spanish 
painter, born at Pilas, near Seville, in iGlO, 
and (lied at Madrid in l(i85. Tliough he 
iiainled historical pieces and landscapes, yet 
his favourite subjects were beggar boys in dif- 
ferent actions and aniuseinents. He was ccjual 
to Paul Veronese; and the king «d Spain had 
so great an admiration of bis talents, as to give 
him a patent of nobility. 

MURK. s. {morck, J)anish.) Darkness; 
want of light {Shakspeatr). 

Murk. s. l{usk« of fruit {Ain mar th). 

MURKY, a. {murck, Danish.) Dark; 
cloudy ; wanting liglit (ylddison). 

MU'RMUR. .t. {miirmui', Latin.) 1. A 
low shrill noise {Pope). t2. A complaint half 
suppressed ( Dn/dcu ) . 

Mu'umur. t'. n. {murmnro, Latin.) I. 
To give a low shrill sound {Pope). 2. To 
grumble; to utter secret and sullen discontent 
(Swifl). 

.XiU'RMURKR. s. (from murmur.) One 
who repines ; a grumbler ; a repiner {IS/avkm.), 

MU'RNI VAL. s. Four cards of a sort. 

MU'RUA 1 N . .r. The plague in cat tlc(Oar//o . 

MURILVY (William, earl of Mansfield), 
was foiirlli son of David| earl of Stormont, and 
horn at Perth in 1705. Jle received his edu- 
cation at Westminster scIkmiI, and w»is elected 
ofV for Clirislchurcli in 1/23. Here he took his 
degrees tn arts, and then w'ent abroad. On re- 
turning from his travels he became a member of 
J/iiicohrs-hiii, and in due course was c.'tlied to 
the bar. He soon distinguished himself as an 
advocate, and in 174^ was appointed solicitor- 
general, and chosen into parliament for 
Roroughhridge. In 1754 he was made at- 
torney-general, and in 175() chief justice of the 
King's-Rench, He was soon after created 
baron of Mansfield. The year following he 
accepted the office of chancellor of the exche- 
c^iier, which was done merely to cflcct a coali- 
tion of parlies; and thereby an administration 
was formed, which carried the glory of the 
Rritish arms to an unrivalled pitch. At the 
commencement of the present reign lord Mans, 
field was shamefully insulted in numerous li- 
bels, and ill the afiair of Mr. Wilkes he was 
exposed to the malicious attacks of party and 
faction. ^ In 1776 he was created earl of Mans- 
field, with remainder to Louisa, viscountess 
Stormont, and her heirs male. Jn 1780, when 
the metropolis was a scetic of lawless riot, his 
lordship's house in Blooinsbuiy-siiuare was 
burnt down by the inob> and he escaped v/ith 
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difficulty. A vote of the house of commons 
was passed to make him a compensation for 
his loss, but he gciieroiisiy refused to accept of 
any reparation. In .U,ik-, age and in- 

finnilies impelled hiiu to rcM^in his office, 
on which occasion he was adthejs^ed in a most 
respectful letter by the l.jr, whicli was trans- 
mitted to him by Mr. (now lord) Lrskiiie. 
This great man died in and w.is buried 

in Westminster abbey. As he left nochiUlren, 
his earldom descended to his nephew *iord 
Stormont. 

Murray frith, a large bay of the 
German Sea, on the east coast of Scotland, and 
norih of the county of Murray, whence its 
name. 

Murray harbour, a harbour on the 
east coast of the island of St. .lohn, in the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence. Lon. 0*2, 20 W. Green- 
wich, Lat. 4(). N. 

^Murray's islands, several small islands 
on the souili-west coast of the county of Kir- 
cudbriglit, at the inoutli of Fleet bay : eleven 
or twelve miles N.N.F. Burrow Head. 

MURRAYSIIIKK, or Fl(>in shire, a 
county of Scotland, bounded on the north by 
an arm of the sea, called liic Frith of Murray, 
on tile east by BaulVsbire, on the south by 
Aberdeenshire and liivc^rnesssliire, and on the 
west by Invcrnctsshire and Nairnshire; being 
thirty miles from cast to west, and nearly the 
same from north to south. Its air is salutary, 
and the winter milder than any other part in 
the north of the kingdom. The south side is 
iiKUintainous, hut abounds with |)astiirc, as 
the low cniintry docs with corn. Here are 
several woorls ot firs and oaks. The soil is ge- 
nerally fruitfii], and jiroduecs the fruits ripe 
soon. Its principal rivers arc the Spey, the 
Loshie, Nairn, and Findhorn ; all of which 
produce va'?t (piaiiiiiies of salmon. The chief 
towns aic Klgin and Forres. 

MURRAY A, in botany, a genus of the 
clas^ (lecaiidria. order monogynia: cal^x five- 
parted; enrol five-peialied, caiiipamilaie ; nec- 
tary surrounding llu; germ ; berry one-sceded. 
One species only: an East Indian tree with 
allernale pinnate leaves. 

MU'RREV. a. {morcc, French.) Darkly 
red {Potfle). 

MUliUlUNE, Murrhinus, Mip/.vo;, in 
anti(]uity, an appellation given to a delicate 
sort of ware brought from the eiKst, whereof 
cups and vases were made, w liich added not 
a little to tlic splendor of the Roman ban- 
(juets. Critics arc divided concerning the 
inaiUT ofthepocula. or vasa murrhiiia, nmr- 
liiia, or inurrea. Some will have them to 
have been the same with our porcelain or china- 
ware. The generality hold them to have been 
made of sonic precious kind of stone, which 
was foimd chiefly, as Pliny tells us, in Parthia, 
but more especially in Cannania. Arrian tells 
us, that there was a great (]iiuntity of them 
made at Diospolis in h'ayjit. This he calls 
another sort of iimrrhini* wt'ik ; and it is evident, 
from all accounts, that ih* rnurrbina of l)io- 
|)olis WMS a sort of glass-rware, mad-* in imita- 
tion of the porcelain or niurrha of India. 
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There is some diiTerence in the accounts given 
by Pliny and Martial of the murrhina xasa. 
Hie first author says, that they would not bear 
hot liquors, but that only cold ones were drank 
out of them. The latter, on the other hand, 
tells us, that they bore hot liquors very well. 
If we credit Pliny's account, their procclaiii 
was much inferior to ours in this particular. 
Some conjecture them to have been of agate, 
others of onyx, others of coral. 

M U^RRiON. s. (often written monon.) A 
helmet ; a casque {King). 

MURTH of Corn. s. Plenty of grain 
{Awsworlk). 

MUS. Rat. In zoology, a genus of the 
class mammalia, order glires. Forc>ttcth upper, 
wedged ; grinders three, rarely two, on each siile 
of each jaw; clavicle perfect. These animals 
live in holes or any concealed chinks, climb and 
run swiftly ; seek their food hy night, which is 
chiefly vegetable, and which they convey to the 
mouth by the fore-paws. The females have mostly 
eight teats, breed many times a year, bring nu- 
merous litters. Some of them migrate* The ears 
arc short and rounded; fore-feet generally femr- 
toed, with a warty excrescence instead of a fifth. 
Forty-six species scattered over the globe : six in- 
digenous to our own country: they may be thus 
subdivided : * 

A. Tail compressed at the end. 

B. Tail round, naked. 

C Tail round, hairy* 

D. Cheeks pouched. 

E. Earless; eyes small: tail short, or none; 
subterraneous. 

The following are chiefly entitled to notice : 

1. M. coypus. Beaver rat. Tail middle length, 
subcompressed, hairy: hind-feet palmate, liilia- 
bits the waters of Chili: was first described by 
Molina; has a general resemblance to the other 
In size and colour, but in its teeth agrees with the 
rat tribe ; is easily tamed. The female produces 
five or six young at a birth. 

2. M. aibeihicus. Musk rat. Tail long, com- 
pressed, lanceolate ; feet cleft; anus with glands 
secreting a musky oily fluid. Inhabits the slow 
streams ot North America, on the banks of which 
it builds, but more simply than the beaver: feeds 
on shclUfislies, in summer on fruit and herbs, in 
winter on roots, particularly of fla^s, and water- 
lilies. The female has six abdominal teats, and 
brings from three to six young, three or four times 
a year; swims and dives dextrously; walks un- 
steadily ; a foot long. 

3. M. pilorides* Musk cavy. Tail longish, 
scaly, truncate ; body white. Another species 
tawny above. Tlie first inhabits India ; the se- 
cond the West-Indies; burrows; infests houses; 
smells of musk ; size of a rabbit ; tail four inches 
long. 

4. M. rattus. Black rat. Of a deep iron grey 
colour, nearly black. Belly cinereous; legs dusky, 
almost mdeed. Has a claw in the place of a fifth 
toe on the fore feet. Its body measures seven 
inches ; its uil near eight. It inhabits most parts 
of Europe. Its numbeis are much lessened, and 
in many places indeed extirpated, by' the M* de- 
cumanus. This species is very destructive to corn, 
furniture, young poultry, rabbits, and pigeons. It 
will even gnaw the extremities of infants when 
asleep. It breeds often in a year, and brings six 
or seven young at a time. Makes its nest in a 
hole, often near a chimney, with wool, biuof 
doth, or with straw. Will destroy and devour one 


another; but Its greatest enemy is the weasel, ft 
was carried into South America about the year 
1544, by the £uro]>cans, and is now become the 
pest of all that continent The word rattiis, or 
rat, is modern. The Romans probably compre- 
hended all kinds under the word mus. The Welsh 
call it the French mouse, which intimates that it 
has been imported thence into our island. None 
of them are found in Siberia. They swarm at 
Otaheitc, and others of the Society Islands, and 
arc met with in New Zealand and New Holland. 
In Otaheite they are so bold as to attack the inha- 
bitants when asleep, who hold them in the utmost 
detestation, and will not even kill them, lest tlu y 
should be polluted by the touch. They will iio^ 
even eat the bicad-fruit these animals should hap- 
pen to run over. 

5. M. decumanus. Brown rat. Norway rat. 
This species is larger and stronger than the black. 
Its head, back, and sides, are of a light brown 
colour, mixed with tawny and ash-col(iiir : it« 
breast and belly of a clirly white : its ftet are 
naked and of a dirty flesh colour : its tore feet are 
furnEhed with four toes, and a claw instead of n 
fifth. The length of its body is nine inches, of 
its tad the same. It weighs about eleven ounce: . 
It inhabits most parts of Furope ; but was a 
stranger to that continent till the present century. 
It came into Britain about sixty years ago. It lias 
not been known in the neighbourhood of l^aris above 
half that time. It is probable these aniinais were 
imported from the East-Indies, wh^re they burrow, 
and undermine the foundations of houses >o ns tu 
make them fail. 'I'hey swarm in Feicrsburgh, 
and have reached Prussia; and sometimes migrate 
in vast armies, and do infinite mischief. They 
burrow like the water rat, on the aides of ponds 
and ditches, swim well, and dive rcaddy : live on 
grain and fruits, aiitl will destroy poultry and 
game. They breed prodigiously fast, as they 
bring from fourteen to eiglitcen young at a time. 
They arc very bold and fierce- When closely 
pursued, will turn and fasten on the hand or stick 
that oflers to strike them* 

6. M. Americanus. American rat. Larger 
than the black, but Icis than the brown rat. Its 
upper jaw m-'clf longer than the lower: head 
long: nose narrow and pointed: ears large and 
naked; whiskers iiric, but long: tail naked, and 
like that of the black rat, but not so long : colour 
a deep brown, inclining on the belly to ash. ft. 
inhabits Noiih America. The mus caraco is nearly 
allied to this species* It burrows in the banks of 
livers, and is supposed to extend from the lake 

to China, where it is very noxious. 

7 M. amphibius. Water rat. Has a thick 
blunt nose ; cars hid in its fur ; small eyes, and 
yellow teeth : has five toes on each foot ; the in- 
ner toe of the fore foot very small, and the fir^t 
joint very flexible; head and body covered with 
long hair, black mixed with ferruginous : belly of 
an iron gpy : tad covered with short black hair : 
lip wiiitish : its body measures seven inches ; its 
tail five : it bears some resemblance to the beaver : 
the 5ha))e of its head and body is more compact 
than that of the former species. It inhabits Eu- 
rope, the north of Asia, and North America. 
Those of Canada vary to tawny and white. It 
borrows in the banks of rivers, ponds, and ditches; 
feeds on small fish and fry, frogs, insects, and 
roots. It swims and dives admirably ; but while 
it preys on so mmy other fishes, it becomes itself 
the prey of the pike. It brings six young at a 
time. This animal, and the otteTi are eaten in 
France on meager days. 
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S. M. musculus. Mouse. This species needs 
no description. When found white, it is very 
beautiful ; and its full bright eye appears to great 
advantage amidst its snowy fur. The mouse fol- 
lows mankind, and inhabits all parts of the worlds 
except the Arctic. 

9. M. silvaticus. Field-mouse. Has full black 
eyes : its head, bnck, and sides, of a yellowish 
brown mixed with dusky hairs: breast of an 
ochre colour, and belly white: its body is four 
inches and a half long : tail is slightly covered 
with hair, and measures four inches. It inhabits 
Europe, and is found only in fields and gardens. 
It feeds on nuts, acorns, and corn, and forms great 
magazines of provisions for winter. It makes a 
nest for its young very near the surface; and often 
in a thick tuft of grass. It brings from seven to 
ten young ones at a time. In some parts of Kng- * 
land it is called the bean mouse, from the havock 
it makes among beans when just sown. It is 
common in Russia about the Uralian Chain, but 
not l>eyond. 

There is an American variety of it, some white, 
others black, with large, naked, and open cars, 
and a broad dark stripe aiur.g the back. Their 
checks and sides arc orange coloured : the under 
side of their tails is of a snowy whiteness. Their 
feet arc white ; and their hind- legs are longer than 
those of the European kind- 

10. nicssorius. Harvest-mouse. Its eyes less 
prominent than those of the former species. It has 
prominent ears ; and is of a full ferruginous colour 
above; white beneath ; with a straight line along 
the sides, dividing the colours. It is two inches 
and a half long; its tail measures two inches. 
I'hc whole aiiiniul weighs only one-sixth of an 
ounce. 

In Hampshire, they appear in great numbers 
during the harvest, but never enter the houses. 
They arc often rarried into the ricks of corn in the 
.sheaves; and arc often killed in hundreds at the 
breaking up of the ricks. During winter they 
shelter themselves under ground, and burrow very 
deep, where (hey form a warm bed of dead grass. 
They form their nests also above ground among 
standing corn ; and bring ^bout eight young at a 
time. 

11. M. striatus. Oriental mouse. About half 
the size of the common mou.se : of a grey colour, 
and has rounded cars. Its back and sides are ele- 
gantly marked with twelve rows of small pearl- 
coloured spots, extending from the head to the 
rump. Its tail is as long as its body. It inhabits 
India. In the same country, and in Guinea, there 
is another small species which smells of musk 
The Portuguese living in India call it cheroso, and 
say its bite is venomous. 

12. M. Barbatus. Barbary mouse Less than 
the common mouse ; of a brown colour ; marked 
on the back with ten slender streak.^. It has three 
toes, with claws on the fore-feet, and the rudi- 
ments of a thumb. Its tail is of the same length 
with the body. 

13. M. Mexicanus. Mexican mouse. Of a 
whitish colour, mixed with red. Its head is whit- 
ish : each side of its belly is marked with a great 
reddish spot, 

14. M. Virginianus. Virginian mouse* Pointed 
ears ; a black pointed nose ; and long whiskers. 
Fur very short : limbs very slender : tail very 
thick at the base, and all beset with long hair ; 
tapers gradually to a point ; and^is very long and 
slender. The colour of this animal is unit ersally 


white. The thickness at the base of its tail is Its 
specific difTcrcnce. 

13. M. vagus. Wandering mouse. This spe- 
cies has an oblong head, a blunt nose, with a red 
tip, and yellow cutting teeth. Its eyes arc placed 
midway between th*-* nuse and cars: its ears are 
large, oval, and naked; but dusky and downy at 
the tips: its limbs arc slender: its tail is longer 
than the body, and very slender also ; its colour 
above is pale ash, mixed and waved with black ; 
with a black line along the back. The ends of its 
limbs aie whitish. Its body and uil arc each 
about three inches long. It inhabits the whole 
Tartarian desert. At certain times, they wander 
about in great flocks, migrating from place to 
place during the night. They are observed in birch 
woods as high as 37® north. Arc of a very chilly 
nature, soon become torpid, and sleep rolled up iu 
a cold night, even in the month of June. They 
live in holes and fissures of rocks. 

li>. M. betulus. Rirch-mouse. The birch is 
still less than the wandering mouse. Like it, it is 
tri^ry tender, and soon grows torpid in cold wea- 
ther. It inhabits the same countries, runs up 
trees, and fastens on the boughs with its tail. By 
the assistance of its slender Angers, it adheres to 
any smooth surface. It emits a weak note : has a 
sharp nose, red at the point, like that of the for- 
mer ; but smaller cars, brown and bristly at the 
points. Its tail i'* very slender, and much longer 
than iis body ; brown above, and white below. It 
has a dusky line also along the back. 

17. M. agrarius. Rustic mouse. This has a 
sharp nose, an oblong head, small cars lined with 
fur. Its colour is ferruginous above, whitish be- 
neath. Above each hind-foot, it has a dusky cir- 
cle. It is of a less size than the Acid mouse. Its tail 
is only half the length of its body, it is found in 
the temperate parts of Russia; in villages and corn 
Acids, and in the woods of Siberia. In Russia, it 
is called the corn mouse. At times they migrate in 
vast multitudes, and destroy the whole expecta- 
tions of the farmer. In 17G3 and 1764, this 
plague made great ravages in the rich country about 
Casan and Arsk. They came in such numbers, as 
to All the very houses ; and, through hunger, be- 
came so b'dd as to rob tbe tables of biead, before 
the faces of those who had sat down to eat it. At 
the approach of winter, they all disappeared. 

They i)urrow, and form their retreats but little 
below the surface. 

IR. M minutus. Little mouse. The least of 
the genus, and weighs not half a dram. It ac- 
companies M. agrarius in corn fields, barns, and 
birch woods. It is said there are more males than 
females of this species, and that they seem to 
wander without having any certain places for their 
nests. ^ 3'hey have sharpish noses, and small ears, 
half hid in their fur, and are of a deep tawny co- 
lour above, white below, with grey feet. 

19. M. saxatilis. Rock-mouse. About four 
inches long; tail one and a half, having a few 
hairs scattered over it. Head oblong : nose rather 
pointed : ears rise above the fur ; and are oval 
and downy, with brown edges : whiskers short : 
limbs strong : colour brown, slightly mixed with 
grey above ; belly of a light ash : snout dusky, 
with a very slender ring of white. 

20. M- oeconomus.‘ (Economic mouse. Small 
eyes: naked ears, hid in its fur; strong limbs; 
and very tawny teeth: colour black and yellow inti- 
mately mixed : has a dark down beneath the hair; 
the ends of its feet dusky ; about four inches and 
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a quarter long : tail rather more than an inch. In 
the form of its body if resembles the meadow- 
mouse ; but is rather longer, and has a bigger 
belly. 

It inhabits all Si1)eria, especially its Rustem 
parts, and Kanischatka, in great numbers. It is 
even found within the Arctic circle. 

Professor Pallas gave these animals the name of 
ccconomic mice, from their curious way of living. 
They inhabit damp soils, and shun the sandy, and 
form burrows with many chambers and entrances. 
In their chambers they lay up store of proxistons, 
collected with great pains in summer from various 
plants, which they bring out of their holes in a 
sunny day that they may dry them more effectu- 
ally. During summer they never break upon their 
hoards, but live on berries, and other vegetable 
productions. In certain years, they make great 
migrations out of Kamschaika. They collect in 
the spiing, and go off in incredible multitudes. 
Like the Icmmus, they proceed in a direct course, 
and neither rivers nor arm« of the sea stop their 
progress. In their passage through the wateiy ele- 
ment, numbers of them fall a prey to ravenous 
fishts. But on land they arc safe, tor the people 
ot Kamschatka have a superstitious veneration for 
them, and are so far from hutting them, that if 
they find any of them lying faint from fatigue or 
hunger, they give them all possible assistance. On 
their return from a migration, expresses are sent 
to all parts with the glad news. When the natives 
rob them, they never take away all their store, but 
leave them something to subsist on. 

111. M. rutdus. Red mouse. About four inches 
long : its tail above one, and full of hair : its nose 
and face are very bri^ly : its back i*- of an uni- 
form, pleasant, tawny red*, its sides .-ire light 
grey and yellow. 'I'he under side of the body 
whitish ; feet also white : inhabits ^4^btfria from the 
Oby eastward lo Kamschatka, in woods and mouri- 
caiiis. It is also found within the Arctic ciiclr. 
They wander out the whole winter, and aic very 
lively even amidst the snows. They eat any thing 
that comes in their way. 

112. M. alliarius. Garlic mouse- Frequent in 
magazines of bulbous roots formed by the i)ca- 
saiits of Siberia, e.spccially in tho^c of angular gar- 
lic. It has great open naked ears ; its tail is cloth- 
ed with hair. The colour of its back is cinereous, 
mixed wnih long hairs, tipped witli a dusky grey : 
its siiles arc'of a light ash ; its breast, belly, and 
feet, are white: its body is four inches $ its tail 
one and a half. 

SJ. M. soricinus. Shrew-like or soricene mouse. 
Found in the neighbourhood of Strasbourg, of a 
yellowish grey on the upper parts of the body, with 
a white belly: nose a little extended: has four 
toes before, five behind, round cars, a tail of a 
middling length, and covered with hair. 

24. M. lemmus. Lemmus, or Icming. Has 
two very long cutting teeth in each jaw, a pointed 
head, and long .whiskers. Its eyes are small and 
black: its mouth small: upper lip divided; ears 
small and blunt, reclining backwards : fore-legs 
very short, with four slender toes on each, covered 
with hair ; and in place of a thumb, it has a 
short claw, Ukb a cock's spur: has five toes be- 
hind: skin very thin: head and body black and 
tawny, disposed in irregular blotches s belly 
white, tinged with yellow: length about five 
inches : tail one and a half. Those of Russian 
Lapland are much less than those of the Norwe- 
gian or Swedish, They appear in ^numberless 


troops, at very uncertain periods, in Norway add 
I.apland, and are at once the pest and wonder of 
the country. 'J’hcy march like the aiiny of lo- 
custs, so emphatically described by the prophet 
Joel, destroy every root of grass before them, and 
spread universal desolation. They infect the very 
ground; and cattle arc said to pvri<«h which taste 
the grass they have touched. Tluy march by 
myriads in regular lines. Nothinf^ stops their 
progress ; neither morass noi lake, water nor 
fire: tlie greatest rock is but a slight obsta- 
cle ; they wind round it, and then go on 
straight. If they meet a pea^sant, they jump as 
high us his knees in defence of their progress. 
They arc so fierce, that they will lay hold of ii 
stick, and suffer themselves to be swung about bc- 
foic they quit their hold : if struck, they turn 
and bite, and make a noise like a dog. 

They fted on gra'^s, on the rciii-dctT liverwort, 
and the catkins ol the dwarfbirch. The fiist they 
get under the snow, i)t*nc.Tth which tliey wander 
during winter. Wlicrc they niak** their lodge- 
ments. they have a spiracle to ihc s irfacc lor the 
s'tfcc of air. In these r* treats they arc eagerly 
pursued by the Arctic foxt*^. 

'Iliry make also very shallow burrows under the 
lurf; but do not form any magazines for winter 
provision: by this improvidem-e, it serms they 
arc compelled to migrate, urged by hunger to quit 
their usual residence. 

They lirced often in the year, and biiog five or 
.sis. young at a time. Sometimes they bring forth 
on ihdr niaicli, during a migration : «-omV they 
oa^ryintheii mouths, and other.-? on their barks, 
'riirv arc not poisonous. I'hc r.aplaiKlers often 
cat them, and compare thrir ilcsli to that of squir- 
icls. 

Tliny are the prey of foxes, lynxes and ermines, 
who follow them in grt it nurnliers. 'I hey perish 
at length, tiiher from want of food, or From their 
tlcstroyipf* each other, or in soinc great water, oi 
in the sta. In former times, the priests exorcised 
them in a long set form of prayer. They migrate 
once or twice in twuuy yiars, like a vast colony 
ot emigrants from a coui.tiy oversrorked ; a dis- 
chaige of animals fiom the great northern hive, 
that once pouicrl out iis myriads of iiunian crea- 
tures upon southern Europe. Where the head 
quarters of these quadrupeds aie, is nor certainly 
known: it was once sc^riously believed, that they 
were generated in the clouds, and that they fell in 
showers upon tiic earth ; but wherever they come 
from, none return : their course is predestinate, 
and they pursue their fate. 

2.5. M, torqiraius. Ringed rat. This has a 
blunt nose ; ears hid in its fur ; legs strong and 
short; soles ct-vered with hair; claws very strong, 
and hocked at tbe.end, and very fine hair all over 
the body ; of a ferruginous colour, mixed with yel- 
low ; sometimes pale grey, clouded, or waved with 
a dusky rust colour. From the cars, down carh 
side of the head, there is a dusky space ; and be- 
hind that, asiripe of white, so that the neck ap- 
pears to be encircied with a collar ; behind which 
there is another dusky one. The body is three 
inches long; the tail one. At its end there is a 
tuft of hard bristles. It inhabits the northern 
pRrts about the Oby ; burrows with many pas- 
.sages beneath the turfy soil ; and lines its nest with 
rein-deer and snow liverwort. 'I'hcy are said to 
migrate at the same seasons with the lemmus. 

26 . M. Hudsqpius. Hudson’s Bay rat. This 
has slend^s bro?ra whiskers; very fine long soil 
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tiafr ; a»1i, tinged wUh tawny, on tlie back, with 
a diifky atripe ranmAg along its middle; and 
alofig each side a pate tawny line. ^ Its belly is of 
a pale ash coloar: it* Holbs very short; five-feet 
veiy strong* The two middle claws of the male 
are very strong, thick, and compressed at the end. 
Tail Veryahoft, terminated by some stitf bristles. 
Body abodt 1^ inches long. It inhabits la- 
brador. 

81. M. tagorus. Hair-tailed rat. This species 
has a long head, and a blunt nose ; lips rough aud 
swelling out ; and t;ars short, round and fiat : tail 
extremely short, scarcely appearing ou| of the 
hair: its fur is very soft and full, ash mixed with 
dusky, with a dark line along its back : its body is 
between three and four inches long. Tt inhabits the 
country about the Yaik, the Irtish, and the lenesey. 
They love a firm dry soil, burrow, and make two 
entrances, the one oblique, the other perpendicular. 

The males fight for the females, agd devour 
each other. They are very salacious. M'hcn in 
heat, emit a mus% smell. The females bring six 
at a time. Like the marmots, they arc blow in 
their motions, and sleep rolled up like them. 
They arc very fond of dwarf iris ; but feed on all 
Sorts of seeds. They aUo migrate in great troops ; 
and the Tartars call them the rambling mouse. 

88. M. socialis* Social mouse. This has a 
thick head ; a blunt nose ; naked oval ear ; shoit 
•trong limbs; find a slender tail. The upper pas t 
cf the body of a light grey, palest on the sifles : 
the shoulders and DClly white: the body above 
three, inches 2 the tail one and a half. It inhahitg 
the Caspian desert, and the country of Kyrc^nia. 
They live in low sandy grassy pl:ices, in great so- 
cieties. Their burrows are about a span deep, with 
eight or more imssages. lliey are always found 
either in pairs, or with a family. They rarely ap- 
pear in autumn; but swarm in the spring: are 
said to migrate, or change their place in autumn, 
or to conceal themselves among the bushes; and* 
in winter to shelter themselves in hay-ricks. They 
breed later than the other kinds ; feed much on 
tuli proots ; and are the prey of weasels, crows, and 
vipers.- 

89. M. arvalis. Meadow mouse. Has a large 
head ; a blunt nose ; short can bid in its fur; 
prominent eyes ; and a short tail. The head ana 
body ferruginous, mixed with black * belly, a deep 
ash colour: feet dusky: sis tnches*longi toil one 
and a half, covered with hair, and tufted.. It ini> 
habits Europe. It is also found in great abundance 
in Newfoundland, whfire it does mudi mischief in 
the gardens. In Engtend, it makbs its nest in 
moist meadows ; brings eight young at a time, and 
has a very great aflbetion for them. It resides 
under ground, and lives on nuts,, acnisit, and 
corn. 

30. M. gregalis. Gregarious mouse. - Has a 

small mouth and blunt nose ; .ears naked, and ap- 
pear above the for: hair on the upper-part of its 
body black ^t the toott and tips, ferraginous ip the 
middle;; .thteat, belly,' and whitish; tail, 
which te of. the kid(lh of iu body, co^ 

vered whhe heirs. 

: It ki. e liMieler^r.than the common mouse, 
inhabit^ Sweden, eata sitting up, 

buriow^ and Uvea ttmlcs ground. 

31, M. edeemai Hapiater wt. This speclea 
has large reundfidean^ and fhll eyes; U is 
of a faddish broupt, with itdltheakib»a white spot 
beneath, and amaSdier bebiod\OMh^ loid a fourth 
near the hind legs ; its bteaa|, upper part pf 
Sis foire-legs, and its btlly bl«&; Uul short and al* 

voL.vm. 
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most naked ; has four toes arid a fifth daw on 
fore five behind; about nine inches kmg, 
tall .three. The m&lcs are always bigger than the 
females. Some males weigh from twelve to six* 
teen ounces ; the fem»1es seldom exceed six. 'niey 
vary sometimes in colour, a family of them^ 
frequently fmind about Cai«an entirely black. 'I bey 
inhabit AusM, Silesia, Poland, and the Ukraine | 
and el far to the east as the Jenesey. They sie 
fond of a sandy soil abounding in liquorice,’ and 
feed on its seeds. They are very destructive to 
grain, eating great quantities, and carrying off stilt 
more to hoaid it: on such occasions, they fill 
their cheek pouches, which will contain the fourth 
of an English pint, so full that they seem’ ready to 
burst. They live under ground, and form their 
burrows obliquely ; at the end ot the passage, the 
male sinks one perpendicular hole, the female se- 
veral : at the end of these are formed vaiioua 
vaults, either as lodgings for ihcmselve.s and their 
young, or as storehouses for their food; each 
young one has its d'ffercnt apartnirnt, each son of 
grain its difierent vault. Their lodgings are lined 
with straw or grass. Their vaults arc of ditferent 
depths, according to the age of the animal. A 
young hamster digs scarcely one foot deep : an old 
one four or five. The diameter of the hahiracion 
of a family, with all its communications, is>froiti 
eight to ten feet. The male and female have .il- 
ways separate apartments ; for, excepting their 
short season of courtship, they have no intcr- 
couise. The whole race U so malevolent, that they 
constantly reject all society with one anpthcr.-»i 
They will fight, kill, and devour ibcir own spe- 
cies. 'J‘he female brings forth two or three timet 
in a year, from sixteen to eighteen at a birth. 
Their growth is very quick. At the age of three 
weeks, the old one forces thkm out, and obliges 
them to 9 hift for themstdves. She shews little af- 
fection for them at any time ; even when tliey are 
young, in case of danger, she artemps to burrow 
deeper to save herself, but entirely neglects her 
brood : on tiie contrary, if attacked in the time of 
courtship, she defends the male with the utmost 
fury. 

They lie torpid from the first cold to the end of 
winter ; and during that time are seemingly quite 
Insensible, and have the .appeatunce of being 
dead. I'heir limbs are stiff, and' their bodies oold 
as ice: not even s^its of wine, or oil of vitriol^ 
poured into thept, can produce the least maik of 
aeiwibilt^. It Is only in places beyond the reach 
of the air that they become torpid; fi>r the se- 
verest cold on the surface does not affect them. 

• The hamster. In its annual revival, begins first 
to lose the stiffhese of its Jim be, then breathes deep- 
ly, and by long intervals : on 'moving its !iinbs» 
it opens its mouth, and makes a rattle in its throat. 
It is not tin after iOme' days, that it opens ici eye# 
and attempt to sVafid'^ bur even then it ifiakes its 
efforts like a moch in liquor. At 

length, when attitude, it 

rests for a long"^i iit tlffinquillito, seemingly to 
recollect Itself,, i^omrits fatigue, 

They begin to iii provisions of corn, pea^ 
and beans, in \ As lOdA os they have 

finished their vllK/'tlif^ stop up the mouth of 
their passage carcfelfy/ In winter the, peasants 
go on what they'ealjt'a ffamster nesting; af.d, when 
they discover a Iferdc, d% down till they reach ic^ 
and are commonlj^qjt^ll paid; for, besides the 
^ine of the aniptols', Which are valuable furs, they 
find commonly two bushela of good grain in the 
magaaine. 
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, . These animals are very fierce ; they will jump 
at a horse if he happea to tread near them, and 
will haii^ by his nose in such a manner that it is 
difficult to disengage them. They inahe a nuisc 
like the barking of a dog, In some sc^asons so 
numerous as to occasinn a dearth of corn, and on 
‘ that account are proscribed. In Gotha, in one 
year, eighty thousand and upwards of tht‘ir skins 
. were presented nt the Hotel de Villc. But polc> 
cats are their greatest enemies, for they pursue 
them into their holes and destroy numbers. It is 
remarkable, that the hair sticks so clu!>e tu the 
skin as not to be plucked oif but with the utmost 
difficulty. 

32.,M. accedula. Yaik rat. This species has 
a thick snout, a blunt nose, and very fleshy lips ; 
upper lip is divided ; upprr fore>tceth small, yel- 
low, convex, and truncated; lower slender and 
pointed ; eyes large ; ears naked, and stand up 
high above its fur; tail is short and cylindrical; 
face is white ; body, four inches long ; is of a 
cinereous yellow, mixed with brown above, below 
of a hoary whiteness. It inhabits the deserts about 
tlic Yaik, quits its burrow, and runs about during 
the night. 

33. M. pbaens. Zarizyn rat. Forehead much 
elevated ; tlie edges of its eye-lids black ; cars 
naked and oval, standing far out of the fur ; it is 
of a hoary ask colour, with dusky hairs above ; 
sides whitish ; the under side of the body, and the 
cxtrcinilics of its limbs, of ii snowy whiteness; 
about three inches and a half long, and inhabits 
,tbe deserts of Astracan and the Hyrcaniaii moun- 
tains. About the Persian villages in Hyrcania, 

\it commits groat ravages among the rice. It does 
not grow torpid during the winter. 

34. M. urcuarius. Sand rat Nose sharp ; 
very largo pouches, great oval brown ears, white 
nails, and a short hoary body: its sides, belly, 
limbs, and tail, of a pure white: four inches 
.long; tail above one : inhabits aud burrows in the 
sandy plains near the river Irtish. 

35. M. soiigarius. Songar rat. Of a grey co- 
lour; has a thick head and a blunt nose; ears 
oval, very thin, and lightly covered with a hoary 
■down ; tail short, blunt, thick, and hairy. A 
'black line runs along its back: its sides are spot- 
ted with white: its belly aud legs are white. 
They are found in the same country, with the sand 
rat. Dr. Pallas kept some # them a great while. 
They^rrew famjliar; would feed from his hand, 
lap milk; and, when placed on a table, shewed 
.no desire of running away. They were slower in 
all tbeir motions than the other species; washed 
their foces with their paws, and sat up to cat; 
wandered about during the day, and slept all night 
.rolled up* They seldom made any cry; and, 
when they did, it was like that of a bat. 

, « 36. hi. fuftincnllis. Baraba rat. About three 
Inches and a quarter loag, has a sharp nose, large 
broad naked ears nf a dusky colour, edg^ with 
white*. It is of 9 eitittreons . yellow, above, ' below 
.of a dirty' tvhlte;, A black line extends from the 
neck to near the tall : the tail, near oue ineh 
long, is white,, itiiiltked with a dusky litre. . They, 
inhabit the lUDdy plain of Baraba, towards the 
Oby ; and about the lake Dalaik in the Chinese 
empire. 

, 3*1. M. typhliis. Blind ^mole Vat. ^ This has a 
great bead, broader than the body, and not the 
least aperture for eyes ; yet beneath the akin are 
found what may be called the nidiments of- those 
Oigansl though not larger than the' seed of a pop- 
py. Uas no extei'oaJ ears : the ciid of its nose 


covered with a thick skin; nostrils - remote, and 
placed below; mouth gapes, aud the teeth are 
exposed ; those above short ; the lower oues very 
long, and fheir ends quite uneven t body cylin- 
drical; limbs short; has five toes on each foot, 
with short claws: hair short, thick, and soft; 
dusky at the bottom, grey above, white about the 
mouth and nose. Between seven and eight inches 
long. A male will weigh above eight ounces. It 
inhabits the southern parts of Bussia, from Poland 
to the Wolga. It delights in moist and turfy soils. 
The earth it throws up in hillocks of two yaids in 
circumference. It works with great agility. On 
any apprehension of an enemy, it forms instantly 
a pcri>endicular burrow. Its bite is very severe. 
When iiTitatcd^ it snorts and gnashes its teeth, but 
emits no cry. ’ U often quits its hole, especially in 
the morning, and during the amorous season, 
along with the female, to 'bask in the sun. In 
Ukraine, the vulgar believe that the touch of a 
hand, wAich has suffocated this animal, will cure 
the kind's-evil. 

38. M. aspalax. Datirktf rat. This species 
has a thick flat head, a shoit suout, and a blunt 
nose. Its upper foru-leeth are naked ; a movje- 
ahle lip rovers the lower: it has no external cars ; 
its eyes very small, yet visible ; body short and 
depressed; limbs very strong, especially the fore- 
legs ; tail short, hair soft and loose, of a greyish 
colour. They measure from six to nine inches ; 
inhabit the Arctic mountains, and beyond lake 
Baikal ; hunrow a little below the surface ; have a 
voice weak and plaintive. The Russians call it 
Uic earth bear. 

39. M. liiaritimus. African rat. This has a 
large head, a black nose, flat and corrugated ; eyes 
minute, and much hid in the fur; no ears; tail 
about two inches long, compressed and coverecl 
above and below with short hair, and edged with 
bristles, disposed borizunUUy. Is of a cinereous 
brown, palest on the lower parts, and about thir- 
teen inches long. Inhabits the sandy country near 
the Cape of Good Hope; burrows*, and ntakrs 
the ground so hollow ns to be very inconviMiient. 
for travellers ; for it breaks every six or seven 
minutes under the horse’s feet, and lets them in 
up to the shoulders. It grows to the size of a rab- 
bit, and is, by some, esteemed a good dish. 

40. M. cafiensis. Cape rat. About seven inches 
long, and very destructive to the gardens about 
the Cape. Its tail is very short, beset with bris- 
tles, Though the rest of its nose is white, yet 
the end of it is naked and black. Its head, check^tj 
back, and sicle.s, are of a rusty brown ; but it has 
a white space round its eyes and ears. 

41- M. talpinus. Talpine rat About four 
inches long, has a large short head, and a thick 
truncated snout. Upper teeth loug and' flar, ex- 
tending out of its mouth : eyes small, hid in its 
fur; ears bounded by a small rim; tail scarce 
appears without the fur; upper parts dusky; 
chin, belly, and Uiiibs, whitish. It inhabits the 
open grounds of the temperate parts of Russia 
and Siberia: loves a block turfy soil, and infre- 
quent iiirffieadows near villages. Its manners re- 
semble those of the mOle. Thesb rats do not be- 
come toipid in the wipter; but make their nest 
deep in the ground, and keep themselvea warm by 
lining it with soft grass. They are very qqsily 
taken, but soon grow sick in confinement, unless 
a quantity qf mirth is put into the place where 
they qre kept. They are in heat in the end of 
March .or beginniDg of April ; the females liave 
then a strong moskjr imell: they brinti thr^ or , 
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fonir at, a time. They vary in colour; some m 
found quite black. See Nat. (licit, CLVlIf. 

MUSA, in botany, a genus of the class 
poiyi'dinia, order miniiscia.. Heriii. Spathe 
partial, maiiy'nuwered ; carol twu-)>etaHc(i ; 
€>ne of ihetu erect, Hve^toothed ; the other nec- 
tariferous, concave and shorter; stamens six; 
style one, Male alwre: five filamciiw, per- 
fect; genu interior, abortive. Fecn. unc -tiU- 
nient, perfect ; berry inferior, .oblong," three- 
sided, many-sceded. Three species, as fol- 
low: 

/ 1. M. pararlisiaca. Plaintaln-tree. Spa- 
dix noddinc^; males permanent., it grows 
spontaiuonsly in many purls of India, bnt 
nas been immenKtrially cultivated by the 
Indians in every part of the continent ofSonth 
America* It is an herbaceous tree, growing 
^0 the height of fifteen or twenty feet. The 
pomes are nearly of the size and shape of ordi- 
nary cucumbers,' and when .ripe of a paleyel- 
loy colour, of a mealy substance, a little 
clammy, a sweetish taste, and will dissolve in 
the mouth without chewing. The whole 
spike of fruit often weighs forty or fifty 
pou^ls. When they are brought to tabic by 
Vay of dvaerr, they are either raw, fried, or 
roasted ; but if intended for bread, they are 
cut l^cfore they are ripe, and are then' either 
roasted or boiled. The trees being tall and 
slender, the Indians cut them down to get at 
the fruit; and in doing this they sufler no 
loss, for ^he stems are only one year’s growth, 
and would die if not cut ; but the roots con- 
tinue, and new stems soon spring up, which in 
a year produce ripe fruit also. From the ripe 
plaiiitains they make a liquor called iniMavv. 
When they make tliis, they roast the pomes in 
(heir husks, and alier totally heating liicm to a 
mash, they pour water upon them, nn^ as the 
liquor is wanted it is drawn olF. But the na- 
ture of this fruit is such, that it will not keep 
long without running into a state of putrefac- 
tion ; and therefore, in order to reap the ad- 
vaiitiige of it at all times, they make cakes of 
the pulp, and dry them oi'er a slow fire,^ ami as 
they stand in need of roislaw, they nia^h the 
cakes in water, and they answer all the pur- 
poses of fresh friiitl These cakes are exceed- 
ingly convenient to make this liquor in their 
journeys, and th(w never fail to carry them for 
that purpose. The leaves of the tree being 
large and spacious* serv<? the Indians for table- 
cloths and napkins* These Ic.-'ves are never, 
theless thin and tender; so that when they 
^rc expostnl to the open air they are generally 
torn hy the wind j for in consequence of ihcir 
extent, the wind lias the gieaier power against 
tbetn. XTh^ arc deeply seated in their origin, 
and awfim to proceed from the ve^ center of 
the tialk ;"thev atf, first appear to be rolled up, 
but as tblgr advance above the stalk they ex- 
and tiun E^kw , 

^in jaMicia.itiis'treei8 so fargoV cultivated, 
and found so truly useful, that according to 
soiM writers the islaud could nol^ut^ist with* 
out ‘it.-. 

Wheaten llo^r is said to be less palatable 
and even less wholesoni^ ^ the laborious ne- 
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gro than the food aftorded by this plant. It 
also serves to faitcu horses, oxen, swine, dogs, 
potillry, and other domestic animals. 

2. M. sapieiituin. Banaua tree* Spadix 
nodding ; males deciduous. Stalks marked 
with dark purple stripes or spots ; fruit shorter 
and rounder, with a softer pulp of a still more 
delicious taste. It is never eaten green; but 
is very agreeable wlv.n ripe; is extremely 
agreeable, and relished by aft ranks of people, 
either eaten raw, or fried in slices or fritters. 
It is supposed to be a native of Guinea, and 
carried thence to the West India islands, where 
it fi nirishes most abundantly. It is also cul- 
tivated in Egypt and in other hot countries, 
where it grows to perfection in about ten 
months from first planting to the ripening of 
the fruit. When the stalks are cut down 
several suckers rise from the roots, which in 
six or eight months produce fruit ; so that hy 
cutting down the stalks at different times, a 
constant succession of fruit may be obtained 
through the whole year. « 

They may be made to grow in our own hot- 
houses when they are very large, but it is not 
often that we meet with suftlcicnt s]>acc for 
tlieir accommodation. They may he propagated 
hybiickcrs that shoot from the roots of plants 
that have fruited. The fruit is about four or 
five inches long, of the form of the cucumber. 
The leaves are two yards long, and a foot 
broad in the middle;' they join to the top of 
the body of the tree, and often contain in their, 
cavities a great quantity of water, which runs 
out upon a small incision being made into the 
tree, at the junction of the leaves. The weight 
of a bunch of bananas usually exceeds K'lb. 
The trunk of the tree is peculiarly porous; tho> 
roots alone are perennial, the rest oying down 
to ihe ground every autumn. 

3. M. troglodyurum. Spadix erect; 
spathe deciduous. 'The spathe and berry arc 
both scarlet, but the latter is not eatable. It 
is a native of the Molucca Islands. 

MUSA^US, an ancient Greek poet, was, 
according to Fialo and Diodorus Siculus, an 
Athenian, the son of Orpheus, and chief of 
the Eleusinian mysteries instituted at Atliens 
in honour of Ceres : or, according to others, 
he was only the disciple of Orpheus : but from 
the great resemblance which there was be- 
tween his character and talents and those.of 
his master, by giving a stronger outline to the 
figure he was called his son, as tltose were 
styled tlicchiUren of Apollo whp^ cultivated 
the arts of whichlic .wes Cho tutelar godi 
< Musa^us isra^^d ^ have bden one of the 
first poets wh^:|»eni$0d the oracles. He is 
placed in the Ai^ndejian inarbles, ^poch 15. 
1426 B. C. at which timq his hymns are there 
sajd to have be^ received hi the celebration of 
the Eleusinian mysteries. Laertius tells us, 
that Musseus not . only composed a iheogpny, 
but formed a sphere for the use of his coni- 
.panions ; yet ds.thU honour is generally given 
to Chiron,, it is more natural to suppose, ivith 
sir Isaac Newtori, that he enlarged it with the 
arldition of several constellations after the con- 
quest of the golden fieece. The sphere itself 
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shows that it was delineated after the Argo* 
nautic expedition, which is described in the 
astcrisms, together with several other wore an* 
cient histories of*the Greeks, and without any 
thing later j for the ship Argo was the first 
long vessel which they nad Duilt : hitherto 
they had used round ships of burthen, and 
kept within sight of the shore ; but now, by 
the dictates of the oracle, and consent of the 
princes of Greece, the flower of that county 
sail rapidly through the deep, and guide their 
sliip by the 9laTS4 

Musseus is celebratefl by Vii^il in the cha* 
racier of hierophant, or priest ot Ceres, at the 
head of the most illustrious mortals who have 
merited a place in Elysium. Here he is made 
the conductor of Aeneas to the recess where 
he meets the shade of his father Anchises. 

A hill near the citadel of Athens was called 
Musaeum, according to Pausatiias, from Mu- 
ssiis, who used to retire thither to meditate 
and compose his religious hymns ; at which 
place he was afterwaras buried. The works 
which went under his name, tike those of Or- 
pheus, were by many attributed to Onomacri- 
tns. Nothing remains of this poet now, nor 
were any of his writings extant in the time of 
Pausanias, except a hymn to Ceres, which he 
made for the Lycomides. 

MU SAKS. The name given to certain 
Itinerant musicians who performed on the 
musette, and were formerly very numerous in 
most countries of Europe. See Musette. 

MUSCA. Fly. In zoology, a genus of the 
class insecta, oraer diptera. Mouth with a 
ioft exserted fleshy proboscis, and two equal 
lips ; sucker furnished with bristles j two very 
short feelers or none ; antennas generally short. 
Five hundred and twenty known species scat- 
tered over the globe, of which a hundred are 
. common to our own country. The;^ may be 
ihus subdivided. 

A- With two short feelers, 
a. Sucker with a single bristle without 
sheath •, antennas short, clavate, furnished 
with a' lateral line : the hair of the an- 
tennas in the greater number feathered ; 
in the rest naked. This section embraces 
nearly two thirds of the entire genus. 

#. Sucker with a single bristle, without 
sheath: antennas pointed and united at 
' the base. This section constitutes the 
etratiomys of I^ekricius. 

A, Sticker with a single bristle and univalve 
* aheafh^ antennas seated on a common 
>, pdflole. It cODbUtutca the ceria of Fabri- 
citis, mid embraces only a single spmes : 
it inhabits Kiel and Barbary. 

I/Sucker with throe bristles, withtiul 
sheath ; feelers placed at the base the 
sucker. The lhagis tribe of Fabrieius. 

». Sucker with three bristles and k slngle- 
yalved sheath ; antciioas unhed ftt flie 
base aud |>ointed at the tip, Th» bibio 
tribe of Eabrioius. 

i. Sucker with four bristles, withont 
sheath •; feelers placed at thobasC of the 
biisUe. The antennas of some of Uicse 
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are feathered, but of the greater number 
naked. It is a numerous tribe, and forme 
the syrphus of Fabrieius. 

B. Feelerlcss. 

«. Sucker with a single recurved bristle 
without sheath ; antennas inserted at the 
base of the proboscis. This tribe forma 
the nemotiliis of Fabrieius, and includes 
only seven species. 

€* Sucker ‘With a single bristle without 
sheath ; antennas approximate, wiih an 
ovrite compressed clnh. It includes only 
four species, and forms the mydas of Fa« 
bricius. 

It is prolxible that the known species bear 
no comparison to the unknown. Mr. Harris, 
ill his English entoiiinlogy, describes a greater 
niimlicr of species than Linndpi enumerated jw 
existing in tW world : yet England is far front 
l)cing a country most productive of this insect. 
The south of Europe ulibrds a much greater 
variety of species than the north ; and all hot 
clitnates than cold. In hot climates, indeed, 
they multiply to a degree almost intolerable, 
and are incalculably mischievous both to ani- 
mal and v^etable foods. ^ 

The diflerent species are cxtremsly diver-* 
sified ill their external form, thSr structukr,^ 
their organization, fheir meumorphosis, theif 
manner of propagating their speeies, and iu 
provkiing for their posterity, A full cjtplana- 
tion of these diflerent parts of tljctr ect^oiny 
w*ould require a large volume, and wa|jPcon* 
stitute a narmtive to m iny rcadgo^kdt uniu* 
teresting. Such an undertaking, ^vmm’ever, it 
incompatible with the limits prescribed to uur 
work. 

Some of these insects have trunks instead of 
a mouth ; others have that organ armed with 
teeth ; imd many have both u mouth and a 
trunk. The proboscis of flies is a machine 
contrived for pumping the blood from the ves- 
sels of large animals, and the nectar from the 
petals of flowers ; and the science of hydrau- 
lics has not enabled men to construct machines 
more complicated, more exactly arranged, or 
better adapted to these purposes. Some of 
them possess considerable firmness and soli- 
dity, those especially that are destined to pierce 
theakins of cattle. In order to see them ot 
work, all that is necessary is to cx|iosc a syrup 
to attract them, and to take up a lens for their 
inspection. 

Each eye of the fly contains in it an assemi* 
blage of a great number of small ones, which 
according to Reaumur has the eficct of multi- 
plying the surrounding objects, and creating 
r^resentatkmsof them, which the experience 
ot the insect corrects. From the eye, if you 
pass along and survey the body, you find it 
JVtivided with the orgims of respiration. Four 
mail itigmata, for this purpose, are found 
upon the thorax, and a greater number dis- 
persed over the annuli of the abdomen. The 
contiingtif the different parts of the abdomen 
am sealy, ana do not consist all of one piece, 
but admit of the contraction and dilatation of 
itaX part^ accoidiog to the cireumitances of 
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the anlmeh Each of the fen terminites in a 
email bunch of acts rminblinga brush. 

The interior o^nieation of this genus« 
trhen examined with a proper apparatus, pre- 
Mate two pulmonary sacs of a white colour, 
arranged locgitudinaJly^ along -the body. As 
the bodies of some species arc diaphanoiis, the 
action of the heart may also be discerned, as 
well as the liquor it contains, continually dri- 
ven along the great artery leading to it, and 
returning by the same course. During their 
lan^ state, flies in general go through a greater 
variety of metamor|7hoses than even the silk or 
butterfly worms : in their progress from the 
vermicular to the chiysalis state, they pass 
through an intermediate change, unexpe- 
rienced hy other insects. Prom the shortness 
of their lives, al|i|hese vicissitudes must rapidly 
aticcced each omcr : this circumstance, noiv- 
cver, does not prevent many species from con- 
structing a cfH'ooii for their last metamorpho- 
sis, of a curious fabric. The greater {lart of 
these cocoons ore of silk, with a mixture of 
other materials $ thojtc, itulced, most common 
with us serve themselves with their own 
•kill, which becomes an inernstated covering 
jto protect them during their dormant and au- 
relta state. 

' When the dificrent members have acquircrl 
.suflicient firmness, the fly is ready to burst 
from its shell in its winged form. The cover- 
ing of the chrysalis, especially of those that are 
metamorphosed in their own skin, would 
seem to prove, by its hardness, an effectual 
bar to that event. About the time, however, 
of its eban^, the head of the fly is capable of 
being swollen and dilated in an unusual man- 
ner ; and it is by means of this dilatation that 
the fly bursts its covering, and opens a passage 
for its escape. 

The fond of flics is as various as their dif- 
ferent kinds; some being sup))orted wholly by 
vegetable substances, while'others arc carnivo- 
^rnus ; and among the latter there arc some 
that only devour flesm in a state of piittefac- 
tion. Dumx* and ve^^etaldes in a ahniUr state, 
are the favourite cncais of others. 

The female flies are aU fecundated, by .copu- 
lation ; an act in which the most incurious ob- 
^•erver must have fr^uently seen them en- 
^ged. The oliscrvations of Reaumur seem to 
prove, that the fcmale.sof some kinds take that 
‘j[iart in the act of fecundation which is usually 
^performed by the male. in other animals ; and 
that it is her extremity which penetrates into 
the body of tlie male. The far greater part of 
insects are oviparous ; some, however, lielqug- 
ing to this genus bring forth living young : 

what appears most unacconntabfe is, that 
soma apparently of the same species arc vivi[^- 
/ous, while the reat lay a circuinstsflla 
,tbat thews, the futility ofoar attempts 
-jrange Many of the viviparous flies 

p03se.ss a A^ree of fecund ity that must apisea? 
altogether incredible to those who have not 
been versant in the study of inlects. Some of 
;tbeii^ bive ^en found to contaia in their body 
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no left than' twenty thousand living animals at 
.one lime. We s^ll notice a few ^eoics. 

1. Af. doinrstica. House fly. The thorax 
of this sjiccies is brown, having upon it four 
occult . dark lines ; the abdomen is of an 
orange; brown, wiili a few spots of IJack. 
l*his fly seldom makes its appearance befbns 
the month of .1 uly. 

2. Al. vesjjassimilis. Wasp fly. Entirely 
resembles the animal whose name it bears : the 
he.id is Icuion coluirrcd ; the antennas brown ; 
the thorax and abdomen black, the latter 
marked with transverse bands of ycllcw. 

.3. AI. peilucciis. Transparent fly. Thorax 
black, partially covered with a lew brown 
hairs, and having the point sometimes yellow : 
abdomen with black beneath, wliito" above ; 
transparent both below and above. 

4. M. carnaria. .Elesh fly. Hairy, black ; 
thorax with paler lines; abdomen shining^ 
tcssclnte. Inhabits Europe on put.rkl meat, 
on wliich it deposits its whitish, oblong eggs 
most readily, though often likewise on fre^i 
meat- The larves or maggots hatch in the 
space of a few hours, become full grown in 
eight or ten days, and are then of a whitish 
or yellowish- white colour with a slight tinge 
of pale red, shape long, with a sharpened 
front in wliich the month is situated, and 
whence the body gradually enlarges in size to 
the last or terminal .segment, which is of a 
Inroad and flattened form, surrounded by several 
slightly prominent tips, and furnished with a 
pair of dusky speeiks resembling eyes : so that 
an inaccurate spectator jmay easily mistake this 
part for the head, ami the proper bead for the 
tail. When the larve chances to a chrysalis 
the skin dri^s around it, and the whole assumes 
a completely oval form, and a reddish colour. 
In ten days more the fly itself emerges and *>c- 
comes perfect. 

5, Al. flava. Yellow, with bright ^gold- 
green eyes. One of .the smallest but most 
eleranrof the European tribes. 

O. Ai. vomitoria. ]31o>v-fly Thorax black ; 
abdomen shining, blue ; front fidvous. 

This is also a fly that frequents putrid meat, 
and deposits a laWe of a siiiiilgT appearance, 
and hatcheebihthe same manner as tlmt.of Al. 
carnaria. 

7. Af. chamseleon. Scutel Iwo-toothed, 
yellow ; abdomen black, with three iriangnlat 
ellow spots on each side, and one at the end* 
nhabits England and Europe generally near 
fresh waters ^ the front of the male yetl^, of 
the female mnereous.. The eggs are deposited 
in the hollow stalks of aquatic plants or broken 
reeils. Thebipv^ has twelve annular divisions, 
its tail a clrautar fringe of hairs, which when 
ex(>anded support it on the surface of the water 
with the head downwards. 

. AlU'SCApEL*MusCADfvc. a. (muscai, 
muscadel, Fr. moscalclh, Ital.) A kind of 
sweet gTa;fe, a^eet wine, and sweet pear. 

MUSCHENBaOECK (Peter de), a 
' very distingqished natural ^ilosopher and 
mathe;aaueilmt wm bum at Uueel^ a li^de 
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be fore 1 700. He was fi rst professor of these in 
his own university, and afterwards invited to 
the chair at Lex-den, where he died full of re- 
putation and honours in 1761. He was a 
meoibor of several academies ; particularly the 
academy of sciences at Paris. He was the au- 
thor of several works in hitiii, all of whit-li 
show the greatest [penetration and exact t>ri.s in 
this way. He was also very coiisuimnatc in 
the knowledge of law. His b'lomcnts of 
^atural Philosophy wt-rc translated into the 
Lnalish language by Prorrssor Colson of Catn- 
bridge, and published in 1 / 44 , in two volumes 
fivo. 

MUSCr. Mosses. The third of the fami- 
lies, and the seventh of the nations or casts, 
into w'hich l.inn^ii> haii distributed all vegeta- 
blf5. — ^The sixty-fifth order in his Fragmenis; 
and the fifty-sixth of his Ordines NaturaleH.— 
'I'hcv form the second order of the class cryp- 
t<igamia, in his artificial system. 

Hedwig has made considerable discoveries 
with respect to the friictirication of mosses. 

jMCJS(UCAPA. Fly-catcher. In zoologv. a 
genus of the class axes, order passeres. fiill 
nearly triangular, notched on each side, bent 
in at the tip, and beset with hri^lles at the 
root: toes (niixstly) divided to th‘-ir origin. 
Ninety-six species, sc3ttere<l oxer the xvaruier 
tracts of the globe, txvo only cnunnon to our 
own country ; the greater number iuhubit'ints 
of Aiistralusia and Polynesia, Among our- 
selves the fly-catchcr is a bird «xf passage that 
brevi-s in the island, but itMires as e.irlY as the 
month of August. It builds its uv't ujjon the 
sides of trees, or of old walls, and feeds umn 
insects. When the young are led out, they 
generally lake ilieir station upon the higher 
boughs of trees, whence they are taught to 
drop pcrpendicuiarly upon the flie-i beloxv, and 
^ to rise again in the same m oiiicr. Subordinate 
to the rapacious birds, and in the next class, 
nature has placed this trilw' of hunters, more 
numerous than that of its superiors, because 
more useful. The larcest of this g,:nus is of 
the size of tlie butcher bird, xvbilc the .smallest 
is not larger than the nightins de. All the in- 
termediate dagrecs arc occupied by various 
kinds, differing in magnitude, but marked by 
the same generic charaeteis. 

The following- are the species mostly wor- 
thy of notice. 

1. M. aedon. Rusty-broxx-n, beneath yel- 
lowish white ; middle tail-feathers subeqiial, 
the oiUermost on each M’de much shorter. In- 
habits Dan ria size of turdas aiundiiiaceus ^ 
and $m& delightfully during the nighu 

M. grisola. Spotted fly*catcher. Brown- 
ish, beneath w'hitish ; neck longitudinally 
spotted 5 vent pale rufous, back monse-coloiir ; 
wings and tail black, the ibrhier edged with 
white; ch^in spotted with red; legs'* bhtck. 
Inhabits England and Europe at large : fiv^ 
and a half inches long; appears in England 
in the spnng, and retires in Augu.<^t ; builds in 
holes of walls or hollow trees ; is fond of chcr- 
eggs pale, spotted with reddish. 
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3 . M.rubicollis. Purple-throated fly-catchef# 
Black; chin and throat with a large purple-^ 
red 8 |>ot. Inhabits the woods of South Ame- 
rica ; twelve inches long ; is gregarious ; feeds 
on fruits and insects, and often associates with 
the toucan. 

4 . M. habellifera. Fan- tailed fly-catcher. 
Above olive, beneath ferrugiiioti'* ; eyebrov^, 
chin, throat, sides of the neck, and lateral tail- 
feithers white ; middle tail teathers, head, aifd 
collar bi.ick; bill bl.ick. Inhidiits New Zea- 
land ; six and a half inches long ; flics xx ith its 
tail expanded like a fan ; is easily tamed, and 
wdl sit on the shoulders and pick off flies as 
they iMipear. 

A. M.('arolinens*s. C'at fly-catcher. Brown, 
beneath cinereoii.s: head black, vent red; 
biil and crown black ; tail ej|[h* blackish. In- 
habits Virginia : eight inches long; mews like 
a cat. 

MUSCLE. Afuscff/f/f. In anatomy, the 

parts that ate u>ii:illy ittriiuled iiurlei this n-;ini‘roii- 
sist of (li*»linct poi lioiis of Iksl., .miscc )>tibic of con- 
traction ni)(! iclaxatioi: ; tlic of xvldch, in a 

natural anti healtky statt*, ate suujrrt to Htt uill, 
and for this rf-a^on they arc* callt-ii voluntary mus- 
cles. tlcshh s these, tiiere .irc ollu r i>ar1s of l he b(»tly 
that owe their poxvir of ctmirurtioii to tlnir mus- 
ciiUu* fibres, indc-pcndnitly of the xrill : liios Ihc 
heait is a innsoiilar texture, formin!? whai is 
called a hollow iiuisele; and the urinary blad- 
(Ur, .stomach, iiib alines, are enabled to 
act upon their contents, merely bccaiiM* they arc 
provided with niusenlnr librcKj* these are called 
iux'oiuutnry ituiscU*s, becaus<> tlieir niotioiis arc 
not dcpciidi*rit «>n the xvjll. ’fhe muscles of re- 
spiratiuii Ociupj itt some iit< aMire iitfluencrd by the 
xiill, are said to haxe a luixcd imiiiun. ITjc 
tinnics by xvbrcb tbc voliiuiary mu'sclcs are dis- 
tiuijuisbed are loundcd on thi-ir size, fi.i:ure, si- 
Illation, ii.se, or the anauffciiiciit of heir fibres, or 
llicir ori^^iii and inscitiwii; bm besides tlie.se |iar- 
tieular diuti notions, tlici\* are oertuin general ones 
that require to bo noticed. Thi s, if the fibres of 
a ruuBcIo are placed paiallcl to each other, in a 
straight diiection, they form xvhat anatoiiiisls term 
a rectilinear muscle; U the fibres cross and inter- 
sect each other, they constitute a compound niiis- 
cle; when the fibres a re disposed in the manner 
of rays, a radiated muscle; and wlicn they are 
placed ob'-iquely with respect Ui ti e tendon, like 
llw. plntne of a pen, a permiform muscle. Mus- 
cles that act in opposition to each other are called 
antagonists; thus every extensor has a flexor 
for iis antagonist, and vice versa. Muscles 
that concur in the saioe ac^ion arc t'^rtned con- 
genercrt. The initsdcs being atturbed to, the 
bones, tbc latter inay be considered as levers, that 
are movwl in difTerent direct icn.s by the contrac- 
tion of those Ofgiins. That end of the muscle 
which ntfheres to the most fixed pait is usually 
called the origin ; and that wbicli aiUieres to the 
more mdveablc part ttie insertion of the muscle. 
^. .almbat every mui^clc txvo kinds of fibres are 
Iphiguisheil ; tfie one. soft, of a red colour, sen- 
sible, and irritable, called fleshy fibres, see Mus- 
cular rxURBS ; the other of a firmer teRture, 
of a white giUtening colour,, insensible, without 
irritability or tlw power of contracting, and named 
tendindbs fibres They are occasionally inter- 
mixed^ but the fleshy fibres generally prevait In tfiw 
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%d?y. or middle part of tlM muscle, and the ten- 
dinous ones in the extremities. If these tendinous 
fibres are formed into a rotind slender cord, they 
form what is called the tendon of the muscle; on 
the other hand, if they arc spread into a broad 
flat surface, it is termed an nponeimjsis. 

Each muscle is surrounded by a \cry tliin and 
delicate covering of cellular membrane, in- 

closes as it were like a sheath, and dippiug <lown 
into its substance, surrounds the mo>t miiinte 
flbres we are able to trace, coniicning them to 
each other, lubricating them by means of the fot 
which its cells contain in more or less quantity in 
-diircrent «ubjicts, and scrviiiir as a support to the 
blood-vessels, lympliatics, and nerves, which are 
so plentifully distributed through the muscles.— 
This cellular meuibranc, which in no respect diffei^ 
from that is found investing and connecting the 
other parts of the body, has been someiimcs mis- 
taken for a meiqJlipiie peculiar to the inusrh s; 
a)id hciicc we ofero iiiid writers giving it the name 
of lucmbrana propria iiinsciilusa. The muscles 
owe the red colour whicli so particularly distin- 
guishes their belly part to an infinite nninbcr of 
arteries, which are every where dispersed through 
tile whole of their reticular substance ; fur their 
fibres, after haring been macerated in water, arc, 
(like all other parts of the body divested of their 
blood), founil to be of a white colour. Tlicye ar- 
teries usually enter the muscles by several coiisi- 
dcrablc branctics, and ramify so minutely through 
fheir substniioe, that we are unable, even with tlie 
be^t microscopes, to trace tlieir ultimate branches. 
Kuysch fancied t hat the inusciilar fibre was hollow, 
and a production of a capillary artery; but this 
was merely coniectural. The vcin.s, for the most 
pait, accompany the aiterics, hut arc found to be 
larger and moic numerous. The lymphatics, 
likewise*, are numerous, as might be expected 
from the great proportion of reticular substance, 
which is every where found investigating the mus- 
cular fibres. The nerves are distributed in such 
abuiidaiice to every muscle, that the muscles of 
the thumb alone are supplied with a greater pro- 
portion of nervous influeneo than the largest vis- 
<*eia, as the liver for instance. They enter the 
generality of iimsdes by several trunks, the 
brauciics of which, like those of the blood-ve8‘”els, 
are so minutely dispersed through the cellular 
substance, that their number and minuteness soon 
elude the eye and the knife of the anatomist. This 
h.ns given rise to'a conjecture, as groundless as all 
the other conjectures on this subject, that the 
muACular fibre is ultimately nervous. 

Table ojfthe /Ifiuc^es.— The^generality of anato- 
mical writers luive arranged muscles according 
to tlicir several uses; but this method is evulently 
defective, as the same muscle may very often have 
differept and opposite uses. The method here 
adopted is that more usually followed ; they arc 
enumerated in the order in which they are situ- 
ated, beginning with those that are'placed nearest 
the integuments, and proceeding from these ar- 
ranged in successive order from the head to the 
feet, those not in pairs being distinguished by the 
mark*.. 

Muscles of the integuments of the craniuo^ 

Occiplto frontalis •. Corrugator supercilii* 

Muscles of the eye-lids : 

Orbicularis palpebrarum* Levator palpebrse 
superioris. 

Muscles of the eye-ball : • 

' Rectus superior. Reotus inferior. Rectus in* 
ternus. Rectus ektemus. Obltquus superior. 
Ohliquus inferior. 


Muscles of the nose and mouth : 
l.evntor palpebrae superioris aiicque nasi. Le- 
vator labii superioris propius*. Levator ntiguii 
ons. ^ Zygomaticus major. Zygoroatious mi our. 
Euecinamr. Depressor nnjruii uris. Drprc.'jsur 
abii iiifennns. tirbk-uKoi, ^liv *. Depressor 
labii superioris a!xi)Uf' n.is.. Cuiistricior nasi. 
Ijcvator menti vel Ubii iiifoiioiis. 

Muscles of ll«» external ear; 

Superior auris. Anterior nuris. Posterior 
auns. Kclicis- major. minor. Tiagicui. 

Aiititragictis. Transversus auri®. 

Muscles of the iiiLernal oar; 

Lrixalortympani. Membiana tympani. Ten- 
sor tynipani. Stapedius. 

Alu«.olcs of the lower j.iw : 

'l\-inpor;ibs. ^T.^S!>ctel•. Pterygoideus extf'rnui 
Ptt ry;,'j!driis interims. 

jMum Ics about the anterior part of the neck : 
PlatysT.a inyoidcs. Stcnio-cicirJo-mast .n’t ii*:. 
AJii'toLb between the lowi r jaw and os hyoidi s: 
I)iir;:slii«“!;s. Ai ylo-hyoicleus. Genio-hyoidciis. 
Geiiii)- 2 !ot.svK. Hyo-fflossus. fJngiialis. 

Alusclos situated between the os liyoidcs*nnd 
triiidv: 

Steroo-hyo'ulc.iis, Ciico-h yoidous. Rtcruo- 
thyruidoin. Thyieo-hyoideus. Crico-thyroidoii'.. 

Mukc 1«.'S bt..t.\vec;i the lower jaw :uul os l.yoidcs 
latcr.illy ; 

Sfylo-ylosbu**. Slylo-hyoidcus. Stylo-pha- 
ryjigpiif:. Cirenmnexu'?. U vator palati imillis. 
Mu$c‘ios about the entry of Iho fauces: 
Cousttiebir isthmi fauciuui. Pal.ilo-pharyu'.cus, 
Azygos iiviile*. 

Muscles situated on the posterior part of the 
pharynx: 

Constrictor pluiryngis superior. Constrictor 
pharyngis uicdius. Constrictor pharyngis in- 
ferior. 

Mn<c!c$ situated about the glottis: 
Crico-ai-ytejiioideus postieiiii:. Orico-arytanioi- 
dfus latiralis. Tliyrco-aryta’iioideic*. Aryfic- 
iioideus ohliquus*. Arytronoidem. trausversus *. 
Thyreo-fpigli)llidcus. Aryta^nu-epi'dottidcus. 

Muscles situated about the anterior part of the 
abdomen : 

Ohliquus descendens externus. Obliquns as- 
cctidens interiius. Transversalis abdominis. Rec- 
tus abdominis. Pyramidal is. 

Muscles about the male organs of generation : 

Cl t master. Erector penis. Aoccleratorurinas. 
Traiisvirsus periiiei. 

Aluscles of the amis : 

Sphincter ani *. Levator ani •. 

Muscles of the female organs of generation: 
Erector clitoridis. Sphincter vaginx*. 

Muscles situated within the pelvis : 

Obturator interims. Coccygims. 

Muscles situated within the cavity of the abdo- 
men: 

Diaphragma*. GLuadratus lumborum. Psoas 
parvus. I^oas magnus. lliacus interims. 

Muscles situated on the anterior part of the 
thorax: 

Pectoralis major* Subclavius. Pectoralis minor. 
Serrutus major anticus. 

Mnscles. situated between the ribs, and within 
the thorax: 

Intercostales extemf. Intercostales interni* 
TriangiUaris. 

Muscles situated on the anterior part of the 
neck, close to the vertebne : 

Longus colli. Rectus interiius capicis n^jor. 
Rectns capitis intemus minor. Rectus capitis la* 
ierali<s. 
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Muficles situated on tbc posterior part of the 
trunk : 

Tivipezius. Latiss’Imos dorsi. Scrratus posti- 
cus iiii'crior. Rliombouleos. Splcriius. Serratus 
superior posticus. Spinalis dorsi. Levatorcs 
costaniin. Sacro-ltimbalis. Lonj^issiiuus dorsi. 
C»ni:>lA>cus. ^ Triicltelo-mastoidciis. Levator 
s.:apii!a\ Scmi-spiiiaiis dursi. MnUifidiis spinx. 
Semi-spinalia colli« Transversals colli. Hcctiis 
capitis poslicus minor. Obliquus cupitis hoiierior, 
4)bli(iuus capitis in ferior. Scalenus. Inler&pi- 
iiali'S. taterlransversalcs. 

Muscles of the superior extremities : 
Supra-spinatus. Infra spinatus. Teres minor. 
Teres major. Deltoidcs. Coracu-hrachiaiis. Sub- 
scapularis. 

Muscles situated on the os humeri ; 

Biceps flexor cubiti. Hracbialis internus. 
Biceps extensor cubiti. Anc<>neiis. 

Muscles situated nii the tbrj arm : 

Supiriatf)r radii lotigus. Extensor carpi radtalts 
1on.;ior. £\'tens'or carpi radiaiis brevior. Exten- 
sor diptoruin communis. Extensor inininit digiti. 
Extensor carpi ulnaris. Elexor carpi ulnaris. 
Pa'iinaris longiis. PK-xor carpi radialis. Pronator 
radii teres. Supinator radii brevis. Extensor 
osMs inetacarpi pollicis nianus. Extensor printi 
iiiteruodii. Extensor scciindi iuternodii. In- 
dicator.' Flexor digitoruin subiimis. Flexor digi* 
torum prv>fundu<i. Flexor Jougus pollicis. Pro- 
nator radii quadratus. 

Muscles situated chiefly on the band : 
Lumbricales. Flexor brevis pollicis rnanus. 
Adductor pollicis manus. Abductor i iidicis utaiiiis. 
Oppotiens pollicis. Abductor pollicis manus. 
Palmarls brevis. Abductor minimi digit! manus. 
Adductor minimi digiti. Flexor parvus niiuiau 
digiti, luturoHsei iutemi. Intcrussei exterui. 
of the inferior extremities: 

Pcolinalis. Tfiiv-psadducrorfemoris. Obtura- 
tor externus. GIuI«hi.s maximm:. Oluti.«J* mini- 
mus. Gluteus iLiicJiiiS, Pyriformis. Gemini. 
Quedratus femorifi. 

Mu*.cli,s situated on the ihigh : 

Tei.oor vaginas fcinuris. Sartorius. Rectus 
f^moris. V.astus ^'xterims. Vastus intcruus. 
Cruraiis. Scmi-icndin(»-'U'>. Scini-mcmbrunusus. 
bu eps flexor cniris. pupii’.eus. 

Muscles siti aled *^u tlie leg : 

Gastrocnemiu't exu-, nu*». fJastri' encmius intcr- 
nus. Plaiitaiis. Tibiulls aiiricus. 'I ibialt'* postil 
cus. Peroncus longus. Peioiir'us bravis. Ex- 
tensor longus digitorum pedis. E >t« ^,sor proprius 
pollicis pedis. Flexor longus digitoruni ^xxlis. 
Flexor longus pollicis pedis. 

Muscles chiefly situated on th<* f.)ot • 
jEstensor brevis digicor urn p* <:is. Flexor hc«.'vls 
digitoruiii pedis. Lumbriciili-s pedis. Plexor 
brevis poUicis pedis* Ahducror |KjI!>cis pcdi». 
Adductor potlicis pedis« Abductor rriinimi digiti 
p'^dis. flexor brevis minimi digit! pcdi.s. IVaus- 
verSales pedis. Interossci pedis exicrni. lu- 
icrossei piniis intern!. 

For their origins^ insertions, and uses, see Aha- 

TOMV: 

Muscle, in zoology. See JMytilus* 

M USep'SIT Y . s. (tHuscosux^ 1 ml ) Mofsi** 

ness. ' . ^ . .V 

MUSCOVY. See Russia. 

Mpscovy GLASS. See Mica. 
liiCPSCULAR. a. (from mnuculus^ Lat.) 
RrJjtipg lo iniiscles } petformed by nuisclfcs. * 
MjirscyLAR FIBRE, that part df the body 
of Au Aaiinal which, ui commou language 
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is known by the name of flesh, and con^titutce 
a considerable portion of the food of man^ 
and of various other mammalian tribes: Ibr 
the chemical properties of which see, the article 
Plesh. 

The fibres (hat compose the body of a tnoS- 
clc are arranged in fascicles or bundles, which 
are eu‘;ily distinguishabic by the naked eye ; 
but these fascicles are divisible into still smaller 
ones ; and these again are probably subdivisible 
almost od vifiniium. The most minute fibre 
we are able to tr.ice, seems to be somewhat 
plaiicd: these plaits disappearing w'hcn.the 
fibre is put upon the stretch, appear evidently 
to be the effect of contraction, and have pro*, 
liably induced some writers to assert, that the 
muscular fibre is twisted or spiral. Various 
have been the opinions concerting the structure 
of these fibres ; they are ail n^em founded 
only on conjecture, and theKfore we shall 
iiiciition only the principal ones, and this with 
a view rather to gratify the curiosity of the 
reader, than to uflbrd him information, l^i- 
rclii supposes them to be so many hollow 
cylindeis, filled u itli a spongy medullary sub- 
stance, which he compares to the pith of 
elder, sport ^iusu ud instar smnhuci. These cy- 
linders, he contends, are intersected hy circular 
fibres, which forin a chain of very minute 
bladders. I'his hypothesis has since been 
adopted by a great number of writers, with 
certain variations. Thus, for instance. Bo- 
relii supposes the vesiclCvS to be of a rhoinboidal 
shape; whereas Be rnouilll contends that they 
are oval, (kjwpcr went s>o far 41s to persuader 
biuisc-lf tlut he had filled these cdls witli luer- 
||ury; a mistake, no doubt, which aiosc from 
ibmsiniiailng itself into .^oincof the lymphatics. 
It is obsorvabie, however, th.ii Levuwci»hocc|$ 
says nothing of any such vesicles. Mere, as well 
as in many other of her works, nature seems 
to have drawn a boundary to our inquiries, 
beyond which no human peuetratiem will pro*, 
babiy ever extend, it is surely more coin- 
lucndabie, however, to acknowledge our igno- 
rance, than to indulge ourselves in chimaera; 

Muscular motion. Muscular mot ions are 
of three kinds; namely, voluntary, invuluutary, 
and mixed. The voluntary motions of muscles 
are such as proceed from an immediate exertion 
of the active powers of the will : thus, the mind 
directs the arm to be raised or depressed, the 
knee to be bent, the tongue to move, &c. 
'Ehe involuntary motions of muscles are those 
which are performed by organs, seemingly of 
their own accord, without any attention of the 
mind, or consciousness of its active {rower : as the 
contraction and dilatation of the heart, arteries, 
veins, ubsorbents, stomach, intestines, &c. The 
mixed motiona are those which are in part 
under the^mtroul of the will, but which .or« 
dinarUy ect without our being conscious of their 
acting ; ai is perceived in the uuisclfs of respira«fc 
tion, the intercostalsi the abdominal musclet^ 
and the diaphragm. 

When a inusq|e acts, it becomes shorter 
and thicker ; both its orimn and insertion are 
drawn tbwards its middle. The sphincter 
muscles arc always in action j and so likewise 
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are antagonist muscles, even when they seein arteTieshave very little clfpct in propelliDg lha 
at rest. When two antagonist muscles move blood, ihcir use being almost uiiutcd to ac- 
wiih equal force, the part which they are dc- coinmodating the blo^-vesscls to ilieir ccmv* 
signed to move remains at rest ; but if one of the tents, by altering the capacity of the canal, 
anlitgonist muscles remains at rest ; while the MUSClJLA'KrrY, s, (from muscular.) 

other acts, the part is moved towards the The state of having muselca (< w e., j), 
centre of motion. ^ MU'SCULOUS. a. Lat.) 1. 

All the muscles of living animals arc con- Full of muscles ; brawny. 2. Pcnaiiiin® to a 
sfaiuly endeavouring to shorten themselves. musclsj^iore). ^ ® 

When a umscie la divided it contracts. If AJtJSCULUS. (museuius, of mus, ' a 
a muscle he stretched to a certain CKteut, it con- mouse, from its rescmblaiiee to a Head iriouk\) 
tracts, and endeavours to acquire its former di- See Muscle. 

iiicnsions, as soon as the stretching cause is re- AIusculus cutaneus. Sec Platy SMA 

moved: this takes place in the dead body ; in myoides. 

muscles cut out uf the body, and also in parti Musculus patibntijb See Levator, 
not muscular, and is called by the finmurtal scavuljb. 

Haller m nwrfiea, and by some vis elas/ica. Musculus tubjb novjc. SceClRCUM- 
It is greater ii^livtng than in ^ead bodies, F Lexus. 

and is called ihjjtone of the muscles. MUSCUS ARBOREUS. This plant, 

When a muscle is wounded, touched, or lichen pllcat us of Linn^us, wc are informed by 
otherwise irritated, it contracts independent that great botanist, is applied by the l^plandcrs 
of tlic w'ill : this fiow'er is called irritability, to parts which are excoriated by a long journey* 
and by Haller ois iftsUa; it is u property among it is slightly adstringent, and is applied with 
animals peculiar to and inherent in tne mus- that intention to bleeding vesseds. 
cles. The pal IS of our body which possess this Muscus canikus. Sec Lichest cim 

property arc caiied irritable, as the heart, nekkus TfittRLsmis, - ■ 

arteries, proper muscles, &c. to dLstinguish Muscus cl avatus. Sec Lycopodium. 

them from those parts which have no muscular Muscus cranh humani. See Lskea. 

fibres. With regard to the degree of this pro- Muscus cuMatilis. 'i'hi&cryptogamiou* 
])erly peculiar to various parts, the heart is plant, lichen apthosus, is said to act power- 
the mobt irritable, ihea the stomach and in- luily on the intestines, though never used iri 
tcstiiKi. ; the diaphragm, the arteries, veins, the practice of the present day. 
absorbents, and at length the various proper Muscus erectus. Upright club moss.' 
Muscles follow ; but the -degree of irritability The phannacopenial name of the lycopodiiiiu 
ilepeiids upon |)tc age, sex, temperamenr, mode sclago of Liorieus. The decoction of this plant 
rd' living, clhriiite, bi-tte of health, idiosyncrasy, acts violently as a vomit and a purgative, ami 
and likewise npnu tiie nature of the stimulus. was formerly on that account employed to pro- 
When a iiiiiscle is stiinukiieJ, cither through duce abortions, 
the medium of the will or any foreign Uicly, Muscus isi.andicus. Sec Lichen 

it contracts, and its contraction U greater or islandicus. 

ksb in |)ro|)orii:m as the stimulus applied is Muscus MARirtMus. SeeCoii alli.n'us. 

giv:*.ter or loss. The contraction of muscles is Muscus pulmon’arius auLKUiNUS. 

ddi’crcni according 10 the purpose to be served See Pulmon aria arbouka. 
by iheir contraction : thus, the heart contracts Muscus pyx to atus. Cup moss. These 
with a jerk; the ui inary bladder, slowly and very common little plants, lichen coociferus, and 
unifomily; puncture a muscle, and its fibres pyxidatus of Linneus, for both are used indif- 
vibrate; and the abdominal muscles act slowly fercuily, arc employed by the common people 
ill expelling the contents of the rectum. Rc- in this country in tnc cure of liooping cough, 

laxaiion generally succeeds the conlranion of Tw MUSE. t*. n. (wwsfr, French.) 1. To 

jiiu'^cles, and aiternutes with it. ponder; to think close; to study in silence 

The use of this nrotpeiiy is very considerable ; {Ihokei'). 2. To be absent of mind; to be 
for upon it depends ah muscular motion, ami aiiuilivc losoincihing not present 
the function of every viscus, except that of the :J. To v/onder; to be amazed {^Shahpeare), 
nerves. * USKl A, were (jrccian festivab in honour 

U|>on the various theories that have been of liic mnscs, cidcbrated with games every fifth 
advanced to explain the cause of muscular year, particularly by the Thespians. TheMa- 
powerorirritabililywchavedweltatsoine length ceduniaiva abo observed a festival of the same 
ni the article 1 UR ST ability; and to that we niino in honour of Jupiter and the muses, 
refer the T(*adcr on the present occasion. We which lasted for nine clays, and was celebrated 
liLve only to add that in a very cluborafe paper with stage plays, songs^ and poetical coinpo- 
on the function of the heart and arteries, writ- siliuns. ^^ 

tf‘n by Dr,yoimg, and inserted, a& the Croonian MUSES, certain fabulous deities among the 
Jociiire, in the Philosophical Transactions for pagans, supposed to preside over the arts and 
ISOt), this aouto rensoner has attempted to sciences: for this reason it is usual for the 
establish in a consicicrable degree the circcila- |weis, at the beginning of a poem, to invoke 
tion of the blood u(M*n the geiieral hws of hy- these guddessed to their aid. The muses were 
draiilics, and to prove that in the ordinary cir- orif^inally only singers and musicians in the 
cidatioa the fibfta of the muscular tunic of the service of Osiris, or the great Ifeyptian Dac» 
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ehu9» under the instruction and guidance of his 
son Orus 3 but in succeeding times they were 
called the daughters of Jupiter and Mnemosyne 
or Memory. 

Th^ are the only pagan divinities whose 
worship has been continued through all suc- 
ceeding chaiigesKin the relieion aiul sentiments 
of mankind. Professors of every liboj^art in 
all the countries of Europe stilf rcvelRhcin j 
paTlicularly the poeb^^ who scldotn iiiulertake 
the slightest work without invoking their aid. 

Sir Isaac Newton tells us, that the singing 
women of Osiris were celebrated in Thrace by 
the name of the muses ; and that the daughters 
of Pierius, a Thracian, imitating them, were 
celebrated by the same name. 

Diodorus Siculus informs tis, that Aleman 
of Mcssenc, a lyric poet who flourisherl in the 
27th Olympiad, f)70 years B. C. makes them 
the daughters of Uranus and Terra. It has 
been asserted by some ancient writers, that at 
first they were only three in number; but 
Homer, Hesiod, and other prof<)und mytholo- 
gists, atlnijt of nine. 

In his hymn to Apollo, Homer says, 

— — By turns the nine delight to sing. 

They were generally supposed to be the 
daughters of Jupiter and Mnemosyne, and 
were nine in uniuber, Clio, Euterpe, Thalia, 
Melpomene, Terpsichore, Erato, Polyhymnia, 
Calliope, and Urania. I’hcy have been se.ve- 
rally called Castalides, Piaricles, Aganippidc*s, 
Lebethridcs, Aonid^s, Helicon la<leM, &c. from 
the places where they were wor»liippc<l, or 
over which they presided. Apollo, their pa- 
tron and conductor, has received the name of 
Musagetes, or leader of the muses. The palm 
tree, the laurel, and all the fountains of Pin- 
clns. Helicon, Parnassus, &c. were sacred to 
the muses. They were generally represented 
as young, beauti fill, and modest virgins, and 
commonly appeared in diiferent attire accord- 
ing to the arts and sciences over which they 
presided. See Clio, Euterpe, &c. Their 
contest with the daughters of Pierus is well 
known. Sec PiERiDEs. The worship of the 
muses was universally established, particularly 
in the enlightened parts of Greece, Tliessaly, 
and Italy. No sacrifices were ever offered to 
them, though no pottls ever began a poem 
without a solemn invocation to the goddess 
who presided over verse. 

The following passage translated from Cal- 
limachus, exprebes the attributes of the muses 
Ui as many Hues : 

Calliope the deeds of heroes sings ; 

Great Clio sweeps to histoi^ the strings ; 

Euterpe teaches mimes their silent show ; 
Melpooierie presides o'er scenes of woe ; 
Terpsichore the flute’s soft power displays ; 

And Erato gives hymns the gods to praise 
Polymnia’s skill inspires melodious strain^; 
Urania wise, the starry course explains ; f 

And ga;r Thalia's ^ass pointe out where folly f 

leigns. • J 

*MUSE'FUL. a. (from mse.) Dip think- 
thov^tful(Dfyden). ^ 
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MU'SER. 5. (from muse-) One who muses j 
one ojpt to be absent of mind. 

MU'SET. s. (In burning.) The place 
through which the hare goes to relief (Baiicif), 

MUSEUM, a name which originally signi- 
fied a part of the palace of Alexandria, which 
took up at least ouc-founli of the city. This 
quarter was called the museum, on account of iis 
being set apart for the muses and the study of 
the sciences. *See M u s iE u s . I lore were lodged 
and eniertained the men of learning ; who 
were dixided into many companies or colleges, 
according to the .sciences of which they were 
the professors ; and to each of these houses or 
colleges was allotted a handsome revenue. The 
fouiidntion of this establishment is attributed 
to Roleinv Pjiiladelphus, who here placed bis 
library. Ilcncc the word mu|piim is now ap- 
jdied to any place set apart as a repository for 
things that have an immediute relation to the 
arts. 

I’hc museum at Oxford, called the Ash- 
molean museum, is u noble pile of building 
erected at the expcncc of the university, at 
the west end of the theatre, at which side it 
has a inagnificent portal, sustained by pillars 
of the Corinthian order. The front, which is 
to the street, extends about b'O feet, where there 
is this inscription over the entrance in gilt cha- 
racters, Musf//m Ashmoleaninn^ schola 
lUTulu InsitnicB, offiana wa- 

begun in and finished in lf)83, when a 
valuable collection of curiosities was ])rcsentcd 
to the university by lilias Ashmole, lisq. which 
were the same day reposiced thclfe : several ac- 
^sions have been since made to the museum ; 
Imoiig which are hieroglyphics, and other 
Egyptian auliquiiies, an entire mummy, llo- 
inati antiquities, altars, medals, lamps, &c. and 
a variety of natural curiositie.'s. 

MoseUxM (British), the museum of the late 
sir Ilans Sloane, containing a great variety of 
the productions of nature and art, was pur- 
chased U the public at !!^(),000l. for the national 
use, and deiK>sxtcd in Montagu-house ; where 
itjnay be rendered of no less general benefit to 
trade, than to the advancement of natural 
knowledge and cxperin.ental philosophy. 

rorihe purchase of this museum, as well as 
the Harleiaii collection of manuscripts, and 
the Cottonian library, an act of parliament 
passed in the twenty-sixth year of George il. 
which incorporates the trustees into a body 
(mlitic, with a common seal, and empowers 
them to manage the concerns of this museum. 

In this act it is ordered that sir Hans Sloane's 
collectioi^ the Cottonian library, the Harleian 
manuscripts, and a large collection of books 
given by major Edwards, should be placed 
together in the general repository. 7000I. were 
also given by major Edwards for the purchas- 
ing manuscripts, books, medals, (8rc.^ and in 
1772, parliament purchased sir William Ha- 
milton's collectionof Greek,Roman, andEtnis- 
can antiquities, and placed them here. And 
80 excellently contrived for 
holding this noble cdXecjdon, and die dispost- 
tionofit, in the sevens rooms, is so orderly 
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lind Well designedf that the British miiseum 
may be justly esteemed an honour and ornament 
to the HaiioiJ. To this collection his majesty 
has been plcascil to a Id the royal library of 
l^)ks, collected by the several kings of 
landj and several recent additions make this . 
museum one of the most interesting objects to 
.either the virtuoso or the iiian ut literature 
which can wi ll be imagined. 

3VJUSG11AVH (Dr. William), a learned 
physician and antiquary, was burn atChnrlton- 
JVIasgraic in Someniershire, alwnt the jear 
1()37 ; and studied at Ncw-coilege, Oxford. 
Having distinguished himself by his know- 
ledge in his profession, and his skill in natural 
philosophy, he was elected fellow of the Royal 
Society ; and being made secretary in I(i84, he 
continued the |j{hilosophical Transactions from 
No. U)7 to No. 178 inclusive. After having 
taken his degrees in ]>hysic, and being admitted 
a fellow of the college of physicians, he went 
and settled at Exeter, whore he practised physic 
witli great rcpnlation and success. Beitig a 
man ol extensive learning, he composed, at liis 
leisure-hours, several curious and valuable 
works; as, 1. De arthritidc anomala sivc in- 
terna dissertatio. 2. De arthritide symptoma- 
tica dissertatio. 3. Julii Vitalis epituphium, 
cum commentario. 4. Dc Icgionibus epistola. 
5. De aquilis Romanis epistola. 6. Inscriptio 
Terracoiicnsis, cum commentario. 7. Geia 
Briiannicus, &c. 8. Belgium Britaiinicuin, 
This learned pli>sician died in 1721. 

MUSH ROOM, in botany. See Agari- 
•cus and LYlfcuKrus. To try the quality of 
nuisli rooms ; — Take an onion, and strip tl^ 
outer skin, and boil it with the mushrooms: 
if the onion become blue or black, there are 
certainly dangerous ones amongst them ; if it 
remain white, they arc good. 

MUSIC, is both an art and n science, 
and in either case its ohject is the c<»inbining of 
Kouiuls in a manner that .siiall be airreeable to the 
ear. This combination may be cithor sitnulta> 
ncous or successive : in the first case, it consti- 
tutes harmony ; in the last, melody. But tliongb 
the same sounds, or intervals of sound, which 
give pleasure when lieard in successitni, will not 
always produce the same efF^’ct in harmony ; yet 
the principles which constitute the simpler and 
more perfect kinds of hannoiiy are almost, if not 
entirely, the same with those of melody. By 
perfect harmony, we do not here mean that ple- 
nitude, thi>i>e complex modifications of harmonic 
sounds which are admired in practice ; but that 
harmony which is called perfect by theorictans 
and artists ; that harmony which results from the 
coale^nce of simultaneous sounds produced by 
vibrations in the proportions of thirds, fifths, awl 
octaves, or their duplicates. 

^ The principles upon which these various com- 
binations of sound are founded, and by which they 
are regulated, constitute a science, which is not 
only extensive but profound, when we would in- 
vestigate the principles from whence these happy 
modifications of sound result, and by which they 
arc determined ; or when we would explore the 
aensatioQs, whether mental %r corporeal, with 
which they affect us. . When we consider with 
liow easy a tranaitioB vye may pass from the ao- 
cents of speaking to diatonic soands^ wbcR we 
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observe how early children adapt the language 
of their amusements to measure and melody how- 
ever rude, wlieu we consider how early and uni- 
versally these practices lake place, there is no 
avoiding the conclusion, that the idea of music is 
conimlural to man, and implied in the original 
principles of hi*« constitution. The principles on 
whiclti|^ fouiulcd, and th»* rules by which it is 
coud^^^V, constitute u seieuce. The sarne maxims 
whcn^^liufl to practice form an art : hence its 
first and most capital di^ isioii is into speculative 
and practiral music. 

Speculative music is, if we may be pcrmit^l to 
use the expression, the kuowledge of the nature 
and use of those materials which compose it; or, 
in other words, of all the dilTcreiit relations be- 
tween the high and low, between the harsh and the 
sweet, between the swift and the slow, between 
the strong and the weak, of which sounds arc sus- 
ceptible ; relations which, comprehending all the 
possii)]p combinations of music and sounds, seem 
likewise to compichrnd all the causes of the im- 
pressions which tlirir succession can make upon 
the cur and upon the soul. 

Practical music is the art of applying and re- 
ducing to prataicc those principles which result 
from the theory of .agreeable sounds, wbethcr 
siinuitancuus or successive; or, in other words, 
the conducting and arranging sounds according to 
the proportions resulting ft urn consonance, from 
duration and sueces^sion, in such a in.auucr as to 
prodnee upon the ear the eflcct which the com- 
poser intends. This is the art which we call com- 
position. With respect to the actual production 
of sounds by vuiccs or instiruments, which is called 
execution, this department is meredy mechanical 
and operative; which, only presupposing the 
powers of sounding the intervals true, of exactly 
proportioning their degrees of duration, of cle- 
v'ating or depressing sounds accoiding to these 
grndatio.15 wliiih arc prescribed by the tone, and 
to the value required by the time, demands no 
other knowledj^e than a familiar acquaintance with 
the charact'rs used in music, and a habit of ex- 
pressing them with promptitude and facility. 

SpeiMilativc music is likewise divided into two 
departments; vi?:. the knowledge of the propor- 
tions of suiinds or their intervals, and that of their 
relative durations ; that is to say, of measure and 
of time. 

The (ir.^t is what among the ancients seems to 
have been called harmonical music. U shews in 
w'hat the nature of air or melody consists; and 
discovers what is consonant or discordant, agree- 
able or disagreeable, in tiic modulation. It dis- 
covers, ill a word, the effects which sounds pro- 
duce ill the car by their nature, by their force, 
and by their intervals ; which is equally applica- 
ble to tbrir consonance and their succession. 

The second has been called rhythmical, because 
it treats of sounds with regard to their time and 
quantity. It contains the explication of their 
continuance^ of their proportious, of their mea- 
sures whether long or short, quick or slow, of the 
different modes uftiinn and the parts into which 
Ihcy are divided, that to these a succession of 
sounds may be conformed. 

Practical music is likewise divided into two de- 
partments, which correspond to the two preceding. 

That which answers to harmonical music, and 
which the ancients called me/op^e, teaches the rules 
for combining and varying the intervals, whether 
consonant or dissonant, la aa agraeabj^iAad har- 
moiiie'tts aahner. 
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Thesccondy which aiiKwers to the rhythmical 
jnusir, and which tliey called rhyiknop^^ contains 
the niies for applying the different modes of time, 
for understanding the feet by which verses were 
scanned, and the diversities of measure j in a 
word, fer the practice of the rhythmus. 

Music is at present divided more simply into 
melody and harmony j for since the igteoduction 
of barmony, the proportion between thfd|||||th and 
shortness of sounds, or even that bi||Pfci the 
distance of returning cadenccf?, arc of leVs conse- 
dueqceiOmongst us. For it otten happens in mo- 
defh languages, tliat the verses assume their mea- 
l^ures irufh the musical air, and almost entirely 
Jose the smalt share of proportion and quantity 
Which in themselves liny possess. 

By melody the successions of sound arc regu- 
lated in such Q maiiiier as to produce pleasing 
tiirs. Sec Mklodv. 

Harmony c<lu»i^ts in uniting to each of the 
Hounds, iu ii reguiar scccCbsion, ta'o or more dif- 
ferent soiled.-^, which siinultjiieously striking the 
ear sooth it liy llioir concuricnce. Fee Haa- 
ktOKY, and the folluwing treatise. 

The snoicut history of music, oven among the 
most cu!- ivated nations, is now either so entirely 
lost 01 to extremely obscured, that wc cm give no 
satiafacicry account of it. All therefore uhich 
can be expected from liiis preliminary view, is 
a short and cursory detail of its primary state, 
ai:d its toost iinpuitaut revolutions, po far as 
history will enable us to accomplish this design. 

It baa been pretended by falber l^ircher and 
others, that music prevailed in £!gypt before it 
was known in Oiccce. These auih^^rs derive Us 
name from a word which is priifiitive in the 
Egyptian language, and attribute the invention of 
the art to the striduious naiiihur of the winds 
whistling tiirough reeds, or other vegt-table tubes, 
which grew upon the banfts of the riv^'r Kile. Hut 
if this idle and legendary account of the discovery 
merits any attentiou at all, it must relate to in- 
atrumcntal music alone: for it cannot be ima- 
giued that manhiod, if in the least degree attcii* 
tive to the natural modulation of their own vuices, 
and to such transitions of sound as were agreeable 
or disagreeable, would have recourse for their 
ideas of melody to objects so extrinsic ond so con- 
tingent as the whisiling of winds through a leed. 
Man is certainly us much a iniisirul as be is a 
Tooalauimal; nor is the act of singing in him 
lesH instinctive than in birds, though hisjiowcrs are 
more extensive and more susceptible of culture 
than iheira# ,we believe the accounts of such as 
liavn.b^a^^nlt^tive to tlieinuricof the groves, 
they Ilf , that though the feathered war- 

blers have a nsiisical instinct, yet the ukhIcs of its 
exertion ar0 as vealiy acquired by birds from their 
parents or tutors as* by men. Nor is it easy to 
conceive ^ human creature, endowed with the na- 
tural powers. of musical sensation, and advanced 
to an^ degree of matiirity, without supposing at 
the same lime that he has tried several musical 
experimenta, and that in some degree he has form- 
ed fi&d cultivated bis natural organs. 

-The origin of in^runvi*tal mnsic oppeanii to 
have been at a period much-piior to tbffdate of 
authentic history ; and when vta h okfor its epoch 
or its discoverer, wearecalrried at once into the 
wUd regions of fabfe and tnythology. The god 
Mercury, or Heriuevi^is said to Un the inventor of 
the lyirc, by d&taiMIng strings of iliffercnt ten- 
fibtfe diaaketiT.^ upon the shell of a torti>i8e 
shore. 'Ac drst exhibU 
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tion of the fistula, or shepherd's pipe, is ateribed 
to Pan. But of these Iwings and their actiona 
little or nothing can be ascertained withpsoper 
evidence* We must therefore content ourselves 
with such later accounts as merit any degree of 
confidence* 

The Grecian lyre, in its originat state, seems 
to have been an instrument of the utmost simpli- 
city: for, accurdttig to some, the Mercurian' lyre 
consisted only of three, and accoiding to others 
only of feur strings. Those being tou<:iii.d 
could only produce the same number of sounds : 
from whence we may easily conclude, that the 
powers of this instrument could nut be very ex- 
trusive. This tetrachord, ns some say, u-ns con- 
joined } others maintain that it was ilisjoined, and 
that its intervals were not even diatonic. It !»*, 
however, allowed, that Us two extremes produced 
an octave; and that the two intermediate strings 
divided it liy a fourth on carh side, with a tone iii 
the midst, in the f diouing manner; 

{ 7, — — .~Ti itc diezKiigminon. 

AW, X iichanos niesoii. 

.1.— . .. I*aihypate meson. 

Ul^ — Parhypatc liypaton. 

This is what Boeties calls the tctrocliord of 
Mercury; though Diodorus nsseits, th:it the lyre 
of Mercury I.ad only tlire.* si rings. This system 
did not long i cumin cnnllncd to so small a num- 
ber of sounds. Chorebus, the son of Atliisking 
of L)’dia, addtd to it a fifth strins ; Hvagnis, a 
sixth ; TcTpauficr, a seveutli, to equal the num- 
ber of the planets; and at last, Lyehaon of Samos 
the eighth. 

Thii is the account of Br;5tiu^. But Pliny says, 
that Terpander having added tliree strings *tu the 
four which weie original, first played upon the 
cithara with seven stiings: that Simonides joine^ 
to thun nn eighth, and Tiiiiutbeus a ninth. Ni* 
coniachus the Gerasenian utlribuitH this eighth 
chord to Pythagoras, the ninth to ThcopbrtisLus of 
Picreus, afterwards the tenth to Mystcus of Colo- 
phon. PhcrccraUis, in the dialogue of PlutarcK, 
m:ikc,s the sys'ein advance with a more rapid 
progress: he itives twelve strings to the cytbara 
of Menalippidvs, and .is many to that of Timo- 
theus. Anti as Phcrccratus was contemporaiy with 
these musicians, if we suppose that he really said 
what Fliitarcii attributes to liim, his testimony 
will have considerable importance in a fact which 
was obvious to his own immediate ohservatiun. 

But boiv shall we oMain any certainty among 
such a number of contradictions as are found lutt 
only in the doctrines of the authors, but in the 
order of the events which they relate? Fur in- 
stanciv the tetiachord of Mercury evidently gives 
the octave or diapason. How then could it bap- 
pen, that, afterThc addition of tbree strings, the 
whole scale was found to he. diminished by one 
degree, and reduced to the interval ot a seventbf 
This is, honever, what ihe 'greatest number 
of author# leave us to understand; and among 
others Nicomachus, wfio tells us, that Py- 
thagoras, finding the whole system composed only 
of two c^}dlticd teteachordsi, which between their 
extreofett^formed a dfssoiiant interval, rendered it 
a conMbnee, by dividing these two tetracliords 
by the ifiterval of a tone, which produced the 
octavck 

Whatever.be the ease, there is at least one thinijr 
rertain« that the system of the Greeks was insensi- 
bly extended as wellqbovei as belov» tift it reachcf^ 
and even sarpafiscrl the cnpnpafs of a disdiapaseg 
qr double octave^ 9 giiri^^iob they coliefi a pery 
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feet fi5'steiii, and Which was likewise termed the each of those jrrnora. The enrions may cowSsnH 
greatest and the most unchangeable ; U‘Causeybe> those of Mttbomms, plarod at the frotti of the 
tueeu its two extremes, which betwixt themselves work of Aristoxenus. They will there find six ’; 
formed a perfect consoii'intPi were contained all one for the enharmonic ?enus, ihreefor the cliro** 
the simple^ the double, the direct, or the inverted matic, and two lor the diatonic, according to tbb 
chords, every paitieular systi m, and according to situations of each of ihcac gcucia lu me aystem Of 
them the gieatest intervale, wliicJi can take place Aristoxenus. 

ill melody. Such, in its perfection, was thp general syiifsOi 

This whole system consiiitecl of four tetraohords, of thej|||teeks ; which reniaiived alinost in the same 
three coiijoint-d and one disjoined : and of a sin- state IV the eleventh centarv, the time when 


gle note rcdutifbnt, which was added below the 
whole to «’ompletft the double octave ; from whence 
the string which formitl it took the name of pro- 
tltunHnomew^ or tbe additional string. This, one 
would imagine, conld only form fifteen notes in 
the diatonic genus ; there wi re, Isowevor, sixteen. 
This was became the disjunction being sometimes 
perceived between the second and third tetra- 
chord, and at other times between the third and 
fourth, it happened, in the first case, tiiat the 
sound la or A, the highest in the second tetra- 
chord, the si or K imtural, with which the third 
tetrachord tx^gan, immediately followed in as> 
cending; or olheiwisc, in the siconil cas<^, that 
the same sound l<i, with which note itself the 
third tetrachord begun, was immediately followed 
by si or II fiat; for tbe first gradation of every 
tetrachoidi in the diatonic species, consisted al- 
ways of a semitone. This difiercnce then pro- 
duced a sixteenth sound, on account of the si or 
B, which was natural or fiat nccunling to its va- 
rious positions in the difierent U trachords. The 
sixteen sounds were expressed by eightciui dif- 
ferent names ; that is to say, that W or C, and 
re or D, being either the sluarpest or the middle 
sounds of the third tclrachord, accorditig to the 
tvto manners of disjoining the tetrnchords, they 
gave to each of these two sounds a uamc which 
detri mined its position. 

But as the fundamental sound was varied ac- 
cording to the mode, from the sitnation occu}>ic‘d 
liy each mode in the general system arose a dif- 
ference of acute uess and gravity, ivhich very much 
UiuUiplied the sounds: for though the diflereut 
modes hsiil many sounds in convmon, there were 
likewise some peculiar to each mode, or to some 
of them alone. Thus, in the diatonic geuus alone, 
the extent of all the sounds admitted in the fif- 
teen modes enumerated by Aliphius amounted to 
three octaves; and ns the dificrcnce between tbe 
fundamental sound of each mode and that of its 
contiguous sound was a scniitoue only, it is evi- 
dent, that all that space divided by semitones 
produced, in the general scale, the quantity of 
thirty-four sounds practiseil in ancient music; 
which, if wo deduct all tiic replicates uf the same 
sound, and confine ourselves to the limits of an 
octave, it will be found to be chromatiraily divi- 
sible into twelve dtfierent sounds, as in modern 
music. This is obvious from the tch1« placed by 
Meibomius at tbe front of Alipbius's work. These 
remarks ore necessary to mfute tlic enwr of tliose 
who belidve, npon the credit of some moderns, 
that the whole of ancient music was limited to 
sixteen sounds. 

With rospeot to the enharmonic and chro- 
matic Ircaera, the tetrachords wore divided by 
Tery miSbient proportions ; but os they al- 
ways contained four sounds and three cwisecu- 
live -ifitmrvals, in tbe same manner as the diatonic 
genus, each t>f these sounds, iti its particular ge- 
nusjbore the saoie names which corresponded with 
them in tbe diatonic. For this reason Bousseiw, 
whom we follow, has not given particular tables fer 


Guy d’ Arezzo tn&dc considcrallt' changes in if. lie 
added below a new str’mr, whit h he cMU'd^hj/popr^ 
i/amdanomene, or sub-added, and above a fifth 
tetiachord. Besides this, be iuvcr.tt fi, as they 
sny, a fiat, to disciugnish the siroiul sound of a 
cuujiinctivc tetrachord from the fir>'t of tbe same 
tetrachord uhen disjunctive; that is to sny, he 
fixe*! the floulile siunifu'ationof the letter B, which 
St. Gregory htforc him ha<! alrendy given to the 
note si or B. For since it is certain that the Oireks 
had for a long time these very conjunctions and 
disjunctions of the ti trschord, and of consequence 
signs for expressing each ilegree in ibe.se diBi'rent 
casec, It follow.^, that this was not a new sound 
introduced into tl « system of Guido, but merelv 
R new name which he gave to that sound ; tituf 
re<)uciiig to one degree what, among the Greeks, 
had eunstituled two. It must hkcwj.se he observed 
concerning his hexachords, which were siihstiUited 
for their tetrachords, that it was less a change of 
system than of method; aud that ail which re- 
sult* d from it was another manner of soUa'ing tbe 
same sounfls. But the character of Guido, »n<l 
the alterations which he made in theaucieniscale, 
may be more properly resunuxl when we reach tbe 
)ieriod in which he liveil. The dificrent accounts 
of the system and its improvements, of the difie- 
rent kinds uf music, and of the mrnles to be met 
with among ancient harmonists, are so various and 
so obscure, that, in these disquisitions, little or no 
satisfitciioii can be obtained. Fojr ascertainiug 
with accuiacy the diversity of intervals, Pytha- 
goras, the philosopher of Samos, invented the 
iiionoi;hord,ur tbe difierent divisions of one single 
siting by which the consonam^es were produced, 
and found the same ratios which are given in tbe 
subsequent elements of mnsi*;, in Malcolm's ac- 
count of the scale, and in several other authors 
unnecessary to be enumerated. For a fuller and 
more cxi'ct account of this monochord, and its 
use, see the History of Mnsic by sir John Haw- 
kins, vot. 1. p. 449. where the ne<'essity of apply- 
ing it to practice is inculcated by Qnido. 

Had succeeding writer«t upon tbe science l>e<*n, 
more attentive to the real cmistitution of the scale, 
and tbe principles dciirc*! from a monorbord pro- 
perly divi*led, we might have sxpcctcJ tJicir ac- 
count of tbe other p)icnorofn:i in music to have 
been more precise and more peispic nous; but for 
a considerable time after that philosopher, th*> ac- 
counts of ancient music tniusmittjed to us arc either 
superficial and cursory, or uniutciliglblo. Tlie 
modes, of which Aliphius reckoned fifteen, are by 
Ptolemy limited to seven* Bven of ilie sevea 
Ptolemaic modes, it would seem tliat five must be 
merely possible and uoniiual; two only real and 
practical. These appear to coincide with the 
major and minor mode of tbe modems, by w hich 
cfiects similar to iliose ascribed to the oncient 
inodes are produced. Still, however, this hypo- 
thesis U attended with some difBqulty. The ef- 
fects attributed to the inodes of the muderus seem 
to be no more than chcerfoJncss and melancholy i 
whereas it would appear that different Mj ^ meati 
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. were thought to be naturnily excited by all the 
diifhi'eut niodes of the ancients, such as (ourage 
and u»rror, fury and complacency, Ifcc. Yet if by 
ancient modes we are to understand any given in- 
tervals which predominate in a piece of music, it 
is far from being easy to conceive any other ex- 
plication which will so rationally account fur the 
modes of Ptolemy, as that vrliich we ioive initnc- 
diately before reciM.- A more parti<‘ular detiiil 
of this aatlior, of Bolstins, and of -llftLristMles 
Quintilianus, than it is in our power to give, cir- 
cumscribed as we 31*0 by limits much too narrow 
for siicli an undei taking, will be found in sir Juhn 
Hawkins’s History of Music, vol. 1. These are 
some of the chief writers who'^e works reniniii to 
us, and have escaped tlie depredations of lime. 
Most of the other ancient writers upon music 
either appear to have been lost, or only to have 
treated the subject nccMvioimlly. Among these 
may be rerkuned Vitrtr.iiis, author of a treatise 
on architecture, who, iu his description of thea- 
tres, takes the opportunity of proposing some 
musical improvements, of niakii.i; some casual 
observations upon the art, and of descrihing an 
hydraulic organ. But as a more jtaiticiiinr ac- 
count of these would throw no additional light 
upon the theory of ancient music, for this we 
must once more remit the curious to Meiliumius dc 
re Musica, and to the history by sir John flaw- 
kins above quoted. 

The province to which our efForts are necessa- 
rily confined directs our attctitioii not. so much 
to the history of tllo^'e who cultivated tlie art, as 
tothe art itself, and its various revolutions. 

The discovery of the. moiiochord and its divi- 
sions was not the only speculation in music pecu- 
liar to Pythagoras. He likewise thought ilic earth 
add seven planets, or solar system, resomhled a 
musical diapason; and from thence formed the 
romantic idea of the innsic of I he spheres. For a 
more satisfactory account of this celestial con- 
cert, thecuriuus reader inny peruse the Somiiiuin 
Sipionis, a fragment of Ciccro, the O'oscrvatioiis 
upon numbers by his ooinmentator Macrobius, 
anil Montiicla’s History of fdatiiematics, vul. I. 

Pythagoras, the philosopher of Samos, as we 
have said above, who taught in Italy, was the first 
who investigated the relations of sound by mea- 
suring a musical siring, and observing the tones 
produced by the vibr-iiions of its diBen nt parts, 
whilst the others were at rest. These he cxpicssed 
by numbers, and thus ascertained the ratio which 
one sound bears to another. This investigaiion w'as 
afterwards carried fartfx'r, and deliiieatctl moredis- 
•tinctly, by Euclid ; and g.-ive rise to a controversy 
which divided 'the theoretical writers on ancient 
music Into two principal sects, viz. the followers 
of Pythagoras, who tnaiiitained that intervals could 
only be ascertainerl by the vibrations of sonorou.s 
bodies compared one with another ; and those of 
ArUtoxenus, who asserted the judgment of the ear 
to be the ultimate criterion of intervals. Perhaps 
neither were absolutely right, nor entirely wrong. 
Without ascertaining by cxpcriincuis and calcula- 
tions the distances of tones, or quantities of inter- 
vals, we can by no mearis obtain the same cer- 
tainty of their exactitude, whether in tuning 
instruments of fixed scales, or m performing upon 
those whose notes admit of variation, and whetethe 
temperament is immediate and occasional. So hir 
the Pythagoreans are right. Yet the Aristoxenians 
might likewise that, though we coOld sup- 
pose a being acquainted with all the properties, re- 
lations, and mooes of qukntiiy, in their fUll ex- 


tent; if such a one, with all this knowledge, 
should attempt from mere theory to emnpOHe a 
piece of good music, he might be eterndlly en- 
gaged in the same employment to no purpose, and 
have the mortification tu sec himself every instant 
outdone by a mere mechanical pci former, who had 
been long inured to judge of intervals, and prac- 
tised in the laws of harmony. In .short, the whole 
powers of geometry and algebra may be exhausted, 
without producing a musical strain which will givo 
real pleasure to the cur. An adept, thcref -re, in 
this delightful art, will regulate his practice by 
his theory, and confirm his theory by his practice. 
He will not imagine the necessity of experiment 
and calculation superseded by the decision of his 
ear ; nor will be endeavour to extort from the ab- 
stract nature of numbers (which are equally appli- 
cable to all subjects that contain quantity) those 
rules which taste and sensation alone can suggest, 
and of whicli they are the ultimate standard. 

Nicomachus the Gerasenian lived A. C. 60, and 
wrote a book called Introduction tu harmony , u hicli 
seems to be one of the clearest and most intelligi- 
ble of the Greeks works. 

In the Syinpusiaoa of Plutarch is a dialogue on 
music, containing many anecdotes with respect to 
the invention of several difierent species of music 
and poetry. There Phrynts and Tiinotheiis are re- 
corded to have been stigmatized for adding what 
were esteemed supernumerary strings to the lyre, 
which at that time had only seven, to mark the 
different degrees of the diapason. But the addi- 
tional .strings were tuned by intervals less than 
diatonic. This iliilogue, however, is acknow- 
ledged to be obscure, anil its authenticity ques- 
tioned. 

After exploring wliai cm be known concerning 
the ancient music, fioni the theories and writings 
of those whose works have been transmitted to 
us, the forms and powers of their instruments 
occur next to be examined. 'I'htsc can only be 
collected from verbal descriptions, or from de.signs 
either expressed in colours or by sculpture. From 
these, modern musicians have not scrupled to 
form a most contemptible itlea nf practical music 
among the ancients. But ate we sure that the 
descriptions are perfectly complete and thoroughly 
understood ? If they were, docs there not still re- 
main a possibility, that they might be tuned and 
handled in a manner productive of effects to 
which we arc stranirers ? Of our instruments now 
in use, the difference between one manner of per- 
forming and another is so astonishing, that one 
should imagine it miitht render us cautious in 
forming any conclusions concerning instruments, 
which aire ^rhaps neither perfectly described nor 
exactly delineated, described by authors of a pe- 
riod sufficiently distant to render the idioms of the 
language in which they wrote obscure. And though 
the forms exhibited in colours or by sculfilure may 
be thought more ^rmanent and more universally 
inteUigible, they are yet sufficiently subjected to 
the itiJurtcB of time to render their reprqigntations 
suspictios^t^ cannot be doubted, but that the ac- 
counia..^^l^ncients, of the power and efficacy 
of their'mv^ic, were frequently fabulous and hy- 
perbolical; but still they are such as, when divested 
of these accidental circumstances, must convince 
any man of common sense, who admits the evi- 
dence of- history, that they are superior to what 
we at present experience in music with all iu 
boasted improvements. It may well be admitted^ 
that the miracles ascribed to Orpheos and Am- 
phion are iirise in their literal iduej but no per- 
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«pn will imagine, that, even among the supersti* 
tious and illiterate vulgar, fables of this kind could 
have obtained any degree of attention, or be enter- 
tained with any other seniiraents than those of ri- 
dicule, if the truths which they adumbrated had 
not been uncummonty striking. Nor would it have 
been relished as a tolerable 1 c:*end, that music had 
the power of animating stones" and trees, if its visi- 
ble effects upon SvMisitive beings at that period had 
not been wonderfully transpoiting. li is therefore 
a degree of incredulity which does no great honour 
to the authority of modern testimony to doubt the 
assertion of Horace, when he tells us, that, by the 
force of music, the human savage was allured 
from his acorns, his brutal pastimes, and hU san- 
guine broils, to the more decent habits and amia- 
ble employments of social life. It has been for- 
merly observed, that among such nations as were 
esteemed barbarous, we meet with no accounts 
cither of music or its instruments, which either de- 
serve credit ui atrention. It is not easy to conceive 
how the Jews, who had made .Mich a great progress 
in aits and civilization, should still have remained 
so backward in their mii.sical acquisitions, as they 
must have been, if wc take for granted the figures 
and powers of their instruments, as delineateil by 
Kirchcr, and transcribed by sir John Hawkins. 
Nor will the advantages which are generally al- 
lowed to tlie instruments of other barbarous na- 
tions afford a satisfactory account how they were 
able eivhcr to compose or perform such pieces of 
music as we know them to have pos.sessed. We 
must therefor^ with good reason suspect, that the 
authors of such descriptions have either been 
grossly ignorant of the subject, or shamefully care- 
less and remiss in (ho pciformance of their task. 

After the long and cruel devastation of the 
ihiths and Vandals, music seems first to have been 
revived for the seivicc of the church. It was then 
ol two different kinds, one of which was called 
the Ambrosian and the other the Gregorian chant, 
irf these, the last prevailed, and became universal, 
till corrupted -by the ignorance or false taste of its 
t»:achers and performers. This degeneracy became 
at last the subject of high remonstrance and com- 
plaint. It seems to have consisted in a total negli- 
iTcncc of rhythmus, and in a perversion of chat" li- 
cence of gracing the notes, which is so essential to 
all emphatic and animated music. It became, 
however, so contagious and diffusive, that mo- 
narchs thought the rescue of the Cantus Grego- 
rianus an object worthy of their interposition. 
Tliey accoidingly authorised more profound adepts 
and more accurate performers to teach and prac- 
tise it in its purity through their several dominions. 
The anti^imtaritSf or books of ecclesiastical music, 
were rrctifird, and a more correct and legitimate 
taste re-established. Thus the Cantus Gregoria- 
nus once more triumphed over ignorance and bar- 
barity, and obtained a reception worthy of its ori- 
ginal sublimity. It is denominated among the 
french, and by Rousseau in particular, plain chant. 
Tiiat au]||^r scruples nut to reckon it a precious re- 
main of antiquity. For a short account of the 
nature and revolutions of this music, may be con- 
sulted tlie article Plain Chant in his Musical Dic- 
tionary. From whence it appears, that the Gre- 
gorian music was not originally different from the 
Ambrosian, but the latter only an improvement 
upon the former. One would be tempted to sus- 
pect, that the first gradation of this music towards 
its decline was occasioned byjtransfcrring it from 
verse to prose. In consequence of which, that 
strict and inviolable regard to measured sounds, so 


conspicuous in ancient music, and so effectually 
preserved by the aptitude of measured notes to 
measured syllables, was lost. There is.wc know, 
even m prosaic compositions, a rhythinus. The 
Koiiian oT'uors were accustomed to scan their seni 
ttnees 111 prose. But though even periods of this 
kind vv« rc by no means emancipated from the 
laws of ihytlmms ye' weicthcy much moie loose 
and indefinite than poetical numbei-', which were 
constituted by feet and syllables virhosc quantities 
were dciermincd. From thcucc, and from the ca- 
dences by which they are marked, alone, can result 
that regularity and .satisfaction which in the mu- 
sical car acquie 8 ce.s, and without which every thing 
is unintelligible. It was this religious observation 
of determined and regular quantities in ancient 
poetry which preserved and regulated the due pro- 
portion of sounds, and which, when abandoned 
left the value of notes, with respect to their^duration* 
impossible to be defermiiied, till other characters 
and signs were superadded, which discovered the 
real estimate of every note, and showed to what 
degree it should be protracted, or by what quan- 
tity of duration limited. This seems to have been 
the next advance in musical improvement ; but it 
had one pernicious effect, which was, to render 
music independent of poetry. Vet these sister-arts 
seem to be twin-born from heaven ; and perhaps, 
in no case could the laws of nature have suffered 
a more cruel and unlucky violation than in sepa- 
rating the one from the other. Modulated sound 
is a more genuine, powerful, and universal vehicle 
of sentiment, than any articulate or arbitrary signs 
can possibly be. But articulate signs may be so 
happily adjusted by convention, as to express de- 
grees, varieties, and inodes of sentiment or emo- 
tion, which in movlulatcd sounds are less (lefi- 
nitcly signified, if signified at all. Thus sounds 
give energy and sweetness to words, words variety 
and definiteness to sounds. 

Wc have already observed, that Guy d'Arezzio, 
otherwise named Guido Aretinus, was the inven- 
tor of that di.sp()sition of the musical scale which is 
now in use. He could noi, therefore, be tlie au- 
thi»r of harmony, which wc know to have been 
practi.scd some centuries before his time, but only 
of a new set of characters by which it was express- 
ed. This musician, by changing the tetrachords 
into hexachords, highly improved the scale, disco- 
vered more accurately the position of semitones, 
and rendered its intonation much more practica- 
ble. He likewise adapted the syllables ut, re, mi, 
fa, sol, la, to the various sounds which compose it, 
from the following Sapphic verses id a hymn to St. 
John, 

UT qumt laxis REsonarefbris 

Mira geslonun FAmuli tuorwn 

SOJLve poliiiti LAbii reatum, 

Sancte Joannes. 

The rhythmus in music, or the regular division 
and mcasiiies of sound, had formerly been deter- 
mined by the quantities of a feet in poetry ; and, 
independenc of these, seems to have been entirely 
indefinite. The Invention of a rhythmus capa- 
ble of subsisting by itself, is ascribed to one Jo- 
hannes dc Muris. Yet there is considerable reason 
to believe that it had been invented by one Franco, 
who lived a number of years before him. 

In these times there was a secular as well as 
sacred music. . The Troubadours, or Proveucal 
poets, composed songs of different kinds, which 
they sung to their harps or violins for public eu- 
tertaiumentf Hence it happened, that harmony. 
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melody* und thythin, admifted of immenitely 
greater varieties than th^ bad hitherto done. 
AVe have formerly said, that ip ancient music, 
the quantities or values of every note were deter- 
mined by those of the syllables to which they 
answered. It is, however, by no means impro- 
bable, that at a very early period, in tlicir pri- 
vate rehearsals, or practice for improvement, 
whether in taste or execution, the musicians fre- 
quently played the instrumental parts without 
netog accompanied either by the voice or the 
words to which they had been set. The impres- 
sions ^ those poetical measures to which the 
parts corresponded were abundantly ^sufficient 
to preserve in the memory of the performer the 
idea of the rhythm, and of course to determine 
the value of each particular note. But when airs 
were either set to pieces i» prose, or composed 
without any regard to syllahical duration, the 
quantity of each note was absolutely iiidetioitc. 
When tnereforc music begun to l>e set in parts, 
it was indispensahly iicccs&aiy that the jKiiuts 
which mark the notes intended to correspond 
one with another should be set in direct oppo- 
sition. f fence the deoominaiion cf counterpoint. 
But when characters, or different forms of cha- 
racters, were invented for expressing the differ- 
ent durations of sounds, or their relative pro])or- 
tions one to another, the same p'-ecision in oppos- 
ing note to note became less necessary, and was 
on that account le^9 scrupuloudy olvervcd. It 
might, perhaps, he neither an un plead iig nor tm- 
instructive deduction, after having delineated the 
nature of simple counterpoint, to trace it through 
all its different species or divisions; but the con- 
tracted sphere in which we .are at presert con- 
strained to move obliges us to confiue these ex- 
cursions. Such rceclers as may wbh more {iro- 
found ly and minutely to examine this matter, 
will And it more perspicuously and fully explained 
in sir John Hawkins’s History, 'fo this they 
may likewise recur for an idea of the characters 
or methods by which the precise duration of 
paiticiiiar notes might be ascertained. For us, 
it suffices to add, that the method now in prac- 
tice, which are explained in the following ele- 
ments, will be found more simple, whilst at 
the siume time it is equally expressive and in- 
tellimble. 

'Jne airs into which secular music was ori- 
ginally distinguhhcd seem to have betii the 
snadn^i the song, the cantata, the canon. 

were vojcal, or at h*ast common to voices 
and instruments; but the solo, the phantariu, 
the coDcerro.aWiia'e progressive ch,mgcs in instni- 
mental mostCj.'; J5y what gradations they pro- 
ceeded, and w4^.were the inventors of each par- 
ticular species, we cannot attempt to showp, not 
only because such a disquisition would be iucom- 
patible with the limits of our plan, but becaifse 
we should And it frequently impracctj^lc either 
to investigate thehims from which sdch innova 
tions arose, or tlie persons by whom they were 
made. 

If music be allow'ed to possess imitative powers, 
it will follow, tint in proportion as the objects 
are interesting, the imitatioi must likewise 
enrage and command attention. From thi^, it 
wiU be acknowledged,* that as iiniLsiion js the 
chief purpose of dramatic music ; as the actions, 
charactecs, and sttmitions exhibited iiithe drama 
are chi^ most intecesting that can noshibly be dis- 
pleyt^ij ^ dramatic Js allowed to be the 
most perfect of all possible imitations; so of all 
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music, the dramatic, in its perfection, duglit i<r 
be the most powerfol and enchantiog. Itistberc- 
fcire a research of no small importance to disco- 
ver when this kind of music was first revived, 
and by what degrees it arrived at its present 
state. ^ 

It is generally agreed, that the Greeks and* 
Romans sung their tragedies and comedies from 
beginning to end : but no monument of these 
compositions remains to us : so that the music of 
the drama is as really a modern invention as if nO' 
such thing had subsisted among the ancients, 
since the mere knowledge of a fact could by no 
means throw any light upon the manner in 
which it was proauccd. All that has been trans- 
mitted to us concerning the ancient theatrical 
music can only inform us, that it was pathetic 
and imitative to a high degree. Put upon these 
hints few composers will think themselves suffi- 
ciently instructed to proceed- Tins arduous ni- 
terprise, however, was nobly begun and success- 
fully prosecuted % one Jacapo Feri. A poet, 
whose name was Ottavio Riniiccino, in the city 
nf Florence, having composed a dramatic pas- 
toral upon the story of Apollo and Daphne, en- 
gaged this excellent musician to set it. Both 
being warmed with the same ideas, and aniin;uod 
by the same design, so happily succeeded, that 
other poets and musicians were generally ap- 
proved and admired in proportion as they pur- 
sued the vesiiges of these great master®. A 
second performance of the same Vihd. callcvl 
Kurj'dice, composed by the authors of the former’ 
pastoral, was represented in Florence* in tlic year 
1601', upon occasion of the marriage of Mar/de 
Medicis wiili Henry IV. of France- lUjt a detjil 
of the gradations by which theatiical music n>:e 
to iu present perfection would lie a ta'ik too e::- 
tensive for the limits by which we are circun»- 
scribed. Nor is it in our power, for tliC same 
reason, to enter more minutely and emit. .illy into 
the nature of thn»e compO'fitious called oocra®. 
Let it suffice to add. that, in common whh tra- 
gedy and comedy, tlicy are repre-ientations of 
action. In consequence of this, (hey requite tlie 
same unity of design, the name diverdiy of cha- 
racters and pa'-siorttf, with the former. ^Mcm-e it 
follows, that some p:irt4 of them will be simply 
narrative, some pathetic, and others more < iv.- 
phaticclty descriptive- Music suited to the lir -t 
of these is called recitativo. Its distinguishing 
characteristics are, to express the nature and de- 
gree of sentiment exhibited by the speaker, to be 
scrupulously adapted to the peculiar genius of 
that iangusmie which it is designed to accompany ; 
and to DC exactly modelled according to the ac- 
cents of that li.^uon, for which it was formed. 
Some authors h . ve pretended that the irre^isrihle 
efficacy of^ehidy was founded upon this princi^ 
pie alone. But if that position be true, hi what 
manner shall wc account for the wt>nderful in- 
fluence of Italian recitativo Upon a British 
audience, other phenomena ofipe same 

kind too numrous to be mentioned ? Sfleh parts 
of the mibkic aetnre intended for more patherle 
dcclamatlbns taHV' be called airs. In these the 
words, both with respect to their quantity and 
order, may be treaM with greater freedom. 
The melody Is less in the tone of conversation, 
and the harmony more complex. In this, how- 
ever, there is no small hazard lc.^t sentiment 
should be lost in sodnd ; and it requires a great 
degree of judgment, delicacy, and taste in the 
composeri^at once to fill the harmony and pr»» 
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^enre the senliitient. Tlie choru» is intended 
to express some emphatic event, to celebrate 
«ODie distinguished hero, or to praise some bene- 
ficent god. It is properly the voice of triumph 
and exultation. The harmony should therefore 
be as full and expressive as possible. But for the 
rules of such compositions, one must refer the 
reader to such theorctic.al an*! practical musicians 
U'i have been most successful in describing and 
cultivating dramatic music. What remains tor 
us is to subjoin a list of those who have been 
mo!>t remarkable for their accuracy iu the theory, 
or for their excellence in the practice, of music. 

Of John de Muris we have already spoken, 
who lived in the year 1330, and to whom, by 
mibtuke, has been attributed the invention of 
rliosc characters by which, in modern times, the 
value of notes, an.l their relative proportions one 
to anuilier, have been ascertained But this ex- 
pedient for making visible the di/Terent durations 
of notes as constituent of one rhythmus or par- 
ncular movement, we have found to be first in- 
troduced by one Franco, who lived prior lo J‘*' »* 
de Muris. 

^ Xiasus was the first who wrote on music ; bu: 
nis work is lo>t, as well as several other books of 
tile reeks and Romans upon the same subject. 
AriNtoxenus, the disciple of Aristotle, and leader 
ol a sect ill music, is the most ancient author 
v.’lio remains to us upon this science. After him 
came Fuclid of Alexandria. Artbtidis Quiiuilia- 
nils wrote after Cicero. Alyphua aftcrwa:ds 
succeeded; then Clu.'ulentius, Nicomachus, :.nd 
Baccliius. 

Marcus Meibomius fav>i. '‘d lis with a 
bcuutii 1 edition of these seicu Greek authors, 
with a liatin translation and notes. 

^ Plutarch, as has already been said, wrote a 
dialogue upon music. Ptolemy, a celebrated 
mathematician, wrote in Greek a treatise iiititied 
The Principles of Harmony, about the lime of 
the emperor Antoninus. This author endea- 
voured to preserve a medium between the Py- 
ihagore.ins and the Aristoxenians. A lung time 
.Afterwards, Manuel Pyrennius wrote likewise 
upon tiie same subject. 

Among the Latins, Boetius wrote in the times 
of 'Pheodoric; and not distant from tlie .same 
]Kriod Martianus, Cassiodorus, and St. Augus- 
tine. 

The number of the moderns is .almost inde- 
finite. The most distinguished are, Zarlino, Sa- 
linas, Valgulio. Galileo, Doni, Kircher, Mersenne, 

, Parraii, Perault, Wallis, Descartes, Holden, Men- 
goli. Malcolm, Baretti, Vallotti, Marcus Mcibo- 
mius, Christopher Simpson ; Tartini. whose book 
is full of deep researches and of genius, but tedi- 
ous from its prodigious length, and perplexed 
with obscurity; and M. Ramean, who.-? writings 
have had this singular good luck, to have pro- 
duced a great fortune without being read almost 
by any one. Besides, the world may now be 
spar' d th^||kiain8 of perusing them, since M. 
D'Alcmberrnas taken the trouble of explaining to 
the public the system of the fundamental bass, 
the oiilv useful and intelligible discovery which 
t*yfe find in Rameau's writings. To these we may 
add Rousseau and Or. .Smith, author of a learned 
and mathematical treatise, intitled, Harmonics, 
or The Philosophy of Musical Sounds ; Mr. Siil- 
Jingtlect, author of the I^nciples and the Power 
of Harmony, or An Explication f)f I'artiiii^s Sys- 
tem ; Dr. Pcpusch, and his noble pupil the lord 
vox.. VTII- . * 


Abercorn; Mr. Avison, late organist at Neti'caSr 
tie, who wrote a treatise on Musical Expression 
with the politeness and elegance of a gentleman, 
the depth and precision of a scholar, the spirit' 
and energy of a genius. Among the authors al- 
ready mentioned, it would be unpardonable to 
omit the names of sir John Hawkins and Dr. 
Burney, each of whom has favoured the world 
with a history of music. I hcrc are also valuable 
treatises by Gunn, Kollman, Maxwell, Shield, and 
Dr. Calcott. An abridgement of ihe Musical 
Grammar of the latiC-nientioncd iiigeuious author 
is attempted below: and we trust it will be 
found more worthy the attention of our readers 
than any thing else we could present to thvm on 
this subject. We Mill, however, beg to icfcr lo 
the urii^nal work, for much curious and valuable' 
matter, which we should not be justified in in- 
troducing here. 


ELEMENTS OF MUSIC. 

I.— 'Pill. NOTATION Of MUSIC. 
i'http, Staffs 

lines drawn owTeach •uher, form a staff, 
or btipport for the notes ijf music. 

On tliesc lines, .'mil in the spaces between them,’ 
the heads of the notes arc placed. 

The bncs and * pares of the stall' arc counted 
npw.inis, from the h>ives»t to the higlieit. 

Excry line, or space, is called a vlcjivcc: thus 
the staff includes nine degrees, viz. five lines, and 
four spaces. 

The notes of music consist generally of two 
parts, a hc.'id and a stein. 

The' head either open or close (that is, xvhiiQ 
<n' black) ; and must at\vay.s be placed on a liuc^ 
or ill a space. 

The stem may turn up or down, without making 
any difference in the music. 

White notes. 


On lines. 


In .«parP9» 




On lines. 


JJlnck notes. 




In spaces. 


When more than nine notes arc xvaiited, the 
spaces alxive and below the staff nrq used, and 
two more degrees are gained. 

If more notes than these arc required, then 
added lines arc drawn above or below the staffg 
and the notes nrc placed on them ; thus. 


Line Sz 
above. 


Line 

below 


line \ 
low. J 


Aliy number of lines may be added above' or be- 
low ; thus the degrees of the staff are inen ased at 
pleasure. 

Ill ninsie for keyed instruments, udien a staff is 
wanted for each hand, they arc joined together by 
a brace ; the upper staff for the right part, and 
the lower staff for the left. 

When more than two staves are joined together 
by the brace, they contain music for duleient 
voices, or instruments, to be perfoinicd at the 
same time. This union of stax'cs is called the 
score. 
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Ch»p. ll.—Cfthi Cl^. 

The notes of music are named from the first 
seven letters of the alphabet, 

A, B, C, D, E, F. O. 

'When the melody, or tune, exceeds these se^-en, 
the same series of letters must be repeated. 

A clef is a mark representing a letter, placed 
at the l>eginning of the itaif, to determine the 
names of the degrees, and is always situated on a 
line. There are three clefs : 

The F. The C. The G. 



These are commonly called the base, the tenor, 
and the treble. 

The sounds of music are distinguished by tbeir 
dilFerence in respect of pitob, and divided into 
high and low: the high sounds are placed in a 
staflT with the G clef, and called treble ; the low 
•oiiruls are placed in a staff with the F clef, and 
called base. 

The upper sounds of the base, and the lower 
ones of treble, are also called tenor, and some- 
limes placcfl in a staff with the C clef. 

These three clefs are five degrees distant from 
each other; the C or tenor clef, being the note 
where the base ends and the trebh? begins. 'I'iic 
G <ir treble clef, is live <lcgrecs above ; and the F 
or base, is five degrees below, botli inclusive. 
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All the degrees of the staff depend upon the 
elef ; and coiisequcntty take tlieir names from that 
line on which the clef is placed. It must always 
be rcinemhercd, that these clefs arc rcpi^senta* 
lives of the letters, f c and g. 

The (5 clef must turn on the second line of the 
staff; all the notes on that line are called g ; the 
other degrees take their names from that, as the. 
clef line. 

The F clef mu>t be placed on the fourth line of 
the staff, so that the two dots are in the third and 
fourth spaces : all the notes on that line arc called 
f; the other degrees take their naiiies fitiin that, 
as the clef line. 

When the C clef is placi'd so that the two cross 
strokes enclose the middle hue, it is called the 
counter tenor, or viola clef. 

The counter t<*nor clef is n‘;€Hl for the high 
voices of men in vocal music, and for the viola or 
timor violin in instrunn ntal pieces. 

When the C clef is placxid i»o that the two cross 
strokes enclose the fourth line, it is called the 
tenor clef. 

■ The tenor clef is used for the middle voices of 
men, and for the violoucello or b:ise violin, in in- 
strumental music, when tiie passage ascends above 
the base staff. 

When the C clef is plaei'd so that the two cross 
strokes enclose the lowest line, it is culled the 
soprano, or canto clef. 

The soprano clef is used for the voices of fc- 
tnafes and children. In Italy and Germany, no 
other clef is in general use for the harpsichord ; 
the G clef being reserved for the violin, flute, &c. 

In old vocal music, the C clef is placed on the 
necond line, and called the me/zo soprano. 

' In old church music, the P cief is' placed ou the 
Ibild line,. Aud called the bariteno. 
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In old French music, the O clef fa pilaeed on thO' 
first line, and called the high treble. 

Chap, IIL-^Of the Notes, 

Of notes in general.— The notes of music repre* 
sent sounds, with theirdifference of pitch, and Uieir 
duration in time. These two qualities are called 
the tune and time of notes. 

When to any series of the seven letters the 
eighth is added, the whole number is termed an 
octave; and the word is frequently used to express 
the two extreme notes of the series, the first and 
the eighth. 

That series of the seven letters which begins 
and ends with C, ascending or descending. Is most 
satisfactory to the ear. 

edefgabe 

On keyed instrninents, these notes are per- 
formed by striking the long keys, whose names are 
known by their situation with respect to the shoit 
keys, whicli are generally black: 

The black keys are placed in alternate divisions 
of two and three, throughout the key -board; and, 
as the long key between the two shoit <3ncs is al- 
ways D, the Other sixietters may be readily found 
from that ; E being tNe.noxt long key tow ards the 
ri.ifht hand ; C tlic neitl^wanls the left, &e. &c. 

The C nearrst the middle of tlie instinment is 
the tenor cli'f note ; the next G towards the right, 
is the treble clef note; and the nearest F towards 
the left, is the base clef note. 

To <listiiiguish tlie different notes of the same 
letter fioni each other, the Germans have adopted 
a liter.il notation, called their tablature, which, 
from its ingenuity and utility, deserves to be more 
universally known than it is .at present. 

The lowest series of seven notes, which includes 
bedh the divisions of short keys in the key-board 
(beginning willi the two), \t> called by the Ter- 
inaiis the great octave, being expressed by capital 
lelteis; thus, 



CD E F G A. B 

The next series of seven not« > is called the small 
octave, expressed with small letters ; thus. 



c d •» f g a b 


Thr next series commences with the C clef note, 
iiKlmting the Gclef; and being expressed by a 
small stroke over each letter, is called the once* 
uaiki'd octave. 



c d e f g a 

The last series in general use is called the twice- 
marked octave. 



c c f g a b 


The few notes below the great octave are marked, 
with double capitals, and called contratones. These 
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above the treble form another series, called the 
thrice marked octave. 

Any musical example, in which all the notes 
are of equal length, may be expressed by this 
tablatui'e, without the assistance of the staff or 
of the clef. According to this notation we may 
observe, 

The F clef note is the small f. 

The C clef note is the once marked c. 

TheG clef note is the oiice-markcd jT 

In vocal DTiiisic these notes are sung with the 
ayllables introtluced, about the year 102‘i, by 
Guido; utf re, mi, fa, sol, lag called by his followers 
the hcxaciioid. 

The French retain the original six, with the ad- 
dition of si for the seventh. 

uf, re, mi, fa, sol. In, si, ut. 
c d e f g a b c 

The Italians, for the sake of a softer pronuncia- 
tion, have changed the uZ into do. 

do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, si, do. 

The general scale of notes was formerly called 
the gammut, from the Greek letter gauima, 
placed on the lowest line of the base staff, or great 
G of the German tablature. 

, Of the tune if notes . — The tune of notes depends 
upon their lelatiou to each other, and upon the 
distances between them^ intervals between 
the degrees of the scaMf arc unequal ; and, as 
aome arc nearly twice the distance of others, the 
words tone, and semitone, arc employed to express 
them. 

Those notes which on the key-boanl are not 
separated by a short key, are said to be distant 
from each other one semitone; those which have 
a short key inserted between them, are distant 
tvvu semitones, or one tone. Thus, the distances 
between SC and hetween £F, are semitones; and 
those between CD, DE, FG, GA, and AB, arc 
tones itherefore, every series of the eight regular 
snimds, or of the octave, contains five tunes and 
two semitones. 

The greatest care must be taken not to mis- 
understand the words note and tone. A note is 
the sound which is heard, or the mark which re- 
presents it on the staff ; but a tone is the distance 
between two notes, which are called by the naiiies 
of two adjoining letters, and separated by one 
single key of the instrument. Thus, the distance 
from A to B is a tone; and therefore A is a toue 
lower than B, and B a tone higher than A. 

The same observation must be applied to the 
semitones, which are sometimes called, though 
improperly, half notes. The distance from B to 
C.is a semitone; therefore B is a semitone lower 
than C, and C is a semitone higher than B. 

By comparing the sounds C D E F with the 
following sounds G A B C, we find that the dis- 
tances of both these fourths consist exactly of two 
tones and a semitone; therefore any tune, formed 
by one, will be exactly similar to that of the other. 

These JUi fourths, taken in succession, form a 
•cale, the chief sound being C, is from 

thence dHK the key note. The descending series 
of this scale corresponds with the common tune 
of eight belts. 

The effect of these notes to the ear depends 
upon the position of the semitones. This may 
be easily perceived by playing eight notes, from 
d, or e, or any part of the scale, which will not 
pi^duce the same melody. 

But if the same letters, in anV octave higher or 
lower, are takeo, the same tune will be heard. 


This series^ of sounds, which is performed on tha 
organ, ficc. with the long keys, is called the n»- 
tuial scale, to distinguish it from that wliich em- 
ploys the short keys intermixed with the others, 
called the chromatic, or artificial. 

In the vocal scale of tlie solfeggio, the place of 
the semitone is ascertaiuixl by the syllables mi fa 
aiul si doi between all the others is the distance of 
a tone. 

As the whole doctrine of melody, or the tune of 
notes, must depend on a right conception of the 
two semitones, and their places in the scale, great 
attention should he pviid to this part of the subject 
by every musical student. 

Of the time q/'Mrtcs.— The duration of a note, with 
respect to time, is known by its particular form ; 
and the distinction hetween notes in this respect 
is shown by making tliein white or black, and by 
the stem and the book. 

The three principal notes are, tlic minim, the 
crotchet, and the quaver. 

'I'he mininii is a white note with a stem, — — p— 
ma«b» thus, 


and is as long as two crotchets, or four ■ 
quavers. 

The crotchet is a black note with a ' -1 
stem, made thus, ■■ 

and is as long as two quavers. 

The quaver is a black note with a stem •~— j p*** 
and a hook, made thu«, ■■ ■ C . 

and may he divided into semiquavers, or — - U" -" 
four deinisemiquavers. 

The proportions of these iliroc principal notes 
to each other are therefore as under. 



One Two Four 

Minim. Crotchets. Quavers. 


When the quai'cr is divided into smaller por- 
tions, the ttvo following notes arc employed : 

The semiquaver, which is made like 
the quaver, but with two hooks, 
being half the length of the quaver; and 
the demiscuiiquaver, which has three 
hooks, 

being one quarter the length of the 
quaver. 

lu slow music, especially that in the church 
style, two longer notes are used; the semibreve 
and the breve, 

The semibreve is a round white note, ■ 
without a stein, "g— ^ 

and is as lung as two miifims, or four ■■■ — ■■ 
crotchets. 

The breve is a square white note, 

and is as long as two semibreves, four miaiifii, or 
eight crotchets. 

Those notes which arc made with hooks may be 
grouped together by two, three, or four, ficc« 
Thus: 

Quavers. 

Detached. Grouped. 



Semiquavers. 

Detached. Grouped. 
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Thfs mcthoc! is not only con^-cnicnt in writing, 
Lot assists the eye in asccitaiiiing the propor- 
tion of the notes, and is of particular U:>e in voeal 
music, to distiiiguisli the notes which are to be 
i»iing to each syllable. 

Lfivcry uinsieal picre is divided into equal por- 
tions of time, called measures. These are ascer- 
ttuncrl by straight lines, called bars, drawn down 
the stair. All the notes, therefore, contained be- 
tween two bars, constitute one measure. The use 
of bars is not to be traced higher than the time 
when the English translation of Adrian le Roy's 
book oil the tablature was published, viz. the year 
lo74; and it was some time after that before the 
use of bars became general. To come nearer 
tu the point, Barnard’s cathedral music, printed 
ill 1641, is without bars; but bars arc to be found 
throughout the Ayres and Dialngne.s of Henry 
Lawes published in 1653; from whence it may be 
conjectured that we owe to Lawes this improve- 
ment ill music. 

Every measure must contain a certain number 
of notes, accuidiiig to the time market! at the 
bcginiiing of the movement. Thus iti common 
time, each measure includes a semibreve, or ita 
value in minims, crotchets, or quavers, inter- 
mixed as the melody requires. The exact length 
of the measure is known by regularly dividing the 
time into equal portions, whether the notes them- 
selves are long or short ; as every measure must 
be precisely equal in time, during the continuance 
of the movement. 

There are two chief species of time, common 
or equal — and triple or unequal time. In the lirst, 
we count two, four, or eight in every measure ; 
in the last we count three, or six* 

I. Common or equal time, a utains one semi- 
breve, two minims, four crotchets, eight quavers, 
or their value, in every measure. 'I’his time is 
known by a stMiiicirclc placcfl at the. beginning of 
the staff, after the clef, thus : 

fHandel s •* See the conquering”). 
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called half time, being the division of the sem^. 
breve. 

(German Hymn, Plcyel). 

The most usual measures expressed by figure's 
placed at the beginning of the staff, are the fol- 
lowing : 



Of these figures, the upper one shew.'* how many ' 
parts are contained in the measure; and the 
lower one represents a word, showing how many 
of these notes constitute a semibreve. 2, signifies 
minims ; 4, crotchets ^ 8, quavers, &c. ; as in tne ' 
following table : 

J J Three J 3 Three ( 3 Tlircc 

] 2 Minims 4 Crotchets ( 8 Quavers 
SfiSix Usix \ 9 Nine 

4 Crotchets '[8 Quavers ( 16 Scnilquaveis 
12 Twelve 
8 Quavers 

When it is necessary to lengthen a note by half 
its value, a dut is placed aftei it. Thus, a dotted 
minim is as lung as a minim and a crotchet, or as 
tliicc crotchets. 

A dotted crotchet is as long as a crotchet and 
a quaver, or as three quavers. 

II. Tiiple, or unequal time.— Of this time there 
arc threu diffcient species in use; namely, 

1. Three minims, 1 

2. I'liree crotchets, >in a measure. 

3. Three quavers, j 

1 . One dotted semibreve, or three minims, in 
evciy riieasiire; thus, 

(liiiiidel’s Italian songs, No. 64, ” Verdi praii—* 
Alcina’'). 




2. One dotted minim, or three crotchets, in 
every measure. 

(H. S. I, No, 66 : “ Fell rage — Saul**). 


The barred semicircle i.s used to denote a quicker 
inovemeiit, and is called alia breve ; because it was 
formerly written with one breve in a uivaiurc, 
thus: dotted crotchet, or three quavers, iit 




(Orlando Gibbons, Dr. Boyce, V. II. 59 : O clap 
your liuiidb”). 


every measure. 

(H# S. II, 123: ” No, let the guilty tremble— 
Saul*'). 



This is now more commonly wiitten with one 
scRiibrLwe in a incusure, by dividing those of the 
alia breve into halves. 

(Handel, “Saul,*'; Dr, ATnold’s edit inn of Handel’s 
Workst No. 1 12, p. 36: Our fainting courage”). 


All other tneasni-cs are marU ! by figures, 
placed one over the other at ’he couinienceiiicut 
of the staff. 

The figuie 2 above flic figure 4, indicates two 
CrotcbetSi or one minim, in each measure ; and* is 


When two measures of three crotchets, or of 
three quavers* arc united in one, by ttag|||missioiA 
of a bar, the time is called compound .mHpon 
common, because every measure is ^iSilly di- 
vided ; and compound, because eadi half is a 
single measure of triple. 

HI. Compound common time has three species, 
in general use: 

1. Six crotchets, ) 

2. Six quavers, Vin every measure. 

3. Tw'eivc quavers, ) 

When two measures of six quavers are further 
united into one, they form a double compound ef 
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twelve quavers in each measure, and arc equal to 
four measures of three quavers. The ornistiioii 
of the bars makes some difference in the appear- 
ance of the music, and influences the counting, ac- 
cording to the degree of quickness in which the 
piece is performed. But, in other rc»“pects, the 
division of the measure has no power uf altering 
the real nature of the time or tune ; nor can the 
audicnr perceive whether the triple time perfuriu- 
cd be expressed by the figures 
113 6 3 

8 8 8 

IV. Compound triple time is formed by di- 
viding the meaiircs of simple triple into nine 
parts, and by dotting the measure note of the ori- 
ginal time. Of this there are three species: 

]• Three minims divided into nine crotchets. 

Three crotchets divided into nine quavers. 

3. Three quavers divided into nine semi- 
quavers. 

By a mere change of notation, the adi’antago is 
gained of presenting the simple measures clear to 
the eye, without the incumbrance of a dot to each 
minim. 

(‘3.) Nine quavers, or three crotchet time, di- 
vided into triplets. 

([I. S. IV. No. 319: “ Consider, fond shepherd— 
Acis and Galatea*'). 



The commencement of this song, 
parts, are ill simple triide; thus. 


and the other 


(3) Nine semiquavers, or three quaver time, 
divided into triplets. 

(H. S. 11. No. 156: Hush, ye pretty warbling 
choir — Acis and Galatea'*). 


From these two species of compound time (com- 
mon and triple), arise various kinds of mixt mea- 
sures, which are in some parts equally, and in 
others niiequally divided. 

' The triplets of common time, which are found 
in the place of c^ach crotchet of the measui'e, have 
sometimes the figure 3 placed over them ; but are 
gcnerallyknown bybeinggrouped together, and then 
form one of the single parts of the whole measure. 

The same use of the triplet occurs in triple time 
when the measure note is divided occasionally into 
three parts, instead of two. 

There is also a •‘pecics of time, call quintuple, 
which contains five crotchets in a bar; but it is 
very seldom used. 

Tartini considered this quintuple proportion as 
unfit for ilfl|pdy» and impossible to be executed. 
Time has^Cwn, that neither of these judgments 
were well founded. 

Of the accent o/ note#.— The bars of music are not 
only uwfiil for dividing the movement into equal, 
measures, but also for shewing the notes upon 
which tlie accent is to he laid. 

The measures of common time are divided into 
four parts; of these, the first and third are ac- 
cented; the second and fourth un&ccented. In the 
irpurse of this treatise the accented will be termed. 


strong parts, and the ' tmaccctited, weak parts 
of the measure. 

(11. S. IT. No. 119 : «c praise the Lord— Esther’’)* 



w. s. w. s. w. s. w. 


The iiicasurc't of tiiple Unu: consist of three 
parts; the first strong, llu* two others weak ; al- 
though the Iasi part is latlier strong, in compaii- 
bon of the middle part. 

(H. S. III. No. ‘233: “ Up the dreadful steep’*). 



S. w. s. S. w. s. S.w. s. S.w.s. 


In slow common lime the accents arc more fre- 
quent ; blit they are found in the same pi-oportiun 
on the first, tliini, fifth, and seventh quavers,, 
which aie the strong paits, while the second, fouith, 
sixth, and eighth, are the weak parts. 

In three crotchet time, when divided into 
quavers, the first, third, and fifth quavers arc- 
strong; the second, fouith, and .sixth, weak. 

Ill six quaver time, the first .iiid fourth quaver!? 
arc strong ; tin' others weak. 

From the nature of accent arises the necessity 
of beginning some movemcnls with only part of a 
measure; thus, 

(1.) With a single weak part. 


(H. S.IlI.No. 163: “Thcsmilingdawii— .Icphtha”), 



w. s. 

(2.) With a half measure. 

(H. S. 111. No. 162: Welcome as the cheerful 
day— Jephllia’*). 



When the composer intends that the weak parte 
of the measure should be made of mure importance 
than the strong parts, such deviation from the re- 
gular accent will be termed emphasis. 

The Italian words, rinjonando, sfojsatu, or their 
contractions, rinf. rf. sforz. .v/’. are often used to 
niark*lhc emphasis, and sometimes are placed 
over accented notes. 

As every species of measure may be subdivided 
by accents, according to the degree of quickness 
in whicb it is performed ; so also the weak parts 
of every measure may be occasionally made em- 
phatic at the pleasure of the composer. 

To this species of effect may be referred all 
syncopated or driving notes, which begin on the 
weak, and end on the strong part of the measure. 

Chap. IV. — Of t/ie Rests^ 

When, ill the course of a movement, silence is 
required for one or more parts of a measure, that 
silence is denoted by a rest, or rests, which are 
counted exactly in the same time as their cor- 
responding notes would be, if performed. 

'I'he rests of the white notes arc made in Uie 
middle of tlie staff; thus, 



Re&t of the breve. Semibreve, Miuiui. 
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1 . The breve rest extends from line to line. 

2. The semibreve rest is made below the line. 
0. The minim rest is made above the line. 

The semibreve rest is also used in triple and 

compound time, to express the silence of one 
whole measure; and the breve rest is used for the 
silence of two measures. 

Ill this last instance the figure 2 is generally 
placed over the rest; thus, 



: The rests of the black notes are made thus, 



. 1. The crotchet rest turns to the right. 

2. The quaver rest turns to the left. 

3. The semiquaver rest turns to the left, and 
Has two marks. 

4. The dcinisemiqiiarcr rest has three marks, 
and turns to the left also. 

As the rests are inserted in the measures, to 
Jill up the time when no sounds arc to be heard, 
the performer should, of course, pay particular 
attention to the termination of the notes which 
precede them. 

In playing keyed instruments^ the rests are 
often much neglected; and, unless the player 
carefully raises the finger from the key (but not 
too far) at the exact commencement of iiic re}>t, 
the intended eifect is destroyed. 

Indeed Bach remarks, with his usual judgment, 
that to form a clear, pleasing, and expressive per- 
Ibnner, thi«e things arc requisite: 

1. To play correctly, by ex>vering every note 
with the finger before it is struck (when possible), 
fit) that, in the most difficult passages, the motion 
of the hands may be scarcely perceived. 

5. To make the instrument sing, by taking one 
finger off the key at the instant the other strikes 
the following note; and by never playing the notes 
short or detached except when expressly marked. 

3. To play with expression by forcing the 
linger down upon the key (already covered and 
lightly touched,) according to the accent or em- 
phasis. 

On this subject see also dementi’s Introduction, 
p. 15. Dussek’s Instiuctions, p. b. linlbnan- 
dcI’s Principles, p. 

Chap. Vj^Of the Sharps, flals^ bTc- 

In explaining the tune of notes, the two dif- 
ferent intervals of tone and semitone lia\ c been 
noticed. Every tone in the natural scale, is di- 
vided into two semitones, hy an intermediate 
sound. This sound is proiluccd, upon keyed in- 
Atruments, by striking the short key inserted be- 
tween two long ones, which arc consequently 
tones to each other. 

Qf the When the short key is to be 

played, instead of the uatur.il note below it (on 
the left), then the same letter is usetl, with the 
Additional term sharp. 

Thus, to make another fourth, similar to the 
upper one of C, with two tones and a semitone, and 
jfiaced immediately above it, at the distance of a 
tone; the F natural roust be on.Aicd, and the 
V sharp taken in its stead. 
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The character placed before V is ca1le(r a sharp 
These two fourths united, form a new scale, o 
which G is the key note, exactly similar to C, bu, 
five degrees higher. Its descending series proves, 
by the melody, that the tones and semitones arc 
between the same degrees of the scale. 



As the scale of G is made complete by this al- 
teration of the F alone, F is reckoned the iirht sb.irp. 

For a similar reason (that of forming a new 
fourth almve the upper one of G scale), C is termed 
the second sharp. Thus the series of shaips as- 
cends by fifths ; which, in respect of the letters, 
is the same as descending by fourths. 

F C G D A 
12 3 4 5 

These sharps are performed, on keyed instriM 
meats, with the five short keys above ; that is, on 
the right hand of the long ones : the division of 
two consists of C sharp and D sharp; the remain- 
ing three are F sharp, G sharp, and A sh.'irp. 

But, since there are no short keys between E 
and F, nor between B and C, which are only semi- 
tones to each other, F natural is employed to ex- 
press E sharp, and C natural to express B sharp. 

When these notes, F. and B, become shurpeiied, 
their own long keys .are never used ; and, by their 
iiitriKluction, the series of sharps is extei^ed to 
all the seven notes. 

F C G D A K B 
1 2 3 4 5 r» 7 

0/ the When the short key is to be play- 
ed, instead of the natural note aboi'e it (on the 
right), then the same letter is used, with the ad- 
dilionul terra fl.it. 

Thus to make another fourth similar to the 
lower one of C, with a semitone and two * mes, 
placed also below it (extending to the left), at ll.t‘ 
distance of a tone, the B natural must, be omiUed,. 
and the B flat l.xkeu in its stead. 



The character placed before B is called a flat. 

These two fourths united, foim a new scale, of 
which F is the key note; exactly similar to C, but 
five degrees lower. Its descending series proves, 
by the melody, the tones and semitones are 
between tlie same degrees of the scale. 



As the scale of F is made complete by this al- 
ter ation of B alone, B is reckoned the first fiat. For 
a simhar reason (that of forming a new fourth be- 
low the lower one of the F scale) F. is termed the 
second flat. Thus the series of flats ascends by 
fourths, which in resi>ect to the letters, is th» 
same as descending by fifth.s. 

B K A D G 
1 2 3 4 5 

These flats are performed, on keyed instm- 
tnents, with the five short keys below ; that is, 
on the left of the long ones: the division of two 
consists of E flat ami D flat ; and the other three 
are B flat, A flat, and G flat. For the reason^ 
given concerning the sharps, B natural is employed 
to express C fla^ and £ natural is employed to 
express F fiAt- Thus the whole series of seme' 
fiats is. completed. 
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B £ A O G C F 
1 8 3 4 5 6 *7 

This series is exactly the reverse of that given 
f>F the sharfjs. 

It must be recollected, that every one of the 
short keys has two different letters for its name, 
according to the natural note for which it is 
employed. 

Thus, the middle key of the three short ones 
is equally used as the tliird sharp in the place of 
G natural below it, and as tlie third flat in the 
place of A natural above it. 

When any number of sharps or flats are placed 
after the clef, at the beginning of the staff, they 
affect all the notes of the same letter in every 
octave throughout the movement, and aie termed 
the signature. 

Those which occur in the course of the move- 
ment, in addition to the others, are termed acci- 
dental, to distinguish thorn from those of the 
signature, which arc essential to the scale of the 
original key note. 

The accident'll flats and sharps only affect the 
notes which they immediately precede, and those 
of the same letter which follow tbeiii in the same 
measure ; but, if one measure ends, oiid the next 
begins, with the same note, the accidental cha- 
racter wiiich alters the first note, is understood to 
afieettho second. 

Of the natural . — When any note, which has been 
elevated by a sharp, or depressed by a flat, is to 
lie restored to its original place, the character 
called a natural is employed ; which lowers the 
sharpcne<l note, or raises the flattened noie^ 
thus, 



The natural, although a very ancient chai-aoter, 
was not used by Morley, Simpson, or Playford, 
They .always employ the flat to take away the 
sharp, and ihe sharp to takeaway the flat, in the 
same manner as we now use the natural. 

The natural, although evidently an accidental 
character, and a more general expression for the 
two others (the sharp and the flat), is sometimea 
placed esseiitially at the beginning of a strain, 
when a former part of the same movement has 
had a sharp or flat in its signature, (See Steibelt’s 
sonatas, Op. 37, Turkish Hondo, p. 10.) Ac- 
v^ording to its power, therefore, of raising or lower- 
ing any note of the scale, the natural must be al- 
ways considered as representing a sharp or a 
flat. 

After all tlie notes of music have been made 
sharp, the same serie.s of letters begins again, and 
F, being the first, takes the name of F double 
sharp. It is performed, on keyed instruments, 
by striking the long key G natural ; which is' not, 
however, to be reckoned then as a tone from F 
natural, b|teg placed on the same degree as F, 
and also cRsisting of two chromatic (or minor) 
semitones. 

In the same manner, after all the seven notes of 
music have been made flat, the same series of 
letters begins again with B; and that, bving the 
first, takes the name of B double flaL 

It is performed by striking the long key A na- 
tural two chromatic semitones lower. It is worthy 
notice, that, as the first sharp the lowest, and 
the first flat the highest of the three short keys 
which are near to each other; so the first double 
sbflrp, and the first double fiat (the only two m 


I c; 

Atmeral use) am played with the two long keyi 
which are enclosed by F sharp and B fiau 

Chap, Graces, Choracirrt^ Marks of expretm 

non, umi Abbreviations. 

Of grace?.— The principal graces of melody are, 
the appoggiatuiQ, the shake, the turn, and the 
beat; with the mordent, beat, slide, and spring, 
peculiar to Uie Germans. The i-hicf ornaments of 
harmony are, the arpeggio, tremniido, &c, 

I. The appoggiatiira(vorschlag) is a small note 
placed before a large one of longer duration, from 
which it generally borrows half the value, and al- 
ways occurs on the strong part of the measure. 
The appoggiatura, as written. 



Ah performed. 



When a small note follows a larger one, and 
depends upon that for its time, tlic name of afltcr- 
noiu (nachsclilag) will be used in this work, to 
distinguish it from tlie appoggiatura. 

This grace always occurs on the weak part of 
the measure. 

II. The shake (triller) conxists of a quick alter- 
nate repetition of the note above, with that over 
which the mark ifi placed ; and commonly i inN 
with a turn from the note below. It is usually 
denoted thus ; 


Written. Performed* 

#r 



In this example the upper note h accented: 
there are, however, instances in which the cDin- 
puser sectiiv to have designed that the lower note, 
or that over which the shake is placed, should be 
accented. 

A scries of continued shakes, on notes rising or 
falling by degrees, is called by the Germans triller 
kette, and by the Italians catena di trilli, both 
signifying a chain of shakes. 

I'bc passing shake (pra^ll triller) is expressed in 
Germany by ar particular character; and its de- 
finition vaiics with diffeieni masters, and in dif- 
ferent passages. The explanation of Or. Arnold 
(Op. XII. p. 38.) is therefore gi^en here, with the 
mark he adopted fur it. 

Written. Performed. 



tU. The turn (doppclschlag) employs the note 
above and that below, in the following manner : 
Written. Performed. 

C/i 



Thus, or thus. Thus, or thus. 

The inverted turn begins from the note below. 
(Dr. Arnold, Op. Xll. p. 38). 

Written. Performed* 
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IV. The beat is the reverse of the shake (but 
without the turn), and made generally at the 
«li$tance of the semitone below; therefore all the 
natuiul notes, excepting C and F,reiiuirc the note 
beJoa' them to be accidentally sharpened for the 
beat. 

Written. Performed. 



In some cases of regular ascent, it is recom- 
mended not to make the beat with the semitone, 
unless particularly marked. (See dementi, p. 

In the half beat (zusaronienscblag) the inferior 
note is struck on 'y once, and at the same time 
with the principal note, but is immediately quitted. 
This is frequently used upon the organ, and parti- 
cularly in the base. It may be written by a small 
note, like a short appoggiaturn, and is very si- 
milar to the aceiarcatura of the Italians. 



V. The German mordent (beisser) is a species 
of beat, commencing with the note itself, and is 
either long or short ; thus. 

Long. Short. 



VI. The German heat (aii'^chlag) consists of 
two small notes, which form a skip, and descends 
one degree upon the principal note. 


Writtent Performed. 



VII. The German slide (schleiffer) consists of 
two small notes, which niovi- by degrees ; thus. 
Written. 



Vni. The German spring (srhiu ller) consists of 
two small notes, like the Italian inoideiite, but 
rery distinct ; ihus/t 

Written. Performed. 

till I 1 



To these graces of melody may be added those 
of harmony; the tremolo (behung), or reiteration 
of one note of the choni ; the Ireniando, or gene* 
ral shake of Iho^tedc chOid, and the arpeggio 
(breebung), or iiiVif&tioa ofthe haip, by striking 
the notes of the chord m qpick and repeated suc- 
cession* 

dementi (Introduction, p. 9), has given an ex- 
planation of two different characters used for a 
chord (or combination of several sounds struck to- 
gether), upon keyed instruments* 


s I c: 

1. When a waving line is placed vertically be. 
fore the chord, the notes arc played successively, 
from the lowest ascending to the highest, and re- 
tained down the full time uf the chord. 

2. When anoblique line passes through the chord, 
it is played as before, with the addition of a 
note where the oblique line is placed; but this 
added note i:» not to be kept down. 

Of ike Haraelers. — Characters used in music 
which do nut form a paitofaiiy pirtionlar class, 
like the clefs, notes, rests, sharps, flats, naturals, 
or graces, are the tye or ligature, the pause, the re- 
peat, the direct, the single bar, and the double bar. 
But, as the tyc is similar in >oim to the slur, it 
will l>c classed among the marks of exprestiuii in 
the next section. 

The pause ((ci) is placed over a note, to signify 
that the regular time of the movement is to be de- 
layed, and a long continuance of the sound uiude 
on that part of the mea.surc. 

If the pause is placed uvct a rest, then a stop of 
considerable length is made; and the part must be 
silent. 

The same character is employed in those sonsrs 
of Handel, Has^, Vinci, &c. which have a sccoed 
part, and are marked da capo, to shew the note 
upon which the piece is finally to terminate ; but 
it is not always followed by the double bar. 

The repeat ( ^ ^ isa sign employed to shew the 

place to which the pet former must return to repeat 
the passage. It is usually found in rondos and da 
capo airs ; and it marks that place, in the first 
strain, where the repetition U to commence. I'his 
niaik IS called in Italian, segno, or the. sign. 

The «liri et is a sign employed at tlie end of 
the stair, to shew upon w'hat riegrec the first note 
of the following staff is placed. 

When the inner sides of two bars arc dotted, all 
the iiiea.su res between them are to he rtpeated. 
Sec an instance of this kind of repetition, (H. S. 
1. No. G8 2 “ Sin not, O King — Saul”)* 

The word l>is (twice) is sometimes placed over 
passages of this kind, whether .^the bars aic or aie 
not dotted. 

The double bar is placed always at the cud of 
a movement, and is hoinetiiues ii.>cd at other parts, 
to shew the rhetorical teruiinatioii uf a strain. 

It the double bar is dotted on one or both sides, 
all the rneasui'cs on the same side with the dots 
are to be repealed from the beginning, or from the 
antecedent double bar. 

When the rhetorical termination of a strain 
does not coincide with the grammatical accent, the 
double bar is then totally distinct frbm the single 
bar, and the measures arc only reckoned between 
the single bars, although the double bar may in- 
tervene. 


(H. S. V. No. 374; « Above Measure— Senicle”). 



This double bar does not affect the measuru 
in which it is plaeetl, but the time is kept ex- 
actly os if it were not inserted. 

As it appears, from tbe preceding observa- 
tions, that the double bar is very different and dis- 
tinct from the single bar, the grammatical use of 
the latter must not he confounded with the rheto- 
rical omploymenk of the former. 

If every piece uf music ended with a complete 
measure, and if the necessity of commencing with 
single times did not sometimes exist, the doubto 
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bfHP rnlftla he ncf;tccU‘J ; hnt, ns it « iinportimtto 
Diark tlic tcrfiiiiiatiofi ll!o»e btia^i.s which have 
Ihpir last intnMircs incomplete., tins chaia<;lc'r iv 
aUupted, and lt)e ilouhle h'lr b;iai^ t!ic same ivla- 
tiun to the aCraln as Hie single bar dots to the 
viuasiire. 

' Every nieastire contains a rnfaiii nunihrr of 
iiolc-’, which avc tcrniiontcd Uy iJio siiiglc bar; 
and every strniu iiiclodes a certuin tniiiiiier of inca* 
rui’cR which are terminated by the donhie loir- 

Tlic chief marks qf express'mi are, the slur, and 
the dash or point; to which may be added the iyc, 
or ligature. 

The tye is an arch ilrawn over two notes on the 
same dcicrGc, uniting thum into one. Upon keyed 
insirutnciii 4 ,ihe hrst only is struck; but the tinker 
is kept down diuiiv; the lime of both. 

The tye. is also used to express Uiose syncopated 
tintes which, in the ancient music, were divided 
by the bar. 

The slur is.jS siiTiilar arch, drawn over two or 
more notes, upon d'.trcuvnt degi'ees, and siv^iTies 
that nil the notes are to bn played as smoothly 
and ns lutich united as possible. In vocal riiu:*ic, 

I it is placed over or under all the notes witicii arc 
to b<' Sling to ttie siniie syllable. 

When- the sli# is phiced: only over (wo notes, 
the second is generally iirad«'«bi>rtcr than it3 pro- 
pur length. Forfberly, thU clfect was produced 
by exact notation. 

The dasli is a .«fna1l sti'oke, placed over those 
notes which are to be performed in a very short 
and distinct in»nncr. 

The point is a mark emplovcM] hy many nntbors 
instcud of the d.ish ; but iu principal use is todis- 
tin^roish Hmse imtcs from wiiich nn intermediate 
'’rt'ect, different fimn tlie slur or the dash, is rc- 
tiuired, and yet unitin; both. 

WIem these passages ai*e performcrl on keyed 
.iiistruir.enta, t'.ic Unger is wot. k* pt e.lo.sc, as in the 
#liir, nor raised, as in the dash, hut dropped gently 
on tlie uotc, and taken off before the time fs 
wliidly eoinplcted, 

Th.'Mc arc other marka ofTxpression, which 
have been lately adopLedi to express the ellbct of 
certain Italian terms. 

1. Civscendo, or increasing the sound from 
soft to loud, is marked by an angle, ttie lines 
extdiKliiig to the right. 

D'.miiiuendo, or diminiahing the sound 
fVom loud to soft, by the contrary sign. 

The union of both indicates that the 
first part of the passage i's to b« soff, the 
middle loud, and the tost soft ago in, as 
the figure shews, 

3. RinfoixarKlo is denoted by smaller marks of 
the same klpd, > <, which are to increase or di- 
iaiiH<ih the note as marked. 

Wliea ihetfame n«te,ov similar pa*«angei>» are to. 
he repcatedf. much thno is saved ty .the composer 
andeepytst, ilte use of abbteviatious. 

A singfejjitrokc, over or under a srmibrcTq, or 
throngh tbestnn of a minim or crotchet, divides 
them into ciunvci's; a double stroke into semi- , 
qiiavem ; anda tiipte stroke into denikeuii<iaavei'S 4 
thns, 

(H. S. f. N'>. Ifi ^ ** Let the brieUt seraphim*'). 


uteihc »x>rm iosicuify that wemustpeifmm 
the follow iii}r luitrj, iu the uiauncr iu which the 
fi.st an* 

Ancdh- T kin.l of nlil-u-vution is very frequency 
^l^*cd in nnuiiTti micsii , \ iir. j^roupiiig the stcuts UT 
luiiiiins like tho c of cpuMv«. 

SeviT.il other spcritsi td aliliiTviation are given 
in Koj'I:*’. 1.1 art. .Mikuiyuu*;; **i>d al^ in 

Clemeiiti, p- 3. Shield, p. i 

^ T Vkmt IL— McioiiY, ■ 

Chap, /,»— Qf j/iti reals. 

A particular .succession of single sounds forms 
a melody oriuue. 

Melody has, in respect of tunc, two distinct 
ni.Mfoiis; rh.it of dt glides, and that of skips. 

A intUidv piocecda by dtitrrtCH, whenfH moves 
♦o rhe next liwe or space liboieor below, as iu tlio 
foUvwhig cvuniple: 

(“ Let iinibitmii fire thy mind’*). 




A melody proceeds by skips, when it omits one 
or more degrees as in the following ezjintdc: ■ 

(<‘ When warlike ensigns’’). 






These pass.ige«$. in Italian music, had formerly 
ilM woi’d croine (quavors)^ or scmicromc (semi* 
oiiavcrs), annexed tg tlMgt* At preseat we often 
VOL.V11L " 


In general, degrees and .skips arc iutermUrd ; 
as in the melody of the Kaster hyius. 

(*• Jesius Christ is risen (o-dAy**). 

.JBfr- 


The ilegrecA and skips of m<?lody jarebotb called 
by Hie general term interval; which is the dls- 
truice between two yMUids, -or. tbeif diffhrest^ s)i 
respect of )iit**h. Every interval, therefore, ' im- 
plies two rounds, one aeiitc, the otiicr gmvo; in 
fxmimon Innguagt;, higir and low ; and as, in^iuca- 
soring, it \> usual' to consider the terniinatlon of 
distance morn thou U:c space coutaincd ; so, iii 
music, the AoLos which linut the interval, are 
both called brj^the name of the jiitetfaj. itself* 
Thus, from the P clef to the C def, is cantaiiied the 
interval of a fifth, both tfm*s inclusive; aiul C is 
said to be a liffh above F,«ni Fa filth. beldn’ C. - 

The names of l^•ter^:'.l3 are derived from the 
number of degrees which are coutaiiisd '^twcvis 
Ihe two .sounds; both oxlrmics iK-ing reckoned in- 
clusively. Thus the iidcrvui u£a second cwiisista 
of two (lcgi\>e.s ; ;u)d, as these .may he distant from 
each other, cither by one tone, or by one semitone, 
thoi’c arc con %e(juciit1y two hinds of seconds, viz. 
a inajur second or tone, aud a minor secoud or 
scmuonc. 

The naturoT scale of music, whichf proceeding 
by degrees, inchides both tones and seinituncs, ia 
called diatonic ; a word cumpounded of dia and 
t^nic, from the Greek dia, through, and tmosy a 
tone; because ,ti^c greater number of intervals ia 
the scale, y\z. /lyo.oaLof scvrqy^m tunes. 

The diatonic K-alcincludestVl tlic diflferent in- 
tervaKs furnied by the,j>^ural notes* and ulso alt 
those which are produc^ltn transpusirig the natural 
scale higher or lower, by the employ ment of shaipi 
and flats. Those intenals vrhich exceed the H- 
inits of the octave^ as the iiiiiib, tenth, eleven ih# 
&c. bciDfi only repiicstos of the second, thm^ 
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^itrth, &c. ure omitted here, but will bo parti- 
cularly noticed in treating of harmony. 

Those intervals which are lcs9 than the diatonic 
semitones, as from F to F shaip.dcc. will be cUstri- 
biited, with all other intervals derived from them. 
Into proper class-.'s in tbe third chapter of this 
yiart, upon the ceiiera. 

As the intervals take their names from the num- 
ber of included degrees, so also their species are 
ascertained by the epithets, major and minor, 
given them, ncoording to the number of toues or 
acroi tones contained inclusively octweeu tlieir Ix- 
tremea.^ If the intervals tvere all in the 

icale, eig!it degrees would form only seven inter- 
vals; but^ as there are two diH^icnt ilistai.ccs of 
aemitone and tone, for which the nutatiem by the 
ataff alone • does not provide, there are cotise- 
^ucatljjpbnrteen diatonic intervals. These are dis- 
tingnisfied by the term major or minor, greater 
or less, and, in some few cases, sliarp or flat* 

1. The unison, or the same iileniical sound, al- 
though it cannot properly be reckoned an interval, 
is always coiiBidered as such, when employed in 
harmony ; it is therefore inserted here among the 
intervals of melody. 

U. The minor second is formed by two sounds, 

the di>tance of a diatonic semitone, as B C and 

£ F. C is a minor second higher than B, and U a 
minor second lower than C- The same is true 
with respect to E and F. This interval is some- 
times called the flat second ; and the term is use- 
ful in harmony. It is found also in the othe* 
ncales, between F sharp and G, B flat and A. &c. 

III. The major second or tone, although com- 
posed of two semitones, does not consist of two 
equal parts. This is evident from the notation it- 
nelf; for, if the tone from F to be divided by 
Che s<mnd F sharp, then the intervals between P 
sharp and G, or the diatonic semitone, will not be 
the same as that from F to F sharp, or the chro- 
matic semitone. The former changes one degree, 
the latter remains on tbe same degree ; and hence 
the former is, according to the theory of Zarliuo, 
Hameau, and Pepusch, something larger than the 
latter. The tones and other intervals of the na- 
tural scale are, iu this work, separated into semi- 
tones, &c. by the character called a direct ja£. 

IV. The minor third is composed of three de- 
grees, and contains a tone and a diatonic semi- 
tone between the two extremes. 

It Is also divisible into three semitones, two dia- 
tonic and one chromatic* 

V. The miuor third is composed of three de- 
grees, and contains two tones between the extremes. 

It is idio divisible into four semitones, two dia- 
tonic and two chromatic. 

Vi. The perfect fourth is composed of four de- 
grees, ai^ contains two tones and a semitone be- 
tween the extrecnes. 

It is also divisible into five semitones, three dia- 
lenic and two chromatic. 

VII. sharp fourth is composed of four degrees, 
add contains ihiw tones between the extremes, 
walled the aneihnts, on that account, tritone* 

It is also divisible into six semitones, three dia- 
tonic and three chromatic* 

Thete seven inftsvals (the uniica included) may 
be considered, in a'^chcal point of view, as pri- 
jBiary^ if they are rightly understood, all 

the mraainiiig seven are easily known, being only 
compounded of these. Thus, the fifth is formed 
Iby uniting two of the thirds ;* the sixth, by the 
fourth aod thffd; tbe seventh, by the fifth and 
thpKir and the octave by the fourth and fifth* 
.^ompated witk tba paison, sscofld, tbiid, and 
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fourth, as primary ; the fifth, sixth, seventh, an^T 
eighth, are secondary* This arrangement, how- 
tv€T upefui in the analysis of melody, is imperftx't 
with respect to narniony, and the theoretical classi- 
fication of the diaiunic intervals. The true series 
comprehends the unison, octave, fifth, fourtii, 
thirds, sixths, seconds, and sevenths, in tbe mathe- 
matirai division cf a masicuf stiicg, 

Vlll. The flat fifth is composed of five degrees, 
and contains two tones and two semitones (not 
three tones): it may be dt\ ided into twoniinor thirds. 

Ir is also (like the sharp fourth or tn-tone) di- 
visible into six semitones; and when joined with 
that interval, completes the octave. 

iX. The perfect fifth is composed of five degrees, 
and contains three tones and one semitone: it may 
be divided into a major and a minor third. 

It is a!so divisible into seven semitones; 
when joined with the (purth, completes the octave, 

X> The , minor sixth is composed of six degrees, 
and contains three tones and cvtQ semitones : it 
may be divided into h inin.^r third gnd a fourth. 

It is also divisible into eight semitones; and. when 
joined witii th«^ major th^fd, completes the octave. 

XI. Tnc major sixth is compi'Scd of six drgiecs^ 
and contains four toqes and one semitone-, it may 
be divided into a mijur third and a fourth. 

It is also di vis.ble into nine st initoucs ; and, when 
joined with the rniiiorthird, cumpltites tliu uch^ve. 

XII. The minor seventh is composed of seveiv 
degrees, and contains foiir tones and two semitones : 
it may he. divided into a fifth and a minor thirds 
or into two jicrfect fourths 

U i^ also divisible ioto ti n seinitoi.e'< ; and, when 
joined with the major second, or tone, couiplctus 
the octavo. 

XIII. The major seventh is composed of seven 

decrees, and contains five tones and one .semitone; 
and may be divided into' a fift^ and a third. 

It is also divisible into eleven semitones; and, 
when joined with the miner second, or seiuitdue, 
completes the octave. 

XI\r. The octave is composed of eight degreei, 
and coptalns five tones and two semitones : it may 
be divided into a fifth and a *ourth. 

It is also divisible into^twelve scinitoAcs, and 
may be considered as the replicate of the unison ; 
being naturally produced by human voicei when a 
woman or a child endeavours to sound a unisoa 
with any vocal tone of a roan. 

As the octave consists of thirteen sounds, and 
therefore has only twcKe intervals, it must be re- 
collected, that tne fourteen diatonic intervals, just 
dr^cribed. arc obtained by reckoning the unison a« 
oqe cif them, and by distingutshing between the 
■harp fourth' and flat fifth ; both which are, upon 
keyed i.nstruments, performed with the same k^s. 
The seven notes of the scale form seven different 
species of octave, according to tbe places of the 
two natural semitones; and from these stiedes, di- 
vided each into two parts, by the fifth or by the 
fourth, arise the eight tones at Italy, and the twelve 
modes of Germany. 

When ^ lower note of any interval is placed an 
octave higher, or the higher note an octave lower, 
the change thereby produced is called inversion. 
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The difr^rent intervala (seven), rerhoned .from 
^ch of the seven natural ikotes* form the fallow- 
ing scries; ' 

Five major and wro minor seconds* 

Three Titajnr and, fbur tiitrior thirds* 

Six perfect and one sharp, fourth. 

To these «iay be added ^their mversipnt : 

Two major and 'five, minor seycinhs. 

Four major and three minor sixths. 

Six perfect pnA one flat fifth. >• 

^11 Che major intcivals become minor., by inver- 
sion, and aTl' the minor intnvais Lccoii.e rnajr r; 
the :»harp fourth beCemes the flat filth, and tlie 
iini'foii inverted becomes the octave. 

Ihe rfiajor seventh oC the kt.y, from its resem- 
blance to rhe tritone (its higher note being t>ne of 
t\ie tvro sounds which forin the sharp fourth j, is 
sometimes called the sharp seventh. 

Uatncuu terms the intervals of the third, fifth, 
and seventh, fundamental ; and derives the others, 
vi,;. the second, fourtli, and sixth, by inversion, 
reckoning them downward, from. the octave of the 
former. ' 

All these Intervals are found in the diatonic or 
natural scale ; and, when this scale is transposed 
to any other pitch, higher. or lower, by the use of 
shaips or flats these intervals remain the same, 
as will be more fully seen hereafter. 

Of all the diattmic intei^als, rhe two thirds, 
major and min.''r, are by far the most important, 
and ought to be very perfectly undcrstoo<I$ since 
Upon them depc^nds the nature of the.$cale or mode; 
and the thirds gi;v their own epithets to the whole 
series of ihc seven notes, the scale itself being called 
majorj when the tltiid is greater, and ndnoi, when 
the third is lesser. 

There Is another distinction, in .respect of me- 
lodibs formed rf diatonic inurvals, which, although 
ill some measure obsolete, is* yet useful for the 
student to understand. Those melodies which 
have their principal notes contained between the 
key-note iind Us octave are termed authentic di- 
rect, or piincipal. 

Those niclo'iies, on .the contrary, which “have 
theii principal notes am tamed between the fifth of 
the key and its octave (or twelfth), are termed 
plagal, oblique, qr ci'llateral. 

% these divis'.oiis of the octave, authentic 
and plagai^ .are formed, the arrangcnients of the 
eight Italian tones, and twelve German modes, be- 

fore-meniioned. 

» • ■ ' 

C^ap. //. — 0/ twMfUtnt a$^ dixfon^fit Intervals, 

Although the teriiis consonant and dissonant are 
jcfiiefls used i« harnior}y,yvt they arc applicable, in 
.a great measure,, tq the classing of intervals in 

The 'd^totiic intervals a{e therefore divided into 
cbosoitanf ^nd dissonant. Those whii'h are most 
agreeable to car, as the octave, fifth, fourth, 
both the thirds,^jM thesisrfis.arc called con- 
sonant; those when compared with the 

others, are less agreefible to the ear, as both the 
secohds,\both'<ht sevembs, with the sharp fourth, 
are called t^Sonant. ' 

Tbd tefnV dissonant is thought, by son^e authors, 
inappHcaMe to the degrees of melody which seem 
rrsore natural to the numan voice than the skips. 
This, however, is a prejudice, which a further con- 
sideration ol harmony Will remove. 

The foregoing arrangemenl shevgs the propriety 
of di-tihgui‘»hing the species of seconds, thirds, 
sixths, and sevenths, by the epithets major and 
painor, according to she jaumber of semiteneg in- 


eluded between the extiemeii t wjiilc thq 
tion of perfect is reserved for tbe foujith apd ii^tk 
with' the terms shaip and fiat, when 
mttone higher or lower. 

1 liothpds and sixths, whether major or irdiior^ 
arc a'way, cohwnant; the secends and tevenrba 
always ihssonani; hut ihr louiih and fifth ate 
consonant only when perfect; nheii sharp oc 
fiat, they are dissonant. The alteration of these 
two last intervals., therefore, place?, them in dif- 
fident classes ; and, although the terms major and 
minor have sometimes; been applied to the fourtli 
and fifth, in the. presetit work those terms will not 
be used- 

The consonant intervals are subdivided into per* 
feet and imperfect. The unison (or prime), the 
octave, fifth, and fnimh, are called p«||||t, be- 
cause .they are immutable, never chanPB from 
major to minor (or the cotittaiy),but becoming dis- 
sonant whenever altered sharp, flavor iiaturaU 

The thirds and sixths are called imperfect, be- 
cause they are liable to change from major f» 
minor (or the contrary), still lemaming consonant. 

^'hc seconds, sevenths, sharp fourth, fiat fifth, 
with all the cbroniutic and enharmonic intervals^ 
arc dissonant. 

Acconling to this classification, dvery passage oC 
melody which moves by degrees, consists of dis- 
sonant intervals; but, as every other note is, in 
general, a transient sound, placed between two 
consonant notes, these seconds have not that 
ilibhness which is found in the passages whicla 
move by skips, as the sharp fourth, flat fifth,’ 
minor and major sevenths, tkc. 

All dissonant seconds in melody, am either 
passing or rhanging notes; and these are either 
regular, when found on the weak parts of the mea- 
sure, or irregular, when used on tbe strong parts. 
If, thereK^re•' these ornamenral note.s are' taken 
away, a scries of consonant intervals will remain. 

A .*!uccessive series of jierfect fifths is not to bo 
found in melody, and hence is forbidden in har- 
mony. In melody, they would -exceed the limits 
of our regular scale, as well as the compass of the 
voice ; and, in harmony, they would produce new 
and unconnected .scales, of which the species, 
major and minor, would he undettfrmined, through 
the omission of the thirds and sixths. 

Cliap ///.— Q/’ the Gciwro. 

That scale of music which proceeds chiefly by 
tones, called diatonic, has been explained, and 
constitutes the principal part of every piece of 
music. 

When all the artificial sounds are inserted be- 
tween the natural sounds, a scale is formed of se- 
mitones alone, and calU d chroniatic. 

When a scale yet smaller in its intervals ig' 
formed, which contains in some places quarter- 
tones. it is called enharmonic. 

These three acalcs, the diatonic, the chromatiCt 
and the enharmonic, form the three genera or 
kinds of melody now in use ; and, although the 
terms ar6 borrowed frqm the Greek authors, yet 
the modern ideas annexed to them are considera- 
bly different from their ancient .signification. 

The origin of the term diatonic genus has been 
explained. The chromatic takes its name from 
the Greek word chroma, colour, because the in- 
terspersed semitones give an ornamental effect to 
the diatonii’ or simple melody ; and the enharmo- 
nic was so called, from its supposed excellence, 
beifig en-harmonic, that Is, extremely musical. 

Tiic two last genera (chromatic and enbarm^ 
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Ti?r.) arc never used alone, bul always intermiired 
With the iliutoAic. Hence, it has been asserted. 
Dial all the gcmra, exrept the diatonic, are irre- 
triciiibly !n;-.t Thai they arc lost to us, in the 
precnc i^ciiso of the ancient descriptions, is uii- 
donotediy tiue ; but vts still recain the term chro- 
matic, in a signifi'catiuzi esktre nic'y analogous to its 
pr:niiiive ineauing, and it seems proper also to re- 
tain the ’erms d'aioinc and enharmoniCt 

Tlie rhrofnanc scale -.ci crally ascends by sharps, 
and descends bv liacs, us in the fi llowing eiiain- 
pie : 



Fr-jm this scale several inttivais, not jet de- 
scrit ^d, arf^c, wiiich arr all .)::-c-)rd:uit, and arc 
cKi-rdy iiivd in melody, ithhou.i'h rht-y appear si mc- 
by I'cceni'f*, in haimi^'ir.cal combmunOLS. 

r;'C cbioinatic ‘‘.iMle toiv^ists ot tnirtcen souncK 
wh th cfintnn twelve imeivais bt,twe<:n them. 
Peven of ihe.ie h.ive been all t;:dy dcsoriU-d, amoiig 
thi. iDtrrtals; the ri'muj.lng five form 

pitoih r sptoits ol mtK,rvH!s, cal'al e:tircnic or 
clitinna'ic ' 1 thc^f ilv chromtitjc semttone, the 
eMttmc ;dii:p -econd, ild third, uiui flat lourih, 
are simple or piiimrivj; the extreme sl'.aip iilth, 
siiaip siuth, ilat seventh, aud ha; eigluii, are coin# 
pound OT denvjuive. 

1. 'I'liv* ohroniiuic semitotie is the d’stance 
or interv:!l between any note, and that Mine note 
elcvatul by a sharp, or drpr ^scrl by a fi'if. 

'I'liis 'icniiUxie was tcirncd by the P> ihaj:orcans 
apotomc, and the diai n.ic .eniUone w'js icrined 
limina. They c.*mcn<hd, that the ajimonio, or 
disu-.icc from JJ Ji.*-'. to ii iKiini.il, vvas Uir,':r ihan 
the limnia, or di uacc trom .\ to li rlat. It isikhv, 
however, demorisiratcd, by the cxpcrimtiiis of 
Mifcniic, &c ik.c. that the theory »■( iCaiHn.» and 
Salin-is is true; namely, that the iutcrxal InunA 
to £1 Ihu is the mrjor bCiununc, and th it fiom ii 
fiat to & iiatural is the minor semicoiic, conn ary 
to the noiiicnclatitrc of Bc-etbius and the Pythago- 
reans. 

In ihc chrom itic scale, the semitones arc alter- 
natcly chrumatio hiu\ diaUsnc; ami, as there nre 
only five of ihe toruicr, while thtic arc ^'e\cn of 
the latter, two diatonic vcniitoxies will be found in 
sncci-'S.Mon, at the place where tlic nnciiral semi- 
tone occurs. 

From this important imrival (tlv chromatic se- 
yniione) aiise all the iwlui rhionuiic intervals; 
they are -all diatonic dMaiu-c^, tneit.iied oi dim:- 
rished by this tn^rval ; anu b.jncc th^y all take 
the additional chromatic cpiilici < 1 extreme. 

It. The extreme sharp second consists of a tone 
and a chromatic .semironc, bcic.!;comp tsed of two 
degrees. Upon keyed nisnumcnts, rhis is the same 
as the minor third; which, however, consists Of 
a tone and a diatonic semitone, and theiclore con* 
tains three degrees. 

III. The extreme Rat third c>'nsi«'i of two dia- 
tonic semitones, being compo'^t.! ot ibrce degrees; 
and is the minor thud, tUmini'i.^,d b) tl-.c* chioraa- 
tic semitone. Upon kejiid I meuss, this is the 
•ame as the tone, wmeh conuins only two de- 
grees. 

. IV, The extreme tiat fourth c^!lsi^ts of a tone 
and two diatonic xcniirani.^,, being composed of . 
lour decrees ; and is th.e pcrfc-ct fourth, diminished 
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by the chromatic semitone. Upon keyed instni 
mciits, this is the same as the major third, whici 
contains only three degrees. 

These three last intervals, viz. 

The extreme sharp second, the extreme fla 
third, and the extreme f'*at fourth, when invertcil 
become the following: the extreme Hat seventh 
the extrcihe sharp sixth, the extreme sharp fitth- 

V. 'rhe extreme sharp fiUh is the perfect fitth 
increased by the chromatic semitone, and consist 
of four tones, forming hve degrees. On keyed in 
srruments.it tl.e same as the miiioi .sixth, whirl 
consists of six degiecs. This interval is seldon 
found in melody ; but its inversion, ihe extrem 
fiat fourth, is geiieialiy taken in its place. It i 
also divHible into two major tl.irds. 

VI. The extreme sharp sWth :s the major sixth 
increasc'd by the- chromatic semitone, and consist 
of five tones, forming six degrees. O.i ivcyed in 
strumetits it is the minor seventh, which consist 
of seven degrees. 

It is also divisible into a major third and shar 
fourth. 

VII. The extreme flat seventh is the raiuor fx. 
vendi, diminished by the chromatic scnutont, an 
cciisibU cf tour cones and two diatonic st-nlltonc^ 
friin'iij;, scviii degrees. On keytd iijstjumi-i.ts it i 
tin: loujor :Axth, winch only co.ui^ts of six degree! 
It is also rUvjsibk into three minor thirds. 

VI II. The extrrme fiat ci^iinh is the octave, di 
ininishrd liy the chionKUii.. i.em'.torie: it is neve 
used in melody, but is bonictiincs found m tian 
sic III p-issagCN tt harmony. 

When a .‘trie'; is-iormecl by uniting the ascend 
ing witlii the de‘:rcnd!ng scale of rhe chroniati 
gcnu.{, a m*w' hurl ol music an<ies, hy the use o 
the Intel v.d foinjcd b^iawtn the bharpened not 
and the Rat of the iK\t MicvcerliAg note above 
I'liis scale is called euhaiinouie, and co^ddns at 
t*r%als smaller than ilic semitone; hicb, al 
ihop^h not c.:arily iult the st.niii inf;, are, how 
evti*, fiotn th'^ii neir appre.ich • ) tb.it ijuantity 
vaUed the diesis (that is, the division), or e^uarU: 
tunc^^. 

To form this iuiervvd, it is nccfsMry that, of am 
two notes which arc dij^tant i>y the toiie, the highc.s 
should be deprer.:>e(l, and thv, lowest elevated, b; 
the chromatic Gemiion»- Thus, fr m G to A is.j 
tone. Now, if G sh.*rp be taken instead of G 
and A flat instead of A, the diflcrencc betwcci 
these extremes of the two chromatic semitones, C 
sharp and A ilat, will form the ciiharmunic diesis 
or quarter tone. 

I'o understand this, it must be observed, that 
the interval of a tone, in the theory of harmo 
nics, is not alv^ays the same. That tone which ii 
between the fourth and fifth of the scale, -is sop 
posed to be divided into nine small parts, tcrmec 
commas ; while that which is between the flftt 
and sixth of the major scale, is divided only intc 
eight commas. , The diatonic semitone consists oi 
five commas, and the chrointticwrmiione of three, 
or four, ^cording to the magnitude of Che tone. 

The t^ chrom dic semitones, therefore, being 
taken from the minor tone (of eight commas), 
leave a re.<idue of two commas for tlie diesis oi 
quarter tone: hence on the Temple organ, and or 
some other in*itrument3, the tones from G to A, 
andfioiii Dto K (which ate natinully minor, or oi 
eight commas), are divided into throe parts, by twe 
distinct Iceys, one for G sharp, another fur A flat : 
also one for O sTiarp, and another for E flat. Bui 
upon keyed instruments, in general, the temprra- 
tueut, or method of tuuiiig» is sucb| that 
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&il«glc short key between the two longer 
oerveo for bcAh purposes* that between O and A 
being turned higher than. .G sharp, and lower than 
A flat. 

The enharmonic scale difklcs each tone into two 
cliromatic bciaiiones nnd the quarter tone $ thus. 



Tn some examples of the enharmonic scale, the 
intervals, F fiat and £ sharp, as also C (lat and A 
sharp, are inserted; but they- do net belong to 
that scale. I'his distance, ns Dr. Pepusch ob- 
serves, is smaller than thi* quarter tone. 

This arises from the division ot tlie diatonic se- 
mitone into two quarter tones, and a smaller in- 
terval, ceruie^l the hyperoohe, which is found by 
theoretical calculation to be nearly a comma and a 
half. 

Such are the three modern genera, the diatonic, 
ciiromatic, and enharmonic. 

CAap, lYj^Of Kajs or SceJ^n, mid of thtir tm Modti^ 
major atid panor. 

A diatonic scalC; of which the notes benr cer- 
tain reladons ui one principal note from which 
they are all, in s* me rc’^pects, derived, and up<m 
which they all uepend, is termed a key ; and the 
principai note is callcfl the key not**, or tonic. 

liv'. sy scale in wh.ch the two <liaumic .'icniilones 
arc found between the third and frmrtli degrees/ 
and between the seventh and e-ghth degrees, as- 
cending, flora the Umic, is termed the major mode 
of that'key ; because the interval between the tonic 
and its third (^or 'median 0, consists of two tones; 
that is, of the gieaier third. Tlie only series of 
this mode among the natural notes, is tli.it which 
comm*, nces with 0 ; and hence this key inu.st be 
taken as sii example of all the major scales. 

hvciy '.cale in winch the two diatonic semitones 
are fo.Jtul between the second and third degrees, 
and between the fifih and .sixth d*grecj^as as- 
ccnvling fiom the tonic, is termed the minw mode 
of that key ; because the interval between the to- 
nic and its third (or mediant), con-^ists only of one 
t<.nc and one semitone, that is, of the les.^er third. 
The only setics of this mode among the natural 
nou-s, is that which co.uiineiices with A ; and 
hence thi.s key may be taken as an example of all 
the minor scales. Sec K£:y. 

We have already shewn how the introduction 
of sharps changes the pitch of the tunc, without 
altering the relative intervals of the scale. All 
the other major keys with sharps are consi* acted 
. jui the -same roanner, viz. by sharpening the fourth 
of former key, to make a new sharp seventh, 
or bskdlng note, to the following scale. 

, lthasr..been also shewn tha| the introduction of 
a new ilar $ake 9 ‘'jpUcc on tbe^.:aeveTith of the ori- 
jSinal key, which then becom& the .subdominant 
or fouTtiv:.Oh the next scale: hence are formed 
scales-w'tth flats. • ^ 

When the whole number of sharps and flats are 
placed at the clef, instead of being occasionally 
Inserted before each note as they occur, such coU 
kcriun of. sliarps, or of flats, is termed the signa- 
lare. . . • 


Signatures of scales with sharfis. 
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Signatures of scales wrth flats. 



•^c scale of V sharp with six sharps, being the 
Ame on keyed instiumciits as that of Q flat wkh 
SIX flats, all the signatures heyotnl si.\' may be C»- 
pressed by a smallcf number, by cliungiug the 
name of the tonic. 

Thus C shar]) with seven sharps, is the same 
asD flat with five flats j and C Wat with seven 
flats, is the same as B with five sharps, &c. See, £cc. 

The minor scale not only differs from the 
major, as before observed, in the plucc of its semi- 
tones, but also in the variation of its scale, of 
which the ascending series differs from the de- 
scending one* 

The miiior mod& requires, that w|||hever the 
seventh of the scale (which is naturally a tone be- 
low it) asLcnds to the eighth, it should become 
sharp, as the proper leading note or sharp seventh 
to the trinic. New, the iiiscv.iioti of this essmiial 
note in the signature, would appear irregular; it i.<i 
therefore always omitted in the Nignatorc:, and 
placed accidtnt'ally before the seventh which it is 
to elevare, whenever thn mclodv requires ns use. 

Th'it this leading note or sharp scvtrth is es- 
sential to the key, ahhough not to us signal uie, 
may be proved by pcirorming the suhs: queue me- 
lody, omitting the sharp K. 


Our fears arc now.*') 



In which instance, the hardiness pn>duccd by P 
natural, if taken instead of F bhurp, is cxucrncly 
perceptible, 

As the signature, therefore, docs not dccic’c/the 
key or scale of tliC movement, a careful ohscr- 
Viition must he made, whether any accidental 
sharps or naturals occur in the fii.st ph ase or sec- 
tion. If any such are found, the tunic is on the 
next degree above th<*m ; bur, if none ore used, 
then the signature itself detcritiincs the major 
tonic, which is u!w.ivs the note uhove the last 
sharp, or the fourth note below the lest flat. 

liie accidental sharp ustd in the minor mode 
raises the minor seventh of the sc'dc a chi-omaiic 
semitone: hence the minor scalu maybe i^nd to 
belong to the chromat'c j'jenu.s 

The minor scale whrse tonic is found on the 
sixth note ascending of that nr-*] or scale which has 
the same signatur.*, is termed ibe relative minor, 
bectiusc its signature is similar to that of thn 
other. 

'I'hesc tonics, it may be observed, are one de- 
gree below ilic ia>t sharp of the Mgnathre. 

In the signatures with HjIs, the relative minor ' 
(*'.r sixth of the key) is always on the'thiid cegree 
atuivc the last flat. 

Every major sc.ale, when its third and sixth are 
depressed by the chromatic scmitr,nc, becomes a 
minor scale on the same key note, and will be 
called the tonic minor. 

But, as tire signature requires that the ts-sential 
sharp seventh should not be ins^-rted at the clef, 
the o nic minor must have in its signature another 
flat, ir.aUmg m all three flats more, or three sharps 
less rhan the miijor scale of the same key rote. 

' 'I h.tt -change wiuVh ari-ic* from the perform- 
ance of thfc same melody in a higher or lower 
pftcli, is called tramposition. 
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lEr^rf tmAody in a major scale may be trans* 
|>o*ecl iiito a^iy other major scale, by altering the 
signature according to the pitch of the new 
tonic, 'rite t>anie alteration may take place in 
every minor melody. When, however, any 
tune 19 performed in the relativf, or in the tonic 
minor, which tune was origin^ ly major, such 
citHiige is opt. called traitsposiiudn, but variation.^ 
When, in the course of a melody, the tonic is 
changed, and the original >»caie altered, by Uie 
' |ntr(»doCtHin of a new sharp or fl it, such change 
|s called^ moiliilation. Thi» will be further ex- 
plained in treating of harmony. 

.Every sca£e has two others immediately coiv> 
fiecti*d with it . one on the fifth above, which 
adds a n<-w sharp to the hignature ; the other on 
the fifth below (or fourth above!, which adds a 
pew flat tH the signature. These two ucalcs are 
called attendant keys; an epithet given them by 
Dr. Bodice, in his inanuscripts. 

As every major key has a relative minor, and 
as this relative ininoji;, habits two attendant keys, 
hence ari'e. from every signature, six scales, 
nearly coinected with each other: three with 
major thirds, and three with minor thirds. 

Of tlie^c two are {.•rincipal, \iz. the major and 
minor ol the signature itself ; and four arc sub- 
ordinate, viz. the attendant keys, both of the 
major aud of the minor : the/ie require another 
sharp or flat, to complete their fcales, when a 
iniMlulation (<ccurs. 

Thus, in the major scale of C, its attendant 
scalc.4 arc Cl (its iiftli), with one sharp, and E (its 
fourth), with one flat ; to which are annexed the 
relative minor A, and its two attendant scales, 
viz. B minor with one sharp, and D minor with 
one flat. 

The same arrangement takes place in every 
key ; and it is necessary to observe, that when 
the minor key first laKcn, the major key of the 
same signature in called the rclaiive major, and it 
found on die minor tlurd above the original 
minor key-note. 

Chap, V^Of the '^unVtief of the Notts which fww- 
pose the Scale. 

Every one of the scveti notes which form the 
iicale of any key, maior <'r minor, has* an eflect 
peculiar to itself: frcixn thi.s eHecl they derive 
particular uair.es, whi h are these. 

' 1. The tonic, or key-note, before described is 
that chief sound upon winch all regular melo- 
dies depend and with which they all terminate. 
All its octaves, above or below, arc callt^ by tlie 
same name. 

II. The dominant, or flfth above the key-note, 
is that sound whirli, froin i's jmiucdiate con- 
nexion witli^he tonic, is said lojj^jvemit; that 
is, to requirf(the«toiiic to be heard after it, at tlie 
flnal perfect Ci^enee in the b-ise. 

Hi. The subdomlaant, or fifth below the key- 
note, is also a species of governing note, as it re- 
quires the tonic to l>e1seard after it in the plsgal 
cadcnco. It is the fourth in the regular ascend- 
ing scale of sev'cn notes, and is a tone below the 
domitiapt ; but tliu term arises from its relation 
to the tomc, as (he flhh bt.'r/v. 

Thes^ three piincipcd sounds, the tonic, domi- 
nant, and aubd m-nant, are the radical parts of 
inre^scale-; of the minor, as well as of the major. 
A/2 flleicidics whatcviT m derived from these 
Mwa^r^ad are wholly 4|li^ndcnt upon them. 
•^SSiV.' The leading ni)wi;ot sharp seventh of the 
*e),iftcalUd, mGeitaiiny, the eubbcmitone of 


the mode. This » always the major third «b«ve 
the dominant, and therefore, in the minor tcalet, 
requires an accidental sharp or natural, when- 
ever it occurs* . ^ 

y. The mediant, or middle note between the 
tonic and dominant ascending, varies according 
to the mode ; being the greater third iti .the ma- 
jor scale, and the less third in the mipor scale. 

VI. The subrnediant or middle note between 
the tonic and subdoroiuaRt descending, varies also 
according to the inode, being the greater sixth in 
the major scale, and the lesser siiui in the minor 
scale. 

VII. The supertonic, or second above the key- 
note, has seldom been distinguished in England 
by thi.H or auy other appellation. In theory, it is 
considered as a variable sound, being a comma 
higher in the major settle tlmii when the moilo 
changes to the relative minor. 

The leading iiuie and the subdominant are tho 
two cliaractRi'istic sounds, by one of which every 
scab*, wlielhor major or minor, is known, and its 
tunic luiiticdiately ascertained. 

Thus, ill sliarp signntiiits, the leadini; note is a 
specicaof Index, which points iuvnridbly lu the 
iicxf dcs;'r/ce above, as its major .tonic : this is al- 
ways tile last sharp in the nisiior mode. 

Ill flat signatures, the subduminant is also a spe- 
cies of iOdex, which jioints to the fourth degieo 
below, as Us major tonic: this is always the last 
flat ill tiie major mode. 

Ill the minor modes whose signatures have less 
than four sharps or four flats, the subdundnant, 
being always one of. t lie natural notes, is uot ap- 
parentiy a i^aractcristic of the key ; and there- 
fore, in tho^e inodes, the leading note is the only 
eertai:i iridex^.froin which the key-note is to be 
fuuiid. ^ 

'I’he great iiDportanc.e of these two notes np- 
pcai's ev'hicnt, when, in occasional nfiodulatioii, 
the new key is required to be found by their 
asristancc. In all flat signatures (F major, B flat 
major, E fl.it major, &c.) the leading note is a 
natural^ and this js the sharp sjeventh of the 
key. 

In the sharp signatures, on the contrstfj', the 
subdominanr is rli^tingvished hy a natural, and 
re.piires, in mudul.itiun, the ujteration of the 
sluirp ill the si'.j;natiii'e. 

Hence it appears, that whenever the charac- 
terisiic iio'o of the new key is marked by a natura.l 
that Hill tiral alway.s has the effect of a sharp, or 
of a flat; of a sharp, when it is a leading uotc^ 
of a fl.it, when it is a ;aihdomiiiaiit. 

In the music of Corelli, Gcminiani, Handel, 
&c. the general rules of Anting the tonic, either in 
the major mode, hy the characteristic notes of tt^ 
signature, or in the minor mode, by the. leading 
note accidentally inserted, are not a1ways''sufll- 
cleiit. ^ 

When, instead ]||Bhe comple^ scries of sharpr 
or flats of the signature, the last sharp or flat ii 
suppressed, And iiiseited accidentally when re 
quisitc (likHlK* leading note of the minor mode) 
such deviairon from the usual method of ootatioi 
will, in this work, be termed the ancient sigda 
torR. 

Thus, in the seventh and twelfth sonatas (o 
violin solos) of Corelli, opera quinta, the signa 
tares appear to be either C major, or A, its taVi 
five oiiiior; but (hqaccideotal notes, C sharp an 
B flat, shew that the real key is I) minor, and tb'r 
the B flatt which is used in the inuUcru siguatun 
is omitted at the clef. 
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of t1l« Cnci^iit Aijrnaturo of D minor 
■nay also be found in the third ami lifth conceito^ 
»f Gemiuiant, oi>ern secoudn;' and in the fourth 


concerto of opera tersa. For insta'ncr, the hrat 
liiovement ufhia third fiipmerto begin ihua i . 



Here the key is known to be V, by the aeeideiitai 
C sharp, and* to be also J) rninur, by the naturair 
F, which remains unaiured, as in the sigua- 
tare. 


^ The same ancient method of notation is somc- 
timeik fonnd in the key of G major^ where the 
ahurp of the leading note F, h insoitcd acci- 
dentally when requisite; as iiiHbe following ex- 
ample from the first chorus of HaudeFs Oratorio 
of Saul, tlowexcellent thy name, O Lord. One 
•f Che iiiterincdiatc moveinentii cominf uces thus : 



Here the key is known to be O by the sharp be- 
fore llu‘ F, which is used in the second aji a 
ihinl below the A; and the B natural of thy clef 
shews it to be G major. 


PaKT 111. lUftMONT. 


CAerp* the Tried. 

Two or more melodies, hcafd at thoianmc time, 
form harmony; and the rlitLivnt ccfinblnations of 
in harmony aiv termed clM^rds. 

The uuicn of any sound with jtif'third (major 
or minor) and its p<M'toot fifth, forms the harmonic 
triad, or coninntu chord. 

Tliis is termed the major or minor triad, ac- 
cording to the Tiatiiro of its third. 

Wl.on the octave of the lowest note is added, 
four sounds are heard in the harmony. 

'I'lieie are also, besides these tno eon'Coiiant 
triiuts, two dissonant triads; one diatonic, the 
other chromatic. 

I. I'iio diatonic dissonant triad, or cliininishfd 
triad of the Germans (R, D, F) consisU of two 
minor thirds. 

II. The chromatic dissonant triad, or super- 
fluous triad of the ohrorna'^ic scale (C, E, G sharp), 
eunsists of two'inajor thiids. 

The consonant triads are formed of the two 
dissimilar thirds,, major and minor, united; the 
dissonant triads are formed of two similar thirds, 
both minor 4ir htith major. 

Jn ,tbe natural diatonic scale there are six 
coKi'sQoant triads ; three major and thicc ui'iiior. 

AM tie tniM‘»r triads become minor, by flatten- 
ing their thirds t and a)yi||te iiiuior triads 
bvi^ome major, by. sharpe|||P their thirds ; 



Tie 4.iatomc. dissonant triad has (by licence) 
its fitird sometimes flattened and sometimes 
sharpeued; and thus are formed two altered 
triads, which are very seldom uged. - 
• Tliese altered tiiads consist of a major and 
an. extreme fiat third, and are conscqucnliy both 
tfhroouitic. 


T^e prime, or lowest note flf the trindy 
nUled by Rameau its fundatpeutg) base. . lu tlMp 
woyk, the term ladical basel' or simply tlw root, 
will he adopted. 

The roots of the two consonant trinds are 
easily understood, as every radical base must bat e 
a perfect ftllh ; but the rorjr.s of tlic two dissmnwt 
triads and of the tw«> altcn'd tiiails cannot be ex- 
plained till the nature i>f distgirds is known. 

When the three sounds of the triad are tak^u 
as au acc(»mpauinieiit, and the rout remains 
in the base, the chord assumes three dillertiut 
positions. 

*‘The flrst position ts th.it of 3d, 5‘Ji, and $th. 

The second, of 3th> 8th, and 3J. 

The third, of 8th, 3d, and 6th. 

U ipiist bu observed, that the second posltincr, 
in if-ality, con'sist.s of the fifth, eighth, and teuih, 
and the third position, uf the eighth, tenth, and 
tw'eifth of the root; but, as the tenth atsd twuitih 
arc octavos of the third and fifth, at d us they aie 
rcpii.'ScDtod by tho sumo Ritters, they are also 
called by the names of third and fifth, whatever 
mav be their disiancetK :thovc> the root. 

When the IovvcnL note, insteatl of being the 
root, is the third or tbo fifth of the triad, sucl^ 
change is t( tuunl iuvc.Muu. 

The vtvtmions o/' the tnnd differ from its posi- 
tions; as the former relate to titc whole har- 
mony, iticliidirig the bare, and the latter to the 
nccoiuimn'ineut alone, independent «if the base. 
Uciice evci y triad bus three positions, hut only 
two iuverhiuns ; for, when the loot isio the bu«;n, 
tho chord is called divect, whatever may be tha 
positions of the accouipauimcnt* 

J. The chord of the sixth, is the first mversiort 
of the triad, when the ba.se note b<;comcs the 
third of the harmony, instead of tl.>o root. This 
chord, in the figures of thorough base, is expressed 
hy nfi; to which aUv) belongs the third oftlie 
lowest note (or fifth of the rool); and, in tho 
piMcdcc of counterpoint, tho oc!n\e t»f the lowest 
note is cither omiUi <1, or, if four pans arc requi- 
site, the sii.i-th or ihf* thiril may be doubled. 

The same arrcngeuicnt takes p!a* c in the minor 
triad, and its tiist ifiverslon : in the fit st inversion 
of the diatonic Itiad, B, D, F, however, the sixth 
is never doubled, but lite octave preferred, when 
four parts arc requisite. 

A stroke through the figure six, thus ^ , elevates 
the sixth note from the has: , a cliromatic xeini- 
toue, and when used ou a iiiinur sixth, makes it 
the first inversion of the dissonant trind.^ ’ , 

When t!ie same nw»k occurs on a major sixth, 
it makes it tho first inversion of the altei'Cd 
tiiad. 

These two chords, which are of greut iinporU 
a«me, will bo hereafter di'-tinjinisbed by the uainet 
of tho sharp sixth and of the -extr^ftka sharp 
sixth ; the first always nccotnpauied^ by a miuor, 
and the second by a maj fr third. 

IL The chord of the f:i>arth and sixth, is the 
second inversion of the triad, when tho base note 
is the fifth of the haimbny, instead of tho root. 
It is expressed, in thorough base, by a 4 under a 
fi, and, in four parts, the three positions of the 
triad :ire used as its accompaniment uitliout any 
regard (as in the chord of the sixth) to the omis- 
jiion of one nolo, or tb“ doubling of another. 

Before the haiinonical ■ ncrc'.sion of triads 
can be rightly iiridi.r.stcoJ, if is nerv*«ary w 
explain the different nnitit^iis of the parts ivlu'ch 
cunstitttta baruiony. Two of tbeic ...e 
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There are several other seventTis/ used in har- 
mony, upon the difie eiit' tritdH of the so^Ie 
(whether cnnsonaoi or dissonant)., in (rath modes. 
These seventbe, although .not eaacUy chords of 
the uominant, are nevertheless used In its vlai^; 
to avoid mudnlation'. They also pieserve a nni- 
form motion iu tire progression of their routs, and, 
at tJ)o same time, pi'odnce a tn«!iKiy, descend- 
ing by dogreelf in the original kov. These 
are, 

1. The minor sevenths with minor tblids, 
on the triads of A, D, and E, which belong to 
A^minor. 

If. The major sevenths with major thirds, on 
the triads of C and F, which lielong to G 
major. These are often found in passages uf 
transition. 

III. The minor seventh with the flat fifth, 
upon B. 

IV. The extreme flat seventh, upon G sharp 
in A minor, formed of three minor tlii.ds. 

The st^T' nth, consisting of four sounds, ad- 
mits of four d<ff rent position**. 

The first position is *hat of 3il, 5tli, 7th, and 
8th. 

The second, of5tli,7tli, 8tli, and 3d. 

The third, of 7tn, 8tn, iM, and 5tli. 

^'ho foiiitli, of 8th, 3d. 5tb, and 7th, 

Tiiesc pusitions, like those of the triad, contain 
the tcntfi, tweirtfi, and fourtcentb of the root, 
when the third, fitlli, and seventh, are takem above 
the octave. 

Thn harmony, which consists of four^liflorent 
sounds, has, consequently, three inversions, be- 
sides its diifct form of 3d, 5ih, and JWjb, just 
dcscriberl. v ’ 

I. Tiie chord of the fifth and sixth is tl:e first 
inversion of ilio dominant seventh,' when the 
lowest note becomes the third of the mol. In 
thorough base it is expressed by a 3 under a 6 
(to which the third is understood), and, in prac- 
tice, the octave of the base note is omitted. 



II. The chord of the third and fourth is the 
second inversion of this harmony, when tlie lowest 
note becomes tfie lifth of the root. It ought, ac- 
cording to ita dcrivation, to be expressed by a 3 
under a 4 (to which the sixth is understood); 
but, as the fourth (or proper rout of the hartnnny) 
it not' pleasing to the car, it is usually 

Thus, the ch(^ appears as a sjiaple sixtoBlI 
also as the first inversiou of the oHinic disswBt 
triad, D, F, B. ” 

III. The oh Did of the second andTuur^ is the 
third inversion of thi^ harmony, when the lowest 
note becomes the discord, and the triad com- 
tnenres on the next degree above. It is expressed 
by a 2 under a 4 (to which the 6th is understood), 
sometimes by a s done. 

The descent of the part in which the dominant 
seventh Is Ibniid, is eaSlcd its resolution ; and, as 
before observed, that descent is ej^bera tone or a 
seiiiirone, according to the inuite, 
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Tjiis resolution of the seventh occasldiis Cam 
apparent irn guUrities, viz. 

^ ^**'*'^ «wund 5 i of the doniinant« foUmwd 

by the three of the triad ; in which tlie last bar- ^ 
mony is weakened by two parts becoming uni- 
son. 

II . The omis»< >n of the flflh in tbo t^mio triajd, 
when the antecedent dominant is tuki.ii wiihout 
the octave to the base. 

Wuen, however, iiisti'ad of the octave, th" fifth 
or third of the doininaut it^df is omiited, ihcsubf 
sequent triad can be takm conipicte. 

Two classes of instance^ occur, when ihig ire- 
n*Tal - rule of resolving the seventh by thn dui>ceiit 
of the melody is appareutlv neglected. 

I. When, by licence, the base itself takes the 
resolution ; 

Thu«. instead of 



II. When, after the third inversion, the base,. 
instf;ad of de^eciidiiig a semitone, dcsi’erids a 
fourth to the tonic, and another part tafci'S the re- 
solution i 

Thu4, instead of 



Not only the positions of the clomhiant seventh 
may be changed, but the inversions also may 
succeed each other, previous to its resolution. 
Great care however must be taken, in the ar- 
rangement of the parts, to prevent transgressing 
the ruled bcioro given. i 

I. The fii>t inversion, or chord of the fifth and 
sixth, resolves by the base ascending a semitone. 

II. The second, or chonl of third ami fourth, te- 
tolv'^s by the ba*«e descending a tone, 

Jil, The third, or chord of sccoiwi and fourth, 
rcsolvc.s by the base descending a semitone. 

The other sevenths when used iu sequences, 
have similar inversions; and the same method 
of resolution is generally applicable to Lbeoi 
all. 

As all changes of key are known decidedly, by 
the use of the dt»miiinnt seventh, the different 
DKHlulations from both 'scales will be now ex- 
plained. 

Mudnlalian front the major tcale,*-*!, 'To the 
scale of its Hiibdominant. The principal,. and most 
simple change of key, U that which, by adding 
a minor sr^venth to the ton'e,' makes it a new do- 
minant ; and hvnee the sobdouiinant becomes a 
new tonic. This modulation beim; Conti nu»,d, 
forms a circle of descending lifl:hi, or ascending 
fourths. 

II. To the scale of its dominant. The si'cond 
change is that which, by rctining the octat'e of 
the tunic itself, as a seventh, and by making ths 
base ascend a tone in gradation, descends Irogi 

U 
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<iie supMonic to the original dominant. This 
tnodiilation being tiontinned, foiTos a circle of de- 
flcendinjGT fifths^ or ascending fourths* 

Thi se two modulations arc in continual use ; 
the last, or dominant change, in the former pari 
of a movement ; and the first, or subdominant 
change, towards the ceuolusion, to icstorc the 
original'* tonic. The subdominant m'ldiilatiun 
Only' requires two toots^ bat that of the dominant 
requires three. 

in. To the scale of the subinediaut or ndative 
sniiior. The third change is tlwit in which the 
base^ rises from the tonic to tiie mediant ; and, 
making that a new domiiiont, by the addition of 
the seventh, descends to the relatix’c minor 
tonic. . 

^ A similar modulation being continued, forms a 
circle of keys, in which the major and relative 
minor succeed each other alternately. 

This modulation requires four roots, previous 
to the alteration of its signature ; but the <iiidden 
addition of tlie seventh (especially after the minor 
tonic), is rather harsh and uiievpccted. 

rV. To the scale of the mediant, or relative 
minor of the dominant. The fourth change is 
that which, through a previous modulation into 
the dominant, makes the original mediant a 
tonic. 

y. To the scale of the supertonie, or relative 
minor of the subdominant. The fifth change is 
that which, by making the subinediant a domi- 
nant, forms a new scale on the supertonic. 

M>dulalinn from ihe minor scnfe,^l. To the 
scale of its subdominant. The pi incipal change, 
like that in the major mode, is made bv adding a 
neventh to the tonic, and sharpening its third, to 
form a new dominant. 

II. To the scale of its d<ptinniit. The second 
change requires an additional harmony (bor- 
toa*ed from the sequence of sevenths) to alttr its 
signature, previous to the use of the new dominant. 

III. To the scale of its mediant or relative 
major. The third change is made by the reversed 
gradation, or the descent of a tone. 

IV. To the scale of its submediant. The 
fourth change adds a seventh to the mediant, as 
in the minor modulation b^-foie given. 

V. To the scale of its seventh. The fifth 
change, which is very unusual, is made from the 
original subdominant with a major third. 

Alodulations are continually formed from one 
gdale to another, by means of tonic harmonies 
alone ; but, in those instances, it is proper to iu- 
troduce the new dominant as soon as possible, to 
decide the key ; otheiwise, the equivocal eficct 
before adduced would frequeniiy occur. 


Chap, IJL^Of Discordi.* 

Biseoirde are used In harmony, cither by tran- 
sition^ suspension, syncopation, or addition. 

, Dwordttifirantiiian , — Any note which passes 
by pnfi between the other notes of the 

trM fPQVA ^ discord of transition, and, if found 
on the putt of the measure, is term^ a pus- 

ing note. 

The notes of irregular transition are found on 
the strong parts of the meSsure, and are called 
by the Gomans changing notes. 

In tl^ following example, a particular iostoDce 
of UWitiQU occurs. 


SIC. 


( Overture (b ihe Heetiah) 



The last iioto but one (viz. the F sharp) is here 
taken as a di'.cord by irieirutar transition, which 
the radical base placed l>eluw d^'mciistrates. 

In modem muHc, all the discords of transition 
may be reduced toappo^giaturasor after-notes. 

When the notes of trau.sitiun are prolonged, 
they appear as integral parts of the harmony, and 
are sometimes marked with the figures of thorough 
base. 

Discords qf tuspennoH^h OfthefourM]. The 
fourth, accoinpouied with the fifth, and eighth, is 
an appoggiatura, contiaiicd in the place of the 
third, on the strong part of ihe mcuMire. It is 
generally prepared, afici is resolved by descending 
on** degree* 

It has two inversions, viz. the second and fifth, 
which suMpeuds the sixth and the fourth and 
seventh, which suspends the fourth and sixth, th« 
two in\er.sions of the triad. 

If. Of the ninth.— The ninth, accompanied 
with the third and fifth, is an appoggiatura, con- 
tinued m the place of the eighth. It is, like tho 
fourth, generally prepared, and always resolved. 

The ehonl of the ninth has two inversions $ one 
fignretl with a scveiUli, followed by its resolution 
the sixth, on the third of the root; Ihe otle-r 
fignivd as fifth and sixth, on the fifth of the 
root. 

The following tonic pedal or organ-point i« 
a very important study for the chords of sue- 
pension. 


0 iJte pkaswet of the plmru^J, 



.Upk Of the^poggiaturas of suspension.— Al- 
though every me of suspension may be i educed 
to an appoggiatura, yet, in modem music, some 
notes are more particularly used as such tliaa 
others, and dllfor from those just described by 
greater freedom in their resolution. 

Any part of tlie dominant seventh may be re- 
tained OR the tonic base, and afterward procc^ 
according to its proper motion. 

Tbe niotb also may resolve by ascending into 
the teutb, and tbe sharp seventh (or leading note) 
miist resolve b/ ascending into the eighth* 
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tn this (isccn<iinK rcsoUitioU of the dominant 
'^vnnthr the fluure of the suspended ninth often 
becomes a second. 

In diatonic ae«tuences, as will be shewn here- 
after, every ijota of the scale may bear single or 
double suspensions. 

Ail these’ notes are nothing more than the re- 
tardation or r<||(ofition of a sound, longer than the 
duration of its own root, upon a uew radical 
base. 

IV. Of. anticipation, &e.— When a note is 
j^iiniiiished by half its f aloe, and tiie following de- 
gree employed to fill up its time tipoo the Ibrinor 
base, suen chan.^! is termed anticipation. These 
onlic'paled notes are cuiisiderH wholly as rel.iting 
to mtlfidy, 0 id are not noticed by the Azures of 
thorough bast*. 

The posrpo.>))tim).s of Dr. Pcpusch arc in reality 
tiothuig mure than irr^gulai susjKMi^ions, being fh<‘ 
reverse of the aiitiK'ipaUon, and used in the fol- 
lowing inatiiicr : ^ 



Many other chords of suspension may be 
formed, hy ooinbining all the preceding in diiferent 
Ways. Honce arise the second and third, the 
sixth and ninth, &c. &<*. ; which may be found in 
Kimhcrg' r, Kollinaitn, Shi<dd, (kc. 

'I'he (lisoords of syncopation only differ fiom 
those of suspension by constituting part of the 
radical harmony, and by not being rnurcly appog- 
giaturas. 

The diatonic sequence of sevenths is one of 
the principal passages in whicli these discords are 
used. 



The German authors, previous to the writings 
of Kii.."^*Vger (1774), seem to have classed the 
discords of su^pcrlsiull with* those of syncopation; 
blit his arraiv.'emeiit of chords, into C'jseiitial and 
accidental, establishes that difference between 
them W'li'ch is here adopted. 

When any discord which has not been heani in 
the preceding harmony is united to the perfect 
triad, it is termed In this work a discord of addi- 
tion. 

The diccords of addition are the seventh, |he 
ninth, both on the dominant; and the sixfl|||n 
the suhdomioant ; these are partimilarly usenFiii 
distinguishing those two harmonies from that of 
the totij'e, 

I. Of the. added seventh. Tlie whole second 
ehapter of this part relates to the dominant 
seventh. 

II. Of the added sixth* As the dominant )iar- 
mony is distinguished from that of the tonic by 
its addixl seventh, so tlie subdoininant is distin- 
guished from the tonic, and from the dominant, by 
its added sixllu 

Whenever tlie melody of a single part (as at A,) 
•r the harmony of the whole (as at B), requires it. 


t c. 

the suhdom'naiit mav have its own 'sixth (or 
pcrioiiic of tlie scale) added to its triad. 


(A) f.U 



Sixth added for the harmony. 


The fifth and sixth on the siibdoniinant may ba 
prepared hy the tonic, by the siibincdiaot, or i>r 
the domiiiaut, as radiral bases. 

This discord luiiy resolve two ways, vi7. into 
the tonic (on its second inversion), or into tha 
dominant harmuny. 

When th s haiuiony appears In the form of a 
seventh on the snpertonic, it frequently coiistimtea 
part ot the diatonic sequence of sevenths, and, as 
such, may he accounted radical, like the dimi- 
inched triad of Iviinbergcr. 

Kamcaii estimates the root of thiv harmony by 
iu resolution, calling it D when followed by Gp 
and F when folloivcrl by C. Heck considers It as a 
compoiiiul of both the harmonics of D and F. Dr. 
Hoycc (in his MSS.), and with him Dr. Caiccitt 
thinks, that the i>Hit is decided by the scale of the 
key in which it is found ; thus, 



D iit. A Minor. F in G Major. ^ 


Koch, in bis Lexicon (art. Verbindungs Accord)^ 
has placed his accidental harmonies in a difierent 
point of vjew. He considers them as connecting 
chords, ana seems to agree with Kimberger, who 
asserts chat, by a species of tiansition, the har- 
mony of the triad Is thu.s united to another of its 
inversions. 

111. or the added ninth. When to the chord of 
the dominant seventh the ninth is also joined* a 
chord of five sounds is formcfi. It rises from tha 
root by regular thirds, in the following manner; 



1b C Major. jn A Minor* 
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' This harmony bein^ used in ' four 

parUi rhe radiral base i| cspmnionly omitted ; for 
the 1' ading note is a'.ways sufficiently powerful to 
gu'de the ear to ita proper root, in this form the 
two chords have been gltea4y described. 

the added nipth of the dominant is realty the 
Bubmedtunt oi' the -scale, or sixth from the tonic; 
it is consequently major in the major mode, and 
minor in the minor mode. Thus, although there 
is but one added seventhi there are two added 
ninths. 

Thf‘ omission of the root forms a chord of the 
seventh on the leading note, which may he known 
from the other sevenths (either of the sequence 
or of sus^iension) by its resolution into the tonic. 
It may sometimes be preparedt hut is generally 
used without preparation. 

None of the inversions of this seventh arc cm- 
ploycd in the major scaict but all are used in that 
of the minor 

1'his '-h»rd has been considered as a combina- 
tion of rhe dominant.and subdominant harmonies, 
since ir ennta ns rhe B and D iff the fnrnier, and 
the A .iiid F ot the latter, while the resolution of 
P and F fails on the same note. 


m 




chords (the last of which is generally immed}, and 
fs used to terminate the sectibna and'iianod^ of 
musical rhythm. 

When the bases of both chords are the' roots of 
their respective triads, the cadence is terijked radi- 
cal ; and, of these radical cadences* there are four 
in general use, the perfect, imperfect, false, and 
mixt: to these may be added the plagal or church 
cadence, which is only a variation of the imper- 
fect ; and the authentic, which is only the ancient 
term for the perlect 

I. The perfect cadence consists of the dominant 
harmony, followed by that of the tonic ; thus. 


In C Major. 


Ill A Minor, 


The first or leading harmony is always major. 
IL The imperfect cadence consists of the tonic, 
followed by the dominant without its added se- 
venth, and is the former cadence reversed. 


Pumiiiant. Subdominant. Union o. 

both. 

It is observable, that the above combination of 
sounds includes every ii^tc of the scale, excepting 
the three notes of the triad on the tonic, and that it 
also decides the mode of the scale, since the sixth 


In 0 Major, 



lu A Minor. 


or submedisnt is part of the chord of the subdomi- 
nant, which is ipajor or minor, according to the 
key 

The same chord in the minor mode consists of 
three minor thirds ; and its exircme notes are the 
sharp reventh and minor sixth of the scale. It is 
of such great importance in modern music, that it 
is termed the diminished seventh, or etiuivocal 
chord. In the resolution of its parts, it conforms to 
that of the major choid in the last example. 

The radical base of this chord may be found in 
extreme modulations by two methods. 

I. By the major third below the last sharp. 

II. By the semitone below the last flat. 

When natural occur, the ob.servatrons concern- 
ing them must be strictly reganled. 

'1'his chord is not only considered as a direct 
harm.'ny, but all its three inversions are occa* 
sionHlly employed. 

' In those keys where tbs clef does not agree with 
>the modulation, the second invers’on requires n 
Bat or natural under the sharp fourth- 

These two chords of the added ninth have been 
teali^ cherds of major and of minor siibstitii- 
.tion f since they are pnsidered as derived frdni the 
"dominant seventh, by substituting the ninth in the 
place of the ehluh. 

■ ‘-They are also styled chords of liorroweil Imr- 
' iftony s since the seventh and ninth arc supposed 
to 1^ derived or borrowed from the Rubdonrinant. 

'All these chords are liahie to have loy . of their 
sounds suspended on the following « t|ic narmony ; 
and hence arise many figured bast s, too numer^ 
oils to be inserted within the limits of the present 
%w«k. ' 

C^op. /r.— 0/ CudencM. 

A cadena in harmony consists of two distinct 


The second or final harmony is always major. 

111. The false cadence consists of the duminart, 
followed by the subniediant (in diatonic grada- 
tion) taken in the place of the tonic. In the major 
mode this cadence forms the interval of a tone ; 
in the minor mode, only a semitone ; and it is 
used instead of the perfect cadence, from which it 
is derived. 


:Sr 


Jn C Major. 



8 ^ 


In A Minor. 


IV. The mixt cadence is the direct gradation of 
the subdominant to the dominant, and is used in- 
stead of the imperfect cadence, from which it is 
derived. 




lu C Major. In. A Minor. 


The plagal cadence only differs from the imper- 
fect as to its place in the scale, being the progiees- 
sioii of the subdominant to the toniC' This is used 
as a final cadence in chnrch music, particularly in 
the- Hallelujah Chorus, Messiah, and in the Coro- 
nation Anthem, Zadoc the Priest. 
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In C Major. In A Minor. 

The final chord of this *is always nuuor. 

The authentic cadence is the same as the per- 
fect, and is only so termed in contradistinction to 
the (dagal. 

Whdn the leading harmony of any cadence is not 
radical, but inverted, the cadcrice is, in this work, 
termed medial, and is used to express an incom- 
plete close. 

I. Cadence Of the leading note.— This is the first 
inversion of the dominant, and is used instead of 
the perfect cadence. 

II. Cadence of the sharp sixth.— This is the 
second inversion of the dominant, and is some- 
times used as a final cadence on the tonic, as in 
Non i\okis Ihmine ; but more generally on the 
sixth of the descending scale, when it commonly 
hears a suspended seventh. 

III. Cadi ncc of the major or minor sixth.— 
This is the fir'«c inversion of the raixt cadence, and 
is c’dcfly used in the minor mode. It is also liable 
to the dutecedent suspension of the seventh. 

These cadt.nces may also i)ecoinc protractcil by 
using otlier harmonies on the doininaiit. Thus is 
forrued what Dr. Pepusch calls the grand ca- 
dence. 




To these may be added those deceptive cadences, 
which, by varying the final chord, avoid the final 
cijse. 




Chap. Sequences. 

Any similar succession of chords in the same 
scale, ascending or descending diatonically, h, in 
this work, termed a serjuenoe. 

All sequences ate particularly distinguished by 
the irregularity of making the leading note a tem- 
potury root, to aigdd modulMion out ojf the original 
scale, • 

I Of domitwft segueneef.*^The principal de- 
scending set^uenoe is that of sevenths ; an example 
of which has been already given, derived from the 
progrestkxi of rising fourths and felling fifths in the 
dominant motion. 

II. (ymerfionf se^ufwvr.— The^rrihclpal ascend- 
ing sequence is that known by a d foUowcd by a 


gradiml pmgieiiipn ^ the diatoo^ 

** If “tfj^*** mc^aiitprngres'dom 

in this, and ttaeroUowiiig examples, the tfireefe 
•hew the radical base, ** 


L"! 


5 6 




>^'C3 ^ 



This sequence, like that ot sevenrhs, admits of 
the leading note as a trtnpoiary root; and it 
scrnis to have been tor thesakr ot elucidating these 
passag sv that ICirn!>crgei and Koilniann have ad- 
mitted the dimiitii-hcd triad among the Consonant 
harmonies. 

III. Of inverted seqrfenees.—Thc principal inverted 
sequences arc tiiose derived troni the ‘ cqueucc of 
sevenths; and, ot these, the most usujI is that of a 
*7, followed by a 0 on the gradual descending pro- 
gression ot tlic scale. 

it is not unusual, in the first inversion of tlie 
sequence of sevenths (that of the fifth and sixth), 
to leave every other harmony as a simple triad, in 
the following manner; 


.ilso be accompanied by a simple sequence of 
sixths alone. The theory of this progression is 
involved in some difficulty ; but the unifiirm prac- 
tice of authors, both ancient and modern, has 
established its use. 



The same series may take place ascending ; and 
the effect is nearly (hat of the menial sequence of 
5 aod 6 

V. Qfeonfnmad sequences mm^oeofiound sequences 
are those which by employing the chords of sus- 
pension, change their harmo nrs on the alternate 
base. Of th«!>e, there are various kinds; one of the 
princi|»l is chat of. descending Uurds with alter- 
nate ninths^ tbui^ 
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These «cqueyice$ also may bo doubly compound- 
cdy and then bear double suspensions. 

To these mity be adc!ed t!ic partial sequences of 
two similar harmonics, frequently found in Han- 
del, &c. ; thus, 



VI. Of irre^ihtr teqti^nccs.^lt is not unusual to 
find an ascending scale accompanied with 7 and 


6, with 9 and 8, or with their compounds ^ and ^ 

which form sequences. These chords be- 

long regularly to a descending series. 



In these sequences tlie unaewnted harmony 
must be divided in half, after the resolution of the 
discord, to prepare the following one, as in the an- 
tecedent exampJe; the 7th is then prepared by the 
8th, and the 9th by the 10th. There arc many 
other binds of sequences, but the preceding ex- 
amples will suffice in this place. 


Also when any ohords, or sequeaeeSf ara tal 
upon the dominant base, as a hiding note, a sif 
lar passage is formed*; and the base then also 1 
comes a dominant pedal note or organ point. 

Not only the simple doininanr, but its co 
pouad derivatirc, the added ninth, may 'beltali 
on a tonic pedal. Hence arises the chord of 1 
and seventh, or tlic thirteenth of Marpu 
This is used in the minor mode on the tonic, a 
sometimes, by extreme licence, on the dominan 
Not only these, but any other chords; whett 
of suspension, sequence, &c. &c. may .be tab 
on the tonic, or the dominant, as a pedal has 
and some instances occur, in which these soun 
may be retained in a superior pat t. 

fy the extreme sharp m{li.<-f-Wben, upon tl 
firjt inversion of the mixt cadence, the sixth of tl 
subincdiant (or fourth of the scale) is accidental 
sharjiened, the chord of the extreme sharp sixi 
is formed. 

This harmony, whpn accompanied simply I 
the third, has been termed the Ttaliaii sixth. 



Root B. 


By this alteration of the fourth, the sj)ecies c 
cadence is changed, fi(>m the first inversion of th- 
ro ixt to the second inversion of the perfect ; am 
It is considered as a licence, because the root bca^ 
a fiat fifth, while at the same time the third con- 
tinues major. 

The radical base, therefore, of the extremt 
sharp sixth, is the supertonic of the key; and iu 
hfth is allowed to be defective, that the original 
nimor mode may not be totally destroy::d. 

^ When to the simple combination of the Italian 
?**\*^* annexed, a chord of third, 

fourth, and sixth is formed; and, as this harmony 
IS only found in the theory of Rameau, it may be 
propcily termed the French sixth. 


Chap- VL — Of Licencer, 

Of pedal harmonies.^W hen the clominant har- 
mony IS taken iinprrtiared upon the tonic buseas a 
holding note, whether precctlcd by the tonic nr by 
the subdominam harmony, the passage is termed a 
tonic pedal note or organ point. 


i ^ 

1 3 



A harmony still more remote, but extremely 
powerful, is formed upon this chord, by imertitag 
the added ninth on the root, as a supposed domi- 
nant to the real one. 

This occurs with great effect in the writings of 
Graun, &c. and therefore may be called the Ger- 
man sixth. 


In the chord of ^ the dominant note itself is 

, S, 

generally omitted, for reasons before gi^en; and 
the, chord appears findependem of the holding 
base) uke inad of the shdip sixili on the super- 

tonic.r 



'Root B, 
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it feqtnrest haw&rtx^ a eontiimation of its third 
JMid fifth on the dominant base (as a new fourOi 
and sixth), to preven? the consccativc fifths. 

Oj parttaimotiuhttoft. ^Whenever the dtiminant 
and tonic of a new key aic employed without the 
subdnminant hai«nony, such change constitutes a 
partial niod<dation. 

One chaiueof this kind arises when the seventh 
of the nuior mode is flattened, and the niu'‘ illa- 
tion retiinis again through the leading note to ttie 
tonic; thus, 



Anothe) chanj'c t(^wards the dominant is also 
friquently U'led; thus, 



Many oth.T ch'ini;'-s the ri*l .t«\c miii 

^or submciiiaiit), to the n'<diaiii to the mijici' 
jiic. <5cc ‘.om.: o» which Hie peculiar to the mu 
sic of the last forty >(.«irs. 

Of ihfrttfe q1 the oLiuve, - li may at first si; 
appear singular to class this cdchiatcd progress 
among mu-ical luenccs i but, as the dcsceiidin 
scale cqu.illy i:'clii.''’> a partial moduiaiion, and n 
jeetb thtion^nni $«ib ioniuiant harmony, so cssc 
tial to tlic cons‘iMcn< pari', of the key, ihu pi 
priety of the cis^siticntioii must appear obvious. 

When :i di.it(Mij ‘calc m the base is accompa- 
nied with ! aimouy aecoiding to (his rule, the roots 
jind thejr inveisions aic thub iiitt’rniiJi:ed: 


A'C<*ndh»g S'^ale. 



The descending scale makes a patcial modulation 
into the domiinant. 

In the minor mode, the inversion of the mizt 
cadence takes place, which, in modern music» is 
generally variedby the Italian sixth. 

The Directs ouirk the Roots of the Chords. 



The reinainder of ^ acfile jeoinckfet ttait 
of the major mode. 

Although this scale it given in the above ibm 
by most of ttw theoretical writers, yet, in 'pracfiatl 
music 1 such IS the prevalence of partial modula- 
tions, varied sequences, ate. that the rale is not 
often found. complete. 

Of chromatic /nodaiftiton.— -When the chromafte' 
semitones are intioduccd between the notes of the 
diatonic scale, chromatic modulation i.i formed in 
which the key is continually, although partblly, 
changing. 

As (he diatonic sequence of sevenths it used to 
avoid modulation, so a chromatic sequence of se- 
venths consists of dominants alone, and the scale 
changes at every cliurd ; thus. 



This sequence forms a descending chromatic 
scale. 

Ill a similar manner nia> be formed an ascend- 
ng chromatic sequence, dcriv**d fium that of 5 aud 
5; thus, 



This also makes a purtial change at every other 
harmony. 

In modern music, a species of chiomatic 
transition is employed, in which the semi- 
rones occur, not as p.trts of the radical har-' 
mony, butasappuggia uras, after-nutes, or acciuc- 
caturas. 

I’hc two following examples, from the cele- 
brated opera of Mozart, (lie Zuuberflote, are in- 
stances uf chromatic appoggiaturas. 


(“ Wie stark its iiicht*’). 



The r.cc'iaccatura, or half bear, is also used with 
great clieci in a lerzett, from the same piece* 


(« Seyd uns sum xweytenmal**)* 










Of eniturmonic moUulditun.^Vhc ]ast and inqst 
diflicult branch of harmony is that which arisea 
from the sudden change ol key made by the en- 
harmonic diesis. 

When any one of the sounds of the equivocal 
chord IS called by a new name, and placed on a 
new degree, the root, scale, and signature, 
change at once* 
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A^- ■ - HT^ •*^* L — Ttr*! - rt ' *-* 

Root IS, K^. y'A Minor* Ri>ot i>. Key u Minor. 
As ?h;<) harmony consists of four s^mnda^ each 
crf which may be altered liy the diesis, ine two fol- 
lowing ipodulationa anse from the s ^nit- chord. 

^^^ ** * "' 

|loot B dai^Key E d^t Minor. Root C sliari», Key 
F bharp Miii..r. 

As the chromatic octave upon keyed instru- 
ments consists of twelve UiftWent sounds 'exclu- 
sive of the djaunic eighth or replicate of the iirsi), 
there arc but three different chords, in re*'pccr of 
the keys thcmM Ivt.s, on thr kcy-boa*d. These, m 
their simple.^t forms, are the a^ldetl ninths of D» 
A, and R, dominants of their respective minors. 






Each of these ch*.rds, i>y the u'.e of the diesis, 

may change into rh tc other ha*monic« ; ond thus 
an imm^'diatt- su-p to any one of the twelve minor 
inodt'S may bi gained 

'I’htse chorvl'j may also, Ui.der certain limita- 
ttons, !»ncc<cd e.4ch other chioinattcally, descend- 
ing orasccndi.'g. 
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Root A 


Root B R ) 0 i E 
(Descendiii;;^.) 

The last and moat unuspal species of enharmonic 
sn'v.luUti'm, IS that which changes th<. dominant 
scvcnih into tlje ^Jer.r an Mxth. ^ rcnvtrkable iii- 
tldoce occurs ill IhndePs n- I'^tnon, at ihc chorus, 
<< n.'iw thf nar fr in hotnUss iuvi thus. 








in 6 

*7 ft A 


0 .f 







ika ij -J j>u .< 

ir7 it b7 ij; 

to express the wurd''» full of death and wild cle- 
sp'di.’* 

For the fourth general hipi*- usually ronsidered 
in treaiisfN ot mude. that is rh.thra, sec the ar< 
tide Rhythm in this work* See a<so part ii. of 
2 >r. Cnleotr's valuable Musical Grammar, wh:ch 
may likewise be advatrageously cOnsultetl, for 
many other examples m illustration of t^e pre- 
cepts and observations here given. I'liosc who 
Wish, to study the marKcmatical ami philosophical 
theory of musical sounds ard refstrvd t-j Oreg Ty’s 
Translation of Hauy*s Natural Philos. »phy, vrl i, 
jpr^l I ^ 4 <)* jSee also the aru« les A'OL os's f U a p, 
tkorfi'igk, CHoRUN, GSKfiRATOR Harmo- 

lir, KiV| ^0- in tluur yiopcr places in this die* 

j Viimaiy* 
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pfatca numbeied 116, 117, ll8««od119, 
exhibit interesting specimens pf English, Soofcby 
and Oerman music For many higtity adiHimble 
specimens (d Welsh and Irish music we m>fst r^fer 
the curious reader to tbe collections of Welsh and 
In&h melodies recently published. 

MU'SlCAL 41 . {musical, French, . from 
fKttstt. ) I, Harmuuious; melodious; sw'eet 
souiuiipg {AliUon). 2 Belonging to music 
iAddisor:). 

ML bICA LLY. flc/. (fioai mr^rira/ ) Har- 
mitnioui>iv ; wiiU swod sdninl {Addison^, 

MU'SIC ALNESS. $. (from musical) Har- 
moiiy. 

MUSPi IAN. j. (oiminVn, French ) One 
skilled in Itariiumy ; one who pel forms upon 
- in<«triiri)ents ot music (Br/co/t). 

MUSK An odorik rou!* rubstar.ce opSi pe« 
cnliar i aiure, secreicd iino a bag,-|giiaied 
near itie umlnlicat region of the inosdtlk |nos<« 
cliift-r of Linii^iis, a riiniin.ituig anitiul, re- 
sembling the antelojic. (See MoiCHus.j This 
ba^:, accoroing foNewm..nii, has no external 
opening, like that of ilic civet cat^whcnie 
iriisK i> not to be gotten till Hfier.|liig^^^th of 
the animal. 

111 t.he article alluded to above, w^ave oh- 
serve<l that in Cciniiiit-rtc two sorts of musk 
are clistingnishcd, ihc ‘roririuin or Indian, and 
the Mn.'Covy or P* rsian. Musk is either of 
a dark brow'i) or rust\ reddish colour : some- 
times chithed like coagol ited blood. To the 
touch it is unctuous, and on drying becomes 
pulvcrizable. It has a btiteiUh savour, and its 
aroma is pcculiaiK vtror.g and aromatic, di^- 
as^recabic if too contTiuraicd, but whenlargv/y 
diluted with other inaiiers, or gteatly extciuled 
in ihc atmosphere, it hvconie.s a pleasant per- 
fume. From its .iroina lieii^g remarkably iltf- 
fiesivc and tenacious, evervthiiii in ii<i vicinity 
becomes ihoroiiLdily iufecied wiih it, and re- 
tains it a long lime. \A'aicT cxiracth Iwo-tifihs 
of it by di^lillaiiun ; aoil i.s greatly with its 
arom.1 and s.ivni:r: alkuiiol takis imoiie'third 
of St, but retains hiilc or nothing ol 11*4 aroma. 
Niiiic and .suljiliuric acids uuallj ilissolve it, 
the first ilo'.i roving the whole, the second the 
gre,itci part of it.s aronn. 

J:>oc!a extracts from it the smell of ammonia, 
when iht->e two siibsi.incc.s are rubbed toge- 
to T. Oils have no action upon it. (<a^>l on 
r*d-hol coals, it eniits the ''June fetid smell as 
tiiine Oil distill, uion, Newmann obtained 
the same I'.roducis as from other animal .suh- 
stance.s, viz. nn empyrciimattc oil, a volatile 
spirit and salt. 

By impregnating; the waier«5 and Rpirits dis- 
tilled from (idorifcmus vegeubles with a nii- 
nntc portion of musk, tbeir fragrance is con- 
siderably improved, without receiving any of 
its own peculiar aroma* ^ 

Musk CAW. Mi).sk-rat* SeeMus. 

Musk cranbsbill^ Sep CEgAMiuAt 

MO.se HATUM. 

Musk ng. See Bos. 

MUSKET, g. (musque^, French.) 1. A 
soldier’s hand-gun (Bacivn). 2. A male hawk 
of a ^mall kipd (Shakspeare), 
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! MUSKETE'ER. i. (from mushei.) A 
' Ibldier wtiOM weapon is his muskei (Ciarend.) 

' MUSKETCyON. (mifr^uefon, French.) 
A bliinderbas^ ; a short gun of a large bote. 

MU'SKINESS. a. (from tnusi.) The scent 
of musk. 

^'MU^LlN» a fine thin sort of cotton-cloth* 
which bears a doi\ny knup on its surface. 
Xhere are seveial sorts of muslins brought 
from the East indies, and more particularly 
from Bengal ; such as doreas, betellcs* niiil- 
niuls, taiijccbs, &c. 

hJUSOiJlTO, in entomology. SeeCuLEX, 

MU'SROL. s. (mMsm>/e, trench.) The 
noseband of a horde’s bridle {Bailey). 

MUSS. s. A scramble {Shakstpeare). 

MUSS^NDA, in botany, a ^enus of the 
class pentandria, order monogyuia. Corol 
funnebform ; stigmas two, tnickish , berry 
oblong, in ren<ir; seeds disposed jn four rows. 
Three species, natives of India or China, 
climbing or upright shrubs. 

MUSSINIA, in botany, a genus of the 
class syngenesia, order poly^amia frustranen. 
Rereptaefe villous ; down simple ; floret of the 
ray liguiaie ; calyx one-leated, cylindrical ; 
toothed. Six species, all Capp plants. 

MUSSELBUllG, a seaport in lulinbnrgh- 
shire, on the frith of Fonb, at tlu* month of 
lheri\cr Esk. Here a victory was obtained 
hj the English over the Scots in the reign of 
Edward VI. It is six miles K. of Edinburgh* 
Lon S:! W. I. at. 0 N. 

MlJSSrrA TlON. s, {mussifo^ Lat.) Mnr- 
Qiui ; grumble. 

MUSSULMAN, orMusvi.MAN, a title 
by whicli the Mahometans distinguish them- 
selves ; signifying, iti the Turkish language, 
true hclitvcr, or orthodox. (See Mahome- 
T.ANlsAr) In Arabic the word is written 
Moslem, Moslcman, or Mosohnan. The ap- 
pellation was first given to the Saracens, as is 
observed In Leunclavius, 

MUSVVELLHILI., a village in Middle- 
sex, five milts N. of London. It takes its 
name fr mi a famous well on the hill, which 
hcloriged lo the iVatcrniiy of Si. .John of Joro- 
salem, in Clerkenwcll ; and as this was deemed 
a nnraeulons cure for all scrophiilous .ind cuta- 
neous disorders, they bore built a chapel, with 
an image of our Lady of Miiswell, lo w’liicli 
thvTc W. 1 S a great resort of patients. This well 
still belongs to ih** parish of Clerkenwell, 

MUS'r. frerb imperfect, (mussen, Dutch.) 
To be obliged ; to be hy necessity. It is opiy 
used before a verb. Muxt is of all persons and 
tenses* and used of persons and things. 

Must. s. (mfist/m, Latin.) New wine ; 
new won {Dry den). 

Ta Must. v. a. {mw$, Welsh, stinking.) 
To mould : to make mopldy {Marimer). 

7tr Must w, n. To grow mouldv 

M UST A 'CH ES. i. {mustaches. French.) 
Whiskers; hair on the upper lip (Spenser). 

MUSTARD, in botany. SeeSiNAHis. 

MU5f*KLA. Otter.. Fctret. Stoat. In 
fttx’logy, a geuus of the claw mammalia, oMer 
Ut9. Fore-tectb, upper iis> erect, acuter^ dii« 
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tinct t loarer six obtuiier, crowded^ tifO placed 
within ; tongue smooth iSventy-eight species, 
scattered over the globe, six of them common to 
our own country. In many respects the otttr- 
tribe ot this nnus very nearly resembles, the 
wecscl iMbc ; jhe body in both being long, of the 
same thickness, feet short, hair shining, clawe 
immoveable, both burrow in ihc ground, e »^d 
prowl and prey by night ; but the otters live 
mostly in the water, swim on the soTface, and 
under,, feed clin fly on ft lies, do not climb, or 
leap with the body curved and tail stretched 
out like the weesels ; head larger and thi> kcr, 
tongue sttewed with soft p-icklet- utters have 
five g'itiders in each jaw, on each side ; weesels 
have tour, live, or six. 1 he genua may be sub* 
divided as follows. 

A. Htnd feet palmate. Otters. 

B. Feet cleft. Weesels. 

The following species arc the chief. 

l.M. Ultra. Common or greater otter. Short 
cars, c)e>t placed near the nose, thick lips, and 
l.irge whis: ers. Coluui of the whole body deep 
brown, except two sinall spots on each hide of the 
nose, and another bciieaih the chin : the throat 
and breast ash-coloured : legs short and thick, 
loo>.ely joined to the body ; capable of being 
brought on a line with the body, and of perform- 
ing the pai t of fins : each toe cunnccted to the 
other by a broad strong web. 

Its usual ieiigtli is twenty-three inrhes ; its tail 
measures sixteen: the weight of the male irom 
eighteen to twenty six pounds; of the female, 
from thirteen to twenty- two. 

It inhabits all partn of Europe, the north and 
north-east of Asia, as far as Kam-ichatlva and in 
the easternmost of the Fox iolaiids : but abounds 
in North An»erica, particularly in Canada, where 
the most valuable furs of this k>nd are produced. 
It dwells on the banks of rivers, and burrows, 
forming tbe entrance of its hole beneath the 
water, vvJieiice it works upward, making a small 
orificcyor air-hole in the midst of some bukh. It 
is a cleanly animil, aud deposits itik excrements 
only in one place : swims and dives with great 
ea-tc: is very destructive to fishcH; but when 
these fail, makes excutsioue on I'^ind, and preys 
on lambs and poultry : is said to hun? its prey 
against the stream, that it m.*iy rctuin witn 
greater ease with its booty, (t frequents not only 
frc-li waters, but also .sometimes venfures out to 
sea, ihoiigli it never goe4 far from the shore in 
quekt of prey. It frequently gives a sort of loud 
whistle, hy way of signal to another. It is a 
fierce animal, and' its bite dangerous ; yet it is 
capable of being tamed, and made to folloiHr its 
master like a dog, and even to fisfi for him, aud 
to rcrurii with its prey. 'J’hese animals so.iie* 
times breed in siiiks and drains. They dread 
neither cold nor niuistnre. The female comes in 
seanon in winter, and brings forth in the month 
of March four or five young ones at a time. 
Contrary to what happens to most other animals, 
the young otter is not so handsome as the olA 

Mr Pennant conjectures that the latax of 
Aristotle was a large variety of this species. 

9. M. lutrcola. Lesser otter. Keseinbling the 
preceding, but only one-third of its'sixo. Feet 
veiy h'fiiry. toes equal, mouth white ; tail dusky, 
broad, darker toward-i the end. Inhabifs marshy 
places in Germany, Poland, Finland, Russia, and 
Siberia: feeds on fishes. and frogs; fetid; far 
vaduabie : caught with dogs and in traps. 
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M. xninir.^ Minr. Bbdf entirely deep 
ehestiut. Jnhabits NnrtK America, on the bank# 
of nVers; feeds on iisnesy^ birds, mice; some- 
times haun ■ 8 farm-yards. 

4. M lucris. Sea otter, tliiid-feet hairy; 
tail a fourth {mrt as long as the body. Another 
'variety black, livi h a yellow spot under the 
throat. JNuse black; upper jaw larger and 
broader than the imdcr ; whiskers wliite ; irids 
ha^; ears sn all erects come ; skin thick ; luir 
thick and long, excessively Mack and glossy . be- 
ncarhasift down: col-.ut' sometimes varies to 
silvery : legs thick and short: toes covered with 
hair, and joined by a w eb : idnd feet exartly like 
those of a se.d, and have a mewbraue skirting 
the otUs'de of the exterior toe, like that of a 
goose. ^ Length of the body about three feet ; of 
the taih thirteen inches and a half: tailfbu, full- 
est of hair in (lie micldJe. and sharp pointed. 
*rbe bij^gcst of tlioe'C aiiieiala weigh seventy or 
eighty poiinds. Tltcy are tonnd in great abun- 
dance in ilering’i island, and the Fox islands; 
they 'ire harmless and iuoUcnsiire ci.eatures, most 
aOccruio.aie to their young : they will pine to 
de.ifl) lor the loss of tiiem, and die on the very 
spot wliere they liave been taken from them. 
Betore ciie young can swim, they carry them in 
their paws, lying in the water on their backs. 
They Hie «-wift ui running, and very sportive : 
embrace, and even kiss each other. They swim 
often on their backs, on thpir sides, and even in 
a perpendicular posture. Tliey inhabit such 
shallows as abound with sca-weeds, and feed on 
lobsters, fishes, sepiae, and sheii-fishes. 'I'liey 
breed only once a year, bring but one at a tiiiie* 
and suckle it for a year : arc duP sighted, but of 
a very quick scent. They are hunted for their 
skins, which are of great value ; and are sold to 
the Chinese for seventy or a Iiuiidred* rubles a 
iecc. Kach skin weighs three pounds and a 
alf. The young arc reckoned such delicate 
meat, that their flesh is scarcely tu be distinguished 
from that of a sucking lamb. 

5 M. vulgaris. Common wcesel. • Body t.'iwuy- 
browa, beneath white ; tail colour of the body. 
Another variety with the body white ; tip of tlic 
tail with a few black hairs. Found in our own 
country ; and inhibits the temperate and cold 
regions of ]*luropc, Asia, and America : in Ktinsia, 
becomes white in winter ; half the size of the 
ermine; eat| fishes, flesh, ntice, eggs, and mush- 
rooinst but lio ocher vegetablrs; preys by night; 
gets into the holes of mice and devours them, 
leaving the teedi only ; fetid ; dirty ; drinks 
often; cuuniiig; continually looks about; is 
no' easily destroyed by a cat ; when terrified be- 
comes epileptic^ playful when tamed; brings 
from six to eight young- 

6. M. CanadeuMk Peknii. Body blackishi 
tawny; on the biME a ivhiie s{>Qt. Inhabits 
Canada; about .|vto feet long; tail ten inches. 

7. M. foina. Martlett. Martin. Body black- 
feb ; uwny ; tliroat and breast white ; belly deep* 
brown ; feet hairy ; claws white ; iougth eighteen 
snehevj tail ten. inhabit^ most parts of southern 
Europe, and is a native of England; preypby 
wight on , poultry, eggs, frogs, birds, aud ripe . 
fruit enemy to cats ; easily tamed when 
yo^g; female brings from three to Kven young, 

breeds in hollow trees. 

zebellina. Sable. Body dork-tawoy; 
ibrum^ white; throat cinereous. 

variety snowy white. 


C. A third* variety with a collar ol whttt 
round the neck. Reseznbes the martin; head 
longer; ears longer; yellow at the mar^n: 
mouth whiskered, Inh^its the northern parle 
of Asia and America, Siberia, Kamschatka, the 
Kurile islands: sleeps by day; preys by night 
on smaller weesds, squirrels, and Imres ; in wiiitur 
Oil birds, partiouiarly partridges; in autnain on 
berries: attacks cats; gravid three mouths; 
brings from three to live young; fur very pre* 
Clous. 

In the move bnrharmis tiiops of the Russian 
empire the hunting of these smiin.'ils was ihe em- 
ployment, or rather the task, of those unhappy 
egdr's that were sent into Siberia. As that country 
is now l)ecome more populous, the sables have, in 
a great measure, quitted ir, ami retired further 
.nnrili and east, to live in desert forests and moun- 
tains. 1‘hcy usually reside on the banks of rivers, 
or on the little islands in them. 

At present the sable hunters form themselves 
into parties or troiips, from five to forty each : the 
last subdivide into lesser parties, and each chooses 
a leader; but there is one commander in chief 
that directs the whole. A small covered boat is 
prepared tor each party, laden with provision, a 
dog and a net every two men, 'and a vessel to 
bAe Lheir bread in. Each party has also an in- 
terpreter for the country they intend to penetrate. 
K^ery party then sets out, according to the course 
their leader points out. They ascend the rivers, 
drawing up their boats, till they arrive in the 
hunting country. There they stop, build huts, 
and wait till the waters are frozen, and the season 
commences. Before they begin the chase, their 
leader assembles them ; they join in a prayer to 
the Almighty for success, and then separate. The 
first sable each party tal^ is called God*s sable, 
and is dedicated to the church. 

They then penetrate into the woods, and ;nark 
the trcc.s as they advance, that thoy m.^y know 
their way back. |n their hunting-quarters they 
form huts of tree^, and bank up the snow around 
thi^m. Near these they lay their traps; then ad- 
vance farther, ami l.'iy mure tr^ps; still building 
new huts in every quarter, and returning success- 
fully to every old one, to visit t^e traps, and to 
take out the game, and to skin it, which none but 
the chief of the party must do. During this time 
they are supplied with provisions by persons who 
are employed to biing it on sledges from the places 
on their rotiie, where they are obliged to form ma- 
gazines. The traps are a sort of pit-falls, with a 
loose board placed over each, baited with fish or 
flesh. When sablc.s grow scarce, the hunters trace 
them on the new fallen snow to their holes, place 
their nets at- the entrance, and sometimes wait, 
watching, two or three days, for the coming out of 
the animal. It has happened that these poor pco^ 
pie have, by the failure of their provisions, been so 
pinched with hunger, that, to prevent the cravings 
of appetite, they have been reduced to take two 
thin boards, one of which they apply to the pit of 
the stomach, the other to the back, drawing them, 
tight together by cords placed at the ends. Such, ' 
says Mr. tooant, are the hardships our fellow- 
creatures undergo, to supply the wantonnesa of 
luxury ! 

The season of chase being finished, the huntera • 
rc-assemble, report to their leader the number of 
sables each has taken, make complaints of ofifend- 
ers against tiicir regulations, punish delinquents, 
aud shgre the booty. They then continuo at the 
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licad-^uftrters till the rivers aie clear of ice; When 
they return homei and give to every church the 
dedicated fun. 

The price of these fan: varies from one to ten 
pounds sterlinjETt and above. Fine and middling 
skins are sold without the bellies ; the coarse ones 
wkh them. The finest sables are sold in pairs 
perfectly similar ; and such pairs are dearer than 
single ones of t)ie same goodness ; for the Russians 
want those in pairs tor facing caps, cloaks, and 
tippets. The blackest are reputed the best. Sa- 
bles are in season from N^ovember to February : 
those caught at any other time of the year are 
short-haired. The hair of sables difTers in length 
and quality; the long hairs, which reach far 
yond the inferior ones, are culled os. I'he more 
a skin has of such long hairs, and the blacker they 
arc, the ftiorc valuable is the fur- The very best 
have no other but those long black hairs. Below 
the long liairs there aie, in the greater part of sable 
furs, some shorter, ealltd podosie or under os. 
The more podosie a lur has, the loss valuable it is. 
Between the os and podosie there is a low woolly 
kind of hair called podsnda. The more p(Klsada a 
fur has, the less valuable it is i*eputcd ; for the 
long hair will, in that case, take no other direction 
than the natural one : but the character of sables 
is, tliat notwithstanding the hair lies from the head 
towards the tail, yet it will lie m any direction you 
strike your hand over it. Beside various other 
particulars respecting the fur, the furriers attend 
much to the size, always preferring, orleris pari- 
bus, the biggest, and those that have the greatest 
gloss. The gloss vanishes in old furs : the fresh 
ones have what dealers in furs call a bloomy ap- 
pearance; the old ones are said to have done 
blooming. The dyed sables always lose their 
gloss, and become less uniform, whether the lower 
hairs have taken the dye or not ; and the hairs are 
commonly twisted or crisped, and not so straight 
as the natural ones. Some fumigate the skins, to 
make them look blacker ; but the smell, and the 
crisped condition of the long hair, betrays the 
cheat: but dying and fumigating are both detected 
by rubbing the fur with a moist linen cloth, which 
grows black in such ca:ics. The Chinese, how- 
ever, have a way of dying the sables, so that the 
colour not only lasts, which is more than the Rus- 
sian cheats can effect ; but the fur keeps its gluss, 
so that the fraud can only be detected by the 
crisped hairs. 

The country about the river Ud affords some- 
times sables, of which one is often sold for twelve 
or fourteen pounds sterling. The bellies of sables, 
which are sold in pairs, are about two fingers 
breadth, and are, like tbe skins, tied together in 
parcels of forty each. One of these parcels sells 
from one to two pounds sterling: tails are sold 
by the hundred ; the very best furs must have 
their tails, but ordinary ones ore often cropped. A 
hundred sells for from four to eight pounds. 
'White sables are rare: they are not common 
merchandize, but bought only as curiosities. 
Some are ydlowish, and are bleached in the 
spring on the snow. The common sables are 
scarcely any thing better in hair and colour than 
the martin. 

The sable is also found in North America. The 
Russians have often discovered the skins mixed 
with those of martins in *the fur dresses, which 
they get from tbe Aniericaps by way of ex- 
change. Their fur is more glossy than that of 
the Siberian sable, aod of a oright chesnut co- 
lour, but of a coarser quality. 
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The length of the American sable is abone 
twenty inches ; the trunk of the tail is only $ 
W from the rump to the end of the hoirs eigltt. 
i^is ears are more pointed than those of the Asia#* 
tic sable : its feet are largi’ and hairy, both above 
ami below : it has five toes, wnh white claws on 
each foot. The colour uf its lu’;ul and ears is 
whitish : its whiskers are short and black ; its 
whole body of a light lawny; its f.ct arc broi^n. 

This species and one or two of ibc eiisuiiij||ro 
erroneously referred by some natural ijits to the 
genus VivcRR.!. which sec. 

9. M. piitorius. Pole-cat, Body blaehlsh- 
yellow; month and cars white. 'DifiVrs from the 
martin in having the hear! thicker; tail shorter; 
in the deserts of Russia sometimes found white ; 
male yellowish, with a whitish mouth; female 
paler. Inhabits most parts of Kiirope and Asiatic 
Russia : dwells in stony places ; frequents stables, 
graiiurins, houses, hollow trees, and shallow bur- 
rows ; sleeps by <lay, wanders by night in seare.h of 
rabbits, mice, moles, poultry and small birds, in 
the winter frogs and fishes ; .steals eggs ; robn 
hoe-hives ; emits from the arms when agitated a 
most fetid vapour. 

10. M. fiiro. Ferret. Eyes red, fiery : less than 
the polecat ; head n.arro\vt'r ; snout sh>ir|ier ; hody 
longer, slenderer; colour pale-yePow. Inhabits 
Afrioa; tamed in Europe to catch labbiCs ; 
procreates twice a year; gr.'tvid six weeks; 
brings liom six to eight, rarely nine, young; very 
tetid. 

11. M.orminea. Tail black at the tip. Two 
varieties. 

c». Redy with a red tinge. Stoat. 

BtKly white; tail blackish .at the tip. Er- 
mine. 

The body of this species is ten inches long ; 
the hair short, not so shining as* in the marlin; in 
northern climates becomes white, except the outer 
half of the tail, which remains black. Inliuhits 
Europe, the cold parts of America, Aria, China; 
lit'es ill heaps of stones, banks uf rivers, hollow 
trees, and forests, especially of beech ; preys on 
squirnds, mice, and small aniinals : the fur of the 
ermine is very valuable. See Ermins; as also 
Nat. Hist. PI. CLIX. 

To MU'STEU. V, n. To assemble in order 
to form an army {Blackmore), 

To Munster, v. a. (mousteren^ Dutch.) 
To bring together; to form into an army 
{Locke), 

Mu'ster.s. (from the verb.) I. A review 
of a liodyof forces {Ben Jonson). 2, A register 
of forces mustered {South), 3. A collection : 
as, a nuister of peacocks. 4. To pass miister« 
To be allowed. 

MU'STERROOK. 4"utltr and book.) 
A book in which the forces are registered 

Mll^STfikMASTER, s. One who super- 
intends the muster to prevent frauds {Knolies), 
MUSTEH-HOLL, a spcci^c list of the offi- 
cers and men in every regiment, trriop, or com- 
pany, which is delivered to the inspecting field 
officer, muster-master, regimental or district 
paymaster (as the case may be), whereby they 
are paid, and their condition is known, llie 
names of the officers are inscribed according to 
rank, those of the men in alphabetical suc- 
cession, Adjutants of raiments make out the 
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tnust«r-rolls» and when the list is called over, 
every indivicltml must answer io his name^ 
Every muster-roll must bo signed by the Oo- 
loncl or commanding ofheer, the paymaster and 
adjutant of ejch regiment, troop, or com- 
pany ; it must likewise be sworn to by the 
muster-master or paymaster (as the case may 
be), before a justice of the peace, previous to 
ib|j|iehii; ransinitted to government. 
WL''SriLY. ad, (from musty,) Mouldily. 
MU'STINFiiS. s, (from musty,) Mould; 
danm fm d ness ( Evelyn ) . 

MO'STY. a, (from must,) 1. Mouldy; 
spoiled with' dump; moist and fetid (Bacon), 
2. Sidle ; apc>ileil with a^'e (Shakspeare). 3. 
Vapid with ft ticness (Pope), 4. Dull ; heavy; 
wanting activny ; wanting practice in the oc- 
currences of life i Addison). 

MUTAiil'Lri Y. s. (mutahilitii French.) 
1. Changf'abicncss , not conLiiiuauce in the 
same state ( St Ulinf*, fleet), 2. Inconstancy; 
change of ininil (Sttak.\peare), 

MU'^rAliLF. a, (mutabilist Latin.) 1. 
Subject to ctiaii^e; alterable 2. In- 

constant; unsettled (Milton), 
MUTABLENESS, s, (from mutable,) 
Changeahleiiess ; uncertainty ; instability. 

MtJTATJON. A‘. (mutation, French ; mtt- 
ialio, Latin.) Change; alteration (Bacon). 

MUTE. a. (mud, Fr. mulus, Lat.) Silent; 
not vocal; not having the use of voice (Dry- 
den). 

Mute- In case any person refuses to plead 
to an indictment for felony, &c. he is now by 
stat. Geo. 111. c. 20, to be considered as 
pleading guilty, and to be punished ns upon con- 
fession. Formerly a jdea was extorted from 
him by a process, Which was called the peine 
forte et dure, anrl which has been justly con- 
sidered as hihutuan and disgusting. 

Mute is also a sporting term, applied to a 
hound when he pursues his game by the scent, 
without giving tongue. yVs some are by much 
too free, and give tongue loo hastily, when in 
a state of uncertainty, acquiring (hereby the 
denomination ot* babblers, so there arc others 
equally tardy in proclaiming the discovery. 
Hounds of each flescription arc considered 
jurious to the discipline and desirable excel- 
lence of the pack, and arc generally rejected as 
soon as thetr imperfections are known, and 
confirmed.^ 

Mute, in a general scn<^c, signifies a per- 
son that cannpt 9 j^k, or ius not the use of 
speech. Iffk 

Mute, in gramm«ir, a letter which yields 
no somid without the addition of a vowel. 
The siinple consonants huc ordinarily distin- 
guished Iiito mutes and liquids, or semi vowels* 
(See the articles Consokakt, Liquid, &e.) 
The mutes in the Greek alphabet are nine, 
three of which, viat. v, x»y, are u^rmttd i€n^es s ' 
tbree,)^, y, I, termed mttdia ! ; suA three. 9, 
termd aspirates. . (See.the article Aspirate, 
SceJ) The mutes of tlie Latin alphabet art also 
nine, via, B, C, D, G, I, Ki F, Q, T. 

' 7b M ute. o. n. (mu/ir, bnuch.) Tojung. 
(Tobit)* 
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MUTELY, ad, (from mule.) Silent^ ; 
vocally 

MuTlC, In botany, awnless,- Oppos^to 
aristate, awned, in Fhilos. Botan. Mutica 
gluma ; acuinine destituta Without an\ point 
at the end . Delia . PI, I n this sense we nnvo 
arista niutica: which eao mean only bhiifl^ 
or having no acumen or sharp point. This 
term is applied to the calyx in serratula; and 
to the anthers in erica herbacea. 

MUTILATE. Mutilus flos. In botany, 
a mutilated flower. Not producing a curol, 
when it ought regularly to do it. This defect 
is commonly owing to a want of suflicient heat, 
either from climate or situation ; sometimes if 
is the effect of culture. 

To Mu'tilate. V, a. (mutiler, Fr.) To 
deprive of some essential part (Addison), 

MUTILATION, s, (mutilation, Fr.) De- 
privation of a limb, or any essential jiart 
(Clarendon) . 

M UTI LLA, a genus of insects, of the onler 
hymeoopterj: the generic character is, antennas 
flliforin; feelers lour; the articulations ob- 
conic, sealed on the tip of the lip ; jaw mcm- 
branaceous at the tip, lip projecting obconic ; 
wings in most species ohconic ; body pubescent, 
thorax rctuse behind ; sting pungent, concealed. 
The M. helvola inhabits the (,'ape of Good 
Hope. 'Fhere arc thirty-eight species. 

MU’Tl N A, the ancient name of Modena. 

‘lUTINE. Fr.) A mutineer 

(Shakspearc). 

M UTI NE'ER, s, (from mutin, French.) 
A mover of sedition ; an opposer of lawful au- 
lliority (Dry den). 

AltJ^riN^US. «. (mE/me, French.) .’^etli- 
; busy in insurrection ; turbulent (fFai.), 
^ AIU'^l'lNOUSLY. ad, (from mutijious,) 
Scditimislf ; tiirbulently (A'le/ara). ' 

AJUTiNOUSNESS, s. (from mutinous.) 
Seditiousne!»s ; turbulence. 

To MUTINY. w. (riiutmer^ Fr.) To 
rise against authority ; to make insurrection ; 
to move sedition (South). 

Mu'tint. s, (from the verb.) Insurrec- 
tion ; sedition (Temple). 

Any oflicer or soldier who shall presume to 
use rraitcrousor (! <>rcspectful words against the 
K»tTed person of his majesty, or any of the royal 
ftouily, is guilty of iimiiny. 

Any oflicer or soldier who shall behave him- 
self with contempt or disrespect towards the 
general or other commnnder in chief of our 
Forces, or shall speak words tending to their 
hurt or di -•honour, is guilty of mutiny. 

Any ofHceror soldier who shall b^iii, excite, 
cause, or join in, any mutiny or sedition, in the 
troop or company, or regiment, to which he 
belongs, or in any other troop or com|^ny in 
oar service, or on any party, post, detachment, 
or guard, on any pretence whatsoever, b guilty 
of mutiny. 

Any oflicer or soldier who, being present at 
any mutiny or sedition, does not use bis utmost 
endeavours to suppr^s the same, or coming to 
the./knowledge of any mutiny, or intended 
mutiny, does not Yvithout delay give inforiha* 
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libn to his edtomanding officer, is guilty’ of 
mutiny. 

Any officer or soldier who shall strike his 
itopenor officer, or draw, or offer to draw, or 
ehall lift up any weapon, or offer any violence 
a^inst him, being in the execution of his 
mce, on any pretence whatsoever, or shall 
disobey any lawful command of his su})erior 
officer, is guilty of mutiny. 

- MUTIsIA, ill lK)lany, a genus of the class 
syiigenesia, older polygainia Mipcrflua. lle- 
eeptacle naked ; down feathery ; calyx cylin- 
drical, imbricate; florets of the disk tnree- 
clcft. Eleven species, natives of Chili and 
Peru ; most of them cUmhing plants, some 
with pinnate, others with simple leaves. 

MuTITAS. imutitas, from mufus, dumb.) 
Dumbness. A genus of disease in the class 
locales and order dyscinesiae of Cullen : con- 
taining three species, viz. 1. Mutitas orga- 
nica, as happens when the tongue is re- 
moved or injured. 2. Mutitas atouica, arising 
from an aflection of the nerves of the organ. 
3. Mutitas surdorum, depending upon being 
born deaf. 

MUTIUS (Caelius), first named Codrus, 
and afterwards Sctevola, an illustrious Homan, 
who distinguished himself greatly in the^ war 
with Porsenna. When that prince besieged 
Rome, Mini us entered his camp in order to 
assassinate him, but, by misuikc, stabbed one 
of his attendants On being seized and brought 
before i^orsenna, he said that he was one of 
300 youths who had engaged, by oath, to take 
away his life. He addecl, “ This hand, which 
has missed its purpose, ought to suffer.” Then, 
without hesitation, he thrust it into some coals 
which were burning on the altar, and suffered 
it to be consumed. Porsenna, struck with 
this intrepidity, made peace with the Romans. 
The name of Scaevola, which means left- 
handed, was a/terwards annexed to ail of this 
family. 

MUTSCHEN, a town of Upper Saxony, 
ill the circle of iieipsic. In the neighbourhood 
i» found a species of crystal, to which is ^tven 
the name of Mutschen diamond. It is 20 
miles £. of Leipsic. Lpn. 13. 50 £. Lat. 51. 
14 N. 

To MU'TTER. n. (mri/tre, Latin.) To 
grumble ; to murmur {Drifden). 

TbMu'TTER.v. a. To utter with imperfect 
articulation; to grumble forth {Creech), 

Mu^tter. s, (from the verb.) Murmur j 
obscure utterance {Milton)^ 

MU*TTERER.4f. (Stommutter.) Grumbler; 
murmurer. 

MUTTERINGLY. ad. (from muttering,) 
With a low voice. 

MUTTON. #. (mouton, French.) l.The 
flesh of sheep dress^ for food (Swift) , 2. A 
iheep ; in ludicrous language (Hayward), ^ 

MUTTON Fl'ST. $. (mutton and fist,) A 
band Um and red (Dryden). 

MUTUAL, a. (mutuel, French.) Reci- 
procal ; each acting in rctunf or correspondeuce 
to the other (Pope). 


^ MUTUALLY, ad. (from mutual,) Re- 
return (Newton), 

MUIUA^LITY. s. (from mutual,) Reci- 
procation {Shnkspeare), , ^ ' 

architecture, a kind of square 
niodilhon, set under the ooriiiche of the Doric 
order. The only difference between the niu- 
tide and niodilhon condsts m this, that the 
former is used in speaking of the Doric i>i|kr, 
and the latter in the Coilmbian. 

MU'ZZLE. s, (museaUi French.) The 

mouih of anything (Stdnru), 2, A fast^itig 
for the mouth, wlilch hinders to Kite (Ihif,), 
To Muzzle, v, n. To bring the mouth 
noixr (L'Hsf range), * 

To Muzzle, v, a. I. To bind the mouth 
(Dry dm), it. To fondle with the mouth 
close (L*Estr.), 3, To restrain from hurt 
(Shakspeare). 

MY. pronoun possessive. Belonging to me. 
MY A. Gaper. In zoology, a genus of the 
class vermesr, order testacea. Animal an as- 
cidia: shell bivalve, generally gaping at one 
end : hinge with broad, tliicK, strong teeth, 
seldom more than one, and not iiLserted into 
the opnoditc valve, 'rwenfcy-six species, scat- 
tered tn rough the seas and rivers of the globe. 
Six common to our own coasts. The animals 
of this genus perforate into the sand and clay 
at the bottom of the s(‘a, or beds of rivers, 
burying themselves or their shells wholly or in 
part, ^rhe following arc the chief 

1. M. declivis. Shell brittle, semitran.s- 


parent, sloping downwards near the open end : 
the hinge sli^tly prominent. Found about 
the Hebrides : the fish in great esteem as a food 
among the inhabitants. 

2. M. pictorum. Painters mya. Shell 
ovate; with a single, longitudinal, crenidate 
tooth in one hinge, and two in 'the other. 
There are six or seven varieties of this species : 
some of them are foiiucl in the fresh waters of 
Britain and other parts of Europe, some in 
Barbary, some in Tranquebar. The shell is 
commonly used to put water colours in, whence 
its specific name. One inch and three quarters 
long, three and a half broad ; covered with a 
brownish or blackish coat, and under this yel- 
lowish or greenish, with green rays ; within 
smooth and day •colour; very thin and brittle, 
and does not gape at either end. 

3. M. margarltifera. Pearl mya. Shell 
ovate, a little contracted in the middle of the 
thinner inarmn ; primary tooth of the hinge 
conic ; protnoerant |>arts <^er the hinge decor- 
ticated. Inhabits most of the arctic circle, and 
is generally found in mountainous rivers and 
about cateracts ; about five inches broad and 
two and half long : shell thick, coarse, npake, 
transversely wrinkled, black on the outside, 
and often corroded by worms; hinge without 
lateral teeth, the primary too'h bein)j received 
into a broad cleft tooth of the opposite hinge. 
This shell is celebrated for producing laige 
quantity of mother of pdirl and pearl', these, 
latter bein|g a disease of the fish analogous to 

• the stone in the human body. The river Con- 
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way in Wales was foroieriy famous for pro- 
ducinji; pearls uf great size and value. 

Fn>iii ohacrvations on the growth of these 
shells and the number of their annual laminae 
or scales, it ha^ been snp|)05ed that this fish 
will attain a great age, and that fifty or sixty 
years is a very moderate computation. Lin- 
ncus, however, appears to have made a remark- 
able discovery uiion this subject ; to have shewn 
that the fish will bear removing well, and that 
by a particular process it may be put into a 
ttatmf producing pearls at our pleasure in the 
reservoirs to which it is transierred, the old 
pearls being removed lo make way for the form- 
ation of new ones : we are not, however, in 
possession of the process winch he pursued to 
accomplish this desideraLum. 

MY.'VCAN'rH/X. In botany, (mi/acaniha, 
fjLbttumOa^ from fAUff a mouse, and nKftv^a, a 
thorn, so '*nlie(i because its prickly leaves are 
vised to cover whatever is intenrlt^l lo be pre- 
served from mice.) liulcher's broom. See 
Kuscus. 

MYAGKUlVr. Gold of pleasure. In bo- 
tany, a geiiub of the class tciradynnmia, ordrr 
sili^jLoau. Silicic inversciv heart-sha{K‘d, with 
valves, and leriniiiateil by a conic .style; 
thdfCell mostly one-seeded. 'IVii spcv^icb, 
chiefiy natives of the warmer regions of ]'hi* 
ro^ie. Of these, M. perenne is the most coin- 
inon, a native of Gcriiiany* with two-piiiitcd, 
one*seeded siliclc.s ; leaves oiitwanlly simrite, 
denticulate: stein branched, diilinc, rough; 
ilowers vellow. 

MyCAl.K, a city and mount.iin of Caria ; 
also a promontory of A'-id opposite Samos, ce- 
lebrated for a i)attie which was fought there 
between the Greeks And Persians alajut the 
year of Rome 27A- The Persians were about 
100,000 men, who had just returned from the 
unsuccessful expedition of Xerxes in Greece. 
Th^ had drawn their ships to the shore, and 
fortified themselves strongly, as if daermlned 
to support a siege. ITiev suffered llie Greeks 
to disembark from tbeir fleet without the least 
molestation, and were soon obliged to give 
way before the c<x)l and resolute intrepidity of 
an inferior number of men. The Greeks uli- 
tallied a complete victory, slaughtered some 
thousands of the enemy, uurned their camp, 
and sailed. back to Samos with an immense 
booty, in which were 70 chests of inonev- 

MYCETOPHAGUS. in zoology, a t’ribc of 
coleopterous insects of the Fabrieian system, 
beloi^infi to.thc genus SitruA, which see. 

MiCONE^ »n island of the Archipelago, 
do miles in circumference. The liarixmr is 
very ojien, and deep enough for the laigcst 
ships, where they may ride secure from the 
N . . wind. The soil is drv, and the mountains 
are of a' great height. Water is very scarce in 
summer ; but in the town is a large well, the 
only one in the island. Here are plenty of 
partridges* ()uails, woodcocks, turtledoves, roi^ 
hits, and wheatears ; also excellent grapes and 
f^. Almost ail the inhabitants are Greeks, 
tove kQ churches in all ; but mapy m 


chapels, and some monasteries. Lon. SS, si 
E. Lat. 37. 28 N. 

MYCTEIUA. Jabiru. In zoplogy, a 
Mus of .the class aves, order grallse. Bill a 
tittle bending upw*ards, sharp-pointed, upj[)er 
iuundible triangular ; front bald ; nostrils ii« 
near; tongue smalt or tongiiolcss; feet four* 
toed, cleft. Three species, as follow : 

1. M. Americana. White; quill and tail- 
feathers purplish black. In multiplying the 
reptile tribes, which swarm upon those waterv 
tracks that border upon the Ainaxons an^ 
Oroonoko, nature, at the same time, has not 
only multiplied those birds which arc their 
destroyers, but also proportioned their size and 
strength to those of the enormous 3er|)ents they 
arc to devour. 

The American jabiru, one ofilu* largest birds 
in Guiana, is evidently destined for this pur- 
pose : it is more than four feet high ; it is six 
in length, from the tip of the beak to that of 
theclaw's; and is entitled to the first rank in 
the order of waders. Tlie large black bill of 
tliis^hird is a formidable weapon, being above 
thirteen inches long, and, at the base, three in 
thickness. It i.s upon a large head; is sup- 
ported by strong n)u.scles inseHad into its base; 
and consists of a horny soj||&nce, bent up- 
wards at the top. The hea#”and two-thirds 
of the neck of the jabiru, covered with a’ 
black and naked skin, thinl^intcrspcrseil 'vith 
a few grey hairs. The plunr^gc on the lower 
part of the neck is rcd ^^p l gives the bird the 
apjicariince of \v earing lB{rge collar, vvliiie it 
affords a fuv contrasl^wih the rest of the 
plumage, which is |mwf white. These biids 
grow' fat in the rainy season, and are then 
kiJkd by the natives, who reckon ibem good 
eating, 'fhe species is gregarious and migra- 
tory ; it feeds on fishes chicliy, which it devours 
in large quantities ; biii'rU in trees hanging 
over die water, and lays two eggs. 

S. M. Asiadca. Indian juhiru. White': 
band over the eye.s; lower part of the. back, 
<|nilt and tail feathers black. Inhabits India; 
feeds on shell- fishes. 

3, M. Nov sc Hollandiic. New Holland jabiru. 
Boily, above purplish -green, beneath, neck and 
shoulders white; head purplish, spotted with 
white; irids yellow ; first quill-feathcrs white; 
tail black and white. Inhabits New Holland. 
See Nat. Hist. PL CLXI. 

MYDAS, ill the entomological fystem of 
Fabricius, a tribe of the genus Mu sc a, which 
sec. 

MYDRIASIS, (mydriatis, fAv^piavtc ; from 
fAv^aw, to abound in moisture ; so nnmed be- 
cause it was thought to originate in rednnibnc 
moisture). A disease of the iris. ^ Too great 
a dilation of the impil of the eye, with or with- 
out a defect of vision. It is known by the pupil 
always appearing of the same latitude or size 
in the iignt. The s|)ecies of mydriaris are,\ 
I . Mydriasis amaurotica, which Ibr the mcN|t ' 
part, but not always, accompanib an arnaii* 
rosis. 2. Mydriasis hydrocephalica, which 
ow)^ its origin to an hydrocephalus intemosA 
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or internal dropsy of the ventricles of the cefc- 
bnim. it is not uncominon air^ngst children^ 
and is the most cerUiin diagnostic of the disease. 
3< Mydriasis verininosa, or a dilatation of the 
pupil from saburraand worms in the stomach 
or small inU'stinos. 4. Mydriasis a synechia, 
or a dilatation of the pupil, with a concretion 
of the uvea with the capsulu of the crystalline 
lens. 5. Mydriasis paralytica, or a dilated 
pupil, from a paralysis of the orbicular fibres 
of the iris ; it is observed in paralytic disorders, 
and from the application of narcotics to the 
•ye. (>• Mydriasis spasmodica, or from a spasm 
of the rectilineal fibres of the iris, as often 
happens in hysteric and spasmodic d\..\ises. 
?• Mydriasis atoiiica, from atony of the iris, 
the most frequent cause of which is a largp 
cataract distending the pupil in its passing 
wlien eKtracted. It vanishc'* in a few days 
after the operation, in general ; a pupil, ho%\-- 
cver long dilated, may Rmiaiii so from the over 
and loinr^continued distonswm. 

MYGINDA, in botany, a genus of the 
class ietrandria, order leiragynia. ('ilyx four- 
parted ; petals four ; drupe globular. Three 
species, natives of the West Indies or South 
America: the most clegint of which is M* 
aragoga, a South American shrub, with leaves 
somewhat heart-shaped, |ioiiitcd, slightly ser- 
rate, pubescent, opp<Wite and sessile ; corymb 
axillary; dark, shining red (lowers ; and soft 
red friiit. 

MVI.AGIIUS DEUS, in the heathen my- 
thology, a name given someiinies to Jupiter 
and souietiincs to Hercules ; when sacrifices 
arc oflered to either for the purpose of driving 
awav flies. 

MYLABHIS, in the entomological system 
of Fabricius, a tribe of the genus Meloe, 
which sec. 

MYLO. In myology. Names compounded 
with this word belong to muscles which are 
attached near the grinders ; from a grinder 

tooth ; such ns, 

Mylo-iivoideus. This muscle, which 
was first described by Fallopius, is so CLtlled 
from its origin near the dentes molares, and its 
insertion into the os hyoides. It is a thin flat 
muscle, situated between tlie lower jaw and 
the os hyoides, and is covered by the anterior 
portion of the digastricus. It arises flesliTj and 
a little ted inous,'' from all the inner surface of 
the lower jaw, as far back as the insertion of 
the ptcrygoideus internus, or, in other words, 
from between the last dens inolaris and the 
middle of the chin, where it joins its fellow, to 
form 4ne belly, with an io termed iate tendinous 
streak, or linea alba, which eattends from the 
chit^ to the os hyoides, where both muscles 
are inserted into the lower edge of the basis of 
that bone. This has induced Riolanus, Win^ 
alow, Albinus, and others, to consider it as a 
single iieniuform muscle. Its use is to. pull 
the os hyoides upwards, forwards,(^nd to cither 
side. 

Mylo-prarync nvB,(wuiculus wylo*pha- 

ryn^Sp^vUfa^laui ; from the grinding 
tootlif and the pharynx)» A muscle 
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arising near the tnolares, and inserted in the 
pharynx. See Constuicyqr pmarykgevs 

ftOFERIOR. 

MYODFi^OPSlA. 

; from fxvnt, a fly, and u.-.j-w, visi<»n). A 
disease of the evtN, hi which liie pers^m sees 
black spots, an anpoarance of flics, cobwebs, 
or black wool, befoTc bis 

MYO'GIIAPIIY, a dcscn-.ition of the mus- 
clcs. 

MYOLOGY. fi I'-ttXoyir/; troni fXVCf 

a muscle, and xsy#;, a disicourac.^ Tbi- ductriiio 
of the muscles. See Anatomy. 

MYOMANCY, a kind of divination, or 
metbrni of foretelling fui lire events by means 
of mice. Some authors hold myomancy to lie 
one of the most ancient kinds of divination ) 
and think it is on this account 111.11 Isaiah, Ixvi. 
17. reckons mire among the abominable things 
of the idolators. But, beside that it is not 
certain that the Hebrew word used by the 
prophet signifies a mouse, it is evident it 'ia not 
the divination by that animal, be it .what it 
will, thill is spoken of, but the eating of it. 

MYONIMA, in botany, a genus of the 
class tetrandria, order monogynia. Calyx very 
minute, nearly entire ; enrol four-parted, witn 
a short tube ; drupe with a. four-celled, four- 
seeded nut. Two species, natives of the isle 
of Huiirbon, v\*ith opposite leaves and terminal 
flower®. 

iMYOPA, in the entomological mtem of 
Fabricus, a tribe of the genus Con ops, 
which see, 

MYOPIA, (mi/apm, juivuivus: from puw, to 
wink, and »>[., tfiecye)* Near-sighted, pur- 
blind. The myopes are considered those per- 
sons who cannot sec distinctly above twenty 
inches. The myopia is likewise adjudged to ail 
those who cannot see at three, »x, or nine 
inches. The proximate cau.se is the adunation 
of the rays of light in a focus before the retina* 
The species are, 1. Myopia, from too groat a 
convexity of the corne.i. The cause of this 
convexity is either from nativity, or a greater 
secretion of the aqueous humor ; hence on one 
day there shall be a greater myopia than on 
another. An incipient hydrophthalmia is the 
origin of the myopia. 2. Myopia, from too 
great a longitude of the bulb. Tliis length of 
tlie bulb is native, or acquired from a congestion 
of the humours in the eye ; hence artificers oc- 
cupied in minute objects, as the engravers of 
seals, and persons reading much, frequently 
after puberty liecoinc myopes. 3. MyD|iia, from 
too great a convexity of the anterioraoperficies 
in the cry^lline lens. This is likewise from 
birth. The parallel rays which fall into 
the corn^, by so much they fall more ob- 
liquely, so much the more^convex is the cor- 
nea, or crystalline lens, ,or vitreous humour in 
the anterior superficies. But tlie angle of re- 
fraction is equal to the ai^lc of incidence: 
therefore the angle of reaction so much 
sooner will be formed as the cornea or lens Is 
more convex. This perfectly aceounis for 
sliott-s^bterlness ; but an anterior too great 
conv exity of the. cornea is the most coinmoil 
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taur.e. 4. Myopia, from ton creat a density of 
the cornea, or nuniourb of the eye. Optics 
teach us, by so much sooner the ra\s of liaht 
are forced into a focus, by so much the <lia> 
piianous body is denser. 6. Mvopia, from a 
mydriasis or too dilated a pupil ; tor so much 
the wider the aperture of tne diaphra^ma is in 
an optical iustrumenf, so much the nearer is 
the frtrus. (j. Myo)>ia infantilis. Infants, 
from the great convexity of the corn* a, arc 
often myopes ; but by degrees, as they advance 
in years, they perceive objects more remotely, 
by The cornea becoming less convex. 

MYOPORUM, in botany, a genus of the 
class didynamia, order angios|ieriiiia. Calyx 
five-parted ; curol cainpanulute, with .a spread- 
ing, nearly equal, bvc-paricd border ; drupe 
one or two-seeded, with two-celled imts. Four 
species, natives of New Zealand or New Cale- 
donia, very' nearly related^ to the genus citha- 
rexylon. 

MPYOPS. {myops, opis, from to 
wink, and the eye). One who is near- 
sighted. 

jVIYOSIS, (myosis, (wwwaiff). A contraction 
or too small perfuration of the pupil ; it is 
known by viewing the diameter of the pupil, 
which is smaller than usual, and remaitu s«> 
in an obscure place, where, naturally, if not 
diseased, it dilates. It occasions weak sinrhi, 
or a vision that remains only a certain number 
of hours in the day ; hut if wholly closed, total 
blindness. The species of this disuide^ arc, 
1. Myosis spasinodica, which is observed in 
the hysteric, hypochondriac, and in other spas- 
modic or nervous alfections ; it .irises from a 
spasm of the orbicular fibres of the iris. 2. 
Myosis paralytica arises in paralytic disorders. 

3, Myosis inliammatorja, which arises from an 
inflammation of the iris or u\ea, in the in- 
ternal ophthalmia, hypopium, or wounded eye. 

4 . Myosis, from an accustomed contraction of 
the pupil. This frequently is expcrieiieed by 
those who contcmjdate very minute objects; 
by persons who write ; by the worki-rs of fine 
needle-work ; and by frequent attention to 
microscopical enquiries. 5. Myosis, from a 
defect of the aqueous humour, as after extrac- 
tion. 6. Myosis nativa, with which infants 
are born, 7. Myosis naturalis, is a coarcta- 
tion of the pupil by light, or from an intense 
examination of minutest objects. Tliese co- 
arctations of the pupil are temporary, and spon- 
taneously vanish. 

myositis, (jmyositis, puojwf, from ftvf, 
a muscle), liiflamma'ion of a muscle. It 
is the term given by Sugar to acute rheu- 
matism. 

. Myosotis. (myosotis, /uvoft^ro:, from fAvf, 
a muscle, and wng, an car ; so called be- 
cause its leaves are hairy, and grow longitu- 
dinally like the ear of a mous^. In botany, 
a genus of the class pentandria, order mono- 
gynia. Corol salver-sbaped, five- cleft, slightly 
notched; the throat closed with concave valves. 
Ehffixi species, scattered m^er the globes of 
lAlliich the most remarkable is M* Shorpioides, 
commem mouse-ear, or^ as U ia sometun^ 
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called, scorpion-grass ; a plant indigenous fot- 
the walls attiJ sands of our own country, with 
smooth seikls; lance-elliptic leaves; racemes 
many- flowered wiihout bracics 5 more or leas 
hairy, varvinz in the colour of its flowers. 

MYObtJRUS- Mouse-tail. In botany, a 
genus of the class jieiiiaudria, order poiygynia. 
Calyx five-leaved, each with a spur at the base ; 
petals five, witli a tubular, nectariferous claw 5 
seeds numerous, naked. One species only ; 
a weed found in the corn-fields of our owit 
counir}', with fibrous root, radical linear-spa- 
tulatc, rather obtuse leaves, and small, erect, 
yellowhh-green flowers. 

MYOXuS. Doniiouse. In zoology, a 
genus of the class mammalia, order gilres. 
Forc-ueth two,upper wedged, lower coinpre.^sed 
sideways; whiskers long; tail hairy, round, 
thicker towards the tip ; feel nearly equal in 
length, four toes before. 1 liese aiiiniul}> remain 
torpid during the winter; walk nr rather leap 
oil liieir hind le^, bounding three or four feet 
at a time, in which they are assisted by their 
long stiff tail ; feed only on vcgelable>; huirow 
uii‘ler ground ; sleep by day, watch by iik'ht ; 
carry food to the mouth liy the forc-pa’ws, and 
drink* by dipping the (bre-palms in water. 
Foiir species, as follow : 

I. M. glis. Fat dormouse. The glls of 
Pliny, and ihe old naturalists ; iiius glis of 
Pallas. Sciurus glis of the S\ sterna Natural. 
Le loir ol Bufl'on. Body hoary; beneath 
whitish ; cars thin, naked ; cheeks while ; 
wlii.^kers longer than the head; teats ten, six 
pector*il, four ahdununal. luluihits the woods 
of Kurope anrl southern Asia ; fceils on nuts, 
walnuts, npplc-seeds : forms its nest in hollow 
trees: bites; sleeps by day; grows very fat in 
aiiiunin; about October retires by troop.i into 
subterraneous caverns, and reinaiiis torpid till 
the end of May; brings from nine to twelve 
young; six inches long, the tail fnc. The 
flesh was formerly cstecnietl a great delicacy by 
the Romans, who fattened them as food in re- 
ceptacles, named gliraria. Its general manners 
resemble those of the squirrel ; it is not easily 
tamed. 

S. M.dryas. Wood dormouse. Body above 
tawny-grevi beneath diriy-wliite ; a straight 
black line from ear to ear across the eyes. In- 
habits Europe; differs from the rest only in 
colour; tail shorter, more bushy; no black 
spots near the ears. 

3. M. nitela. Garden dormouse. Body 
above tawny, beneath whitish ash; a black 
circle round the eyes, and a black sptit behind 
the ears, wdtich are oblong ; eves large, black. 
Inhabits Siberia, and ilie southern parts of 
Europe, chiefly in gardens, w'here itdesm ys all 
kinds of fruits, especially peaches ; makes its 
nest in holes of wails and hollow trees ; smells 
like a rat ; btiugs from five to six young ; body 
five inches long, tail four. 

4. M. muscardinu.4. Common dormouse; 
Body tawny; throat whitish; hind- thumbs 
without claws ; ^yes lar», black, prominent ; 
ears short, rouiid^ naked, thin ; tail bushy at 
the tip ^ body plumper than that of the mouse.' 
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■ ^bib Gijttil Brititixi^ «Dd other parte of 
Kuiof^ in woods, and thick h^ges, seiddm rS 
gardens; colkcu nuts aiid walnuts, which it 
eais sitting uprigtu, and buries what is left; 
forms a nest of {^rass, moss, or leaves, in the 
hollow of a tree or tow bush ; torpid in winter; 
brings from three to four young : btMly three 
inches lou^ tail rather longer. 

■ MYOTOMY, {myofomia, /lAvoTOjuirta, from 
/g'jvy, , a muscle, and rsfAvw, to cut.) Uis&ectioii 
of the muscles. 

jytV'RlAD. s, (lAupiug.) I. The number 
of ;ten th(m<^and. 'J, Pi overbially any great 
number (Ali/ion). 

MYR1CA„ Candleberry myrtle. In botany, 
a genus of the c1a-s monoecia, order tetrandria. 
Calyx, a concave hcale of the a'lieiit ; corolless. 
Female ; styles ixyo ; berry one-seeded. Nine 
^ecies scattered over the globe ; of which the 
following are chiefly culiivaterl : 

1.. M. gale. Siveet gale, sweet willow, 
common candleberry myrtle, Dutch myrtle. 

It is found wild in our own marches; rises 
with many shrubby stalks from two to near 
four feet high, dttidiiig into several slender 
branches, covered with a <lusty bark, sprinkled 
with white dots ; leaves aUern tte, rigid, light 
or yellowish gieeii, smooth, a little serrate to* 
wards their point, and emiiting a fragrant 
odour when bruHed ; aments of a short ovate 
figure, yellowish-brown colour, and frequeiuly 
aprinked with shining, resinous, golden par- 
ticles ; fruit a coriaceous berry. It is said that 
in the north of Europe this plant was used in- 
stead of hops in former limes, and that it is 
still appUeu to the same use in the Hebrides, 
and some parts of the highlands of Scotland. 

9. M. cerifera, American candleberry myr- 
tle. Leaves lanceolate, slightly serrate, stem 
arboreous, rising to about thirty feet in height ; 
flowers in aments on diflerent individuals; 
male aments about an inch long, erect ; female, 
sessile, axillary, shorter than the leaves : the 
branches of the old plants shed their leaves in 
autiinin; but the young plants raised from 
seeds retain them through the greatest pari of 
the winter, and offer the appearance of an ever- 
green. The flowers are small, of a whitish 
colour, and mean to the eye.' Its leaves re- 
semide myrtle leaves, and like them, on being 
rubbed in the hand, emit ainost refreshing and 
delightful fragrance. 

It is from the berries of this plant that the 
inhabitants of Carolina and other p^irts of 
America collect a wax, of which they very ge- 
nerally make candletb The wax is prodiiceuas 
f(>llovvs« In November or Decetulier the wild 
berries are gathered by persons who are used ' 
to this occupation, and travel for tiiis piir|K»sc 
with kettles towards the sand banks or sea-'^ide, 
in which these plants inostalKiund ; tliey build 
huts for tbeix^lves and iheir families with 
palmetto and usually continue about five' 
weeks in.a station. The trees are cut down, 
the berries put into porndfle-nois, and after- 
wards boiled ill water till the ftil fliviis ; this is 
then skimmed off into another vessel, and the 
skimming U continued as long as any oii rises 
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to the surface. When cold it hardens to.thc 
misistency of wax, and ts of a diflygreeit co- 
lour. It 18 then lioilcci again, and clarified in 
brass k^tles, which gives it a transparent grceti 
hue. The candles mauuf.tctured from tbif 
wax burn for a long time, and produce 
fragrant ,8niell : a small proportion of tallow 
however is usually added, which makes ihcai 
bum clearer. 

3. M. qucrcifolia. Oak- leaved candleberry 
myrtle. Shrubbv, with slender stalks, and 
oblong, nppnsitefy pinnate leaves, with ovtd 
aments beivvcen them. Th.c plant retains its' 
leaves all the year, and flowers in June uud 
July. 

The two first species niav be raised from 
seeds, the \.i>l by layers, 'i he former require 
a boggy inoi>»i sitnaiion, or a cnliivaiion in bog- 
earih. I'hc layers of M. quercifolia should be 
attempted towards the latter end of the sum- 
mer, or in the autinnn, the shoots being t wiiniid 
at a joint when laid down, and well wuteredV' 

'Fhc first two arc introduced into the intdist ■ 
of sheltered clumps anil borders, and the last ' 
into collc'ctionsof the grccn-Iionse kind, wheri 
iheir leaver afford an exquisite fragrance. 

MYlilOiniYLLUM. Water millfoil. In 
botany, a genus of the class mounecia, order \ 
bexandria. Calyx fout-lcavcd ; petals four., 
Male: stamens eight, longer than the calyx. 
Female: stigmas four; seeds four, covered 
with a bark. Two species, both common to 
the ditchts of our own country. 

MYHISI’ICA. Nutmeg-tree. In botany, 
a genus of the class dioecia, order triaudria. 
Calyx ihrce-clcfi, enrol less. Male : anthers 
uniting round the upper part of the filament. 
Female: stigma cloven, capsule superior, dru- 
paceous, two-valvcd ; nut invested with a vari- 
ously lacerated membrane. 'J'hree species : 

1. M. sebifera. A Guiana tree, wdth leaves 
hearted, oblong, downy under neath, and downy 
fruit. The tree rbes fiom forty to sixty feet 
high, discharging a thick acrid red juice from, 
its trunk on its being w'oundcd ; and yields a 
nutmeg, from which u considerable portion of 
fatty oil is expressed, employed by the natives 
of Guiana in the manufacture of candles. 

9, M. fatua. A nutmeg- tree of Tobago, 
rising to the height of our common a[)ple- 
tree ; with ohiong, lanceolate, downy leaves, 
and downy fruit. The nutmeg is aromatic, 
blit narcotic ; and when taken iu consideYable 
quarititv produces delirium. 

3. M. aroinatica. Cajyx ovate, three-ctefl 
at the top : leaves elliptic, pubescent under- 
neath, alternate, pointed, undulafe ; |)c4pneles 
axillary', solitary, two or thrce*flowered ; fruit 
glabrous nut surrounded with a fulvous, 
tough, reticulate covering, which is the mAce 
of the shops. 

It is doubt ffil whether the Greeks or Ho- 
mans were acquainted with the nutmeg. It 
is said by some that Theophrastus alludes to it 
under tne name of enmaenm, and by others 
that it is the chrysobalanns of Galen. Yet ivc 
know nothing decisMy upon the suhjeer. It 
was first introduced into modem ^Kurope by 
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the Arabians and in Avicenna it appears 
under the name of iianatbao, or jausiband, 
which signifies niit of B^da. 

Both the male aiid female flowers yield a 
nut. Tho female nut is that in coinmon use ; 
the male is longer and morecylindric, but it 
has less of fine aromatic flavour. It is more 
subject to be lvorm*eaten, and to harbour the 
insect that preys upon the nutmeg, than the 
female ; ana hence the Dutch strictly jjrohibit 
its being packed up with the latter, lest tlie 
worm should be communicated to the whole 
package. The chief nutmeg trade lies at Cey- 
lon; and has passed, with the islands, from 
the hands of the Dutch to those of the l£n- 
^ish. 

When the fruit is ripe the natives ascend the 
trees, and gather it by pulling the branches to- 
wards them with long hooks. .The first rind 
is instantly taken on, and the soil on which 
any large quantity of this is deposited shoots 
forth very speedily a nutmeg-boletus, or mush- 
room, from the putrefaction of the general 
snassj which is regarded by the natives as a 
very delicate food. 

The mace is a filamentous substance, ad- 
hering to the nutj and traced after the external 
rind has been removed. Its first appearance 
presents a beaotiftd red ; but the colour 
change on exposure to the air to a darker 
hue. The mace being taken off with the knife, 
is laid to dry in the sun for ekht or nine hours, 
and is then removed to a place less heating, 
that it may not become too dry ; to prevent 
which, in a still greater degree, it is moistened 
with a small quantity of sea- water ; and is 
afterwards put into small bags, and packed up 
very close. 

The mace being thus stripped off, the nuts 
are still covered with their ligneous shell ; and 
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__ see tlie article Nux..M08Cfiaar4, 

under which name it has been generally pic* 
scribed in the diffeient pharmacopoeias. 

MYRMBCIA, in botany, a genua of Ae 
class tetrandria, order monpgynia. Calyx caut- 
panulate, five- toothed ; corol tubular, with an 
inflated throat; glands five, surrounding the 
base of the germ ; capsule two-celled, two- 
yalved, many-seeded. One species : a cliiiib<* 
Ing shrub of Guiana, with knotty square 
branches ; leaves opposite, oblong ; floweia 
small, solitary, axillary. 

MYRMKCOPHAGA. Ant-eater. In 2 po« 
logy, a genus of the class mammalia, order 
bruta. Toothless; tongue round, extensile; 
mouth narrowed into a snout; body covered 
with hair. Seven species, inhabitants of Soutli 
America, Cape of Good Hope, Australasia, oi 
India. The following arc tne chief. 

1. M. jubata. Great ant-eater. Toes on- 
thc fore-feet four, on the hind-feet five ; tail 
bushy. 

Another variety, with face and legs shorter, 
without a stripe on the sides and breast. The 
former and more common variety has a long 
slender nose ; small black eyes ; short round 
ears; slender tongue, two feet long, which 
lies double in its mouth ; slender legs ; the two 
middle claws on the foicrfeet very large, strong, 
and hooked. The liair on the upper part of 
the body half a foot long, black mixed with 
grey. Acrass its shouklers" there is .a black stripe 
bounded above with white. The forelegs 
whitish, with a black spot above the feet. 
The hair of the tail coart^, black, and about a 
foot long. This animal is about three feet ten 
inches long ; its tail two ; it weighs above a 
hundred |)ounds. Inhabits Brazil and G uiana ; 
runs slowly; swims over the 
which time it flings ilnuil-^*,^ 
on ants; 


are exposed for three days to the sun, and 
afterwiiStothefire,tiIliLyenuta8oundon wiriyiTt then 

n«ke tlwsm fly off in ainall The not* 

•re tten distributed mt'ihree parU; the 

Wt and most beftYii am selected for the 

£urop^D of less beauty are 

inhabitants, or 

*^S)<^oyed for the purpose of affoniing oil 
s while the remainder, which oon- 
•aisU of the smallest and the unripe, are burnt. 

A poniid of nutmegs generally affords almut 
three ouhees of oil, of the consistence of tallow, 
mid has all the taste of the nutmeg. This 
is the^nuLne oil of mace of the shops. 

To'preserve the select nutmegs, and fit them 
they are plangai in 
baskets, two or three tiines, into a thick 


lime-water prepared with the calcined shells of 
testaceous fishes, to which a considerable quan- 
tity of leaf-aalt has been added. With this cal- 
careoua.'.fnatter they soon become completely 
covered over; when they arc laid in a heap, 
afid-ioie their superfluous water by evaporation. 
T^y then properly prepared for sieap-car- 

ihe mfidfoal properties and preparation 


loaded with prey : is afraid of rain, and protects 
itself from it by covering its body with its long 
tail: it does not attain its full growth under four 
years. Each species of this ^enus brings but one 
young one at a time. Notwithstanding its want 
of teeth, it is fierce and dangerous, especially 
when it has young. Nothing that it has once got 
between its fore-feet can disengage itself; uie 
very panthers of America are often unequal to 
the combat. So 'great is its obstinocy and 
stupidity, that it will not extricate itself even 
from a dead adversary. It sleeps in the day, 
and preys by night. Its flesh has a strong 
disagreeable taste ; but it is eaten by the In- 
dians. 

2. M. didactylaj. ■ Least ant-eater. Toes on 
the fore-feet two, on the hind-feet four : tail 
bushy : nose conic, bending a little down ; 
small ears, hid in its fur ; upper parts covered 
with long soft silky hair, or rathev wool, of si 
yellowish brown colour ; seven inches and a 
half long: its tail, which is thick at the bise, 
ami tapers to. appoint, measures eight and a 
half, and is naked on the under side for the last 
fool : it inhabits Guiana, and climbs trees in 
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ipcsl of a^pccieidf ants Which build their nesti ments Vuh which ihis animal^fl^ifea its ptty 
among the branches. It has the size arid priei- are each a sort of mouth or trunk, by whitm u 
hensile power of the !K]uiiTel : walks slowly oa sucks out the entire entrails, 
the heelsj feeds only in the night ; emits no ^ When the liomant has auained its full size, 
cry. 0-1 it constructs for iNeU an ct’ifice, the external 

3. M. pentadaclyla. Striped ant-eater« pans of which are panicles of sand or earth 

Toes on the fore feet five : tail long, flat, cn- combined together hy silken tiio iuls : the in- 
tircly covered with hair ; head thick, upper jaw terior cavity is lined with pure silk, white anil 
and snout very lonj», eye.s small; ears small, glossy, like satin. Wiihin hairthcinyrmc- 
rounded. fringed above with black hairs ; hair u^n is changed into a chrysalis, of a curved or 
long; back, head, legs tawny; belly dirty white; semicircular sdiape, displaying all the parts of 
tail annulate with blackish hair: length thir* the perfect insect that is i^uon to is'iue from it. 
teen inches, height ten. After the chrysalis bursts, th.e winged insect 

4. M. aciileata. Porcupine ant-eater. Body which makes its escape Is of a gray colour, with 
covered with long sharp spines: tail very long, a long slender body, resetnhling the lihelluhi. 
Spines on the back and sides resembling those In this country tlic my nucleon is very scarce ; 
of a porcupine, white, with black tips, and a a few, however, arc found to breed among the 
circle of dullorai^ between the colours; head lootje earth at the bottom of walls which have 
«nd under-parts deep-brown ; tail short, naked, a south exposure. In that dry, pulverized, and 
a little flattened at the tip, covered at the root sandy earth their eg0 are protected from rain, 
with upright spines; eyes small, black, irids till they are hatched by tiie sun, Vallisiiiert 
blueish ; le^s short, Ihiclc, five-toed; toes broad, and Poiipart first gave the history of the lion*, 
around ; claws black, on the hind-feet only four, ant ; that of the former is in the form of a dia» 
the first tong, sharp, carved, second snorter, loguc between Mulphighi and Pliny, iti which' 
two others Sorter still. Inhabits New Hoi- the modern hiformsthe ancient naturalist of the 


land : size of a rat. 

6. M.Gapensis. Cape ant-eater. Toes on 
the fore-feet, four; snout long; ears large, 
pendulous ; tail shorter than the body, tyier- 
ing to the tip. Inhabits the Cape of Good 
Hope; nearly the size of a hog, and weighing 
almost a hundred pounds; burrows in the 
around ; sleeps by day, prowls by night. Sec 
Nat. Hist. PI. CLV. 

MYttMELEON. Lion-ant. Mouth with 
a horny acute mandible and jaw ; feelers six ; 
stcmmnless ; antennas thicker at the tip ; wings 
deflected ; tail of the male armed with a forceps 
composed of two straight filaments. 

The animals of this family prey with the 
most savage ferocity upon ants and smaller in- 
sects, though they seem at first sight but ill 
calculated for this manner of life, all their pro- 
gress in walking being backwards: by stra- 
tagem, however, the lion-antj masters insects 
fAr superior to itself in strength. In the loose 
sand it digsa hollow resembling a funnel, where 
it takes us station at the bottom, every part 
being concealed except the forceps, with wdiich 
the head is armed. This instrument, which it 
can open or shut at pleasure, is curiously con- 
itructed for seizing and penetrating the hardest 
insect ; and unhapfiy is the animal who, in 
pursuing it journey, stumbles into this cavern. 
In vain it endeavours to scramble up by the 
edges, which are continually giving way under 
its feet; it tumbles to the' bottom, where it 
is plerc^ by ih'e forceps of the lion ant lurking 
below. 

If the insect be small, and the grains of s?ind» 
notwithstanding the declivity of the funnel, do 
not give way under its feet, tlie myrmclcon has 
another invention by which he retidcrs himself 
master of his prey ; with his bead, which , is 
flattened, he throws up repeated showers of 
sand from the bottom of the funnel, which 
falling upon the sides, furce down the insect 
till it comes within reach. The fatal' iosirui 


singular manmuvresand metaniophosis of these 
animals. There arc sixteen species; which 
may be thus subdivided. 

A Hind-feelers much longer than the reH i 
jaw one- toothed ; lip membranaceous, 
snuare, truncate, emargenate. 

B Feelers nearly equal ; jaw ciliate ; lip 
horny, rounded, entire. This division 
consiitulcs the ascalaphiis of Fabricius. 

The different species iiiliabil the warmer parts ' 
of Europe, Africa, India, and America, llic 
only species traced in our own country is M. 
fonuicarius ; its wings clouded with brov^; 
with a white marginal spot behind. See Nat. 
Hist. PI, CLX. 

^ MYRMIDONS, Myrmidones, in an- 
tiquity, a people on the southern borders of 
Thessaly, wh(» accompanied Achilles to the 
Trojan war. They received the name from 
Myrmidon, a son of .Tiipiter and Eurym^dusa, 
who married one of the daughters of A*>dus, 
son to Helen. His son Actor married yE&ina 
the daughter of Asopus. He gave his m.me 
to his subjects, who dwelt near tlie river Pe- 
ncils ill 'Jliessaly. According to 6ome> the' 
Myrmidons received their name from tlveit 
having arisen from ants or pismin^, ii^ri h' 
prayer put up for that purpose by king .mcul 
to Jupiter, after his kingdom had bien 
jieopled by a severe pestilence. According to 
Ktrnlx), they received it from thejf indnstm' 
Ijecause they imitated the diHgehce of the 
ants, and litcc them were indefatigable, and 
were continually employed in cultivating the 
eanb. 

MYROBALANUS (mifroMaf7us, /au- 
p9&ihny9(, from (Avp9i an unguent/ and 
a nm, so called because it was formerly u«pd 
in ointments.) A niyrobalan. A dried fi nit, 
of the plum kind> brought front the East In- 
dies. All the myrobalaos have an dnplea.'>ant, 
bitterish, very austere taste, and strike ati inky 
blackness with a solution of sal martis. They 
X « 
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irr^ said to hvntk gently piitgative as well as aa 
astringent and corroborating virtue. Iti this 
country they have been long expunged from 
the pharmacopoeias. 

MVaOBALANUS BSLLIRICA. The bel- 
liiic mvrobalan. This fruit is of a \ellowish 
grey colour^ and an Irregularly roundish or ob- 
long figure, about an inch in Icngtii, and tlirec 
♦quarters of an inch thick. 

. Myrobalanus chebula. Thcchebule 
inyrobalan. This resembles the yellow in 
figure and ridges, but i& larger, of a darker 
emouT inclining to blown, or blackish, and 
has a thicker pulp. 

MV&obalanus ciTRiN'A. Ycllow luy- 
Tobalon. This fruit is somewhat longer than 
the belliric, with generally five large longi- 
tudinal ridges, and as many smaller between 
them, somewhat pointed at both ends. 

Myrobalanvs emblica. Theeniblic 
aiyrobalan is of a dark blackish grey colour, 
roundish, about half an inch with six 

hexagonal faces, opening from one another. 

Myrobalanus INDICA. The Indian or 
black inyrobalan, of a deep black colour, ob- 
long, octangular, difiering from all the others in 
having no stone, or only the rudiments of one, 
from which circumstance they are supposed 
to have been gathered before maturity. ' 

MYROBALANS. See Myrobalanus. 

MYRODENDRUM, in botany, a genus of 
the class polyandrla, order inonogyiiia. Calyx 
iive-toothed } petals fivoj stigma five-lobed; 
^pericarp five-celled, with a single seed in 
each. One species ; a Cayenne tree, fifty feet 
high, with leaves alternate, lanceolate, acute, 
clasping the stem, ctenate, glabrous ; flowers 
iff terminal corymbs. 

MYRODIA, in botany, a genus of the 
class monodelpbia, order polyandria. Calyx 
aragle, tubular, bursting at top $ petals five \ 
a^yle filiform ; drupe dry, two or Ihrce-Ji^;.’ 
the cell one-seeded. Two species, nf 
the Curibbees and of Guiana. 

MYUO POLIST. One 

who feels unguents. , ' 

MYROSMi^jf botany, a genus of the 
Class monanijjj^ moiiogynta. Calyx 
"outer three-leaved,' inner, ihree- 
r corol five-parted, irregular ; capsule 
^ oroercd,thrce-cclled,iiiany-seedetl. One 
a Surinam shrub, growing like the 
eatina root; fleshy, ovate; raceme like the 
ament of a h^p, imbricate, with abernate 
of Ihe bractes ; bractes two-leaved, two- 

'* . JMIVBOTHECIUM, in botany, a genus of 
. claSft^ cryptogamia, order fungi. Fungus 
aesfile, biip-shap^i ; the cupola volate above ; 
*seedi rather viscid. Five species ; all exotic 

- ."W^roOXYLON, in botany, a genus of the 
datt decandrktt order monogynia . Calyx cam- 
five*tooihed j |)etaJs five, the upper 
^ eiiea^ thnui the rest : germ longer than 
tbcj^ijlcgome one-seeded at the tip. Three 
apmes,. all natives of South AoRoric^l of 
which the following b the cliiefi 
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peituferuin. Balsam of Peru tree. Tree 
with a, smooth, thick, resinous bark ; leaves 
abruptly pinnate, in double pairs ; full of li.- 
near shining resinous dots ; leaflets nearly op- 
posite, ovate- lanceolate, with an obtuse emar- 
ginate tip ; racemes axillary. 

The bals.im obtained from this plant is ex- 
tracted from it by coction, and is brought over 
to the consistence of thin honey, of a reddish*, 
brown colour, iiicliiiing to black, poi-sessing an 
agreeable aromatic sineil, and a veiy hot biting 
taste. Distilled with water this balsam yi^^s 
a small (|uantity of a fragrant essential oil of a 
reddish colour ; and gives also in a strong fire 
a yellowish red oil. For its niedicul properties, 
sec Balsamum Peruvianum. 

MYRlllf. {niyrrha, Hebrew.) A botani- 
cal specimen of the tree whic^ilords tliis gum- 
resin has not yet been obtaii^ ; but from the 
account of Mr. Bruce, who sjiys it very much 
resembles the acacia vera, which is the mimo- 
sa iiilolica of Linndus, there can be liitle doubt 
in referring it to that genus, especially it 
corresponds with the descriptifiii of the tree 
given by Dioscorides. The tree' that aflords 
the myrrh, which is obtained by incision, 
grows on the eastern coast of Arabia Felix, and 
in that part of Abyssinia which is situated 
near the Ked Sea, and is called by Mr. Bruce 
iroglodite. Gootl myrrh is of a foul black red 
colour, solid and heavy, of a peculiar smell, 
and bitter taste. Its medicinal cflects are 
warm,corroborant, and antiseptic; it lias been 
successfully employed in phthisical cases as a 
pectoral ; and although allied to some of the 
ualsams, it is found to be more eflicacious and 
less irritating to the system. There are several 
preparations of this drug in the London and 

.WtS-^i^FERW, in botany. SecScANDix. 
MYRRHINE. See Murrhine. 
MYRSINE, in botany, a genus of the class 
pentandria, order monog^'iiia. Corol half five- 
cltTi, coiinivcnt ; germ filling the corol ; drupe 
one-seeded, with a fivc-cclleo nut. Two spe- 
cies; one an African plant with elliptic acute 
leaves, .and axillary flowers, three together, 
on short peduncles : and the other a of 
the Azores, with oboiate, obtuse' leaves, and 
subsessile flowers, crowded and somewhat 
corymbe<t. Both are occasionally found in our 
green-houses ; and may be r.iibed^ by jdanfing 
cuttings of the young shoots in pots in sum- 
mer, frequently giving them water, and re- 
straining them to the shade. 

MYRTACANTHA. {myriacmtla, 
xat9t», from a myrtle, and <sxeiv9«, a 

thorn ; so called from its likeness to m 3 rfle, 
and from its prickly leaves). Butchers broom. 
See Rusons. 

'MYRTIPQRDS; in anatomy, an appella- 
tion civen to several parts, because of iheir rc- 
seniming mvrtle-bernes. 

MYRTIFORM CARUNCLESr The re- 
mains uf the hymen. See Glandule myr- 

TIFORMES. 

Myrtjform glands. See GLANDULjiF 

MYRTlFpRASES. 
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MYRTILLUS. {mytHUus). The henries 
^hlch are dtrected in nharmacopceras by the 
nuine of baccua (nyrttUorum are the fruit of 
the vacciniUm myrtillus of Liiin^us. Pre- 
pared with vinegar they are esteemed as antt- 
scorbutics^ aud when dry possess astringent 
virtues. 

MYRTLE, in botany. See My RTt?s. 

Myrtle (Cundleberry). See Mv- 

RICA. 

Myrtle-leaved SUMACH. SeeCoRi- 

AREA. 

MyrtcJ-cistus. Sec Hypericum. 
Myrtle (Dutch). SccMyrica. 

MYKTUS; myrtle. In botany, a genus 
of the clrtss icosandria, order monogynia; calyx 
four or five-cleft, superior: petah four or five; 
berry two or th||e-cc)lerl ; seeds numerous, 
gibbous. Tw^m^eight species, ofieii, how- 
<ivcr, made more numerous from the introduc- 
tion of pUuls Ihut belong to other genera. 
These arc uniformly natives of warm climates, 
and for the most part iiufigenmia to India, 
South America, the West Indies, or the Cane. 
The three following are those nio&tly entitled to 
attention. 

I. M. communis. Common myrtle. Flowers 
solitary, with a two- leaved involucre. It 
is a native of Asia, Africa, and the south of 
Ipurupe, and the parent of all the common va- 
rieties of myrtle we meet v/iih in our gardens 
and green- houses. Of these varieties the chief 
are : — 

«. Common broad-leaved or Rom:^) myrtle. 
Box-leaved myrtle. ^ 

y. Common Italian or upright myrtle, of 
which the nutmeg niyrtle is a siib- 
vaiicty. 

Orange, or bay-leaved myrtle. 

*. Portugal myrtle. 

Broad- leaved Dutch' mvrtlc. 

*». Duuble-liowering my rile. 

Rosemary, or thyme-leaved myrtle. 

All these varieties are constant ; but there 
are others which are far less marked and more 
fugitive; as, for instance, the gold-striped, 
broad-leaved myrtle ; broad-leaved Jews myr- 
tle ; gold-striped orange-leaved myrtle ; silver- 
strip^Rtalian myrtle; striped box- leaved 
myrtle;^ coxcomb, or birds-ncst myrtle, !kc. 

These are all easily propagated from cut- 
tings. The best season for this is July ; and 
the slraitestaml youngest vigorous shoots are to 
be chosen. These should be cut ofi' about 
eight inches lon^, and the leaves of the lower 
part stripiied oil to two inches high, and that 
part of the stalk twiste^b which is to be placed 
in the ground ; they are to be planted in pots 
of light rich earth, at about two inches dis- 
tance from each otlier, bbservins to close the 
earth very wcU about them, and give them a 
gentle vratering. They are then to be re- 
moved into a moderate hot- bed, and shaded 
and watered once in two or three days till they 
have taken root. In about a month's time 
they will be rooted, and will Jbegin to shoot, 
aruf must then be inured by degrees to the air; 
aud in August they should pe leinoved into the 
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<ipcn air, w placed in a watna skuatictt/miA 
shelter^ from the winds; they ^ould 
here till October, and then be removed into a 
green- houf^e, where they should be placed so as 
to have us imich air as jjobsibU*. In the March 
following they should be removed into sepa- 
rate pots of rich earth, and in May set but to 
the open air in a warm and wdl-dcfendcd 
place. They will require in the summer fre- 
quent w\atcrinf;s, and the dead leiwes should U 
carefully picked off. As they advance in 
growth, they are to be shifted at times into poU 
of a larger size ; and tliis should be dune either 
in April or in August; and towards the end 
of October they should always be iciuoved 
into the grcen-hoitse. 

C, M. pinienta. Pimento myrtle. A tree 
about fifty feel high; leaves alternate, elliptic, 
veined ; (lowers panicicd on trichotomous pe- 
duncles; calyx four-cleft; petals four. The 
branches on' the top arc in(ich divided, and 
possess a rich foliage, the perpetual verdure of 
which always gives the tree a very hi^h degree 
of beauty. ' It is a native of New Spain'and of 
the West-Indies. In Jamaica it grows very 
plentifully; and in .Tunc, July, and August, 
puts forth its Bowers, which, with every part of 
the tree, breathe? an aromatic fragrance. 'J'hfe 
Wrries, when riiK?, are of a dark purple co-, 
lour, and full of a sweet pulp, which the birds 
devour greedily. It is these dried berries that 
are denominated pimento, allspice, or Jamaica 
liepper. For their medical properties, see Pi- 
mento. 

3. iM. caryophyllata. Clove myrtle. Pe- 
duncles trichotomous, terminal; calyx undi- 
vided ; leaves oboiate, not dotted, slightly pc- 
tioled. The bark of this tree ha/ a considera- 
ble resemblance in smell and taste to the 
clove-spice or fruit of the eugenia caryophyl- 
laU, and are often recommended in the dispen- 
satories on this account, under the name of 
Cassia caryophyllata, which see. lx 
is a native of Ceylon. 

Myrtus Bkabantica. Gaule. Sweet 
willow, or Dutch myrtle. The leaves, flowers, 
and seeds of this plant, myrlca gale of Linnbus, 
have a strong fragrant smell, and a bitter taste. 
They are said to be used amongst the common 
people for destroying moths and cutaneous in- 
sects, and the infusion is given internally atf a 
stomachic and vermifuge. 

MYSE'LF. j. (^my and self.) 1. An em* 
phatical word added to I: as, / mysblf tto 
that is, not I by proxy ; not another. ; 2. The 
reciprocal of 1, in the oblique case. 

MYSIA, country of Asia Minor, gen^ 
rally divided into Major and Minor. Mysia 
Minor was bounded on the north and west b 3 r 
the Propontis and Uithynia, and Phrygia on* 
the soutlicrn and eastern borders. Mysia 
Major had .^olia on the south, iEgean on the 
west, and Phrygia on the north and cast. It# 
chief cities wcreCyzicuui,Lampsacu«,&c. The 
inhabilants were once very warlike; biff they 
greatly degenerated ; and the words Mystyrufft 
ultimus was emphatically used to signilr a 
son of no m«rU, The ancients generally hm» 
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th^m to attend their fuhefals as mourners, be- 
cause they weie naturaily'inelaticholy and in- 
ciined to shed tears. They were once governed 
by monarcbs. are siifiposcd to be de* 

scended from' the Mysians of Eiiro)}e, a nation 
who inhabited that part .of Thrace which was 
situated between Mount Hseinus aivl the Da- 
nube. 

MYSON, a native of Sparta, one of the 
seven wise m^n of Greece. When Auacharsis 
consulted the oracle of A|)ollo, to know which 
was the wisest m.ui in Greece, he received for 
answer, he who is now ploughing his fields. 
iThis was Myson. 

' MYSORE, a province of Hindustan, which 
takes its name from a town situated about ten 
miles south from die river Cauvery, formerly 
governed by an Hindu prince Wnat is called 
the kinji^bni of Mysore, tiichuJes, b«ssides the 
Mysore Proper, ine counties of Bednorc, 
Coinibetoic, ('anara, and Diudigiil, with some 
others, the whole furrning an extent near 500 
niiifs, from north to south, and near 300, w!;^re 
broadest, from cast to west, thouglt in snime 
places it ii hardly LOO, and, towards the south, 
narrowed aluiost to a point. jMvsore, on the 
DQitii, is bounded by the couatrie-i of Visiupour 
and Golconda, on the east by the Carnatic, on 
the south by Madura Travancore, and Cochin, 
and on the west by the Indian Sea. OvV the 
.death of the last Hindu king, llyder Ally, a 
soldier of fortune, declared hiiiisclf regent, and 
soiprihrmed the young prince, who was to have 
succeeded his father. Hydcr had risen from a 
low rank, to the supreme command of the 
army* On a complaint that the English had 
not kept their treaties with him, he made an 
irroption intoIheCarnaiic. The war continued 
witii various success, during the years 
I 76 H, and part of 17 ^; \vhen Hyder, with 
a strong detachment of chosen troops, chiefly 
horse, giving the British army the slip, came 
within seven miles of Madras, and dictated a 
peace to the governintMit of that place. Some 
years afterwards hostilities were again com- 
menced, and successively renewca, till the 
death of Hvder Ally, and even after his death, 
by his son Tippoo ; till, in the year 179 ?, after 
-^veral defeats, Tippoo was compelled to make 
peace, on the humiliating terms of surrender-' 
jng great part v/f his dominions to the English 
and theit friends, and the payment of thirty 
lacks of rupees ; and for the due performance 
^ the articles of the treaty, two of the auU 
tan'i eldest sons were sent as hostages to lord 
Cotuwallis, the commander of tiie British 
gross leveniie of Tipiioo has been 
.etatm at four croiirs of rupees, or as many 
lAiUions sterling. His military establishment 
W very great, being no less than 73,800 regu- 
lar»« jncloding'740 Kuro{)eaus. under the cofn- 
ueatm Of French- oiiiccrst besides troops in the 
frontier garrisons to the amount of 49,000. 
The remauiderof his force consisted of irregu- 
fcis' of various descriptions, and amounts to 
. im<riipwaTds ^ so that the whole force 

of Tippoo oas reckoned at !&.*», QOO, of whUsli 
; ■ear 73*090 were of a class nmeu superior to 
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any troops that have ever ^en raised and dis- 
ciplined by a native of India. < 

Mvsons, a fortified town of Hindustan* 
anciently the capital of the countiy so calledi : 
ten inilcA S. Seriiigapatam. ' 
MYhTAGO*GUE s. One who 

interprets divine mysteries } also one who keeps 
church relics, ana shows them to strangers 
(Bai/eu). 

MYSTAX. The hair which forma the 
beard in man, on each side the upper lip. 

MYSTE'RIAUCIl. jr. (^ypieiov and 

One presiding over mysteries. 

.klYSTE'RIOUS. «. {Mxjsterieux, French.) 

1 . lnacecs<iil)le to the understanding ; awTullf 
obscure (Denham). 2. Arlfiilly perplexed 
iSwiff). 

MY STE'R lOUSLY. a^^oin mystenous.) 
1. In a manner above undRUbnding. 2. Ob- 
scurely ; enigmatically (Tayltfr). 

MYSTE'KIOUSNESS. (from mijsie- 
rious ) 1. lloly obscurity (TVfy/or). f. 'Art- 

ful diiliculty or perplexity. 

To AlY'STEfelZE. v. a, (from mystery.) 
To explain as enigmas (Hnjtvn). 

MY'STERY.s. {/xjyr*V*«» rnysterc, French.) 
1. Something above liuman inielligcuce 
something awfully obscure (Taylor). 2. An 
enigma; any thing artfully made diflicult 
(Shah pear e), 3. A trade ; a calling : in 

this sense it should, according lo ff arhurion, 
be written mistery, iVoin mestier, French, a 
trade (Shakspeare), 

Mystkky, mysterium, something secret 
or hidilen; impossible or diificult lo be compre- 
hended. The word c(»mcs from the Greek 
fxyr*ifioi ; and, that according to some etyinolo- 
gists, from /xuw, claudo, tacco, 1 shut, I am 
silent, and gofjia, mouth ; but then whence 
coinci the r ? Most llie m in be convert- 
ed into an r ? The word seems derived, with 
more propriety, from the Hebrew nnp i'a/sr, to 
hide ; whence is formed vtcd mislaTf a hid- 
den tiling. 

Mystery is primarily used in speaking of 
certain truths revealed in scripture, into the' 
full undersianding whereof human reason can- 
not ]>enetrate, Such are said to be tW doc- 
trines of the trinity, the incarnation, W. We 
have an epitome of the mysteries of faith, or 
the mysteries of Christianity, in the symbols or 
creeds, compiled by the apostles, the council 
of Nice, and St. Athanasius. (See Creed.) In 
some of these mention is made of the mystery 
of the trinity the mysteries of the incarnation 
of the Son of God, Ins death and passion, and 
bis descent into bcH, fur the redemption of 
luankind; of his resurrectiou the third day, 
his ascension into heaven, his sitting on the 
right hand of God, and his coming again to 
judge the wvrld ; of the divlni^ and coequa- 
Jity of the. Holy Ghost with the Father and the 
Son ; of the unity of the church ; of the com- 
munion of saints ; the participation of the sa- 
craments ; and the gencr.i1 resurrection. 

It is very customary with unbelievers to af- 
firm thfl^t they will believe nothing which they 
cannot comprehend, and thence to rejecithe 
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■ibristian reli^idn. Bat Dr. Gregory, ia Ilia 

Letters on the Evidences, Doctrines, and 
Duues ot‘ the Christian Beligion/* just pub* 
fished by Baldwin, has shewn tha^ thia objec- 
tion is untenable, being founded in a neglect 
of the essential distinction between what is 
above reason, and what is contrary to it. He 
also shews* by running over the general princi- 
ples of various branches of mathematical, che- 
mical, and metaphysical science, that the diffi- 
culties attending clirisrianity on the score of ita 
mysterious or incomprehensible parts are of the 
same kind (and probably should be referred to 
the same cau?e, the weakness of uiir faculties) 
as those \Vhicli envelope all the fundamental 
j>riiiciples of knowledge. See vol. i. pa. 
'« 7 — 77 . 

The heathens also had their mysteries, par- 
ticularly those of|p!eres (see Eleusjni a), the 
Bona be.a, &c. The Egyptian priests con- 
cealed the inystorles of their religion and phi- 
losophy under hieroglyphics. Those who re- 
vealed the mysteries of the Bona Dea were se- 
verely punished ; and none were trusted with 
them but those solemnly initiated, and sworn 
to secrecy. But these were not called myste- 
ries, as being incomprehensible, or raised 
above the power of reason j but because they 
were covered and disguised under types and 
figures, to raise the greater veneration in the 
people. The mysteries of paganism were usu- 
ally celebrated in caves and grottos, fitter to 
conceal crimes than to celebrate mysteries in. 

MY'STICAL. My'stic. o. (mysticus, 
Latin.) 1. Sacredly obscure {Hooker). 2. 
Involving some. secret meaning} emblemati- 
cal {Taylor), 3. Obscure; secret {Dryden). 

M YOTIC ALLY. twf. (from wyj/icc/.) In 
a manner, or by an act, implying some secret 
meaning {Donne), 

MY'STICALNESS. s. (from mystical) 
Involution of some secret meaning. 

MYSTIC THEOLO(5Y denotes a refined 
and sublime kind of divinity, professed by the 
mystics. 

It consists jn a knowledge of God, and di- 
vine things, not acquired in the common way, 
but infused immediately by (yod, and which 
has dh power to mo\ e the soul in an easy, 
calm, devout, affective manner; to unite U 
ultimately to God ; to illuniine the understand- 
ing, and to warm and enliven the will, in an 
extraordinary manner. 

Among the writings attributed to Dionysius 
the Areopagite, is a discour^ of mystic theo- 
logy. Several others have written on the same 
subject, both ancients and moderns. 

MYSTICS, mysrict, a kind of religious 
sect, distinguished by their professing pure, 
sublime, and perfect devotion, with an entim 
disinterest^ love of God, free from all selfish 
considerations. 

^ Tlte mystics, to excuse their fanatic ecsta- 
sies, and amorous extravagancies, allege that 
passage of St. Paul ; The spirit prays in us by 
•ighs and groans that are unutterable. Now, 
if the spirit, say they, pray in ns, we must re- 
.sign ouiselye^ to its motioni# and be swayed 
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«d guided by iu impulse, by In • 

state of merelnactioi. ^ ^ , 

l^ssive contemplation is that state' bf pci^ 
fe^on to which the mystics alt aspire^ 

The authors of this mystic science,- prbtcli 
sprung up towards the close of the ihiiff ceif- 
tury, w not known ; but the principles from 
which It was formed are manifi^c. Its first 
promotws ptoceedetl from the kmwn doctrine 
of the Platonic school, which was also adopted 
by Origen and his disciples, that the divine 
nature was diffused ihiough all human souls, 
or that the faculty of reason, from which pro- 
ceeds the health and vigour of the mind, was 
an emanation from God into the human soul, 
and comprehended in it the principles and ele- 
ments of all truth, hiiinaii and divine. They 
denied that men could by labour or study ex- 
cite this celestial flame in their breasts, and, 
therefore, they disapproved highly of the at- 
tempts of those, who, by definitions, abstract 
theorems and profound speculations, endea- 
voured to form distinct notions of truth, and to 
discover its hidden nature. On the contrary, 
they maintained that silence, tranquillity, re- 
pose, and solitude, accompanied with such 
acts as might tend to extenuate and exhaust 
the body, were the means by which the hid- 
den anti internal word was excited to ]>roduce 
its latent virtues, and to instruct men in the 
knowledge of divine things. 

MYTlilNS (Arnold), a painter, born at 
Brussels in 1541. He formra his style inHhe 
taste of the Roman school, and painted several 
capital pictures for churches in italy« He died 
in J6‘f)2. 

MvTEiffs (Martin), a Swedish painter, 
born at Stockholm in 1(^5, and died in 1755. 
He visited various countries, and had the ho- 
nour to paint the portraits of several princes, 
particularly the czar Peter, who pres^ him 
to settle at Petersburgh ; but being bent on a 
journey to Italy, he declined the ofler« At 
length he settled at Vienna, where he was 
held in great esteem by the emperor Charles 
VI. His best performance is a representation 
of the story of Esther and A hasuerus {Walk,), 

MYTHOLO'GICAL. «. (from mythology.) 
Relating to the explication oi fabulous histojy 

^^Mr^HOLOGICALLY. ad. {from tagika- 
logical) in a manner suitable to the fystem 
ot fables. 

MYTHOTOGIST. s. (from mytMogyi) A 
relater or expositor of thc^ncieot fables of tbe 
heathens (CVeecA. H orris). 

To MYTHOLOGIZE, v, n. (from my/As- 
logy.) To ttlate or explain the fabulous his- 
tory of^the heathens. 

MYTHOLOGY is compounded of two 
Greek words, and in its original import it signifies 
any kind of fiibulous doctrine : in its morr appro- 
priated sense, it means those fabulous details erm- 
ceriting the objects of worship which were invented 
and propogated by men who lived in the early ages 
of the world, and by them transmitted t*» succe^ 
ing generations^ citbtf^ by written iscoidi or Pf 
orri tiaditioii. 
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Aa the theology And mythotozy of the ancients 
iire almoat in'separ^ly connected, it will be impba- 
■ible fot US todevelope itie' latter^ without often 
intrc^ucing abnid obser vatioiik relating to the for- 
mer: nflttist thien^ore indieat the indulgence 

of b^YeadrTs, if upon aome^occasions we should 
hazard a fisw atricturea on the' names, characters, 
adventures, and fhnciiuns of su^ pa'jan divinities 
aa may have furnished materials for those fabulous 
narrations which the nature of the subject may 
lead us to discuss. 

With respect to fable, it may be observed in gc- 
neral^ that it is a creature of the human imagina- 
tion, and derives its birth from that love of the 
niaivelloos which is in a manner congenial to the 
■aool of inan. The appearances of nature which 
ewery'day occur, ohiects, actions, and etents, which 
sd^ceiild each other, by a kind of routine, are too fa- 
miliar, too ob^iolls, and nnintcresting, either to 
gratify curiosity or to excite admiration. On the 
othei hand, when the most common phenomena 
)A nature or life are new-modelled by the plastic 
f ower of a warm imagination ; when they are di- 
versified, compounded, embellished, or even ar* 
ranged and nmutded into forms which seldom or 
perbrips never occur in the ordinary course of 
thing>; novelty ge.neratcs admiration, a passum 
always attended with delightful sensations. Here 
then we* iuiagine we have discovered the very 
soiiTCo of fici'toii and fable. They originated from 
that )K)werfui pi rtpensity in ouir nature towards the 
new and surprising, animated by the delight with 
which the contemplation of them is generally at- 
tended. 

Many circumsttances contributed' to extend and 
establish the empire of table. The legislator laid 
•Iiold on this bias of human natur*', and of cour.se 
employed table and ficdon as the most effectual 
^means to civilize a rude, unpolished world- The 
philosopher, the theologist, the poet, the musician, 
each in his turn, made use of this vehicle to con- 
vey his maxims and instructions to the savage 
tribes. They knew that truth, simple .an«l un- 
adorned, is not pof>sessed of charms powerful 
cneugh to captivate the heart of man in his picsent 
corrupt and degenerate state. 'I'his consideralioa, 
which did indeed result from the character of their 
audience, naturally Icil them to employ hciion and 
allegoiy. Fiom this was derived the allegorical 
taste of the ancients, and especially of the primary 
aagea of the east. 

Though almoist every nation on the face of the 
however removtd from the centre nf popular 
tiern, however savaae and averse from cultivation, 
Jbgs^fabiicatc^ and adopted its own system c*f my- 
Orientals, howrver, have disttn- 
l^hed fhdfn^Vt-s in a peculiar manner, by the 
ine^nsUfr’ncy, ami tlie extravagance 
'I'he genial Warmth of those 
the '^^Jility of the soil, which af- 
tieeei^arjr, every convenicncy, and 
luxury of life, without depressing their 
.wS%^'Hih(moUs exertions ; the f.ice of nature 
blooming around them, the s^ies shail- 
, serenity; all codlirihQied to 
Mi«pu9 the wah a glow' of fancy and a vi- 
/gO^of iAijlglnatlbn rarely to be met with in less 
^ Hence every object was swelled 
heyohdUii^hallOtal diinensions. jN'othing was great 
■ , or link ki' •Moderation, but every ^ehtiment wai 
heightened with incredible hyperbole, 'fhe mag- 
^blimc, tbe vast, the rnormouSi the 
sprung up, and were brought to 
native regions of fable and Uiiy- 


land. As nature, in the or4ntr£.cntiiie of her opi* 
ration^ neither obj^ta nor tffect** ade- 

quate ‘^IK^tent of their rotnantic imaginaounty 
they natuifiu'y deviiued into the fields ot fiction a* id 
fable. 'Of C^sequtooe, the cuiiem of dciailing 
fabulous adventures originated in the east, andwaa 
from theiice transplanted into the wesiern coun- 
tries. 

As the allegorical taste of the eastern nations 
had spiung from their propensity to fable, and ..at 
that propensity had in its turn or gtnaicd from tbe 
love of the marvellous; so did aliig(.ry <n piocesa 
of time contribute its influence ti>waid> multiply- 
ing fables and fiction almost ift infi ti/um, I'tie la- 
tent import of the allegorical do'.'trmcs beingjna 
few ages lost and obliterate' i, what was originally a 
moral or theological tenet assumed tbe aic and 
habit of a personal adveniuie. 

The propensity towards personification, almost 
universal among the orientaU, was an>*theT fiuiiful 
source of fable and allegory. ||hat the people of 
the east were strongly inclined to pcrsoniiy inani- 
mate objects and abstract iueas, we imagine will 
be readily granteti, when it is c nsul' red, that in 
the formation of language they have generally an- 
nexed the affection of sex to those objects. Hvnee 
the distinction of grammatical genders, whicli is 
known to have originated in the eastern parti of 
the world. 'I'he piactice of personifying virtues, 
vices, religious and moral affevtiMns, was neces- 
sary to support that allegorical style which univer- 
sally prevailed in those^ countries. This mode of 
writin'' was in high reputation even in Europe 
some centuries ago; and to It we are indebted for 
some of the most noble poetical com{)ositions now 
extant in our own language. Those productions, 
however, are but faint imitations of the original 
mode of writing still current among the eastern 
mtions. The Europeans derived this speciea of 
cotnpi.f'iition from the Moorish inhabitants of Spain, 
who imported it from Arabia, their original coun- 

T? e general nsc of hieroglyphics m the East 
must have comnbuted largely towards extending 
tlic empire of rnythob-gy. As the import of the 
figures employed m thii iiietliod of (leline'iruig the 
signs of ideas was in a great measure arbitrary, 
mistakes must have b'^n frequertily commitied in 
aserrtaining the notions which they were at, the 
first in tended, to represent. When the develop- 
ment of these arbitrary signs happencjd^U} be at- 
tended with uncommon difficulty, the expounders 
were obliged to have recourse to cooj|cture. 
Those conjectural expositions were for the most 
part tinctured with that bias tiiwards the matve!- 
lous which uniwrsally prevailed amon^ the primi- 
tive men. This wc find is the case even at this 
day, when moderns attempt to develop the pur- 
port of emblematical figures, preserved on ancient 
medals, intaglios, Ike, 

The wise men of the East delighted in obscure 
enigmatical sentences. They seem to have dis- 
dained every sentiment obvious to vulgar appre- 
hmion. The words of the wise, and their dark 
sayings, often occurieid in the most ancient re- 
cords both sacred and profane. The sages of an- 
tiquity used no vie with each other for the prize of 
suiieiior wisdom, by propounding riddles; and dark 
•ind mysterious questions, as subjects of im estiga- 
tion. The contest between Solomon and Hiram^ 
and that between Aniasis king of Egv.pt and Poly- 
crates tyrant of Samos, are universally known.*-^ 
As thCvimport of*cho«e enigmatical propositions 
wag ofiiien absolutely lost, in ages when the art jr{ 
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mtt Ikde IriMvib ftnd still las pn6^M$d» 
'iioihing remained bat fiincj aaUnBpfitejptiife, 
%hieh always towards the ifPwof ivblc. 
This then^ we cbiwk; wfas anhther >datee of my* 
thology. 

The pagan priestsi especially in £gypt| were pro- 
bably the first Who reduced mythology to a kind 
of system The sacerdotal tribe, among that peo« 
pie, were the grand depositaries of learning, as well 
«S of religi in* That order ot men rnono^lised all 
the ttTts and science's. They seemed’ to have form- 
ed a conspirat'y among themselves, to preclude the 
laity from all the avenues oi intellectual improve- 
ment. This plan was adopted with a view to keep 
the laity in subjection, and to enhance their own 
importance, i'u accomplish this end, they con- 
trived to perform ail the ministrations ot their re- 
ligion ill an unknown tongue, and t«i cover them 
with a thick veil of fable and allegory. The 
language uf Ethiopia became their sacred dialecr, 
and hieroglyphiijk their sacred character. Egypt, 
of course, became a kind uf fairyland, where all 
was jugglery, magic, and enchantment. The ini- 
tiated alone were admitted to the knowledge of the 
occult mystical exhibitions, which, in their hands, 
iConstituced the essence of their religon. t'rom 
these the vulgar' and profane were prohibited by 
the most rigorous penalties* The Bgyptuns.. and 
indeed all the an cients without exception, deemed 
the mysteries of religion too sacred and solemn to 
be communicated to the herd of mankind, i.aked 
mnd unreserved ; a mo le by which they imagined 
those sacred and sublime oracles would have been 
defiled and dei^radcd. fVeew/, » pfudji esU prufani 
-^Odi prttfunum vNlgus et arcfo. Kgypt was the 
land of {graven images; allegory and mythology 
were the veil which concealed rcligtou from, the 
•eyes of the vulgar ; fable was the ground-work of 
that impenetrable covering. 

In the cariicte and most unpolished state of so- 
ciety we cannot sujipose fable to have exiiited 
among men. Fables are always tales of other 
times, but at this period other times did not reach 
far enough backward to afford those fruits of the 
imagination sufficient time to arrive at maturity. 
Fable requires a considerable space of time ti ac- 
quiro credibility, and to rise into reputation. Ac- 
cordingly, wo find that both the Chines^ niiil 
Egyptians, the two most ancient nations whose 
annals have reached our times, were aitog.’ther 
unaeqaaihted with fabulous details in the most 
wly and least improved periods of their n’.spec- 
tive .iQpnarchies. « It has been shown almost to a 
ilcmotlstratfoii, by a variety of learned in-'ii, that 
both the one and the other people, duriuo: some 
centuries after the general deliij^e, retaineij and 
practised the primitive Ni)a<'liic religion, in 
which fable and fancy could find u 6 place; all 
was genuine iinso|)bihticated truth* 

As soon as the authentic tradition conceruin.g 
the origin of the universe was either in a good 
measure lost, or at least adulterated by tho in- 
ventions of men, fable and fio^on began to pre- 
vail. The Egyptian Thoth or Thyuth, or Mer- 
cury Trismegistus, and Mochus the Phoenician, 
undevtook to account for the formation and ar- 
rangeoient of the universe, upon principles purely 
mechajiical. Here fable beeun to usurp the place 
of genuine historical truth. Accordingly, wc 
find that all the historians of antiquity, who have 
tiiidertaken to give a general detail of the affairs 
of the world, have ushered 411 their narration 
with a fabulous cosmogony. Here imagination 
ganged unconfliied over the boundless extent of 


the primary chaos. To be ecmvtneed of t|i&triith 
of this awenion, we need only lotik iutQ.JBhfiW- 
niathonV Co^iuogimy, Eustli,' Pwep, ‘L 

1. sub init. and D'udoius Sic. 1 . Iv mitA 
suppose it will follow, that the Arst 
oyed their birlli to ihe erroneous upiuicS Whme 
formation ot the univ<‘i-«:p. 

Having now endeavoured to point out the Origin 
of mythology, or fabulous traditions, wc shall 
proceed to lay before our readers a brief detail of 
the mythology of the most respectable nations of 
antiquity, following the natuial order of their si- 
tuation. 

According to the Chinese accounts, Fohe or 
Fohi laid the foundation of that empire about 4000 
years ago. This emperor, according to the Chi- 
nese, was conceived in a miraculous manner* 
His mother, say they, one day as she was walking 
in a (iescri place, was surrounded by a rainbow ; 
and, being impregnated by this meteor, was in 
due time delivered of that celebrate*: legislator* 
This personage, hive the Athenian Cecro^is, was 
half a man and half a serpent- His inudhwta'al 
powers were truly hyperbolical. In one day he 
discovered .*>0 different species of poisonous h^bs. 
He taught his countrymen the wtude att of agri- 
cul urc 111 ihe space of a very few years. He in- 
structed them h'lw tn sow hve dineicnt sorts of 
grain He tuxeturd boat, and m»ts for fishing, ih^? 
art x>f fdhncuti .g porceUiin, the* management of 
silk-worms, the nianutaciunng of silk, Ikc. hi a 
word, that vvimdciful personage was inspired by 
Heaven with knowledge, which qualified him for 
ct>mpo.sing that incomparable body of laws which 
«re even at this day the wuruler of the world- 
Our readers will admit, chat this whole detail is 
fabulous and chimetical. The most learned part 
of them will rcaddy observe, that the Chinese, in 
ascribing the invention of all the useful aiU to 
their Pnhi, arc pi'rfectly agree I with almost all the 
other nations of antiquity. The Indians ascribe 
every invention to findha, or Vushnou, or Toe; 
the Persians to Zerdusht i»r Zoroa^tres ; the Chal- 
deans to their man ol iht sra, whom they call 
Cannes; the Bgvptians 10 Thoth or 'Ihycdh ; the 
Phoenicians to Mehcerta ; the Greeks to the fa- 
mily of the Titans; and the Scandinavians -to 
Udm; ivc. 

About 551 years before the Christian srra, ap- 
peared the famous Chinese philosopher CnuTu-tse, 
or Confucius. Conaerning the birth of this prmce 
of philosophius, the Chinese have propagated the 
following legendiiry tale. His mother walking in 
a solitary pl:ice was impregnated by the vivifying 
influence ot the Heavens. The babe, thus pro- 
duced, spake and reasoned as soon as it was bom* 
Conhicius, h 'wcver, wrought no miracles, p^- 
formed no rnmaniic exploits, but lived andjiflstcra 
ascetic life, taught and inculcated the. doctrines 
of pure morality, and died, remarkable only for 
BUp'-rior wisdom, religious, moral, andpoIicicaK 

About the year of Christ COl, flourished the 
sectary Laokiun. His modu r carried him 30 years 
in her womb, and was at last delivered of him 
under a plum-tree. This phil'i:jOpher was the 
Epicurus of the Chinese. His disciples, who were 
denominated Bao-s^e, i. e heavenly doctors,’ were 
the first who corrupted the religion of the Chinese. 
They were addicted to magic, and introduced the 
worship of gcKxl and bad ^mons. Their doctrine 
was embraced by a long sii<*cession of emperors. 
One of thc'ie princes «’allcd You-li, had been d'* 
prived by death of a favourite mistr«^s whom he 
loved with the most extravagant paswon. The 
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^peror* tXw ttXgipol otone of these doc- 
lorsi pbtisined $n ijotccvipw hit deoetfseil mis- 
tress* a ciicmnsutncc whiofer tiveted the whole 
order io the affection and es^m of the deluded 
pripcci Here our readers will observe the exact 
counterpart of the fable of Eurydice* so tamous in 
the mytfaoloicy of the Greeks ai^ Romans. That 
such a system of reluious principles must have 
abounded with mythtdogical adventures is highly 
probable; but as the missionaries, to whom we 
are chiefly indebted for our information relating to 
she religioii of the Chinese, have not taken the 
pains to record them, wc find it i^ipossihle to 
gratify the curiosity of our readers on that head. 

,The worship of the idol Fo, or Foe, was trans- 
pSatited from India into China about the 56th year 
m the, Christian sera, upon the following occasion. 
Poe of the doctors of the Fao-sse had promised 
S, prince of the family of Tchou, and brother of 
emperor Ming-ti, to make him enter into com- 
snunion with the spirits. At his solicitation an 
ambassador was d‘spatcbed into India, in order to 
enquire where the true religion was to be found. 
There had been a tradition, say the missionaries, 
ever since the age of Confucius, that the true re- 
iigion was to be found in the west.-*->The ambas- 
sador stopt short in India ; snd finding that the 
god Foe was in high reputation in that coun- 
try, he collected several images of that deity 
painted on chinta, and with it 42 chapters of tlic 
canonical books of the Hindus, which, together 
with the images, he laid on a white elephant, and 
transported into his native countiy. At the same 
time he imported from the same quarter the doc- 
trine of the transmigration of souls, which is firmly 
believed in China to this day. 'I'hc doctrine and 
worship of Foe, thus introduced, made a most 
rapid progress all over China, Japan, Siam, &c« 
The priests of Foe are called among the Siamese, 
Talo^ins ; by the Tartars, Lamas ; by the Chi- 
nese, Ho-charg ; and by Uhe people of Japan, 
Bonaes. By this last appellation they arc generally 
known in Europe. 

An infinitude of fable was invented and propa- 
gated by the disciples of Foe, concerning the life 
and adventures of their master. If the earlier 
ages of the Chinese history are barren of mytho- 
logical incidents, the later periods, after the in- 
troduction of the worship of Foe, furnish an in- 
exhaustible store of miracles, inoosters, fables, 
intrigues, exploits, and adventures, of the most 
vBlauous complexion. Indeed, most of thm are 
to absurd, so ridiculous, and at the same time so 
im]^ous and profane, that we are convinced our 
JT^ert will e(isil3’ dispense with a detail from 
which they ctvld reap neither entertaiismeat nor 
instructiosi. Such ,as may Hnd themselves dis- 
pel- to -Wike into- tbi't abominable puddle we 
must -refer to the reverend fathers Du Halde, 
Couplet, Amiot, Hire her, and other members of 
the propaganda, in whose writings they will find 
w^rewithtd to satisfy, and even to surfeit, their 
appetkO: . 

1 *he Hhutot, like the x>ther nations of the 
East, for a,loag time retaiued the worship of the 
tru« Gbd. . At' length, however, idolatry broke 
ine, like an inipetuoiss torrent, overwhelmed 
Ike cdi^tryt^,,- First of all, the geumne history of 
ibe dri^n of universe was either utterly lost, 
0r'di|guise4^'tt>i<fer a variety of fictions and al- 
legraieii. told that Brimha, tiie supreme 

^viiiiiy of tjiq’^tndus, after three several efforts, 
tU 'UfA siiceeedeAin creaung four persons, whom 
ko apppialed to tote over all tkh inferior crc»« 
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tufM.*^A%wnrdi, BrMHi. loin«d .Ink eOeieat 
power and Huider ; ind by their 

•“ted eiHPfes they product tea men, whose 
.^g^erat ^dfq^latmn is Monies, tUm is, the in* 
^spired. The wipe being, according to another 
mythology, priiduced four other persons, as ima- 
gery as the former; one from his breast, one 
from his back, one from his lip, and one from hia 
hd^t. These chili^en were denomiiiaced Bangs ; 
the* import of which word we cannot preteoa 
to determine. According to another tradiiion^ 
Brimha produced the Bramins from his mouth, 
to pray, to read, to instruct ; the Chiltern from 
his ar^ to. draw the bow, to fight, to govern; 
the Bice from his belly or thighs, to nourish, to 
provide the necessaries ot life by agriculture and 
commerce ; the Sodor from bis feet, for subjec-^ 
tion, to serve, to labour, to travel. The reader 
will see at once, in these allegorical persons, the 
four casts or septs into which the Hindu nations 
have, time immemorial, been divided. These are 
some of their most celebrated mythological tra- 
ditions with relation to the origin of the uni- 
verse. 

The Hindus have likewise some mythological 
opinions which see^to relate to the general 
deluge. They tell that desiring the preser- 
vation of herds and of brahmans, of genii and of 
virtuous men, of vedss of law, and of precious 

a , the Lord of the universe assumes many 
^ shapes ; but though he pervades, like the 
mr, a variety of beings, yet he is himself unvaried, 
since he has no quality m him subject to change* 
At the close of the last calpa, there was a general 
destruction, occasioned by the sleep of Bralime, 
whence his creatures in different worlds were 
drowned in a vast ocean. Brahme being inclined 
to slumber after a lapse of so many ages, the 
strong daemon Uayagri-va came near him, and 
stole the vedas which had flowed from his lips. 
When llcrt, the preserver of the universe, dis- 
covered this deed of the prince of Dainavas, he 
took the *'liape of a minute fish called Sap-hari. 
After various transformations, and an enormous 
increase of size in each of them, the Lord of the 
Uiliversel ovins: the righteous man, who had 
still adltered to him under all these various shapes, 
and intending to preserve him from the sea of de- 
struction caused by the depravity of the age, thus 
told him how he was to act : In seven days 
from the present time, O thou tamer of enemies ! 
the three worlds will be plunged in an ocean of 
death; but in the midst of the destroying waves 
a large vessej sent by me for thy use shSl stand 
befpte thee." The remaining part of the mytho- 
logy so nearly resembles the Mosaic history of 
Boab and the general deluge, that the former 
may be a strong confirmation of the truth of the 
latter. To dry up the waters of the deh^, the 
power of the Deity descends in the form of a 
boar, the symbol of strength, to draw up and 
support on its tusks the whole earth, which had 
Wa sunk benea^the ocean. Again, the same' 
power is represented as a tortoise sustaining the 
globe, which had been convulsed by the violent 
assaults of daemons, while the gods charmed the 
sea, with the moumain Mandar, and forced it tu 
disgorge the sacred things and animajU, together 
wito the water of life which it had swallowed. 
All these stories, wc tliink, relate tc the same 
event, shadowed by a moral, a metaphysical, and 
an astronomical allegory ; and all three seem con* 
necied with the hleroglyi^hicaL sculptures of tM 
old Egyptians. 
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^Iie fikt dtufuioa of the ivoii)il hit diKi{>les propagate, HtemkaimtTdkM^ 

into four Yu^ of Jugs, or JrcHpies^||||b ^enskli;- or transmigration of souls. This docti^^ aomo 
log of a prodigic»ut number of yeari^lh 'each of ima^ne. haH given rise to thu multitude of idote 
HIM periods, the aue abd statttj^ of thffr huttibo . referenced in every country wKere the asofulw 
face have been ^adual diminismd and in each of FO is CbtabUshed. Quadrupeds, reptUei^ 
of then^ inankM has gradually decHned in virtue and the vile»t animats, had temples erected te 
and piety, as^ell as in age and stature. The them ; because, say they, the soul of the god, ill 
present period they call the Collas, i. e. the cor« his numerous transmigrations, may have,%t on* 
rupt Joguf , which they say is to last 4()0,p00 time or other, inhabited their bodies, 
years, of which near 5000 years are already past. Both the doctrine of tranmnigraiiovi and of th* 
In the last part or’ the preceding Jogue, Which worship of animals scemi, however, to have 1 >m»ii 
they call the Dwa paa**, the age of man was con- imported from Egypt into ludia. If rhe inter* 
fracted into 1000 years, an m the present it is course between these two countries was begun at 
oondned to 100. From this proportional dimi- so early a period as some very late writers hava 
nncion of the length of the human life, our readers endeavoured to prove, sueh/ a supposition is by 
will probably infer, that tlie two last Jogues bear no means improbable. The doctrine of the trans* 
a pretty near resemblance to the Mosaic history migration of souls was early established among 
of the a^e of tlie anteiliiuvian and postdiluvian the Egyptians. It was, indeed^ the only idea they 
patrrarclis ; and chat the two first are imaginary formed of the soul's immortality. The vtorship 
periods prior to the creation of the world, like of animals among them seems to have been still 
chose of the cKinese, Chaldeans, and Egyp- mure ancient. If such an intercourse did actually 
tians. exist, we may naturally suppose that colohies 

According to the mythology of the Hindus, of Egyptian priests found their way into indilr, 
the system of the world is subject to various dts* as they did afterwards into Asia Minor, Italy, and 
solutions and resuscitations. At the conclusion Greece. That colonics of Egyptians did aetu^ly 
of the Col)^e Jogue, say thiqy, u grand re volution penetrate into that country, and settle there, 
will tahe place, when the solar system will be many centuries before the Nativity, is a fact chat 
coitsumcd by lire, and all tlie elements reduced to cannot be called in rj[UC8tion, for reasons which 
the'f original constituent atoms. Upon the back the bounds prescribed us on this article will not 
of these revolutions. Brimlia, the supreme deity allow us to enumerate. Wc shall only observe, 
of tJie Hindus, is .sometimes represented as a new- that from the hicroglyphical representations of 
born infant, with his toe Indus mouth, lloaiing on the Egyptian deities seein to have originated 
a camala or water flower, scmictimes only on a those monstrous idols which frour time imnie- 
leaf Of that pLnt, on the surface of the vast abyss, morial have been worshipped in India, China, 
At Oilier times he is figured as coiniug forth of a Japan, Siam, and even in tlie remotest parts of 
winding ohell; and .igam as blowing up the mun- Asiatic Tartary. 

dane foam with a pipe at his mouth. Some of ^ Foe is often called Budha, Budda, and some* 
these emblematical figures and attitudes, our tjmea Vishnou ; perhaps, indeed, he may be tUs* 
learned i-eiiders wilt probably observe, nearly tinguished by many other names, accerding to 
resciiibie iho.se of the ancient Egyptians. the variety o£ dialects of the diiTercnt nations 

But the vulgar religion of the ancient Hindus among which his vrorsliip was established. An 

was of a very difFcrcut complexion, and opens a infinitude of fables was proparated by his dis- 
lii-ge field of mythological aclventures. Wc h.ive ciplcs concerning him after his death. They pre- 
obs'erve'd ubdvc, that the Poor Foe of the ChinefC tended that their master was still alive ; thac 

was imported from India j and now wc sliall he had been already born S0(K) times ; and that 

give a brief detail of the mythological origin of he had successively appeared under the figure of 
That divinity. We have no certain account of an ape, a lion, a dragon, an elephant, a boar, 5cc. 
the birth place of this imaginary deity.— His fol- These were called the incarnaiions of Vishnou. 
lowers relate, that he was born in one of the At length he was confounded with the supKUio 
kingdom^, of India near the line, and that his God| and all the titles, attributes, operations, 
father Was one of that country. His mother perfections and ensigns of the Most High were 
brought him into the world by tnc left side j and ascribed to him. So.metimes ho is called Amida, 
expired soon after the delivery. At the time of and represented with the head of a dog, ami 
her conception, she dreamed that she had swal- worshipped as the guardian of mankind. He 
lowed a white elephant ; a circumstance which sometimes appears as a princely personage, is- 
is supposed to have given birth to^thc veneration suing from the mouth of a Ush.^ Ac other times, 
which the kings of India have always shown for he wears a lunette on his head, in which are seen: 
a white animal of that species. As soon as he cities, mountains, towers, trees, in short, alft thac* 
w.as born, he had strength enough to stand erect the world contains. These transformiitib&$ Are 
without assistance. He walked abroad at seven, widently the cliildren of allcgoricat or hletogly- 
and, pointing with one hand tO the heavens, and phical emblems, and f<»rm an exact counterpart 
with the other to the eartlijg||[ cried out, •* iri to the symbolical worship of the Egyptians. ^ 
the heavens, and on the there is no one The enormous mass of mythological traditions 

but me wlio deserves to bc^moured." At the which have in a manner dduged the vast coo- 
age of 30, he felt himself all on a sudden filled tinent of India would fill many Yotumes : we 
with the divliuty ; and now he was metamor- have selected the preceding articles as a specimen 
phosed into Fo or Paged, according to the ex- only, hy which our readers may be qualified to 
*pi*ession of the Hindus. He bad no sooner de- jnd^ofthc rest. If they find tiieniselves disposed to 
clared himself a divinity, than he thought of pro- indulge their curiosity at greater length, we must 
pagaCing his docirine, and proving his divine remit them to Thevenot’s and Bauiilton's Tra- 
xnission by miracles. The number of his dis- vels, to Mons. Aquctil in his Zond. Avesta ; H«l- 
cipl6s was immense; and th^ soon spread his bed's Introduction to his translation of the Code 
dogmas over alt India, and even to the higher ef Gentoo l.aws ; Col. Dow's Histdry of Hinaos- 
extremities of Asia. tan*, Grose’s Voyage to the Kast Indies ; Asiauo 

Ono of the principal doctrines yiUehlo eitvd 



MYTHOLOGY. 


The mytholoin^ of the iil, if possible, 

itUl more txtraYsig^ cMn ihOc 6f Hindus. 
It supposes the world ta hooe been npfatedly 
destroyed, and repeopled by matures of different . 
forinaucm, who were suceessioHy annihilated or 
banished for their disobedi^e to the Supreme 
Being. The monstrous griffit^^inerj^h tells the 
hero dttierman tliat she had already lived to see 
tlie earth seven times billed with creatures, and 
•even times a perfect void ; that before the crea- 
tion of Adam, this ^lobe was inhabited by a race 
of beings called Fen and Dives, whose character 
formed a perfect contrast. The Peri arc described 
as- beautiful and benevolent; the Dives as de- 
fonned^ malevolent,, and mischievous, differing 
frM infernal demons only in tliis, that they are 
not as yet confined to the pic of hell. I'hey are 
for ever ranp^ing over the world, to scatter dis- 
owd and misery among the sons of men.' The 
PM nearly resemble the fairies of l£urope ; and 
perhaps tne Dives j^ve birth to the giants aud 
magicians of the middle ages. The Peri and 
J^ives wage incessant wars ; and when the Dives 
make any of the Peri prisoners, they shut them 
up in iron cages, aud hang them on the highest 
tr^s, to expose them to pubiic view, and to the 
fury of every drilling blast. 

When the Peri are in danger of being over- 
powered by their foes, they solicit the assistance 
of some mortal hero ; which jiroducc-s a scries of 
mythological adventures, highly . omamcotal to 
tlie strains of the Persian biiids, and which, at. 
the same time, furnishes an inexhaustible fiiiid of 
the most diversified machiacry. 

One of the most celebrated adventurers in the 
''tnytlidlagy of Persia is rahmurus, one of their 
most ancient monarchs. This prince performs a 
variety of exploits, while he endeavours to re- 
cover the fairy Merjau. He attacks the Dive 
Demriish in Jiis own cave ; where, having van- 
quhbed the giant or deiiwii, he finds vast piles of 
hoarded wealth: thc>e he carries off with the 
fair captive. I'he battles, labours, and adventures 
of Ro^au, another Persian worthy, who lived 
many ages after tJie funner, arc cclcWated by the 
Persian bards with the same e>kti-avagauce of hy- 
hypcrbole with which the labours of llcrcule.s 
have been, sung by the poets of Greece aud 
Rome. 

The advefntures of the Persian heroes breathe 
all the wildness of achievement rccaided of the 
Loights of (vothic romance. J'hc doctrine of 
enchantments, trausforma'.ions, &c exhibited in 
both, is a characteristic symptom cf one common 
original. PerMa is the genuine classic ground of 
easteHa fnytholpgy, and ilic source of tlie ideas of 
chiyidix.'^d.ioinancc; from which th# were 
the regions of Scandinavia, and 
indeea tO'CHeremotest corners of Kurope towards 
thevMt.,':,. ^ - ' 

Perhp^.par readers may be of our opinion, 
when it as^a conjecture, tliat the tal» Of 

the Pei^ and^ Dives originated from n 

vague concerning good and bad angeU: 

nor ,ia hfc in fipy opinion, improbable, that the 
fable between the gods and giants, so 

fembue ^.||li^,(^y^hoU)gy of Greece and Italy, 
the tormer of these countries 
a more* particular 
of Persian mythology, our readers 
may cop^ifcj^ j^ydede Helig. vet- Pers. Medor, 
dfC. ; (Orient, aud Mr. Richard- 

epg\ his Fcarsian ahd Arabic 

tite OuldMiM, Uke that of 


the other nacioos of the Gist, commeocei .it a 
perM . of yean prior tb fhg iera of the 

Mbsaic^vvwjEMm., . Their cosmogoiiyi exhibited 
by Berotns, prie^ of Belbs, and deeply 

versed in tbMabqfu&tes of his coantiy^'is a piece 
iOf mythology of the most extravagant nature. 
It luu been copied by Rosebius ((Chron. 1. i. p. 
5‘}; it is likewise to lie found in SynceUus, copied 
from Alexander Polyhistor. According to this 
historian, there were at Babylon written records 
preserved with the greatest care, comprehending 
a period of fifteen myriads of years. I'hose 
wntings likewise contained a history of the hCi^ 
vena and the sea, of the earthi and of the origin 
of mankind, . ** In the beginning (says Berosus, 
copying from Oaunes, of whom we shall give a 
brief account below) there was nothing but 
darkness and an abyss of water, wherein resided 
most hideous beings produced from a twofold 
principle. Men appeared with two wings ; some 
with two and some with four faces. They had 
one body, but two heads; the one of a tnab, the 
other of a woman. Other human figures were to 
be seen, furnished with the legs and horns of 

g oats. Some had the feet of horses behind, but 
eforc were fashionedJike men, resembling hip- 
pocentaurs." The nf^ainiqg part of this my- 
thology is much of the same complexion ; indeed 
so extravagant, that wc imagine our readers will 
readily enough di^peiibe with our translating the 
sequel. ** Of all these (says the author) were 
preserved delineations ^iii the temple of Hclus at 
Babylon. The person who was supposed to pre- 
side over them was called Omorea. This word, 
in the Chaldean language, is Thalath, which the 
Greeks call but it more properly im- 

ports the moon. Mutters being in this situatiou, 
their god (says Kusebius), the god (says Syn- 
ccllus) came and cut the woman asunder ; and 
out of one halt of her he formed the earth, and 
out of the other he made the heavens; aud, at 
the same time, he destroyed the monsters of the 
abyvs.** This wliole mvihology is an allegorical 
history copied from Lleroglyphical represen- 
Utioiis, the real purpoit of wliich could not be 
decyphered by tlie author. Such, in general, 
were the consequences of the hicroglyphical 
style of writing. 

Oaoni's the great f*ivi|izer and legislator of the 
Cha'duans, according to ApoUodorus, who copied 
from Bero-ju*:, was an amphibious animal pf a 
heten^ge.ieous appearance. He was eudpwed with 
reason, and a very uuconi.moii acuteness of parts. 
His borly r^embiwl a fidi. Under the bead 
of a he ha<i also another head, atul feet below 
siinilat^lto those of a man, which were subjoined to 
the tail of the fish. His voire and language were 
articulote and perfectly hiudligible, and there was 
a figure of b jin sMIl extant in the daysof Berosus« 
He made hiaoppearanoc in the Erythrcan or Red 
Sea, w;heivr.|t borders upon Babylonia. This 
moDStroos bciug ca|^rscd with men by day ; but 
at night ho remained 

coocraled ih th^Rter t|U uexl morning. Ho 
taught tiiiie Babylonians tbe use of letters and the 
knowledge .of all the arts and sciences. He in- 
siructetl them iU the method of building bouses^ 
constructing temples, and all other edifices. He 
taught them to compile laws and religious cere- 
monies, and explained to tbcui the principles of 
mathematics, geometry, and astronomy. In a 
word, lie commuiHcatecl to them every thing 
nc cesoary;* useful, and ornamental ; and so uni- , 
ver.<«al were his instructions, that notone single, 
aiticle bad ever, been edded to them since the 



mythology, 

tUe were first oommixnicat^, Kelk^iiiV de Nat. llsor, jDvW. Meti«: !.!? . Athe*. in aW* ^ 

of opinion thjst tjbif ■trangn pers^nngci, ’ Iistnos Cuil. ix. cop. a-iS. fioM. Oe OiU.fipi-, ^ 

he was, cameto/bo i:qfiiieseDted,^^r tbe fi^?S^rU«l!. p. 183, . . J .,V. 

of a fish, put bo was actinrltj)^ MmH, jbouUl now proceed to the mythblogy olilio' 

be such, but becafitobe wasebtheU with tbo skin the far greatest part of which is^ how- 

of a seal. By this .accunot our readers will see ofttri'buriod In the. abyss of ages; thuuirhj^wbpn- 
that the Babylonian Oannes is the exact counter- we reflect on the genius and chaiaetcr of tWp^ , 
part of the Kohl of the Chinese, and the Thyoth ' pie, we must be convinced tliat tiiey too, as well 
or Mercury Trisinegistus of the Egyptians, It is as the other nations of the Kast, abouiide«l in fabu« . 
likewise apparent, that the idea of the tnoiuster lous relations and nnnantic compob^tious. The 
compounded <of the man and the fish has ori- natives of that country have always hecn entliu* 
gitiated froiri some hieroglyphic of that form siabtically addicted to poetry, of which {abb ia 
grafted upon the appearance of man. Some the essence. Wherever the muses have erected, 
modern uythologists have been of opinion, that their throne, fahbs and miraebs have always ap« 
Cannes was actually Noah the great preacher of * peared in their train, hi the Koran we meet witli 
righteousness; who, as some think, settled hi fri^uent allusions to well-know u traditionary fa. . 
Shinur or Chaldea alter the deluge, and who, in blcs. These had betm transmitted from geneia- 


coosequtfiice of bis connection with that event, 
might be properly represented under the emblem 
•f the Mail of the Sea. 

The nativity of Venus, the goddess of beauty 
and love, is another piece of mythology famous 
among the Babylonians and Assyrians. An egg, 
say they, oT a prodigious size, dntpped from 
heaven into the river Eiiplu^tes. Some doves 
settled upon this egg, aftef'that the fishes had 
rolltxl it to the batik. In a short time this egg 
produced Venus, who was afterwards called the 
jDca Syria, the Syrian goddess. In consequence 
of this tradition (says Hygimis), pig^-uns and 
fishes became sacred to this goddei<9 among the 
S%nan'«, who always abstained from eating the 
une Of the other. Of this imaginary being we 
have a very exact and entertaiiiing history in 
the treatise 'D c Dea Syria, generally ascribed to 
Lucian. 

In this mythological tradition our readers will 
probably diteover an illusion to the celebrated 
Mundane esrg; and at the same time the story of 
the fishes will lead them to anticipate the coniicc- 
tiun betw'epn the sea and the moon. This same 
deity was the Atargatis of Ascalon, described by 
Diodorus the Sicilian ; the one half of her body a 
woiuan, and the other a fish. This was no doubt 
a hieroglyphic figure of the moon, importing the 
influence of that planet upon the sea and the sex. 
The oriental name of this deity evidently points to 
the muon ; for it Is coiifpouiided of two Hebrew 
words, which amport ** the queen of the host of 
heaven.” 

The fable of Semiramis is nearly connected 
with the preceding one. Diodorus Siculus has p^re- 
cerved the mythological histoiy of this deity, which 
he and all the writers of antiquity have confounded 
with the Babylonian princess of the same name. 
That historian informs us, that the word ^mira- 
inis, in the Syrian dialect, sigtiifies ** a wild 
pigeon but we apprehend that this term was a 
name or epithet of the moon, ns it it compounded 
of two words of an import naturally applicable to 
the lunar planet. It was a^nOfal practice 
among the Orientals to denbttiiKita their sacred 
animals fh>m that deity to which they were con- 
secrated. Hence the moon being called Simira- 
mis. and the pigeon being sacred to her divi- 
nity, the latter was called by the name of the 
ibrmer. 

As the bounds prescribed this article renders it 
impossible fur us to do justice to this interesting 
piece of mythology, we must beg leave to refer 
our. readers for farther informafion to Diod. Sic. 
1. ii. Hyginus Poet. Astron. fob. 197. Phamutus 


tion to generation by the bards and rhapsodists 
for the entertainment of the vulgar. In Arabia, 
from the earliest ages, it has always been one of 
the favourite entertaiiimeuls of the common pco«(> 
pic to assemble in the serene even ngs around 
their tents, or on the platforms with which their 
houses arc generally covered, or in Isrge hails 
erected for the purpose, in order to amuse thcni- 
selves with traditional narrations ot the most dis- 
tinguished actions of their most remote ancestors. 
Oriental imagery always emlicllished their roman- 
tic details. The gloW' of fancy, the love of the 
marvellous, the protiousity towards the hyperbolical 
and the vast, which constitute the essence of ori- 
ental description, must ever have drown the rela- 
tion aside into the devious regions of ficitun and 
fairyland. The religion of Mahomet Uat d^wn 
the original fabric of idolatry and mythology to- 
gether. Tbe Arabian fables current in modern 
times are borrowed or imitated from Pertiaa 
compositions; Persia being still tbe grand' wt- 
sery of romance in the East. 'j' 

* In Egypt we find idolatry, theology, and my- 
thology, almost inseparably blended together. 
The inhabiteuta of this region, too, us well as of 
others in the vicinity of the centre of population, 
adhered for scxeral centuries to the worship of tha 
true God. At last, however, conscious of their 
own ignorance, impurity, imperfection, and^gobdi 
unfitness to approach an infinitely perfect be^t 
distant, as they imagined, and invisible, they h^ 
gan to cast about for sonic beings mdre exalted 
and more perfect than themselves, by ighose 
mediation they might prefer their prayers to 
the supreme majesty t>f heaven. The lumi- 
naries of heaven, which they imagined were 
animated bodies, naturally presented them-' 
selves. - Jhese were splendid and glpriourheinp. 
They wHu thought to partake of the divine na- 
ture: they were revered as the satraps, 
and representatives of the supreeie tm 

universe. They ivere visible, they weVe '^hefii'e- 
ficenC; ' they dwelt nearer to the godv, thby Were 
near at band, and always accessible. Thete were, 
of course, employed as mediatoi's and intercessors 
betweeirihe supreme ^vinity and his humble sub- 
jects of this lower world. Thus employed, they 
might claim ii subordinate share of worsliip, which 
was accordingly assigned them'.- . In process of 
time, however, that worship, which was originally 
addressed to tbe supreme Creator by the media- 
tion of the heavenly bodies, .was in a ^reatmea'- 
sure forgotten, and the adoration of' mankind ul- 
timately terminated on those iliustrious'crdaturef. 
To this circumstance, we thlqjt, we may ascribe' 
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(he origin of (bat ipeelet ctf IMatry cafl«<) Sa- 
bttchiaiy or the worship of the;jho«t of heaven, 
which overisprend the wor)d and almost uni« 
Tersalljr. In Gj|rypt this m^e of worship was 
ado[^ed in all its most absurd and most enihu* 
siastici»rms ; and at the same ^me the most he- 
terogenous mythology appeared in its train. The 
my Uinlogy of the ancient Egyptians was so vari- 
ous and inultiroriti, so complicated and so myste- 
rious, that it would require many volumes even to 
Ifive a superdcial account of its origin and pro- 
^ss, not only in its mother country, but even in 
many other parts of the eastern and western 
world. '• Besides, the idolatry and mythology of 
tb^ wonderful courrtry are so closely connected 
and so inseparably blended together, that it is im- 
possible to describe the latter without at the same 
time developing the former. We hope, therefore, 
Our rraders will not be disappointed if^ in a work 
of this nature, w'C touch only upon some of the 
feadtiig or most interesting articles of this compli- 
cated subfect. 

The Egy^ptians confounded the revolutions of 
the heavenly bodies With the reigns of their most 
chrly monarchs. flence the incredible number of 
years included in the reign of their eight superior 
gods, who, according to them, filled the Egyptian 
tlironc successively in the most early periods of 
time. To these, according to thehr system, suc^ 
ceeded twelve demigods, who likewise reign«<l an 
amazing number of years. These imaginary reigns 
were no other than the periodical revolutions of 
the heavenly bodies preserved in their almanacks, 
Whldh might be carried back, aud actually were 
eatnied back, at pleasure. Hence the fabulous an- 
tiqnlty of that kingdom. The imaginary exploits 
ndveOtures of these gods and demigods fur- 
nisM 'in Inexhaustible fund of mythological ro- 
mtnoes. To the demigods succeeded Ute kings of 
the cynic cycle, personages equally chimerical 
with the former. The import of this epithet has 
greatly perplexed critics and etymologists. We 
apprehend it is an oriental word importing royal 
dignity, elevation of iimk. Thif appellation inti- 
injited, that the monarchs of that cycle, admitting 
they actually existed, wore moie powerful 
^more highly revered than their successors. 
JCtllW the pfinces of the cynic cycle comes another 
denominated Nekyes, a title like -vise imply- 
tiig splendid, glorious. These cycles figure 
]tiib4n the mythological annals of the Egyptians, 
wild have furnished materials for a variety of 
Itmmd and ingenious disquisitions. The wars 
•hd adventures of Osiris, Orus, Typbon, and 
Otlier all^tical personages who figuitein tlie 
EgyrtiiiiviUhrlc 5 the wanderings of Isis, fW sistw 
au4>rifiyof "Qsiris) (be transformation of the gods 
into divie^s kiads: df animals ; their birth, edm- 
lion, peregrinMfns^ and exploits; compose, k 
body of mythtilQkical jlotion^t so various, so com- 
plicated, ko ridiculous, and often so apparcriffy 
abknrd, that alt attempts to develcipe and expU^ 
them have hitherto proved unsuccessful. AB, (fir 
the gretttjmt part, of those extravagant fablm arb 
tite ofbpri&g of bferogfyplncal or anegoricdl cm* 
biems devised by the priests and sages of that 
nation, irithw riew toconcofcl the mysteries of 
-their religion tkqm thM clam of man whom they 
•tigmatized' wjth.the nttne of the uninitiated 
nhbla. 

tJe worsnip^of brute tnitnahi and of eertkiu 
ettong Bgyptiatiie^ wda 


exiiba^nt sottree of 'm)H%o1o]^icaf afilree* 
tmwft tile Hjgyptian priests, many of whohr 
ivere likewlse'Bfpfu'and philosophers, obmrved, or 
pretended ,to>uierva, a kind of analqgy between 
the qualities ^f^'gbrtain animals and vegetable.., 
aa'd those Of some, of their subordinate divinities^ 
Sneh animals and vegetables they adopted, and 
consccrafed'td the deities to whom they were sup^ 
posed to bear this anological resemblance; and 
in process of time they considered thoqti as the 
visible emblems of those divinities to which they 
were consecrated. By these the vulgar addressed 
their archetypes : in the same manner, as in other 
countries, pictures and statues were employed for 
the vciy same purpose. The mob, in process of 
time, forgetting the rmblematical ch.aracter of 
those brutes aiid vegetables, addic^scd their dera- 
tion immediately to them ; and of course tlieSh 
became the ultimate object^ of vulgar adoi-ation. 

After that IhcFe objects, animate or inanimate, 
were consecrated os the visible symbols of the 
deities, it soon became fashionable to make use of 
their figures to represent tliosc deities to which 
they were consecrated. This practice was tlie 
natural consequence df the hicroglyphical style 
which universally prevailed among the ancient 
Eiryptians: Hence Jupiter Ammon was repre- 
sented under the figure of a ram, Apis under that 
of a cow, Osiris of a bull, Pun of a goat, Tholh oY 
Mercury of an ibis, Bubastis or Diana of a cat, 
&;c. It was likewiMe a Common practice among 
those deluded people to dignify these objects, by 
giving them the names ef those deities \vbich tliey 
represented. By this mode of d gnifyjng these 
sacred emblems, the veneration of the rhbblc was 
considerably enhanced, and the ardour of their 
devotion indamed in propoilion. From these two 
sources, we think, ate derived the fabulous truns- 
formatfoiis of the goils, so generally celebrated 
ill the Egyptian mythology, nnd from it impoiti^d 
info Greece and Italy. In consequence of thii 
practice, their mythological system was rendered 
at once enormous and unintciligible. 

Their Tholh, or Mercury Trisinegistus, was, in 
OUT opinion, the inventor of this unhappy system. 
This personage, according to the Egyptians, was 
the original author of letters, geometry, astrono- 
my, music, architecture ; in h word, of all the 
elegant and useful arts, and of all flifi branches dt 
science and philosophy. He it was who first dis- 
covered the analogy betvveim the divine affections, 
iiiftiicftces, appearances, operations, and the cor- 
responding properties, qualities, and instincts of 
certaiiMnitlOnitls, and the propriety of dedicating 
partietilinr' binds of vegetables to the service of 
partioitlitr deifies^ 

,Tbe priests, whose province it was to expound • 
the mysteries of that allegorical bieroglyphical 
red'n^ou,. (sen MmERV), gradually lost sM 
kbOiVle^^ (he primary import of the sym- 
bolical cfbiieHetori. To supply this defect, and 
at the to veil their own ignorance, 

tYtt wiUftbrnnl^tiEnictors hfhd tecourse to fable 
and fictidis.' beeped fobie upon fable, till 

thaiv YdllgloA'li^afiib ea accumalated chaos of 
mytholoigliMA absavdities. 

Two of the most learned and most acute of the 
ancient fdfilosOplters have attempted a rational 
explication of (he latent inrport of the Egyptian 
mythology ; but both have failed in the atteiiq*t; 
nor have itite modc^iiis, who have lalxnired iu the 
ssuBO'dapailijBiciit, perfsfi'mcd tbeurpavt with Eiuok 
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letter saecetsw , Iiitteel, thereibreirof iirofeeii^^ 
this inexplicatite laliject, wfedch Would swell tliii 
Article propQitioDy we must tief leefp 

to refer &ose are desiix)Ha of further lefr' 
formation to thV ibllowinf authors^ wheie ttiejF 
will find enough to graViiy their curiosity^ if npt * 
to inferm ^ir judgment; Berodotus, lib. iK 
Diodorus Siculus, lib. 1. Plot Isis & Osiris; 
iambi :chus de Myst. ifigypt. HorapoUo Hie* 
lOglyph. Egypt. Maerob. Sat. cap. ^3. among 
the ancients : and among the moderns, Kircbcr’s 
€Edlp« Voss, de Origin, et Prog. Idol. Mr. 
Bryant’s Analysis of Anc. Mythol, Mons. 
beiin, Monde prim, j and above ail, to the learned 
iablousfci’s Pauth. JCgyptiorum. 

The elements of Phoenician mythology have 
been preserved by Eusebius, Prep. Evatig. sub 
init. In the large extract which that learned 
father hath copi^ from Philo Biblms’s transla- 
tion of Sanchoniatho'a history of Phoenicia, we 
are furnished will) several articles of mythology. 
Some of these throw considerable light on several 
passages of the sacred history ; all of them 
are strictly connected with the mythology of the 
Greeks and Romans. There we have presented 
a brief but entertaining detail of tlie fabulous ad- 
ventures of Uranus, Cronus, Dagoti, Thyotli or 
Mercury, probably the same with the Egyptian 
hero of that name. Here we find Muth or Pluto, 
JEphccslus or Vulcan, .^sculapius, Hereus, 
Poscedon or Neptune, &c. Astarte, or Venus 
Urania, makes a conspicuous figure in the cata- 
logue of Phmuician worthies; Pallas or Minerva 
IS planted on the territory of Attica ; in a.^word, 
all the brandies of the family of the Titans, who 
in after ages fii'ured in the rubric of the Greeks, 
are brought upon the stage, and their exploits and 
adventures briefly detailed. 

Ey comparing this fragment with the mytho- 
logy of the Atlaiitidai and that of the Cretans pre- 
served by Diodorus the Sicilian, lib. v. we think 
there is good reason to conclude, that the family 
of the Titans, the several branches cf which seem 
to have been both the authors and objects of a 
pert of the Grecian idolatry ,M>riginally emi- 
grated from Phanicia. 

As for the mythology of the Greeks and Ko- 
aians, the illustrations of it which are given under 
various seporate articles in this work aiv such as 
will, we conceive, render any more detailed ac- 
count in tins place entirely, unnecessary. 

MYTILUS. Mussel. In zoology, a genus 
of the class vermes, order testacea. Animal al- 
lier] to an ascidia; shell bivalve, roughs geneialiy 
affixed by a byssus or beard of silky filatnents ; 
hinge mostly without teeth, with generally a 
subulate, excavated, longitudinal line. Six^* 
four species, scattered through the seas of the 
globe ; eleven common to the coastt our own 
eountiy. They may be thus suhdiv'ixM. 

A. Parasitical : affixed as thdiMii hy «1aw8« 
Three species ; of which tBl^llowing is 
an, example. 

I. M. Crista gallu Shell . plaited, spinous; 
both Ups rough : offering four or five varieties. 
Inhabits the Indian ocean and Red sea, af- 
fixed to gorgonia; colour of the shell purple- 
violet, pale cinnamon or bay; rough, with 
raised dots ; within, honey-^lpur ; nearly 
eqtiivalve, closed with five, eight, or ten oblique 
or straight acute plaits ; hollow «( the hinge, 
triaogular. 
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andtUglidjrMired. Two tp^ckn i dTwhiOi 
• .the lollowtng is an example: ' 

; _ 9. M. margaritifcrus. Pearl mussel. ' Shell 
. ntttlebed, ncany orbicular, w itha trankterse base 
fiAbricate, with toothed tunics. ’ Inhabitt 
American and Indian seas ; about eight hicbeb 
long, and somcihing broader ; the inside ib 
beautifnlly polished, and produces Che Uoe 
mother-of-pearl^ and fh^quemly most valuable 
pearls; the outside sometimes sea-green, os 
chesnut or bloom-colour with white rays, or 
whitish with green rays ; when the outer coat 
is removed, it has the same nerlaccous lustre as 
the inside : the younger shells have ears as long 
as the shells, and resenibie scallops. 

C. Vciitrirose or convex: including all the 

rest. The following are examples : 

3. M. edulis. Kdible mussel. Shell 
smoothlsh, violet, the valves slightly recurved 
on tlie obtuse side, and somewhat angular on 
the acute side : beaks pointed : shape iiear^ 
triangular; covered with a brownish skin ; the 
<y>iour below sometimes instead of violet, yel- 
lowish, or striped with pale rays. Inhabits the 
British coa.sts, European and Indian seas ; 
generally from two to three inches long ; but 
is much larger within the tropics, and smaller 
more nortVierly ; found in large beds, and ge- 
nerally adhering to other bodies by means ot ja., 
long silky beard : the fish affords a rich fo^ 
but is often extremely noxious to many cofir 
stitutions. 

4. M. anatinus. Dock mussel. .,Shel| 
oval, a little compressed, very britile,4nd'jlMni- 
transparent, with a membranaceous nia^n; 
beaks decuticated. Inhabits the fresh waters of 
Great Britain, and of other parts of Europe: 
about five inches long and two and a quarter 
broad ; the cologr of the shell greenish with 
very fine strisQ parallel with the aperture aqd a 
few blackish wrinkles; within glossy ikhlte, 
blue or yellowish, and sometimes shining 
with iridescent colours. Ducks and .Cfowz 
are extremely fond of this and M. cygu^ui, (a 
broader species found in rivers and ponds) rand 
the crovl^, when the shell is too hard for thar 
bills, fly with it to a great height, drop tlie shell 
on a rock, and pick out the meat after the shell 
is broken by the fall, 

Accojpding to the observation of M. Meiy, 
ofthe Paris academy, confirmed by observations 
of other natutalists, the mussel, in all its spe(^; 
is ipdrogynous t and that from a peculiar gene- 
rative organization, each individual Is. of itself 
capable of propagating its species, ami annually 
does w without any intercourse with any other 
individual ; a . moae of increase veiy different 
from what occurs in snails, earth-worms, and 
other andremnous or hermaphroditic animals. 
The mussel lays it eggs iu.the spring: thcM 
are minute, ami are pimd by the parent in due 
order in a very close arrangement, on the out- 
side of theshell, where , by means^ of a gluey 
matter they adhere veiy fast, and .tontiuually 
increase in size, and strength, tilTbeltidVning per- 
fect musselsthey fall off and shift for themselves, 
leaving the holes where they were placed^ 
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behind them ^ two or thi«el|hi 9 j}aan(lsodhholtt . iktftdo of fitApmione, oil, md 

«re sonieiiines^foun<i>n a eio^ ehelli, whu^^i viDem, very w^l^me. 

seems to prove au Mormons fertility in this MY£F3^{i^o: tgeog.}i on^^l^ the. ttvelve 
animal. ; seatfS on the Mean4eV)j at the 

The mussel is infested by several enemioi in/ dUtanOS of 3(^ stadia from the sea. Iii, Strabo's 
its own element : offe of the lOost cruel is 0 Aitoe it m ineo^ofa^ with theMitesbns, 
shell-bsh of the il^cKm kind. This animal on account of tho Oaltcity of its inhabtiants, 
j^aches itself to the shell of the mussel, jnerces from its being foroii^ly overwhelmed with 
it!^ba.!to^njdhtdo« amlimroducesa |)eculiar ^ter^ for wbrch. n»8on the lonians cdn* 
incl^jong, which it lurns in' wgtted'|ito suStw- and CcreittotM 

a'ipimxHX^tidii, and with which it socks the - toshe ^ptenf MiWtusl *Amdl^hes aUoited 
tubstahceof the mussel. this town to Themistocles, ih ol^af^b fur* 

* MlfTTOTON, a coarse kind of food« used msh hb table with meat: Magn^f^ was to 
by'tho labouring people among the Greeks, sojiport him in' bread, and m 

gad sometioiei among the Komans, It was wine. The town now lies in rnit^^ 'T 
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K A iiq^uid consonant, or scmifowd, and 
> the thirteenth letter of the Greek* Latin* 
Eimlifih, &c. alphabets. 

The N is a nasal consonant : its aoilnd is 
tliat of a d, passed through the nose : ^ 
when the nose is stopped by a cold, * 

it is usual to pronounce d for n. M. I* Abbe de 
Dangcau observes, that in the French n is 
frequentlya mere nasal vowel, without any thing 
of tfye sound of a consonant in it. He calls it 
the Sclavonic vowel. The Hebrews call their 
JV, Nun, which signifies child, as being sup- 
posed the oflspriiig of M ; partly on account of 
. the resemblance of sound, and partly on^ that 
of the figure. ITius from tlie m, by omitting 
the last column* is formed ft .* and thus from 
the capital N, by omitting the first column, is 
formed the Greek minuscule y. Hence^for 
Biennius, &c. theJLatins frequently use Bimus, 
&c. and the same people convert the Greek f 
ot the end of a word into an mj as, 
pharmacum, &c. See M. ... 

N before p, h, and m, the Latins chanw 
into HI, and frequently into I a*\d *•, as m ludo, 
iUuio j in rigo, trrigo, &c. in wljich they agree 
with the Hebrews, who, in lieu of Nun, Ire- 

a uently double the following consonant ; and 
ic Greeks do the same, as when for Manlius* 
tliw write &c. 

The Greeks, also, before %, y, x* »» chanw 
the y into y ; in which they were followed by 
tiie ancient Romans* who for wrote 

jfggulus} for anceps, ageeps, &c. The ^tins 
retiench the n from Greek nouns ending in 
A<v ; as >.nw, ieo ; ^poxwv, dwo. On the con- 
trary, the Greeks add it to the Latin ones end- 
ing in 0 : as Karwy, Ncpiw, for Cato, Nero. 

In English, N has an invariable sound : as no, 
namOf fcc. After m it is sometimes almost lost* 
as condemn. Sec. 

N, among the ancients, was a numerallatter, 
signifying 9 OO 5 according to the verse In Ba- 
xontus* 

N pioque nongentos numero iesignat ht^endos. 

And when a line was struck over it N, nine 
thonsand. ^ 

/ "ijAmong the ancient lawyers* N. L. stood 
non uguet; i. e. ihe caose 11 not elcar 
enough to paia sentence vpon. 

N. P. was used among the Romans for no* 
4arm puHicuf } N.C. for Nero Csssar, or 
Kero Claudius. N, B. is used for nota dene* 
in manne kognage^ K stands for north. 

K. or in commerce* fire. Is used ns an 
nbbievation of fifimero* iiombtf. Thus also, 
in medidne* caTyophyttorum* £4^. vi. signifies 
•is cloves. N on the Frem^ com, dfnotes 
those struck at Mootnclier, 

wuvin. 
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NAAM, or Nam, Namium, in lawy the 
taking or clistraiiiiiig another maa’s nuiveablc 
goods. This is either lawful, ov unlawful and 
prohibited. * 

Na AM (Lawful), isa reasonable distress, pro- 
poriionablc to the value of the thing di:;» rained 
lor; and anciently called either ei), or Mort, as 
it Wf'is made of quick, or dead chaiicl. 

Lawful naam is so eitlier by the common 
law’, as when a man takes another’s beasts 
doing damage in his ground ; or by a man s 
particular fact, as on account of some coiiiiact* 

. . 12 

N A AM (Unlawful), ve/ttum nemtum. See 
Namium. . 

NAAS, a borough of Ireland, in the county 
of Kildare, at which the assizes arc held aitef- 
nately with Athy. It was formerly the resi- 
dence of the kings of LcinstCT, It is 17 miles 
S.W. of Dublin, and SO N.W. of Leinster. 
Lon. (). 42 \V. Lat. 53. 13. N» 

To NAB. v.a. (rioppo, Swed.) lo catch 

*”*N^ALra town of the kingdom ofTanit, 
celebnted for its pottetie.. Near it aro metal 
remains of antiuuity. It is seated near ta|..M. 
38 miles S.S.E. of Tunis. Lon. 10. E« 

Lat. 83. 13 N. . ,T , ' 

NABIS, a celebrated tyrant of Lacedaemon, 
who, in all acts of ciudty and opptewion, sm- 
passed a Phalaris or a Dionysius, when he 
had exercised every art in plundering the ci- 
tizens of SpatU, he made a statue, whjch.wai. 
like his wife, and whenever any one refused to 
deliver op his riches, the tyrant led him to »e 
statue, which immediately, by inealia Of 
Springs, seized him in its arms, and toTraentea 

him in the most excruciating manner^with 

beorded points hid under Hi i clothes. Naks 
made an alliance with the Romans, dewatctl 
Phllopcnnen in a naval ergagoment ; he was, 
however, himself defeatei, in his torn, awl 
treacbcTOnsly murdered as he aiiempted lo save 
his life by flight, B. C. IQS. aftertm tMorpawa* 

of 14 — . . o • ^ 

K ABLOUS, a town of Turkey m Asia, and 
capital of a country which was the ancient 
kimdom of Samaria. It is the resident of 
• a swiick, who farms the tribute to the piwha of 
Damascus. The soil of the country is fertile, 
and produces a great deal of corn, cotton, ouves, 
aad some silk. Tlte inhabitants are such zea- 
lous Mahometans, that fliey wtll not sot- 
fet any ChrisUans to nmaih among the^ 
Mablow it 84 mil.* M, .of Jerusalem, and 
U.W. ofDamMCW. Lon. 38. 84 1. 

%AWiuM/Ii> Hebrew, 

meni of mme mong the Hebrews. 
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Serentji and the Vulgate, translate it sometimes 
by nahlum, anjji at other times by psalterion, 
or lyra, or even citliara. 

The nabluin was a stringed Instnuncnt, very 
near the form of a a, which was played upon 
by both hands, and with a kind of bow. See 
Ciilmct’s Dissertation concerning the Instru- 
ments of Music of the ancient Hebrews, pre- 
fixed to the second volume of his connneiitary 
upon the Psalms. 

N ABO, or Nebo, in mythology, a deity of 
the Babylonians, who pos essci) the next rank 
tABel, It is mentioned bv Isiiali, cb. xUiii. 
Vossius apprchcnfls that NaUo was the moon, 
and Bel tne sun; but Grutiiis supposes that 
Nabo was some celebrated prophet of the coun- 
try, which opinion is confirmed by the etymo- 
logy of the name, signifying, according to Je- 
rome, one that presides oier prophesy. 

NABOB, properly Nava B, the plural of 
nail), a deputy : as used dii Bengal it is the 
same as nazim. 

NABONASSAR, first king of the Chal- 
da.*ans or Babylonians ; memorable for the 
Jewish acra which bears his name, which is 
generally fixed in 32.57, beginning on Wed- 
nesday February 26th in the 3967th of the 
Julian period, 747 years before Christ. The 
Babylonians revolting from the Medes, who 
had overthrown the Assyrian monarchy, did, 
Viltder Nahoiiassar, found a doininion, which 
Was much increased under Nehuebadiiczzar. 
It' IS probable that this Njbonn<)sar is that 
)3aladan in the second book of Kings xx. 12. 
fa.lh€f of jMcrodach, who sent ambassadors to 
1HvE<d(iaii. See 2 Chron. xxxii. 

NACIII^, in ichthyology. See Pinna. 

Nacre. A termappUed to that beautiful 
white enamel which forms the greater part of 
the substance of the oyter^sliell, particularly 
thcnearl oyster, and which is commonly known 
by ipc name of mother-of-pearl. For its pro- 
perti^. and chemica composition, see Con- 
CHOt^OCY. 

Nadir, in astronomy, that point of the 
hi^eus which is diametrically opposite to the 
aehtth, or point directly over onr heads. The 
zetiith and nadir are the two {loles of the 
horizon. 

NAEFELS, a town of Swiiyjrland, in the 
canton, of Glaris. In 1 388 a cclehraicd victory 
waa gained near this place, by the inliabitanis 
of ibu cj^ton over the A ustrians. Only al^nt 
^50 troops of Glaris, assisted by fewer itiRii 60 
ScbwcjitEers, withstood 1 3, 000 Austrians, and, 
after a terrible slaughter, compelled them tp 1^ 
tire ; iii memory of which glorious trausactiojn^ . 
a chapel was built on the spot, which was rc- 
butk in 1779* 'I'he inhabiUnts are R^an 
catholics. It is four miles N. of Glaris. 

N AERI^&N, a strong town of Holland, at 
. the head of the canals of the province. It has 
experienced many calamities ; particularly in 
1672, when it was taken by Fernando de 
Totrdp, son of the duke of Aha, and uH the 
ibhubitants, without distinction of age or sex, 
were massacred. It is seated on' the Zuidcr- 
*i!!ee, 14 miles E of Amsteii{ain, and 15 of 
Utretdtt. 1 ,i0ii^ 5.9£. I.at.52. 20N. 
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N-flSVI MATERNI. (mam, Hebreiv.y 
Metroceles. Mother's marks. The^ marks 
are upon the skin of children at birth, and arc 
various in their nature, of ten deneudingupon the 
longing or aversion of the mother ; hence they 
resemble mulberries, grapes, bacon, &c. Their 
scat is mostly in the rete inucosum or cellular 
membrane. 

CN. N.®VIUS. The most remarkable of 
this name is an augur in the reign of Tarquiir, 
who, in order to convince the king and the 
Homans of his puwer as an augur, cui a dint 
with a razor, and turned the ridicule of the 
populace into admiration. Tarquin rewarded 
bis merit by erecting him a statue in the comi- 
tium, w'hich was still in being in the age of 
Augustus. The razor and flint were buried near 
it under an altar, and it was usual among the 
Romans to make witnesses, in eivil causes, sw*ear 
near it. This event is treated as fabulous and 
improbable by Cicero. 

N AS VI us (('neius), a Latin poet, who served 
originally in the army, but quitted that pro- 
fession, and devoted himself to letters. He 
wrote several coti)edie.s, one of which was so 
displeasing to Metcilus, the consul, on account 
of Its satirical strokes, that he got him bani.'*hed 
to Utica, where he died 203 B.C. Some frag- 
ments^of his are extant. 

NiEVUS. SeeNizvf. 

NAG. s, (iiagge, Dutch.) A small horse; 
or familiarly any horse used for riding. 

NAGOLD, a town of Suabia, in the duchy 
of Wirtemburg, with a strong castle, situate on 
a river of the same name, 10 miles W, of 
Tubin^n. Lon. 8. 37 E. Lat. 48. 3t) N. 

NAGORE, a town of Hindustan Proper, 
in the country of Agtmere, 40 miles N. W, of 
Agiiuerc. Lon. 74. 10 £. Lat 27. 8 N. 

NAGPOUR, a city of the Deccan of Hin- 
dustan, capital of that part of Berar which ia 
subject to a chief of the Ea >ceri) Mahrattas. 
It is extensive and populous, but meanly built ; 
and, excepting a small citadel, is open and de- 
fence]e;>s. It is 5(H) miles W. by S. of Cal- 
cutta. J..nn.7(>. 46 E. Lat. 21. 8 N. 

NAGVBANJA, a town of Hungary, which 
is a metal town, and one of the royal free 
towns. The gold and silver mine-works are 
of neat produce, .ind the money coined here 
is clisiinguisbed by the mark NB. It is 30 
miles N.£. Zatmar. Lon. 22. 54 £• LaU 
4^. lON. 

river of the palatinate of the 
Rhtne> flows by Birkenfeld, Oberstein, 

and Bingen, and falls into the 

:Or the Prophecy of Nahum, a 
eknovdoel l^hof thii^old Testament. 

Nahtiili I the seventh of the 1 2 lesser prophets, 
was a native of Elkoshai, a little village of Gali- 
lee. The subject of his prophecy is the destrue- 
tion of Ntnevah^ which neclescribes in the most 
lively and pathetic manner; his style is bold 
and figurative,^ and cannot be exceeded by the 
most perfect masters of oratory. This pro- 
phecy was verifled at the siege of that city by 
Astyages, in the year of the world 3378, 602 
years before Christ. 
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NAIADES* tcrtain deities Who 

presided over rivers, springs* wells, and foim* 
Vains. They generally inhabited the country* 
and resorted to ihe woods or meadows near ine 
stream over which they presided, whence the 
name (»»»«, tojlow). Aijsle was the fairest of 
the Naiades* according to Virgil. 

NAJAS. In botany, apnus of the class 
dioecia* order monandria. Klale : calyx cyltu- 
drtcal, cloven ; corol four-cleft, hlamentlcss. 
Female : calyx less ; corollc^s ; pistil one ; cap- 
sule ovate, one-celled. One species, coninion 
to the sea-coasts of Europe; steiri with triati- 
gtilar spines; leaves narrow, with spinous teeth 
on each side ; flowers axillary, solitary. 

' NAIL. s. (nocgl, Sjs .011 ; ntige/* Gmiian.) 
1. The horny stihstance at the cmuIs of the 
fingers and toes {Dryden). 2. The talons of 
birds ; the chuv:« ot beasts, ii. A spike of 
metal by v/hich things are fastened together 
iJFcUts), 4. A stud; a boss OSVj/?). 5. A 
measure of length ; two inches and a quarter. 
6. On the 7taif, Readily; iininediutely ; with- 
out delay (Sff't/t). 

To N'aiL. V. a. I. To fasten with nails 
{Milton), *2. To stud wiili nails {Dry den). 
Of these see luorr , as below. 

Nails. Uttf^ucs, In anatomy, horny la- 
oiinae, situated on the extremities of the 6 ti- 
gers and toes. 

Nails of the hridlclunJ, in the manage. 
The (lili'ereut position or situation of the nails 
of the bridle or left hand of a horseman enables 
the horse with facility to change hand.'i, and 
form his deparlnre and stop; since the motion 
of the bridle follows such a |Misition of the 
nails. To give a horse head, turn the iiaiL 
downwards. To turn the horse to the right, 
turn them upwards* moving the hand to the 
right. To change to the left, turn the nails 
<iowii, and bear to ihf left. To stop the horse, 
lift up or raise the hand,, 

Nails (Horse.) IjeeSHOEiNG. 

Nai f s, ill building* &c. small spikes of iron, 
brass, &c.- which being driven into wood, 
serve to bind several pieces together, or to fasten 
something upon them. The several sorts of 
nails are very numerous ; as 1 . and bot- 
tom nails ; which are made with mt shanks to 
hold fast, and not open the wood, S. Clamp- 
nails, for fastening the clamps in buildings, &c. 
9. Clasp-nails* whose heads clasping and sack- 
ing into the wood, render the work smooth* so 
as to admit aukine over it. 4. Clench-nails, used 
by boat and barge builders* and proper for any 
boarded bnildinp that are .to be taken' down, 
because they will drive without splitting the 
wood, and draw without breaking; of these 
there arc many sorts. Cloiit-natls* used for 
nailing on clouts to axle-trees. 6* Deck- nai Is* 
for fiMtening of . decks in sbips, doubling of 
•hipping* and floors laid with planks. 7- Dog- 
nails* for fastening hinges on doors, &c. 8. 
Flat-points, much used in shipping, and are 
proper where there is occasion lo draw and hold 
fast* and no conveniency of clenching. 9. 
Jobent-nails* for nailing thin plates of iron to 
woodi 'as small hinges on cupboard- doors* 
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10. Lead-nails, for nailing lead, leather* and 
canvass, to bard woixi. 1 1 , Potl-nails* for nail- 
ing hinges to \hc ports of ships. )2. Pound- 
nails, which are four-square, and are nincli 
used m &isex, Norfolk, and Suffolk, ami 
scarcely any where eKe. cxcejil for palling. 
13, Ribbing-nails, principally istd in shifi- 
building, for fusienini!. ihc vihs of ships in their 
places. 14. Rose-nails, which an- draArt fbut- 
square in the shank, and commonly in a round 
tool, as nil common two- penny nails arc; in 
tome coLintiies all the larger sort of nails are 
made of this shape, Rother-i.aih, whlcti 

lia\e a full hc.:d, and are rhietlv usod i-.t fasten- 
ing rother-irous to ships. )(). Ronr.n-i'.ead 
nails, for fastt^iiingon hinges, or for any cth.er 
use where a neat bead is required ; these are of 
several sorts, 17 . Scupper nails, which have 
a broad head, and are used for' fastening 
leather and canvass to wood. 18. Sharp-nails; 
thc^e have sharp ])oint< and Hat shanks, and 
are much used, especially in the Wr&t-Iiidies* 
for nailint; soft wood. Ij). Sheath irig-naih, 
for fastening sheatliing- boards to ships, 20. 
Square* nails, which are used for hard wood, 
and nailing np w'alMrnit. 31, Tucks, the 
smalicM of which serve to fasten jiapcr lo wood ; 
the middling for wool cards* &c, and the larger 
for uphi'Isterers and pnnip->. Nails are said tu 
be toiighencil when too brittle, by heating 
them ill .'i fire-sliovcl, and putting some tallow 
or grea'-e arnonj; them, 

N A 1 LER, IS used sometimes to denote one 
who nails, at otliers a nail-maker. 

NAILING of cannon, more commonly 
called spiking. When circunibtances tnakb it 
necessary to abandon cannon, or w'hcn the 
cneiny'a artillery are seized, and it i.s not how- 
ci'er possible to take them away, it is prop^-r to 
nail them up, in order lo rentier them useless; 
which is done by driving a large nail or iron 
spike into the vent of a piece of arltllcry* to 
render it un'^crviccahlc. There arc various 
contrivances to force the nail nut, as also sun- 
dry machines, invemed for that purpose* but 
they have never been foiird of general use; so 
that the best nieihocl is to drill a new vent. 
One Gasper Vimercalus was the first who in- 
vented the nailing of cannon. He was a native 
of Bremen, and made use of his iuvenlion first 
ill nailing up the artillery of Sigisnumd Mala- 
testa. , . 

NAIRN, a borough of Scotland* the county- 
town of Nairnshire, with a small harbour. It 
is seated at the mouth of the Nairn, on the 
Murray Frith* 15 miles N.E. of luverness, 
and V 80 N. of Edinburgh. Lou. 3» d 
Lat. 57 . 38 N. 

NAIRNSHIRE, a county of Scotland* 15 
miles long and 10 broad; bounded on the N. 
by the Murray Frich, and inclosed bn every 
other side by the connlies of Inverness ana 
Murray. It is divbled into four parishes, and 
sends one mtiuber to {tarliament 
with Cromarty, The number of inhabitants in 
1801 was 8857. '^he S. part is mountainous, 
but toward the N. it is level, and tlie sPh 
abundantly fertile. 
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ITAISi in zoology, a geiuis of the c^ui 
Yrrmes, order inollusca. Body creeping, long, 
Cnear, pellucid, depressed \ peduncles or feet 
with small bristles on each side; fee!erlest| 
eyeless, or with two. T^en species ; three of 
them common to the stagnant watcis or sandy 
sediments of our own country ; the rest for the 
most part found on the shores of the North 
deas.; generally only a few lines long, and at* 
tached to the stalks of aquatic plants. The 
largest, which is the quadricuspidata, is two 
in^es and a half long, and inhabits the sandy 
coast of Iceland under stones, with bilid, bristly, 
lateral warts, and a four-clcft tail ; the body 
composed of a hundred and four annular seg- 
ments, sometimes pale red, sometimes red- 
dish grey, with a longitudinal purplish line, 
of a richer colour beneath. See Nat. Hist. 
W. CXLIX. 

Nais, one of the Oceanides, mother of 
Chiron or Glaucus, by Magnes. 2. A nymph 
in an island of the Red sea, who, by her incan- 
tations, turned to fishes all those who ap- 
proached her residence after she had admitted 
them to her embraces. She was herself changed 
into a fish by Apollo. 

NAISSANT, in heraldry, is a[mlied to anj 
animal issuing out of the midst ot some ordi- 
nary, and showing only his head, shoulders, 
lore-feet, and legs, with the tip of his tail, the 
rest, of his body being hid in the shield, or 
some charge upon it ; in which it differs 
Imm tssuatit, which denotes a living creature 
atlstpg out of the bottom of any ordinary or 
ebaige. 

NA'KED. «. (nnco’u, Saxon.) 1. Wanting 
clothes; uncovered; bare {Alilton), 2. Un- 
armed; defenceless; unprovided (Addison). 
J. Plain ; evident ; not hidden (Shakspeare), 
4, Mere ; bare ; simple ; abstract^ (Hooker). 

' Naked. Nttdus. In botany. When 
applied to the stem or trunk of a vegetable, it 
Unifies, that it is without leaves, fulcres or 
arms. Qui foliis, fulcris et armis caret. 
)3e(in. PI. In Philos. Botaii. it is said only to 
lie destitute of leaves, but that is expressed by 
ihc term aphyllus, leafless. Wlien applied to 
the leaf* it signifies, that it is destitute of all 
pubescence. Setis ac pilis destitufum . Deliii. 

and is opposed to tectum, covered, in 
Philos. Bot. p. When applied to the 

£ovyer, it implies, that the calyx is want- 
ing; bht it would be more properly called a 
h&td flower if the corol were wanting as well 
as the calyx ; however, it rarely happens that' 
« floyrier » destitute of both. Philos, p. 
70. W^®P applied to the receptacle, itmeans, 
ihat it is without hairs, bristles or chaffs. When 
applied to a head of flowers (capitulnm), it is 
opposed to leafy (folioswn), and implies that it 
has no leaves on it. W hen applied to a whorl 
iverliciUus), the meaning is, that there is no 
involucre. In the same sense it is applied to 
.the raedme, petiole, peduncle, &c. 

NA'KEDlV. ad. 1. Without covering, 
fl. Simply; merely (Holder). 3 . Discover- 
iWyj evidently (Dimie/). 

NA'XEDNfi^. a. (from naked.) 1. 
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dity; want of covering iMUton). f. Want, 
of provision for defence (Genesis). 3. Plain** 
ness ; evidence ^ wantof concealment (SfAaksp,)» 

NAKOUS, an Egyptian musical instrument^ 
made like two plates of brass, and of all sizet, 
from two inches to a foot in diameter; they hold 
them by strings fastened to their middles, and 
strike tneir^ together so as to beat time. They 
are used in the Coptic churches, and in tfaa 
Mahometan processions. 

NAKSl VAN, a town of Persian Armenia^ 
capital of a province of the same name. It waa 
formerly a large city, but ruined by Abbas L 
who removed the inhabitaiils into the in- 
terior parts of Persia. Here are now some 
considerable bazars, caravanscras, public baths, 
and other building. It is 90 miles S.£. of 
Erivan, and 250 K. of Erzerum. Lon. 45. 
30 P:. Lat. 38. 40N. 

NALL. See Awl 

NAM A, in botiny, a genus of the class 
pentandria, order digynia. Calyx five-leaved; 
corol five^rted; capsule one-cellcd, two- 
valvcd. One species, a native of Jamaica; 
herbaceous, with axillary flowers, two or four 
toother. 

^AMR. s. (nama, Saxon ; naem, Dutch.^ 
1. The discriminative appellation of an indi- 
vidual (Skakspeare). 2. The term Iw which 
any kind or species is distinguished (Locke). 
3 . Person (Dryden). 4. Reputation; cha- 
racter (Clarendon). 5. Renown; fame; ce- 
lebrity (Bacon). 6*. Power delegaterl; im- 
putecl character (JShakspeare). 7. Fictitioua 
imputation (Drydcn). 8. Appearance; not 
reality; assumed character (Shakspeare). 9. 
An opprobrious sippcUation ( Granville). 

Names are distinguished into proper and 
appellative. 

primer names, are those which represent 
some individual thing or person, so as to dis- 
tinguish it from all other things of the same 
species ; as, Socrates, which represents a certain 
philosopher. 

Appellative or general names, are those which 
signify common ideas; or which are common 
to several individuals of the same species; as, 
horse, aniipal, man, oak, &c. 

Proper names arc either called Christian, at 
being given a% baptism ; or surnames : die first 
imposed fi^, 'distinction of nersons, answering 
to the j^mcci presnofiien ; tne second, fpr the 
(fistmetion of families, answering to the notnen 
of the Romans, and the patronyfoieum of the 
Greeks. Sed^KNAMB. 

Origitidllk eveiy \ief8on had but one name; 
as atnonrm Jews, Adam, &c.; among the 
Bosiris ; . among the Chaldee^ 
Nmus; tlie Medes, Astyage8;> the Greeks, 
Dtomedcs; the Romans, Romulus; ile Gauh, 
Diuitacus; the Germans, Ariovtstus; the 
Britons, Cassibelau; the English, Hengist, ke. 
And thus of other nations, except the savagea 
of Mount Adas, whom Pliny and Marcelliaiw 
reprraeiit as ananyme, namelms. 

Jews gave die name at the circumciMen, 
viz. eight ihiysafter the birth ; the Romaiuij.te 
feaidcs the sameday, tomdestheMoihi 41 
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^Mch time thej held a featt, called fidmi- 
fta/ia. 

Since cbnstianUy has obtained^ most nations 
have followed the Jews, giving thenam^on the 
eighth day after the birth ; except our English 
ancestors, who, till of late, baptized and gave 
the name on the birth-day. 

It is an obseivation deserving attention, says 
the Abtie Barthelcmi, that the greater part of 
names found in Homer are marks of distinction. 
They are given in honour of the qualities most 
esteemed in the heroic ages. From the word 
polemos^ which signifies war, have been formed 
Thepolcnnis and Archeptoluinus, the names 
of two heroes mentioned in the Iliad. The 
former name signifies able to sup]K)rt, and the 
latter, able to direct, the labours of war. By 
adding to the word mache, or battle, certain 
prepositions and different parts of speech, which 
modify the sense in a manner always honour- 
able, are composed the names Aiiiphimachus, 
Antimachus, Promachus, Tclcmnchus. Pro- 
ceeding in the same way with the word Aa- 
norea, strength or intrepidity, they formed the 
names Agnpenor, he who esteems valour; 
Agenor, he who directs it. From tkoes, swift, 
are derived, Alcathoes, Panthocs, Perititoes, 
kc. From nous, mind or intelligence, come 
Astynoes, Arsinoes, Autenoes, kc. From 
meaes, counsel, Agamedes, Euniedes, Lyco- 
medes, Thrasymedes, and so on. 

Of late years it has obtained among us to give 
surnames for Christian names; which some 
dislike, on account of the confusion it may in- 
troduce. Camden relates it as an opinion, 
that the practice first began hi the reign of 
Edward VI. by such as would be god-fathers, 
when they were more than half fathers. U |)on 
which some were persuaded to change their 
names at confirmation ; which, it seems, is 
usual in other countries. Thus, two sons of 
Henry lI.of'France, christened Alexander and 
Hercules, changed them at confirmation into 
Henry and Francis. In monasteries the re- 
ligious assume new names at their admittance, 
to show they are about to lead a new life, and 
have renounced the world, their family, and 
even their name; v. g. sister Mary of the In- 
carnation, brother Henry of the Tioly Sacra- 
ment, &c. The popes also changed their 
names at their exaltation to the pontificate ; a 
custom first introduced by pofie Sergius, whose 
name till then, as Platina informs us, was 
^ine-snout. But Onuphrius refers it to Jolm 
XII. or XIII. and at the same time adds a dif- 
ferent reason for it from that cf Platina, via*, 
that it was done in imitation of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, who were first called SimjMi and Saul, 

Among the ancients, those deified , by the 
heathea consecrations had new names given 
them ; ttomulus was called Quirinus ; Mdi- 
ceries, l^^rtnniai, ot Portuinnus, &c. 

New names were also given in admtions, 
sometimes by testament; thus L. ^milus, 
adopted by Scipie, took tht; name of Sciplo 
Africauus: and thus Augustus, who at first 
. was called C. Octavius Thurinus, being adopted 
hy thctestamcDtof Julius Caesar into nis name 
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and family, took the name of Cftliu Julius 
Caesar Octavianus. ■ 

To Name. v. a. i. To discriminate by u 
pariicular appellation imposed {Shakspeare)^ 
e. lo nieniion by name {JEcclus). 3. To 
specify; to nomiiutp {Locke). 4. To uttef; 
to mention 

NA'Mb.IiFSS. a. (from name,) I. Not 
distinguished by any discriminative appclIatioEi 
(Uenhiifn) • 2, One of which the name is not 
known or mentioned {AUerhury). 

NA'AIELY. ad, (from name,) Particular- 
ly; specially ; to mention by name {Addmn\ 
N A'MF.R. s, (from name). One who calls 
or knows any by name. 

NA'MKSAKK, s. One that has the same 
name with another. 

NAMPrWICIL See Nantwich. 

a county, and one of the ten ca- 
tholic provinces, of tf’.e Netherlands, 30 miles 
long and 20 brruid; baniuled on the N. by 
Brabant, and on all the other sides bv the ter- 
ritory of Liege and a small part of tininaulc. 
It is pretty fertile; has <everiil forests, marble 
fiuarries, and mines of iron, lead and coal. 
The rivers Moi;sc» and Sambre divide it into 
three parts, nearly of crj'tal extent. By the 
new division of the French it forms the chief 
part of the depart nent of Samhre and MeusiC* 
Namuu, a city of the Netherlands, ca- 
pital of the county of Namur, or the depart- 
ment of Sambre ami McuhC, and a bishop's see. 
It has a castle in the middle of the town, on 
a craggy rock, ami several fort 4. The inha- 
bitants arc estimated at 20,000. Fire-arm*, 
swords, knives, and many other kinds of cutlery 
are made het’e. This city was ceded to the 
house of AiHtria by the peace of Ulnecht. Ih. 
17 I 0 it was altowen to be garrisoned by Dutch 
troops, as one of ihc barrier towns of the 
United Provinccj ; in 1741) it was taken l>y the 
French, but restored in 1748. In 1781 emperor 
Joseph expelled ihc Dutch garrison. In 1702 
it was again taken by the French, who were 
compelled to evacuate it the following year, 
but they regained possession of it in 1794, It 
is seated between two mountains, at the con- 
fiue?ice of the Maese and Sambre, 24 milet 
W.S.W. of Liege, and .32 S.£. of Brussels. 
Lon. 4. 45 E. Ear. 50. 29 N. 

^ NANCI, or Nancy, a city of France, ca- 
pital of the department of Meiirte, and a bishopTa 
bCc. It is divided by a cniial into the old and 
new town. The first, tliough irregularly built, 
is rich and populous, and contains the palace 
of the an^nt dukes of Lorraiu; and their 
tombs are. in a rich saloon, which adjoins the 
church of ihc late Cordeliers. The new town, 
whose streets are perfectly straight, was alieac^ 
one of the finest in Europe, before the magni- 
ficent works with which Stanislaus 1. titular 
king of Poland, and duke of Lorrain, enriched 
it. The caihedral Is a superb structure. Nancy 
is seated in a delightful plain, near the river 
Meurte, 92 miles N. W. of Basel, ard 173 £• 
of Paris. Lon fi. 10 E. IaL 48. 4SN« 
NANDIDROOG, a strong fortress of Hto- 
duitan, in Mysore. Since 3ie restoration or 
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rajah, in 1799* has been garrisoned by 
Eiigli:»h troops. It is 25 miles N. by £. of 
Bangalore, and 64 £«S.£. of Sera. 

NANIMNA, in bouny« a genus of the 
class hexaiidria, order niunogynia. Calyx 
Jnferiory many-leaved, tmbricaie ; corol six’* ■ 
petalled ; berry juiceless, two-seeded. One 
species; a branched shrub of Japan, with 
more tlian decompound leaves, and terminal 
panicle. 

NANFIO, an island of the Archipelago, 
a little to the E. of that of Santorini. It is i6 
miles in circumference, hat has no harbour, 
nor springs sufficient to water the fields. The 
inhabitants are all Greeks, and their trade is in 
oni nis, wax, and honey. The ruins of the 
temple of Apollo arc }|c t to be teen, and consist 
chiefly of marble cuUiinns. Lon. 26. JO E. 
Lat. 36. 15 N. 

NANI (John Biptist), a Venetian, proctor 
of St. Mark. He was ndiiiittcd imo the college 
of senators, l641, and went as ainhussador to 
France, arid obtained from the French couit 
succours in men amt money to continue the 
war against the Turks in (Jandia. He was 
afterwards an^ba^bado^ to the emperor, and was 
appointed, for his ser\ ices, pn.ctorfjf.St. Mark, 
and cupMiii general of the marine. He died in 
|()7R, He was the author of an history of 
Venice, undertaken at the request of the senate, 
2 voh. 4to. 

NANKEEN, or Nan-king, is a well- 
known cotton stuff, which derives its name 
from the ancient capital of China. It is, 
how'ever, according to V.*!!! llraani, manufac- 
tured at a great distance from that city, in the 
district of Fong'-kiang-fon, situated in the 
south-east of the province of Kiaug’iiam upon 
the sea-shore. 1 he colour of naukeeii is iia- 
rtiral, the down of which it is made being 
of the same yellow tinge with the cloth. 
Tite colour, as well as superior quality of this 
cotton, seems to be derived from the soil ; for 
it is sairl that the seeds of the nankeen cotton 
degenerate in both particulars when trans- 
lanted to another province, however little 
iffcreiit in its cliriiate. The common opinion, 
that t|je colour of the stuff is given by a dye, 
occasioned an order from Europe, some years 
a^), to dye the pieces of nankeen of a deeper 
colour than they had at that period ; and the 
reason of their being then paler than formerly 
ts as follows : 

Shortly after the Americans began to trade 
with China, the demand increased to nearly 
double the ouantity it was possible to furnish. 
To supply tnis deficiency, the manufacturers 
mixed common white coiton with tlie brown ; 
this gave it a pale cast, which was immediately 
remarked; and for this lighter kind no pur- 
chaser could be found till tlvj other was ex- 
hausted. As the consumption is grown less 
during the lost three years, the mixture of 
^UOn is oo longer necessary, and nankeen 
(a became what it was before. By keeping 
^4hem two or three years, it oven appears that 
^^'ey have tlie property of growing darker, 
^his kind of stuff must be acknowledged to be 


the strongest yet known. Many pefsens htini 
found that clothes made of it will last three or 
four yeara, although ibr ever in the wash* 
This It b that makes them the favourite wear 
for breeches and waistcoats both in Europe and 
America. The white nankccu is of the same 
cmahty, and is made of white cotton as good as 
the brown, and which also grows inEiang* 
nam. 

NAN-KING, or Kiang-nin, a city of 
Ciiina, capital of the province of Kiang-nan, 
said to have been formerly one of the most 
beautiful and flourishing cities in the world. 
When the Chinese s|)cak of its extent, they 
say, if two horsemen should go out in the 
moinitig by the same gate, and rule round it on 
full speed, taking different directions, thejr 
would not meet brfoie night. This account is 
evidently exaggerated ; but it is certain, that 
Nan- king surpasses in extent all the other 
cities of China. We are assured, that its walls 
are five leagues and u half in circumference. 
This city is situated at the distance of a league 
from the river Vang-tse-kiuug; it is of an ir.* 
regular figure; the mountains which are within 
its circumference having prexented its being 
built on a regular plan. ti was formerly the 
imperial city ; for this reason it was called 
Nan-king, w iiiclisignifies, the stmlhern court ; 
but since the six grand tribiinab have been 
transferred from hence to l^e-king, it is called 
Kiang-ning in all the public acts. Nan-king 
has lost much of its nneient splendour : it had 
formerly a magnificent palace, no vestige of 
w'hich IS now to be seen ; an observatory, at 
present negUrted ; temples, tombs of the em- 
perors, and other >uperl) uioniiments, of which 
nothing remains bnt the remembrance, A 
third of the city isdeserud, but the re*.t is well 
inhabited. Some quarters of it are extremely 
populous and full of business. The streets are 
not 50 broad as those of Pe.king . they are, 
however, very beautiful, well paved, and border- 
ed w'ithrich shops. Here arc no public edifices 
corresponding to the reputation of so celebrated 
a city, excepting its gates, whiti* are very beau- 
tiful, and some temples, among which' is the 
famous porcelain tower. It is two hundred 
feet higli, and divided into nine stories, by 
plain boards within and without, by cornices 
and small projections covered with green- 
varnished tiles. There is an ascent of forty 
steps to the first story ; between each of the 
others there are twenty-one : 500 miles S S.E. 
Pe-king. Lon. 118. 47 E. Lat. 32. 5 N. 

' NANTES^ an ancient and flourish ingiom- 
mercial town of France, in the department of 
Lower lAtire, with a bishop's see, and a uni- 
versity, It was formerly the residence of the 
dukes of Bretagne, who built a stron|^ast]e on 
the side of the river, which still exl|^ The 
cathedral contains the tombs of t^rancient 
d likes. Tlie bridges over the L.oire, in which 
are sonve islands, -are almost a league in length. 
The suburbs exceed the city in extent. The 
inhahitants are*computed at 60,000. Since 
the peace in 1783, Nantes ban bad a consider- 
able share in the commerce with the United 
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States. A itre&t ^ttamtty of salt is made in the 
territory of Nantes, bosh at the buy of Bourg;. 
<iieuf, and in the salt marshes of Gueraiuieand 
Croisicv Large vessels can come no higher 
than Port Launai, which is miles Irom 
Kantes. It was here that Henry IV. pro- • 
mulgaied the lamoiis edict, in in favour 
of the prolestants, which was revoked in l()86 
by l^wis XIV. Nantes is 68 miles S. by E. 
of Rennes, and 217 S.VV. of Paris. 1-xin. 1. 
46 VV. Lat. 47. 13 N. 

NANTlJCKli'r, un island in the state of 
Massachuscts, of which it is a county. It 
Jies to the S. of Cape Cod, and had once the 
most considerable whale fishery on the coast ; 
but it was almost ruined by the civil war. As 
the island is low, sandy, and barren, the inha- 
bilHiits depend almost entirely on the watery 
element for subsistence. It has but one town, 
called Sherborne, which is 83 miles S. of 
Boston. l.on. 70. 30 VV. Lat. 4l. 0 N. 

NANTUKIL (Robert), a celebrated mi- 
niature painter and cngra\cr, was born at 
Rheims in l()30. He drew the portrait of 
Louis XIV. in crayons with so much elegance, 
that the king made him designer and engraver 
to his cabinet, with :i considerable salary, lie 
died at Paris in iO/S. His engravings of por- 
traits arc hiiihly valued. 

NANTVVJCH, orNAMPTWJCH, u town 
of Engiaiid, in the county of Chester, situated 
on the rher Wc.ner, which divides it in two 
^larts, and by the Chester canal, which is 
finished here with a hcoad Uison, forming a 
kind of liar hour. The inhabitants carry' on 
a considerable trade in salt and cheese \ for 
both of which this tow'ii and eiivirotis arc 
celebrated. A cotton inanufaclurc Inss lately 
l^ecn established ; that of shoes has been of 
some continuance. Tlie town is governed by 
-a constable, he. who arc guardians of the salt 
spiingi. Here is a large weekly market for 
coin and cattle, held on Saturday: nineteen 
miles and ahalfS.E. Chester, and l()2 N.W. 
London. 

NAP. s, (hneeppan, Saxon, to sleep.) I. 
SKmiber ; a short sleep {Sidney). 2. (hnoppa, 
Jiaxon.) Down ; villous substance {Spemer). 

To Nap. a. (hnoeppan, Saxon.) 7o 
■ sleep ; to he drowsy or secure {iludihras). 

NAPA^^A, in botany, a genus of the class 
dioecia, order moriadelphin. Calyx five-clcft ; 
petals five. Male : stamens numerbus ; styles 
numerous, barren. Female j stauiens nume- 
rous# barren; styles numerous, longer than 
the stamens; c^sule depressed, ten-celled; 
seetla solitary. Two S))ecie3, natives of V[ir. 
gitita ; and both hardy, herbaceous, flowering 
perennials, frequently found iii the beifders of 
our pl^M]re.^rdens. 

, ^4|||||t, certain divinities among the an- 
cientiPPIto preside# over the hills and woods 
of the country. ' Some suppose that they were 
titulary deities of the faiintains and the Naiades 
ni the sea. Their name ■ is derived from yotior, 
% grove. * 

nAPAUL, a province of Hindustan Pro- 
per# bounded on the S. by Bahar# on the W. 
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by Oude and Uohilcuud, on the N.W. iSi- 
rinagiir, and on the N.E. and E. by the ridge 
of mountaiiiit called Hiinnialeli, by which it is 
separated from Thibet. Catinancfu is the Ca- 
pital. 

NAPELLL'S. {napelltts, dim. of napuXf n 
kind of turnip, because it bas a bulbous root 
like a turnip.) Wolfs bane, hee Aco- 

NITUM.^ 

NAPE. r. 1 lie joint of the neck behind 
{Shakspeare). 

NA'J'ERY. s. {naperia, Italian.) Table 
linen. 

NAPH/E FLORES, A term sometimes 
applied to the flowers of the citrus auranliutn. 
See Auk ANTI L'M. 

NaPH'I’IIA, in mineralogy, a species of 
Bitumen ; which see. 

NAPIER (.lohii), baron of Mercliiston, in- 
ventor of the logarithms, was the eldest son of 
sir Archibald Napier of Mercliiston, and born 
in the year Having given ^arly dis- 

coveries of great natuial parts, his father was 
careful to have them culihated by a liberal 
education. After going through tfu* ordinary 
courses of philo-o'diy at tlie iinivcr.sity of St. 
.Andrcw*s, he made the tour of France, Italy, 
and Cierinrmy. UprMi his return to iiis native 
coiintiy his literature and other fine nccoin- 
plisliiiients soon rendered him conspicuous, 
and might Inwc raided liim to the highest 
offices ill tiic state ; but decUiiing all civil em- 
ploymentiji, and tlic hustle of the court, he 
retired from the world to pursue literary re* 
seal cites, in v.'hlch he made an micoinmoa 
progress, so as to have favoured mankind with 
sundry useful discoveries. He applied himself 
chiefly to the .study of matlieinaties ; bin at the 
.same time did not neglect that of the Holy 
Scriptures. In both these lie has discovered 
I he most extensive knowledge and profouiul 
]>enct ration. His essay upon the book of the 
Apor.ilypsc indicates the most acute inves- 
tig.uion, and an nncomnioti strength of judg- 
ment; though time has discovered, that his 
calculations concerning particular events had 
proceeded upon fallacious data. But what has 
chifly rendcr,ed his name famous, was his great 
and Ibriunate discovery of logarithms in trigo- 
nometry, by which ihccaseand expedition in cal- 
culation have so wonderfully assisted the science 
of astronomy and the arts of practical geometry 
and navigation. Napier, having a great at- 
tachment to astronomy, and spherical trigono- 
metry, had occasion to make many numeral 
calciiUiions of such triangles, with sines^ tan- 
gents, &c. ; and these l)eing expressed in large 
numbers, they hence occasioneci a great deal of 

labour and trouble : to spare themselves part of 

this labour, Napier, and other authors about 
his time, . set thcmselve.s to find out certain 
short modes of calculation, as is evident from 
many . of their writings. To this necessity, 
and these endeavours it is, that we owe several 
ingenious contrivances ; particularly the com- 
putation by Napier's rods, and several other 
curious and short methods that are given in 
his Rabdologia; aqd at length# after trials 
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of many other meaos^ the most complete one of 
lojcaritli^ins, in the actual construction of a large 
faBle of numbers , in aritl^etical progression^ 
adapted to a set of as many others in geome* 
trical progression. The property of such num* 
bers had been long known, viz. that the 
addition of the former answered to the mul- 
tiplication of the latter, &c.; but it wanted the 
necessity of such very troublesome calculations 
as those above mentioned, joined to an ardent 
disposition, to make such a osc of that pro- 
perty. Perhaps also this disposition was urged 
into action by certain attempts of this kind, 
which it bccirs wtre eliiewhere. What- 
ever might be the indu^cinent however, Napier 
publishetl his invemion in U5l4, under the 
title of Logurithiiiormn Canonis Descrip* lo, 
&c., c(?niaining the conslrnction and cano i of 
his lo)»aritiini&, which are those of the kind 
that i.-. called hy|Jcrholic. This work coming 
presently to the hands of Mr. Briggs, tlicn 
professor of g'^omelry at Grcah^^ni C\iilege in 
jLoiidon^ he immediately gavt- it the greatest 
encuuiagement, teaching the nature of the 
logarithms in his publi? lectures, and at the 
same time recommend Mg a change in the 
of them, by which tliey might he advan- 
tageous altered to the kind which i»c after- 
ivaitls computed himself, which are thciicc 
called llri.gs’s Logarithms, anci are those now 
in c-ommoii use. Mr. Briggs also p»e^cnily 
ivrole to joid ^aj.ier upon this proposed 
change, and made journeys to Scot In .d the 
two following years to visit Napier, aud con- 
sult him about tlut ..UcrurKui, b-.ibre he set 
about making it. 3>igg^. in a totter to arch- 
bishop Usher, Marc'ii 10, lOlo, writes thus : 
** Napier lord of rViarkii'Hoii hath set iiiy head 
and hands at woik with his new and admirable 
logarithms. 1 ht'pe to .see him this ‘summer, if 
it please God ; for I never saw a iK'ok which 
pleased me better, and made me ntorc wonder.” 
jBrlggs accordingly made him tlie visit, and 
staid a month with him. 

The following passage, from the life of Lilly 
the astrologer, contains a curious account of the 


John, (said Maicliisloti)) Brigp net 
now come.* At the instant one knocks 
at the gate; John Marr hasted down, and It 
^ved Mr. Brim to his great contentment. 
He brings Mr. Briggs up into my lord's cham- 
ber, where almost one quarter ot an hour was 
spent, each beholding otner almost with admi- 
ration before one word was spoke. At last 
Mr. Briggs began: * My lord, 1 have un- 
dertaken this long journey purposely to sec 
your person, and to know by wdiat enghic 
of wit or ingenuity you came first to think of 
this most excellent help into astronomy, viz. 
the logarithms; hut, my lord, being by you 
found out, I wonder nobody else found it out 
before, when now known it is so easy * He 
was nobly entertained by the lord Napier ; and 
every summer after that, during ttie lord's 
being alive, this venerable man, Mr. Briggs, 
xvrnt puiixisel} into Scotland to visit him." 

Napier made also considerable improvements 
in spherical trigonometry, &c. particularly 
by his Catholic or Universal Rule, lieing a 
general theorem by which he resolves all the 
cases of right-angled spherical triangles in a 
manner very simple and easy to be remember- 
ed, namely, by what he calls the Five Cir- 
cular Pans, liis construction of logarithms 
too, beside the lalxiur of them, manifests the 
greati^Ai i7igoniiity. Kepler dedicated hisEphe- 
inciicics to Napier, which were published in 
the year 1()i7 ; and it appears from many pas- 
sages in ins letter about this time, that he 
accounted Napier to be the greatest man of his 
age in the particular departmeiit to which he 
applied his abilities. 

The last literary exertion of this eminent 
person was the publication of his Rabdology 
and Prouiptuary, in the year 1617 .; soon after 
which he tiled at Marchistoii, the 3d of April 
in the same year, in the (>8ih year of his age.— 
The list of lus works is as folmws : 

J. A Plain. Discovery of the Revelation of 
St. John ; 

2. Logarithniornin Canonis Descriptio: 


meeting of those two illustrious men. ** I 
will acquaint you (says Lilly) with one ine- 
morablc story related luilo me by John Marr, 
an excellent mathematician and geometrician, 
whom 1 conceive you rememter. lie was 
seVvaut to king James and Charles the Inrst. 
At first when the lord Napier, or Marchistoti, 
made public his logarithms, Mr. Briggs, then 
xeader of the astronomy lecinrcs at Gresham 
College ill l^ndon, was so surprised with ad- 
miration of them, that lie could have no 
quietness in himself until lie hid seen that 
noble person the lord Marchis^lon, whose 
only mvcntioii they were: acquaints John 

Marr herewiin.who w^ent into Scotland before 


Mr. Bfi^. purposely to be there when these 
two so learned persons shunld meet. Mr. 
Briggs appoints a day when to meet at Kdin- 
burgli : i ut failing thereof, the lord Napier 
vros. doubtful be would not come. It hap- 
^niN} one day as .Tohn Marr and thd loid 
Napier itere speaking of Mr. BrJggi; ‘ Ah, 


3. MirificI Logarithmorum Canonis Con- 
struct io ; et eorum ad Naturales ipsorum nu- 
mcros habitudincs; una cum appendice, de 
alia eaque prsestaniiore Logarithmorum specie 
condenda. Quibus accessere propositiones ad 
trianguld sphaerica faciliore calculo resolvcnda. 
Una cum Annotationibus aliquot doctissimi 
D. Henrid Briggii in eas, et metnoratum ap- 
pendicem. Published by the aiuhoPi son 
in l6i<>. 


4. Rabdologioi sen Numerationis perVir- 
gulas, libri duo; 1617 . This contains the 
desenprion and use of the hones or rods; 
with Mv'cral other short and ingenio^OBodea 
of calculation. 

5. His Leticr to Anthony Bacon ‘^W6rlgi- 
nal of which is in the archbishop's hbrary at 
I.aiiibeth), entitled, Secret Inventions, Pro- 
hiable and Necessary in these Days for die 
Defence of thi{ Island, and withstanding 
Strangers Enemies to God*s Truth and Re- 
ligion ; dated June $, Idgd. 
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NAftEK^ bones; or bobs^ an instrument 
eontrivcxl by lord Napier, for the more easy 
performing of the arithmetical operations of 
mulitplicationj division, &c. These rods are 
fivt in number, made of bone, ivory, horn, 
wood, or pasteboard, &c. I'heir faces are di- 
vided into nine little squares ; each of which 
is parted into two triangles by diagonals. In 
these little squares are written the numbers of 
the multiplication-tabic ; in such manner as 
that the units, or right-hand figures, are found 
in the right-hand triangle ; and the tens, or 
the left-hand figures, in the left-hand triangle. 
The method of using them need not be here 
explained. 

N A'PKIN, s. (from nap.) 1. A cloth used 
at tabic to wi|>e the hands. 2. A handker- 
chief : obsolete {.Shakspeare). 

NaPLLS, once a celebrated kingdom of 
F.urope, comprehending the S. part of Italy, 
bounded on the N.W. by the ecclesiastical 
atate, N.E. by the gulf of Venice, and every 
where else by the Mediterranean. It is 300 
miles in length, by 100 in breadth, and divided 
into twelve provinces ; namely. Terra di 
voro (the ancient Campania Felix), Principato 
Citeriorc and Uitcriorc, Molise, Basilicata, 
Calabria Citcriore and Ultcriore, Abruzzo Ci- 
icriciTc and Ulteriorc, Capitanata,, Terra di 
Bari, and Terra d*Otranto^ the last three 
forming the ancient AjJiilia, now called Pug- 
lia, on the K. side of the kingdom. After 
many revolutions, the Normans wcame mas- 
ters of this country in the eleventh century j 
and the sovereigns were called counts, then 
dukes, and afterwards kings of Puglia. In 
1S8J, Peter in., king of Arragqn, caused all 
the Normans in the island of Sicily to be mas- 
sacred; and this massacre was called the Si- 
cilian Vespers. After this Puglia was joined 
to Sicily ; and hence the sovereigns took the 
title of king of the Two Sicilies. It has also 
been called the kingdom of Naples, from its 
capital. France and Spain contended for the 
sovereignty in the sequel, and bloody wars and 
revolutions were the consequence. The French 
being defeated by the Spaniards in 1504, Lewis 
Xll. formally renounced all pretensions to the 
crown, and the country was governed by Spa- 
nish viceroys. In 1(47 happened the dreadful 
insurrection of Massaniello in the city of 
Naples, by which the Spaniards were nearly 
cxf^ltiil. The people, however, Tcturning to 
their allegiance, on the assassination of Mas- 
saniello, the Spaniards continued in peaceable 
|)Osscssion of tile kingdom till 1707> when it 
was conquered by prince Kngene, and ceded 
to the emperor by the treaty of Rastadt in 
1714. It was recovered, however, by the 
Spanw^ in 1734; and Ferdinand IV., a 
printfg|y Spain, is now king of Naples and 
SicilyJ®®he tUlqi^of the king's eldest son is 
prince of Calabria. The climate is extremely 
not, especially^ m July* August, and Septem- 
ber ; and is said to be one of the molt incon- 
stant and Unfavodrable to valetudinarians. In 
eome seasons it rains every day for six or seven 
weeks together ; but the most disagreeable part 


of the climate is the sifOeo, or 5.6. wind, 
which is very common in May, and extremely 
relaxing. In winter there is seldom any ice 
or snow, except on the mountains. 'Phe coun- 
try abounds with grain, the finest fruits and 
vegetables, rice, flax, oil, wine, saffron, and 
manna; and affords alum, vitriol, sulphur, 
rock crystal, marble, minerals, and fine wool 
and silk. Beside the manufactures noticed in 
the account of the city of Naples, waistcoats, 
caps, stockings, and gloves are also made of 
the hnir or filaments of a shell-fish, which are 
warmer than those of wool, and of a beautiful 
glossy green. Tlie principal mountains are 
the Apennines, which traverse this country 
from N. to S., branching out to the two ex- 
tremitiL's ; and the celebrated volcano, mount 
Vesuvius. The riveis are numerous, but in- 
considerable ; the chief arc the Curigliano and 
Voltnrno. One of the greatest inconveniences 
to which this kingdom is exposed is earth- 
quakes. The established religion is the Ko- 
niaii catholic, and the clergy and convents 
possess two-thirds of the whole kingdom ; but 
rotes tants and Jews arc allowed to settle 
ere. 

Such was the former state of Naples. But 
being seized W the emperor of France, he af- 
firmed ** the Ncapiditan dynasty has ceased to 
reign : its existence is incompatible with the 
repose ofEuropc, and the honour of our crown.** 
By virtue of a decree which passed in March 
1808, the emperor Napoleon conferred the 
kingdom of Naples on his highness prince 
Joseph and his legitimate heirs male, reserving 
to that prince the rights assured to him by the 
constitutions of the empire, by providing al- 
ways that the crown of France and that of 
Naples shall never be united upon the same 
head. 

Naples, a city of Italy, capital of a king- 
dom of the same name, and an archbishop's 
see, with a university. It is seated on the bay 
of Naples, and built in the fonn of a vast am- 
phitheatre, sloping from the hills to the sea. 
Although the style of architecture is inferior to 
what prevails at Rome, and it cannot vie 'with 
that cii^ in the number of palaces, or in the 
magnificence of the churcncs, the private 
houses, in general, are better built, and the 
streets arc broader and better paved. The 
houses, in general, arc five or six stories high, 
and flat at the top ; on which are placed num- 
bers of flower vases, or fruit trees, in boxes of 
earth. The fortress of St. Kinio is built on a 
momitain of the same name, aBd has the 
entire command of the town. Lower down 
on the same mountain, in a delightful situa- 
tion, is the convent of Carthusians, on which 
much expence lias been lavished, to render the 
building and the gardens equal to the situation. 
Naples is well situate for commerce, and has 
all the necessaries and luxuries of life in great 
profusion ; but trade is in a languishing con- 
dition. The chief articles manufactured hero 
are silk stockings, soap, smiff-lwxcs of tortoise- 
shell and lava, and taoles and ornamental fur- 
nitore of marble. They are thought to cm- 
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. The narci^us poeticas yielda many tarietles, 
purplc-ciipped flowers, ydlow-cujtped flowers, 
double-flowers, the petals in all of them being 
entire and white. It derives its specific name 
from its being the real narcissus of the Greek 
and Homan poets, and deservedly extolled by 
them for its great beauty ami fragrance. 

The tazetta, or polyanthus dafl'odil, yields also 
a great multitude of varieties, amounting in the 
Dutch catalogues to upwards of a hundred. 
They are all Maiitiful flower'^, and afl'ord a 
charming appearance, whether the borders of 
flower-gardens, or in glasses of water, or 
ornamental pots as a decoration to drawing 
zooms. 

The jonquil exhibits, in like manner, a 
very considerable variety* and in every variety, 
on account of its delicacy of shape, softness of 
colour, and svveetness of scent, is umong the 
most agreeable of tho flowers presented to us in 
the vernal months. 

Most of these may be propagated cither by 
offsets or by seeds. If offacts, such as have 
been with the parent root three years in the 
ground should be chosen, taken off in August, 
and planted at ten inches distance, 'fhe me- 
thod bleeds is in all respects preferable, and is 
in geiiShal such as must be used for all the nar- 
cissus kinds, with only a few peenliuritics. 
The seeds should be obtained from the coun- 
tries in which this plain grows naturally, and 
such seeds should be carefully colUcted from 
good flowers. They imrst be sown the tirsl 
week in September,* in boxes of a light, rich 
compost, and set where they can have free air, 
and the morning sun. lii winter the boxes 
should be removed into a soutliein aspect, and 
towards April be taken back into their first 
place again. In spring the young plants will 
appear, and they must he kept clear of wxeds, 
and soincliines gently watered. Towards au- 
tumn they will fade, whoa u quaiter of an 
inch thiek of the same compost should be 
sifled over them. The third year they must 
be separated from the earth by sifLiiig, and 
planted out in a place sheltered from the winds, 
«nd not open to the full suu. The beginning 
t)f August is the best time for plantiuz them ; 
the beds must after this be kept clear from 
tveeds, and five week^ after they must have a 
fresh covering of an inch deep of the same 
compost. In this lied they will flower, and 
they should stand at a foot distance, and not 
be taken up till the fourth year< . 

Narcissus (Autumnal;. See Amaryl- 
lis. 

NARCOSIS, {narcosis, f. frotf 

fetimau, to Stupefy.) Stupefaction, stiqK)i^ 
numbness. 

NARCOTIC, a. (mpeow, narcoiique, Fr.) 
Pmdiicing torpor, or stupefaction. 

Narcotic principle in plants. It has 
(long been known that the milky juices which 
^iKle frdm certain plants, as the poppy, let- 
Atice; &c. and the in (Visions of others, as the 
of the dighaiis piufuirea, have the pro- 
per^ 6re:zctttr«g sleep, or if takeiji in large 
enough doses, of inducing a state xesembling 
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apoplexy, and terminating in death. Ham 
far these plants owe these properties to certain 
common principles which they possess is not 
known ; though it is exceedingly probable that 
they do. But as a peculiar substance lias been 
detected in opium, the most noted of the nar- 
cotic preparations, which possesses narcotic 
properties in perfection, wc arc warranted, till 
further experiments elucidate the subject, to 
consider it as the narcotic principle, or at least 
as one species of the substances belonging to 
this genus. 

Opium is obtained from the papaver album, 
or white poppy, a plant which is cultivated in 
great abundance in India and the Fast. The 
ixippiesare planted in a fertile soil and well 
watered. After the flowering is over, and the 
seed ra>*8n1es have attained nearly their full size, 
a longtludinal incision k made in them about 
snn->et for three or four evenings in succession. 
From these incisions there flows a milky jiiice^ 
which soon concretes, and is scrajicil off the 
plant and wrought into cakes. In this state it 
IS brought to Hurope. 

Opium thus prepared i.s a lough brown sub- 
stance, has a peculiar '>niell, and a nauseous 
bitter acrid taste. It becomes softer when held 
in the warm hand, sand burns very readily and 
stron^y. It is a very compound substnnee, 
containing sulphate of lime, sulphate of pot- 
ash, an oil, a resinous body, an extractive mat- 
ter, gluten, mucilage, &c. besides the peculiar 
narcotic principle, to which probably it owes 
its virtues as a narcotic. 

Almost all the medical chemist.s have pub- 
lished analyses of To their labours in- 

deed wc are indebted for every thing concern- 
ing it at present known. Newmaiiii, Hoff- 
man, Tralles, have distinguished 

themselves most ; and more lately remarks 
have b<5*n published on it by Jossc, BuchoJe, 
Proust, ar.d Dero^ne. Tlie dissertation of the 
lust is |)cculi:i)iy trainable. He first pointed 
cut the nature and properties of the narcotic 
principles of opium. It had indeed been 
noticed by most of the cider chemists, though 
they had foniu'd erroneous opinions respecting 
its nature. V\"hen water is digested upon 
opium a cousiilerablc portion of it is dissolved, 
the water soaking up several of its constituents. 
When this soluiii.ii is evaporated to the con- 
sistence of syrtip, a gritty precipitate begins to 
appear, which is considerably increased by di- 
luting the liquid with water. It consists 
chiefly of three ingiedients j namely, resin, 
oxi^^enized extractive, and the peculiar nar- 
cotic principle, which is crystallized- , When 
alruhol is digested on this precipitate, the resin 
and narcotic substance are tiikcn up, while lire 
oxygenized extractive remains benind. Thb 
narcotic principle falls down in crystals as the 
solution cools, still however coloured with 
resin. 

But it may be ohtaincfl tolerably pore by 
repeated solution^ and crf’stallizations. Water 
is incapable of dissolving the whole of opium. 
What remains behind still conuins a coim 
sideniile portion of narcotic principle- WThen 
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alcohol is digested on this resifhium it aeqalres 
a deep red colour ; and derasites on cooling 
crystals of narcotic principles^ colourod by re- 
sin, which inav be purifij^ by repeated crys- 
talHaations. 'lire narcotic principle obtained 
by either of these methods possesses the follow- 
ing properties. 

1. Its colour is white. It crystallizes rec- 
tangular prisms with rhomboidal bases. It 
has neither taste nor smell. 

2. It is insoluble in cold water, soluble in 
about 400 parts of boiling water, but iirecipi- 
tates again as the solution cools. The solu- 
tion ill boiling water does not alfect YCgetablc 
blues. 

3. It is soluble in 24 parts of boiling alco- 
hol and 100 parts of cold alcohol. When 
water is mixed with the solution, the narcmic 
principle precipitates in the state of a white 
powder. 

4. Hot aether dissolves it, but lets it fail on 
cooling. 

6 . When heated in a spoon it melts like 
wax. WhcMi distilled it frollis and emits 
white vapours, which condense into a yellow 
oil. Some water and carbonate of amiiinnia 
pass into the receiver ; and at last carbonic 
acid gas, aninionia, and carburetted hydrttgen 
gas, are disenja^ed. I'liere remains a bulky 
coal, which yields tiaces of pot-asli. Tiie oil 
obtained by this prvjcess is viscid, and has a 
peculiar aroruatic bincll, and an acrid taste. 

6. It is very soluble in all acids. Alkalies 
throw it down from these solutions in the state 
of a white powder. 

7. Alkalies render it rather more soluble in 
water. When they are saturated with acids, 
the narcotic principle fills down in the state of 
a white powder, which is rcdissolved by ad- 
ding an excess of acid. 

B. Volatile oils while hot dissolve^ it, but 
on cooling diey let it fall in an oleaginous 
state at first, but gradually crystallizes. 

9. When treated with nitric acid it he- 
coincs red and dissolves ; much oxalic acid is 
formed, and a bitter substance remains be- 
hind. 

JO. When potash is added to the aijueoiis 
solution of opium, the narcotic principle is 
thrown down ; but it retains a portion of the 
potash. 

il. Its solubility in water and alcohol, 
when immediately extracted from ojiium, 
eeems to be owing to tlie presence of resin 
ftnd extractive matter, both of which render 
it soluble. 

18. Xf. possesses the properties of opium in 
^rfectioiK Ddrosne trira it upon several 
dogs, and found it more powerful than opium* 
Its bad efieeb were connieracted by causing 
the animals to swallow vin^ar. This sub- 
etance is known to be of equal service in 
counteracting the effects of opium. Derosne 
supposes -thet the efficacy of vinegar may be 
-owing to Mdiness with ^whkh it dissfilves 
the narcotic principle. Many other substances 
besides opinm pomess narcotic virtues, but 
hayo tiat been examined by che« 
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mists with much* attention. The most' l«« 
markable arc the following : 

1. Tlui lactuca virosa,^’ and the saliva, or 
garden leitnce, and indeed all tbc lactucas^ 
yield a milky juice, which, when inspissated, 
has very mucli the appciirancc of opium, and 
possesses the same i-roix.Ttics. Imleed Dr, 
Coxe of l^hiladelpUia aihrms, that as good 
opium may be obiaincd from the garden let- 
luce as from tlia poppy. 'J’he milky juice it 
obtained by incisions at the time when the 
lettuce ii running to seed. The resemblance 
between the in.^pissatod juice of the lactuca 
virosa and opium is striking. 

2. The leaves of the airopa belladonna, 
deadly nightshade, and indeed the whole plant, 
arc remarkably narcotic ; and when taken in 
loo great doses produce blindness, convulsions, 
coma, and death. 

3. The learc.K of the digitalis purpurea, or 
foK-gio\e, are still more poweiful, if possible. 
They low'er the pulse in a remarkable degree, 
and "like several other very poisonous narco«< 
tics, promote the dischar^ ol urine. 

4. 'i'hc hyoscyamus niger, or hen-bane. 

5. ('aniuin maculatum, or hemlock. 

6. Datura sirainonium. 

7. Le^lum palustre. 

To these may perhaps be added the prunus 
lauroeerasus, and the leaves of nieoliaua taba- 
cuni, or tobacco. The list indeed might be 
easily increased : almost all the plants l^long- 
ing to the natural order of thclurida possessing 
narcotic properties ; but as we arc completely 
ignorant of the chemical properties of these 
inunts, it is unnecessary to be more par- 
ticular. 

Narcotic.s. (7/arro/ira, medicameyita ^ 
from vnrKow to stupefy.) See Anodvkss. 

NAUD (Celtic.) See Nardus cel- 

TlCA. 

Nard (Indian). See Nardus in* 

DICA. 

NARDUS. Matgrass. In botany, a genua 
of the class iriandria, order monogynia. Calyx- 
less i corol a two-valved glume. Three spe* 
cies, as follows : 

i. N. striau. Spike slender, erect, pointing 
one w^. Common to our heaths. 

S, N. aristata. diunea of the calyx 
awnod. Florets slightly jpeduncled in pairs. 
Indigenous to the south ot Europe. 

3. N. ciliaris. Spike incurved, ciliate on 
the edge. Leaves grassy, flat ; florets on the 
outer valve, ovate-oblong, awnless, with a 
short bristle on each side. 

li is customary under this article to descant 
on the value attached to the nardus, as a per- 
fume, by tile Greeks, and Romans, and indeed 
by all the oriental countries from which they 
undoubtedly derived it. Rut we shall fortor 
all such discussions till we learn to a certainty 
what is the plant referred to under this name 
by’the Greek and Roman poets : we are con- 
fident it does not belong to the genus before 
us; and sir WUHam Jones has very plamibly 
attempted to prove that it was a species of 
' valerian. . 
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„ Nardus. (naritus, ; from nard, Syt.) 
Spikenard. 

Narous CELTICA. SpicA cfltica. Celtic 
nard. Valeriana ccllica of Liun^Mb. The 
root of this plant, a native of tlie Alps Itas 
been recotn mended as a stomacltic, canni na- 
tive, and diiirettr. At prcHeni it is only used 
in this country in ilie theriaca an I milhridaic, 
though ila sensiulc qualities pKimisc some con- 
siderable medicinal powers, li has a mode- 
rately strong smell, and a warm, bitterish, 
sub-acrid taste. 

Nardus in ore a. Spica iiar<li. Spica 
indica. Indian nard, or spike nard. The root 
of this plant, aiulro])Ogon nardus oi Linnens, 
is an ingredient in the rr.ith.ridate and tlieiiaca ; 
it is inoflerately warm and pungent, accompa- 
nied with a Havour not disagreeable. It is said 
to be used amongst the orientals as a spice. 

Nardus uTJsTiCA. An old name of the 
asarabaren. Sec A s A K u m. 

NAUKA. liie iiiobi southerly province of the 
empire of Ahyasinia; a kingdom still governed 
by Its own princes, who have the title of lie- 
neros. Its territory was formerly more exten- 
sive than at present, the Galla n.ivirig almost 
quite surrounded it, especially on the south- 
east aiw north. The country to the west is 
the most unknown part of Africa; the king- 
dom itself stands like a fortifui! place in the 
middle of a plain, being un high and iiionn- 
tainous country, A great maiiy rivers, rising 
in the fourth aiid fifth degnes of north latitude, 
spread themseUesmer the Kiel pan of the coun- 
try, and fill it with marshcb all the way fiom 
south by east to north, or north-west, — The'e 
marshes are bounded by mountjir.s, of which 
those nearest the nwr-sliehare overgrowm with 
coffec-trees, the largest, if not the only oms, 
which grow in this counti'v. The kingdom of 
Naren IVoper is intersp^Thcd with small, un- 
wholesome, but very fertile vailevs. 

NARRS. (naris, a nostril.) In ana- 
tomy, the nostrils. 'Vhe cavity of the nos- 
trils is of a pyramidal figure, and is situated 
under the anterior jjart of the cranium iu the 
middle of the face. It is composed of foor- 
.teen bones, viz. the frontal, two maxillary, two 
nasal, two lachrymal, two inferior sjjongv, the 
•phaenoid, the vomer, the ethiiinid, and two 
palatine bones, which form several eminences 
and cavities. The eminences are the septum 
narium, the cavernous substance of the ethmoid 
bone, called the superior conchas, and the in- 
feri^T spongy bones. I'hc cavities are three pair 
of pituitary sinuses, namely, the frontal, splis- 
noid and maxillary ; the anterior and posterior 
foramina of the nostrils ; the ductus nasalis, the 
MhsBtio palatine tbmmiiu, and anterior palatine 
foramina. All these parts are covered with pe- 
riosteum, and a pituitary membrane which se- 
cretes the mucus of the nostrils. 'Die arteries 
of this cavity are branches of the internal max- 
iliarjp. The veins empty themselves into the 
iDteroal jugulars. The nerves are branches of 
the olfactory, ophthalmic, and superiqr niax- 
illafjr., The use of the nostrils is forlfaieliing, 
respfmtmh, and speech. 

Narbs (James), doctor of musics and 
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brother to judge Narcs, was born at 5ltanure?h 
1715. lie was one of the choristers of tlue 
royal chapel, and in 1734 became urganiiit at 
York. In 1755 he w'as. organist and composer 
to the king, in the room of Dr. Green, and 
the next year he took his musical degree at 
Cambridge, and in 17.'>7 was made master of 
the riiorists, which he resigned in 178O to his 
pupil Dr. Ayrton, lie died 17H3. His works 
are mncli admired, especially tlie royal pastoral, 
an ode. 

NARIS COMPRESSOR, in myology. See 

Compressor naris. 

NA'HR.ABLR. a. (fiom nmro, Lat.) Ca- 
pable to be told or related. 

To NA'KKATli. u. a. {nano, Latin.) To 
relate; to tell. 

NARRATION, s. {narrutiv, Latin.) Ac- 
count; relation; history (zf/'/o/). 

NA'URA'ITVK. a. {nnrratif-vo, French; 
from wflrro, Latin.) 1. Relating; giting an 
account (i4iy /{77c) 2. Storytelling; apt to 10- 
late things past {Pope) 

Na^rkative. i. A relation; an account ; 
a sioty (Taticr). 

NATUtA 1 IVELY. ad. (fiom narrative.) 
By way ol relation (^.y/?//e). 

NARRATOR s. {narnitcHT, French.) A 
teller; a relaier {jra/iv). 

NA'HIIOW. a. (luvpu, Saxon). 1. Not 
broad or wide {Saakiptaie). L*. SitiaJl; of no 
great extent (liroivn). 3. Covetou<; avari- 
tinns {Stdnrp). 4. Conlrarietl ; ungenerous 
{Sprui). h. Near; within a small distance 
(/j/vyti.). (k Close; vigilant; aitenlive {Miiton ) . 

N ARROW-CHHSTED. Ill tllC mCIlUgC, R 
horse is $0 railed, wiiose breast is so iiairow 
(when standing before him) that the fnrc-legs 
grarlually extend wider in proportion as the eye 
accompanies lliein nearer the grouiid ; so that, 
in a front view, thi y bear the lorrn of two legs 
of a common country washing-stool, where the 
legs are insetted in the iiairow part of the wood 
;a the top, and are four or five inches more 
in width at the bottom. Horses of this He* 
bcri|)tion arc invariably weak before; and 
when pul into hard work, or severe excctioii, 
are the very sort of which so many upon the 
roads are teen in a chest- foundered state. s«^ 
ClICST FOUNDERED. 

TwNa'rrow. 0. a. 1. To diminish with 
respect to Irreadth {Temp.). 2. To contract ; to 
impair dignity {Locke). 3. To contract ia 
sentiment {Pope). 4. To confine; to limit 
{Watti). 5. (In farriery.) A horse is 3$Mto 
narrow when he «loes no\ take ground enotiglu 

NA'KROWLY. ad* (from ^arr^/w*) K 
With little breadth or wideness. 2. C3on- 
tractedly ; without extent {SwiJ7). 3. Closely ; 
vigilantly 4. Nearly; within a 

little {Sufift). 6. Avaritionsly; sparingly. 

NA'RROWNESS, 9 ^ (from nafrow.) 1. 
Want of breadth or widenexs {Addison). 2. 
Want of extent, or comprehension (LocAe)^ 

3. Confined state; contracieitticss {Denham)» 

4. Meanness; po-ferty {Soutk)., 5. Want of 
capacity {Bomet). 

NARTHECIUM* Lancashire asphodel. 
In botany, a genus of the class hexandria^ 
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order roonogynia. Corel sff*peta11cd« '*pread« 
iog, permanent ; rilamtnts filiform, bearded ; 
oapule superior, prismatic ; seeds appendaged 
each side ; enlyxiess. One species, indigenous 
to the bogs of our own country. 

NARVA, a strong town of the Russian em- 
pire, in Livonia, with a c<].silc and a harbour. 
It was t^keii by the Muscovites from the Danes 
in 1658, by the Swedes in 1581, and they de- 
feated the Muscovites near it in 17OO; but it 
was retaken by the Russians in 17U4 by storm, 
and the inhabitants sent to Asiracan. It is 
seated on the river Narva, t)5 miles S.W. of 
Wiburg, aiid J7i2 N.Ji. of Riga. Lon. 29. 0 
E. Lat. 59. 8 N. 

NARVA L, ill mastiology. See Cete. 

NAS. (from ne has, or has nor.) Spenser. 

NA'SAL. a. {na^us, Latin.) Belonging to 
the nose {Sharp). 

NASA LIS, in myology. Sec Coasfressoii 

MARIS. 

NASEBY, a village in Northamptonshire, 
famous tor the decisive victory gained by the 
army of llic parliament over that of Charles 
I., in l(i4j. it is rj miles N. of Northamp- 
ton. 

NASHVILLE, a town of the stale of Tcn- 
nasbee, capital of the dibhict of Mero, seated 
on Cumberland river, l(iO miles li. of Knox- 
ville. Lon. 87. 20 W. Lat. 2 N. 

NASH (Richard), an extraordinary charac- 
ter, born ill (jbinorganshirc, 17(>4. EromCar- 
ni^rthen schoul lie went to Jesus college, Ox- 
ford, wlitie he liccame known more for his 
love of pleasure than fc'r his application. He 
entered the army, and obtained a pair of co- 
lours} but soon relinquished this for a town 
life. Olid the law at the Temple. Admired as a 
jovial companion, he became the arbiter ele- 
ganiiaruiii of the fashionalile world, and when 
the Middle 'ri inph*, according to custom, ex- 
liibitvd an c.iteTtaininent for king VVilliarii, 
Nash managed the ceremony so well, that the 
monarch ofi'ered turn the honourof knighthood, 
which he declined. In 1704 Nash went to 
Bath, and being elected master of ceremonies, 
he soon made that city the resort of the {jriy, 
the fashionable, and the opulent. The greatest 
regularity was made to prevail in the public 
rooms, and Bath, lately known to few, became 
the centre of atrraction lor persons in the 
higher rank of life. Nash supported his ex- 
penccs chiefly from the gaming table; but 
with this vicious I'ropcusity, he was humane, 
genius, and charitable, and though perse* 
cuted by creditors, he has often bestowed on 
|hc cravings of iiidigence what was due' from 
him to patient industry* Flattered with the 
appellatiun of the king of Bath, and called beau 

a^ he continued his career of genteel, or, 
as ic^hould rather be termed, profligate dissi- 
atinn, though Im inqome was precarious, and 
is rtssourees depended on chance. In xthc 
decline of life He' beoacne very poor, and the 
presents, formerly received from the partiality 
of the great, were, all dispd&ed of to support 
his necessities. ^ His last moments hrou^lt 
frith tiiem^nsmrght be expected, unplwing 
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reflections, and he expired in great agitation of 
mind, aged 87. As he had contributed 
<^®lchriiy of Bath, and promoted the 
building of an nospital, ihc people of the city 
shewed due respect to his remains there, A 
striking letter wriuen 10 t\\\s cclebraled fop, in 
order to convince him ilun be had a soul which 
must appear umlrebscd in the presence of ihc 
Great Juitge, may he seen in Doddis Reflec- 
tions on Death, page 111. 

NASJ DEPRESSeJU. See Depressor 

LABII SOPEKIOK IS ALALQUE !%' Abl. 

Nasi ossa, {nasus.) Tl e tv\o small hones 
of the iv»se that arc :u> tcniu'd form the bridge 
of the nose. In figure they arc quadrangular 
and oblong. 

NA'SK'OllNOUS. a. (nasus and corriw.) 
Having the horn on the nose {Brown). 

Nassau, a rounty of Gtnnany, in the- 
circle of Upper Rhine ; buunded on the N. 
by Westphalia, on the H. by the county of 
Solincs, on the S. by the territory of Mentz, 
and on the W. by the electorate of Treves, 
it is very fertile, and contains mines of iron, 
copper, and lead. 

Nassau* a town of Germany, capital of 
a county of the same name, the hou.-e qf whose 
sovereign is clividid into seveial branenes. It 
is seated on the river Lahn, 1# miles S.R. of 
CoblenU. Lon. 7- 42 E, I/al. 50 18 N. 

NASSAU VI. in l>otany, a genus of the 
class syngenesia, order porygami i segregate!. 
Flow'crs clustered into a head, mixed with 
intervening scales ; calyx four or live-flowered, 
double; the outer ilirec-leaved, inner five- 
leaved; florets tubular, someviliat two-lipped, 
all heriiiiiphrodile ; receptacle inked, seeds 
crowned with four or five dccidumis bristles: 
One species, a native of Magellan’s Straits ; 
stem ascending, clotiicd witli iuibrirate leaves; 
flowers terminal, invested with ovate, acute 

NA'STILY. ad. (from nasfy). 1. Dirtily; 
fihliHy; iiauseoubly {Bacon). 2. Obbccnely ; 
grossly, 

NA'STINESS. 5. (from nasfy.) \. Dirt ; 
filth {Hnijivard). 2. Obscenity ; grossness of 
ideas {Smth). 

NASTLRTIUM. See Nasturtium in- 

DICUM and TRAPftOLUM. 

Nasturtium AciuATtcuM. (tm/wr- 
/fttm, rjmd nasum torriuent, because the seed 
when bruising irritates the nose). Water 
cressc. This indigenous plant, sisymbrium 
nasturtium of Liiineus,sisvmhriam siliquis de- 
clinatis, foliis pinnatis, folinlis subconbtis, 
class ^ tciradynamiu, order siliquosa, grows 
plentifully in brooks and stagnant waters. 
The leaves have a moderate pungent taste, 
emit a quick penetrating smell, like that of 
mustard- seed, but much weaker. Water- 
cresses obtain a place in the materia medica 
for their anuscorbinic qualities, w'hich have 
been long very generally acknowledged by phy- 
sicians. The most pleasant way of adminis- 
tering them is in form of salad. See Sisvm- 

BRIVM. 

Nasturtium hortrnse* Diitander. 
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I'liis plant is the Icpidium satifum flljori- 
bus tetrad^ iiamiia j foliis oblongis, multificlis 
of Liniidus : it possesses warm, nervine, and 
sliniulatlng qualittes, and is given as an anti- 
scorbutic, antisceptic, and stomachic, especi- 
ally by the lower orders. See Lep idiom. 

^Nasturtium Indjcom. Greater In- 
dian cress, or nasturtium. Tra()!ruluin majus 
of Linneus. Tliis plant is a native of Peru ; it 
was first Drought to France in 1()H4, and there 
called La grande capucinc. In its recent state 
tliis plant, and more especially its flowers, have 
a snicll'and taste resembling those of water- 
cress ; and the leaves, on being bruiserl in a 
mortar, emit a pungent odour, sonievyhat like 
that of horse-rudish. By distillation with water 
they impregiiiilc the fluid in a considerable de- 
gree with the smell and flavour of the plant. 

, Hence the antiscorbutic character of the nas- 
turtium seems to be well founded, at least as 
far as we are able to judge from its sensible 
qualities; therefore in all those cases where 
the warm antiscorbutic vegetables are recom- 
mended, this plant may he occasionally adopt- 
ed as a pleasant and edectual variety. Patients 
to whom the nauseous taste of scurvygrass is 
intolerable may find a grateful subsliiute in 
the nasturtium. The flowers are frequently 
used in salads, and the capsules arc by many 
highly esteemed as a pickle. The flowers, in 
the warm summer monilis, about the time of 
sunset, have been ohf i rNcrl to emit sparks like 
those of the electrical kind. SeeTn A pyi:.o L u M . 

NA'STY. a. {nu6lt nai, German, wet,) 
1 Dirty ; filthy ; sordid ; nauseous iSiciji). 
3 , Obscene; lewrl. 

NA'l^'AL. a. {natal, 1‘Vncli.) Native ; re- 
lating to nativity (('amuen), 

NATANTLIiAF. In botany. A floating 
leaf. Placed on the surface tf the water, in 
many aquatic plants ; as nymph£ca, potamogc- 
ton. 

NATATION, s, {naiatio, Lat.) ITie act 
•f swimming {Urown ) . 

NATATOllV, in natural history, with legs 
or appendages formed for swimining. 

NATliS. {nates, from nato, to (low : be- 
cause the excreiiiciUs are discharged fran 
them), lu aualomy, the fleshy p.uts upon 
which we sit. 

Nates cerebri. See Tucekcula 

MADRAGCMXNA. 

NATHLKSS. ad* {na, that is, not, the less, 
Saxon.) Nevertheless: obsolete (AitZ/ou). 

NA^rHMOllE. ad. (»iii Ikctncrc.) Never 
the more ; obsolete {•Spenser). 

NATION, s. {nation, Fr. tiatio, Latin.) 
1 . A people distinguished from auolher peo- 
ple, 2. A great number : emphatically 
lYaune), 

NATIONAL, a. {national, Fr. from na- 
iion,) !• Public; general; not private; not 
particular (^Addison). 2. Bigoted to one's own 
country. 

National debt. See Debt and War. 

NATIONALLY, ad, (from nationals) 
With res^ to the nation (South). . ' 

N^^j^NALNHSS. s. (firom nit6tmal^ 
•ferance to the. people in general. 
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NATIONS, (See Gei^tes.) In natuial 
history. The sense in which the word east i*' 
usecl in the East Indies, best expresses the idea 
which Linii^us seems to have affixed to thia 
word. 

NATIVE, a. {nativus, Lat. natif-te, Fr.) 
1. Produced by nature; not artificial (Da* 
vies). 2, Natural ; such as is according to 
nature ; original {Swi/'t). 3. Conferred by 

birth (Denham). 4. Pertaining to the time or 
place of birth (Shakspeare) . 5. Original;, 

that which gave being (Milton), 

Na'tive. s. I. One bom in any place ; 
original inhabitant {Daco7i). Q. Offspring 
(Shakspeare) . 

NATIVENESS. s. (from fiative ) Slate 
of being produced by nature. 

NATI'VITY. s. (riatimU, French). 1.’ 
Birth ; issue into life (Bacon). 2- Time, 
lace, or manner of birth (Shakspeare), 3. 
late or place of being produced (Milton), 

Nativity, in astrology, the scheme or 
figure of the heavens, and particularly of tlio 
twelve houses, at the moment when a person 
was bnrn ; called also the horoscope. 

To cast the nativity, is to calculate the posi- 
tion of the heavens, ami erect the figure of 
them for the time of birth. 

NATOIJA, a country, formerly called 
Asia Minor. It is ilie most western part of 
Turkey in Asia, extending from the Euphrates 
as far as the Archipelago, the strait of Galli- 
poli, the sea of Marmora, and the strait of 
Constantino))le. It is bounded on ihe N. By 
the Black Sea, ami on the S. by die Meditcr- 
ranoun. The air is temperate and wholesome, 
and the soil generally IVitile. It is crossed by 
a chain of inounuin^, formerly called Taurus, 
from £. to W, and watered by a great number 
of rivers. 

NATillX, in '/oology. SeeToRauATAS. 

NATIIOLITE, in mineralogy, a species of 
zeolite possessing a crvsialline form, but dis- 
tinguished from the other species of zeolite by 
J)OS^csslng a considerable quantity of soda, and 
no lime. See Zeolite. 

NATUON. Sec Soda and Nat rum. 

Natron murimatum. See Muriab 
soda:. 

Natron trjcparatum. Soda pre*> 
arata. Sal sodas. Alkali minerale aeratum. 
'his salt consists of soda saturated with carbo- 
nic acid, and is therefore called carbonas sodau 
ill the new chemical nomenclature. It is given 
in doses of from ten grains to half^a drachqi as^ 
an attenuant and antacid; and. joined witl( 
bark and aromatics, it is highly praised by 
some in the cure of scrophula. It is likewise £ 
powerful solvent of mucus, a deobstrnent and 
diuretic, and an antidote against oxyd of ar- 
senic and die corrosive sublimate. The other 
diseases in which it is administered are those 
arising from an abundance of mucus in the 
primae vise ; calculous complaints, gout, som« 
affections of the skin, ricKcts, tinea capitis, 
crusta lactea, andworms. Externally it is re# 
commended by some in the form of fotioo, to 
beapplied to scropbuloua ulcers. See^dtKAM 
MiHEitALB and Soda. 
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TARTARtSATUM. Sal ftupeU 
tensis. Sal polychresium Seigneui. AlKail 
mlnerale tartansatum* This pr^iparaiion is a 
Cbinhination of the acid of tartar with soila» 
and called in the ne>v chemical ueitieiiclatnrd 
tartris sodas. ‘ It possesses mildly eatharilc^ 
diuretic, and deobsiruelit virtues, and is adinU 
nistered in the dose of from half an ounce to 
Rti ounce as a cathartic, and in the dose of 
frotn twenty to thirty grains in abdominal 
pliysconia, and torpidity of the kidneys. 

Natron vrxKioLATvM. Alkali minerate 
vitriolatmn. Sal intrabile seu catharticus Glau- 
beri. Glauber's salt. This preparation being a 
sulpliat of the mineral alkali U termed sulphas 
sodae in the new chemical nomenclature. 1 1 
possesses cathartic and diuretic (juaiitics, and is 
in high esteem aa a mild catharttc. It is found 
in the mineral kingtiom formed by nature, but 
that which is used uiediclnally is prepared by art. 

NATRUA), ill mineralogy, a genus of the 
class salts : of a caustic taste, effervescing with 
acids, tvith oil foriiiing soap, changitii; blue 
vegetable juices green, rendering acid solu- 
tions of earths and metals turbid. Four s|)e- 
cies, 

I. N. antiquorum. Oriental alkali. Mi- 
neral alkali. Soda. Natron. Inodorous, 
dry, nearly pure. Found in China, Bengal, 
Peisia, Syria, Kgypt, South America, Den- 
mark, S\Vitzerlaii(l, and Hungary, generally 
during the spring and summer in a state of 
whitish eiHorcscent powder, and most usually 
coihbined with a gn*uter or less portion of 
earth, ckmimon salt, acid and various sub- 
ttance. 1 ; totally soluble in water, and after 
evaporation running into four-sided prismatic 
crystals, terminating on each side in needle* 
like points, which on e:;posure to the air soon 
siionlder into a snowy impalpable powder ; 
with miick-linic and oil forming soap, and 
M*ith silica ^Ias8 3 easily nieltine in the fire. 

S. N. actdulare. Acidulated mineral alkjt- 
11. Inodorous, dissolved in water. Found in 
warm and acidulous baths of Seltzer and va- 
rious parts of Germany, and in the lakes be- 
tween Alexandria and Rosetta. 

3. M. murorum. Aphronite. Calcareous 
alkali. Inodorous, mixed with carbonet of 
lime. Found in old walls cemented by lime, 
and sometimes In marble rocks, eiHorescing 
like frost, and is not totally soluble in water. 

4. Mi volatile. Volalkali. Volatile al- 

kali. Fetid aphronite. Halinitron. Fetid, 
niixe(^> with earths and other salts. Found 
in^’arioius soils, in chalk, sv^instone, argils, 
and often in the natron of old walls : its odour 
oRsinaiing in die ammonia of decayed living 
bodies. . 

Natron, or soda, is also secreted very largely 

S animals of all kindsv and constitutes a part 
almost all the secerned Buids of the body, 
at the . tears, urine, matter of perspiration, > 
bton^tal mucus, .Bec. 

Ji is also secreted veiy largely by an extent 
alee family of plants, whose salts obtained by 
burning coDttitiitr, ^a pure or inmure sute, 
n v^ opni^rabk articin of ttamc, ancl U 
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usmlly sold under the naWe of barilla. Of 
• ^1^* plants of this description aco 

the following : 

Salsola sativA, Lin. 'Bahola sonda. LoBinfi;* 
Kali hispanicuin suuinum annuum fbdi-fulitS 
brevibus. Kali d’Alicimic. It grows abuxi* 
dahtly on that jiart of the Spanish coast which 
is washed by the Alectiterrancan sea. This 
species is deservedly first eiiuineraiedjby pro* 
fessor Murray, as It su))plies all the bes'l soda 
consumed in Eurojie, which by us is called 
Spanish or Alicant soda, and by the Spanish 
merchants barilla de Alicante. * 

Salsola soda, Lin. Kali tnajus cochleatO 
semine. Lc salicor. This species, which 
grows on the French Mediterranean coast, is 
much tifed in Languedoc for the preparation 
of this salt, which is usually exported to Sicily 
and Italy. 

Snlsofa tragus, Lin. affords an ordinary kind 
of soda, with which the French frequently 
mix that made in Languedoc. Tliis adulte- 
ration is also practised by the Sicilians, %vho 
distinguish the plant by the term salva^^ia. 

Salicornia heTbacea,Lin. is common in salt 
marshes, and on the sea shore, all over Eu- 
rope. Litinseus prefers the soda obtained from 
this plant to that of all the others ; but though 
the quantity of fossil alkali which it yields is 
very considerable, as a great |Mtrtioii of it is 
united with muriatic acid, It is mixed with 
much common salt. 

Salicorniu anibica, Lin. Mcsciubfyanthc- 
mum nodisloruni, Lin. Plantago squarrosa, 
Lin. All these, according to AlpinuH, alTord 
this alkali. It has also been procured from 
several of the fuci, especially F. I’esictilosus, 
and di^iinguislicd here by the name kelp. 
Various other marine plants might also be no- 
ticed as yielding baiilta or soda by combus- 
tion; but the principal are confined to the 
genus salsola, and that of salicornia. 
salsola kali, on the authority of RauwolF, is 
the species from which the salt is usually ob- 
taine<l in eastern countries. 

It is to be regretted, that the different kinds 
of soda which are brought to European mar- 
kets have not been suHicicntly analysed tU 
enable us to ascertain with tolerable certainty 
the respective value of each ; and indeed 
while the practice of adulterating this salt 
continues, any attempts of this kind are likely 
to prove fruitless. The best information on 
this subject is to be had from Jussilra, Masco- 
relle. Cadet, Bnrlare, and Sestini. Ih those 
places where the prepdration of soda forms a 
coh^derable branen of coiiiiuerce, as on the 
coast of the Mediterranean, seeds of the sal- 
sola are r^ularly sown in a proper situation 
near the sea, which usually shoot above ground 
in the course of a fortnignt. About the time 
the seeds become ripe the plants are pulled up 
by the roots, and exposed in a suitaole place 
to dry, where their seeds are collected ; this 
being done, the plants are tied up in bundles, 
and burned in an oven constructed for the 
purpose, where the ashes are then while hoi 
continually sttried with long poles. These* 
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Rne mntter, on becoming co1d« forms a hard 
solid mass, which is afterwards broken in 
pieces of a convenient size for eseportation. 

The Sf)anish soda, of the best sort, is in 
dark-coloured masses, of a bliieisb tinge, very 
ponderous, sonorous, dry to the touch, and 
externally abounding with bn.ali cavities, 
without any oifeiisivc smell, and very salt to 
the taste ; if long exposed to the air, u under- 
goes a degree of spontaneous calLi’sation. The 
best French soda is also dry, sonorous, brittle, 
and of a deep blue colour, approaching to 
black. The soda which is mixed with small 
stones, which gives out a fetid smell on solu- 
tion, and is white, soft, and delHjiusctiit, is of 
the worst kind. The method of pnufying 
this salt is direct d in the London pharma- 
copoeia, under the article of natron prsepa- 
ratum, and in the Kdinburgh phannacopoeta 
under that of sal alkuliHus hxus fossili> purifi- 
catus. The pure cryMaU, thus foriiud of AU- 
cant barilla, are colourless, transparent la- 
mellatcd, of a rhoinhoidal figure, and one 
hundred parts are found to contain twenty of 
aPaali, sixteen of aerial acid, and sixty- four of 
water; but upon keeping the crystals for a 
length of time, if the air be not excln.ded, the 
water evaporates, and they assume the form of 
a white powder. Accortling to Inslin. one 
ounce of water at the leniperalure <)2 of I'ahr. 
dissolves five drams and fifteen grains of the 
crystals. The same author also ioiind that this 
salt, though not so long as the vegetable alkali- 
natron, has boon thought useful in scriphii- 
Jous disorders, but it is seldom given in its 
simple stMie. 

Soda, or the mineral alkali as ii is icrined, is 
in common use in the manufacture of glass 
and soap ; and as the latter is an article of the 
inaieria nicdica, it will be proper to consuler 
its medicinal cfVects in this place. 

^ All the soaps, of which tliere arc various 
kinds, are composed of expiessed vegetable 
oils, or animal fats, united with alkaline 
lixivia. The sapo ex olco olivw et natro con- 
fcctus of the London pharmacopaiia, or the 
sapo albus crispanus of the Kdinburgh phar- 
macopoeia (white Spanish soap), being made 
of the finer kinds of olive^til, is the best, and 
therefore preferred for internal use. Soap was 
imperfcctiv known to the ancients. It is 
nicnuoncif by Pliny as made of fat and ashes, 
and as an invention of the CJa-ib. Arctaeus 
and others inform os, that the Greeks obtained 
rheir knowdedge of its medical use froiz^^ 
Homans. Its virtues, according to BufljK, 
are detergent, resplvent, and aperient, an^iu 
use recommended in jaundices, gout, calcu- 
lous com^^aints, and in obstructions of the 
viscera. The efficacy of soap, in the first of 
these diseases, was experienced by Sylvius, 
and since recommended very generally by va- 
rious authors w'bo have written on this com- 
jplaint I and it has also been thought of use in 
supplying tlie place of bile in the primae vise. 
The utility of this medicine in joten^ikeases 
wail .inferred chiefly from its supposed {^er 
•f dissolving biliary concretions $ but this 
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medieme hp lost much of its reputation its 
jaundice, since it is now known, that gall- 
stones have been found in many after death, 
who had been daily taking soap for several 
months, and even years. Of its good eHects 
in urinary calculous aficctions we liav/e the 
testimonies of several, especially when dis- 
solved ill lime water, by which its efficacy is 
considerably increased ; for it thus becomes a 
powerful solvent of mucus, which an inge- 
nious morlerii author supposes to be the chief 
agent in the formation of calculi ; it is how- 
ever only in the incipient state of the disease 
that these remedies promise cfiectual benefit, 
though they generally abate the more violent 
symptoms where they cannot remove the 
raiise. W'ilh Boerhaave soap was a general 
medicine; for as he attributed most com- 
plaints to viscidity of the fluids, he and most of 
the Boerhaaviari school prescribed it, in qon- 
juiiciion with difierent resinous and other 
substances, in ^out, rheumatism, and various 
visceral complaints. Soap is also externally 
employed as a resolvent, and gives name to se- 
venl officinal preparations. 

NAITAM, a towm and fortress oF the pe- 
ninsula of Hindustan, in the country of Ma- 
dura, IS miles N. of Madura, and 45 S.S.W. 
of 'rrichinopoly. Lon. 78. 13 E. Lat. lO.^ 
10 xV. 

NATriER (John Mark Ic), a French 
painter. Hij» designs for the Luxemhiirg gal- 
lery have been engraved and printed, folio, 
1710. He was professor in tfie academy of 
painting, and was patronized by Lewis, but 
ne declined the liberal invitations of the czar 
Peter to settle in Russia. He died 1760. 

NATURAL, a. (nalitreif Freiieh.) 1, 
Produced or eirecied by nature {fVilkins) 2. 
Illegitimate; not legal {Temple). 3. Be- 
stowed by nuhi re ; nor aecjuired {Smifl). 4. 
Not forced ; not farfetched ; dictated by na- 
ture {If^o(ton). 5. Consonant to natural no- 
tions (Lo/L'). 6. Tender; nfiectionatc by 

nature (5//fl As/} eezre), 7, Unaffected; accord- 
ing to truth and reality {Addison). 8. Op- 
posed to violent : as, a natirral death. 

Natural actions. Natural functions. 
Those actions by which the body is preserved^ 
as hunger, thirst, &c. Sec Function. 

Natural character of vegetables. 
That which delivers all possible certain charac- 
teristic murks of the fructification : and may 
therefore he used under any system or arrangcA 
inent. Such characters are given by Linn^ui 
in hi.s Genera Piantarum ; from the number, 
figure, situation, and proportion of the parts; 
rejecting taste, smell, colour and size. 

NaturXl CLAr>s. An assemblage of se- 
veral genuses of plants, agreeing in their parts 
of fructification, general appearance, and qua? 
lilies. We have instances of such in the 
umbellala!, vcrticillatir, siliquoss, leguminosa^ 
comjiositse, gramina, &c. 

Natural 411STORT. The history of 
the natural products of the earth, whether Jinf- 
nerals, vegetables, or animals; and bearing tha 
same relation to ngtural philosophy MLphysiology^ 
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^oes to ptiysics. It Tins obviously thprefor<t a near 
approach to various other studies; as for instance, 
those of oj-ycto!ogy> chemistry, comparative ana- 
tomy, zooiio-ny, husbandry, and gardening; and, 
but that it u'ould tend to place, the term in a 
different sense from that in which it has of late 
years b^’eii regarded, it lui^ht correctly eiiuu:;b be 
coiiteinpliited as that pocu'nr genus of science of 
which all the preceding .ue nnlv species. 

Nutiiial history i.s a scence both useful and 
enteruiniiig; a** it coiuprc iends animals, vegeta- 
bles, and fossils ; air, ea>th, and sea, with all their 
in'iabitanls and piisiuctions ; tt may he said to 
include the kun\« lodge of all nature, and to pre- 
scut ail inexliaustihle fu<rl of iiupury and of 
amusement, ft is intimately coiuiecti d ui»h all 
the otlier scii-ace.s ; and wiili all the ails, fioiu 
thi> simplest and rudest, to the most corn plicated 
and liie iiiOst(de>:*r.ii. While wu lo ik. aioiiud us. 
Wit cannot avoid becoming iimu; oi less nc'iumrit- 
cd with the manners of aiiiniaN, t!ie mcuiiuiiiy of 
vegetables, and tlir general ujip<Mraiices of iialiiic. 
From Mil aiqiiaintanet' with these ni:i*iva<iv:intagc‘S 
Ziave already accined to m.in; and fioin a more 
intimate know ledge of tin m, in.niy iiion* may still 
be derived. Tlic comfoit and !iappioe>s of ail 
rank? may, in smio degrre, bu said to depend on 
the knowledge of ii.ilura' liistury. 'I'iie hiislMiid- 
uiaii needs to know the characters of the tame 
suiiiiial;! which h.' eii!|iIoys; w hat aii\aiiiagc> are 
^ to ho derived funn them; win tl»er there arc others 
that would suit his purpo'-e In ttcr; where they aie 
to be found; how Ihev may be pM»currd, nul 
iAiW .^iippcrlo/l ; the qualili* s of the soil which he 
cultivides, :u d nie moans of managing and of im- 
proving it; hfcCoatiiieof t!n*<>iaiu w'lmdi he raises, 
and wlKth- r he iirglit not, with advantage, siibsti. 
tu^-c a dihcient spicics tor that in common use. 
tS'’ 5 in the invanest mev'eanic must have a pr<*Uy 
accurate know. edge of many of the i|iialitics of 
those natiira! objects with widch his ciaft is con- 
nected. The li ip u ts, though usually eouhidcred 
as tho peculiar province of imagination, dcp'md 
greatly upon urilurul history* huh in iniisie and 
piiiafiiig, the jluJy of nature alone can ensure 
KUi’ces^, [ii the writings of ihe poets, iiii,iges arc 
perpetually infrodiuvil from external natuic; and 
all 11 fr ^ ^ i;ido to the inan.iers and 

cecononiy of the oiiimal tribes. Many of the trans- 
formations, cidebrat d by Ovid, arc f<itiu<ied on 
facts ill the natural history of animal.s and plaiifs; 
and l.Mcrf'lius and Virgil are very uiimUe iu de- 
scribing the habits of various tame animals, and 
many species of the v eg. table kingdom; nor arc 
such parts the lca!»t valu.able of tlieir wiitinus. As 
modern poets have not tlie same machiii<*iy of 
god.s and goddesses, nymphs, fawns, and satyrs, 
jWhich were so serviceable to the heathen poets ; 
as they cannot employ elves, witches, ghosts, or 
the Winders of enchantment, with so much ad- 
vantage as the writers of the old loinancc; let 
them be more industrious in studying the 
scenes ol N.ituro: these are so endles.sly diver- 
siHed, that they must always continue to afford 
abundance of the richest materials for the poet’s 
art;-— mat aria U, which have this advantage over 
allegory and iiction, that they are durable as the 
constHutioii of things. By attciidiiig to this prin- 
ciple, Thomson, while be led the vvay to others, 
has procured for hitnscK a diiilliiiguished place 
emotig those whose names are immortal. 

prom the vicissituiles of the seasons acting upon 
the senses ; from the presencjs.pf surrounding ob- 
jects; from tbs necessity of oeriying from them 
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food, Clothinsr. and shelter, natural history roost 
have been a study of the first importance to man, 
and attended to from the earliest periods of society. 
Before the inveiitiou of letters, however, the ob- 
servations and the discoveries of mdivi^nuls wcrij 
neither likely to be I'oinmunicMted lo those at w 
distance, nor record .id *'or the ijiformation of those 
thatshouWI cottit; afier. hi a more poli.shed state 
of society the case is widely jhlTcrenl : and hence 
we find Alexander the Gieat decreeing a i-olleo- 
fioii of animals for the exaniinatioti nt' .^nvto'Ic* 
and wild beasts, fr >m c\ery rpiarti-r of tc.e globe) 
produced and c.Khiuitcd in I'.a* »u,iibitlieytle!, at 
Rome. Yet Aristotle is almost Ibc only aiiciciit 
writer on zonlo,;v that m''r:'.s alti utioi'.: foriAcu 
Pliny ‘Old a!i, with tli.s great exampic b fore 
their e>cs, off.*: us n'*! hiug but ermhi co'iL'Ctiou-;, 
discriniiualc.l with httlu t.isfc or judgment, truth 
and falsehood bvm^. bhmh d in onectiinit.ou oiuss: 
and tor mriny succeefliiig years, fioin various 
c.mscf., a>l Europe is well knuan to have been iin- 
iiici«!fil in igiioraiico and crcdulily* 

Thot'j.h u.iluial histoiy was not one of the fa- 
vourite ^tudli'S of the revivers of literature; yet 
the .schouirs of that period displayed a degree of 
industry, whieli, to many of the trillcr.s of the pre- 
.**ciit day, ni.iy appear incrwJiblc. T!r; voluminous 
labours of C“s!U'i*aud .Aldrovandus are illiiNtrious 
instaiiccs. These are rude quarries from wiiich 
some valuable niatCTials may lie dug by such as 
will uiideigo lh«’ laiigu *, and possess the judgment 
necessary to tutu liicm to a good account. 

Towards the cud of the lastcmtury llic science 
began to bo inoic generally cultivated. Among 
our cotintryiiion, Roy, Woodward, Collinsoii, unci 
Kdw.irds, piosicsutcd its .study with singular suc- 
cess-, and have been followed in the same track by 
many others, scarcely lurcrior in industry ur abili- 
ties; none of wboiu howeicr are more c.iitiiled to 
praiM: than the. iiidi fatigabh; Pennant. But to the 
cedebrafed T.innciis is justly attributed the hoiiour 
of litiviiie fir«st formed nuUiral history into a sys- 
tem : and life may hence perhaps be rc< koni'il its 
greatest benefactor. The eioqm iit liufib!i, hy so 
happily uniting exlen^^ive know’edge, ingenuity, 
and elegance, hath ai.so contiihnted, in a siginil 
ni'ttiner, to diffuse, ;:iaong all the vari->ijs ranks 
of society, an ardent d sire to obtain a more inti- 
mate acquaintance with the same study: and his 
attempts have lieen ably seconded by tho‘:c of 
Wifdenow, Pultcncy, Shaw, and Smith. 

A science, when taken in its fu If extent, so iu- 
tiniately coiiuccted with all the necessary and the 
fine arts, forming the basis of the other scieiice'?^ 
and more n«< fiil than any of them for the orfliiiary 
purposes of lifi*, can never be too generally or too 
indii.striouRly cultivated. It is with the utmost 
propriety therefore that books on natural history 

» tat into the hands of the young. If such books 
|e rendore I intcrc-stiiig (and there is no rea- 
why they should not be), they cannot fail of 
being eminently useful. And it is under this im- 
pression that wo have dilated ourselves in the present 
work to' the utmost extent we have been able, so as 
to find space for a description in all instances sufk 
ficieiitly detaiK>d to become attractive and produce 
effect; and have been cautious in selecting for our 
descriptions those species whose foi'm.s or habits, 
or other singularities, are most striking and worthy 
of notice: while wc have uniformly introduced 
into the body of the work an easy explanation of 
those scieiitiffd or technical terms upon which tn* 
accuracy of^ the science in a great degree de- 
peuiUj Mrhicbwe liavc found it, indecd^impo^**" 
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ble to ejcbange for others^ and which we should 
not have exchanged if we could. 

To the animal kiRgdom, however, we have and 
shall still contiane to pay the greatest degree of 
attention^ as the most interestinK and perfect de- 
partsaeiit of the whole. The variety of the parts 
of an aninml body, the happy perfection of the 
gtructore in which these are united, the diversity 
of forms which this order of beings exhibits, the 
powers of feeling, motion, and action, with which 
they are endowed, and indeed all tlieir qualities, 
and all' tiie circumstances of their existence, con- 
cur to establish them in this traiiscendeut rank 
among the works of creation. The mineral king- 
dom presents many be.*iuties and wonders to our 
^aervation, and the more wc investigate it, more 
beauties and wonders it dcvelopes. Yet its want 
of organization and life renders it the lowest of 
the three divisions of natural science. The vege- 
table department displays oi^anizution and life; 
the individuals belonging to it increase in size by 
growth, whirl! enlarges all their paits in due pro- 
]>ortion, and nut by the simple acoutnulation of 
homogeneous matter; and it exhibits sucb a luul- 
liplicily of beautiful forms, and such variety , rich- 
m'ss, and elegance of colouring, that it is to be 
considered as superior to brute matter, and as ap- 
proaching much nearer to the dignity of the ani- 
mal creation. But still, when from the contem- 
plation of these two kingdoms of nature we raise 
our views to animals, a train of nobler objects 
appear before us; our curiosity is mure pouerfulty 
excited; our attentioirmore closely fixctd ; and our 
minds arc elevated and enlightened by u set of new 
and grander ideas. 

He who studies nature with a careless eye, only 
appears to distinguish the animal from the ve geta- 
ble, and the vegetable from ilie mineral kingibm: 
he notices nut the nice giodations by which these 
different orders of beings run, as it were, into one 
another; he marks only the more piomiiient 
features, and the more glaring colours : the more 
remarkable differences force themselves upon his 
observation; but he passes on too idpidly to dis- 
cern, or even examine whether these are seeming 
or real, whether they are divided by a firm and 
insuperable barrier, or coRnected by intermediate 
links. It never occurs to the vulgar, that animals 
and vegetables may possibly be one order of 
beings, or that any of the vegetable tribes are 
nearly allied to some parts of the mineral king- 
dom. They would laugh to hear a phil0fM>piier 
declare himself at a loss to give such a dediurion 
of any one of these dii'isions as might absolutely 
exclude the others. 

Yet philosophers have actually felt this d iiiiculty, 
and still continue to feel it. When they find animals 
Ated to a particular spot, extremely imperfect in 
their powers of sensation, and displaying sca jacjCly 
any instinctorseiworiat power, they can hard«|||| 
aider thcia as endowed with auy principle 
in its tiatuie to vegetative life. Again, wheirlSP^ 
observe plants onfoldmg to tlie rays of the sun thek 
leaves or ffowen^ which shrink together at the fall 
of Bight ; receding, as if afraid of liijory from oh" 
Jects thftt approach them ; and, in whatever situ- 
ation the sei^ be sown, or the shoot plaitteil, coo- 
•taiitly growinghi that direction in which they can 
Best cajoy the infioeneeof light and air; it appears 
gt ffrfe alj^t almost unfair to deny this class of 
i^ahilfs sensatioiis, desires, and evendesin. ' The 
MhihiHty of the the art of «lie ewiiAa am- 
affmtioiniteoaie with whiels the leaves 
oTIfeA tm mtiagt wrap thci^ 
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round the tender fruit, to protect it from the noO^ 
tumal cold, aie so many instances in which vege- 
tables make an approach towards some of the most ^ 
eminent characteristics of animals. The oyster^ 
and other shell fishes, and almost all zuOphytCs, 
though ranked in the animal kinktidm, seem, 
again, to possess few of the privileges of animal 
life. 

The analogies between animals and vegetablesi 
which have been traccil by philosophical observa- 
tion, occasion other diflUuiilties in the attempt to 
fix the boundary betueen these two kingdoms. 
The bodies, as well of plants as of animals, consist 
of fluids and solids; they have both vessels de- 
signed to contain the fluids, and glands to secrete- 
different juices: while th« Mood circulates through 
the bodies of animals, the sap of vegetables ascends 
and descends, so as to produce the same* eflecta 
on the vegetable, which the motion of the blood by 
the force of tlic heart and the arteries pioduces on 
the animal system. These are but a few of *the 
resemblances which have been observed between 
tho fcpcctes of the animal and those of the vegeta- 
ble kingdom. Almost cvci v one of the parts com- 
mon to animal bodies has boeo repu-seiited by one 
naturalist or another as nif.icliod by some corre- 
spoiidcnt part in vegetable boiiics. Such analogies 
are sometimes plain and striking, and sonif limes 
scarce perceptible, or incicly imaginary* They 
aftbid, however, an agreeable subiect of specula- 
tion ; nntl it caimot be denied that they increase-^ 
the difficidtj'’ of ascertaining the limits by which ^ 
these two departments of n.it.ure are divided. 

But, however numerous nnd strong the analogies 
between unirnals and vcgrlablns, liowcver difficult 
it may be to disccni the precise line wliich sepa- 
rates the one kingdom from the other; yet the 
leading characteristics arc suiBcieiitiy distinct. 
The privileges which animals enjoy above the 
other parts of the creaiiou arc in most instancee 
highly conspicuous. 

One of the most omineiit of these privileges is 
their power of Joco*motion. Klein, with sufficient 
propriety, assumes this a> the great characteristic 
by which animals may be distinguished from the 
orber orders of beings. It does not hold imleed ia 
every instance, for there are some plants of a 
nature almost us wandering as the mtst migratory 
of the animal tribes; such as the fragnria^ or 
strawberry, as a land-plant, and the vaiiswria as 
an aquatic : but these anomalies are not common, 
and vegetohles may in general be regarded as 
destitute of loco-motion. They seem to eqjoy a 
spoems of life, and display on many occasions « 
degree of sensibility, or something very like it ; but 
they are fixed, each to a peculiar spot, where they 
spring up, expand into full growth, and at length 
wither and decay* Animals, without suffering any 
external impulse, readily move from place to 
place, by virtue of ait inward principle, superior 
In its nature to vegetative life. Some enjoy this 
power or property in a more eminent degree tiian 
others; some are more disposed than the rest of 
their fellows to exert it ; and some, again, possess 
the power in a very inferior degree, and discover 
bat a very feint inclination to avail themselves of 
it* We admire the rapid flight of the eagle, and 
the swiftaess of the horse and the greyhound ; we 
observe many of the swiftest and most vigorous 
animals sink into lethargie indolence, till roused 
by some peculiarly powerfiil motive; the snail, the 
sloth, but more particularly the oyster, the Ihtipet, 
and other shsil-fishes, both in thehr powm of stif- 
motlon, Md in thefe dispositioni to exert toem, 
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irtw l)ut very little aSwve tboae vegetables which 
«re more remarkable for sentibilicy. This pro* 
H perty, however, tbough not uniformly the same in 
* «!! animalsi seems to belong, in one degree or 
another, to every being that can be ranked in this 
class ; and it is sofhoicat to distiuRuish them re- 
markablyi in all the cireumsUinces of their exist- 
ence, from those froRi whom Nature has withheld 
it. ' 

Bat ^his Is not the only property on which the 
dignity of the animal ct'iaractcr depeiul?* To be 
capable tncrrly of moving from one situation to 
another by virUie of their natural powers, would 
not greatly exalt this department of beings. A 
'mineral or ‘Vegetable, with self-motion superadded 
to its other properties, would not be much superior 
ill dignity to whut it naturally is without any such 
addition. Si'nsation then is nsually regarded ns 
junoth'^r characb'rtstic of animals: it is iutiriiatcly 
connected with their powers of loco-inotioii, and 
e\‘cn necessary to prompt them to the exertion of 
tho^o powers. Did 1 not feel, 1 should never be 
roused to Rcdoo. Yet several vefl;etahlcs, among 
which the miino.sa or sensirive-plaiit is one of the 
most reniarkahie iii'«tniices, appear to possess 
something like sensibility. It is scarce possible to 
determine upon what principle in their nature the 
.emotions which these kinds of plants display on 
certain occasions may depend, -is it owing to 
something peculiar in the sliucture of their parts, 
I or in the matter of which they arc forrned ? or are 
tliey actually informed by a sentient principle? 
This is pgrtaps oi|C of those intricate eases in 
which truth \p removed from our view, even be- 
yond the. roach of experiment. Yet, if we may 
fairly venture on this occasion to reason froiu 
general analogy, jets must conclude, that these 
plant's are equally destitute of a conscious, sen- 
tient pnneiplewith the other kiiulof the vegetable 
kingdom. Vhe structure of their parts is not that 
of an animal, but of a \effetable body : they are, 
like other veget^hies, flxed to a particular spot: in 
-all their 6th.er characters, too, they resemble not 
animals but veg 'tables ; and even those pliicnu- 
meiia, tu" which it may be imagined thit they 
display indications of sensibility, are of such a 
.tiature tliat no decisive inference can be .deduced 
from them. 

Animals are endowed with various organs and 
powers of sensatiu'i, which serve to make ttiem 
aequainteii with the different properties of sur- 
rounding objects. Most of them see, hear, taste, 
touch, aiur$rne11. They all possess these, or a 
part of these powers of sensation, in an uuec|iiivfi- 
cal inaiiuerl " The senses are not ind’eid equally 


pf s^rounding objects.; some kiiovMge ittitaUB 
to his character and his cirqnynstsiices. ' 

But sensibility requires the beings to whoA it 
belofigs to possess some superior powers. OrfUM 
of sensation serve merely to carry on. an- liites* 
course between some internal prindpto in tto 
animal possessed of them, and external nature.. 
This internal principle exalts animals :liighlf 
above every other arrangement of beings ; and ts, 
besides, so much diversided in different kinda 
and species of animals, and in different IndivJduals, 
as to create the most remarkable distinetiona 
atpoug them. Perception must be common to aU 
animals ; without it, organs of .'sensation would bo 
useless. Perception is indeed scarce any thing 
else but another word for sensibility : the only- 
difference seems to be, that the former is scarce so 
strongly expressive a term as the latter. Memory 
appears to be no less necessary to animals than 
perception ; to receive impressions from external 
nature would be but a trifling privilege, were 
those impresduns of so evanescent a nature as to 
be effaced the next moment after they were com- 
municated. Animals, without this power, could 
peiform no voluntary functions. To render them 
equal to such functions, it seems indispensably 
necessary that they be able to connect the past 
with the pre.<ienh Accordingly, every animal 
who<<e manners and oecoiiomy Itave been ob- 
served with any cansiderablo degree of attention 
appear.s to lie more or less capable of remem- 
brance. The docility of the domestic animals is 
a suffleient proof that they arc endowed with this 
faculty: the cunning, and even the ferocity of 
beasts of prey, prove the same fact with respect to 
themselves : the complex and wonderful oeconomy 
of rhe bee, the beaver, the crow, the birds of pas- 
sage in general, and various others of the inferior 
animalsi whose manners have been often contem- 
plated with admiration, shews that their retentive 
powers a^e roiparkably tenacious of the impres- 
sions made upon them. The human species pos- 
sess the faculty of memory in a very eminent 
degree; and the ?rls by which they have learned 
to improve and assist it, render it a more im- 
portant featui-e in their character, than in that of 
any of the other* species in the animal creation. 

but we cannot conceive a being to possess the 
powers of perception and memory, and yet not be 
conscious of its existence: this consciousness 
must thcrelbre be allowed to be .another of the in- 
ternal powers of animals. With the powers of 
perception, remembrance, and conscioosoess, ani- 
mals are observed to be also endpwfxl with certain 
aflcctions, and to be susceptible of certain emo- 


perfect in all t and some species appear to enjoy tions. Joy, grief, love, hatred, gratitude, resent- 
only a par£ qf them. In smiic animals, the sight, ment, fear, courage, with a npmber of other 
,the hearing, the touch, tbo taste, or the smell, is similar principles, reside in" the humsn breast, 
'remarkably dull ; and in others exquisitely delt- and arc to man the great springs of action. The 
cate and acute. The eye of the mole receives bat ig||rior animals appeat to be susceptible of the 
a faint glimmer of light; the ear of the ass is in- iHRo emotions, and capable of ipany both of the 
sensible' to th^e'hhrmony or melody of souudHi^ the selfish and the speial abactions which distinguish 
sight of the ovnee, on the contrary, is wonderfldly the human character. But neithejr do all the 
acute ; and tiie touqh of the spider exquisitely species or individuals .pf an^pne kind possess all 
delfCatc.^Posstbly the 'sanm feelings may not conir these affections and -passions In the very same 
miimeate to all ouimalS'^he ;iame images and degree ; aqr are the dispositions and affections of 
sentiments: what fe sweet tib one animal may iier? . the di%feiit,kin<)| in any rapect the same. One 
haps be bitter to another; what is toautlful to kind or species is ferocious pdd cunning; ia 
one species, may. appear to another iigly or dts- another cour^ appears -nnitqd with noble gene^ 
agreeable; au odour, which to this anim,ai is rosity: one is remailcable for sloth and listletf 
sWeet-smeUingy may be a stench in the nostrils of Inactivity f . another is restlessly active t one is 
that* ^il sensation^ however, communicate to grateful, submissive, and affsctionale ; another of 
the animal some usc'fui knowledge of tiie qualities a froward, uotatnaahla spirit, insensible to kind- 
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T1C4^ ^cl. incapable of nttacbment : one is docile 
ai>(l intel%ent; another duU and *>111 picl. DeMdes 
these emotions, affections, and passions of a more 
g.'orroiis and redned nature, animals are likewise 
subject to certain appetites and feelings of a dif- 
ferent suit: such are the appeiitrs for food, and 
for the procreation of the species j the sense of 
bodily pleasure, and of bodily pain. These are 
more uniformly common to animals in general 
than the former: to receive the requisite supplies 
of food, and to reproduce tl.c species, are pro- 
perties still more essential to the animal character 
than the more refined frcntiuienls and affcctious. 

The internal qualities which have betn enumer- 
ated are generally allou’rd to be coiiinioii to all 
the more perfect animals, aUliongli divcisifiid 
in different species, and diff'crcnL individuals. But 
even these,— ‘the power of self- motion, organs of 
sensation, perception, conscioioiin ss, nieiiioiy,ap. 
pclites, affections, anti passions, — arc not suf- 
iicieiit to complete the character: they need some 
other powers to rail forth, to regulate, and to re- 
strain their energy; something on which they 
may act, and which may coniu ct them, as it were, 
with one another. Animals are aciunlly endowed 
with other internal powers than those yet men- 
tioned : tli€*y compare objects pre soiled it» them ; 
they jiulEe between the true and false; tH‘tiv(cn 
nearness and distance; they dislingui^h hctw'i*! n 
beauty and defoirnity; they can disi’cru order 
from confusion. 'I'ht ir other p<»wers furnish, as 
it were, the materials; these coinljino and sepa- 
rate^ and arrange them. The operation «if tlu se 
seveiai fh(*ulties is succeeded by the dt termination 
of the will; a powei which is luce^sar;; to com- 
plete the character of a thinking, animated being. 
No circumstances in the situation of animals, no 
particulars in their form, or bodily powers, or 
mental dispositions, gi'vn rise to move n markable 
disparities among them, than tho&c which depend 
on their powei s of coinparimr, and of judging be- 
tween drUbreiit objects. These hold so iiiu ortant 
a rank among the other pohers, that, wherever 
they are in the smallest tlcgiec diversified, they 
produce the most rciiiafkahlc divcrvii ics of cha- 
racter. 

By their superiority in these r(sppcts the hu- 
man species IS emincijily distinguislud uIkivc the 
rest of the animal kin^'dnm; so cmincj.lly, indeed, 
that they are the lords of all other heinus, and the 
rest arc their s 1 u\fs, or unequal enemies. The 
same law prevails throughoul all animated nature. 
The more peifect the powei's of comparing and 
judging ill any particular order nr kind, so tnucdi 
th^ mote powerful, respectable, and happy is that 
division- Superior address ottcii renders a smaller 
and more timid animal an ov( r-inatch for one that 
is larger, stronger, and even more ferocious. 

Blit the infeiior animals arc $0 icmarkably de- 
ficient in the teasouiii'. and thinking powers, ivhcn 
compared. with maii« that human pride has bci^ 
tempted to deny them entiri ly the possession of 
such fKivyers* Though we find them such useful 
assistants, and at times such foimidable eneniies, 
we w<mld tvillingly degrade tiiein to a rank in the 
order of creation still lower titan that which nature 
has assigned them. We deiiplit to repiescnt them 
as destitute of judgment, oud guided only by what 
we ciifl instinct. We observe that even the most 
sagacious among them arc incapable of that 
Wjimety of miiuitc distinctions whieh our rcasoii- 
iog faculties enable us to make: — they cannot 
take » fuh a review of the past, nor look forward 
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with so penetrating, an eye towards tbe fiitumr 
they do not accumulate observation upon obserya* 
tion, or add to the ejiperience of one generation 
that of another: their manners do not vary, nor^ 
their customs ffiictiiate, like ours: their arta re* 
main always the same, and are not liable either to 
dogetieraic, or to be improved : the cniw always 
kitilds its nest in the same way; every la'ii treats 
her young with the same iiieasiiro of affoctiou; 
even the dog, the horse, and the saaacioiis ele- 
ph:iut,scein toaci rather by association Uiaii with 
dr sign. Fixim such hasty observations in the.se it 
was interred by Desea>tc.s,that brutes are directed 
ill tlicMr actions by some mynterioiis inllueucef 
which impels them to emp'oy the r powers ffic- 
rdianically and unintentionally in pci tbi mi ng ac- 
tions liecieticial to themselves, and suiiabie to 
their nature and circumstances. 

There are opposite opinions howi ver, that have 
been cunied to as wirle an. extreme. One of the 
greatest philosopher', among the ancients, Pytha- 
gonis, was so fully convinced that the bruti s pos- 
sess the same powers of iiitclligeni c as men, that 
he rcprt,sentpd them to his .lisciplcs as animated 
by souN which had p*evujUKl> 'icted a part in hu- 
man budii s. and, for that rianon, enjoiiied them 
to trc.it those their hiiinh'er hp lli'.cii rvilh ‘.entle- 
Tuss ami humanity, and to bewaic ol ever shed- 
ding their hlood. T'he same opinion still prevails 
thiougli the (a-t; and has such nil iiifluciicc on 
the luaiiiiersof the (rento./s, th it they will perish 
of hunger rather than shed tlic blootl or eat the 
ilesh of an animal. 

Thi*; opinion, as well as that which degrades 
the hriites to ih- low e.haractcr of piects of mere 
inai hanism, l.avc eipiaily originated from pre- 
juilico or careless observation. S*uce. natural 
history has In gun to he more ddigently cuUhated, 
Innumerable ob'-ci valions made, on the niaiincrs 
and aeomnuy ot the inferior animals pn.vc, that, 
if they he guided by iiibtiin t, tbai instinct is by 
no means a mechanical piinciph: of action, but, 
ill its iitituie and susccpiibility of iinprovcinciit, 
appn»acliiu7 iicaily.in lu.iny eii.*:es, to the charac- 
ter of hniii.in r<'Jsoii. Ihc iiianiiors of no one 
species auioinr the brutes are unirormiy the same 
in all the individuals hclonging to it. Even in 
perfoimiu.z those actions in uMjch they are said 
to he guided by unvarying instiiu.t, different in- 
dividuals display diffeient modes of conduct.- It 
is probable, that if we weie to examine t'-i ir man- 
n»>rs and tvcoiiomy with tb.e same minute and 
careful attention with which we observe the con- 
duct uf oiir own species, we should find tho-'«c of 
their actions which we cull instiiictivu much more 
di%'crsificd than we imagine: the general resein- 
blancc,— tbe liimily likeness, would no doubt still 
hold; but we should surely disco\trthc character 
of the individual to be distinctly marked, as well 
as that of toe species. The laws of analogical 
reasoning do not justify the idea that the brutes 
act, pn any occ-asion, absolutely without desigu. 
In iimny instances they undeniably act with de- 
sign: the dog obeys his master; he traces his 
footsteps in order to overtake him: he gveii at- 
tempts to make returns of gratitude for the kiud- 
ne.«s with which he is treated. Olheis of the 
inferior animal.s bi-have in a similar manner. It 
seems tticrefore more probable that such animals^ 
even in those instances in which we ^nnut dis* 
tiiiguUh the motivirs which actuate thein» or the 
causes liy.. which they are instigated, act not 
altogether without design^ aodeateod their view:^ 
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If not a f refit way, yet at least a certain lehi^h 
forward, —chan that they can be< upon any oc- 
iiidueiiccd by anomalous fee I in sr, or over- 
ruled by somt* mysterious inOuencc, under which 
they are uotlini!^ but iii&enstble instruments. 

The farts from which this induction is drawn 
have of lat(' forced them'^elves un observation, in 
sUch a manner as to ^ive rise to a very fals*? 
theory of a kind still (iifF rent : in which it has 
been thought better to degrade mankind iiesrer to 
the sanm level wiDi the brutev, than to cleiu^e the 
brutes % the rank \isually assigned to mankind. 
The human mind lias Ureii represniti d as a liundlc 
of instincts, only a little larger •ban those bundles 
of the Name materials « hio'.i have been besiowed 
on the oriitc ci cal ion. OhoCivinsr, that the in- 
ferior aniioals seem, on many occasions, to act 
upon the same princplcs wiili maukifid, and un- 
willing to allow tiiai the foriie r can even act with 
design^ the author of this theory lias eoiitnved 
to explain tlie piisenumcna by denying design to 
bis o\\ n species. 

IfUt wc will not tamely sui render onr rights: 
we will share them with orher aniinaK rather rh^oi 
bte entirely deprived of them. We aie conscious 
of eompaiiii.; id'^as and of fonning dtvgiis. If 
these o.icraiioiis bt: called instincts, — ne it so; 
this IS not to ailvaiice a new docirine, but to pro- 
pose the nsc of it in a new sense. Let iiiaukii.d 
Ctiil he aliov/ed to reus m, and to act with design, 
even tlinngli it must he grunted that the brutes 
too rea'-Mii, but not s«i skilfully, and form clesijrus, 
but di siuns imich less extensive than thui^ of 
mankind. 

Wi- not only accomplish such purposes as we 
propose toonrsclvis, hy the use of snoh means a? 
pruilcnro *sngm-sts ; bvil we are also sidiject to 
laws, by the indnciice of which our conduct, 
whatever it he, naturally prodiiec's certain (fleets 
on our character and circumstances, which wo 
neither previously dcsiied nor foiesaw. The 
drunkard, for instance, sits down only to swallow 
a liquor of which he is fund, or to join in that 
noisy mirtn which reigns among his fellows ; but 
he insrnsibiy 'icquires a habit which be did not 
think of, and by indulging in that habit, uniiitcn- 
tiunally produce's very unhappy changes in his 
health and circumstani’es. The bcnevulent man, 
in the sumo' manner, when he interferes to relieve 
his brother in distress, does not probably attend 
to all the effects which his conduct, in this io- 
ctance, is likely to produce, either to liiimtdf, or 
to the person whom he relieves: and of human 
actions in general it may be ob>erved, that their 
consequences always extend much further than 
the design or foresight of the agent. Beings of 
superior intelligeiicc might regard mankind us in- 
<:Bp:ible of drsigii, with just as much reason ns wc 
have to deny the brutes any guiding principle 
superior to blind and simple instinct. We, how- 
ever, arc conscious of design; though our designs 
are comniuidy narrow, and our views limited: 
why, then, consign the' inferior animals, in every 
instai.ee, to the guidance of an unmeaning im- 
pulse ? Were it proper to enter more minutely at 
present into a diseussioii of this point, it might 
be easy to prove, by an induction of particulars, 
that brutes actually compare ideas and deduce in* 
fcrenecs; and when we consider their docility, 
and mark the variety of their manners, it appears 
almost absurd to deny that they form designs, 
And look backward on the past, and forward to- 
.WBfds the future, as well as ourselves. 

We may conclude, then, wAIi respect to infocior 
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animals, that they possess, in general, thSlj^olwsn 
of perception, memory, consciousness ; with va- 
rious aflcctioiis, pai»*iiuns, and intiTnal feelings; 
and even, though ptohaps in a meaner d^'gree, 
those powers of cotnpaniig and judging which are 
nectsbury t»» enable an aniin-atcd being to form de- 
signs, and to dirt-ct iiii aclioiK to certain ends. 
Their prospects towaids tb" Intmv aie eudeiitly 
very coiifiiu'd : they cannot if'vs^xy the pa‘‘t with 
such a steady eye us iinn ; imagination is nof^ 
with them, so vig..! .ns nnri activf as v.ith ii.s ; it 
h limited v.ithin a much lunrowvr rnuoc. But 
still they arc nut absoluti ly cunliticd to present 
Si n'l.itiuns; they connect sonio part of the past 
and of the faturc with the present. When we 
contemplate their manneis, wc behold not social 
iiitorcuurKc irguIaUHl among them by the same 
forms as amoriir inuii : their characters and oir- 
cuiii'ttuiiccs difrer so considerably from ours, that 
though the ureat outline of right and wrong may, 
wherever perecived, remain the same to them as 
to us ; yei the appiicatlou of that outline to par- 
ticiilur cases must he very dilleieiit among them 
frnm whar it is with uiir.^el\es. Tims, philosophers 
liavc fancied imaginary •stnte.s of hutiiun society, 
ill which the present laws of dislribiitive and euiii- 
mutHtivc justice coiiUl not he ob'-erved ; but even 
in Mich stai'S of soei^y, the fiinii.aiiiM.tuI princi- 
ples of justice would continue ub!ig:itoiy, and 
would only no vaiitd in their application. Ihutes 
appear, in shoil, lo pr>S‘e‘»s, hut in a rnoie imper- 
fect degree, many of the same sensitive la«:nlti('s 
as mankind. IiiMinct must always Iv a simple 
principle, an onginal feeling? the ordy busiiu-ss 
of which is to rouse to atilion,— to call the reason- 
ing or coiiipaiing |)(.wers to exert themselves. 
To talk of instinctive principles that admit of iiii- 
provimient, and accommodate themselves to cir* 
ciimstoiires, is merely to introduce new terms 
into the language of philosophy. No such ini- 
proreincut or accommodation to circiiinstanccs 
can ever take place witln.nt a comparison of 
ideas, and a deduction ol inferences. When we 
coiiMder with how much ^difficulty that acqnaint- 
aiicc with the manners and customs of mankind, 
which we call knowledge of the world, is obtained. 
We cannot be surprised that even philosophers 
should be $0 imperfectly acquainted with the 
more minute particni'irs in the manners and 
ojconorny of the brutes. To man their manner? 
arc much interesting than those of his own 
sp<'cies ; and there are, besides, many difficulties 
to picv^t us from becoming intimately acquaint- 
ed with them, however curneNtly we may turn our 
attention to this object. 

If to thc3(i powers by which animals are so 
eminently distinguished above the species of the 
vcgtAable and the mineral kingdom, we add the 
pcenliatities of their form, of the structure of the 
iuterior parts, and of their exterior coveritig,— the 
bappy adaptation of all th^'ir organs to the purposes 
fur \%diich they svem intended by nature^ — and 
the wise provision by which they arc enabled to 
continue their kind; we cannot but con.sider them 
as €on.stitmtng by far tlie most emineut order 
among the works of creation. They atone are 
capable of happiness. The rest of the universe 
scem.s to be intended for their accommodation. 
The enjoyments which they are formed to receive, 
the duties which tliey are destined to fulfil, and 
the laws by which the duty and the happinc.ss of 
.all animals are so closely connected, afTord the 
most eminent proofs ftf the'perfection of the diidne 
nature, that the works of creation exhibit. The 
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pa^ts of natUTO ar« of grand, or 

ltgatar,oiily in propoif^YOnito ttiey are formed to 
excite certain sentittiehU in tOe mindi of animat- 
ed, thiiikiogbeinga; at feast, were they not cal- 
enlated to contribute to thd bappinese of such 
beinp, by commqnicatjng to th«tm agreeable 
sentiments, their order, mag ni licence, and beauty, 
would be lost, or incapable of serving any visible 
dad. 

Yet all this has no possible connexion with the 
possession of an accountable and immortal* prin- 
ciple. Matbenr and spirit are equally the works of 
the Creator, and perhaps equally created out of 
nothing — for we have no more reason beyond 
what our own pride would suggest to us, to con- 
ceive Chat spirit is an emanation or extension of 
the essence of the Creator than that matter is. 
Barb of them, therefore, as the works of an 
omnipotent and benevolent Creator, is entitled to 
reverence. Brutes are not immortal, for tl)ey have 
no principle tliat is designed to be soc but till it 
be demonstrated that the plasitic substance of 
matter, admitted to be capable of instinct, is 
necessarily and absolutely incapable of conscious- 
ness, memory, reflexion, and judgment, the ex- 
perienced train of facts daily' and hourly starting 
around us sliuuld reasonably induce us to believe 
tbetn posse^t of these internal senses in conjunc. 
tioii with mankind, though in a far subordinate 
and less perfect ^degree. 

N-itural history, then, compribcs in its general 
scope the liis-torv of minerals, plants, and ani- 
mals: t!ie first of which differ from the two last 
by being ^iroduced fortuitously, growing by ex- 
ternal accretion, or the mere juxtaposition of new 
matter alone ; and being only capable of destruc- 
tion by mechanical or chemical force : while the 
other two, on the contrary, arc produced by 
generation, grow by nutrition, and are destroy, 
ed by doutb; arc actuated by an internal power, 
and possessed of parts mutually dependent, and 
contributory to each others functions. 
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NATtJRAL ma6ic, thtt which wlf 
makes use of liktuml causes; such as the 
Treatise of J. Bapr,Poi^, Magia Naturalia. 

N A t u R A L PHT LOaOPH Y , otherwi^ called 
PHYSics, is that science which considers the 
powers of nature, the properties of natural 
bodies, and their actions u|x>ii one another. 
See Phi LOSOPN Y, Physics. Newtovi an. 
Electricity, Magnetism, &c. 

Na^tukal. 1 . (from nafare,)^ 1. An 
idiot; a fool {Shakspeare, Locke). *2, Na- 
tive; original inhabitant {Raleigh). 3. Gift 
of nature; quality {Wotlon). 

Natural, in music. See Music. 

NATURALIST, s. (from natural.) A 
student in physics, or natural philosophy 

NATIJRALIZATION. s. (from natural* 
he.) The act of investing aliens with the 
privileges of native subjects {Bacon), Hereby 
an alien is put in the same state as if he had 
been liorn in the king's li^eance, except only, 
that he is incapable of being a member of the 
privy council, or parliament, and of holding 
any otlice or grant. No bill for a naturalization 
can be received in either house of parliament 
without such disabling clause in it; nor with- 
out a clause disabling the person from obtain- 
ing any iinmuiiity in tradb thereby in any 
foreign country, unless he shall have resided in 
Britain seven years next after the commence- 
ment of the session in which he is naturalized* 
Neither can any person be naturalizecl, or re- 
stored in blood, unless he have received the 
sacrament within one month before the bring- 
ing in of the bill, and unless he also take tne 
oaths of allegiance and supremacy in the pre- 
sence of the parliament. See Alien. 

To NATURALIZE, v. a. (from natural.) 


But while niiiiTi.'iIs and vegetables thus agree in 
their general rbnracters, they also possess features 
of distinction which it is never difficult to lay hold 
of, excepting in the few anomalous cases to which 
we have already adverted. While both agree in 
an orUin by generation, growth by nutrition, and 
a termination by deatb ; in nn organized struc- 
ture, and an inieriial living pi ineiplc, they differ 
ill the power with which tlie living principle is 
ondowed, and the eflTects it is capable of exeiting. 
In the plant it is limited, so far as we afb capable 
of tracing it, to the properties of mere irritability 
And contractility : in the animal it superadd^ to 
these properties those of muscularity, sensation, 
and vuluutaiy motion. 

Animals differ flrom animals in the greater or* 
less perfection with which the faculties connected 
svithxatisation are allotted to them. Man differs 
from, End is raised above the wlM>le, by the pos- 
flessiOit of a rationai and immortal spirit 

The various olassiflcttioits nader which these 
departments are usually eonsidered, are best dis- 
outmed under the sefjarate articles of the depart- 
ments tbeqiseh’es. We bava therefore already 
potioed pfejfi’ts under Botsmv, and fosaila under 
MiNiRAu^y,and shall reserve the cTassiffoatioii 
of aninml^for ZooLoqvj while the pros^ut article 
may M reiferded as a general introdoction to tbe 
whole/ 

. KiroHA, noKuoii. u (be teastUe »r 


1. To invest with the privileges of native sub- 
jects {Dacies). 2, To make easy like things 
natural {South.). 

NATURALLY, ad. (from natural.) 1. 
According lo unassisted nature {Law). 2. 
Without affectation 3. Spon- 

taneously : without art. 

NATURALNESS, s. (from natural) 1. 
The state of being given or produced by na- 
ture {South.). I?. Conformity to truth and 
reality; not airectation 

NATURE, s. {natura, Latin.) 1. An 
imaginary bein^ supposed to preside over the 
material and animal world ( Cowley). ^ Q. The 
native state or pro|)erties of affy thing, by 
which it is discriminated from oltiers (Hale\ 
3. I'he constitution of an aniinated body 
{ShahPeare). 4- J^isjMsition of mind ; tem- 
per (Skakspeare). Th^. regular coarse of 
things tShakspearr). 6. The compass of na- 
tural existence (Gtonv . ) . 7- The constitution 
and appeasanceof things {Reynolds\t ff. Na- 
tural affectidh. or reverence {Pope). • g. The 
state or operation of the material world (Pope). 
10- Sort; species (J)ryden). 11. Sentimenu 
or imaj^' adapted lo nature^ nr conformable to 
tnilh and reality Mddtron). l$.PIwsics (Phjfe)* 
Thtis'^iivn^rding to Mr. Boyle, nat^e 
tiks eigisk’ metot tignificadoffs i it 
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'tnedp l.'For the author of nature, wh^tho 
whoolmen .call Natura Naiorans, beiiig; the 
aaohe with God.. 2^ the* nature of a thing 
we somettfuiea mean ita^ eisenoe ; that the 
aurtbotes which make it what it is« whether 
the .thing be corporeal .or-not^ as when we 
atiemnt to define the nature of a fluid, of a 
iriangle*. Sec, 3, Sometimes we confound 
that which a man has by nature with what 
accrues to him by birth; as when we say» that 
such ST man i$. noble by nature. 4. Some- 
times we take nature for an internal principle 
of motion ; as when we say, that a stone by 
nature fails to the earth. 5. Sometimes we 
understand, by nature, the established course 
of things. 6. Sometimes wc take nature for 
uti aggregate of powers belonging to a body, 
especially a living one ; in which sense phy- 
sicians say, that nature is strong, weak or 
spent ; or that, in such or such diseases, na- 
ture left to herself will perform the cure. 7. 
Sometimes we use the term nature for the uni- 
verse, or whole system of the corporeal works 
of God ; as when it is said of a phoenix, or 
chiitiera, that there is no such thing in na- 
ture. 8. Sometimes ton, and that most com- 
monly, wc express by the word nature a kind 
of semi-deity, or other strange kind of being. 

If, says the same philoisopher, I were to 
propose a notion of nature, less ambiguous than 
those already mentioned, and with regard to 
which many axioms relating to that word may 
be conveniently iinderstoml, 1 should flrst dis- 
tinguish between the universal and the (larticu- 
lar nature of things. Universal nature I would 
dedne to be the aggregate of the bodies that 
make up the world in its present state, consi- 
dered as a principle ; by virtue whereof they 
act and suffer, according to the laws of motion 
prescribed by the Author of all things. And 
this makes way for the other subordinate no- 
tion ; since the particular nature of an indivi- 
dual consists in the general nature applied to 
a distinct portion of the universe ; or, which 
is the same thing, it is a particular assemblage 
of the mechanical properties of matter, as 
figure, motion,* &c. 

' ^fature is but a name for an effect 
Whose cause is God.** Cowper. 

Nearly conformable with this sentiment of 
the poet is the language of M. HaOy, who 
i^ays, ** This word, nature, which we so fre- 
quently employ, must only be regarded as an 
abridged manner of expressing sometimes the 
tesults of the laws to which the Supreme Being 
has subjectccl the universe; at others, the col- 
lection pf beings which have sprung from bis 
hands. Nature^, contemplated tims under 
its true aspect, is no longer a subject of cold 
aod. barren speculation with respect tojno^ 
^lals: the,sttwy of its productions, or oT its 
phenbmeiut,isnQ longer bounded to enlSgjileji- 
ing the mind ; it afieeb the heart, by kin4hng 
tbereiu sentiments of reverence and xutmira* 
(ion At the sight of so man^ wonders, bearing' 
ajoch v^ble characters, of jtfi inflnue power 
^ fud wisdopi. Such was the disposUioa thai 
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was eoltivated by the great Kfewtop|||^i»« 
after haViUig consideredlhe mutual ebnhb^tiipit 
which sol^ijits between eflects and thcit 
which makes all the particulars concur to ihr 
harmony of the whole, be elevated his. miod 
to the idea of a Creator and Prime hlover of 
matter, and enquired of himself why nature 
had made nothing in vain t whence it hap- 
pens that the sun, and the planetary bodies, 
gravitate t|ke one towards the other, without 
any intermediate dense matter 1 and, how it 
could be possible that the eye should be con- 
structed without the kuowlcdve of optics, or 
the organ of hearing without tiie intelligence 
of sounds? See the Introduction to m&y*s 
Natural Philosophy, translated by Gregory. 

Nature (Laws of), are ceruin axioms, or 
general rules, of motion and rest, ol>servcd by 
natural bodies in their actions upon one an- 
other. Of these laws, sir 1. Newton has esta. 
blisherUhrce. See Axioms. 

NATU'RITY. s. (from fiafure.) The 
state of being produced by nature : not used 
{Brown), 

NA'VAL. a. {naval, Fr. navu/b, l^tin.) 
1. Consisting of ships (IFa//fT). 2. Belong- 
ing to ships {Temple), 

Naval architecture. See Siiii*- 

BUILDING. ' 

Naval camp, in [antiquity, a fortifica- 
tion, consisting of a ditch and (virapet on the 
land side, or a wall built in the form of a se- 
micircle, and extended from one point of the 
sea to another. This was suinetimes defended 
with towers, and beautified with gates, through 
which they issued forth to attack their ene- 
mies. Homer hath left us a remarkable de- 
scription of the Grecian foriiBcations of this 
sort, in the Trojan war, beginning at v. 436. 
Iliad x. 

Then, to secure the camp and naval powers, 
'I’hey rais’d embattled walls with lofty tow’rs : 
From space to space were ample gates around. 
For pas.sing chariots ; and a trench profound. 
Of large extent ; and deep in earth below 
Strong piles infix’d stood adverse to the foe. 

PoPE’sTransl. 

Naval crown, among the ancient Ro- 
mans, a crown adorned with figures of prows of 
ships# conferred on persons who in sea engage- 
ments first boarded the enemy's vessel. See 
Crown. 

Naval STORES, comprehended all those 
particulars made use of, not only in the royal 
navy, but in every other kind pf navigation ; 
as timber and iron for shippingi pitdb,. tar, 
hemp, cordage, sail-cloth, gunpowder, ord- 
nance, and Are-arms of every sort, ship-chand- 
lery Wares, See, 

Naval tactics, the military operations 
of fleetsi : See Xactics (Naval). 

NAVAN, 'a borough, post, and fair town 
of Ireland, in the county of Meath and pro- 
vince of , Leinster situated about 23 miles 
north-west of Ddblin, on the river Boyne, it 
consists of two chief streets, which intersect 
each othqr ' at right The Tholsel, or 
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tovtrnWlise, is a handsomr stone building. 
This place was formerly in 'great repute, and 
walled by Hugh de Lacy. An abbey for re?- 
gul.ir canons, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, 
was erected here ; bin whether antcccdeiil to 
the end of the 12th century is not certain. 

NA V AKINO, a strong and populous town 
of the Morea, with an excellent large bar- 
hour, defended by two forts. It is sealed on a 
hill, near the sea, eight miles N.E.^f Modon, 
and 17 N.W.of Ccron, Lon. 21.40 E. Lat. 
37- N. 

N A V ARRE, a kingdom of Europe, lying 
between France and Spain, and divided into 
the Upper and Lower. 'Hte Upper belongs 
to Spain, and is 7 .^ miles in length and OO iu 
breadth. The air is more mild, temperate, 
and wholesome than in the neighbouring 
provinces of Spain ; and, though a moun- 
tainous country, it is fertile, abounding in all 
sorts of game, and i;i iron mines. It ij di- 
vided into five diitricls, whose capit.il toiviis 
are Painpeluoa, Ebtella, Tudcla, Olita, and 
St. f^ui sra. Lower Navarre belongs to France, 
and is now the department of the Lower Py- 
refieeri. It is separauu from Spanish Natarre 
by the Pyrenees, and is a mouruaiimus, barren 
country, 20 iitilea in length and 12 in lireudili. 
From this country tin* late king of France 
took his otlier t’.ilc of king of Navarie. See 
Palais, Sr. 

Navarur (Peter), a warrior in the Uith 
century, born in Biscay. After being a sea- 
man, be entered into liie service of eardinal 
Aragon as valet, and next seived in the ariiiy 
of the Florentines, and I'r.en engaged in the 
sea service, lie was employed tiy GonsaUo 
de jCordova in the Nenjinliiau wars, as cap- 
tain, and he conlnbutcfl much to the taking 
of Naples. 'Hie em;xror f .avehii?i the domains 
of Alvvto, i;i Naplv:-, I'loin which he asssumed 
the name of Navorre. lie afterwards sailed 
against the Moors of Africa, and took possc.**- 
sion of Oran, Tripoli, and other places; hut 
part of his army wms (kfca*c(l by the Moori^^h 
cavalry. His camjiaidiis in Italy afut.vards 
were unfortunate, and he was taken at the 
battle of Ravenna, 1512. 'flie ill lieatinorit 
pf the Spanish king dflrriniiiul h.im to enter 
into the service of Franrii- L In In', .iiteinpt 
to relieve Genoa he was taken by tl'e im»,c- 
rial troops, and for three ve.in, langui'hed in 
the dungeons of (iiluf, till the irealy of Ma- 
drid i^et him free, lie wa'i taken prisoner at 
the retreat of A%ersa, and a^.d'i .'■out to the 
dungeons of Qiuf. Here his life was spared 
by the duke of Orange, in ion for his 

niisrortunes and his valour. Ik died soon after; 
though some assert that he was ^^rallgled in 
his bed. 

NAUCGRIS, in the entomological system 
of Fabriciusf a tribe of the genus NTepa, 
which sec. 

fJAUCRATIS, a city of Egypt, on the left 
side of the, Canopic mouth of the Nile, cele- 
braterl for its commerce. No ship was per- 
mitted, tio land at smy other place, but was 


obliged to sail directly to tlie city, there tb de« 
posit its cargo. 

NAUDE (Gabriel), was descended from a 
good family, and born at Paris, February IS, 
1600 . His jiarcnta observing his fondness for 
reading and • inclination to letters, resolved to 
breed him in that way; and accordingly sent 
him to a religious community, to leat^i the first 
rudiments of grammar ami the principles of 
Christianity. Thence he was rcipoved to the 
universily, where he a))p 1 ied himself with great 
success to classical learning ; and hiving 
learned philosophy, was created master of arts 
very young. As soon as he had finMted his 
course in philosophy, he remained some time 
at a stand what profession to chno»e, being ad- 
vised by his fneiuls to divinity; bin bis incli- 
nation being more turned to physic, lie fixed 
at length upon that fi'culiy. However, this 
choice did not prevent iiim Uom iiididgiiig his 
genius in other branches of learriini;: in re.i- 
liiv, the plan of his studies x^as \ery extensive, 
sniied to liL cmnpr^ iieiisive talciitsand iudefu- 
tig.iblc industry: and he soon di‘'iingi]i.shed 
himself therein so much, ti'at Menryde Mes- 
mes, ptcsidcnl a moriier, hearing his cliurnc- 
ter, made him keeper of bis library, and took 
him into lii< l.iinily. Naiid*' was the more 
pleased with this post, as it gave him an op- 
|>ortiuiiiy,of gratifying his hooki l* i iste in ge- 
nera!, audatilie same time furm.htt) iiini both 
with means and kimre to improve luinself us 
l;e could wibh, in the science whicli he had 
embraced in particular, llcipiiited it in 
iu order to go to Farina to |;crrect hlni^.'lf 
therein: bui he did not continue Iona in that 
university, the death of his I itner and his do- 
mestic dflairs catling him back to Paris before 
the expiration of the year. 

In the faculty r.f physic ap|)ointcd him 
to make the ciistniiuuy disi’otinc on the lecep- 
tioii of lier‘uti:Ues ; uhich perionnance en- 
tirely answi red ihv.*ir e.\pec!mions from him, 
and was mode public. in cardinal 

Bagni made him his librari ui and Latin secre- 
tary, and carried him wiili liini to Rome in the 
spring of that year. Naude continued in this 
service till the de uh of the cardinal, xxhicli 
happened July 24, 114 1 ; and in the intertill 
made an o.cursiim to Padua, to take his? doc- 
tor of phyfle*.s Uegr-'C, in order to support with 
a better grace tl'.u qiialiiy with which he had 
been honoured by Louis XI If. xvho had made 
him his physician. The ceremony of this ap- 
pointment was perfi^nned March 2.5, l633, 
and \vc have the speech he pronounced on the 
occasion. After the death of his patron he 
had thoughts of returning rx) France ; hut was 
detained in Italy by several .ndvnnrageous oflers 
made to him by persons of consideration in 
that countiy. Among these he preferred those 
of cardinal Barberini, and closed with his 
eminence. However, as ^o^lx, as cardinal 
Richelieu sent for him to be Iris librarian, he 
immediatety returned to Paris ; but he hap- 
pened not tobe]on*g in the service of the prime 
minister^ if it be true that he arrived at P^ria 
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in March 1(542, since cardinal Rirhelieo died 
in Uecenih(;r luilowing : notwiitiaianding, he 
auccceded to the like under Mazaiine, for 
wham he formed a most rich library, which he 
raised from the first voluiTie in the s|jace of 
seven years to tne number of 40.000. Chris- 
tiana/ queen of Sweden, who set herself to 
draw into her dnininions all the liu-rati of Ku- 
rojjc, pTocurifl a proposal to be inad» to Nande 
of hting her lioriiry keeper; and as he w:i:> 
then out of ah employ, he accepted tlio propo- 
sal, <iiul went to C<ip. Hut lu; soon grew out 
of humour with !iis residence in Sw’cden: the 
manners of ibe |>ei)j:Ie, so lery dilV^rent from 
his, gave him great disgust; and seeing Fiance 
become inoie quiet ili.in it ha«l bcLMi, he; re- 
to return. Aec mlingly tu’ quitted 
yweden loa-... d with presents (rom thetjiieeii, 
and |^•J^■^ons<)f d!stiiic;i«m : hut the fa- 

tigue nt th^* journey threw him into a fever, 
which ol)hgv.d hhn lo stop at Abbeville; and 
he died tiieic Inly ’J(), 

A** Li) li:s ehar.jnei, ho was very prudent 
and regidar in hi-> conduct, s» her, never drink- 
ing .i jy thing iioi water Study was hi^ priu- 
cipjl occujMtiou, and he was inderd a true 
Jhliuo fU'roruini so that he imdcrstood them 
])erfei .ly wdl. lie ike his mind with great 
freed' Mi, and that ir ed<7m soiiuMimcs showed 
ilsvif upon rt-ligions snlijecu, in such a man- 
ner as might have ot’CM'jinned some disadvan- 
la.jeons tlt^aights of r.iin ; l)ut the christiua 
‘‘I'Miiiiients III which he din! led some to he- 
lie\e iluit iiu heart never was corrupted, and 
had m di.ue in the free expressions which 
.M) Meiimes escapid from him; e peeiallyjii the 
philosophical radlerics which passed sometimes 
hLlween him, (hiy F.iii i, .and (ras^eiidi. He 
wrote a gie.u numljer of book*, a catalogue of 
which iiMv be seen in Niceron*s Memoirs, 
ioui. 'x. Voltaire says, that ** of all his books, 
the Apologie d^s grands Hoiiiiiics accu«^s de 
!M igie is .ilmo.H the only one wiiicli continues 
to be reail.” 

Nauue (Philip), well known as an able 
professor of nialliemalics at Herliii in the se- 
venleeiilh and early part of Ihe eishteenth cen- 
tury, was born at Mel/, in Lorrain, in the 
year At the age of about twelve he 

was taken into tiie service of the court of 
Ky.senach, in the capacity of page, and ation- 
dant on the young princes. In this situation 
Ids hehaviour sveured him the csieciri of all 
who knew him ; and while he. continued' here 
he learned the Geniian language, svhieh after- 
wards proved of great n^'C to him. When bo 
had spent about four years at Eyscn.ich, his la- 
ther chose to lake him home ; hut how he was 
<;iiiplu)ed diirins; the neKthfteeii years of his life 
wc are not iufoimcd. We arc only told that 
his father had neither the intention nor the 
moans of afibrdipg him a learned education ; 
hut that, notwUt’istanding the disadvantage.s of 
his conditioD, having an unconquerable thirst 
for knowledge, he becanric his own muster, and 
made considerable prohcieiicy iu dilferciit' 
branches of learning, particularly in the ma« 
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thematical sciences. As he was in p^Hliplc a 
proiestant, when the edict of Nuntes was Te* 
voked in iGa.j, he left France with hi.'»' wife 
and young ciiild, about niiie mouths old, and 
residefl about ivyo years at llanau. Hence ha 
removed to Heilin, where ne co>itraci.A.d an in- 
timacy with Al, L.mgerheUi, iiiiitliciiiatictaii 
to the court, and iiuor to ihe |i«g.;s. 'iliis 
gcndeniaii, who knew iiow conwrMut he was 
with the scicii'ces, udviyjd ni.n to open a mu* 
thcmaiical .school, and lecomuKnakd pupils to 
iiiin. In l(iS7 tie received .m appomiiueiit 
to tench arithmetic uml me clcineiiis of the 
iiiathemaUcs at the cnliege of Joucliuu ; and 
ill Kiyi) lie Wits nnulc secretary interpreter. 
Up>)n the death .oi M. Langerheld not many 
yearwiftcrwards, M. i\audo Murceeded him in 
l(K)o, both in his employments at court, and 
the piofe-.^orsliip in the Aeademy in .'sciences. 
In 1701 'lie was elected a inemb.*r of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences ; uiul in 1704, when the 
king lounded the Academy of Princes, AI. 
Natide was attachid to it by a i^i'Ccial pate.it, 
us professoi ol ntailicmaiics. ifi: dual at i>erliii 
in i7-9, at the age of sexcniy-liM*, highly re- 
sjHjeied for his iii(egri«y .oal gencidl execliemSe 
of character. Though the m iilu'inalics eiiieliy 
occupied his aiU-nti«m, b.e was not unacquauiled 
with the other •>cumxi, ai.d .is he was ztaious 
for the religion winch he (uofe^sed, be bad 
made dixiuity his panieular siiuly, aiul writ- 
ten several treati;^es on religious unil moral sub- 
jects. In malheinuUes, ins sole pnhlicaiion 
was Hleiueuts of Geometry in qiiario, writ- 
ten in (yerman, and printed at Beilin for 
the use of the Academy of Piinces; and some 
smaller pieces, wdiicii a|;|u\aeii at diilerciit 
periods in iJie Miscidl.uica Berolincosia. 
Among bis theological and moral prodiiciirms 
were. Sacred Moditatioiis, ll>9t>, 12mo. ; 

Hvungelical Morality, io vo- 

Itiuit's, 12tno. ; The Saveuign Perfection of 
GchI in his Divine Aunbules, ami the perfect 
Integrity of iheScripnires, in the ^.ensc iiiuiii- 
tained by the lirst Uefl.rmer^, iti two 

volumes, l'*;mo. wriitc.i ag.miM Al. Bayic; 
which, being aUaL-keti ill a I'Jino. pamphlet, 
he defended in A (collection of Objections 
to the Treatise on the SoveieigH Perfection of 
(yod, with Au'^wers to the same, l/OJ), l2mo.; 
An Examination of two 'iVvaiises of M. dc 
Placetre, 1713, in tuo volume'', l^mo.; Dia- 
logue in Solilurlo, partly iranslaied from the 
Dutch of William 'rediiik, 1717, IVmo, ; 
A llefulation of the Philo-'jphical Coinmen- 
tarv, 1718, l2ino. &c. (British E'tr^do.) 

Nave. s. (uap, Saxon.) 1. Tnc middle 
part of the wheel in which the axle moves 
(Shtikspeare). 2. (from navis, nave, old 
French.) 'llie middle part of the church dis- 
tinct from the aisles or wings (Ayiiffe), 

NAVEL, in anatomy, the centre of the 
lower part of the abdomen ; being that part 
where the umbilical vessels passed out of the 
placenta of the mother. See Anatomy and 
Midwifery, 

Navel-gall. In farriery, an injurysus- 
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taineHippn the centrical pailt of the back-bone, 
corresponding with th«.|>art belo^v, whence 
the name, it is always occasioncxi^ by tb(! 
fmd of the saddle being in itself too wide (and 
deficient in stui&ng,) letting the iron-work of 
the treec ome into contact with the spine; or 
from a lone and constant use of a roller in the 
stable, till naving lost the elasticity of its stuf- 
fing, it then becomes sufficiently hard, parti- 
cularly with too tight bnckliriSy to occasion the 
injury, which is olien productive of much 
trouble and vexation. 

NAVELWOllT (Venus’s), in botany. See 

COTYLJEnON dudXJYNOCJLOSSOM. 

NAVEW, ill botany. See Urassica. 

NAl/GHT. »i. (iialu., naphihr, Saxon.) 
Bad; corrupt; worthless {Hooher), 

Naught, s. Nothing. This is commonly, 
though iinproperlv, written ntmgtU {Shak.), 

NA'.UCHTlllY. ad. (from naughty.') 
Wickedly ; corruptly. 

NA'i/GH riNESS. (from naughty.) 
Wickedness; badness {^Sidney). 

NA'UGliTY. a. (from naught.) Bad; 
wicked ; corrupt (Sidfif-y). 

NAUGUKll, in ludstiology. Sec Ant E- 
LOFE. 

NAVICULAll VALVE, s. In botany. 
Cymbiformis valvula. A boat-shaped valve. 
As in isatis and thlaspi. 

NAVICULAIIE OS. (nuiiculans, from 
namcula, a little boat). Or scapholdcs, A 
bone of the carpus and tarsus is so called from 
its supposed resemblance to a boat. See Car- 
pus and Tarsus. 

NAVlEll ( Peter Tonssaint); of St. Dizicr, 
died at Chalons •sur-Marnc, 1779* He is 
known for his discovery of nitroius eilier, and 
the combination of merrury with iron, hi- 
therto regarded as im|)Ossibi1ities. In epide- 
mical disord^ his prescriptions were very suc- 
cessful ; and to the truest meekness and mo- 
desty he united the highest humanity. He 
wrote a dissertation on common diseases — ob- 
servations on the softening of the bones — re- 
flections on the danger of hasty burials, and 
the abuses of interments in chinches — anti- 
dotes against arsenic, 2 vols. 12ino. A'c. 

NA'VIGABLE. a. {navigable , French.) Oi- 
pableofbeing passed byshipb orlmts C/?a/cxg/i). 

NATIGAULENKSS. s. navigable.) 
Capacity to be passed in vessels. 

To N A' VI GATE. v. ft. (navigo, Lat, navi- 
ger, Fr.) To sail ; to pass by water {Arhuth.). 

To NA’VIGATE. v. a. To pass by sht^ 
or boats 

NAVIGATION (navigalio), from navigo^ 
compouiidftl of naois, a ship, and ago, to govern 
or manage), the art of conducting a ship from 
one port to another; and <'om prizes the method 
of giving to the vessel the desired direction by 
means of the^ sails and rudder, or seamanship ; as 
well as the mode of ascertaining the relative situ- 
ation of the ship at any assigned time and the 
future course, s<> as to reach her place of destina- 
tion with safety and expedition. To. the latter' 
department, however, in compliance with cus- 
tom',: our pre'»cnt researches must be limited. 

The anirquity and utility of navigation are ab- 
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knowledged by all ; and the ait was protabiT 
cultivated by several cotemporary tribes, inbo# 
biting the.seaooast, unknown to one another; if 
so, the circumstanoe accounts (or different au- 
thors ascribing tka invention to different persons 
and nations. We. may however now despair of 
ascertaining how 

From darkest tinres her humble birth she 
drew/* 

It is generally admitted that the Fhmnicians 
were the lirst people who applied themselves 
assiduously to the cultivation of navigation, and 
had they not been so extremely tenacious of the 
kiiuwlcdge they acquired, their success might not 
only have been higlily beiiciicial to the mughbour- 
ing nations, hut the civilized world would have 
been gratilicd by it, and in reiurn would have 
done ample justice to their genius and enterprize* 
However, their great lu'cannrn, m<itnred by the 
pcrsrveianee of ages, would have been lost when 
Alexander subdued Tyre and Sidon, on account of 
the illiberal jealousy with which it was concealed 
from the rest of the world, had not their Cartha- 
ginian descendants preserved it in a distant cor- 
ner of Africa. 

Akxandiin, intended by its *buiu1er, not only 
to perpotii.ite his name, but lik'^wise to be the 
grand empoiium rif the eastern and the westein 
commerce, next flickers through the gloom 
and in consequence of the exertions of the Alex- 
audri.'ins to accoinplisli this ainple inti'iitioii, im- 
vigalioii began to dawn in F.gypt, Yet the Car.r 
tliuginians,whoi(dieritedilu!phoniigi.'in propensity 
to cultivate the .vrt, eclipsed the Egyptians as well 
as the Grecians in nautical knowledge and expe- 
rience, and by degrees acquired those vast re- 
spqrces which enabled them so long to withstand 
the Ro^an power. During the obstinate struggle 
betw(^fin Carthago and Ropie, the jflrst germs of 
the art appeared in Italy. 

The destruction of Carthage, and battjp of Ac- 
tium, consigned navigation and commerce to the 
Romans : when the latter was left to the exertions 
of subject provinces, and the former was only 
cultivated to aid their favourite views of universal 
dominion : and upon the* ruin of that empire na- 
vigation shared the fate uf literature sod the ofher 
arts. ' ' . 

When the harbaiian Attila destroyed Aquilea, 
Mantua, Treviso, Verona, and other adjuceut 
cities, such of the inbobrtauta as esoap^ the 
slaughter fled to the islands of thfir jeoait,- 
where they"* took up their residence, and founded 
Venice. Here navigation and commerce .revived 
from the general wreck, and passed successively 
to the Genoese, Hans TownS| Portuguese, Spa- 
niards, Englisli, and Dutch. " 

Still navigation was very imperfect, although 
the improvements maile in the saili and rigging 
bad 8uperse«led the rowers; and the niariner's 
compass^ invented about 1260, had encouraged 
the navigator to lauucb boldly into the watery 
expanse : yet geometry, trigonometry, and astro- 
nomy, whteh institute Uie grooml-work of the 
method whereby the mariner discovers his situa- 
tion, were not auffloiently matured to be subsei> 
vient to bii purpose: but, this period, 

while be was tFaveraiiig the j^tesa ocean, of 
exploring unknown shores, the student was no less 
afsidnons to enrich,tbe haven-flnding art with hid 
researcheii*: and.the application of the mathema- 
I'lical scicfncesj with the mvciiiion of auitableand 
accurate ioatruflleiits, soon enabled the uavigatmr 
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%E> determiM litt 'Situation with tolerable preci- 
■ion. 

Perhapf the progresa of navigation has not 
been «*qual to that of the other arts, which may 
be owing tn the seaman’s confidence in the me* 
tho^ sanctioned by those he reverences, accom- 
panied by an inability to comprehend how a 
landuian should improve his art: be this as it 
may, the comparative perfection to which naviga- 
tion is arrived, is mure partimliiily attributable 
to the genius uiid labours of Mi. Kdward Wright, 
Mr. James Gregory, and Dr. Edinnnd Halley, 
who perfected Mercator’s chart, and pninted out 
true methods of computing the longitude from the 
dead reckoning ; John Napier, baron of M«TChis- 
ton, and Mr. Henry Briggs, who inventi:d and 
perfeiited the iogaritlims ; James Hadley, esq* 
who published the <|nadrant that l>ears his name, 
and the rev. Dr. Maskelyne, under the com- 
missioners of longitude, who devisediand esta- 
blished the nautical almanac. 

The authors who have written upon navigation 
are numerous, both in Kneland an<l upon the 
continent ; yet if we except an ingenious treatise 
upon the longitude by Dr. Andrew Mackny, and 
the valuable tables (or navigation and nauticiil 
astronomy, by Joseph do Meiiduxa Rios, esrp 
every thing of any moment tii the various vo- 
lumes may be found in Mr. «Fohii Robertson’s 
excellent treatise. Thfc8«», with the Nautical Al- 
manac, Requisite Tablc.^, and Biitish Marinci-*s 
Guide, by Or. Maskelyne, may be considered a 
votnplete library for a navigator* 

Having taken a cursory rctro-spect of the slow 
and now obscure steps by which navigation at- 
tained its present nioditicaliun, we proceed to 
develope the principles upon which the navigator 
founds the computations which ascertain the 
ship’s relative position ; and, at the same time, 
from those principles to deduce the modes of cal- 
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48 feet, and allow half a second for tniwng'tbe- 
glass after the stray line is out, or, which 
^ ^h mg, use glasses which ruw nut in 

29 J" In short, the result of tliis fundMiienlal 
nperarion is very unerrtain, and a method free 
from liic nspective defects of sm-l> as have been 
proposed, is a dcHidpratum in navi«atioii. 

Cotton lines have heuii rccninineiulixl, and par* 
ticularly adopted, as being U-ss liable to vary in 
leiiglh; but the extension of beuipeii lines by 
draught, and contructioii by moisture, is much too 
considerable to be ncgk-cti'il by the na\ igator ; 
besides which, the tempeiatnre of tiie atmosphere 
may alfect the glass to about uiie-sixth of the 
whole time of running our. |r is thereibre highly 
requisite to (‘xninine both line and glass, from time 
to time, end if cither or both he found erroneous, 
the true distance may notwithstanding be obtained. 

For, putting g » 50'",^ ~ the time measured 
by the erroneous glass, k » 48 (cet, k « the 

length of an iiincciiratc knot, and o » the com- 
puted (listMiii'e the ship has sailetl during the time 
the ermr is udinitted to have existed. Tbon, 

(1) When tlie glass is foutui inaccurate, aud the 
line correct* 

Because the excess or defect of n will be di- 
rectly as g, it will be as D : : ti ; « 

"**" g 

the true distance. 

Ex. Ttic distance run hy the log is 80 miles, 
and (he glusb is i'i>mul to run out in 24^ Re- 
quired the tnu* <li»tiiuce ? 

Here 5 X 20 s» 1 00 miles, the true 

distance. 

(2) When the line is inaccurate and the glass 
correct. 

The error in the distance will be reciprocally as 
the excess or delect of the line, therefore k : i : : 


culation. 

' 1. When a ship begins a voyage, the first thing 

which presents itself to the computist is to ascer- 
tain the distance, or space pass^ over in some 
determinate time, for which pmpose half a mi- 
nute is usually a.ssumcd for the unit of time, and 
o proportionate segment of a nieridUui for the unit 
of space, which last dimension is called a knot. 
The mutual relation being so adjusted, that for 
every knot of the log-line which is run out in half 
a minute, so many miles does the ship sail in nii 
hour, ndmitting her velocity continues uniform 
foriliat space of time; but this, together with 
currents and heave of the sea, <thc judicious navi- 
gator will take into consideration. 

Compariog the results of various mensurations, 
the, length of a degree in these latitudes appears 
to be about 365244 feet, see Phil, Transa. for 

365244 

1795, p.49]: therefore a nautical mile isa**-— — *> 

* 60 
« 6087*4 feet, and consequently the space cor* 

’ C0fi7.4 

responding to balf a minute in time *»-— — - 

oOX • 

■>50*725 feet, or 50 feet 8^ inches neatly, which 
ought to be the length of a knot, could the dis- 
tance sailed be ^eecurately, measured : but the 
drift of the lpg»«mb the surface of the water in 
the direction wind ; the weight of the line, 
and the friction ce the reel, nil tend to render the 
distance, as given by the tog,«less than it ought 
to be 1 Ibr this reasun,- and liheivise becanse it.ir 
safest to have thoreckmiinga-liei^^of the ship,^ 
coiDpetaat|ttdges divide their linsh Into knots of 


D : the true distance* 

K 48 

Ex. The distance run is 150 miles, and tiie 
length of the knot 45 feet. Required the true 
distance > 

45 X 1.50 

Here >■* 140*625 miles, the true dia- 

48 

tance, 

(3) When both the glass and line are found to 
be inaccurate*. 

By cotiipouuding the foregoing anuiogies 
f ; o ; ; c : — thc distaiicc corrected for 

^ L 

error m glass, and a ; « ; : — « 

^ gx 

30d* , SDifc lOnJfc . 

or , the true* distance* 

48g 1% 

Ex. The dist,mce sailed by the log is 20(1 
miles, the glass runs 33'^ and t he knot uieasuret; 
42 feet. Required the true distance? 

Here = 159.09 miles, th. 

8X33 

tme distance. 

2. The course a ship steers is ascertained by 
the mariner’s compass (see Compass);* But as the 
magnetic north seldom coincides with the true, 
in order therefore to determine the angle which 
the ship actually makes with tjie meridian, it m 
requisite that the deviation or voriation of the 
. npints of the compass from the correspoa^iing 
pQlinU of the horizon should be knowu. 
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To inustrate the methods of solving this ini- suu's polar riistance, and the nnjHc prs the* 1a« 
portaiit pi'ohirtn, let Fig. 1. Pi. 11 4. he a stereo- titude are given. As it would he extraneous to 
graphic projection of the sphere on the plane of investigate formula, which decidedly' belonu: to 
the horizon, the north, east, south, and west another dcjiaitinent of scii nee, W'o therefore refer 
points of which are represented by N.K. S.W”. to any of the niiuicriuis treatises • n the theory of 
respectively, z being the ob:«erveiN /enitli, p the trigoiioinet*-y, ivheie it will be ft>nnd denaoiist rated 
elciated pole, Sc-,- a parallel of declination, S that cobinn pts: eos'ine ; ; radius; bin.* l S the 
the tiue place of the suu at rih’iig, and s' his amplitude, or cosine sn th*. aziinuth ; lu-iice 10 + 
plac^c as pointed out by the coiiipass ut ilie same logar. eo-^. PS + romp lujr. cos. = h-g. sine 
moment. 2E : But the log. secant — - If) =* the coiiip ernent 

Then is p.i the true amplitude, ez' the magtie- of the logarithmic cosine, t licit foro log. cos. pZ -f* 
tic amplitude, and zs', their ditferuicr, the varia- lug. sec. peZ — l >g. sine l-z. 
tioii. Now, in order to determine ez. and finally That i«., The logarithniie niim of the true am- 
ZZ' iVi m the latitude of the ship, and the dt cliiia- plitnde U crpial to the sum of th'j lop.uiilunio 
tiou >f the .sun, whieh nm the cu'domaiy data; sine of the declination and logaiiilunie secant of 
in the quadraiital spheric triangle pez, pS = the the latitude. 

Example. July 2Uh, ISIO, in latifudc 50** N. longitude 35® W about a qiiarfcr after four o’clock 
A.m. the Mun was ob.sorvcd to rise E.N.E., allowance being made for semt<^ianicter. Required the 
variation ? 

Siii)*.'i dec! (nation July 24!h, at noon 19® 59' 

Equation to 7j Inuirs from iiooii -f- 4 4 

to35°\V. - - - 13 

Reduced declination - . - 20® 2 Sine - , - 9-.>3474'V2 

Latitude - - . . 5U Secant 10 - - -1919325 

True amplitude EZ - - E. 32 12-^ N. Sine - - - 9 7266777 

hlaguclic iimpliluJc Ez' - E. 22 30 N. 


V.iri.ition - - - - 9 42^, West, h- ca*i«‘(* tlie ina jnetic place of tlic son 

is more tlistant fjom the noilh than the true, the ob^i'i vation In io^ m.idc in tl»e eastern Ik. tni ■sphere. . 

Were greater a<*cii racy required, the hoii/on- ii< tie az.niuih skt I>v Oh'S!. r\ati mi, as befire, and 
tal icIVactioii, paraliuv, luMghl of the i ye, and dedeecs the true :i/iniut'i szbt Iroin the lutitnde, 
latitude of the «>hip, oiigiit to he taken into ac- s»in\ nll-hidc, ami dcelin-ition : Viaving in the 
count, whieh would lender the triangle oblique : *:pliciie tiungle <7PZ, PZ ~ lh(* iNunploniciit of the 
ihereforc to obviate their elFei ts, let the umpli- latitude, and az, aP the «*un’s zenith and polar 
tude be ohseiicd when t'.ie altitude of the suii*> tlistniices rr s|»rTti\( ly, to find the azimuth urari* 
lower liiiib is = Ir/ dip of the hniizun. gle sz-r; the lo.^aiilhniie sine ofiliel’iilf of which 

For instance, if the height ol the eye he 20 feet, is (by irigoivinK tiy) ■= A flog, .sine (l*«r + T>)-J^ 
the amplitude oiU'liL to bo s hscrvi'd when the al- log. sine 4 (IV — d) + lor, see.iut i*z -J- log. 
titiiUo of the sun’s loner liinli is 19 } minute^. sec.nit zo- »-• Uvieo the radius), o being *= ze- — 

WIfeii clouds or bozo rr uder tliis mode of solu- zj», 
tton impracticable, the iiinrincr <Aitains the. lung- 

Ex. July 25th, ISIO, in latitude 3I® ,30' N. longitude 3'|.® 10® K. a little nficr 7 o’clock A.M. 
the altitude of the sun’s lower liiiih was 23® 2o', and beuiiiig per compass E, 5® 20 S. height of the 
eye 21 feet. Required tlic varialioii ? 

Sun’s declination July 2jth, at noon 47' N. Ohservid all itiide of the sun’s l.l. - 2,3® 20' 


Equation to 5 l.ouiN 

-- 

OJL 

*2 

SiMnidininetrr 

- 

+ 

16 

to 23® 20' E. 

+ 

1 

Dip and redaction 

- 

- — 

6* 

Reduced declination 

19 

45J 

True altitude 

- 

23 

892 

Polar distance ... 

70 


Zenith distance 

- 

. 66 

SOJ 

Co-latitude 



i*z 5B’' 30 coHCcant— radius 

,0692342 


ZSenith distance 

- 


z<r 6G 30} cosecant- 

radius 

,0375748 



3> • 

Polar distapice 
Sum 

BitTerence 


i (Pfl- + D) 
i (P<r-D) 


Thii^ azinRith from soittK 
Observed azimuth 

Variation 

is to the right baud of the observed. 
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Maii^ other methods of obtaining the variation 
might be adduced, but these two arc accurate, 
easy, and*<(anetioned by cuhtom; aud are would 
not draw the attention of navigators to inventions 
which have little to recommend them but their 
novelty. 

3. Minving developed the methods of eslitnating 
the course and distance, we shall now assume 
these as data, and procewl lo invest i»ate the mode 
of obtaitiiiig from them tiic lelntive positiun of 
the ship. 

But before the line described by a ship, upon 
the surface of the ocean, with its coiu*oiiiitant 
incidents can be subjected t<i calculation, its 
nature and properties mu'^t be known : to form a 
correct idea of which, conceive 

(l.) First, that the port n bears due notlh or 
south from A; if thciefore the line which joins 
those points be produced, it will pass through the 
poles of the world, and consequently* th“ ship 
which sails in a direct line from a to u, or vice 
vc'sa, ilesrribes part of a incridinn. 

2. It* B bears due east, or w'e‘Jt from A, and 
they are eqni-distant from tlie poles of the world, 
they are consequently upon the equator: but 
if th«3 polar distauccs of the parallel ou whi(‘h 
they are situate be unequal, the line joining tiu in 
is parallel to the equator or a parallel of latitude, 
and therefore perpendicular to the inoridtans: 
lieuec, the ship which sails due east or west will 
iuH‘j!-cct the inciidiuns at riJ/ht angles, and either 
describe a portion of the equator, or of a circle 
parallel to it, 

(!>.) If the line joining A and R neither coincide 
uitii a mcridinn tior cut it at right angles: — for 
iiist.4nec, if x be the l/i/.ud, arul B the island of 
B.»rb.uioes, irhieli bear S.W. and N.K. from one 
another : a ship wliich sails in a direct course 
from tho former to the latter will not only steer 
S.W. v.hcn .she begins her voyage, but likewise 
continue S.W. or cut every irtciidian at an angle 
of 46® during hW progre'is : consequently, while 
the course coutinuc'j invariable, the ship malrs 
eiiiiaf .iiiirles with all the imridians she iiicels on 
the surface of l,ie ocean and because her track 
is do-'A-ribed upon a splunical surface, it is not 
a s! might line ; nor is it a circle ; for an oblique 
circle dpscribtd upon the surface, of the <»artlj 
makes unequal angles with all the meridians. 
(See Projection of the sphehf.); it is therefore 
requi.site, 

4, (1). To investigate the nature and properties 
of the line, described upon the surface of the 
earth, w'liich cuts all (lie mcridiaijs at equal 
angles. 

Let PQw (Fic. 2. PI. 114.) represent’ part of 
a stcrcttgraphic prujcctioii of the sphere on the 
plane of the equator, and let the curve qafop in- 
Icrscct the equidistant meri.li.njs pr, ps, pt, pv, 
Pw, making the angle pef *si*cv « pup =* paf — 
pqp. Thmi, because in every stercojirapbie pro- 
jection the lines iiiterspcting each other form 
angles, equal to the angles upon the sphere which 
they represent; the curve (japp is the represent- 
ation of the track of a ship which cuts all the me- 
ridians in the angle rflF. 

y -iw, in the equiangular, and consequently si- 
milar, triangles, par, pha, &c. to pfe, it will be 
Pq:pa:: pa: pictpu: pc:: PC: pe:: PE: 
PF ; h»'!jee pq, pa, &c. to pp are in geometrical 
proportion, while the correspcftiding arcs qr, as, 
&e. to ^ V ware (by hypothesis) in arithmetical', 
proportion: thereforOi the latter are Ute loga- 
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rithms of the former ; that is, ftR is the logaritlim 
of the ratio of ap to qp, ow the logarithm of the 
ratio of PF to Pft, and so on : consequently, the 
curve ftAFp is the logarithmic spiral or nautical 
rbimib.line. , 

5. Let PG be perpendicular to pa, and through 
the point A at which the curve iiitt:rsects pr draw 
aG, making the /i pag ciiinii j., wiiicli the 
rhumb-line makes with the im ruiiaus : then will 
the line AG coincide with an iudfiijiitcly small 
part of the ciine at A, and coiia^quently be a 
tari;rcnt to it at that point. 

Admit lliat the meridians pn, ps, &,c. lo pw 
am indefinitely near to caidi nth- r ; and from the 
points II, c, fi, F, upon pa, pii, pc, pe, demit the 
perpendiculars He, c/*, Eg, F/i: then, by siuulor 
tnan.<;lft>, AC : All:: H/; IIC:: eg: cE, 

(12 K , v), Ae -1- Ilf + &c. (= AP) : ah 

-j- HC -|- cK -f- &c. (-»« the curve afop^ : : 
Ap : Ag; whence hy ( quality, the iii(iiiite iliuinb 
AFOP is equal to the finite riuht line AG. 

l/(‘t FT. he a tangent at tiie point f» and meet 
PI. drawn pi rprndicular to PF in f. ; then, it may 
be shewn in the sariie man nor, that tbo rhumb 
FOP i'% t'qtial to tlic liglil line FI.. 

6. Now the rij'h^^-aiurli’d triangles apo, Fpf., 
having tho angle PAG in the one cqu.al to pfl in 
the other, aie similar, therefore PA*. PF:; AG 
(aop) ; FL (l*oP), or by dKisioii, PA; pa — PF 
(an) : : AG : AG — 1 * 1 . tvop — fop af), and 
alt(M-natcly pa : ag (: : cos. of angle P.Vg : ra- 
dius) : : AN : Af. 

But AN is equal to thcdiircrcncoof the l.ititudrg 
of the points A and F, \v the h*ntith of the rhumb 
intorcepied hetweon those p-dnlsor distance and 
the niigle PAG, wliich tiic rhumb mahes with the 
mcridiaris, is the course : 

Hence radius : ceisine of the course; : the dis- 
tance : dlflcrciicc of latitude. 

Thcicforc, if a ri,ffIit-angLd tiiang^c anf (Fig. 
3.) be const iiictcd, in which the hypotlxMitise ap is 
equal to the clisuiiiee run ; llic; angle at a equal 
to that which tho rhumb makes with the meri- 
dians, or course, and the pcrpciiilicular AN equal 
to the diHTerPiicc of tiv latitudes left and come to: 
any two of these being given, the third may be 
;K:curatcly dcteiinined by the above specified 
aualoay ; and that whctlu rthc eiulh be a sphere, 
s])htTuid, or anv oIIut re-^ular solid formed by 
revolving about its axis : but the third side FN or 
departure remains to be onsidered. 

This is called plane, sailing, iVoiu the common 
supposition of its being p- rfwimcd upon a piano: 
and the six cases of a plane riTht-anglcd tri;iiigle 
constitute all the varieties it a-lni'ts of. See Dr. 
Hutton's Matheinatieul aud Philosophical Dic- 
tionary, under Saii.iwg. 

Wiien the course, distance, and latitude left 
are given, the paialicl of latitude the sliip is upon 
at any assigned time may be found by piano 
sailing: but as it is likewise requisite for the 
m.aiiiicr to know upon what meridian he is at the 
s.aniHtiiTie, boeausclhe int rsection oftHose ciides 
determines bis situation ; and as plane sailing 
tn.ikea no provision for this piiipo^c, we must 
necessarily prosecute our inquiries. 

If the ship sad upon a parallel of lalihide, 
AR (l‘ig. 2.), this is, due. la-^t or west let p 
(Fig. 4.) be the pole; ilio a section par.alhd to 
the equator qwlc; pR,rw meridians iiUiUct ;'l:ng 
AB a segment of a parallel of latitude. Tlu n «'R, 
cw, and DA, DB being dinwn, the poiid/' ewit, 
BBA being I’espectivcly in the same planes, and 
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those planes parallel to one nuotbery the lines 
yrBf yrc, CR and ab» &d,,da are therefore re- 
spectively i)araltet,and the afij^les wcri BUA con- 
sequently equal i hence, by similar sectors* 

AD, the cosine of the latitude ar 
is to aB, the distance sailed* 
as Rc* the radios of the equator 
to nyv the difference of longitude: ' 

Which is the property of a right-angled plane 
triangle ABC (Fig. 5.)t in which the hypotheniise 
AC rvpresentstiie di{rerenceoflongitude,theper|ieti- 
dicnlar CB tlie distance* and the angle at c the latU 
tude of the parallel. This, from the mannerin which 
it is perforoi«d|is denominated par a Lt el s a iLi n g* 
and the varieties or cases which it admits of are* 

i l.) Cosine of the latitude : distance : ; radius : 
erence of longitude. 

(2.) Radius : difference of longitude :: cosine 
•f the latitude : distance* 

(3.) Difference of longitude : radius : : dis- 
tance : cosine of the latitude. 

Let ENF be a section parallel to dad* then cw : 
WR : : DB : BA :: EP : fn ; therefoie 

(4.) Cos. lat. A : cos. lat. N segment a a : 
segment FN, and 

(5.) Segm. AD : segm. fn cosine of latitude 
A : cos. lat. M. 

Example. The longitude of the Borlinss (near 
Lisbon) is 37' W., that of Baltimore b5* W , 
and their common latitude is 39^ ijO' N* Re- 
quired their distance ? 

Hence, by parallel sailing, IIW : AB 
niid RW:FN: 

therefore* by equality of ratios and conipOHtion, 
radius : { (cos. aK -j- br) : iditfcrence of 
longitude Kw : departure XY, or, because the 
cosine of rx is nearly equal to } (cos. aR -f- cos. 
nr) we obtain this fundamental theorem* radius : 
cosine of the middle latitude rx ; i dificrence of 
longitude : departure. 


Longitude of Baltimore • 
LoogiiiidedirtlieBorliiigE - f) al W. 

Difference of longitude - 67 llT « 4b3t 

Radius - ** s. 90^ - 10 000000^ 

Into cosine of latitude - Off 9*88844 

As the difference of longitude 4038 3*6061^ 
To the distance 3193i mit^s - 3 494C1 

7. Suppose the ship saiit upon a rhumb to- 
wards the pole* or from a to l^fFig. 3.}. The sum 
of ail the iiiterinediafeparancirs lie -f i/-f- Eg + 
fA wilt he the departure ; fn the iheridioual dis- 
tance, which ill this case is leSs ilia 11 the de- 
parture; and RW the difference of longitude; 
hence the departure, meridional distance and 
difference of longitude are all different : if she sail 
ill the opposite direction* or from F to a, the die- 
parture and difference of longitude will be the 
same as before, but the meridional distance it 
now AS* a quantity greater than the departure t 
couse<iuently, the departure luude in the voyage 
from A to F or from p to a being tlie same, ainf 
consisting every where of quantities equidifferbnt* 
the extremes of which are as ab to fn ; the sum 
of all the departures (provided each of them is 
indetiiiitely small) will therefore be a mean be- 
tween AD . PN ; or XV, the corresponding parallel 
or mean arc of the middle latitude 1ms equal to >' 
(ad fn) which therefore will nearly represent 
the uliulc departure of the voyage between a 

and F. 

: Radius : cosine of AR 
Radius : cosine of NR ; 

This is called .middle-latitude sailing, amd 
the several cases which it admits of are readily 
solved by connecting the triangles of the plane 
and parallel sailing, so that the departure may bs 
common to both. (See Fig. 6.). 


For* ill the triangle FCN, radius: cos. mid. lat. ; : diff. long. : departure* 

And, in the triangle FN A, radius : tang, course :: diff, lat. : depnitiirc ; 

Thereforo by equality (L) Oiff. long. : diff. lat'. : : tang, course : cos. niifl. lat. 

(3.) cos. mkl. lat. : tang, course : : diff. lat. : diff. long. 

(3.) Tang. course : cos^mid, lat.: : diff. long. : d'.ff. Iat,r 
And because the sides are as the sines of their opposite angles* 

(4.) Sine course : cos. mid. lat. :: diff. long. : distance. 

(5.) Distance : diff. long. : : cosine mid. lat. ; sine course. 

(6.) Diff. long.: distance sine course : cos. inid. lai. 

For an example— Suppose a ship from Ore- 8'. Could the latitude of that parallel whose are 
bv-point in latitude 58'’ 35' N. and longitude is equal to the departure be conveniently obtained 
6^ 37' W, sails N. 67' easterly, 3649 miles. Ite- to a tolerable degree of accuracy, and were the 
quired the latitude and longitude come to ? arithmetical mean of the cosines of the two 


To find the difference of latitude. 

Ratfltts - - - , 100000000 

Is to cosine of course 67'’ - 9*5918780 

As the distance 3649' 1 3-4930820 


distant latitudes equal to the cosine of theiv 
arithmetical mean; these researches might end 
with middle-latitude sailing,aiid a true chart would 
complete this department of navigation* Having 
however seen that the former is not the case, and 


To the diff. of lat. 1035' - 3*0149600 

tat of'Oreby-poiut 58“ 35' N. 58“ sy 

Diff. of latitude 17 15 N. half 8 3l\ 

LuUtttde uome to 75 15 N. mid. lat 67 12)* 
To ffiui the difference of longitude. 

Cosine of mid. lat 67'’ l;?} co. log. 0*41 16608 
Is to siue of course 67'’ - 9*9640361 

As the distance S649' - . ,3 4330830 


that the latter is not yet attained, we shall at pre- 
sent reserve our optaion of middle-latitude sailing* 
and proceed, 

9. To inquire in what manner the surface of 
the earth be delineated upon a plane* to that the 
relative position of places be preserved* and the 
necessary nautical computations perfbnncd by 
plane trigonometry. 

lnFig._4. let Fac>be a quadrant of the sphere 
whose ri^ius is cq ; pr* pw meridians* be the ra« 


To the diff. of long. G29I X - 3.7987669 

Longitude of Qreby.poiut • . .6^ 37 W. 

Dlfibiunce of longitude - • 104 51} S« 

^omiittde come to - - 97 I4| £. 


dius of a Ifsser circle parallel to tlie equator LWth 
and t^AF a rhumb. 

Suppose f|l|/w apfegmrnt of a cylinder formed 
by perpendiculars erected at every point of tbu 
equatoiiil ava wq* and idMdtibe si^iical^ae 
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drilatersil flKPW projected thercoij^by rays issuing 
from c the ccutre of the sphere. f . — " 

Now ftfc h parallel to w/ by hypothesis, aad it 
is obvious that /ft, the projection of fs, is a circu- 
lar arc parallel and ei|ual 

IF Iherefjrc the iigure atfw ^ extended into a 
ploue, n»<l turned about as an axis until 
coincide with Cft proilace<l, it will be a rectangu- 
lar parallelograai file/ w'— and the triangle qfk 
projected into ft/ft, in which ft/’ is e<]ija1 to ftw'. 

Hilt KP : .fiW :: ek ('he eu&’mc of the latitude 
ftK) : dft (the radius of the sphere) ; ; ck =■ 

CQ : eft (the secant of the latitude.) 

Hence, in the pi<)j»*ction, fk, the segment of a 
parailcl of latitude is protracted in the proportion 
of the secant of Ihc latitude to radius, conse- 
quently, to obtain similiarity aft must be increas- 
ed ill the same proportion. 

For this purpose, from centre c with radius eft 
describe the ark fts, intercepted hy make ux 
equal to the arc fts, let be drawn parallel to kj^ 
until it meet produced in f'.and join q^'. 

Then by similar segments hk: ak ~ qx :: c;k 
*55 Cij : cft. 

Ht'iice «]>' = hf* : KP :: Ac : KC :: Qx 
sft; ftK :: q-Jj' ; qf, therefore the ri^lifc-anglcd Iri- 
angle sx4>' on the plane, is prupurtional to the 
inixtiliiicul triangle qkp on the sphere, and cun- 
scqiicntiy the relative position of idaccs on both 
arc identical. 

10. Conceive the meridian PH drawn indeli- 
iiitely nr ar to pw, and a the proiecLion «f the 
point • , where it cuts the rluimli, through a draw 
un .irc parallel to the equator and to tiie point t, 
wlicre it meets Qp draw ci; let the arc is be dc- 
sccibcd fronicontre c, and made equal to is* 

Then, by similar sectors, ci : ca:; ci (Cftj 

* ID :: qr: lA :: ftR (wr) — qh ( ==. An) 

Cl 


tt* _ tang. A 01 X ois 


ta ] A ; and, cq 

ci X <iit 


tang. A(ei :: qj (bf) : lA » 

•A 

tang, aqi X qi X ct. 


therefore qk — 


CQ* 


But Cl : CQ : : is (qi) : Qi :: ui i fii, hence ci 
X fli = CQ X 51, therefore 5i' =* 

tang. Aqf X QI, 


Cq CQ 

Whence cq • ting, aqi *. : Qi : Qr. 

And for the same reason cq ; j^aug. aqi : s qr : . 

fiW. 

Hence by erjuality qx, ; q* ; : q\v : qr. 

And by ili vision and ulteriiatiun qx : QW : s 
(cq ; tang, aqi « fam : qx — q.( 5s ,x 4,5 i 
Qw — QR ( t/p'); which ari;iluj;y is appi'u’ahl^ tU 
the riglit-nngltd plane triaiiele »vV,h.\\ini; an an- 
gle vnf equal to ihat which the. rluim;) niukos with 
the meridians or course, the adjiccnc side v « 
the protiai'ted or meridional dliPTcncc, and ihe 
opposite side /p' equal to the diffeu uce of longitude^ 
This triangle is thiTcf'ue similar to aivianglc 
constructed with the course and proper liif- 
fcifiino of latituilc: am, agreeably to the property 
developed in art, 0 ; and consequently the lioiuo- 
lug«>iis sides will be proportional. 

This ought to he called Wright’s sailing, hut 
Mercator’s is the only appellation it has hitherto 
borne, niid imperious custom compels us to retain 
it. The cases or variations it admits of are,, first, 
in the triangle nyY* 

(1) ]l.id. ; Uuig, course :: meridional dllT. Ut. : 
diff. longitude. 

(2) R.ud. ; cotaiig. course : : did*. long. : tuerid. 
dilT. latitude. 

(3) Merid. ditf. lat. *, diff. long. *. ; radius : tan- 
gent of the conrsr. 

Secondly in the triangle amm. See art.fi. 

(4) Radius ; cosine course : ; dis’.ance : diCf. 
latitude. 

(3) Radius : socatit of the course. : : diff. lat. 
disunec. • 

(C») : diir. of lat. : : radiu-s : cosine of the 

couKse. 

Tlie departure is an imiierc'sary, ami in most 
castift an iinpiopcr, datum, but vicie it admiiled 
we. .should further have 

(7) Proper diff lat. : merid. diff lat. dcp.ar. 
tm-c ; diff. longitude, with its \arjetits; and the 
triangle aWT wt»tdd have three casca in addition to 
those exhibited above. 

Referring to the example in ■'vt- 8» having 
determined the latitude come to as itn'rein sped- 
fieil, in order to liud the difference of longitude 
we have. 


CQ 


68® 35' 

mer. pta. 4361 

75 50 


- 

- - 2803“ 


10-00001».'10 

f>7® g 

10-.3721481 

2808 

3*'I1.83:)71 

Cdiaft 

^3520545^ 


and consequently qr a 

Latitufic of Oreby-point 
Latitude come to - - 

Meridional difference of latitude 

' Radius . - 

Is to the tangent of the coune 
As meridional diff of lat. 

To the^liff. of longitude 

Longitude of Oreby-point - - - - - - 6® OT W, 

, Difference of longitude 6G1 5 Jin* == - - - ' JJO 1 5 ft E. 

Longitude come to < • • • - , 103 38ft £«, whence it ap- 

pears, that the ship arrived at Cape Cevero Vostocliiioi in Asiatic Russia: but by milldle latitude sail- 
ing she was 6» «3'f to the westward of that cape, which shews, that the mode of computing the longitude 
by middle-latitude sailing is very erroneous, particularly at a distance from tlie equator. 

It. It i) now oalnil^f Umt when the diffei'enco n-, „! • ce • • ^ ^ x — Ti = • •^'o: 

of lonptiide h oac of tt* ilata, » table of tfte ’ ST ® »• - <h • • co. 

lengths of the1>rotracted' meridians or ineridionul jl cq ^ jl, ^ CQ* 


^ CD, hence qi 


-i.. X 
DI» 


parts, to every degree an^, ininnlc of tlic qua- fix 

drapt, is necessary,' to facilitate the computations ’ ^ - 

In Mercator’s sAiling: and such a table may be cq? x cd^ , , ^ 

cdtffputcd with case; * ‘ and therefore qi ... cn* 

voL.vni. 



N A V 


a.L. 


.. X h,p. V(a&|^)-c«x 

( cotani^ent J ip\ 

CQ /* 

7*0 obtain fit in terms of the tnbnlar logarithms 
in' ,ivhirh the ratio of 10 to 1 is expressed by 
lOOOOOttOOO, it is to be recollected that in the 
hyperbolic fiystem the same ratio is expressed 
1^ll30258A09«^ dtc.j therefore, Q302385092: 

loboOOSOOO i: H. t. ) s tab. log. 


I G A T I 


O N. 


I i^jn^qaeotly, cfi^-^ H l* 
cotlip' 


Cft X 2*302585092 x jog. 


Cft 


Andy to re* 


dneetbisexpression to minutes of a degree, which is 
the most convenient form fur practice, the well- 
known ratio of the circumference of a circle to its 
radius gives this proportion 6*283185307 : 1 :: 
21600' (360°) : 3437'746770849 minutes in the 
radius cfi. 


Consequently, 2* = 3437*746770849 X 2*302585092 X log. 


« 7915:704466046 X log 

10000000 * 

•“ 1263-3114387 


X (^') 


• 0001263 Sn 4387 ^ ’“** 



Example. If it were required to And the length of the protracted meridian^ or meridional parts fof 
SO*: 

Log. cotangent of ^ ) 20® — 10-4389841 

Logarithm of the radius cq • - 10-000 0000 

Difference x 10000000 = - - . 4389341 its log. is - . - 6*6424000 

Logarithm of the constant number - - 1263*3114387 - - 3*1015104 

Protracted meridian for 50® =s v«i. - - 3474*481 • - - . 3*5408896 


Thus may the lengths of the protracted meri- 
dians be determined to every subdivision of the 
quadrant ; and when computed and aTaiiged fur 
the seaman's use, is called a Tabic of Meridional 
Parts. 

That such a table i« not absolutely necessary will 
obviously appear if we put a » the logarithm of the 
radius, t, / a the logarithmic cotangents of halfthe 
oomplements of the latitudes qi. qk respectively, 
And) the constant quantity-UOOl 26331 14387 


because then 


T— a 


i Qi, and for the same rea- 



therefore the meridional dif- 


ference of latitude »x' « fix db fii ** — — 

Now we have seen (art. 10.) that cQ : tang. 
AQI : : ix = av' : is, radius : tang. 

course :: mer. diff. lat. ^ 

, , tang.' AQI xmv' 

which analogy gives v f *« •* 

tnng.sfti X tiiercforc, the complement of 

Cfi X ^ 

the log. of the constant quantity ) + log. (#dbT) 
-^log. tang, course — log, radius *» logarithm of 
the difference of longitude. 


\ CO. lat. 


j 


Taking the former example, 

C. Cevoro Vostochnoi 7® 5' log. cot. 10*9056645 
Oreby-point - 15 42J log. cot. 10 *5.709164 complement of const. 

Difference (I — t) - - 3547481 its logarithm 

Log, tangent of the course 67® ... 

Log. of the difference of longitude 6615*4 » llC® 15' 4 


log. 6*8984896 

6*5499202 
10-'n2U8l 
3 82-17779 


Cdiisequentlyy the meridional parts may not 
only be readily deduced from a table of logaritb- 
mic tangents, but the latter i|:fully competent 
to supply the place of the former. 

•The cases or varieties in the protracted triangle 

.'•vVlire: 

, (1). Tangentof the c<»irse« ^ -- ^ • 

' ■ (3). Diibrenee of longitude vV s» 
ittOg. eourseX (t±;t) 

"T Sfiin * 


, ; ^ ft is here admitted that the radius of the ta* 
' IS 10000000, but when it is 1000000, 100000, 
tlie constant denominator will become 
« 11(^33114387, 12*633114387, (cc. ^ 


(3). Mer.ditt of lat. (t - t) 

' ' taiig. Course 

12. As an investigation of the nature of the 
rhumb when transferred from the sphere to Mer- 
cator's chart may be justly deemed an inferior 
concern; yet, as it may gratify the young in-* 
quirer, and tend to illustrate and c-xtend these 
researches, we shall just glance at its- chief pro* 
perties. 

We bare seen (art. 10.) that qr=:' 
**!**^',*”^ ” (Crackelt’. traada. 

tion of; .MauduiVjC' Trigoimineir|r, chapter V, 


f Mioiis, when the^hitltndcs aro of the samo 
name, but plus when of contrary names. 



navigation* 


• • 

jfenuuii^ ci* : : C«*' ! : tti ; 

*beB*e U Kkewise ^ .*«« X . jj ^ 

QE OI 

; therefore tang, mi : ci : : ^ : 

Vci* + #1* 

tti : ! «'i' : b'J* ; ben<'., if vV b? pi"..luced until OT 
s» Ci, and upon a line iJrawn through T at riulit 
anglea to Ta, TV be taken the tangent of the 
constant augje aqi, then will the line joining the 
puinU Vf tbf be a tungi'iit to the curve (into which 
the rhuinh oaf is piojeetcd), in the point a : coii- 
Eeqiiontly all the rliumhs, whii'h meet the meri- 
dians obliquely, are in this projection nieclianicat 
or transcendental curves, having a point of con- 
trary flexure where they cut the equator. 

No„-. since <in = ,n„g. 

aQi X H.L. +a /c »* +Ui^ ,aBd qr, Qi, are 

ctt y 

rcsjjec lively equal to QE' r«*, this equation ex- 
presses the rcliitijon between (jn, qi on (be globe,' 
or, which is between the abscessa qr^ 

and oixiinate rV caMj|||i ^art. 

And because ^ 


£^l+.9i.« the abscissa qr' «= 

CQ C(1 

tang. aQI X liyp. log. : but the pro- 

ca 

. , /eot.f ipj 

tracle J mcridan Q( r» cQ x hyp. log, ( --.-S — i 

therefore QR^ : whence any 
c<i. 

Tuimber cf points in the curve may be found with 
great facility. 

When AQi w= 45®, the abscessa a a' is equal to 
the protracted meridian Qi. When AQi =: 30®, 
the abscissa qr' is just half the abscissa to a 
course of 60®. 

Hcnco, notwithstanding the results deduced 
from the projection und#T consideration are per- 
iectly accurate, and the right line qp' is a com- 
petent siiccrdaneura for the rhumb qaf; yat the 
former is the actual representation of the latter 
, only when its dircctioi^ is north and south, or cast 
and west. 


(4). The distance of and p' is ftpeurgtely dc« 
termined by taking the degrees and fuinutes hitef- 
cepted . between (» and %) the parallels drawn 
through these places, trom qw' and hying thcl» ■ 
off on the meridian drawn through « from » if> 
m ; then the perpendicular mv will meet «V tn?the 
point w, and ait applied to qw gives the reqqlrpd , 
distance. Methods more facile, though less coriectB 
might have bcui particularized. ^ 

If the places were under the same meridiSityii^ 
a* and y', then am is their distance. 

To ilcicrniine the distance of two places which. ' 
are both on the same parallel of latitude, as c. 
and j3. 

Upon the base constitute the i:$osceles trian- 
gle ijSr, who^e sides is, /Ss, shall .be equal to cq liie 
radius of projection ; troin a line of sines to the 
same radius take the cosine of the latitude qr, and 
set it from s to x and y, then ly applied to the 
graduated equator gives the uistance of in de- 
grees and minutes. 

When the chart is upon a large scale thh true 
method becomes very inconvenient. 

When they arc upon the same parallel, if half 
the interval between them be laid off upon^the 
graduated mcii'iian on each side t#f the giverr pa- 
rallel, the intercepted degices will be the di-itancey 
nearly, provj^d the distance is small, and the 
parallel near |||p equator. If this be not the case, 
take a small extent from that part ot the meridian 
which the g'ven parallel intersects, then the de- 
grees contained in this spaco being multiplied into 
the extents, and parts of an extent intercepted be- 
tween the given places^ will give the required dis- 
tance nearer the truth. 

(14). In compliance with custom we have ad- 
verted to plane and middle latitude sailing. It 
ought, however, to be recollected, when plane 
sailing w'as the ordy mode of computing a ship's 
place, the discerning mariner, as well us the niathe- 
. matician, sensible of its erroneous results, had re- 
course to various approximating methods to ob- 
viate its defects, and determine the ship’s easting 
or westing with more preci.^ion. In these re- 
searches, middle latitude sailing originated and 
was first published in Mr. Kdmmid Uunter’s 
works in lti'23, twenty-nine years after Mr. Ed- 
ward Wright’s true method of rendering the meri- 
dian proportional to the protracted parallels had 
appeared in Blundcville’s Exercises, and twenty- 
four after Mr. Wright himself had more fully 
elucidated that proposition in his Correction of 
certain Errors in Navigation. 

Whether middle-latitude sailing was invented 


13. That the use of Mercator's chart may be 
the more obvious : conceive the degrees of longi- 
tude laid off uix)n qw', from a scale of equal 
parts, and the protracted degrees corresponding to 
^he latitudes u^n the meridians qx', Vf , then 
(i). The latitude of anyplace, • as v, may be 
found by applying the least distance between that 
place, and the nearest parallel to the graduated 
meridian from i or (L in the direction ix. 

(3). The longitude is found by applying tbe 
least dfsMAce between the given place and the 
nearest meridian to the equator or graduated 
line qw*. 

(3). The coVise Of bearing of one plac«' from 
another, asg^ and U tho quantity of the angle 
which the lino«V joining these places makes with 
the meridian «V drawn trough one of them j and 
is readily determined by the line of chords, or by 
the rhumbs which are usually drawn upon 
charts, 


previously to 1633, or Air. Gunter was the author 
of it, is uncertain. He introduces it to find the 
inclination of ific rhumb which passes through 
two places whose latitudes and longitbtlcs are 
known. A . 

Having given this erroneous proposiliortr ” The 
diff. lat. : diff. long. : : tang 45® : tang, of the in- 
din. of the rhumb.” He rcjparks, •* the rhumb 
so found is always greater than Jit shoulrl be/' and 
that, 

« Radius : cos. mid. lab : : tang, of tbe rhumb 
found : tang, of a second rhumb, sufficient for the 
seaman’s use.” Which analogies arc equivalent to 

Diff. lat. : diff. long. : : cosine of tlie mid. lat. : 
tang, of the course. 

At that time, when the true method of solving 
the question was perhaps but imperfectly and par- 
tially kiiownv'this was the less objectionable : but 
considering it, iiS it really is, a source that hourly 
may producc> and'^'probaWy frequently has pio- 
*■ A A 3 
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ilmT.I the most dtsastrous consequences, and at 
th ' .«aoic time full as laborious ns the true method, 
that ccrfainty ought not tu tie brought in compc* 
tition W!fh ihis. 

Why It still retains a place In every treatise on 
navigation, and even precedes the true method, is 
to us inexpl cable- All that can be said in its be- 
half is, that for 45 or 50 flegrees on each side of 
the equ itor tts resuhs arc pretty near the truth: 
we admitthat the meridians convc rge quickest, and 
consequently that it is most cironcous, calrr* 
ribuSt heyond ilie specibed limits. We likewise 
know the force of acquired habsts, and fear the 
seaman seldom alters his mode oi calculation with 
his latitude- 

As far as the course, di'staiicc, and latitude arc 
concerned, plane is cirivct (art. 6.)altliough 
it is no acquisiticii, unleiss tri,;.or.^'metrical cxcr- 
cis€s be coii'^idiied. »^uch : for wc have seen that a 
triangle, constituted from the flimc data, occurs in 
jVlcriator's siidug. Bjt when it is applied to 

woilting travcrf!c«-,*’ as almost every llritish navi- 
gator docs apply it, and ad>nus in his praciice that 
he has sailed irom noon to noon upon a plane, 
whatever distance he may have run, or in what- 
ever latitude he m.iy be •, tliLii, if his data include 
cither easting or westing, errors are inevitably in- 
troducwl. \Vc thrrcfoie tru.st, that, period is fa^t 
iq'piodching when Jivc seaman's time shall no 
iong-jf be cccupVd in learning what may prove 
fatal to him, ai- vaU us the lives and property with 
whivh he may be cniiu‘’tcd ; nor find the requisite 
volume sv^t lied, and conscqmntly the value en- 
hanced, with nhai is wt rscihau useksis. 

15. flaving already divelope<l the method of 
solving u single eourse, we shall prcceed to cen- 
6.i(icr rotnpoinid or /raverses, 

Accuiacy, as far as it is po&sibly attainable, 
ought particularly to bo the navigatoris atm; yet 
a few iniiiutc.^ m the course or tenths ot a mile in 
the distance run, is nut so much to be feared as 
false pi inciplc'i. 

'I’hc almost impos^liility of cither steering a ship, 
or measuring her veUScity, under the most favourable 
circumstances, to flic dciired degree of precision, 
lender nice calc^tAions the less material : whence, 
the result of anhiulogy, cither by (iunier’s scale, 
or the traverCc table, more particularly the lat- 
ter, may be is near the truth as data can be ob- 
tained. And as these modes of solution arc b> 4 li 
facile and expeditious, they deserve to be noticed. 

The lines upon Gunter's scale vvh’.cb claim our 
immediate attention are concise logarithmic tables 
of numbers, sines, tangents, aud sccan'.s. 

Kow logarithms arc only the riuios of numbers, 
ftnd the ratios of all j>voportional numbers are 
equal : therefore the distance or ratio bet-.een the 
first and scctmd terms, *8 equal to the distance f>r 
ratio faftwceii the third and fourth; and conse- 
quently, 

The extent of the cotn passes from the first term 
to the third will reach, in the sa^ne direction, from 
the .second term to the fourth : the first and third 
ter'fxis being of the .same denomi.iatii n ; but when 
. thv,fir8C ftid second arc of the ^ame nra.i-, 

The extent from the first lo the second wilt 
reach fhnn the third to tbc fouith. 

Ex. The latitude and longitude left are 14'^ 50' 
N. and 26® 5'£ rc.spcctivcly. die «: -msc WSW. and 
distance run 500 milt‘.s. llcqin.Ld the lutitude 
g^iongitude come to ^ 

extent fruin 8 points to fi points (the com- 
pletncnt of the coarse) on sme rhumbs^ will reack 


from the diftance 500, to the difference of latitude 
462 on the tine of nufobers. 

Hence the latitude come to is 6® 48' N, and 
tiu'tcfore the meridional difierence of latitude 470 
miles. 

Then, the extent from 4 points to S points on 
tangent rhumbs will reach from the meridional 
difil rence of latitude 470, to the difference of lon- 
gitude 195 on thi' line of numbers. 

Whence the longitude come to is 23® 50'E. 

16. The traverse cable is a tabic of right'angled 
plane triangles whose angles exhibit, 

(1.) The points and quarters in a quadrant of 
the compass : and 

(2.) The degrees in a quadrant of a circle : 
whde the linear values shew the lengths uf th# 
base and perpendicular coi responding to the byplh' 
thenuse which begins with unity, and increail^^Jts 
far as the author deems necessary by the coatiff||al 
addition of that number. . 

Jf requisite tlicse 'values may be ex(#jPlNt' at 
pleasure, either by adding two or moreHpjgetlier, 
or by taking the ialves, thiids, fourths,^' |£c. and 
then doubling, tripling, quadrupling, &c« the re- 
quired value, '^which corresponds to the given 
parts’. 

It seems almost unnecessary to observe, that al- 
though the columns wl^tch contain the legs oi the 
triangle arc entitled t/ijl'erfure of hrAiuie arid de- 
fariut'o^ yet these are analogous to the meridional 
difilrencu of Uiitudc and difference of long'Cudc 
(art. 10), and consequently the table is applicable 
to all the varieties ol Mercaioi's sailing. 

Returning to the 1 sst example. 

'r<» cr>ur!»e 2 points and distance 480 miles, the 
d'ff. of lat. is 443-5. 

To course 2 points aud distance 20 miles, the 
diff. of lat. is 18.3. 

Hence, to i*oursc two points and distance 500 
miles, the (lift’, of lat. is •\&1 miles -7'* 42', there- 
fore the latitude enme to is 5® 48'N and the meri- 
dional diftcrcnce oi Uiitud*' 470 inile.s. 

Then, to the eour.se 2 pou.ts and the meridional 
diffcience of latitude (in h latitude column) the 
corresponding difference ot longitude (in a depart- 
ure column) IS 19.7 rnilrs-3®l5', and consequently 
thf* longitude is 25® .>()'iC. 

17. In ordei to reduce several compound courses 
into one, or “ woilt a travcMc," 

Form a table con.si.itmg of nine columns, and 
beginning -it the left hand, entitle them suc- 
cessively, courses, divtanct s, dift‘. of lat. successive 
N. 1 s. 

latitude.^, mcridimnl parts, meridional difference of 
latitude, difl. of longitude. 

£. I W. 

Having inseitcd the stv'cral courses and dis- 
tances in the columns assigned to them : To the 
first course and distance find the corresponding 
difference of latitude, observe whetlu*r it be N- or 
£)« and place it under N. or S. accordingly : and 
apply it to the latitq^ left by addition or subtrac- 
tion, as they are of trie same or a contrary name. 

Write the sum or difference, as the case may be, 
under successive latitufle : and thus determine the 
sucv'cssive latitudes ta every course. 

llie meridional parts to each successive latitude 
being pladed in the column bearing that title, in- 
sert the difference of each liidjaccnt pair under me^ 
ridional difference *of latitude. 

To every course and corresponding tneridiqnal 
difference of latitude find the difference of long!- 
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tilde, and accordingly as it is east or west place it 
under E. or W. 

1’hcn will the difference of the sums of the co- 
lumnK entitled N. and S. be the whole difference of 
latitude : and the difference of the sums of the 
columns entitled K. and W. be the whole difference 
of longitude. 

It is obvious that the last quantity in the co- 
lumn of successive latitudes is the latitude of the 


•hip at the moment she finishes the last distance 
which is taken into the account ; and that the 
longitude at the same instant of time is nbpiinod 
by applying its difi'erencc to the longitude leit. 
Thus may the longiunle be ron: putt'd to the same 
ticgrce of accuracy us the Utitiide, and the dead 
reckoning duly Kept v/iUi very Uuk mpre labour 
than by plane sailM;;. 


Ex. I Yesterday at noon we were in latitude longitude 23''5r>'W. and have since ruh the 

following courses and distances 

(1). N.E. b N.JE. 5tim. (‘2). N.N.W. 3Hm. (3). N.W. b. W. 4(5m. 

(4). JS.S.E. - - 30m. (5). S. b. W. 30m. (6). N.E. b. N. 60m. 

Bequired the ship’s place with her direct course and distance ? 



. 

l>i(r. uflat. 

Successive 

Vforid. 


Diff of long, j 

Courses- 

Distances. 



diff. 

lat. 



N. 

s. 

latitudes. 

parts. 

i 

W. 


* 



SS° 14' 

;4S0-i 


4:J-8 


N.E. h. N.iE. 

56 

45*0 


38 59 

>.543*7 

57-6 

18*7 

N N.W. 

38 ■ 

35 1 


39 34 

2.588*9 

45 *2 


N.W.b. W. 

46 

25*0 


40 0 

;b:'2*7 

:)3‘.S 

150 

.50*5 

S.S.E. 

30 


27*7 

;J9 32 

^>86 -.8 

3*5*4 

51 

S. h*W. 

20 


19 6 

39 12 

2560*4 

25*9 


N.E. b. N. 

60 

50 0 


40 3 

■2325 -.3 

64*9 

43-3 




155-7 

47*3 

47 3 




U)2I 
j 74*3 

74 :i 









Diff. of hit 

lim-4 : 

= 1®48'N. 

diff. of iop{ 

I. 27-8 E. ' 


Hence, either by the last successive latitude, or 
by adding 1*^48' to the latitude left, it appears the 
ship was m 40® '2'N. latitude: a:ui by taking 28' 
from 25® 56', leaves her longitude « 25® 28'W, 
Then, mcr. diff. lar. 130 2 : diff. long. 27-8 : : 
radius : tang course 11® 18', and cosine cuuisc I :® 
18: pr. diff. lar. 108*4:: radius: distance UOf 
miles. 

Ex. II. A ship from Cape Nassau in Nova Zem- 
bla, latitude 69 ®/j 5'N, longitude 57®50'E, after 
having sailed IV, by N* 4 N 860 ra. N, VV. 304m, 


S.E. b S. 480 m. and .8. 60® 30'W. 636 m. arrived at 
a certain port. Required its latitude and longi- 
tude. 

Owing to the error which the misapplication of 
the departure produce.s, we sincerely wish it obli- 
terated from the i>;ivi»^ator's vucibiilary : j*et, in 
this example, in addiriou to the columns pre.scribed 
above, we shall cniitlt two superfluous columns 
depatiure, to obtain another opportunity of com- 
E, I W. paling the prevailing method of com- 
puting the longitude with the true. 


Courses. 

Disc. 



.Successive 

latitudes. 

Mcrid. 

parts. 

Merid. 

diff. 

lat. 

Diff. of long. 

Of 

s. 

B 

w. 

E. 

W. 

W. b. N, JN. 
N.W, 

S.E. b. S. 

S. 60" 30'W. 

i 

960 

30* 

490 

636 

1 

_J 

323 

215 

399-5 
313 1 

266-7 

905*8 

215- 

553-4 

69® 55' 

75 18 

78 53 

72 13 

67 0 

5951*33 
7040*58 
8009*21 
6,377*16 
5474 01 

1089 25 
9GS-63 
1632-05 
903-15 

1.08^0 

'^0 14-10 
968*63 

tl960Q 

"538 0 

712*6 
538 0 

266*7 

i 

1672*2: 

266-7 

1084.0 

5608-73 
1084 0>‘ 

174-6 

1405-5 

4524-73 


1*0 determine the dificrence of longitude from the departure. 
lAtitodeleft ..... • 68® 55'M. mer. parts 5951*33 lonficUude left 57®.90'E, 

Dtfiereuce ot latitude I74*fi « 2 55 S, Diff. ot longitude 7^ 2.7 W. 

latitude in - - - •< - 1i7 0 N. mer. paftsji474^01 longitude inJi7Ji5U^ 

hleriillonaldiiEioriiititttde* * - • - 477-33 
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The proper of la^tUidCf 1 Comp of log, 7*75795.'*f . 

Is to the mejrid. di£ of lat. 477*32 - - - * S*678S(>y<;. 

As the departure, - - - 1403*5 - - • '.L 3«t478J0<? . 

To Oic die of Ibngimac, 3842*4 «64°a', - - 

Longitude left'- - - 5 7 50R . ^ ' 

Longitude in - • - - 0 


Now thedifterence between 17® 35' aiui G® 12' is 
11® 23': consequently the ship would be at Rikc- 
fiord in Iceland when the prtiv.iilinj; mode cl com- 
putation made her U®.23' to the iu^twaid of that 
place. ' 

18. Aa tides, currents, and heave of the sea 
frequently affect the ship's velocity and direction, 
it is necessary that the navigator should invcsti.-^atc 
their -nature and cflcct : the solution of this piopo- 
aition.is caHerl cukre!«t sailing, and compre- 
hends three C'.ses. 

(1) . When the ship sails in the direction of the 
current. 7’hen it is obvious that her velocity will 
be ao^int'iitcd by the velocity of the current. For 
in«tanfx : if the ship'.s ‘apparent velocity, or rate of 
sailing asgiycn by the lo;r, be 6 knots, and the drift 
of the currc'nt^be 2 knots, the ship’s absolute velo- 
city is equal ttf-rheir sum, tlvat is, 10 knots. 

(2) . When tlra ship sails directly Ji^ainst the 
current: in which\ca.se her absolute ve.iot‘liy will 
be equal to the difibrciicc between the apparent 
velocity and the velocity of the current. If these 
vtlocitics be equal, t)ic ship will remain stalina- 
ary : if the velocity of the snip be great-n than that 
of the current, her absolute motion vnll be a-li<.ad . 
but if it be less, she will make stern- way. For ex- 
ample, if the chip’s rate ol tailing, as given by *hc 
log, be 6 knots, she will remain .stationary in a cur- 
rent whose drift is 6 knc.tr>: hrr abstdnte motion 
a-head will be 2 knotSj if the drift of the current 
be 4 : and her stemv/ay will be 2 knots, if the 
drift of the current be 8 . 

(3) . When the shif)*.s course ii oblique to the 
setting of the current: then her true course and 
distance will be compounded of the apparent 
course 'jnd distance, and of tlic setting and drift of 
the current* And the distance made good in a 
given time will be represented by the diagonal of a 
parallelogram, of .which the apparent distance run 
by the ship andi the drift of the current in that 
time are the sid'is. For example, suppose, 


A ship from latitude 4S® 5o'N. longitude 15®24'W. 
sails S.W. b miles an hour for 24 hours in a ciir<^ 
rent setting W.b. S, ,3 miles an hour ; to find the 
latitude and longitude come to. 

Through the point a (Fig. 7.) from which the 
ship sailed, draw the indefinite meridian Ao, the 
SW rhumb ab, and the W. b. S. rhumb ac, 
making aii«1D2 (24x 8) and ac=s72 (24x 3) 
miles; complete the parallelogram abdc, and draw 
the diagonal ad. 

Writers on meeb'antes have shewn that the 
diagonal ad is the equivalent of the two forcrcs 
whose ratio is expressed by ab, ac, and whose direc- 
tions coincide with these lines. (See Gregory’s Me- 
chanics, Vol. 1. art. 41 ; ft alibi fretpicnter.) But 
wiitirs on navigation consider, that as the current 
sets in (he direction of the line ac, which is pa- 
rallel to f»n,it will neither acoclerate nor retard the 
shi>A motion to\vard.s the line no ; that is, the wind 
will biing her to the line no in the same time 
as if the curuiit did not net: nor will the wind 
w'nth h.ows in the direction Alt, parallel to cd, 
cuher accelerate or retard the ship's motion to- 
vidid • the I’Rc ci>, that is, the current will c'arry 
her to thuf line in t’:e same time, us if the wind did 
not .-'.e* : hence the wind achng alone would briog 
t!ic ship to i?D, m the same time as the current 
uctin^'- alone would carry her to cd ; consequently, 
the ship at the end of that time will be found in 
both these lines, ilfat is, in d, the point where they 
intersect. 

Hence, the angle gad is the course, ad the dis- 
tance, and A E the space intercepted between a and 
E (the point where the perpendicular dcniittcd 
from D upon the meridian ag meets the latter line) 
is the difference of latitude. 

Id order to a.scertain the values of these quaesita, 
and likewise to determine the difference of longi- 
tude Fo, we may conceive that the ship sailed from 
A to B, and from thence to d, and solve the com- 
pound course by the last article, thus : 


Courses. 

Distances. 

DitF. of Jat. 

•Sl1CCOS:sivC 

latitudes. 

Merid. Mcrid. 
pans, d'lff. 

I lat. 

DtiLof lon®’j 

N. 

S. 

1 

W. 





48° 30' 

33r;rr.':8| 



S.W, 

192 


135*8 

46 14 



200*83 

^V, b.S. 

72 

1 

HO 

46 0 



I01r5 


Drfisrence of longitude rc 

- S» W. » 302'55 


Lougitttde left 


15 2* W. 


!nn;^itudcin - - S0®26J W. 

Therefore the iatitiide com to Is 46® Nk aiid. longitude W. 

" *’■*•" •’* ' ■ y— * 


Wc might here have Introduced oblique and 
' i^Snehford saHing; but ronccive, that although 
. tlio he a fertile source of exercise.^ in plane 
IHgouometry, yce iu utility is principally limited 
^ ntutifte surveying, and that the latter ougjht to 
to aeamanahijp* 


19. The shortest d{stauce»ea^sri>p9»4tf«, is his 
primary consideration ^ho wishes to perform a 
journey in the shortest possible time : but when 
the advantage in point of space' » counterbalanced 
by serioui ^stacles, thd traveler hesittites': thus 
ia the mari}|eir niptted in the case before u» i for, 
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«1llioagfi the requisite operations in Mercator^ the ship may describe rhumbs between A and «, 
nailing may be performed with facility, and the re- a and b, b aiid c, &c, where a, by c, &c. ai% at* 
•uUs are rigidly accurate,' yet the space passed over signed puints in the are ab- ' If the distance oT 
by the ship which sails from a to n, agreeably to those paints be small, ‘the ditference between the 
that hypothesis, i« seldom the. shortest, for the arc intercepted scL'ments of the rhumb and arc will 
of a great circle intercepted between those points be inconsideiable. For the circular ard in ^oine 
is the shortest distance between them; but a measure represcnlr* the chord of the rhumbs .and 
rhumb coincides with an arc of a great circle the difference between an arc of lO® and Us chord 
only when the ship sails either upon the equator is only ‘OOneyd, yet this is not to be understood 
or upon a meridian (art. 3) : and consequently in as a fair criterion of the difference of the iuter- 
every other case the length of the segment of the cepted circular uiid spiral segments ; for that dlf- 
rhumb intercepted between the points a and B ex- ference will be much smaller when th.e navigation 
cccds the inttreepted arc of a great circle. Hence is near the ciiuator, or the couvs<i near the meri- 
sf asliip could be conducted upon the arc of a great dian in any latitude, than when the course is wh]e 
circle with the same facility as upon a rhumb, that and the latitude high. 

mode of sailing would be highly preferable. Now, in order to obtain data for condurtinc the 

Wc have already remarked, that the angle which ship in the manner proposed, in the triangle asb, 
a great circle makes with the meridians is con- the sides as, BS, the couiplcmeuis of the latitudes 
tiilually varying ; therefore in order that a ship of a and b, together with the difference of their 
may sail from a to b upon that arc, she must longitudes, measured by the angle asb are given, 
change her course at every point, or in every mo- hence a and the angles sab, sba becomes known, 
ment of h*T progress, which is manifestly traprac- Then, in the right-angled spherical triangle' sda, 
ticable; for, previous to a ship's course being the bypot henuse s a, and the angle SAr>, are given 
known, it must continue constant for some space to find the perpeiulicular sd and the angle asd. 
of time, and whilst it continues constant, the Having descriherl a (iieridian through the points 
ship describes a rhumb: it is therefore irapossi- i, a; because the angle Asa is an assigtiod qiian- 
ble to conduct a ship upon the arc of a great tity, the angle iisa is known ; niid therefore in the 
circle, the meridians and equator excepted ; yet, right-angled spherical triangle Dsa, the perpen- 
wind, shoals, and land permitting, she may be dicular so and angle nsa are given to 6nd ba, tiic 
frequently brought upon it, and always kept near complouiiMit of the latitude of the point «. Thus 
it; and this, because of the intention, is called may the latitudes of the several points 6, c, d, ike. 
WREAT CIRCLE SAILING. be ascertained ; and consequently, from tfu'se and 

It is obvious that the utility of great circle sail- the assumed longitudes the (onrsvs and distances 
ing must be chiefly confined to extensive tracts of between them obtained by art. 10. For an ex- 
ocean In which the monsoons prcv.ail, since it en- ample, 

ables the navigator, under those circumstances, to If it were required to conduct a ship, agreeably 
shorten the space he must necessarily pass over : to this hypothesis, from the Cape of Good Hope, 
hence, notwithstanding the numerous varieties in latitude 34® 39' S. longitude 18® 23' £. to Bcn- 
this species of sailing admits of, we shall confine coolcn, whose latitude is 3® 41V S. and longitude 
our researches to the artifice by which a ship is 1U2® 2f ]£. varying her course at every tenth de- 
frcqucntly brought upon and always kept near the gree of longitude : to find .the latitudes and longi- 
arc of a great circle. tudes of the points (a, fr, n, &.c.) where her course 

In Fig. 8 PI. 11.'), the port saiUd from, that must be altered, and also the courses and dis- 
bouud to, and the elevated pole, arc rcj.pectiv«;ly tances between them ? 

represented liy a, b, s, and so is a perpendicular The Cape, Beucooien, and the south pole, be- 
demittcfl from a, upon the great circle described ing rcpre.scnte(l by A, B, and s, respectively. In 
through A and b. We have seen that a momen- the triangle asb, as = .55® 31', bs =? 86® IT, 
taiieous change of the course is impracticable, but and the included angle asb « 83® 39' are given. 

To find the distance ab. 

Logarithmic versed sine of angle asb =* 83® 39' - - 9'9 V90963 
Logaiithinic sine of AS - 55 31 - - 9*9160805 

Logaritliinic sine of BS - - 86 11 . - 9^9990357 

Sum, rqecting twice radius « - 9'864S1 25 » log. of tlie number 7314969 

Katural vers^ sine of the difference of the sides BS, AS • • . . • • 1398509 

Sum or natural versed sine of the distance AB « 82<* 36' 29" ----- 8713478 

Then, sine ab 82® 36' 29": sine angle asb 83® scribed, making the angles dso, bs5, dsc, &c. am 
39':: sine as 55® 3T; sine angle abb 55® 42' 1 1*’ 21® 31®, &c. as in the first column of the fol- 
(the angle of position at the Cape) : : sine sb 86® lowing table, with these angles, and the perpendi- 
11' I sine angle bab 8934 (the angle of position at cular so the several latitudes where the skip aU 
fiencoolen). ters her course, are found by saying, as 

Hence, radius : sine sb 86® IT:: sine angle Radius . . - . 10*0000000 

ABs 55® 42* : sme of the perpendicular SD :=: 55® Cotangent an 55® 30' 51''^ - 9*8366335 

30' 5l". Cosine of polar angle nse 10® - 9*9919466 

And, Cotangent of angle dbb 55® 42' : ra- - 

dius : : cosine sb 86® IT; cotangent of the polar Cotangent of lat oC a 38® 58' 30" 9*8285801 

angle Ben m 84® .25' 37". 

The difference of longitude 63® 39' being taken Radius • . - - 10*0000000 

£vom the angle asfiui^® 25'»37'^ leaves the angle Cotangent so 55® 30' 5T - 9 8566335 

Aso «» 0® 4ff 37", the difference of longitude be- ^Cosine of polar angle ns 6 319 9*9919466 

$9reen the Cape and the perpendicular so. f. ■■ ■ ' 

Thfi arc* of co-latitnde la, s4j tc, &o« being de- otangent of lat b 33® 39' 19" 9*8067853 
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TbV lAli hides of the points a, A, c, &c. being 
ohtni'tctl as in Mie third column, and their longi- 
tudes kiioivji from thcse> by Mercator's sailing. 


are deduced successive couneg the rhip mutt^ 
distances she ought to run, as speci- 
fied in the eighth and iiiutU culamiis. 
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Hat i tig here aspired at accuracy only to cichi- 
bit the tme difference of the intercepted aics and 
rhumbs, yet wc may be allowed to observe unco 
for ally that these rigorous calculations are us in- 
«oareuiei]t as unnecessary to the practical iiaij- 
gator, 

' We have hitherto considered the eaith as a 
sphere, and but fur the inaccuracy which unavoid- 
ably exists in the modes of esliraating the ship's 
course and distance, the do'ihis whetiscr the 
iiorfheni and scuthern hemisphtres be similar 
figures, file uncertainty of tlie ratio of the equa- 
torial ami imiar diameters, and particularly the 
tiivial effect which the ratio of groativt inequa- 
lity that Ims buen assigmd to the axes wonld 
■ jproduce in a slii[»*5 dead rcckonio);:, we would 
here have considen^d the method of \\diinat‘rng n 
.abip’s relative situation agreeably to the spheroidal 
iiypotlicsis. Fop these icaMjns, howiver, togcllier 
mth the restricteri View to which wc are liidis- 
jpfmsably limitedy eveb rescarebt s might be iustTy 
4l«i^lhe4 nppatory. Those who wish to see the 
wbject treated in as plain a macaer perhaps as 


its nature will aduiii, may consult Robertson 'a 
Ncivigutuiii, book viii, sect, 8. 

iiO, Werv' the application of the principles which 
ive have rlucidatcd always practicable, the ship's 
place might bo dc-tcrinined at any time to the 
same degree of precision as the data upon which 
It depends. But incidents may often oegnr to 
baflie the must acconiplisbcd, experienced, and iii- 
clcfutigablc navigator. Thus circumstanced, he 
has recourse to reltstial observatious to ascertain 
hi:: latitude and longitude* 

As these probicnia are independent of each 
other, yn shaH first inquire how the latitude may 
be found. For this. purpose, let Pig. 9. be a ste- 
l eographie prqjectidnof Urn sphere ujiun the plane 
.,©f the meridTan naiaj where hr is the horizon, 
z its pole or the observer’s seiiitby the equator, 
p its elevated" pole, and © the ob^iTcd ^ce of 
the sun of ai star; then if ill iiQ'or R© be the 
altitude of the obicc4 when on the mtyidiany z© 
Us zenith distance,' and E© the declination* 

Now the Intitude is equal to the angle which the 
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■^tifttor mnkes wSth th® prime vertical, as well as Qa when they are of the same name,and to their 
to the height of the pole above the horizon: con* diffterenoe whe n of contrary names : except when 
V>qucntly, when the arcs H0 QE are given, the q is between tho horizon and elevaMpole, in 
latitude £2 « Rp becomes known. For it ob- which case the sum of (rQ) the altitude, and 
vious that az is equal to the sum of the arcs z© (q p) the polar distance, gives the latitude. 

Example January tst, 1811, the meridian altitude of the sun's lower limb was iS'StV', the 
observ'r being- N. of the sun and the height of his eye 18 fcet, longitude by estimation 60 W. Re- 
quired the latitude ? 


Ob.s. alt. of the sun’s lower 
Sun’s seijiidiamentcr 16*' IB' 
Hip 18 feet - 4 4 


3i^iy30"S. 
'TdIiT. + 12' U' 


Sun’s apparent altitude 
Rcfi action - 1 

Parallax 

Sun’s true altilu-le 


- 34 
J Diff. - 


27 

1 


44 

16' 


34 26 29 


21. Ht’iicc, it is obvious that the determination 
of the latitude, if we <-o«M always obiu rvG tbc 
ni' ridiaii a'.itude of :m object wh.use declination is 
ki'.own, would be an easy pniblcRi ; but clouds 
ver}' trequeutJy proxent this obsorvatioti. The 
mariner therefore requires other inetsaids ofdeter- 
iFt tilling the latitude; and the one which is best 
aiKqiled, and has bp<^-n mu^t approv<;d, is that 
whicii ,'cive*i tijc lalituilc froMt the »nn*s deenna- 
rioii two alliludes, and the interval of times be- 
Iwc'f-ii tiic obstrt vatioiiN. The requisite operation 
it iircu;suily fithor tong and complieatc<l, and 
may .it lirst siiiht appear very formidable; but, 
;‘s in other i»stai;ce«, a little ncquaiiitancc with 
it causes its terrors to disappear. 


Sun’a'dpclination Jan. 1st. 23® 3' 52" S* 

CoiYCCLion fi)r 66^ W. - • 49 


Reduced declination - - 23 3 3 

Zenith distance - - * 55 53 31 N. 


Latitude - - - - 32 30 S8N. 


To illustrate the direct method of solution, let 
z (Fig. 9) be the zenith, v the pole, ps = PS the 
sun's polar distance at the oiicldic time between the 
observation^, and s.r the places of the sun cor- 
rcrdeil for semidiameter, dip, refraction, and pa- 
rallax. 'riieii in the isosceles triangle sp.r, the 
equal sides sp. 5P, and included angle sp.r, which 
mc:isur<.s the interval between the observations, arh 
given to find ss and the angle vss; and in the tri- 
angle SZ5, tbc thi'ce sides are given to find the 
ungle zss ; then zsp =* i»sf,i±: 2 SJ: hence in the 
tri ingle zsp, the sides zs and included angle 
zsp, are given to find zp, tlic complement of the 
latitude corresponding to the time to wh’icli the 
declination is reduced. 


Example. From observations taken in the northern hemisphere. 


sp 

«pc 

sc 


ez 

n 

zs 


0*s true allltudt s, 
45* 5' 42" 

5 36 6 

= 7S° 


== 22 
=:= 21 


30 

58 


56" 

2 


(75+ I>) -- 85 


43 

57 

53 

84 

23 

54 

W 

26' 

"■ 2 

44 

.54 

Ifi 

85* 

2(1 

20 


28 

16 


Half interval. 
iK 30'«. ~ 22'^ 30' 

- sine 9-9?0i044 

- sine 9‘5B'^8397 

- sine 


0 ’» dwlBration. © ’s po’" dwtan*#* 

12" O'N. 78' O' 

Vide Philos. Trans/ for 1797, p. U3. 

• • • . cosine 9'517S789 

. . . . tangent 9-6t782« 


rsr = 65® 4' 20" 


sx =* 

Zf ■■ 

} (H-o) = 

J (zj-d) = 


i zss 
zss 


4C^ 

84 

42 

2 

II 

22 


52" 

54 

10 

IS 

51 

41 


Cosccsint 

Cosecant 

Sine 

Sine 


•1585088 
•0020790 
9 SC1CS08 
8*5911512 


L5 >18 5828198 


Sine 


9*2914099 


9*731 1170 log. versciK ZSP - - - 

9*9904014 log. ."sine p.s 

9*997921 0 log. sir.e zs = - -- 

9-7194424 log. of the number 

Nat, verseds. (zs ps) C® 23' 54" - • - 

Nat. covcrseds.of the latitude Rp =» 28® 0' 39" 


cc. tangent 8 

9351032 


90®" 




45 

5^ 

42." 

zs — 

it. 

Jt 

IS 


90® 




5 

36' 

6" 

25 — 

84 

23 

54“ 

PSC -~ 

85“ 

“ 

'lo* 

ZSX 

22 

3.3 

42 


‘o*2 

3(r 

38 


78 



. 

84 

33 

54 


- 5241341 
0d62238^ 
5303629 


If the interval between the observations be con- 
siderable, U may not only be necessary to reduce 
the altitude at the second observation to what it 
would have been if tbc observations had been 
taken at the same plRce (vide Vince’s Practical 
Abtran. p. 50), but, likewise to consider^ rx. ps 
equal ^ the true polar distances at the respect- 
tivc observations. (Vide Vince’s Trig, art, 254). 

This problem has engaged the attention of se- 
veral eminent mathematicians^ whose researches 
have been principally directed to an approximate 
method jcallcd employing as an element 


of calculation the latitude by account. This me- 
thod, in its original form, was sometimes tedious, 
requiring a repetition of the operation^ and when 
reflated not always leading to right conclusions. 
On this account Dr. Brinkley invented a supple- 
mentary process of computation, by which tho 
latitude found by Douwe's method might be con- 
TCnieiitly corrected. About the same time that 
this process, with its demonstration and tables, 
was pub^h^ ill tbc Nautical Almanac for 1797, 
a similarsolution of the problem by M, Mendoza 
‘ Rios was published in the Connoissance dcs Temps: 
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y«t nciHier of these gentlemen’s methods (if they 
may be called different methods), nor that by 
M. Kraft, given in the Nova acta Petropolitana 
for 1795, appear to have any advantage over the 
commuD and direct process noticed above. In- 
deed it is not obvious ttPus that the problem wUl 
admit of any considerable practical amelioration, 
independent of particular tables; and sueli tho 
public is now favoured with by M. Meudoza 
Rios, as judiciously constructed and arranged, 
perhap<i, as could be desired. 

22, The method of deducing the apparent time 
from the altitude and declination of the sun, to« 
gether with the latitude of the ship, is a problem 
similar to that of ascertaining the true azimuth, 
art. 2.;-*«it was there shown, that in the triangle 
Z 0 -P, the three sides were given to find the angle 
92 a i here we have the tame data to find the 
angle zfa^ which measures the time from ap- 
parent nooii; consequently, that angle maybe 
determined by the direct and obvious method 
there exhibited. 

We have glanced at this problem, because the 
apparent time i<. a requisite element of calculation 
Jn the deteriniiiatioii of the longitude, by means 
of the moon’s distance from tho sun or, a fixed 
star. 

23. Of the various methods which have beea 
proposed for the determination of the longitude 
of a ship, that by Itiuar observations claims the 
pre-eminence, both on account of the case with 
which the necessary calculations are ma<le, and be- 
cause the requisite phepomena may be observed 
several times in almost every night. 

The steps by which the longitude is obtained by 
his method are briefiy these : 

(1.) The true distance of the moon from the 
sun or fixed star being deduced from the observed 
distance and altitude of the objects. 

(2.) 'T'be apparent time of observation at the 
ship ascertained. 

(3.) And the time obtained from the Nautical 
Almanac, when the moon was at that distance, at 
Greenwich ; then 

(4)sThe difference of those times is the ship’s 
longitude. 

Let am. Fig. 9,, be the observed places of the.sun, 
or star, and m^in, and az,m% the complements of 
their altitudes. Then because the sun’s parallax 
is less thanrlhe refraction at the same altitude, 
his true place will be lower than the apparent : 
while, oii the contrary, the moon’s parallax at 
any given altitiulc is grater than the refraction, 
and therefore her true place will be hiirher than 
the a]>pai'ent. Whence, in tho triangle zam, the 
apparent zenith distances za, ztn, and apparent 
distance am are given, to find the angle z ; then, 
with this angle and the true zenith dittanccs zs, 
ZM. find the true distance «M. 

The determination of' the true distance being 
the niostlaboHOus part of the operation, and but ill 
adapted to the mariner, whose education and em- 


ployments exact a mode which shall be easy antf 
Compendious ; this department of the problem bas 
consequently been more particularly cultivated by 
matbeinaticiaas for these last fifty years : and 
whilst some were devising more facile methods of 
finding the corrected distance, others were investi- 
gating the correction of the distance; but an expres- 
sion for the correction of the distance is more dif- 
ficult to obtain than in the first moments of 
consideration it apnws to be; we shall therefore 
only adduce an iniWbe of finding the corrected 
distance. 


For this purpose, put I * sine + 

/nfo-— mz *^.az\ . /Mz'^ zs\ 

,= s,ne\ 5 ) i - iine -5 ) 


and X ss sine . Then by the theorem for 
2 

finding an angle from the three sides, 

.■n:n*4_angle ..n^rL’x biuez.* 

sine j + ^ X si ne x — ^ , 
s.iio MS X sinezs 

2 X s sine ZM X ‘fine 78 —m. 

Mnt* wi<r X — i 


■ ; therefore 


a* - i». 

Put 0 — half the sum of the log. sines of the fac- 
tors ill the Dumerator added to the to!f . cosecants of 
the factors in the denominator, fioni which sub- 
tract the log. of 

Then — I jj « the log. tangent of 


an arc whose secant is j to radius 


unity, the 


leg. sine of which is the log. of 




It 


which 


put = xj thfcU ^ — X = log. .!« - j a' *= log.wt 

I 

or log. sine of half the true distance. 

Wlieiice this practical rule. * ' 

(1.) Take the difference of the apparent al- 
titudes of the moon and sun, or star, and the dif- 
ference of their true zenith distances : also, half 
the Sinn, and half the difference of the apparent 
distance and difference of tint apparent altitudes. 

^ (2.) To the log. sines of the half sum and half 
difference adriihe log. sines of the true zenith dia- 
taiices, ami the log. cosecants of the apparent 
zenith distances, and take half the siiui. 

(3 ) From this half sum take the log. sine of 
the half difference of the true zenith dktancet, 
and the remainder is the log. tangent of an arc, 
the log. sine of which are subtracted from the iiaid 
half sum of the six logarithms leaves the log. sine 
of half tbe true distance. (See Ladies’ Oiaty for 
1787, qu. S73>^' 


CHS 

/ Apparent distance of and 0 
1 Apparent altitude of >s cenUe 
Given < Apparent altitude of q centre 
; f **'*‘"® ***’*“<*« H centre 

altitude of centre - 


EXMiptat'-v 


l<W*.’ 4 y. y " ' |f'»hor.p«nI. 45 * I#'' 

■■ 5* IV Pt .'■'■.y ■ 

6 vf-'P* 

6 SO, .'1. . 

. Vide Phil Tcnif. ftv nsv, ml 
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io8« 4gf 
47 44 ^3 
156 26 96 


0*s trae zen. dist, W* 39^' S9'^ 
D ’s true zen. dist . 35 19 95 
Difference - 48 97 ^ 

Half difference - V4 13 . 47 


Apparent distance 
Diff. of app. altltudei . 
Sutn • - - 

Diflerence 
Half sum 
Half difference 
0*s true zGuith distance 
*a true zenith distant 
0*s ajiparent zenith dist. 

P 's apparent zenith dist. 


Half diff. of true zen. dist. 


True distance 


60 57 40 


78 

13 

13 

Sine 

30 

28 

50 

Sine 

83 

.39 

59 

Sine 

33 

12 

25 

Sine 

83 

32 

26 

Cosecant 

35 

48 

3 

Cosecant 

24 

13 

47 

Sine .> 


Tnnsrent of an arc 
Corresponding sine 
54 13 SG'd sine 

^ 

108 9d 52*6 


9*9907559 
9-1052; 85 
9-9973412 
9*7608229 

- *00276.58 

- *2328669 
2)39-o«y77I2 

19-8443856 («) 

- 9-6132032 

10*i;3l6*824 
9-9357907 (6) 
9-9090949 (a— 5) 


Having ascertained the true distance, we are 
next to determine the time at Greenwich corre- 
spnnding thereto. To effect which, take from tiie 
2Cautical Alonanac the disLinces next less and next 
greater, than tins true distance deduced from ob* 
servation, and the diffttronce (n) of these dis- 
tances gives the moon's access to or recess from 
th(* sun or star in three hours; then take the 
difference (•/) between the niooirs distance at the 
beginiiitig of that interval, and the distance de- 
duced from observation, and say n i d :: three 
hours : the time tlie moon is accedtn-^ to, receding 
from the sun or star by the quantity d, amnit- 


ting the moon’s motion uniform for the time^ 
which, added to the time at the beginning of tire 
inlcrvijly gives the app-jrent time at Giecnvvich 
corresponding to the given true distance of the 
mooii n-om the suncr star. 

Example. About 5 pm. on the 18th Janaarr» 
1904, in latitude 59° 20' longitude, by^eati* 
mation 8s® E., the oliservf^ altitude of the sun’s 
lower limb w^as/27° hj', thAt of the moon’s upper 
limb 52° 3.3', the distance of their nearest 
limbs 7()o 26'- 10", height of the eye 18 feet. The 
time of observation and longitude of the ship are 
required. 


True distance of moon from sun at ship 

’True (list, by Nautical Almanac, Jau. 17th) at 21 hours 

True dist. Iiy Nautical Almanac, Jau. 1 8th, at noun 

])S 5 . • • - • 

d « , 


70* 47' 34" 
\ 69 55 26 
.71 33 27 
• 1 38 1 

. 0 52 8 


Hence \^ 38' 1" : 52' 8" 3h. : Ih. 35m, 

4ts. which, added to 21 hours, gives 22 h. 35in. 
44 s. the apparent time at Greenwich. * 

Then, the sun’s polar distance (69® 15' 49"), 


zenith distance (61® 54' 25"), and the comptcincnt 
of the latitude(50® 40), arc given, whence (art. 28) 
the hour an.cle from apparent noon » 70° 4' 40’’ 
s= 4 h> 40 m* 19 s. P*M. on Jan. i8th. Hence 


Apparent time at sliip Jiin. ISth. ^ 
- at Greenwich Jan. 17th. 
Diff. of meridians in tim'e 


4b. 40«». 19». 
22 35 44 


•greep gives 91® 8' 45", the ship’s longitude cast of Greenwich. 


p. H. 
A. M. 
35, which 


converted into de- 


Many other methods of ascertaining the longi- 
tude of a ship have been proposed. Sec Ore- 
^jgpry’s Astiononty, ait. 660— 68). But the 
niethod given above, with the assistance of M. 
Mendoza Rios’ Nautical Tables, appears to us 
to be highly prtderable for the practical navi- 
gator. - " 


24, To elucidate the mode by which the navi- 
gator registers from time to nine the necessary 
facts and eccasional incidents or keeps a 
journal:’'— Admit that a ship bound from St. 
Helena- to London Ends ' the result of her 
reckenft^ at noon, on the 24th August, 1810, as 
below 4'- 


Cowaeti<. 

DM. 

Diff. of. 

N. Hit. by 

W. long, by 

W.variatby 

Lizard. 

LsL 

UlOg. 

Acec. 

Obi, 

Acet. 

Obs. 

ACCl. 

Uij'.. 

Hearing;. 

Util. 

,ii» ani'.w, 

133 

199 

43 

iy” IS' 

21® 17' 

97® 35' 



lp‘. 

N. 31® 52 E. 

709S 
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To tvoid verbontjf suppose the following a transcript of the log board for the ensuing dajr* 


H. 

K 

F. 

Cources. 

Winds, 


Remarks , August ‘A 1810. 

1 


"a 

N.N.K. 

W.b.N. 

■ 

A steady gale and fine weather. 

U 

7 

•4 





3 

7 

6 




A sail in the N.W. quarter. 

4 

7 4 





5 

7 

4 




Mawled in the studding sails. 

6 

7 

6 




Handed top>gallant sails. 

*3 

7 

6 

N.£. b. N. 

N.N.W 


Fresh gales. Reefed topsails. 

8 

8 

2 





9 

8 

7 





10 

8 






11 

1 81 *— 





l« 

8 

1 

N. b. E. 

W.N,W. 


Ditto weather. 

1 

8 

3 





2 

8 

.5 





3 

8 

7 





4 

8 

6 





5 

8 

4 




Weather modcratiti(r. Out r^efs of topsails. 

C 

8 

2 

North. 

1 \V.S.W 


More modiTale. Si t top- gallant s.aiN. 

7 

8 

6 




By obs. of p*s dist. iiom 0, ship’s long, at 71i. SOin. was 







2C® 34' \V. 

8 

9 

4 

v 




9 

9 

6 




Vatiation per azinntth J pis. W. 

10 

P 

7 

\ 



At 10 ii. 43 in. A. M. the lat. iVoin double alt. of the sun was 




\ 



24® 19' xV. 

11 

9 

7 

\ 

k 




\2 

9 

z 

L 



Fri’sh gales and hazy. 


TRA\I nSF. 


bourses. 

Olhl. 

DtU. o*' lat 1 

suirdh. 

iVl€). 

iicr. 

Ihft. 

ni*t tw'f. 1 



N. 

s. 

tat. 


tat. 

E 

W 

1 

N: b. E, i E. 

45 

43-7 


•il” IS' 
•21 59 

1.305 4S 
1353^ 3'1 



'N.E. i N. 

41 

1()-4 

— 

22 29 

13.S5, 52 

C9-« 


)K. b. K. i E. 
N. j W. 

51 


— 

23 17 

1457 

70 

16-7 


65 

1 

64-3 

i 

24 21 

IJ07 


.59'9 

10-3 

49-6 

10*3 


From hence, ?fter reducing the latitude and longitude by obiiervation to noon, the ship’s ac- 
counts will at thsJ time be as under : 


Course. 

Dist. 

Diff. of N. lat by 

W. long, by 

W.varial.by 

Lixard. 

Ut. 

l.utig j A( f'l. 

I 

t»iw. 

Accl. 

V>U3 

Accl. 

Obs. 

iieariug. 

Dim. 

N. 13“ 54' E. 

192 

186 

50 j24® 2V 

24® 30' 

36® 35' 

26® 42^ 


ipu 

N. 33® 39* E. 

1834 


After ttfls manner may the journal be continued 
from day to day. 

As we coiiceire it would be the means not only 
of exciting the seaman to attend more aitsiduausly 
to the course and distance made good hy tii>f 
blit might eventually lead to more arcirete me- 
tliods of estimation, we would wish to sre the ad- 
counts by dead reckoning and observation con- 
tinued separate diu'iiig the voyage. 

The conjectural method of correcting tite dead 


reckoning, given in practical treatises, ouabt to 
betoUllyrojectei ^ 

* 1 ,* For this neaiand comprehensive, though 
concise, treatise pn navigation we are indebted 
to p very ingenious and experienced mathemati- 
cian, Mr. Adam Giendenping, of the Naval Hospi- 
tal, Yaruiouth, Noriblk. It may be considenxi as 
a specimen of a larger worky with which ve hope 
he win soQsi be able to preset the public* 
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NAVfGATtov (Inland). ' 

NAVTGATOR. s* {navigatcw, French.) 
Sailor ; seaman ; traveller by water {Brere.). 

Navig atok’s Islands, a cluster of is- 
lands in the S. Pacific occ«\n. The inha- 
biiauis arc a strong and handsome race ; scarcely 
a man to be seen among 'them lets than six 
feel high, and well projioruoned. The wo- 
tiieii are dehcaiely bcautiiul; their canoes, 
hiui'SC'*, &c. well construeted ; and they arc 
much more advanced in inieriial policy than 
anv of tlu; island*) in this ocean. Loii. idQ. 
0 iV. I/at. l>K 19 S. SccMaouna. 

' NaU'LAGK. tf. {naulitiit, Latin.) The 
freight of piisscngors in a ship. 

NAULUM, in aiuiquity, was money put 
into the inontli of a person deceused at Koine, 
to pay Charon the feriyman for his passage, and 
this piece was to be of the current coin of the 
emperor that then reigned, which gave people 
afrervvards an opportunity to know when such 
an one died. 

N AU.MACniA, ill antiquily, a show or 
spectacle among the ancient luiinans, represent- 
ing a sea-fight. 'J 'iiese mock sea* lights arc sup- 
posed to have originated at the time (>f the first 
Punic war, when the Romans (iist instructed 
their nicii in I he knowledge of naval udalrs. 
Afterwards thv*y wore inleruTed to cnlcrtain the 
populace, as well as to improve ihe seamen. They 
wereofieii, like other shows, cxliihited at the 
cxjicuce of individuals, to iucreabc iheir p^u- 
larity. In these spectacles they sometimes 
strove to excel each other in swiftness; and 
sometimes engaged in a warlike manner. The 
iiauinachiac of Claudius indeed was a most 
savage diversion. The combatants used to- 
cksiruyeach other to amuse a tyrant and a cruel 
mob. As they passed before him they used 
ihi^ melancholy greeting, ylve ImpcraloVy nw- 
rituri tc saivtani. The emperor replied, A^iffe 
vov. This they iinderstoorl as an aiibW'or of 
kindness, sCiid a grant of their lives; but they 
60011 discovered that it proceeded from wanton 
cruelly, and barbarous insensibility. In the 
time of the emfieror Dmiiiiian, such a vast, 
number of vcssoUenaigcd .*is would have nearly 
formed two regular Heels for a' real fight, and the 
channel of water was ccjual in magniUide to a 
natural river. 

NAUM BERG, a town ef Germany, in 
l^iwer [lesMN situate on the Eider, 1 1 miles 
W.S.W. of Casscl. 

Naumbbrg, a town of Upper Saxony, in 
Thuringia, capital of a bishopric, united to the 
house of Saxony, It has a small citadel, and 
the cathedral is remarkable for its fine altars, 
paintings, and subterranean chapels. Here are 
nKinufuctarcs of stockings and turnery wares, 
and vineyards that yield an excellent red wine. 
It is seated on the Saale, 37 miles E N E. of 
ItrfuTt, Arid (30 VV. of Dresden. Lon, 12. U H. 
Lat. 51. )i N. 

NaUPACTUS, or Naupactum.a city of 
AEltolia, At the mouth of the Evcmis. The 
word is derived from ran;, and t:riywiJih because 
it was there that the ll<Taclid;t* huilt the first 
ship, which carried them to Peloponnesus. 
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NAUPLIUS, A son of Neptitne and Amy- 
monc, king of Eulioea. Ho was ^father to 
Palamedes, who was sacrificed to the resent- 
ment of Ulysses hy the Greeks, during the 
Trojan war. The death of Palamedes irritated 
Naiiplius. When the Greeks returne*d from 
the Trojan war, Nauplius saw them with 
nka.sure distressed in a storm on the coasts of 
Kubcea, and to make their disaster still more 
uniiersal, he lighted fires on sueli places aa 
were surrounded with the most dangerous 
rocks, that the Hcct might be shipwiecked on 
the coast. This succeeded ; but when he saw 
Ulysses and Dioniedcs escape, he threw him- 
seli’ into the t»ca. According to some mytho- 
logists there were two persons of this name. 
The second was an Argonaut, remarkable for 
his knowledge of sea a Hairs and of astronomy. 

NAUShjA. {fiausca, vrtvgM, from yavs, a 
ship; because it is a sensation similar to that 
which people experience upon sailing in a ship.) 
An inclination to vomit, without effecting it ^ 
aLo a disgust of foot), approaching to vomiting. 
It is an atiendant on cardialgia, and a variety 
of other disorders, pregnancy, &c. occasioning 
an aversion for fooil, an increase of saliva, dis- 
gusted ideas at the sight of various objects, loss 
of appetite, debility, &c. 

To NAU'SEaTE. V, n. (from nauseo. Lat.) 
To grow squeamish ; to turn away with dis- 
gust (fFatfi)* 

To Nad's e at e. v. a. 1 . To loathe; to reject 
with dis^gust {Pope). 2. To strike with dis- 
gust 

NAIJ'SEOUS. «. (frqm««r«^eo, Latin; 
sc(\ French.) Loathsome; disgustful {Den.), 

NAU'SFXJUSLY. ad (from nauseous.) 
Loathsomely; disgusi fully {Dry den). 

NAU'SEOUSN'IiSS. s. (from naus^us.) 
Loathsomeness ; quality of raising disgust 
{Dry den). 

NAUSICA, a daughter of Alcinous, king 
of the Pliajaco-ris. She met Ulysses ship- 
wrecked on her father's coasts, and it was to 
her huinanily that he owed the kind redeption 
he received from the king, 

NAirn^S, a Trojan soothsayer, who com- 
forted -/rCiK'iis when his fleet had been burnt 
in Sicily. lie was tli.c progenitor of the Naulii 
at Rome, a family to whom the Palladium of 
Troy was afterwards entrusted. 

NAU'1'IC.Nau'xical. a. {nauticus, Lab) 
Pertaining to sailors (Camden)* 

NAUTILUS. Pearly nautilus. In zoology, 
a genus of the class vermes, order testacea. 
Animal, a kind of sepia ; shell univalve, di- 
vided into several departments communicating 
wiili each other by an aperture. Thirty-one 
species, often confounded with the genus 
argonaiua, or paper-nantilus, on account of 
ihe similarity of the names. They may be 
thus suhdirided, 

A. Spiral, rounded, with contiguous whorls, 
comprising fifteen species, of which nine 
are common to our own coasts, and found 
chiefly on the Sandwich shore, or on 
Sheppy island. 

15. Spiral, rounded, with separated whorls. 
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ThrMBpecieSj found in ttio American and 
Indian oceans. 

C. Elongated and slraidah.. Tliirtpenspecies» 
of which one U cotnhion to own country. 

l?he following are ibiie chief : 

1. N. poinpilius. .^'-Aperture of the shell 
heart-shaped; whorls obtuse^ smooth. ln« 
habi^ the Indian and African oceans; often 
very large, and finely variegated with hrowm 
flexaoiis streaks, spots or marks ; within of a 
most beautiful pearly gloss. Of this shell the 
inhabitants of the east make drinking cups. 

8. Nt spicula. Aperture of the shell orbi- 
cular ; whorl cylindrical. Inhabits the Ame- 
rican and Indian oceans; about an inch in dia> 
meter; whitish, within shinins, like mothcr- 
of-pcarl; orbicular, the whorls gradually de- 
creasfng inwards, the Arst a little straight; 
siphon contiguous to the. walls of the shells. 

3. N. belemnita. Thunders tone. Shell 
equal, smooth, conic, acute; varying in size 
from half an inch to eight inches, a little trans- 
parent, and when burnt or rubbed, smelling 
like rasped horn. Found in a fossilc state in 
most parts of Europe. It has received its 
English name from a notion that these shells 
are thunderbolts, and always appear after a 
storm. 

The great and striking character of the genus, 
at least so far as regards the shell, is the ex- 
traordinary character of the inte’-nal part; 
which is formed into thirty or forty separate 
chambers or divisions, each communicating 
with the xe&l by a small tubular hole near the 
centre. The opening or mouth of the shell 
therefore presents a large hut shallow con- 
cavity, pierced with a central or nearly central 
bole; while beyond it lie all the divisions ad- 
verted to. The body or cliief part of the in- 
habiting animal Alls up the front or great con- 
cavity, and that only : while from its extremity 
proceeds a slender tail or process i>ussing through 
all the rest of the chambers ; and it has been 
•up|X>sed W some that the animal possesses the 
power of filling up the chambers at pleasure, 
either with air or water, or of exhausting them 
of both, m order to make its‘’lf 8pccific.'dly 
heavier or lighter, during its navigations; for 
tliis anitnalis also supposed to hare a power 
of sailing, though in a less perfect manner, than 
the atgonantor paper-nautilus. 

animal js indistinctly allied (like that 
of the ar^naut^; to the sepia or cutilc-lish 
tribe*; having an oval' IkmIv with the front or 
cemral part furnished with a parrot-shaped 
l>edtc, and surrounded by tentacles or arms; 
hut they differ from those of the sepia in being 
very short* extremely numerous, disposed in 
aeveral concentric rows or circles, and not bc- 
^ set with any visible suckers. Froru above the 
.*.neck, or round the upper part of the head, rises 
a large concave flap or hood, beset un the in- 
side with nuinerou'^ but small suckers, or con? 
>cave tnbcrcles, By the elevation and expaii- 
Iton of this concave flap or hood the animal of 
the pearly nautilus is supposed to sail. 8ee 
NstvHiit. PI. CX LI II, CXLIX, 

NAVY, the fleet or shipping of a prince or 
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(£k5eMARiKE.}^Themanamaent^ 
the British navy, under the lord high admiral 
of Great Britain, is entrusted to principal of« 
fleers and commissioners of the navy, who hold 
their places by patent. The principal oflicera 
of the navy are four, viz. the treasurer, whose 
business it is to receive money out of the ex- 
chequer, and to pay all the charges of the navy, 
by warrant from the principal officers : 'eomp- 
troller, who attends and controls* all payttieiiC 
of wages, is to know the rates of stores, to ex- 
amine and audit all accounts, Ac. : surveyor,' 
wlio is to know the states of all stores, and see 
wants supplied; to estimate repairs, charge 
boatswains, &c. with what stores they 
ceive, and at tlie end of each voyage to state 
and audit accounts : clerk of the acts, whose 
business it is to record all orders, contracts, 
bills, warrants, &c. 

'L'hc commissioners of the navy are flve : the 
first executes that |>art of the comptroller’s 
duty which relates to\he comptrolling^he vic- 
tualler’s accounts ; the second, anothef'part of 
the said comptniller’s duly relaling to the ac- 
count of the store- keepers of the yard; the 
third b.ns the direction of the navy at the port 
of Portsmouth ; the fourth has the same at 
Chatham ; and the fifth at Plymouth. There 
are also other commissioners at large, the num- 
ber more or according to the exigencies 
of public affairs ; and since the increase of the 
royal na\y, tlicse have several clerks iindct 
litem, with sal.trics allowed by the king. 

The victualling of the royal navy hath for-, 
mcrly been undertaken by contract; but is now 
ntcUiaijed by commissioners, who hold their 
office "at Somerset- 1 louse, in the Strand. The 
navy-oflice is where the whole business con- 
cerning llte navy is managed by the principal 
ofliccr-s and commissioners. 

I’he royal navy of Great Britain is now In a 
very tbuirishing state, liaving Ireen diligently 
kept u]) in laic reigns, as the natural strength 
of the kingdom. When it is complete it is 
divided into three squadrons, distinguished by 
the colours of the Hags carried by tne respec- 
tive admirals belonging to tlie same, viz. red, 
white, and blue; the . principal commander 
of which bears the title of admiral: and each 
has under him .a vice-admiral and a rear- 
admiral, who are likewise flag-officers. 

In May 1803, the English imvy was as fol- 
lows : 

Ships' ofttae line. 

' At home, and coming forward 84 
Ghfihttcl fleet - - 10 

, NoVdt sea, Bailie, and Flushing 14 
C^iAsiof Spain and Gibraltar ... 11 
' ’Fort^al - ' . 9 

Mediterranean - 19 ■ 

North America * * 2 

: West Indies , . - -,1® 

BrastU* and saUied thither . - 6 

East Indies, Cahe;; aiMA^M^nvoys 
, to Si. IJelena- ■ • ' 9 . 

making, in the whole, rko ships of the line, 
which, with 11 fifty-gun ahips, constituted a 
naval force, then actually afloat, superior to 
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Aat of the whole world beside. Butsmcrdt^ tnent of the disposition of the British'-iisFy in' 
time ihcre has been a considerable augment' August 1811. 

tioOf as will appear from the following state- ^ > 


Downs - - 

North Sea and Baltic - - 

JSnglii^h Channel, coast of France 
lri£ station 
Jersey, Guernsey, &c. 

Spain, Portugal, and Gibraltar 
Mediterranean and on passage 
Coast of Africa 
Halifax and Newfoundland 
Leeward Islands 
Jamaica, and on passage 
South America 
Cape of Good Hope, &c. 

East Indies and on passage 
Total at sea 
In port and fitting 
Goaird ships 

Hospital, Vf Ison ships, &c. 

^ Total in cotiimU^ion 
In ordinary and repairing, &c. 
Building • . . 


nnr 

30 V Frig 

1 

0 1 

22 

1 13 

11 

1 15 

0 

0 4 

c 

1 C 

20 

3 17 

23 

0 35 

0 

0 1 

1 

2 6 

1 

0 7 

1 

0 7 

1 

0 6 

J 

0 9 

5 

3 21 

06 

11 142 

2(i 

5 17 

5 

2 4 

3(’ 

4 5 

(51 

22 168 

6}; 

12 65 

34 

2 18 

254 

36 25(1 


li 11 72 
\ 10 18 
2 3 10 

<) 6 <j6 

1 3 92 

0 0 2 

1 7 29 

2 11 42 

0 1 29 
0 0 11 

0 0 15 

1 0 37 

37 55 604 

3 18 108 

0 0 If) 

0 0 89 

40 73 764 

0 3 224 

0 0 56 


NAY. ad, (na, Saxon, or no aye.) 1 . No ; 
an adverb of negati<in {Denham). 2. Not 
only 80 , but more : he is eight een-^njiy, 
twenty^one {lien Jonson), 3. Word of refusal 

NA'YWORD. jr. {nay and word.) I. The 
saying nay : not in use {ohahpeare). 2. Pro- 
verbial reproach ; a by- word f Shakspeare), 3. 
A watchword : not in use {Sh(fkspfare). 

N AXI A, or Naxos, an island of the Archi- 
pelago, 15 miles in length and 50 in circtiin- 
ferencc. It is the most fertile island in all 
the Archipelago, and its wine still maintains 
its former^ excellence. Beside thi^, its plains 
abound with orange, olive, lemon, cedar, citron, 
pomegranate, fig,.and mulberry-trees. It isiii- 
fiabiteil both bv Greeks and I^tins, and has a 
great many villages ; but the whole island does 
not contun above^ 8000 inhabitants. The 
highest mountain is Zla, which sign! 6es the 
mountain of Jupiter : but there are no antiqui- 
ties, except some small remains of a temple of 
Bacchus, The female dress in this island has 
something ridicidoits in its appearance. They 
iix two wings of black velvet behimi to their 
shoutdei^; and wear a heavy stotnachcr or 
breast- piece of velvet, covered vvith embroidery 
and smaU pearls. If viewdi behind it is dis- 
giistmg to' see round theii* loins wbut, for want 
of a bcrier name, may be called a circular shelf, 
cukuLitcd to sniq^oft the entb of a kind of laced 
hppets hanging .dc^wn from their shoulders. 


sees, the one Greek and the other Latin. 
Here is no harbour, but the trade is considera- 
ble ill barley, wine, oil, 6gs, cotton, silk, flax, 
clicesc, salt, oxen, sheep, and mules. It stands 
on the S. side of the island, and is defended 
by a castle. L^in. 25. 32 H. Lat. 37. 8 N. 

NAXKOW, a town of Denmark, capital 
of the isle of Laland, with a harbour eommo* 
dious for trade. It is encompassed by a wall, 
and 70 miles S.W, of Copenhagen. Lou. 1 1 . 
31 E. Lat, 54. 62 N. 

NAYLEIl (James), a famous quaker, born 
in Y^orkshire about l6l6. He was a soldier in 
the parliament army ; but being converted by 
George Fox, he commenced preacher, and be- 
came popular among the quakers. In 1656 he 
was committed to prison in Exeter, aud while 
there received a letter from some of the friends, 
who applied to him the appellations of the 
prince of peace, and the only begotten son of 
Vrod. After bis^ release he went to Bristol, 
where the deluded fanatics ushered him in with 
the same ceremonies as Christ entered Jerusa- 
lem, singing before him, “ Holy is- the 'Lord 
God of Hosts, hosanna in the highest:*’ For 
this Nayler was apprehended and sent to Lon- 
don, where he was sentenced to stand in the 
pillory with a label expressing the nature of his 
offence, to . have his tongue bored through 
with a hot iron, to be publicly whipped, aud 
branded in the forehead with the letter B. Af* 
ter this he was confined about two years, and 


lashes, and cover i^fr faces with patches, made but was robbed and left bound on the road, 
of a black shining tolc* which King’s Uippoii, in Huntingdonshire, and 

island. ^7 ' ’ died a few days afterwards. 

Naxia, the cimhal of the isle of the same ' NAYRES, the nobility of the Malabar 
name, ami one of the most beautiful places coast. 

in the Archipelago. It has two archiepiscopal NAZARETH, a little city in the tribe of 
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Zcbiilun^ in Lower Galilee, 0 tlie west of 
Tabor, ami to the east of P^oleniais. Knsc- 
bius says it is Afteeu iniks from legion to- 
wards the east. This city is much celebrated 
in the scriptures for having been the usual 
place of the residence of \ Jesus Christ for the 
first thiilv-lhree years of his life. Lake ii. 51 . 
It was there our Saviour becante incarnate, 
where he lived in obedience to Josephand Mary, 
and from wheure he took the name of a Na- 
zarean^ After he had begun to execute his 
mission, he preached there sometimes in the 
synagogue, id. iv. H). Itut because his coun- 
trymen had no faitli in him, and were ofiend- 
ed 9;t the meanness of his original, he did not 
many miracles there, Maith. xiii. 54. 58. nor 
would he dwell therein ; so he fixed his habi- 
tation at Capernaum for the latter part of his 
life, id. iv. 13. The city of Nazareth was 
situated upon an cmineiice ; and on one side 
there was a precipice, from whence the Naza- 
reans one day had a deiign of throwing down 
our Saviour, because he upbraided them with 
their incredulity. Luke iv. CO. 

St. Epiphanius says, that in his time Naza- 
reth was only a village, and that to the reign 
of Constantine it was inhabited by Jews alone, 
exclusive of all Christians. Adainiiaiuis, a 
writer of the seventh a^e, says, that in his time 
there were two great churches to be seen at 
Nitzareth, one in the midst of the city, built 
upon two arches, in ilu* place wlicrc <mr Sa- 
viour's house had stood. Under the two aiches 
now meniioued was* a very fine fountain, 
wbich furnished water to the whole city, and 
from wlrcfice water was drawn also by the help 
of a pulley for the use of the church above, 
nie second church of Nazareth was bmlt m a 
place whtfre the house suioil wherein the angel 
Gabriel revealed to the virgin Mary the mys- 
tery of our Lord's incarnutiou 5 nhd we arc 
assured that the church of incarnation, which 
is'sup|K>rted by two arches, is still in being to 
this day. Mr. Maundrell tells us, that there 
is p convent built over what is said to be the 
place of annunciation ; for the chamber where 
she received the angel’s saluiatiou was about 
500 years ago removed from Nazareth, and, 
according to the Roman legends, transported 
by augeU to Lore! to. 

Nazareth, a town of Pennsylvania, in 
Northampton county, and a settlement of the 
Moravians, 10 miles N- of Bethlehem, and 
03 N. by W. of FhiJadclphia. 

N AZ.MllTK, or Nazaresie, in the Old 
Testament, is used for a person distinguish- 
ed and separated from the rest by boniething 
extraordioary, either his sanctity, dignity, or 
vbws* 

The word co.mes from the Hebrew to ««a<7r, 
tp distinguish, separate; in which it difiers 
from Nazarean, an inhabitant of the country 
called Nazareth, whicir^omcbfruin jsn natzar, 
'prneizert to save, preset ve. 

■ the book of Nunibeu, chop. vi. we find 
die row of a Nazarile descried, i. c. the vow 
whereby a man or woman s^jiaratcd themselves 
to the Lord; and the conditions or efi'ccta 
thereof as to abstineui'e, &c« 
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Nazarites, Nazarenes,' or Naza« 
RRANa, were likewise a kind of sectaries in 
the church in the first ages thereof. 

St. Epiphanius tells us, the Nazareans were 
the same with the Jews in every thing relating. 
to the doctrine and ceremonies of the Old Tes- 
tament ; and only diflered from them m this, 
that they added Christianity to those; pro- 
fessing to believe that Jesus Christ was the 
Messiah. 

There were two kinds of Nazareans ; the 
one pure, who kept the Jaw of Moses and 
Christianity together, and who were not placed 
by the ancient Christians in the register of 
heretics, but first ranked in this class by Epi- 
phanius in the fimrth century; the other, 
real Kbionites. 

Ecclesiastical W'riiCTS tell 11?, that^St. Mat- 
thew preached the g()sj)cl to the Jews at Jeru- 
salem, and the rest of Palestine, in their own 
language; and that accordingly they had hi.s 
gospel written in the Hebrew of that time.' 
And St. Epiphanins adds, that this gospel was 

{ iicseived entire among the Nazareans; only 
10 iluuhts whether they might not have re- 
trenched the genealogy of Jesus Christ, which 
was not in the copy of the Hbionites. St. 
.Tcroui, who translated it out of Hebrew into 
Greek and Latin, says, a great many people 
look the Hebrew gos|'ie1, n^cd by the 
reans and Kbioniles, to be the original of St. 
Mallliew. 

NAZIAN/EN. See Gregory fNazi- 
anzen), 

NE, ad. (Saxon.) Neither; and not (»Speii.). 
NKAE. s. {ttefi, Islaudie.) A fist, {ShaKs- 
pearc), 

NEAGH (Loiigli), a lake of Ireland, 20 
milc^ long and 15 broad, l>ing in the counties 
of Armagh, J)ov/n, Antrim, Londonderry, 
and Tyrone. Tlie river J3aim flows through 
ihis lake. 

NEAL (Daniel), aiv English divine and 
historian, w'as liorii in London in 1678, and 
educated first at Mcrcbant-taylors* school and 
tiicn ul a dissenting academy kept by Mr. 
Howe ; after which he went to Utrecht and 
J..eyderi. In I70»i he was chosen pastor of a 
congregation of independents in Aldersgate- 
street, which afterwards removed to Jewin- 
street. He wrote a history of New bhigland, 
2 V 0 I 9 . 8vo. ; a history of the Puritanfl, 4 voJs. 
Svo. and some otben works. He died in 1743. 
A new edition of ins History of the Purilauz 
has been published byDr.Touhtiiu, in 5 voU» 
8vo. 

7b Neal. v. a. (oncslao, Saxon.) Totem- 
per by a gradual and rekulnted beat (Mihxon). 

7b Neal. v. it. To be tempered in fire 
(fiacon)* 

NEALING OF GLASS. See Glass and 
Aknealihg. 

NEAP. (r«e?plote, Saxon; nsejpti;;, poor.) 
Lpw ; decrescent. Used only of the tide. 

Neap, or NkBEP-rioEs, are Uiote 
which happen when the moon is in the mid- 
dle of the second and fourth quarters. The 
neap-tides are low tides, in rcspMt of their op- 
l^ites the spring-tides'. As the highest of the 
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ipfiag-tides is three days after the full or 
change, so the lowest of the neap is four days 
before the full or change. On which occasion 
the seamen siw that it is deep neap. 

NEAPOLlS, a city of Campania, anciently 
called Parthenopc, and now known by the 
name of Naples. Augustus called it NcapoUs. 
This name was common also to eleven other 
towns in Asia and Europe. 

NEAR, prep, (nep, Saxon.) At no great 
distance from ; close to ; uinh {Dry den). 

Nbar. ad. 1. Almost {Drayton), 2. At 
hand ; not far off ( Dryden). 3*. Within a lit- 
tle {Bacon). 

Near. fl. l. Not distant {Genesis). 2, 
Advanced toward the end of an enterprise or 
disquisition {Hooker), 3. Direct ; straight 
{Milton). 4. Close; not ramhling {Dryden), 

Closely related {Leviticus), (i. Intimate; 
familiar; admitted to confidence 
7. Touching ; pressing ; afiecting ; dear 
{Shakspeare). 8. Parsimonious; inclining to 
covetousness. 

Near-hand. Closely (Rarow). 

Neau-side of a horse: liis left side, or 
that on which the rider mounts. Ihe horse's 
fight is in like manner called his oil-side. 

NEAllCllCS, an officer of Alexander,' 
who was ordered to sail upon the Indian oce.-in 
with Onesicritus, and to examine it. He 
wrote an account of this voyage, and of the 
king's life ; but his veracity has been ciUed in 
question by Arrian. After the king's dealli he 
was appointed over Lycia ami Eamphylia. 

NLA'RLY. ad. (from near.) i. At no 
ff&inWmnce {Allerbury). 2. Closely; press- 
ing! v (»Vw’i/V). 3. Ill a niggardly manner. 

NE'AHNiiSS. s. (from near.) i. (Hose- 
ncss ; not remoteness (Dappa). 2. Alliance 
of blood or alTection {Bacon). 3. Tendency 
to avarice {Bacon). 

NEAT. s. (neat, nyten, Saxon.) 1. Black- 
battle; oxen ( .May). 2. A cow or ox {J^nsscr), 

Neat. W, French.) l. Elegant, but 
without dignity ( Pope) . 2. Qeaiily ( Milton). 
3. Pure; unadulterated; unminglecl {Chap^ 
man). 

NEATH, a corporate town of Wales, in 
Glamorganshire; with a market on Saturday ; 
situate on the river Neath, near the Bristol 
channel. In the neighbourhood arc iron 
forges, smelting works for copper, and coal 
mines ; and on tiie other siilc of the river are 
the extensive remains of an abbey. A gieat 
quantity of coal is exported h(M)ce in small ves- 
sels, It is 27 miles S.W. of Brecknock , and 
198 W. of London. 

Neath, a river of Wales, which rises in 
Brecknockshire, and runs through Glamor- 
ganshire, by the town of Neath, iti the Bristol 
channel. 

NE'ATHERD. s. (neaSypb* Saxon.) A 
cow-keeper ; one who has the care of black- 
battle (Drydm)^. , 

NEGATE 1. Elegantly, 
but without dijpm^..imiruc«ly {Shakspeare)* 
s. CkanWy. / , ^ 
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NE'ATNESS. s. (from rrmf.) I. SpMioij* 
nesa ; elegance widiout dixDity. S. CiennH* 
ness. 

NEB. s. (nebbe, Saxon.) I. Nose; beak; 
mouth {Shakspeare). 2. (In Scotland.) The 
bill of a bird. 

NEBEL, or Neiel Nassor. (Hebrew.) 
The name given by the aneieiu Jews to their 
ten-stringed harp, as that of which David 
speaks in the Psalms. 

NEBO(aiic. geog.), a vciy high mounfain, 
a part of the mountains Abaiim, and their 
highest top, whither Moses vi'as ordered to as- 
cend to take a view of the laud of Canaan, and 
there die. Situated in the land of Moah, over- 
against Jericho: with a cognoinitial town a', its 
foot (Isaiah) belonging to the Rubenites, 
which afterwards returned to the Moabites; 
in Jeroin's time desolate: eight miles to the 
south of Heshbon. 

NEBULA!!, in astronomy. There are spots 
in the heavens called nebuhe, some of which 
consist of dusters of telescopic stars, others 
appear as luminous spots of different forms. 
'I ho most considerable is one in the midway 
between the two stars on the blade of Orion’* 
sword, marked 0 by Bayer, discovered in the 
year iG.'ifi by Huygcifs; it contains only 
seven stars, and the other part is a bright spot 
a dark ground, and appears like an open- 
ing into brighter regions beyond. 

Ur. Halley and others have discovered ne- 
bulae in different parts of the heavens. In tli* 
Connoissance des TempSi for 1783 and 1784, 
there is a catalogue of 103 nebulas, observed 
by Messier and Mcebatn. But to Dr. Hcrschel 
wii arc indebted for catalogues of 2000 nebula;, 
and clusters of stars, which he himself has dis- 
covered. Some of them form a round compact 
^stem, others are more irregular, of variou* 
forms, and some are long and narrow, Tho 
globular systems of stars appear thicker in tho 
middle tlian they w^ould clo if the stars wer* 
all at equal distances from each other ; they 
arc, therefore, condensed toward the centre. 
That stars should be thus accidentally dis- 
posed is too improbable a supposition to ue ad- 
mitted ; he supposes, therefore, that they are 
brought together by their mutual attractions, 
and that the gradual condensation towards the 
centre is n proof of a central power of such a 
kind. He ob'^erves, also, that there are some 
.additional circumstances in the apfiearance of 
cxtencl^l clusters and nebula;, that very much 
favour the idea of a power lodged in the 
brightest part. For although the form of them 
be not globular, it is plain that there is a ten- 
dency to sphericity. As the stars in the same 
nebulae must be very nearly all at the same re- 
lative distances from us, and they ap)iear nearly 
of the same size, their real fbagnitudes must 
be nearly equal.. Granting, therefore, that 
these ^ebulm and closers of stars are formed 
by mutual attraction, Wr. Herschel concludes, 
that \ve may jud^ of Ineir relative age by the 
disposition of their component parts, those be- 
ing the oldest which are most compressed. H# 
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supposes, and indeed offers powerful arga* 
incuts Improve, that the milky way is the iie- 
biilse of which our sun is one of its component 
parts. 

Dr. Herschcl has also discovered other phe- 
nomena in the heavens, which he calls nebu- 
lous stars ; that is, stars surrounded with a 
faint luminous atmosphere of large extent. 
Those which have been thus styled by other 
astronomers, he says, ought not to have been so 
called, for on examination they have proved to 
be cither mere clusters of stars plaiidy to be 
distinguished by his large telescopes, or such 
nebulous uppcarauccs as might be 'occasioned 
by a multitude of stars at a vast distance. The 
milky way consists entirely of stars ; and he 
says, “ I have been led on by degrees from the 
most evident congeries of sl'ars to other 
groups in v.^iiich ihi* lucid points were smaller, 
but stii'i very plainly to he seen ; and from 
them to such wbereiti they could but barely be 
suspected, until 1 arrived at last to spots in 
which no trace of a star was to be discenned. 
But then the gradation to these latter were by 
such coiuiectcfl steps as left no room for doubt, 
but that all these phenomena wore etjoally oc- 
casioned by stars variously dispersed in the iui- 
iDcnse expanse of the universe.” 

In the same paper ii given an account of 
tome nebulous stars, one of which is thus de- 
scribed : “ Nov. l,'t, 1790. A lUObt singular 
phenomenon! A star of the eighth iiiagniuide, 
with a faint luminou> atmosphere of a circu- 
lar form, and of about three 111 diamel.'r. 'I'ht. 
tlar is perfectly in the centre, and the atmo- 
tphere is sodilutod, faint, and eipnl ihrocghruit, 
tnat there can be no sntiuisc' of its consisting 
of stars, nor can there he a doubt of the evident 
connection between the atmosphere aiul the 
star. Another star, not mucii less in bright- 
ness, and in the same field of view with tlie 
above, was perfectly free from any siich ap- 
pearance.” Hence, Dr. Herschcl drjnvs ilie 
following consequences : granting the connec- 
tion between the star and the surrounding ne- 
bulosity, if it consist of stars ^ery remote, 
which gives the nebulous appearance, the cen- 
tral star, which is visible, inu^t be iiiitncDscly 
greater than the rest; or if the central star he 
no bigger than common, how c-\trcii:ely smail 
and compressed must be tlio:ie other luminous 
points which occasion the nebulosity . A<, by 
the former supposition, the luminous central 
point must far exceed the standard of what we 
call a star ; so in the latter, the shining matter 
about the centre will be too small to come 
under the same denomination ; we, therefore^ 
cither have a central body which i« not a star, 
or a star which is involved in a shining fluid, 
of a nature totally unknown to us. This last 
opinion Dr. Hei'schel adopts. 

Light reflect^ from the star could not be 
aeen at this distance. Besides, the outward 
parts are nearly as bridu os those near tliestar. 
Moreover, a cluster o4|tars will not so com- 
pletely account for the mildness or soft tint of 
the light of these ncbulce, as a self luminous 
fluid* “ What a field of novelty,** says Dr. Hcff^ 
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cliel, is here opened toonr conceptions ! M 
shilling fluid, of a brightness sufiicient to 
reach us from the regions of a star of the 8th, 
9th, lUth, llth, 12th, magnitude; and of 
ail extent so considerable as to take up 3, 4, 5, 
or 6 minutes in diameter.” He conjectures 
that this shining fluid mriy be coinposeci of the 
light perpetually emitted Iroin millions of stars. 
See Philos. Trans, vol. Uxxi. p. 1. on nebu- 
lous stars, properly so called. 

NKBULY, or Nebulee, in heraldry, is 
when a coat is charged with several liitic 
figures, in form of words running with 
iiiiothcr, or wdicii the nuiiine of a bordure, 
ordinary, &c. is indented or waved. 

NEBULOUS, o. {nchulosus, Latin.) Mis* 

ty; cloudy.) 

ARIES, s. (from necessary ) 
Things not only convenient but nediful {Kam- 

MMtd ) 

NbA’liSSARlLY. ad. (from necessary.) 

I. IndiFpcnsably {Hooker). 2. By inevitable 
consequence {Hooker)^ 3. By fate ; not 
fnvlv {Sniintcy)^ 

NK'f 'less AUl NESS. s. (from necessary.) 
Thr slate of being necessary. 

NI*y(’ESSAUY. fl. {necessarius, Latin.) I. 
Nfctlnil ; indispensably requisite {Tilht,). 2. 
Not fiec ; fatal *, impelled by file {Shaks^ 
prare). 3, Conclusive ; decisive by inevitable 
consequence ( Tiliolson) . 

Necessary polygamy. In botany, 
polyganiia necessaria. The name of the fourfh 
order in the class syn^nesia; wherein the 
lurmaphrodite florets of vhe disk, for want of 
a stigma, arc barren ; bnl tlie female florets of 
the ray, being impregnated by the pollen froia 
the oiners, hear |)erfe»:t sted. 

To NEC-K'SSITATE. t*. «, (from nccessifas, 
Lat.) IV) make necessary; not to leave free.; 
to exempt from choic.* {Duppa). 

NECESSITA'TION. s. (froni necessitafc.i 
Tlie act of making necessary ; fatal compul ■ 
sioii (Hrnmhafl). 

NKC'ESSlTJvD. o. (from necessity). In 
slate of want : not a>cd {Shakspeare). 

NECESSITOUS, a. (from necessity, i 
Pressed with poverty {Clarendon)* 

NECE'SSITOUSNESS. r. (from nece^* 
sitous.) ' Poverty; xvant; need {Burnet), 

NECE'SSITUDE. s. {necessitudo, Latin,) 

J. W.'int; need (//tt/e). 2. Friendship, 

NECESSITY, s. {necessitas, Latin.) J. 

Cogency'; compulsion; fatality {Milton). 2# 
State of being necessary ; indisf^cnsahlcness 
{Shakspeare). 3. Want; need; foverty 
(Clarendon), 4. Things necessary for human 
life (Shakspeare). 5. Cogency of argument ; 
inevitable consequence (Italcigh). 6, V’io- 
lence; compulsion (Chapman), 

NfiCBSSiTY, in mythology, a power supe- 
rior to all other powers, and equally irre&istil)Ie 
by gods and by men. Herodotus, ns he ig 
tmted by Cudworth, dilutions an oracle which 
eclared that God himself jcoitid not shun his 
destined fate. And antong the fragments of 
Philemon collecfed by 1^ Clerc is the follow- 
ing tentenoe : 
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AovX«i fiatti’Ktwi ttriM, fiaa‘t>iiis Otwv, o 6io{ such as habits and dispositions of the hearty 
mtayKVf. and moral inducements and motives* 

“ We are subject to Jiiom, kinf?s to the gods, Mr. Hobbes, ^lio is said to have been the 
and God to necessity.** Hence it is, that, in first who understood and maintained the pro- 
tl’-; Iliad, we find Jove himsc||^ the sire of per doctrine of philoso|ihicui necessity, gives 
gods and men, regretting that he was restrain- the following account of it in his Leviathan^ 
ed by Necessity from rescuing his favourite son p. 108. Liberty and neccs'iiiy are consistent : 
from the sword of Patroclus. Nay, to such a as in the water, that hath not llu* liberty, but 
height was this impiety carried in the earliest a necessity of descending in the channel ; so 
ages of Greece, that we find Hc:.iod and Homer likewise in the actions which men voluntarily 
teaching that the gods themselves were gene- do, which, because they proceed from ihcir 
rated by Necessity, of Night and Chaos. proceed from liberty; and yet, because 

This power, tiiough always represented as every act of man’s will, and every desire and 
blind and unintelligent, was however worship- inclination, proccedeth f^rom some cause, aiid 
ped as a goddess, bearing in her hand large that from another cause, in a continual chain 
iron-nails, wedEos, anchors, and melted lead, (whose first link is in the hand of God, the 


as emblems of the inilexibie severity of her 
nature, dn the city of Corinth she had a tem- 
ple, in whiej) the goddess Violence likewise 
resided, and into which no person was ever 
permitted to enter but the priest who oHiciated 
in sacris. 

Nkcessity (Mctanhysical or philosophic- 
al,) is a term that has been much used by ino- 
clcni writers ; «and which some have defined to 
be, that by which a thing cannot but be, or 
whereby it cannot be otherwise. But a much 
approved aiiihor on this subject objects against 
this definition, andohser\es, that philosophical 
necessity is really nothing else than the full 
and lixed connection between the things sigiii- 
tied by the subject and pretlicale of a propo- 
sition, which afiirnis .something to be true; 
so that it is in no respect diflerent from tlyir 
certainty. When there is such a connt^tion, 
then the thing afiiriiied in the proimsitton is 
necessary in a philosophical sense; whether 
any opposition or contrary eflbrl be supposed 
or supposable in the case or no. When the 
subject atul predicate of the proposition, which 
afUrms the, existence of any thing, cither sub- 
stance, quality, act,' or circumstance, have a 
full and certain connection, then the existence 
of that thing is said to be necessary in a meta- * 
physical sense. 

Those that arc commonly called Necessa- 
rians allo^v no other liberty to man that is not 
restrained by this kind of necessity : and when 
they consider intelligent beings as the subjects 
of It, some of them distinguish it into moral 
and natural necessity. Moral necessity is used* 
in a variety of senses : sornelimcs for a neces- 
sity of moral obligation; and often for great 
obligation in point of interest: poinetimvs by 
moral necessity is meant that apparent connec- 
tion of things, which is the ground of moral 
evidence; and so it is distinguished from abso- 
lute necessity, or that sure connection of things 
that is a foundation for infallible certainty : 
and sometimes by moral necessity is meant that 
necessity of connection and consequence 
which arises from such moral causes, as the 
strength of inclinatioa ipr motives, and the 
couneciion, subsisting in niany cases, between 
these and certain: vSittotls and actions. By 
natural necessity, as apjjdied trf men, they un- 
derstand such necessity:'-4s men ate under, 
through the force of natural causes; in contra-, 
distinction to those that are caHed moral causes^ 


first of all causes), proceed from nccfi«3fsity : so 
,that to him who could see the connectinn of 
those causes, the necessity of all men's volun- 
tary actions would appear manifest : and» 
therefore, God, that sceth and disposetli all 
things, secth also that the liberty of man, in 
doing what he will, is accompanied with the 
necessity of doing that which (Jod will, and 
no o'lore nr less : for though men may do many 
things which God docs not command, nor is, 
therefore, the author of them, yet they can 
have no passion, will, or appetite to anything, 
of tvhich appetite (rod’s will is not the eaiise; 
and did not his will assume the necessity of 
man’s will, and consequently of all that on 
man's will '^Sependeth, the ’^liberty of men 
would be a contradiction and impediment to 
the omnipotence and liberty of God. 

Mr. Collins, (vic of the most admired wai- 
ters on the subject of necessity, has stated the 
question concerning human liberty in the fol- 
lowing manner: Man, he says, is a necessary 
agent, if all his actions arc so determined by 
the causes preceding each action, that not one 
past action could possibly not have come to 
pass, or have been otherwise than it hath been ; 
nor one future action can possibly not come to 
pas.s, or be otherwise than it shall be. Bnt 
lie is a free agent, if lie is able, at any time, 
under the circumstances and causes he then is, 
to do different things ; or, in other words, if 
he is not unavoidably determined, in every 
point of time, by the circumstances he is in, 
and causes he is under, to do that one thing he 
docs, and not possibly to do any other. Ac- 
cording to this state of the question, he under- 
takes to prove that man is a necessary agent ; 
and that there neither is nor can be such thing 
liberty. I. He appeals to experience ; al- 
leging:, that, though the vulgar urge this in 
proof of liberty, it is not a proof of it ; that 
many celebrated philosophers and theologers, 
both ancient and modern, have gi\;en defini- 
tions of liberty that are consistent with fate or 
necessity : ^ that some great patrons of liberty 
do, by their concessions in this matter, destroy 
all argiiments from ex^ience: that all the 
actions of men niay be TOiked under the four 
heads of permption, judging, willing, and do- 
ing as wc will ; and that experience does no 
prove any of these to he. free ; and that experi- 
ence not only does not prove liberty, but, on 
tlie contrary, men may sec by experience, that 
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they are necessaiy asents. It is, says h»*, mat- 
ter of experience, tnat man is ever deiinnined 
in his willing 5 we experience perfect neces- 
sity ; and they, wlto think liberty a matter of 
experience, yet allow that the will follows the 
judgment of the understanding, and that, when 
two objects are presented to a man’s choice, 
one whereof appears heller than the other, he 
cannot choose the worst. 'J. Man is a ncccs- 
sary agent, because all his actions have a be- 
ginning ; for w'haiever has a beginning must 
have a cause, and every cause is a necessary 
cause : and if any action whatsoever can be 
done without a cause, then eil'cets and causes 
have no necessary relation ; and, consequently, 
we should not be necessarily determined in any 
case at all. 3, Liberty would not be a j)er- 
fection, but an imperfection ; whereas, on the 
contrary, necessity is an advantage and a per- 
fection. 4. Liberty is inconsistent with the 
divine prescience; for if God foreknows the 
existence of any thing, as it depends on its own 
causes, that existence is no less necessary than 
if it were the effect of his decree : for it no 
*lcss implies a contradiction, that causes should 
not produce their eflects, than that an event 
should not come to pass which is decreed by 
Cod. 

This argument for necessity has been urged 
by a variety of writers ; and the a<lvorates for 
liberty have felt its force, and endeavoured to 
obviate it. home have actually given ni> the 
divine prescience: some have allowecl the 
seeming contradiction i in plied in the Ime- 
know'lcdge of a contingent event, and have 
acknowledged themselves incap.nblc of re- 
moving it : others liave endeavoured to re- 
concile the foreknowledge of (rod and the 
liberty of man, by alleging, that there is a 
great difierence betwcevi God’s foreknowledge 
and his decrees, with regard to the necessity of 
future events ; for God’s prescience has no in- 
fluence at all on our actions : his infallible 
judgment, concerning contingent truths, does 
no more alter the nature of the things, and 
eause them to be necessary, than our judging 
right, at anytime, concerning a coucingeiit 
truth, makes it cease to be contingent; or, 
than our sense of a present truth is any cause 
of its being true or present. 

In^ the argument, says i)r. Clarke, drawn 
against liberty from the divine prescience, it 
must not first be supposed that things are in 
their own nature necessary ; hut from the di- 
vine prescience or power of judging infallibly 
^which power is as much more extensive and 
infallible than in man, as the divine nature 
and understanding are superior to ours) con- 
eeniing free events, it must be proved, that 
things otherwise supposed free, will, therefore, 
unavoidably become necessary ; which can no 
more be proved, than it can be proved that an 
action, supposed at present time to be free, 
is yet (contrary to th^upposition) at the same 
time necessary; because, in all past time, 
whether foreknown or not foreknown, it could 
not, upon that very supposition of its being 
now fretly done, bat be future. 


In another place he acknowledges, that 
though it is impossible for us to explain dis- 
tinctly the manner how (lod can foresee future 
events without a chain of necessaiy causes, 
yet we ma^form some general notion of it. 
For as a mim who has no influence over an- 
other person’s actions, and yet often perceives 
beforenand whut Uiat other will do ; and a, 
wiser and more experienced man will still, 
with greater probability, foresee what another, 
whose disposition he is perfectly aennainted 
with, will in certain circumstances do; and 
an angel, with still much less degree of error, 
may have a Hirther prospect into men’s future 
actions : so it is very reasonable to appreheiul 
that Goch without influencing men’s wills by 
his power, yet by his foresight cannot but have 
as much more certain a knowledge of future 
free events than either men or angels can pos- 
sibly have, as the perfeclion of nis nature is 
greater than that of theirs. The certainly of 
foreknowledge, says this excellent writer, does 
not cause the certainty of tilings, but is itself 
founded on the reality of their existence.; nor 
docs it imply any other certainty than such as 
would be equally in things, though there was 
no foreknowledge; nor agjaiii docs this certain- 
ly of event, ill any sort, impK» necessity. To 
tlic same purpose Origen has long ago ob- 
served, that prescience is not the cause of 
things fiilurc, hut their beiii" fuinre is the 
cauH* of God’s prescience that tlicv will be. 

It cannot rcajonably he dispiilecl that there 
is an casi uiial dllV^'ronee between the foreknow- 
ledge. aiul pcrisiissioii of c\cnLs, and the preor- 
dination and produclioii of them ; and the 
scheme of ner<*j«iiy seems ilircctly to charge 
God witli being t)'«* ofiicieMt eame or author of 
those vices and evils, which arise from circum- 
stances and connexions of his previous and ab- 
solute appointment. Indeed, many of the ad- 
vocates of this scheme will not admit the con- 
ser|uence that seems to be fairly dcducible from 
their opinion: however. Dr. Priestley very can- 
didly allows it. 

Another argument in favour of necessity has 
ileduced from the nature of morality : fov 
if a manias not a necessary asent, determinccl 
by pleasure and pain, he would have no notion 
of moraliiy, or motive to practise it ; and if he 
were indinerent to nleasureand pain, he would 
have no rule to go by, and might never judge, 
will, and practise right. Every act of the will, 
it Is said, is excited by some motive, which 
motive is the cause of that act : and if volitions 
are properly the effects of motives, then they 
are necessarily connected with their motives : 
whence it is inferred, that volition is necessary, 
and doth not procera from any self-determin- 
ing power in the will. This argument has 
been illustrated and urged in all its force by 
biany modern writers, from M. Leibnitz to 
Dr. rriestley, the last and most zealous advo- 
cate Ibr necessi^f and it has often been an- 
swered by Dr. Clarke and others, who have 
strenuously maintained that liberty b perfectly 
consistent with men's acting from a regard t# 
motives. 
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Supposing, sap Dr. Pfice, a power of self- 
lietermlnation to exist, it is by no means neces- 
sary that it should be exerted without a regard 
to any end or rule ; on the contrary, it can 
never be exerted without some view or design. 
Whoever acts m^ns to do soiflewhat. The 
power of determining ourselves, by the very 
nature of it, wants an end or rule to guided it; 
and no probability or certainty of its being ex- 
erted agreeably to a rule can have the least ten- 
dency to infringe or diminish it. All that 
should be avoided here is the intolerable absur- 
dity of inakiiig our reasons and ends in acting 
the physica l causes or eflicients of action. This 
is the same with ascribing the action of walk- 
ing not to the feet, or the power v'^ich moves 
the. feet, but to llie eye, wliich only sees the 
way. The perception of a reason ior acting, 
or the judgment, of the nnilerstanding, is no 
more than seeing tJic way ; it is the eye of the 
mind which iniornis and directs ; and what- 
ever certainly there may be that a particular 
determination will follow, such determination 
will be the fctdf-detcnninatioii of the mind ; 
and not any clungc of its state stamped upon 
it, over wliicli it has no power, and in receiv- 
ing which, instead of being an agent, it is 
merely a passive subject of agency. Although 
the views and ideas of brings may be the occa- 
sions of their acting; yet it is a contradiction 
to make them the mechanical efficients of their 
actions : so necessary and impoitani is the dis- 
tinction insisted upon by Dr. Clarke, between 
the operation of physical causes and (he iiffiu- 
ence of moral reasons. 

The celebrated Mr, Dawson of Sedbergh 
published, in the year 17 Hl,a pamphlet en- 
titled The Doclrine of Philosophical Ne- 
cessity briefly invalidated :** the mfide of argw- 
ineiit adopted in this publication may be under- 
stood from the following concise view of it. 

Mr. Dawson, observing that in all sciences 
some princifdes must be taken for granted, else 
nothing can be proved, premises these three 
axioms. 

ist. If we make a false supposition, and 
reason justly from it, a contradiction or absur- 
dity will be contain^ in the conclusion. 

Sd. It must likewise be taken for granted 
(as it does not admit of proof),lhai every action, 
or exertion, voluntarily made, is with a design, 
or in hopes of obtaining some end. For it is 
evident, that where there is a full conviction of 
the impossibility of this, no rational being will 
make any attempt or exertion at all. 

3d. All practical principles must either be 
founded in truth, or believed to be so for the 
moment that they operate. 

These axioms being admitted, this author 
first supposes the doctrine of nm^essity to be 
irue, and that its truth is discovered to us in 
such a manner, and is so strongly impressed upon 
our minds, as to become a practical principle ; 
then upon this supposition he concludes, by 
the second axiom, that motives of all kinds 
roust cease to operate. * 

To illusUate this, he takes an event in which 
we are ail equally concerned, viz. the time and 
■circumstances of our deatli* Supposing, there- 
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fore, that at or before our entrance into this 
worhl the time of our leaving it was fixed, and 
that we actually believed it to be so, no circum- 
stance througliout life, mo possible situation 
in which we could be placed, v/oul J operate as 
a motive, so as to make us use even the slightest 
endeavour either to lengthen out or shorten the 
period of our existence. This must be allowed, 
upon the supposition under consideration ; and 
it this be the case, with regard to so momentous 
an event, it will certainly hold true of any 
other. Hence, he observes, tliis conclusion 
may be fairly drawn, — that where the doctrine 
of nece.ssiiy is firmly believed, and made use of 
as a practical principle, motives cease to ope- 
rate. But upon the certain and infalUblc ope- 
ration of motives the whole scheme of ne- 
cessity is founded: this doctrine, therefore, 
taken in this light, is destructive of itself. 

In the next place he supposes the doctrine 
of necessity to be true, but that it does not (as 
wc find is leally the c.isc) operate as a practical 
principle, and then proceeds to examine the 
consequence. 

A practical principle, he ob^^erves, for the 
instant that it operates, ninsl be scon or felt to 
be spccnlalivcly true, else it could not answer 
the end inlendod. For, a full conviction of its 
being false, at the very time it ought to in- 
fluence our conduct, would certainly destroy 
its cflcct. This cannot be denied. Uxainples 
in real life u.ight be found in abundance to il- 
lustrate this siipfiositioii. We daily see error? 
in opinion (or of prejudice) made the found:*- 
tion of onr practice, which, when our minds 
are better informed, cease to operate, and give 
place to the opposite truths ; or, in other words, 
the moment that the error of any practical 
principle is discovered, and in such a manner 
as to present itself to us iiptm every occasion, it 
will cease to opera’lc, and the op|X)site truth 
'will insUiutly take po^ession, as it were, and 
influence our conduct accordingly. He sup- 
poses, likewise, that in a future state our facul- 
ties will be enlarged, our understandings en- 
lightened, and our apprehensions quickened in 
such a degree, that the truths which we now 
attain to with difficulty and much study will 
then ajipear as axioms, or be classed among the. 
first principles of our knowledge, and hence 
serve as a basis for making farther discoveries 
by reason. If therefore, as was before sup- 
iwscd, philosophical necessity be a truth, and 
likewise discoverable by human reason; in 
some future* period of <nir existence, liberty, as 
opposed to this truth, must cease to operate as 
a practical principle, and give place to ideas of 
necessity, which, like all intuitive truths, will 
ever be present to the mind, and consequently, 
as has been proved before, reduce us to a state* 
entifely torpid. 

Here then is discovered a barrier or limit, 
to which human nature in its progress in know- 
ledge can never arrifl^; and which the subtile 
mcuphysician, by standing on tiptoe, has al- 
ready got a sight of. Musr we then, as Mr. D* 
observes, in a future state he under the dis- 
agreeable necessity of petitioning the Deity to 
darken our understandings^ and blunt our pc- 
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netratlon, in order that we may enjoy the 
greater happiness i Common sense revolts from 
such an idea* 

NECHO, king ofiCgypt, began his reign 
690 ij. C. and was kill^ eight years after by 
Sabacon,kiiig of Ethiopia. Pbaiiimeticus his 
son succeeded him, and was the father, as He- 
rodotus informs us, of Necho 11. who reigned 
in the ()L6 B. C. This Necho 11. is celebrated 
in history for attempting, though in vain, to 
cut a canal from the Nile to the’ Arabian gulf. 
He carried his arms as far ns tlie Euphrates, and 
conquered the city of Carcheinish. This prince 
is not only known in scripture under the name 
of Necho, but also in profane history. He no 
sooner succeeded to the crown than he raised 
great laud armies, and fitted out vast fleets, as 
well upon the Mediterranean as upon the Red 
sea ; he gave battle to the Syrians near the 
city of Migdol ; routed them, and made himself 
master of the city of Cadytis. I’he learned, 
however, arc not agreed about this city of Ca- 
dytis. Some will have it to be Cades in Arabia 
Petrsca, others Jerusalem ; and others say it is 
the city of Cedes, or ivedesh, in Galilee, in the 
tribe of Naphtali. The scriptures acquaint us 
with the wnole expedition of Necho in all its 
particulars ; 2 Kings xxiii. 29, &.c. and 2 Chr. 
3CXXT. 20. 21. &c. 

NECK. s. (hneca, Saxon; neci, Dutch). 
1 . The part between the head and body (AU- 
dio7i), 2. A long narrow part (Bacon), 3. 
On the neck ; immediately after {xShak^peare), 
4. To break the neck of an aftair; to hinder 
any thing being done ; or, to do more than half. 

Neck, (collum,) In anatomy. The parts 
which form the neck are divided into external 
and internal. The external parts are the com- 
mon integuments, several muscles, eight pair 
of cervical nerves, the eighth pair of nerves of 
the cerebrum, and the great intercostal nerve, 
the two carotid arteries, the two external ju« 
gular veins, and the two internal, the glands of 
the neck, viz. the jugular, submaxillary, cer- 
vical, and thyroid. The internal parts arc the 
fauces, pharynx, oesophagus, larynx, and tra- 
chea. The bones of the neck arc the seven 
cervical vertebrae. 

Neck, (collum). In botany, the upper 
part of the tube in a corol of one petal. 

Neck, in music, that part of a violin, 
guitar, &c. which extends from the head tci 
the body, and on which the finger-board is 
fixed. 

Neck (John Van), a Dutch painter, born 
At Naarden in 1()35. He excelled in designing 
naked figures ; but his capital performance is a 
picture representing Simeon with Christ in his 
arms, in a church at Amsterdam. He died 
in 1714, 

NECKAllS-GEMUND, a town of Ger. 
many, in the platinateof the Rhine, seated on 
the Neckar, 42 miles N. of Stutgard. Lon. 
g. !}5 E. Lat. 49. Sf) N. 

Necxars-(Jlm, a town of Germany, in 
the circle of Franconia, seated on the Neckar. 
It belongs to the grand-master of the Teu- 
tPOic ojrd^r, Lron. 9. 5 £, Lat. 49. 52 
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NE'CKBEEF. s, (neck and betf-) IW 
coarse flesh. of the neck of cattle (Swift), 

NECKCLOTH, s. (neck and cloth,) That 
which men wear on their neck (Gay). 

NECKERA, in botany, a genus of the class 
cryptogam la, order iimsci. Capsule oblong ; 
fringe double ; outer of sixteen acute teeth ; 
inn^r of sixteen filiform teeth, distinct, alter- 
nating with the outer ones ; flowers lateral. 
Fourteen species ; of which five are indigenous 
to our own country. 

NE'CKEKCHlhF. Ne'ckatee. r- A 
gorget; hamlkcrchief for a womaii'a neck. 

NE'CKLAC E. s. (necA'and lace.) An orna- 
mental string of beads or precious stones, 
worn by ummeri on their neck (Arbulhnoi), 

NE'CKWEED. j. (na-Aand weed,) Hemp : 
in ridicule. 

NECROLOGY, (necrulo^inm, formed of 
ytxfoi, dead, and Aoyo;, discourse or remunera- 
tion). A book anciently kept in churches and 
monasteries ; wherein were registered the be- 
nefactors to the same, the time of their deaths, 
and the days of their cuDimcmoration ; ns 
also the deaths of the priors, abbots, religious, 
canons, Ikc. 

This was otherwise called calendar and 
obituary. 

NECROMANCER, jt. (vtxfcg and [xAvltr.) 
One wdio by charms can ronverj.e with the 
ghosts of the dead ; a conjiiier (Swift). 

NECUOMANC^Y. (nccrologiuni, form- 
ed from vEKp;, dead, and (/.ayrua, inchanl- 
ment or divination.) The art or act of 
communicating with devils, and doing sur- 
prising feats by their n.^sisiance ; particularly 
of calling up the dead, and extorting an- 
swers from them. See Magic, Divina- 
tion, &c. 

NECROPOLIS, a suburb of Alexandria in 
Egypt. It signifies “the (Jity of the Dead;’' 
wherein there were temples, gardens, and 
superb niausolcuuis. Here Cleopatra is Vuid 
to liave applied the aspic to her breast, to 
prevent being led in triunq>h by Augustus, 
who endeavoured to save her. 

NECROSIS, (necrosis, vwpfif, from vtxpMp 
to destroy). 'Die dry gangrene. A species of 
mortification, in which the parts become dry, 
insensible, and black, without any previous iii- 
fluiiimation. 

NECTANEBUS and Nectanabis, a 
kingof Egypt, who defended his countrr against 
the Persians, and was succeeded by Taclios, 
B. C. 3f)3. llis grandson, of the same name, 
made an alliance with Agesilaus, kingof Sparta, 
and with his assistance ne quelled u rebellion 
of his subjects. Sometime afterward he was 
joined by ihc Sidonians, Phceniciaus, and in- 
habitants oL Cyprus, who had revolted from 
the king of Persia. This powerful confede- 
racy was soon attacked by Darius, the king of 
Persia, who marched at the head of his troops.. 
Nectanebus, to defend his frontiers, levied 
20,000 mercenary soldiers in Greece, the same 
number in Lib^a, and 6‘0,0C0 were furnished 
in Egypt. Tins numerous body was not equal 
\o the Persia^ forces^ and Nectanebysj, defeated 
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in a battlet fled into iEthiopia^ B. C. 350- 
£!gypt i)ecaine from that time tributary to the 
king of Persia. 

NJiCTAll, among ancient poets, the drink 
of the fabulous deities of the heathens; in con- 
tradistinction from their solid food, which was 
called ambrosia. 

NK'CTARED. a. (from nectar,') Tinged 
with neciar ; mingled 'ivith nectar {MiUon\ 

NKCTA'llKOUS. a. {nectar ms, Jjatin.) 
llesetnbliiig nectar ; sweet as nectar {Pope). 

NhVCl'ARlNE. a. (from neciar.) Sweet as 
nectar {Milton). 

Nectarine, in botany. See Amygda- 

LUS. 

NECl'ARIUM, or Nectary, the melli- 
ferous part of a vegetable, peculiar to tne flower. 
It cnminoiily makes a part of the corol, but ia 
sometimes entirely distinct from it, and is 
then called a proper nectary. It is frequently 
ill form of a horn or spur : sometimes it takes 
the shape of a cup, whence this part is named 
ill English by sonic the honey cup. 

NECTUIS, ill botany, a genus of the class 
hexandria, order digyiiia. Calyx six-parted, 
the three inner ilivisions less and obtuse ; corol- 
less ; capsules two, somewhat flcsliy, crowned 
with the styles, oric-cellcd, many-secxled. One 
species, a native of Guiana and C'aycnnc, with 
leaves opposite in many capillary divisions, 
and yellow flowers. 

NECYDAIJS. Ccirriou-catcr. In eoology, 
u genus of the class insecta, order coleoptera. 
Antennas setaceous, or liliform ; feelers four. 


NEE DFVrf, NESS. $. Neccssifj. 
NEEDHAM (Marchamont), a satirical 
English vyriier, was horn ol Benford in 
fordshire in i620, and educated at AH Sonia 
college, Oxford. He afterwards became • 
lawyer’s clerk in Dindon, and at length turned 

e sician. In the civil war he distinguished 
iself by his political writings, first against 
the parliament, and afterwards against iiionur* 
chy. At the restoration he obtained his pardon 
with difnculiy, after which he exercised physic 
among the dissenters. He died in 167^. Hi» 
principal performances were a kind of riews-i 
papers called Mercuries, as the Mcrcuriiis tiri- 
tannicus, Mcrcurius Praginatius, and Mercu* 
riiis Politicus. 

Needham (John Tiibcrville), Roman 
catholic divine, was born at l^ndon in 1713, 
and educated at Donay, where he entered into 
orders. His superiors ap|X)intcd him professor 
of philosophy in the Enghsii college at Lisbon, 
lie afterwards became travelling tutor to a 
nobleman; and, finally, settled^m London, 
where he was chosen fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety. He d'cd in 1731. He wrote several 
papers on experimental philosophy in the Phi- 
losoph ical T ransactio ns . 

Needham, a town in Suffolk, with a mar- 
ket on Wednesday. It has some trade in 
Suflblk-blues, and cloths ; and women ar« 
employed spinning and weaving Imnelace. 
It is seated on the Orwell, 10 miles N.W. of 
Ipswich, and 73 N.E. of London. Lon. 
1.23 E. Lat. 52. 15 N. 


filiform ; shells less than the wings, and either 
nat rower or shorter than the abdomen; tail 
simple. Thirty-nine species, chiefly natives of 
Europe ; a few of Australasia ; one or two of 
Africa, and of America: seven common to our 
own country. Tiicy may be thus subdivided. 

A. Antennas setaceous ; shells shorter tlian 
the wings and abdomen : four species, com- 
prising the molorchus tribe of Fabricius. 

B. Antennas filiform; shells subulate, as 
long as tiic body. I'liirty-fivc species; com- 
prising the necydalis tribe of Fabricius 

This genus is generally found in tlie woods, 
in the perfect form ; but the residence and cha- 
racter of the larvcs are unknown, lu some in- 


dividuals the thorax is black, in others yellow ; 
the elytra or wing-sheaths are generally black, 
and lighter towards the middle, which contains 
a lemnii-coloured spot. 

NEED, s. (neob, Saxon ; ncod, Dutch.) 
1. Exigency; pressing difficulty ; necessity. 2. 
Want; disircesful poverty {Shakspeare). 3. 
Want ; lack of any thing for use {Baker). 

7b N BED. v. a. To want ; to lack , to be in 
want of; to require {Locke). 

To Need. r. n. 1. To be wanted ; to be ne- 


cessary {Spenser). 2. To have necessity of 
any thing ; 10 be in want of any thing {Locke). 

NEE'DER. s. (from need.) One that wants 
any thing {Shakspeare). 

NEE'DFUI^ a, (ftceefand full.) Necessary; 
indispensably requisite {AdUison). 
NKE'DFULLY. ad. ^Necessarily- {Ben 

JuUSOK) . 


NEE'DILY. ad. (from needy.) In poverty; 

^ N^E'DINESS. 1. (from needy.) Want; 
lK)vcrty {Bacon). 

NEEIJLE. A name given to various small 
instruments in the useful arts. I'he most com- 
mon acceptation of the word is to denote the 
common sewing- needle, which is so well known 
as' to require no description: beside this there 
is the knitting-needle ; the netting-iieedle; the 
glovers needle, with a triangular point ; the tam- 
hnur-iicedle, which is made like a hook and 
fixed in a handle; the hook being thrust 
through the cloth, the ihreail is caught under 
the hook, and the needle is drawn back, taking 
the thread with it. Needle is a name given to 
a part of the stocking-frame, lace machine, and 
many other machines in the manufactures.^ 

Manufacture tf sewing needles . — 'Fhe im- 
mense demand for these small articles, rather 
than any difficulty there is in making them, 
.has introduced a system in tlieir manut'acturo 
by which they can be jiroduccd at an exceeding 
low price, considering the number of processes 
it is requisite fora needle to pass through before 
it can be finished. Needles arc made fmm steel- 
wire; formerly German steel was used, as it is 
still for common articles, but for finer kinds 
cast steel is employed. German steel is made 
by cutting a bar of common steel (in the state 
it comes from the steel furnace) into pieces, 
which are laid together, to form what is called a 
faggot, and these pieces are welded together u^ 
der a till hjiiumcr. This kind, which is alsocallcd 
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fhear steel, is very tough, and rather of a fibrous 
texture, the parts being well incor|)oratccl to- 
gether by the process of welding. C'sst steel is 
made by melting common steel and casting it 
into ingots, whi^ are hammered out into bars, 
vnder the tilt hammer : this kind of steel, which 
lias been generally introduced of late years, is 
•o perfectly homogenous, in conscijiicnce of the 
melting, that it is much better adapted for 
bearing the fine point requisite for a needle. 
The steel is formed into wire by repeatedly 
drawing it through holes in a piece of steel 
plate ; every time it is drawn it is reduced 
in a small degree, until it is of the size to 
form the needles required; the wire-draw- 
ing is a distinct trade from the needle-mak- 
ing, and is now performed by machinery. 
The wire when drawn to the proper size, which 
is ascertained by gages, is made up into coils 
for package } these coils of wire are heated to a 
dull red ill a furnace, and suffered to cool gra- 
dually, to soften and anneal it, with uview to 
facilitate the«working of the steel, which com- 
mences by cutting the wire into lengths: it is 
done by a pair of shears in the manner shewn 
at fig. 1. of plate 111. The workman lieing 
seated before a bench upon which the shcais 
are fixed, lakes a great number of pieces of 
wire for fme needles, as many as 100, and in- 
troducing their ends between the blades a, i, 
which he opens with his right hand, lie presses 
the ends oi the wire up against the gage c, 
which regulates them to be all of one length j 
then cutting them all oil’, they drop down into 
the tin pan placed on a small shelf in front of 
the bench : the cuds of ilic wire arc now prc:->cd 
against the gage, and cut off again. In this 
manner the wire is with surprising expedition 
cut into lengths proper for making needles. 

The second operation is halting the end in- 
tended to become the eye of the needle, and 
piercing it. This is done as represented in hg. 2, 
by a workman taking three or four between 
Ins finger and thumb ; bolding them r.ither 
diverging, he places them successively on a small 
anvil. A, and striking one blow u|)one3cb, ex- 
pands the end sufficiently to receive the jminl 
of the punch which pierces the eye: this the 
same person does (before he lays them down) 
by a small instrument n, fixed on the same 
block as the anvil : it is shewn (enlarged) in 
tig. 3,io consist of an iron frame h, which has 
sockets fixed to it to guide a square sliding bar 
df having the punch fixed into the lower end 
of it, anu is struck upon the upper end by the 
hammer. The end of the needle is placed in a 
small notch in the bed e of the instrument, and is 
then put exactly beneath the punch, and a slight 
stroke of the haiiimer punenes flie eye, and at - 
the same time forms the semicircular groove 
near the eye of the needle to hury tlie thread. 
This groove is shewn in the 'uagnificii figure of 
a needle at X hg. 4, and the t'orni of the punch 
is shewn at y j the point y is for piercing out 
the eye, and the edge z for sinking the groove 
above mentioned, which may be readily dis- 
cerned in a needle by a inagiutying glass, or in 
a lai]ge needle by the naked eye. Tlie notch 
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which receives the needle is made in a piece of 
steel, shewn enlarged at z, which fils into a 
dovetailed notch in the bed of the instrument* 
so that it can be clianged for a larger or smaller* 
correspondent to the size of the needles to be 
pierced. The workman holds the needles in the 
same manner as he did for flatting; and placing 
them one by one successively in the notch in 
the bed-piece, pierces them, by striking a 
single blow of his hammer on the end of the 
slider d : the slider is immediately returned by a 
spring g. He now places the next needle under 
the punch, and when they are all pierced in 
this manner, he rolls them over by moving his 
thumb, so as to turn them all half round, and 
bring upwards the opposite side to that which 
was pierced : this being done he repeats the 
puncliing on the other side with a view to 
finish, and clear the eye, and to form the groove 
before described on both sides. 

The needles are now rounded at the eye-end, 
to take off the roughness ; it is done by applying 
them for an instant against a grindstone. 

The next process is hardening and temper- 
ing, upon which a great part of the perfection 
of the needle dcfiends. Hardening is done by 
placing a great number together upon a piece 
of iron, bent up at the ends and siaes that they 
may not roll off, and introducing them into a 
small furnace: when they become of a fair 
red heat they are. taken out, and suddenly 
plunged into a vessel of cold water; this ren- 
ders them lisid : some manufacturers, instead 
of water, use oil to cool them, or tallow mixed 
with oil, and various other ingredients, which 
arc supposed to improve the process. The 
needles thus lurclcned are returned to the fur- 
nace with the oil upon them, and remain there 
till the oil flames, when they are withdrawn, 
mid again cooled in cold water. This second 
process tempers them : at first they were quite 
hard, and so brittle as to break with the slight- 
est toucli ; the tempering takes ofl' this. brittle- 
ness, but leaves them sutTicicntly hard to take 
a good point. When they are hardened in 
water, aci'*orrIiiig to the old method, the heat 
for tempering can only be estimated ; but the 
flaming of the oil is a much more certain 
mclliod. 

Tile needles are now examined, and many 
arc found crooked by the process of hardening; 
these arc discovered by rolling them over as 
they lay in rows on a board, and such arc se- 
lected and straightened by a slight blow, laying 
them in a notch in an anvil. Being thul 
straightened they require to be pointed, v/hich 
is done by large grindstones turned by mills, 
either water or steam, as the convenience of 
the manufactory admits ; a mill of this kind ii 
explained under our articleBL a de-mill. The 
grlndstoue, o, fig. 5, is from S ft. to 4 ft. in 
diameter, and from 4 to () inches broad : the 
workman is seated astride before the stone, on 
a block B, shaped like a saddle; he takes up 
20 or 30 needles (see fig. 6.), laid side by side 
across a small wotidcn ruler a, covered with 
soft leather ; anotiier similar ruler & is laid over 
the needles- to confine them: the workman 
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lioldB the ruler, a, in one hai(}d, and h in the 
other ; and applies the point c, which projects 
Over the rulers to the grindstone, as shewn in 
fig. 5 : at the same time, by drawing the sticks 
■a and b over one another he rolls the needles, 
turning each round upon its own axis while it 
is grinding, so as to form a neat conical point: 
by this simple contrivance they are pointed 
with incredinle expedition, and very accurately. 

After pointing, the needles are polished m 
the following manner : a great number of the 
same sized needles are laid side by side, in a 
row of many thicknesses, u)}Ou a long slip of 
buckram, dusted over with fine emery powder, 
which is also sprinkled upon the needles; a 
small quantity of oil is now dropped upon the 
needles, and the buckram is rolled up with the 
needles in it, s<i us to form a roll, which is 
wrapped in anotlier buckram, and bound with 
twine, the ends being secured to prevent the 
needles getting out. Two or moreoi tliese rolls, 
each containing from 10 to SO thousand 
needles, arc placed i:i the polishing machine, 
fig. 7, which consists of a strong table, a, upon 
which the rolls a a arc laid, .'ind over them 
is placed a box, b, loadrd with weights, which 
is moved backwards and forwards, and rolls the 
needles in the in.)niier of a mangle : the box 
is nuned Ijy two levers cc, centered to a 
block fixed to the ceiling, and to these one end 
of a spear rod, d, is jointed, and receives its 
movciiieiit at tlie other cud, from a crank 
worked by tlie same mill which turns the 
grindstones. The operation of this machine 
13 to compress the rolls successively on all 
their sides ; this rubs the needles one by the 
side of the other, and against the buckram, 
and the emery gives them a high polish. 'Fhis 
process is continued for a day, or for fine goods 
two days. When it is judged that the polish- 
ing is complete, the rolls are untied, and the 
needles contained in them thrown into a warm 
lye of water and soap, in which they are wash- 
cd, to remove the oil and dirt. Ueing thus 
washft, they are thrown into a quantity of 
dry bran, which is put into a kind of churn, 
and turned round; this lakes up all moisture 
from the needles : they arc now picked out of 
the bran, and any wdrich have been broken at 
the eyes or points in puli.shing arc laid aside, 
and the good ones arc laid with the pnint.s all 
one way, Tlic points are next finished and 
rendered perfectly sharp, by grinding them upon 
a wooden wheel, covered with emery, being 
held in the same manner as for the first grind- 
ing : this finishes the needles, which are 
wiped with a cloth rather oily, and are then 
packed up for rale in small blue p.*ipers, con- 
tairiing from SA to 100 needles, according to 
their sizes ; and a great number of these are 
made up into larger packets, wrapped in seve^ 
ral thicknesses of paper, and n covering of 
bladder, over which is a packing cloth; in 
which state they are sent to market. 

From what we have described our readers 
will form some idea of tfie manufacture of 
needles, and Uie means by which common 
needles can be afforded at the low retail price 
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of eight-pence per hundred; and evert tht 
best kinds arc not more than two shillings per 
hundred. The view in our plate is not to be 
considered as a roprcseniaiiou of the arrange- 
ment of the real inanufactovy, the different 
processes being carried on in separate rooms of 
an extensive building ; the grinding and polish- 
ing mill being often a largi building detached 
from the other. 

Needle (Magnet ical), in navigation, a 
needle touched with a loadstone, ami sustained 
on 0 pivot orcentre : on which playing at liberty, 
it directs itself to certain pointH in or under the 
horizon ; whence the niaguctical needle is of 
two kinds, viz. horizontal and inclinalory. 

Horizontal needles are tliosc equally balanced 
on each side the pivot that sustains tncin : and 
which, playing horizontally with their two 
extremes, ]>oint out the north and south points 
of the horizon. 

In the construction of the horizontal needle 
a piece of pure steel is provided, of a length not 
exceeding six inches, lest its weight impede its 
volubility, very thin, to take its verlicity the 
better, and not pierced with any holes, or the 
like, for ornament sake, which prc\cnt the 
equable diffusion of the niagriciic virtue. A 
jeiforntiun is then made in the middle of its 
engtli, and a brass cap or head soldered on, 
whose inner cavity is conical, as u> play 
freely on 'style or pivot headed with a fine 
steel point. Tlie north point of the needle in 
our hemisphere is made a little lighter than the 
southern ; the lonoh always destroying the 
balance, if well adjusted before, and rendering 
the north end heavier than the south, and thus 
occasioning the needle to dip. 

I'hc needles that were formerly applied to 
the compass, on board iiiercbant ships, were 
formed of two pieces of steel wire, each being 
bent in the inidille, so as to fonn an obtuse 
angle, wliile their cuds, being applied together, 
made an acute one, so ll.at tlie whole repre- 
sented the form of a lozenge. Or. Knight, who 
has so much improved the compass, found, 
by repeated experiments, that partly from the 
foregoing structure, and partly from the unequal 
hardeiiiug of the ends, thes^^ needles not only 
varied from the true dircetion, but from one 
another, and from themselves. 

Also the needles formerly n'^ed on ho;ir(l 
the men of war, and some of the la rger trading 
ships, were made of one piece of steel, of a 
spring temper, and broad towards the ends, 
but tapering towards the middle. Every needle 
of this form is found to have six pules instead 
of two, one at each end, two where it lieeorncs 
tapering, and two at the hole in the middle. 

To remedy these errors and inconveniences, 
the needle which Dr. Knight contrived for his 
compass is a slender parallelopipedon, being 
quite straight and square at the ends, and so 
has only two poles, although the curves are 
a little confused about the hole in the middle ; 
though it is, upon the whole, the simplest and 
best. 

Mr. Michell suggests, that it wDuId be iLsefuI 
to increase the weight and length of magnetic 
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tieedles> which would render them both more 
accurate and permanent ; also lo cover them 
with a coat of linseed oil^ or varnish^ to preserve 
tlicm from any rust. 

A needle on occasion may be prepared with- 
out touching it on a loadstone : for a fine steel 
sewing needle, gently laid on the water, or de- 
licately suspended in the air, will take the 
jiorth-and- south direction. — ^'rinisalso a needle 
heated in the fire, and cooled again in the di- 
rection of the meridian, or only in an erect po- 
sition, ac(|uires the same faculty. 

Declination or variation of tlie needle, is the 
deviation of the hoiizontal needle from the 
inerUlian : or the angle it makes with the me- 
ridian, when freely suspended in an horizontal 
plane. 

A needle is always changing the line of its 
direction, traicrsing slowly to certain limits 
towards the east and west sides of the meridian. 
]t was at hrsl thought that the magnetic needle 
pointed due north; hut it was observed by 
Cabot and Columbus that it had a deviation 
from the north, though they did not suspect 
that this deviation had itsell a variation, and 
W'as coiitinuallv changing. This change in the 
variation was hrst found out, according to Bund, 
by Mr. John Mair, secondly by Mr. Gunter, 
and thirdly by iMr. Gellibralid, by comparing 
together the obsor\alions made at difl'crcut 
times iie.ar the same place by Mr. Burrow es, 
Mr. Gunter, and bimsclf, and he published a 
Discourse upon it in Kio.i. Soon after this, 
Mr. Bond ventured to deliver the rate at which 
the variation changes for several years; by 
which he foretold that at London in l(i.'}7 there 
would be no variation of the compass and 
from that time it would gradually increase the 
other \vay> or towards the woat, making certain 
reioiiitioiis ; which happened accordingly : and 
\ipon this t.iriaiiou he propoired a ineilirjd of 
fuiding the Inngiiiidc, which has been farther 
improved by many others since his time, though 
wit li very little snccc^s. See Variation. 

liKihuitory or dippw*'-KEi:i}LE, a niagncti- 
borizoiitally and pointing out north and south 
cal needle, so lunig, as that, instead of playing 
one end dips or inclines to the horizon, and 
the other points to a certain degree of elevation 
above it. Or a dipping-needle may be defined 
to be a long straight piece of stetf, every way 
poised on its centre, and afterwards touched 
with a loadatonc, but so contrived us not to 
play on the point of a pin, as doc& the common 
horizontal needle, but to swiug in a vertical 
plane liboui an axis parallel to the horizon ; 
and thus to discover the exact tendency of the 
power of magnetism. See Magnetism. 

To find the longitude or latitude by the dip- 
ping-needle, if the lines of equal dip below 
the horizon be drawn on maps or sea-charts 
from good observations, it will be easy, from 
the longitude known, to find the latitude, and 
from the latitude known to find the longitude, 
either at sea or land. Suppose, for example, 
you were l ravelling or sailing along the inc- 
jidinn of London, and found the angle of dip 
widi a needle of one foot to be the cliart 
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will show that this meridiaii and the line" of 
dip meet in the latitude 53® 11', which is, 
therefore,the latitude sought. (SeeLATiTUDE.) 
Or suppose you were travelling or sailing 
along the parallel of London, that is, in 5 1 ® 32^ 
north latitude, and you find the angle of dip to 
he 74®. The parallel and the line of this dip 
will meet in the map in 1 ® 4(5' of east lon- 
gitude from London, which is therefore the 
longitude sought. 

Surgeons* ne e d l r s arc generally made efrook- 
ed, and their points triangular : however they 
arc of dilferent forms and sizes, and bear dif- 
ferent names, according to the purjjoses they 
are used for. 

The largest needles are used in amputation ; . 
the next, needles for wounds; the finest 
needles for sutures. They have others, very 
short and flat, for tendons ;*others, still shorter, 
and the eye placed, in the middle, for tying to- 
gether of vessels, &c. Needles for couching 
cataracts arc of various kinds; all of which 
ha\castnall, broad, and sharp point or tongue; 
and some with a sulcus at the point. Surgeons 
have sometimes used two needles in this ope- 
ration ; one with a sharp point for perforating 
the coats of the eye, and another with a more 
obtuse point for depressing or couching the 
ojxique cryslalirie lens: but care should be 
taken in iKe use of any of these that they be 
firi.t well polished before they are ujiphed to 
the eye. 

Mr. Warner observes, that the blade of the 
couching needle should he at least a third part 
larger than those generally used upon this oc- 
casion, as great fid vantages will be found in the 
depressing of the cataract by tbe increasert 
breadUi of the blade of ihat inslriinient. The 
handle, also, if made soniewhut shorter than 
usual, w ill cnahlc the operator to perform with 

reater steadiness than be can do with a largcr- 

nndled inslrument. 

it is thought by some, that needles of silver 
pierce more easily in taking up arterukthan 
those made of steel. IF 

Needle-fish. See Sygnathus. 

Needles, sharp-pointed rocks north of the 
Jsle of Wight. They are situated at the 
western extremity of the island, which is aa 
acute )X)int of high land, from which they have 
been disjoined by the washing of the sea. There 
were of these lofty white rocks formerly three, 
but about 14 years ago the tallest of them, 
called Lot's Wife, w'hich arose 120 feet above 
low-watermark, and in its shape resembling 
a needle, being mulerinineil by the constant 
efl'orts of the waves, overset, and totally dis- 
appeared . 

NEEDLEFUL. $. (needle and full.) Aa 
much thread as is generally put at one time in 
the needle. 

NEE'DLER. Nbe^olemaker. t. (from 
needle.) lie who makes needles. 

Needler. (Benjamin), a nonconformist 
minister, was born at Lalam, in Middlesex, 
and educated at St. John's college, Oxford, of 
which he was chosen feUo>\v. He died in 
1(5B2. 
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NfiEDLER (Thomas), an English writer, 
had a place in the navy-oifice, and died in 
1718, aged 28. His works in verse and prose 
were printed in 1 vol. 12mo. by D**. Dun* 
combe, in 1724, and were well received. 

NEE'DLEWOIIK. s. {needle and work.) 

1 . The business of a sempstress. 2. Embroidery 
by the needle {Addison). 

NEE'DLESS. a. (IVoni need.) 1. Unne- 
cessary ; not requisite {Hooker). 2 . Not want- 
ing : out of use {Shakspeare). 

NEE'DLESSLY. ad. Unnecessarily j with- 
out need {Holder). 

NEE'DLESSNESS, s. Unnecessariness 
{Locke). 

NEE'DMEN r. s. (from need.) Something 
necessary {tipemer). 

NEIlDS. ad. (netjejr, Saxon, unwilling.) 
Necessarily; by compulsion ; indispensably; 
inctitably {Davits). 

NEE'DY. a. (iroiu need.) Poor; neces- 
sitous ; diatresbcd Iw poverty {Spenser). 

NET-Il. (for nmv). {Uudibras). 

To NEESE. w. w. (wyve, Danish ; niesen, 
Dutch.) To li^nceze ; to discharge ilatulcncics 
by the nose {Kings). 

NE EXEA'i' REGNO, in law, is a writ to 
restrain a ))ersoti from going out of the kingdom 
without the king’s licence. E. N. B. 85. It 
may be tli reeled to the shcriH’, to make the 
party lind surety that be will not depart the 
realm, and on refusal to commit him to prison: 
Of it may be directed to the party himself; and 
if he then goes, he may be lined. 

NEEIIEI-AIEOVV. one of the Sandwich 
islands, five leagues W. of Atooi. The E3. 
coast is high, and rises abruptly from the sea; 
the rest of it consists of low grouiul, except a 
Tuciul bKiff head on the S. E. [loint. it pro- 
duces plenty of yams. 

NEEKVVlNDE^lN, a villaj5C of Austrian 
Brabant, a little N. by W. of Landen. lleiice 
the two celebrated battles of Lunden are some- 
time.s by the name of Necrwiiiden. See 

LanhS 

NEF, s. (old French, from nave.) The 
body ofa church ; the nave {Addison). 

NEFA'IllOUS.c. {nej arias, Li^xUu.) Wick- 
ed ; abominable {Ayliffe). 

NEFAoTI DIES, m llomcin antiquity, an 
appellation given to those days wherein it was 
not allowed to administer justice or hold courts. 
They were so called because, iionfari ticebaf, 
the praetor was not allowed to pronounce the 
tluee solemn words or formulas of the law, do, 
dico, addico, I give, 1 appoint, 1 adjudge. 
These days were rlistinguislK^d in the calendar 
by the Idler N. for nefaslus; or N. P. Xc/fis- 
tus Pnmo, when the <lay was only ncftisins in 
the forenoon, or fore part. The days of a 
mixed kind vvcrc called inter chi. 

Nt.GAPATAM, a city of the peninsula of 
Iliiidoostan, on the coast of Coroiiiaiulcl. It 
was first a colony of the Portuguese, but was 
taken by the Dutch. The latter were dispos- 
sessed of it by the English in 1^82; but by the 
peace of 1783 it was agreed to be restored by 
Dutch, whenever they should give aa 
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ecj^uivalent for it. Negapatam is 183 miles 8* 
ol Madras. Lon. 79. E. Lat. 10. 40 N- 

NEGA'TION. s, {7icgatio, Lat. negadon, 
Fr.) 1. Denial: the contrary to affirmation 
{Rogers). 2. Description by denial, or exclu- 
sion, or exception {R'afts). 3. Argument 
drawn from denial {lltylin). 

NE'GATIVE, a. {neguHf, Fr. negafiuus, 
Lat.). I. Denying: coiiirary to alpyrnativc. 
S. Implying only the absenee of bomeihing; 
not positive ; privative {Soullt). 3. Having 
the power to withhold, though not to eoiuiicl 
{Ktfig Charles). 

NF.'GAnv£. s. 1. A proposition by 
which something is denied {TU lot sun). 2. 
A panicle of denial : as, not {(Jluvclun i). 

Negative sign. The u.ic of the negative 
sign in algebra is attended with ^everul conse- 
quences that at first sight arc adiiiilled with 
(liiliculty, and has sometimes givcii occasion to 
notions that seem to haic no leal foundation. 
This sign implies, that the real value of the 
quantity reprcsenied by the letter to which ic 
is prefixed is to be subtracted ; ami it .serves, 
with the positive sign, to keep in *. iew what 
eleineiiis or parts enter into the cumpo«ition of 
quantities, and in what manner, whether us 
iiiereincnts or dccremonis (that is, whether by 
addition or subtraction) ; which is of the 
greatest use in this art. 

In conseqi- -ice of this, it serves to express a 
quantity of an o].>positc (piality to tb ^ positive, 
as a line in a contrary position; a motion with 
an opposite dtrcclion ; or a centrifugal force in 
op))Osition to gravity; and thus often saves tbe 
trouble of distinguishing, and demonstrating 
separately the various cases of proporiiuns, 
and pre^erves their analogy in view. Rut as 
the proportions of lines depend on ihcir mag- 
nitude only, without regard to their position, 
and nmiLuns and forces arc said to be equal or 
unequal, in any given ralio, without regard to 
their directions; and, in general, the. propor- 
tion of quantity relates to their magiiiUKlo only, 
without determining whether tiiey are to be 
cunhidcred as increments or decremeiUii ; so 
there is 1)0 ground to imagine any oilier pro- 
portion of — h and -|- a (or of — 1 and I ) than 
that of the real magnitudes of tbe quantities re- 
presented by b and a, whether these ((iiantitics 
are, in any particular case, to he added or sub- 
tracted. It is the same thing to subtract a de- 
crement, as to add an cnnal inercmiMit, or to 
subtract — b fre/fn a — 6, as to add + 6 to it : 
and because multiplying a quaniity l>y a nega- 
tive number implies only u repeated subtrac- 
tion of it, the multiplying — ^ by », is sub- 
tracting — b ,as often as there are units in n ; 
and is therefore equivalent to adding-}- b so 
many times, or the same as adding-}- ;i b. But 
if we infer from this, that 1 is to — n as — b 
to n h, according to the rule, that unit is to one 
of the factors as the other lactor is to the 
product, there is no ground to imagine that 
there is any mystery in ibis or any other iiiean-i 
ing, than that the real niagnirudcs ro.prcsentcd 
by I, n, h, and n h are proportional. For tli»E 
rale relates only to the magnitude of the factuts 
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«nd product, without determining whether any 
factor, or the product, is to be added or sub- 
tracted. But this likewise must be determined 
in algebraic compulations ^ and this is the pro- 
per use of the rffles concerning the signs, with- 
out which the operation could not proceed. 
Because a quantity to be subtracted is never 
])roducccl in coii)|K>sltion by any repeated addi- 
tion of a positive, or repeated subtraclion of a 
negative, a negative scpiare nniuber is never 
produced by composition from tlie root. Hence 
V — I, or the S'purc root of a negative, iin^ 
plies an imaginary ([iinntity; aiul, in r(*<;ohilioiu 
is a mark or ciiaracior of ihc i.iij50''*:/ihlc cases 
of a problem, \iolcbS it is rompirnsalcd by an- 
other iinaginaiy symbol or sj’ppoNition, when 
th^ wlioliM.\p!esiioii iii?yh;no <i real significa- 
tion. *'l'hns I -j- ^ — 1, an<! 1 IE— V — ^ 
taken -cparali l . ,arc imaginary, liiu tlicirsnni in 
C£ 5 ;»'! til'* condinoiis that iTpar.iloly wouM ren- 
der iheoluiionofa problem iinpos‘'il.li‘, in sonic 
cases destroy each others effect when conjoin- 
ed. In the piirMili of general roii('hision>t, and 
ot simple forms representing tlicm, expression.^ 
of this kind mir.i soiufMinics arise where tlie 
imaginary symbol is compi^nsaied in a manner 
that is not always so obvious. 

By proper siihstitmion®, however, the ex- 
pression may be trnnsibrmed into another, 
wherein eacli particular term may have a real 
signification as well as the whole exp^c^sion. 
Ttie theorems that are somctinirs briefly disco- 
vered by the use ol this symbol ma^ be de- 
monstrated without it by the inverse operation, 
or some other way $ and though hucri symbols 
are of some use in’rhe computations by ilie me- 
thod of fluxions, its evidence cannot be said to 
depend upon arts of this kind. ISce Maelaurin’s 
Fluxions, book ii. chap. 1 ; Ludlam's Al- 
gebra, passim \ Baron Maseres on the Ne- 
gative Sign, and Carnofs Geometric de Po- 
sition. 

Negative ELECTRICITY. See Elec- 
tricity. 

NE'GATTVEr.Y. ad, (from nrgaficf.) 1. 
With ilcniiil; in the form of denial ; not affir- 
matively {BoyU), 2. In form of s)i<*ech imply- 
ing the absence of something iHaoher). 

NEGINO'ril. This term is read Ijefore 
some of the Psalms, as Psalm lx\ii. It signi- 
fies stringed.instruments of music, to be jdayed 
on by the fingers, or woincn-niusician.s ; and 
the titles of those psalms where this word is 
found may be thus translated, A psalm of 
l>avid to the master of music, who presides 
over the strinaed-instruineiits. 

Tn NEGLECT, ti. a. {mfflectus, Latin.) 
1. To omit by candessness {Milton')* 2. 'I'o 
treat with scornful heedlcssiiess(Afi/^). 3. To 
postpone (.Shakspeare). 

Negle'ct. 5. {ueglcctns, Latin.) 1. In- 
stance of inattention^ 2. Careless ir^tment 
{Shakspeure). 3. Negligence^ frequency of 
neglect {Denham), 4. State of being unre- 
garded (Prior), 

N EGLE'CTER. s. (from neglect,) One who 
neglects. 

NEGLK'CTFUL. a. (neglect full) I. 
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Heedless \ careless ; inattentive (Arluth,)^ 2. 
Treating with indifference (Locke), 
NEaLE'CTFULLY. ad. With heedless 
inattention : not used. 

NKGLE'CTION. s.Cfrom «egto.) The 
state of being negligent (Shakspeare), 

N EG LE'CT I VE. fl, (from neglect,) I nat- 
tentivc to ; regardless of (King Charles), 

NK'GLIGENCE. s. (negligence, French). 
1 • Habit of omitting by hccdlessness, or of act- 
ing carelessly. 2. 1 nstance of neglect (jSVmis.). 

NE'GLIGENT. a, (negligent, French.) 
1. Careless; heedless; habitu.iily inattentive 
(Chronicles). 2. (^arclfifis of any particular 
(Baruch) . 3. Scornfully regardless (Suiifi). 

NKGLIGKNTLY. ad. J. Carelessly; 
hocdloijsly; vvithoiit exactness (Baron). 2, 
Willi scornful iiulteiitiun. 

To NFCfOTLVrE. v. n. (nrgocicr, Fr.) 
To have iiucrcoursc of business ; to traffic ; 
to I real (Baum). 

KiCGOTlATiON. s. (negoliatiofi, Fr.) 
Trcaiy of birdness (Ifowrl). 

N iC(ji ( )’ rj A' rOR . 5. ( negniiateur, Frt'nch . ) 
Gno employed to treat with others (Sieifi)- 

NKGRIJj POINT, the most westerly pro- 
montory of the island of Jamaica. 

NJCGllO, Homo pelli nigra, a name given 
to a variety of the human species who are en- 
tirely black, and arc found in the torrid 7onc, 
especially in that part of Africa which lies 
within the tropics. In the complr.xion of ne« 
groes we meet with many various shades : but. 
they likewise differ far trorii other inon in all 
the features of their face. Round cheeks, 
high chcck-honos, a fmehcad somewhat clo-» 
vated, a short, broad, ff;it nose, thick lips, 
small ears, ugliness and irregularity of shape, 
chaLaetc-rise their external appearance. See 
Homo. 

Negro (Cape), a promontory of Africa on 
the W. coast of Angola, being ihe most south- 
erly country to which the Europeans usually 
reMirt. to |)iirchase slaves. Loii. 10. 4(^. Lat. 
15. 54 N. Sf; 

Negro's-island, one of the Pnilippitie 
islands, lietweeii Panay and Zebu. 

NKGROLAND, or NrcRrriA. a country 
of Africa, through which the river Niger is sup- 
posed to tun. It has the great desert of Zahara 
on the N. and stretches far to the S., but the 
inland parts are very little known. The Eu- 
ropeans have many settlements on the coast, 
where they barter European goods for slaves, 
gold dust, and elephants teeth. 

NEG^OPONT, an island of Turkey inEu- 
rope, the largest in, the Archipelago. It was 
anciently called Eubma, aiid^ is near the N. 
coast of Livadia, separated from it by the strait 
of Negn^nt, over which is a bridge. It is QO 
miles In length, and 2.5 in breadth, though in 
some places much narrower. It abouiras in 
corn, wine, and fruits. 

Nbgropont, a strong city, capital of an 
island of the same name, and a Greek arch- 
Hshop’s see. It has a good harbour, which is 
commonly the station of the Turkish ships. 
The walls of the city, in which the Turks and 
Jews leridCi are two milts and a half in cir- 
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yuinference ; but tlie suburbs, where the 
Christians live, are much larger. It was taken 
in 14()9 from the Venetians, who attempted 
to retake it in 16*88, without effect. It is seated 
on a strait of the same name, 30 miles N.E. of 
Athens, and 2260 S. W . of Constantinople. Lon. 
S4. 8E. Lat. 38. 30N. 

NKHAVEND, a town of Persia, in Irac- 
A genii, famous for a battle ffiiight near it, be- 
tween the califf Oiuar and Yex Dcgerd, king 
of Persia, in 633, when the latter lust his life 
and kingdom, it is 200 iniks N.W, uf Ispa- 
han. J^n. 48. 10 }*!. Lat. 34. 20 IN. 

NEHEMIAH, or Nekmias, son of Ha- , 
chaliah, was born at Babylon during the cap- 
tivity, (Nell. i. 1,2, &c.) lie was, according 
to sonic, of the race of the priests, but, accord- 
ing to others, of*thc tribe of Judah and the 
royal family. Those who maintain the drst 
opinion support it by a passage in Ezra, (x. 
10.) where W is called a priest ; but those who 
believe that he was of the race of the kings of 
Judah, say, 1st, That Neheiniah having go- 
verned the rejiublic of the Jews for a consider- 
able time, there is great probability he was of 
that tribe of which the kings always were. 
2dly, Nehemiah mentions his brethren Hana- 
ni and some other Jews, who, coming to Ba- 
bylon during the captivity, acquainted him 
with the sad condition of ilieir country. 3dly, 
The office of cnp-liearer to the king of Persia, 
to which Nehemiah was promoted, is a farther 
proof that h« was of an illustrious family. 4thly, 
He excuses him.«elf from entering into the 
inner part of the temple, probably because he 
was only a laic, (Nch. vi. 11.) “ Should such 
a man as 1 flee? And who is there that, 
being as £ am, would go into the temple to save 
his life ?** The scripture (Ezra ii. 62. Nehcin. 
vii. 95.) calls him WTiinn, tirshatha, that is 
to say, ciiji-bcarer; for he had this cmploy- 
ocnent at the court of Artaxerxes Longimanus. 

The book which in the English blble, as 
^Iso u^the Hebrew, has the name of Nehe- 
mialiPIn the Latin biblc is called the book of 
Esdras ; and it must be confessed, that though 
tliis author speaks in the first person, and 
though at first reading one would think that 
he had writ it day by day as the transactions 
occurred^ yet tliere arc some things^ in this 
book whicn could not have been written by 
Nehemiah himself ; for example, memorials 
are quoted wherein were registered the names 
of the priests in the time of Jonathan the son 
of Eliashib, and even to the times of the high- 
priest Joddus, who met Alexandeitte Great. 
Tiiesc therefore must have been added after- 
wards. 

It may well be questioned whether this Ne- 
heiniah he the same that is mentioned in Ezra, 
(ii. 2. and Nth. vii. 7*) as one that returned 
from the Babylonish captivity under Zerubba- 
bel ; since from the first year of Cyrus to the 
twentieth of Art^erxes Longimanus, there 
are no less than ninety-two years intervening ; 
so that Nehemiah must at tnis time have been 
a very old man, upon the lowest computation 
an hundred, consequently utterly incapable of 
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lieing the king's cup-bcarcr, of taking a jour# 
neyfroin Shuslian to Jerusalem, and of benav- 
iiig there w'ith all the courage and act^’ity that 
is recorded of him. Upon this presumption, 
therefore, wc may conclnvleShat this was a 
different perfon, ihough of ilie same naiiie^ 
and tliat j'irbhutha (the otlicr name by which 
he is called, Ezra ii. 63. and Nch. vii. fe.) de- 
notes the title of his office, and holli in the 
Persian and Chaltiean was the general 

name given to the king’s deputies and go- 
vernors. 

NEITOW, one of the Sandwich islands, 
discovered by captain Cook in iiis last voyage 
to the Pacific Ocean : they arc eleven In num- 
ber, and are situated from N. lat. 18^ 44' to 22^ 
l.y, and from W. Ion. 164'' 56' to ifk)'' 24', 
They are iiot very particularly described in any 
account that has hitherto appeared. 

NElDENBUllG, a town of Prussia, with 
a castle on a inouiilain, 75 miles E. of Culm. 
Lon. 20. 20 E. Lat. 53. 22 S. 

NEIF. s. (ne/?, islandic; ftctfn Scottish.) 
Fist. It is also written neaf {Shuhpearv), 

2b NEIGH. M. n. (hn®g{in, Saxon.) To 
utter the voice of a horse (S^nith). 

Neigh, s. The voice of a horse iShaks,), 

NKl'GllBOUll. s. (iiebgebuii, Saxon.) 

1. One who lives near to another {Clarendony 

2. One who lives in familiarity with another j 
a word of cr’Hly {Shakspeani), 3. Any thing 
next or near {Sbakspeare), 4. Intimate; con- 
fidant iShakspeare), 5. (In divinity.) One. 
partaking of the same nature, and therefore en- 
titled to good offices. 

To Nei'ghbouk. r. «. (from the noun.) 

1. To adjoin to ; to confine on {Shakspearcy 

2. '1*0 acquaint with ; to make near to {Shuks • 
peare), 

NErGHBOURHOOD. .r. (from nejgh-^ 
tour,) J. Place adjoining (^ddh'on). 2. Stale 
of being near each other Those 

th.it live within reach of comniunicalioii 
iHarte). 

NEJ'GHBOURLY. o. (from neighbour.) 
Becoming a neighbour; kind ; civil {Arlulh). 

Nbi'gh HOURLY, ad. With social civility. 

NEIRA, one of the Banda islands, and the 
seat of their government. It has a spacious 
hafbour, but difficult to be entered ; and 
ships anchor under the cannon of two forts. 
Lon. 129. 30 £. Lat 4. 50 S. 

NEISSE, a city of Silesia, capital of a 
principality of the same name. It is a place 
of great strength, and one of the finest towns 
in Silesia. Here is a magnificent palace, with 
several offices for the principality ; but Ithe 
seat of government is the castle of the adjacent 
small town of Ottmachau. The inhabitants 
carry on a considerable trade in linens and 
wine. This place was taken by the Prussians 
ill 1741, who, after the peace in 1742, built a 
eiiadel, to which they gave the name of Prus- 
sia. In 1758 it was be^eged by the Austrians, 
but ineffectually. In 1807 it aiirreudcrecl to 
the French. It is seated on a river of the 
same name, 48 miles S. by E. of Breslau. I 
17. 20 R. Lat. 60. 24 N. 
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jSEl'n^ER. conjunct, (napSefi, Saxon.) 
1. Not either. A pafticlc used in the first 
branchfor a negative sentence, and answered 

nor: as, fight neither with small nor 
pent. 2. It rUhomctiines the second branch 
of Ik negative or prohibition to any sentence ; 
as, ye shall not eat of it, neither shall ye 
touch it. 

Nei'ther. pronoun. Not cither; nor one 
nor other {Dry den). 

NELEUS, a son of Neptune and Tyro, was 
brother to Felias, wiih vvliom he was exposed 
by his mother. They were, however, nre- 
•erved, and brought to Tyro, who had then 
married Cretheus, king of lolchos. After the 
death of Cretheus, Pelias and Nelens seized 
the kingdom of lolchos, which belonged to 
JSSaoh, the lawful son of Tyro, by the deceased 
monarch. After they had reigned for some 
time conjointly, Pelias expelled Neleus from 
lolchos. Neleus came to Apharcus, king of 
Afessenia, who treated him with kindness, and 
j^rniittecl him to build a city, which he called 
Pylos. Neleus married Chloris, the daughter 
of Amphiou, by whom he had a daughter and 
twelve sons, who were all, except Nestor, 
killed by Hercules, together with their father. 
Neleus promised his daughter in marriage only 
to him who brought him the bulls of Iphiclus. 
Bias was the successful lover. 

NELLENRURG, a town of Siiabia, capital 
of a landgravalc of the same name, with a 
citadel on a mountain, 20 miles N. of Con- 
stance. Lon. g. b E. 1-at. 47- A? N. 

NKliLORE, a town and fortress of Hin- 
doQStaii, in the Currintic, near the Pennar, 85. 
miles N. by W. of Madras. I^ii. 79* 57 E. 
JLat. 14. 26 N. 

NELSON (Robert), generally called the 
pious Nelson, was lx)rn in London, l650. He 
was educated at St. Paurs school, and after- 
wards at Saddington, Gloucestershire, .and 
then sent to Trinity collcae, Cambridge. In 
l680 he VMS adniiited I'vllow of the Royal 
Society, and began his tra\ds with his friend 
Dr. Halley. He visited Paris, aud proceeding 
to Rome, he became acquainted with lady 
Theophila Lucy, widow of sir KiiijiMnill Lucy, 
bart. whom he’ married on his reinin to Eng- 
land. This lady declared herself of the catholic 
pcisuasion ; but hough she wrote in favour of 
iter principles, against vrhat her husband pub- 
lished, their mutual afi’eciion was ncNcr em- 
bittered by religious disaQ;reemcnts. Nelson 
lemaincd attached to his creed, and to his so- 
vereign, and refused to transfer his allegiance to 
Wilfiam. He was still regarded by Tillotson, 
though they disagreed in political opinions ; 
and such was their attachment, that the pre- 
latft was attended in his last illness by his 
friend, and died in his arms. In 1709 he re- 
turned to the communion of the church of 
En^and. He was attacked by an asthma and 
drr^psy in the breast, of which he died at Keii- 
m'nponr 1715. This great, learned, and amia- 
ble man wrote various works, the best known 
of which arc his Companion for the Festivals 
and Fasts 9f the Church of England, 3vo. a 
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useful work, ofleu r^rinted. He wrote btf- 
sidesi the Practice of True Devotion, ISmo.—* 
Transubstantiation contrary to Scripture, 4to.-^ 
The great Duty of frequenting the Christian 
Sacrifice, 8vo. — The Ijfeof Bi^opBull, 8vo. 
A Letter to Clarke on his Doctrine of the 
Trinity— -Address to Persons of Quality, &c.— 
llie whole Duty of a Cliiistiaii, in question 
and answer, &c. 

Nelson (Horatio Viscount), an illustri- 
ous English seaman, fourth son of the rev. 
Edw. Nelson, born 1758 at Burnham Thorpe, 
Norfolk. At the age of 12, when the nation 
was threatened with war, about the Falkland 
islands, he entered on board the Raisoiiable of 
6'4 guns, under his inaternal uncle captain 
Suckling. In 1773 he accompanied the ex- 
pedition sent under the command of captains 
Phipps and Liitwidge on a voyage of discovery 
to the North pqle, and on his return he went to 
the West Indies on board the Sea-horse under 
captain Farmer. In 1777 he was employed 
as second of the Lowestofle, of 32 guns, on 
the Jamaica station, from which he was re- 
moved to the command of a schooner, and 
thus was enabled to acquire a perfect know- 
ledge of the intricate navigation of the seas 
near Hispaniola, lii June 1779 he was made 
post captain, and when an attack was expected 
in Jamaica 60m ITEstaing, the yoiUhfiil hero 
was entrusted with the care of the batteries of 
Port Royal, and the defence of Kingston and 
Spanish Town. In the attack upon Fort Juan, 
in the gulf of Mexico, his perseverance was of 
infinite benefit to the public service, and he 
continued on the American station till the 
peace. In 1783 he visited France, /ind the next 
year he was appointed to the Boreas of 28 guns, 
at the Leeward islands, and there married, 

1 787» Frances Herbert Ncsbit, widow of Dr. 
Nesbit, of Nevis, and daughter of W. Herbert, 
Evq. senior judge of that island. He returned 
to England 1787» and retired to Burnham 
Thorpe till 1793, when the war with France 
callccl upon him for the exertion of his great 
talents. He obtained the Agamemnon, of 64 
guns, and joined lord Hood lu the Mediterra- 
nean, where he assisted at the taking of Tou- 
lon, and at the sicjge of Bastia, in which he 
superintended the disembarkation of the troops. 
He afterwards encountered five French ships of 
war, and then supported the siege of Calvi, 
where he lost the sight of his right eye. He 
continued to distinguish himself, particularly 
ill the engagements wdth the French fleet, 
March afip July, 1795, and in the blockade 
of Genoa, lie next removed from the Aga- 
nieinnoii jro the Captain, and soon after ob- 
tained a commodore's pendant, and was em- 
ployed in the blockade of leghorn, and the 
taking of Porto Ferrajo. On his passage to 
Gibraltar, in the Minerva frigate, he fell in 
with two Spanish frigates, one of which, of 
40 guns, he look, and sailing to join admiral 
.Tervis, he was pursued by two ships of the 
Spanish fleet, a ciVrumstance quickly commn- 
iiicated to the coinmaiider in chief, and in a 
few hours productive of a general action. In. 
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Ans memnrable fight, in which 15 English 
ships defeated a Spanish fleet of 27 ships, and 
tooK foar three-deckers, he behaved with his 
usual calluntry. In the Captain, to which he 
had shifted his fla^j, he attacked the Santissima 
Trinidada, of t3(> guns, and passing to the 
St. Nicholas, of 80 guns, and then to the 
San Joseph, of 112 guns, he sliw both these 
ships strifie to his superior valor. For this gal- 
lant conduct he was created knight of the 
Bath, and made lear admiral of the blue, and 
appointed to the command of the inner squa- 
dron in the blockade of Cadiz, lie was next 
sent to take the town of Santa Cruz, in the 
island of Tcncriflle ; but though be obtained 
possession of the place for seven hours, he was 
unable to reduce the^itadel. During this des- 
perate attack he lost his right hand, which was 
shattered by a shot, but his life was preserved 
by his son-in-law, captain Nesbit, who, during 
the darkness of the night, missed him from 
his side, and returning found him exhausted 
on the ground, and carried him on his back to 
the shore, where a boat conveyed him to his 
ship. In consequence of liis W'ound he re- 
ceived a pension of l()(K)l. ; and in the memo- 
rial which he presented to his majesty on the 
occasion, he declared w’ith trulli, that in the 
services in which he had been employed he 
had been engaged wdth the enemy upw'ards of 
ICO times. He also received the freedom of the 
city of l.ondoii in a gold box. He was next 
sent up the Mcdilerranean to watch the mo- 
tions of the French ships, which ware to con- 
vey Bonaparte to the invasion of Egypt. Not- 
withstanding his vigilance, the fleet escaped, 
but he. pursued it, and after returning from the 
Egyptian shores to Sicily, almost in despair, he 
^grnii hastened to the month of the Nile ; and 
to the general joy of his fleet perceived the 
enemy moored in an a<Ivantagcons situation in 
the bay of AboiiK’ir. The attack immediately 
began, and by a hold inamjcuvre part of bis 
ships sailed between the enoiny and lhe‘'ljr.d, 
exposed to a douhiu fire. The action Continued 
during the night, and the sudden cx plosion of 
the French ndiuiral's ship, the Orient, of 120 
guns, added to the terrors of the scene. Tire 
rising day exhibited to tlie British seamen the 
pleasing sight of dismasted and snbmiHsive 
ships ; and of the whole fleet only two men 
of war and two frigates escaped. 'Flie fane 
of this glorious victory, which thus captured 
or destroyed eleven sail of the line, was 
received with genera! exultation. Europe 
re-echoed the praises of the British hero, and 
the emperor of Germany was, in conicqucnce, 
prevailed upon to renew the war, by breaking 
off the insidious conferences of Hadsflnlr, and 
the Porte declared itself an 0 |M:n enemy against 
the unprincipled invaders of Egypt, The 
brave admiral was created a baron, by the 
title of Nelson of the Nile, with the grant 
of a pension of 20001. more ; the sultan ho- 
noured him with an aigrette, and peli.ssc, and 
the king of Naples conferred‘pn him an estate 
in Sicily, with the title of duke of Bronte. 
Ills next expedition was to break tjiat coiifc- 
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deracy which the capricious pol^ioa of the caw 
peror of Russia had formed with Denmark and 
Sweden a^inbt this country. He fiiibarked 
as second in command, under sir Hyde Farl^» 
and after missing through fUe Sound, in Re- 
liance of the batteries, he xoluntecred iqgpiiako 
an attack on Copenhagen, 2d April, 1801. 
After a^ most Vigorous defence, the DaneJ 
saw their strong balieiici. silenced, and 17 of 
their men of war either sunk, burnt, or taken. 
A conference with the crown prince succeeded 
this glorious victory, and after peace was re- 
stored l)y the heroic admiral, belwecu the two 
countries, the fleet sailed to attack the squa- 
drons of Sweden and Russia ; but the hiulden 
death of the emperor Paul rendered further 
exertions unnecessary. For lliese services lord 
Nelson was created a viscount, and his honours 
made hereditary in his family, even in the fc- 
mate line. In Aug. IFOl, he made an unsuc- 
cessful attack on Jloulogne. After the peace 
of Amiens, he was, in 1803, summoned from 
his beloved retreat at Merton, to lake the com- 
mand of the fleet in the Mediterranean. Not- 
withstanding his vigilance, the French csca|>ed 
from Toulon, and from the Mediterranean, 
and after being joined by the ( -ad«z squadron, 
tlv.*y sailed U> the West Indie*!, hut he pursiicfl 
them with rapidity. Such, however, was the 
terror of his name, that they returned in con- 
sternation b''^.k to Euroiie. Thus bidiled in 
his attempts to overtake the enemy, he returned 
to England for tlie re-cstablishinent of his 
health," hut in a fc-.v weeks ho again took the 
command of the fleet with very unlimited 
powers. On the l<)lh of October, 180^, 
Villeneiive, with the French fleet, and Gravina 
with the Spiiuish, s tiled from (-acliz, and on 
the 2 1st, about noun, the English squadron 
closed with them o!f cape Trafalgar. Tho 
most precise orders had been previously given 
by the enlightened commaruicr, so that the 
fleet was not distraelcil by signals j and shew- 
ing the first example of heroism, the admiral 
ordered his ship, the Victoiy, to Ije carried 
along side of lus old friend the Santissima^ 
Triiiiflada. The carnage on both sides was 
dreadful, and the heroic chief, unfortunately 
not covering the insignia, which he wore on 
liis mersoii, became a maikcd object to the 
muskcieers in the tops of the enemy’s ships. 
A musket ball, from a rifleman of the Bucen- 
taiir, struck him in the left breast, and in 
aboiit two hours alter he expired in the arm* 
of victory, rejoicing in the glctrious triumphs 
w'hich ins death ensured fo his country. On 
his fill) the chief command devolved on admi- 
ral Collingw'ood, who improved the advantages, 
already obtained ,and paid an honourable tribute 
to the manj services of tlie departed liero. Of 
the 33 ships of the combined fleet, sixteen 
%ycrc desirojTd, four were carried to Gilnaltar, 
six escaped into Cadiz, mere vyrecks, and four 
which retired from the action, were 13 days 
after captured by sir 11. Strachan’s squadron. 
The reniiVins of the hero, of Trafalgar were 
brought in his own ship to the inoiiih of 
the Thames, and conveyed to Green wich> 
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9nd on the i^nth of tbie following January 
they were deposited in$t. Paul’s cathedral^ 
with all, the pomp and solemnity virhich a 
grateful nation crmld pay to a departed con- 
tjueror. lih bnilher, the heir of his honours, 
was Raised to an earldom, and a sum of money 
was voted Jn parliament, for the purchase of 
an estate to perpetuate iht incinyry of the 
conqueror. As a professional character, lord 
Nelson possessed a inighly ^ritius, an ardent 
spirit, and a resolute mind ; cool, prompt, and 
discerning in the midst of dangers, he roused 
•all his powerful encrjrics into action, and the 
strong factdiies of hsi soul were vigilantly 
exerted in the midst of the fury of battle, to 
make every .Kcideiu contribute to the triumph 
of his crew, and to the glory of his country. 
His presence was a talisman to the courage of 
his s'liiors, who fought under him as sure of 
victory, and regarded bis approbation as the 
best solace for their fatigues and their siifFer- 
tngs. In his manners he was polished and 
gentle ; he was no stranger to the mild chari- 
Ses of huiiian nature, and in his heart he felt 
all the euiolions of a de\uiit and pious Chris- 
tian. His dispatches from Abuukir, in which 
he attributed nis success to Providence, excited 
sentiments of respect through the nation, and 
it was on tliat mcinora’ole occasion that his 
father exclaimed, ** Oh« iny great and good 
son S" (Lempriere), 

NPXUMBIUM, in botany, a genus of 
the class** nolyandria, order polygyniu. Calyx 
four or five-Ieaved; petals numerous; nuts 
one-seeded, crowned with the permanent style, 
immersed in a truncate receptacle. Four spe- 
cies; three common to North America, and 
one, N. .speciosiim, indigenous to India. This 
last species has been usually, though errone- 
ously, regarded as a water-lily, and described 
under the specific name of nymphsca nelumbo. 
Its leaves are peltate, orbicular, very entiro; 
peduncles and petioles inuricatc ; petals nu- 
merous ; calyx often four-cleft : flowers as 
large as, or larger than the palm of the hand, 
of a purple hue. The root is horizontal, long, 
creeping, consisting of joints linked together, 
ovate-oblong, while, fleshy, esculent, tubular 
within. The Chinese have them not only 
served up in-summei^.with ice, but laid up in 
salt and vinegar for winter. The seeds are 
somewhat of th^'size and form of an acorn, 
and of a tasli^^l^^e ^delicate than that of 
almonds. China are generally 

covered with and exhibit a very 

beautiful app^ratiee- Jjsthen it is in flower; 
nor. are the flowers )e$i fragrant than hand- 
' fome. la our own otnintry it is best culti- 
' yat$d in troughs or cisterns that have earth 
al their bottoms, in wliich situation it pro- 
duces ex^lleiit flowers. In its native soil 
thb plant is propagated either by roots or seeds, 
a» the eommon water-lily among ourselves* 

NEMiEA, a town of Argolis, between 
ClcotKS and Phiiiis, with a wood, where Her- 
cufe, in the Iflth year of his age, killed the 
edetoted Nemssan lion, which lyas born of 
the hundred-headed Typhoo, and infested the 
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neighbourhood of Nemma, and kept the inhc- 
biiauts under continual alarms. It was the 
first labour of Hercules to destroy it. The 
conmieror clothed himself in the skin, and 
the Nemasati games were instituted to com- 
memorate so great an event, though some 
say that they were instituted by the Argive 
in honour of Archeiiiorus. Archb- 

MORUS.) 

NKMESIANUS (Aurelius Olympius), a 
I^tin poet, who was born^at Carthage, and 
flourished about the year 281, under the ym- 
peror Cams, and his sons Cariiius and Nuine- 
riau : the last of which emperors was so fond 
of poetry that he contested the glory with Ne- 
mesianus, who had w'ritten a poem upon fhh-> 
ing and maritime aflaird. We have still rc- 
inaiiiiug a poem of our author called Cynegc-. 
ticon, and four eclogues : they were published 
by Paiilus Manutius in 1.^38 ; by Bartlielet in 
](il3; at Leyden in lCi33, with the notes of 
Janus Vlitias. Giraldi has preserved a frag- 
ment of Neinesianus, which was communi- 
cated to him by Suniiazarius, to whom wc are 
obliged for our poet's works : for having found 
them written in Gothic characters, he pro- 
cured them to he put into the Roman, and 
then sent them to Paulns Manutius. Although 
this poem hath acquired some reputation, it is 
greatly inferior to those of Opptan and Gratian 
upon the same subject ; yet Ncinesiaiius’s style 
is natural enough, and has some degree of ele- 
gance. The world was so much posseted 
with an opinion of his poem in the eighth 
century, that it vvas rend among the classics in 
the public schools, particularly in the lime of 
Ch<irlemagnc, as appears from a letter of the 
celcbratcil Hiiicmar hhhup of llheims to lih' 
nephew Hiticmar of Laoii. 

W EMESIS, in Pagan worship, the daugh- 
ter of Jupiter and Necessity, or, according to 
others, ot Occaniis and Nox, had the care of 
revenging the crimes which human justice left 
unpunished. She was also called Adrastaea, 
because Adrastus king of Argos first raised aru 
altar to h£fr ; and Ubamnusia, from her having- 
a mugnillceiit temple at Rhamnus in Attica. 
She had likewise a temple at Rome in the 
Capitol. She is represented with a stern.' 
countenance, holding a whip in one hand 
and a pair of scales in the other. 

N EM ESI US, a Greek philosopher, who em- 
braced Christianity, and was made bishop of 
Emesa in Plioeiiicia, where he had his birth i 
he flourished in the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury. • We have a piece by nim, inti tied De. 
natura hominis, in which he refines the fataru;|^ 
of the Stoics and the errors of the Manichees, 
the Apollinarists, and the Kunomians; but 
he espouses the opinion of Origeii concerning 
the pre-existence of souls. This treatise was 
translated by Valla, and printed in 1535. An- 
other version was afterwards . made of it bj 
Ellebodius, and printed in l66'5 ; U is.also in^ 
serted in the Bibliotheca patrnin, in Greek and 
Latin. Lastly, another edition was published 
at Oxford in 1G71, folio, with a learned pi^ 
face^ wiMKelti tiie editor endeavours to provtf* 
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frdin ft passage in this book, that the circula- 
tion of the bloiod ^as known to Neniesius; 
vrhich, however, was since shown to he a 
mistake 'by Dr. Frtencb in his Histoiy of 
Physic. 

NEMINECONTRADICENTK, «'noDC 
contradicting it j*’ a term chiefly used in i>ar- 
liani^t when any thing is carried without 
opposition. 

NEMOTJ^US, ill entomolo^, a triliein 
the arrangement ot Fabricius befonging to the 
genus Mu sc a, which sec. 

NEMOURS, a town of France, in the 
department of Seine and Marne, with an old 
castle. It is seated on the Loing, between 
two nills, on the spot where stood the town of 
Grex,,in the lime of Caesar, 10 miles S. of 
Fontainbleau, and ir> S.E. of Paris. Lon* 2. 
37 E. Lat. 48. 16N. 

NEN, the principal river of Northampton- 
shire, which rises in the VV. part of the county, 
and is made navigable at Northampton. It 
loaves the county at l^etcrhorough, and cross- 
ing the isle of Ely, form** part of the W. boun- 
dary of Norfolk, and falls into the Lincoln- 
shire Wash. It likewise communicates, by 
several channels, with the Great Ouse. 

Nh'NAGU, a town of Ireland, in the 
county of Tipperary, with an ancient and 
strong caiitlc. It is seated on a branch of 
the .Shannon, J,9 miles NE. of Limerick, 
and 'j.'i N of Cashel. 

NENIA, or Naewia, in the ancient 
pociry, a kind of funeral song sung to the 
music of flutes at the obsequies of the dead. 
Authors refjresent tiicm as sorry compositions, 
sung by liircd women- mourners called Prcc- 
Ucae. The. first rise of these Ncnia is ascribed 
to the pliysicians. In the heathen antiquity, 
the goddess of tears and funerals was called 
Ncnia ; whom some suppose to have given 
that name to the funeral song, and others 
to have taken her name from it. 

NEGCASTllO, a fort of Turkey in Eu- 
rope, in Romania, wher^ the Turks always 
keep a good garrison. It is seated in the 
middle of the strait of Conaiantinople, IS 
miles from Constantinople. Lon. sg. 4 E. 
Lat. 41. lON. 

NEOMENIA, or Noumenia, afcdtival 
of the ancient ^Greeks,^ at the beginning of 
every lunar month, which, as the name im- 
ports, was observed upon tlie day of the new 
nir>on, in honour of an the gods, but especially 
Apollo, who was called Neomenibs, because 
the sun is the fountain of light; and whatever 
distinction of times and seasons may lx* taken 
from other planets, yet they are all owing to 
him as the original of those* borrowed rays by 
which they shine. 

The grimes ahd public entertainments at 
these wre made by the rich, to 

whose Ubh# the poor flocked in great n uni- 
bets. The Athenians at these times offered 
sotemn prayers and sacriflces for the prosperity 
of their country daring the Ensuing month. 
O’ Afyi es* 

NEOPHYTES, Ntopurtt, in th<f priaaittve 
VOL# YIII. 
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church, were new Chnstians ; or the hfftthi^BS 
newly converud lo tie faith. 

The word signifies a new plant ; being 
formed ol the Gretk v»of, new j and 1 
moduce; q, d. newly-born ; mptism, whereby 
they commenced Neophytes, being einblotfiati- 
cal of new binli. 

'I'lie fathers nevlr discovered the mvsterics of 
their religion to the Neophytes. 

The te"rrn Neophyte is nili ap|iHed to tlie 
converts which the luisi-iqiianes frequerilly 
make among the infidels. The Japoncse 
Neophytes, in the latter end of the sixteenth 
and beginning of the seventeenth cenuiiy, are 
said to have shewn profiigies of courugV and 
faith, equal to any known in the primitive 
church. See Catechumen. 

NEOPT'OLEMUS, a king of Epirus, son 
of Achilles and l^eidainia, called Pyrrius 
from the yellow colour of his hair. He ga^-e 
early proofs of his valour. After the death of 
Achilles, Calchas declared in the assembly of 
the Greeks, that Troy could not he Ukcii 
without the assisUmce of bis sou. Ulysses and 
Phoenix tivere then commissioned to bring 
I^rrhus to the war, who returned with them 
with pleasure, and received the name of Neop- 
tqlemiis, (new soldier.) lie greatly signaliml 
himself (luring the remaining time of the siege, 
and was the first who enlcred the wooden 
horse. He v.T inferior to none of the Gre- 
cian warriors in valour, and Ulysses ami Nes- 
tor alone could claim a superiority over him in 
eloquence, wisdom, and address. His cruelty, 
however, was as great as that of his father. 
Without any regard to the sanctity of the place 
where Priam had taken refuge, fie slaughtered 
him without mercy. He also sacrificed Asty- 
anax to his fury, and immolated Polyxena ou 
the tomb of Achilles. When Troy was taken, 
Pyrrhus had for his share of the captives Andro- 
mache, the widow of Hector, and Helenas, the 
son of Priam. With these he departed for 
Greece, and took a different course from the 
rest of the Greeks, as he travelled over the 
greatest part of Thra<^, where he had a severe 
encounter wiih queen Harpalyce. (VideHAR- 
I? Af.YCE.) The place of his retirement after the 
Trojan war is not known : he, howeicr, lived 
with Andromache after 1^ arrival in Greece. 
He had a son by this unfoifninatc princess called 
Molossus, and two otHerft, if we rely on the 
authority of Pauaantftk. Antimmach’e 

he marned Hermjond'^^tlid j^ghter of Mene* 
laus, as also Lftnaasft; the dimi^T of Clero- 
dams, one of the; de9ceirdari||'^ Hercules. 
The cause of hi$4^^ varids^ ns^tyd. Ac- 
cording to Virgil, Paterculus, and Hygtnus, he 
was murdered 1^ Orestes in the temple at 
Delphi, because Hermione, who had been be- 
irotiied to him, was given to Neoptoleiuus. 
The plunder of the rich temple of Delphi 
was. It is said, the object of the jc^iriicy of 
Neoptolemus thitlier; and hcannot'out be ob- 
served, that he suflered the same barlwriiics 
which he had inflicted in the temple of Mi- 
nerva upon the a|^ Priam and his wretched 
family. From mis circumstance arose uie 

C C 
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All nations had also ^eptune of ihcir own, 
and dl these Neptoites%ad, in like manner, 
^tnethini^ that was veiy manifestly like and 
unlike tn one another : Diodorus Siculus 
speaks of an altar in Arabia dedicated to Nep* 
tune, standing upon the sea-side. Sanchnnia- 
^thon says, that Usous was the first who hol- 
lowed the body of a tree, and in Phoenicia 
durst adventure to trust himself with the 
waves of the sea. The Neptune of the Phoe- 
nicians is ancienler than him of the Greeks 
and I^UDs, as they were navigators before the 
others ; and him they made to be the son of 
Fontus : the Egyptians had also their Nep- 
tune. 

NEPTUNEANS, those geologists who 
adopt the opinion that the present appearances, 
siratafication, of the tcrmtrial surface have 
bfeeii occ.'isioned by ibe o|)eration of water. 

NERAC, a town of b ranee, in the depart- 
ment of and Garonne, divided by the river 
Baise into great’and little Nerac. In the feudal 
times this was the residence and capital of the 
lords of Albrer. Their stupendous castle is 
no^ in ruins } but, before* the abolition of 
royalty, no true Frenchman c^uld visit it with- 
out sentinu'tits of veneration ; for here their 
once favourite Henry IV. spent jsart of his 
youth. Nerac is 20* miles S.W. of Agen, 
and 380 S. by W. of Paris. Lon.' 0. 13 E. 
Lat. 44. ** N. 

NERBUDDA, a river of India, which 
issues from a lake on the southern confines of 
the province of Allahabad, forms the boundary 
between Hindustan Proper and the Deccan, 
and falls into the gulf of Cambay, below 
Barnach. 


in most other seas, and are the antlmals which 
fr^tienth iHumitiate the i^ter, makjirfg it ap- 
ptBT 08 it on fire ; they aiNif'^treiitely ininul^, 
pellucid and highly pnosphdreous^ giving an 
uncommonly lucid splendour to the waves ui an 
evening ; by their great numbers and minute- 
ness they easily eln% observation, , but be 
detected by passing a small quantity xif the 
water through blotting-paper. 

2. N. pelagica. Body abov^ convex, pe- 
duncles cirrate and warty : back' with a scarlet 
line down the middle. Inhabits the British 
and other European seas, among the roots of 
ulvae, under stones, and in empty shells; about 
seven inches lon^, and has a fiexuous kind of 
motion. 

3. N.|lamelligera. Body fiattish, and taper- 
ing both ways; proboscis stellate with four- 
flesh colour spines; peduncles compressed, and 
furnishecl with a semilunar scale above, and 
a large semi-oordate one beneath; eyes two, 
black ; dark line down the belly ; tail bifid, in- 
habits the Indian, Mediterranean, and Northern 
seas, among aquatic plants, and is nearly two 
feet long^^ See Nat. Hist. PI. CXLl. - 

NEllEUS, a heathen deity of the sea, son of 
Occanus and Terra. He married Doris, by 
whom he had fifty daughters called the Ne- 
reids. (See Nereids.) Ncreus was generally 
represented as an old man with a long flowing 
beard, and hair of an azure colour. The chief 
place of his residence was in the iEgean sea, 
where he was surrounded by his daughters, 
who often danced in cliorussns round him. 
He had the gift of prophecy, and informed 
those that consulted him of the dilTerent 
fates that attended them. The word Nercus 


NERElDxS. nymphs of the sea, daughters 
of Nereusand Doris. They were fifty, accord- 
ing to the greater luimber of the mythologists, 
and were implored as the rest of the deities. 
They had altars chiefly on the coast of the sea, 
where milk, oil, hon^, and often flesh of goats, 
were oft'er^ up. Their duty was to attend 
upon the more powerful deities of the sea, and 
to be subservient to the will of Neptune. They 
ace represented as young and hanusome virgins, 
sitting on dolphins, and holding Neptune's 
trident in their hand, or sometimes garlands of 
flowers. (Ovid, Smod^ Homer, &c.) 

NEREluS, k t^e given to Achilles, as 
of Thetis, whb^^was one of the Nereids. 

NEREIS. > g^nus of the class 

vc'f mes, ocdli rjjijll^ ^'Tlpdy oblong, creeping 
with nuinecoiiMHPSii^l^ each 
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with nuincf or feet on each 

4dd j feelers Mpl^^^jii^Heelerless ; eyes two, 
'Twenty-nine siieoies^ 

. [Af with a claw or forceps. 

Mbulbrfufriuhed with a proboscis. 
Month furnished with a tube. 

S^cebflflg or five, these all inhabit the 
North Seas ; ^t'hree or four are found on our 
o#n shall select an example or 

liiitiluca. Body blue-green, vnth 
hardly ymble to the 


is often taken for the sea itself. Nerens is 
sometimes called the most ancient of all the 
gods. 

NERl (Philip de), an historian, born at Flo- 
rence, 1 483. Uc was One of the 48 magistrates 
called senators, and after a life devoted to public 
services, be died at Florence, 1650. His history 
of Florentine aflairs from 1214 to J637 ap- 
peared 1728 in folio. 

Neri (St. Philip de), of Florence, founded 
the congregation of the oratory in Italy, whose 
duties were fo administer to the wants of the 
poor, to attend the sick, and to relieve strangers 
and distressed pilgrims. He died 1595 , aged 
80. 

Neri (Pompeio), a Florentine, law pro- 
fessor at IHsa, distinguished in the nifairs of 
Maria Theresa, and of the duke of Lorraine. 
He founded the botanical academy of Florence, 
and died there, 1775, aged 69 . He was author 
of Observations on the Tuscan Nobility, op 
the Import of Milan, on the Legal Value of 


bonm)^ on the N. by W^manh, on the E. 
by Sudetmania, on the SI by Gothland, 
and on the W. by W. Gothlaiid. Otebo is 
the, ihj^fal, and the only connderable place ^ 
in it. ' ' . . 

KQRfFA, Nerits. Tiixodlogy, ageniisof. 
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limftx : (^Lell t^ivRlve# spiral^ tibbous« flatlis^Rt 
botbr&; Rperture a^-orbicuiar, or semilunar ; 
pilkr-Iiptmiisv'crseiytruftcate, flattisb. Seven- 
ty-six- species, scattered throu[j;h the waters of * 
the globe ; seven, but of no note, common to 
the coasts of our own country. They may be 
thus subdivided, 

A. Umbillcute; comprising twenty-five spe- 
cles. 

B. Imperforate; with the lips toothless; 
comprbiug eleven species. 

C. Imperforate; with the lips toothed; com- 
prising forty species. 

The shells are generally minute, ^seldom ex- 
ceeding the sue of a pea ; usually polished ; 
often banded ; the colours varying in the dif- 
ferent ^ecies. 

NERirOS, a mountain in the island of 
Ithaca, as also a small island in the Ionian 
sea, according to Mela, The word Ncritos is 
often applied to the whole island of Ithaca, 
and Ulysses, the king of it, is called Ncritus 
dux, and his ship Nerilia navis, 

jilElllUM. Rose-bay. Oleander. In bo- 
tany, a genus of the class pciitandria, order 
luonogynia. Corel twisted, the tube termt- 
riared by a lacerated down; fulliclestwo, erect; 
seeds crowned with down. Nine species, all 
natives of India or Arabia. The following arc 
tho^e chiefiy cultivated. 

1. N. oleander. C*oiiunoii rose-bay, or 
olemder: rising with stalks eisdit or ten feet 
liighj branches in triplets, round the princi- 
pal stalk, with smooth bark, purplisli in plants 
with red flowers, white in those with light 
green flowers; leaves in triplets round the 
Mklks upon petioles, dark -green, rigid, acute ; 
fiowers at the end of the branches in large loose 
hunches, purple, crimson, or dirty white. A 
native of the Levant; and (lowers in July and 
August. 

lu warm, dry suiiimers this plant appears to 
great advantage, the flowers opening m con- 
siderable abundance ; but in cold, moist seasons 
the flowers rci^uire a green or hot-house to 
bring them to perfection.^ It admits of many 
vafictics. 

2. N. odorum. Sweet-scented rose-bay, 
or, oleander. Stalks shrubby, six or seven feet 
high, covered with a brown bark; leaves 
rigid, laYicoolatc, opposite, tematc, or alternate; 
Ihiwers in species 1, of a pale red, and 
musky scent. Indigenous to India; flowers 
from June to August. 

3. N. antidysentcricuin. Ovalrleaved rose- 
b^y. Branched cross-arm^; ]eav«» ovate, 
pointed, pciioled, opposite, fiaf, entire; flowers 
Herbaceous qr greenish-white, in short sub- 
terminating racemes. The wood is said to be 
a specific ipjdy^enteries (whence its specific 
name), and' |i ^^Udminated in the dispensar 
tories cortex pr^uviL cortex conessi, and co- 
dagppala; SeeCbMGSsi^^OATBx. 

‘4* Js, coronartiim* Broad-leayed rose-bay,/' 
An elegant,’ branched shrub, .four feet high, 
milky, with an. ash-coloured bark ; kav«;s cl- 
lijjtic, peduuclc^ln two-flowered JVo;|i 

the fort of (lie bfaiicfib ; me flowers 
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but without scent ; pefKnth green ; tubepf 
corol greenish-yellow; border suw-whitc. 

A native of the East Indies ; flowersimost pa|;t 
of the summer. 

All tltcse plants may be increased by layers, 
cuttings, and root-suckcrs. The first a hardy^ 
and only requires to be protected in severe '* 
winters ; the others demand the assistance of 
the green-house or hot-house, excepting in. 
the height of summer. 

NEkIUS, an usurer iu Nero’s age, so 
eager to get money, that he married as oiien as 
he could, and as soon destroyed his wives by 
poison to possess himself of their estuies. 
CPm.) 

NERO (Claudius Domitius Ca'sar), a cele- 
brated Roman emperor, sou of Caius Domitius 
Ahenobarbus and Agrippina, the daughter of 
Germanicus. lie was adopted by tire emperor 
Claudius, A. IX 50, and four ^ years after he, 
succeeded to him on the throne. The beginning 
of his reign was marked by acts of the greatest 
kindness, aflability, and popularity. Being 
once desired to si^^ his name to a ^i^t c^f inale- 
factors that were m be executed, lie exclaimed, 

** 1 wish to heaven 1 could not write.’* These 
virtues were soon discovered to be artificiul, and 
Nero displayed the propensities ol his uatiirc, 
lie delivered himself from the sway of iiis mo- 
ther, and at last ordered her to be assassinated. 
This unnatural act of barbarity was, however, 
applauded by the senate, and the people signi- 
fied their approbation. Many of his courtiers 
shared the unhappy fateof Agrippina, and Nero 
sacrificed to his fury or caiirice all such as ob- 
structed his pleasure, or aiverted his inclina- 
tion. lie also turn^ actor, and publicly ap- 
peared bn the Roman stage in the meanest cha- 
racters. The celebrity oi the Olympian games 
attracted his notice, lie passed' into Greece, 
and was defeated in wrestling, but the flaltciy 
of the spectators a^udged him the victory, and 
Nero returned to Rome, attended by a band of 
musicians, actors, and stage dancers from e^ery 
part of the empire. These amusements of the 
emperor were indeed innocent ; his character 
was injured, and not the lives of the people. 
But his conduct soon liecame more abominanle ; 
he was publicly married to one of his eunuchs, 
and soon after celebrated bk nuptials with one 
of hts meanest cakiiutes; . But now his cruel tjf , 
was more fully 'sacrificed to hit 

wantonnesa hit 
celebrated 

&c. Thf^diiris^^iil^ii^ 
l^rity. Wkhinj^J(imew.tKc nijfiiitl ji^ne of . 
Troy, he caused Rdhve;io be 
ferent places^ T^eod^^tidia .bediM$oaa( 
univeraa],.and during nine oipcestive didiya Oat 
fire was unexiingdltbcd, desQ|iatioo, 

and Nero was the only one .who eij^yw tiw 
general constermtiioii. He placi^ btmtelf bn 
. the top of a high, tower, and he song oii hit 
"lyre the destruction of Troy. Theeonunijialion 
of cruelty, debauchery, and extravagao^i 
last roused the resentment of the people- 
Many conspiraciei wiere. formed against him, 
but were generally diwvcred. The most dan- 
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J ^cTOus conspiracy was ifiat of Piso, from which 
le was tlfcUverod by the confession of a slave. 
The conspiracy of Gatina proved more snccesa- 
fiil ; the con^tpirator^ when informed that hts 
plot was known to Nero, declared himself em- 
peror. The unpopularity of Nero tavoiired hts 
cause; he was ucknowled^i^ed by all the Homan 
empire, anti the senate condemned Nero to be 
dragged naked through the streets of Rome, 
and whipped to death, and afterwards to be 
thrown from the Tarjiciaii rock. Nero, by a 
voluntary death, prevented tlie execution of 
the sentence. He killed himself, A.l). (i8, in 
the 32d year of his age, after a reign of 13 years 
and ei^bt months, lioine was tified with ac- 
clamations at the intelligence, and the citizens, 
more strongly to indicate their joy, wore caps, 
aiich as w'cre generally used by slaves, who had 
received llieir freedom. It is necesfary to ob- 
eerve, that the hunic of Nero is even now used 
emphatically to express a barbarous and un- 
feeling oppressor. 

Nero (Claudius), aRoiiian general, sent into 
Spain to succeed the two Sqmios. He suffered 
himself to be imposed upon oy Asdrubal, and 
was soon after succeeded by young Scipio. He 
was afterwards made a coiiMtl, and intercepted 
Asdrubal, who was passing from Spain into 
Italy with a large reinforcement for hts brother 
Annibal. An engagement was fought rtcar 
the river Metaurus, in which 5G,000 of the 
Carthaginians were left dead in the held of 
battle, and great numbeis taken prisoners, 207 
B. C. AMlinbal, the Carthaginian general, 
was also killed, and his head cut of)' and thrown 
into his brother’s camp by the conquerors. — 
I'he Clnudinn family assuined the surname of 
Kero, which, in the language of the Sabines, 
IligniBcs strong and warlike. 

Nero, an I'lland in the East Indies, the se- 
cond of the Banda islands. 

NERTEHIA, in botany, a genus of theclass 
tetrandria, order d'm'nia. Calyxless; enrol 
funnel-form, four-clefl, superior; berry two- 
iCelU'd ; seeds solitary. One sjiecies only ; a 
itew Grenada plant, with herbaceous stems, 
leaves opposite, iicuri orbicular, entire ; Howers 
^mull, se.ssi!e, solitarv. terminal, pale. 

, NERVA COCCEI CS, a Homan cin{)eror 
^fler the death of l>mutian, A.D. 96 '. He 
rendered hinisicif popular by his fnitdncss, his 
generosity, a^d Ui&aiclivs part he toou in the 
manageinenVr^e^intt In his civil character 
he was the plirdH ofgood manners, of sobrU 
fbty, and temperance. He nrinde a solemn dc- 
claratidn that no senator shot dd 'Juffer death 
rfuring his reign, and this he observed with 
4'uch sanctity, that, when two members of the 
senate had conspired' against his life, he was 
•atisOt^rtb tell them that he was informed of 
their wicked machinations. Yet, as envy and 
danger are the constant companions of great- 
ness, the -praetorian miards at l.-ist miuinied/; 
andjfcfva nearly yielded to their fury. Hav- 
tng length been obliged to surrender to them 
lk)m« of friends and supporters, the infirmi- 
ties of bis ago obliged him to fix iifion a sticr 
fmou Trsyao, a man of approved integrity. 
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was the object of h.is choice, which was c(^- 
lirmcd by the approbation of the people. He 
‘died on the S7tri of July, A.t). 98 , in his 72d 
year, and his successor showed every mark of 
respect for his merit aud for his character. 
Nerva was the first Homan emperor who was 
of foreign e^ctraction, bis father being a native 
of Crete. {Plhi, JJiod.)— 'Tins name was also 
Cfuiniiou to two coiihuis under the empeiori 
Tiberius and Ve.spasian. 

NERVE, (nvrvus, vivfev.) Formerly, it 
meant a sinew'. I'liis accounts for the op- 
l^site meanings of the word nervous; which 
sometimes implies strong, sinewy : and some- 
times weak and irritable. Nerves are long 
white medullary cords that serve for sensation. 
They originate from the brain and spinal mar- 
row ; hence they arc distinguished into cere- 
bral and spinal nerves, and are distributed upon 
the organs of sense, the viscera, vessels, mus- 
cles, aud every part that is endowed with sen- 
sibility. The cerebral nerves are the olfactory, 
optic, niotorcs oculoniiii, pathetici, ortrochl^- 
torcs, trigiinini, or divisi, abducent, niidiiury, 
or acoustic, par vagum, and lingual. Heister 
has drawn up the uses of these nerves in the 
two followiug verses : 

Olfacicnst ennens, oculosque movens, paiiens* 
que, 

Guslanst ohduerns, audiensque, vagansqueg 
loquensque. 

The spinal nerves are thirty pair, and are 
divided into eight pair of cervical, twelve pair 
of dorsal, five pair of lumbar, and five of sa- 
cral nerves. In the course of the nerves there 
are a number of kiiois; these are cvnllcdganglfs 
ons ; they are commonly of an oblong shape, 
and of a greyish colour, somewhat inclined to 
red, which is, perhaps, owing to iheir being 
extremely va-^cnlar. Some writers have consi- 
dered thc.se little, ganglions as so many little 
brains. I.aiicisi fancied he bad discovered 
muscular fibres in them, but they certainly are 
not of an irritable nature. A lute writer (Dr. 
Johnson) imagines they are intended to de- 
prive iis of the pow'cr of the will over certain 
prts, as the heart, for instance; but if this 
iiypothesis were well founded, they should be 
met with only in nerves leading to the invo- 
luntary muscles; whereas it is certain that the 
involuntary muscles receive nerves through 
ganglions. Dr. Miinro, from observing the 
accurate inlennixtiirc of the minute nerves 
which compose them, considers them as new 
Bourers of nervous energy. 'J'lie nerve.s, like 
the blood-vi»s5els, in ibeir course through the 
bodv, comtnuiiicatc with each other, and each 
of these cocnniimieaiions constitute , what is 
calk’d a plexus,' front whence branches , are 
ai'aiii detached to difterent parts of the ^dy. 
'I'he use of the nerves is to convey the princi- 
ples of motion and sensibility to the brain 
from all (mrts of the system, and from, the 
brain to every part of the system. The man- 
ner in which this operation is effected {a . not 
yet determined. Tlie inquiry has bepn a con- 
stant source of hypothesis in ail a^, and hat 
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jiToduced wmc in^nious ideas, and many er- 
roneous positions, out without having himerto 
aiTurded much satisfactoiy information. Some 
physiologists have considered a trunk of nerves 
as a solid cord, capable of being' divided into 
an iiitinite number of filaments, by means of 
' which the impressions of feeling are conveyed 
to the common sensorium. Others have sup- 
posed each Hbril to be a canal, carrying a vola- 
tile fluid, which they term the nervous fluid. 
Those who contend for their being solid bodies, 
are of opinion that feeling is occasioned by vi- 
bration ; so that, for instance, according to 
this hypothesis, by pricking the finger a vibra- 
tion would be occasioned in the nerve distribut- 
ed through its substance ; and the eflects of 
this vibration, when extended to the senso- 
rium, would 1^ an excital of pain ; but the 
inelasticity, the softness, the connection, and 
the situation ofthc nerves are so many proofs 
that vibration has no share in the cunse of feel- 
ing. 

Nen*es, however, in modern physiology^ 
are generally regarded as bundles of fibres 
originating from the brain or spinal marrow : 
those of the local sfiiscs, as of sight, hear- 
ing. tasting, and smelling, from the former; 
while those of touch or general feeling arise 
from the latter, and communicate with it, 
by a most extensive ramificution, over every 
part of the body. The brain and nerves, 
therefore, are the instruments of sensution and 
motion ; and, as has lately been made to ap- 
pear, of secretion ; for although Mr. tirodie m 
a very ingenious paper, published as the 
Croonian lerture for 1811 in the Philosophical 
• Transactions, has suiliciciuly proved that the 
' motion of the heart does not dcix;nd directly 
on the power of the brain, but on that of the 
lungs, since the heart of many, perhaps of uil 
quadrupeds, will continue to beat with its ac- 
customed vin;our and frequency for a long time 
after the animal has been pithed, or even de- 
capitated, provided respiration be artiflcially 
Gonlinucd to the lungs, the secretions do not 
appear to proceed : even the bladder ceases to 
act, and animal heat is no longer produced. 
See the article Physiology. 

The brain and nerves have a strong resem- 
blance to each other ; and it is probable that they 
agree also in their composition. The chemists 
who have chiefly examined into the nature of 
this substance are M. M. ''fhouret and Four- 
crew. 

Brain has a sofl; feel, not unlike that ff 
soap : its texture appears to be very close : its 
Specific gravity is greater than that of water. 
When kept in close vessels so that the external 
air b excluded, it remains for a long time un- 
altered. Foiucrcw filled a glass vessel almost 
^iiipletely with this substance, and attached to 
it a piieumatic apparatus; a few bubbles of 
carbonic acid gass appeared at first, but it re- 
tnained above a year without undergoing any 
further change. 

If exposed, however, to the atmosphere, it 
exhales in a few days, at a temperature of 60 , 
amdst detestable odkmr, becoiaciaetdi assumes 
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a green colour, and very soon a great quantity 
of ammonia makes its appearance in it. 

Cold water does not dissolve any part of the 
brain or nervous material. But trituration 
in a moruir, it forms, with water, a whitish- 
coloured emulsion, which appears homogene- 
ous, may be passed ihroudi a filter, and iho 
bmin does not precipitate by rest. When this 
emulsion is heated to 145° a whitncoagnlum is 
formed. The addition of a great quantity of 
water also causes a coagulum to appear, w hich 
swims on the surface, but the water still u taiiis 
a milky colour. When sulphuric acid is drop- 
ped into the watery emulsion of brain, white 
flakes separate and swim on the surface, an<1 
the liquid becomes red. Nitric acid produces, 
ill like manner, a yellow liquid. Alkohol 
separates a w'hite coagulum from the emulsion 
after it has been mixra with it for some hours, 
which when dried has some Resemblance to 
albumen. 

For a tabic of the nerves, see the part on 
Neutology in our treatise of Anatomy. 
See, also. Nervous fluid, and Nervous 

SYSTEM. 

NERVELESS, a. (from ncroc.) Without 
strength (Dunciad), 

NERVINES, (nervina, from nervtts.) Neu- 
rotics. Medicines that relieve disorders of the 
nerves. 

NE'RVOJJS. fl. (nMworwr, Latin.) I. Well 
strung; strong; vigorous (Pope). 2. Relating 
to the nerves (//ar/c). 3. (In medical cant.) 
Having weak or diseased nerves {Cfieyne), 

Nervous fever. SeeFESRis nervosa* 

Nervous fluid. Nervous urinciplc. The 
vascularity of the cortical part of the brain, and 
of the nerves themselves, their softness, pulpi- 
ness, and natural humid appearance, give rea- 
son to believe that between the medullary 
particles of vvliicli they arc principally com- 
posed a fine fluid is constantly secreted, which 
may be fitted to receive anil transmit, even 
more readily than other fluids do, all impres- 
sions which arc made on it. It appears to 
exhale from the extremities of the nerves. 
The lassitude and debility of muscles from too 
great exercise, and the dulness of the sensorial 
organs from excessive use, would seem to 
prove this. It has no smell nor taste ; for tho 
ccrebrinc medulla is insipid and inodoiffrtis. 
Nor has it any colour ; for the cerebrum and 
nerves are white. It is of so subtile a con- 
sistence as never to ham- been detected. Its 
mobility is stupendous, toir ill Ies$#han a mo- 
ment, with the consent of the mind, it is conr 
veyed froto the cerebrum to the muscles, like 
the electric matter. Whether the nervous 
fluid be carried from the organ of sense in the 
sensorial nerves to the cerebrum, and from 
thence in the motory nerves to the muscles, 
cannot be positively aflirmed, but may 1^ 

I iroved. The constituent principles of this 
iqiiid are perfectly unknown, as il^ cannot 
be rendered visible by art, or pNjH||bby ex- 
periment. Upon making a 
neive the motion of the fluid is interrupted, 
which prom that something corporeal flows 
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through it. It is therefore a weak argument ta 
deny its es^istence because wi cannot see it ; 
for who has seen the matter of heAt» oxygen, 
aaot, and other elementary bodies, the ex- 
istence t)f wliich no phtlosophejt in the present 
day doubts ? The elcctrjc mtftt..*r, whose 
action on the nerves is very grcut, does not 
ap}iear to constitute the nervous tluid; for 
nenes exhibit no signs of spontaneous elec- 
tricity; nor can it he the inagnctic matter, as 
the cxpcritiiciit of GUsson with the magnet 
demoiibirates ; nor i< it oxygen, nor hydrogen, 
nor azot; for the* first very much irriiates the 
nerves, and other two suspend their aclioiu 
Girlauner, however, has warmly cvnoused tlie 
doctrine that the principle of nuisciilar iirila- 
bility is oxv^cn ; while llninboldt has as 
warmly contended that it is chitily or alto- 
gether the Galvanic «7/ro. Upon the whole, 
it should scerft tliiit the nervous fluid is an 
element xui generh, wliich exists and is pro- 
duced in the nerves only; Jience, like other 
elements, it is a thing nnasccrtainerl, and only 
to be known by its eflcri;-. The pulpoiis sofi- 
ncis of some nerves, and their lax situation, 
does not allow them and the brain t«i act on 
the body and sonl only by oscillation. Lastly, 
a tense chord, although lied, oscillates. The 
nse of the nervous fluid is, 1. It appears to l;c 
an intermediate substance between the body 
and the soul, by means of which the latter 
thinks, perceives, and moves the muscles sub- 
servient to the will. Hence the body acts 
upon the soul, and the soul upon the l^dy. 
S; It ap))ears to differ from the vital principle ; 
far parts li\e and are irritable which want 
nerves, as Irenes, tendon?, plants, and in.<«ects. 

Nervous system. The nervous system, 
as the organ of sense and motion, is connected 
with so ni.'iny functions of the animal econo- 
my, that the study of it must be of the utmost 
importance, and a fundamental part of the 
study of the whole economy. The nervous 
system consists of the medullary substance of 
tlje brain, cercbelluni, medulla oblongata, and 
spinalis ; anebof the same substance continued 
into the nerves, by which it is distributed to 
many dift'erent prts of the Irody. The whole 
of this system seems to be properly diiiliugul?li- 
H into these four parts. 

firllie medullary substance coiitaiued in 
tht' cranium and vertebral cavity ; the whole 
of which seems to consist of distinct fibres, but 
without the siifm!(er|y^jres being separated from 
each otheii^by af^ rnddent enveloping mem- 
branes. 

' 2. Coimcctecl with one part or other of this 
sabstanee are, the nerves, in which the same 
sn^nliary substance is continued, hiu here 
snore eviidently divided into fibres, each of 
winch is separated from the others hy an en'- 
veloping membrane derived from the pia 
muter. 

* the fxtreniiiies of certain nerves, 

in ^hi4j|fe medullary substance is divested of 
the eira^Pbg membranes from the pia tmier, 
and so situaled as to be exposed to the action of 
certaia mttetnal bodksi aim i^erhaps so framed 
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as.to be. afflicted by the ection of certmii>h<^^i 
only : tiiese are named the seoijetit extremitias 
of the nerves. 

4; Certain extremities of the nerves so frnm^ 
ed as to be capable of a peculiar contractiliiy } 
and, in consequence of tlieir situation and, 
attachments, to be, by their contraction,, capa- 
ble of moving most ol* the solid and fluid parts 
of the body. These are named the moving 
extremities of the nerves : they arc commonly 
named moving or iiiuseular fibres. 

These several part.s of the nervous system are 
c%'ery where the same continuous medullary- 
substance whicii is supposed to be the vital 
solid of animals, so constituted in living ani- 
mals, and in living systems only, as to iidmit 
of motions being readily propagated from any 
one part to every oilier part of the nervous 
i^yKtem, so long as the continuity and natural 
living state of the medullaiy substance re- 
mains. In tlic living man there is a thinking 
substance, or mind, constantly present, and 
every niiaenonieuort of thinking is to be con- 
stdcrcu as an atieciion or faculty of the mind 
alone. But this thinking part of man is so 
connected the corporeal part of him, and 
particubriy with the n(:r\oiis system, Uiat 
motions excited in this gi\e occasion to 
thought, and thouglit, iiowever occasioned, 
gives occasion to new motion in the nervous 
sv'siein. This nnitual communication or in- 
nuence is assumed with confidence as a fact ; 
but the mode of it we do not uuderstand, nor . 
pretend to explain; and therefore arc not 
boiitid to obviate the difiiculties that attend 
any of the snppo'.itions which have been made 
concerning it. The plneiioinena of the ner«| 
voiis system occur commonly in the following 
order. The impulse of external bodies acta 
U|>oii the sentient exlremiiies of the nerves ; 
and this gives occasion to {icrception or 
thought, wlijch, as first arising in the mind, is 
termed sensation. I'his scnsuliou, according 
to its various modification, gives occasion to 
volition, or the willing of certain ends to be 
obtained bv the motion of certain parts of the 
Ixrdy; anci this volition gives occasion to the 
contraction of rouscnlar fibres, by which the 
motion of the part required is produced. As 
the inipulse of bodies on the sentient ex- 
tremities of a nervo does not occasion any 
spisation, unless tite nerve between the sen- 
tient extremity and the brain be free, and as, 
in like manner, volition does not produce any 
llhitraction of muscles, .unless the nerve bo- 
tween the brain and muscle be also free, it 
is concluded from boih these facts, that sen- 
sation and volition, so far as they are connect^ 
with corporeal motions, are functions of the. 
brain alone ; and it is presumed, that sensation 
arises onlv in consequence of external im- 
pulse jirooucing motion in the sentient ex- 
tremities of the nerves, and of that motion’a 
being thence propoi^t^ along the nerves to . 
the brain ; and, in like manner, that the witlS, 
operating -^the brain only, by> a moCtoa 
bt^un there, 'and propagated along the nervdilf^ 
produces the contraction of Froflir 
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^fcat fr now said we perceive more dUtiactly 
the' different fanettons of. the several parts of 
the nervous system, as distinguished in, l/fhe 
iieutient cxtreniities seem to be particularly 
fitted to receive the impressions of external 
bodies; and, according to the difference of 
these impressions, and of the condition of the 
sentient extremity itself, to propagate along 
the nerves motions of a determined kind, 
which, communicated to the brain, give oc- 
casion to sensation. 2. lire brain seems to be 
a part fftted for, and susceptible of, those 
motions with which sensation, and the whole 
consequent operations of thought, arc con- 
nected ; and thereby is fitted to form a com- 
munication between the motions excited in 
the sentient, and those in consequence arising 
in the moving extremities of the nerves, which 
arc often remote and distant from each other. 

The moving extremities are so framed us to 
be capable of contraction, and of having this 
contraction excited by motion propagated from 
the brain, and communicated, to tlic contrac- 
tible fibre. 4. The nerves, more strictly so 
called, arc to be considered as a collection of 
incdullnry fibres, each enveloped in its proper 
membrane, and thereby so separated from every 
othei, as hardly to admit of any conunnnica- 
tion- of motion from any one to the others, and 
to admit only of motion along the continuous 
medullary substance of the same fibre, from 
fti origin to the extremities, or conlrarywtsc. 
X'fOin this view of the parts of the nervous 
system, of their several functions and com- 
munication with each other, it appears that 
the beginning of motion in the animal econo- 
^iy i't generally connected with sensation: 
and that the ultimate effects of such motions 
arc chiefly actions depending immediately upon 
the contraction of moving fibres, between 
whicli and the sentient extremities the coiu- 
ninnicaiion is by means of the brain. 

NkKvous LEAF, ill botaiiy, a nerved leaf. 
Quum vasasimpiichsima absque tamulisexten- 
dnntur a basi versus apicem. Having vessels 
perfectly simple and iiiibranched, extending 
from the base towards the tip. As in plantago 
lanccoiata. It is applied also to the stipule. 
Nervous, however, has other appropriate 
senses, and ought therefore to he exchanged 
foP nerved, or altogether avoided. 

NE'SClENCli. s. (from mWo, Latin.) 
Ignorance; the state of not knowing {Clan^ 

NESH. a. (nepe, Saxon.) Soft; easily 
hurt. 

NESIS. (vwf, from »iw, to gather up.} In 
jriedicine, an accumulatiun of humOuTS in any 
juriicafar )>art. 

NESS. I. A termination added to an ad- 
jective to change it into a substantive, denot- 
ing etate brj^katito : as poisonous, poisonous^ 
ness; Iwktp,' &veiiness; from iiipp^, Saxon. 
2 . The l^rmtfjalion of ihatify'naiiK-s of places 
whete there is a headland or promontory; 
from" Ufrfe-,' Saxon, a nose of land, or head^ 
land; ' . 

Nltfis (Loch), a lake in liivernessshirc, S?' 
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miles In length, and, for tlie most part, one in 
breadth. It is sheltered on the N. W. l^.lhe 
high mountains of Hrquhart and Meaifour* 
voney, and edged with coppices of birch and 
oak. 

Ness, a river of Scotland, which is the out- 
let of Loch Ness, and falls into the frith of 
^lurray, below Inverness. ^ 

• N£SS£ (Christopher), a native of York- 
shire, educated at St. John’s college, Cdoi- 
bridf^. When ejected from his church at Leeds, 
in 1062 , he opened a schuol fur ten yuurs, and 
in 1670 came to London, where he preactied 
to a dissenting congregation. He wrote the 
Christian's Walk and Work on Earth, 8 vo ; 
the Christian's Crown and Glory, l 2 mo ; the 
History and Mystery of the Old and New 
Te.stament, 4 vols. folio, &c. lie tlicd i 70 o, 
aged 84. 

NESSUS, a celebrated centaur, son of Ixion 
and the Cloud. He off'erctl violence to De« 
janira, whom Hercules had entrusted to ids 
care, with orders to carry lier acro.ss the river 
Kvenus. (Vide Dej anira.) Hercules saw the 
di&lrcss of his wife from the opposite shore of 
the river, and iininediatcly he shot a poisoned 
arrow, which struck the centaur to the heart. 
Nessus, as he expired, gave his tunic to De- 
jatiira, assuring her that it had the power of 
calling a husband away from unlawUil loves: 
Dtjanira received it with pleasure, and this 
mournful present afterwards caused the death 
of Hercules. (Vide Hercules.) 

NEST, s. (uept, Saxon.) J. The bed 
formed by the bird for inrubation and feeding 
her young (Deut^onomy). 2 . Any place 
where animals are prodiimJ, 3. An abode; 
place of residence {Shakspmre). 4. A warm 
close habitation {Spnurr). 5. Boxes or 
drawers; little pockets or repositories. 

To Nest. w. ». (from the noun.) To build 
nests {Howel), 

NE'STEGG. (nest and egg.) An egg left 
in the nest to keep the hen from forsaking it. 
iHudihras ) . 

To NE'STLE. V. n. (from nest.) To settle; 
to harbour; to lie close ami snug (Bacon). 

To Nes'tle. V. n. 1. To house, as in a 
nest (Donne). 2 , To cherish, as a bird her 
young (CJiapman). 

NE'STLING* s. (from nestle,) A bird just 
taken out of the nest. 

N f/st L I M G . Nidulans. In botany, applied 
to seeds which lie . loose , in {inlp or cotton, 
within a berry or other pericarp, 

NESTOU, in fabulous history, a toll of 
Neleus and Cbloris, nephew . to Pallas, and 
grandson to Neptune. He had devcii brothers, 
who were all ktlled, with his father^ by Her- 
cules. , The conqueror spared hb life, and 
placed him oil the throne of Pylos,. He mar* 
ried Enrj’dice, the daughter of Clymenes, or, 
according to others, Anaxtlia, the danghter of 
Arreus. He early distinguished hima«j|yn (he 
field of battle, and was |)resent at 
Oi Pirlthuus, when a bloodv battle was fought 
between the Lapitha: and Centaurs. As king 
of Pyiosaiid Messenia he led his subjects to the 
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Tnjan war, where he distungnished himself 
among the rest of the Grecian chiefs, by elo* 
<]uencex address, wisdom, justice, and an uii* 
common prudence of mind. After the Trojan 
war Ntstor retired to Greece, where he en- 
joyed the peace and tranonillity due to his 
wisdom and his old age. 1 nc manner and the 
time of his death are unknown ; the ancipts 
are all agreed that he lived three generations 
of iiK?n, which length of ihne hOme suppose 
to be 300 years, though, more probably, only 
90 , allowing thirty years for cac!i generation. 
He had two daughters, Pisidier and Polyeafie; 
and seven sons, IVrscii’®, Vitraiicus, A ret us, 
l^henhron, Pisistratus, Antiloclius, and l‘ra- 
ftiinedes. Nestor was one of tlic Argonauts, 
according to Valerius Flaccus. 

Nestor, whose secular name is not known, 
was a native of Russia, atiri the earliest his- 
torian of the north, lie was bom in 1056 at 
Bielozcro; and in the l()th year of his age be 
assumed the monastic ha'nit in the convent of 
I’ctchcrski at Kiof, and took the name of 
Nestor. He there made a considerable pro- 
ficiency in the Greek laii$rua&;e : but seems to 
have formed his si\le and' manner rather from 
Ihe Byzantine historians, Ce<lrenus, Zonarui, 
and Syncellus, than from the ancient classics. 
The lime of Nestor's death is not ascertained ; 
hut he is supposed to have jived to uu ad- 
T:mcc<l age, and to have died about the year 
1115. 

His great work Is his Chronicle, to which he 
has prefixed uu iniroduclion, which, after a 
short sketch of the early state of the world, 
taken from the Byzantine writers, contains a 
geographical descripiioii of Russia and the ad- 
jacent regions ; an account of tiie Sclavonian 
nations, their manners, their etnlgraitoiis from 
the banks of the i^jiiube, their dispersion, 
and seltlenieiii in the several countries whcfoni 
tlieir dt^cendants are now established, lie 
then enters njKm a chronological series of Uie 
Kussiaii annals, from the year 85K to about 
1113. His style is simple and unadorned, 
such as suits a inerc recorder of facts; but 
his chronol.-*gical exactness, though it renders 
his narrative dry and tedious, contrihutes to 
ascertain ihca ra and dutheniicity of tlic events 
which he relates. 

It is fciriarkable (says Mr. Coxe, from whom 
wc have taken this uarrutivc), that an author 
of such importance, whose name frequently 
occurs in the e«Trly Russian boc ks, should have 
veiiiaiucd in obscurity above 000 years; and 
been scarcely known to his modern country- 
men, the origin and actions of wlujse anpostora 
he records with »uch circunistaiitial exactness. 
A «o|>yof his Ghrouk’li; was given in 10(}« by 
prince Radzuil to the library of Kouigsburgh, 
where it lay unnoticed until Pet.-r the Great, 
in his passage through that town, ordered a 
transcript of it to be .-tni to Petersburgh, But 
it still v?.as not known as the performance of 
Nestorjt*^Tor when Muller in 1732 published 
the first part of a German translation, he men- 
tioned it as the work of the abbot '^i'iteodosiiis of 
Kiof; an erxor which arose from the following 
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clrcumiatance : the ingenious editor, not beis|^ 
at that time sufficiently acquainted with the 
Sclavonian tongue,' employed an interpreter, 
who, by mistaking a letter in the title,«sup-> 
posed it to have been written by a ])crsoa 
whose name was Tiieodosius, This ridiculoua 
blunder was soon circulated, and copied by 
many foreign writers, even long after it had 
been candidly acknowledged and corrected by 
Muller. 

N KSTORI ANS, a sect of ancient Christians, 
still said to be subsisting in some parts of the 
Levant; whose diiitiiiguishing tenet is, that 
Mary is the mother of God. They take their 
name from Ncstorius bishop of Constantinople, 
whose doctrines were spread with much zeal 
through Syria, Egypt, and Persia. 

One of the chief promoters of the Ncstoriaa 
cause was Barsumas, created bishop of Ni« 
sibis, A.D. 435. Such was his zeal and suc- 
cess, that the Nestori.ms, who still remain in 
Chaldea, Persia, Assyria, and the adjacent 
countries, consider him alone as their parent 
and founder. By him Pherozes the Persian 
monarch was persuaded to expel those Chris- 
tians who adopted the opinions of the Greeks, 
and to admit the Nestorlans in their place, 
pulling them in possession of the princip^aL 
seal of ecclesiastical authority in Persia, the 
see of Seleucin, which the patriarch of the 
Nestorians has always filled even down to 
our time, Barsuuius also erected a scIkk)! at 
Nlsibis, irom which proceeded those Nesioriun 
doctors who in the fifth and sixth eenturiet 
spread abroad their tenets through Egypt, 
Syria, Arabia, India, Tartary, and China. 

He ditlered considerably from Nestorius, 
holding that there are two persons in .Icsus 
Christ, as well as that the Virgin was not his 
mother as (md, but only as man. 

The abettors of this ilncirinc refuse the title 
Nestorians ; alleging that it had been handed 
down from the cailicst times of tlie Christian 
church. 

In the tenth century the Nestorians in 
Chaldea, whence they are sometimes called 
Chaldeans, extended their spiritual conquests 
beyond Mount 1 mans, and introduced the Chris- 
tian religion into Tartary, properly so called, 
and especially into that country called Karit, 
and bordering on the northern part of China. 
Tlie prince of that country, whom the Nes- 
torians converted to the Christian faith, as- 
sumed, according to the vulgar tradition, the 
name of John, after his baptism, to which he 
added the surname of Presbyter, from a prin- 
ciple of mrKlcsty ; whcuce it is said, his suc- 
cessors were each of them called Prester John, 
until the time of Gengis Kan. But Mosheim 
observes, that the foinous Prester John did 
not begin to reign in that part of Asia before 
the conclusion of the eleventh century. The 
Nestorians formed so considerable a body of 
christium, that the missionaries of Rome were 
industrious in their endeavours to reduce them 
under papal ytike. Innocent IV. in 
and Nicolas 1 V. in 1278, used their utmost 
efforts for this purpose; but without suc^is* 
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'Till the time of pope Juliiu III. the Nes- 
torians acknowleclcfcl but one patriarch, who 
resided first at Ba^dat^ and after waids at 
Mdusul ; but a division arising among them, 
in 1551, the patriarchate became divided, at 
least for a time, and a new patriarch was 
coilsecratetl by that pope, whose successors 
hxed their residence in the city of Ormns, in 
the mountainous part of Persia, where they 
still continue, distinguished by the name of 
Simeon ; and so far down as the last century 
'these patriarchs persevered in their communion 
with the church of Rome, but seem at present 
m have withdrawn themselves from it. The 
great Ncstorian pontilFs, who form the op]M)8itc 
narty, and look with an hostile eye on this 
little patriarch, have, since the year 1559, 
been distinguished by the general denomina- 
tion of lilias, and reside constantly in the city 
of Mousiil. Their spiritual dominion is very 
extensive, takes in a great part of Asia, and 
comprehends also within its circuit the Arabian 
Kestocians, and also the Christians of St. 
Thomas, who dwell along the coastof Malabar. 

NESTUS, or Nessus, a small river of 
Thrace, rising in Mount Hhodo|ie, and falling 
into the iKgcan sea above the island of Tha- 
sos. It was for some time the boundary of 
Macedonia on the cast. 

NETr. s. {natu Gothic; net, Saxon.) 1 . A 
texture woven with large interstices or meshes 
{Taylor), 2, /\ny thinj^ make with inter- 
stitial vacuities {Kings. Thomson). 

Net (Fishing). This is of various kinds; 
the chief arc the drag-iicl, the flew, and the 
easting-net. The drag is a large net put into 
a pond, and drawn from one end of it to 
the Ollier by men on each side, to get out all 
fish for the purpose of selecting the largest 
for stews, &c. and the smaller to stock other 
ponds. 

The flew is of two kinds, the one for draw- 
ing, the other to be placed either as a stop to a 
drag-net, or to be set and left in a pond or 
river to intercept the fish. When iisliing with 
flews, the common practice of disturbing the 
water by poles, &e. is very uhsurd. Pike, 
tencli, and |x:rch, will strike the flew more 
readily wjicn the water is quite still, and carp 
hide themselves under the banks at the least 
noise. The casting-net is thrown from a per- 
son’s shoulder, and requires great skill and 
dexterity in him who casts it, which can only 
be acquired by long practice; the great art is 
to spread it wide, ancl yet not throw it high in 
the air. If not thrown wide, so that the leads 
may form a large circle, few Ashes will be sur- 
munded by it ; and if thrown high, which is 
usual method employed by the unskilful to 
obtain a wide spread, the fish will 1be alarmed, 
and quit the place. If the pond be muddy, 
the net should be suflered to remain some 
minute^ before it is drawn out, that the Ashes 
may rise ; for carp, especially when Arst 
atarmed, are apt to strike into the mud. Mr* 
Daniel obi^rves, that a piece of crumb of 
bread, put into the stomach of either carp or 
fenchi suspected to be tainted witlt inud^ will 
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absorb all the disagreeable taste, but should be 
taken out before they arc sent to table. ■ 

Net, Neat, in comuierce, something puro 
and unadulterated with any foreign mixture. 
Thus, wMues are said to be nA when not 
faUiAed or lialdcrdashed ; and coflee, rice, 
pep[ier, &c. are said to be net when the Altli 
and ordures arc sciwraied from them. (See 
Neat.) A diamond is t.aul to be net whetvit 
has no stains or flaws j a crystal when trans- 
parent throughout. 

Net is also U'icd for wb'ti mnains after the 
tare has been tal^m out of ihc weight of anv 
merchandise; i. c. vvhen it is weighed clear of 
all package. (See T are.) 'riuis we say a barrel 
of cochineal weighs d.50 pounds ; tl'ie tare is 
50 pounds, and there remains net 4(K) pounds. 

Nkt produce, a term used to express 
whnt any comiiii)Jity has yielded, all tare and 
charecs deducted. The merchants soiiietimcs 
use the Italian words neilo proceduto, for net 
pniduce. 

NEFE, in music, the name given by the 
ancient Greeks to the fourth, or most acute 
chord, of e.ieh of the three tetrachords which 
followed the two Arst, or decjiest. 

Net£ DiF./.EUGMENON. (Greek.) [nine 
ancient music, the Anal, or highest soimd of 
the founh tetrachord, and the Arst, or gravest 
of the fifth. . 

Nete hyper DOLTON. The last sound 
of the hy|X‘rbola^on, or highest tetrachord. and 
of the great system, or diagram, of the ancient 
Greeks. 

Nete svnemmenok. (Greek.) The name 
by which the ancients distinguished the fourth, 
or nuKst acute sound of the third tetrachord, 
when conjoint with the second. 

NE'^FHEll. a. (ncohefi,S3K. wedr/-, Dutch.) 
1. Ijower ; not upper {Dry den). 8. Being in 
ii lower place {Milton). 3. Infernal; belong- 
ing to the regions below {Dry den). 

NETHERLANDS, or Low Countries, 
a country of Europe, anciently called Gallia 
Bclgica, 2(>0 miles in length, and from 100 to 
200 in breadth ; bounded on the W. uud N. 
by the Gerinun ocean, K. by CJermany, and S. 
by France. In the ninth century, tlie sons of 
emperor Lewis the Pious having divided the 
dominions of their father, wh^ possessed Ger- 
many, France, and Iinly, a new kingdom was 
formed, comprehending Germany and France, 
and part of the Netherlands. It wa.s called 
Loiharia^ but did not long subsist ; for it was 
soon divided into two: and that seated near 
th<j Mediterranean was called the kingdom of 
Buigundy; while the other, to the N. had the 
name of Austrasia. Neither did this last con- 
tinue long ; it being divided into seventeen 
province, under diflerent names, exclusive of 
the territories of Liege and Upper Gclderland ; 
but they still depended on the empire of Ger- 
many, and were called LowTr Germany. In 
process of time the house of Burgundy pur- 
chased many of them, and was about to form 
them, with Burgundy, into a kingdom; but 
Charles the Bold, the last duke of Burgundy, 
being killed by the Swiss in 1477^ part of 
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thfi Ncihrrlands devolved on Mary, hia only 
cluM ; by who^e marriage with emperor Maxi- 
nntian, tlic Netherlands were an acquisition to 
the hou:;e oi’ Austria. Emperor Charles V. 
king oi* Spain, in 1555, abdicated the sovl- 
rotgnty of the Netherlands, and soon after the 
Spanish crown, in favotir of his son Philip. 
The tyranny of this cruel Philip II. who 
endeavoured to introduce the iii<(uisition into 
the Low Countries, with the barbarities exer- 
ched by the duke of Alva, exasperated the 
people to such a degree, that they threw otf the 
Spanish yoke, and under thc^onduct of Wil- 
liam 1. prince of Orange, formed the famous 
league of Utreicht, in 157{>, which proved the 
foundation of the llcpublic of die Seven Unit-, 
ed Provinces. After a long war (with the in- 
terval of a truce of twchc years) Philip IV. 
expressly acknowledged the independence of 
these provinces, by the treaty of Westphalia, 
in lO’W. I’he oilier ten provinces, nuiiiely, 
Brabant, Antwerp, Malines, Namur, Lim- 
burg, Luxemburg, llaiiiauU, Flanders, iVreois, 
and Cainbresis, returned under the dominion 
of Spain, but with very favunrahle stipulations 
wiUi lespect to their ancient liberties. On the 
acAsslon of a branch of the house ofBourbon to 
the Spanish monarchy, it was stipulated, in 
1714, that the Spanish Netherlands should re- 
turn to the Gersnan branch of the house of 
Austria *, but some considerable parts were ob- 
tained, by conquest or cession, by the French 
and Dutch. The Dutch had part of Brabant, 
Idmburg, and Flanders : the French had Artois 
and Cambresis ; with part of Ilainauk, k'lan- 
ders, and Luxemburg. Austria held the rest i 
arid the provinces of Antwerp and Malines 
were included under the naqie of Austrian 
Brabtiiit. In 17^3, emperor Joseph 11. hav- 
iiig projected many innovations, and enforcing 
them with violence, a universal spirit of revolt 
broke out, an army of 40,000 men rose, as if 
hv magic, to support the renunciatimi of all 
allegiance, whicri several of the proiinccs 
openly made j a congress was formed from the 
different states, in whom the supreme govern- 
ment was vested ; and by the end of lysp the 
Austrians were expelled. The new govern- 
ment, however, was not of long duration j for 
Leopold 11 . (the successor of Joseph) was 
enabled, partly by conciliatory measures, and 
partly by the mediation of Great Britain, Prus- 
sia, and Holland, to recover the entire posses- 
sion of his authority; the mediating courts 
having guarantied the restoration of the 
ancient Belgic constitution. In I7g3 Ihe 
French overran the Austrian Netherlands: 
they ^were driven out of the country in 1793 ; 
but they returned in 1794, and subdued every 
part of it ; and in 1795 decreed it, with the 
terrtiolies of Li^e and Upper Gelderland, an 
integral part of the French rqiiiUic. To this 
cniKJtry they gave the name of Belgium, and 
divided itlnto the following nine de|]arttnente$ 
Dvie, Facets, Jemap|)c, Lis, Meuse Lower, 
Neth4» <Two), Ourthe, Sambre and Meuse, 
and SteheJdtf, which ,see. The Netherlands, 
•r BelgiiMH, & 170 tidies long and 90bMad; 
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bounded *00' the N. by Holland, E. by 0tr* 
many, S.W, by France, N Jw, by the Ger- 
man ocean. The principal rivers arc the. 
Scheldt j Meuse, Dylc, Sambre, and Lis; and 
^ere are many fine navigable canals. The air' 
is temperate, and the !»uil extremely fertile; 
but the mouthb of the ruerb and harV>urs are 
frozen in winter. Brussels U the chief town. 
See Holland, or Dutch Netherlands, 
and France. 

NETHERMOST, a. (superlative of nciihr.j 
Lowest iMiUon), 

NETHES (Two), a new department of 
France, including the northern part of Austrian 
Brabant. It has its nanie from two rivers 
which rise on the cast border, and unite their 
streams .at Lierc. The capital is Antwerp. 

NITHINIMS, among the Jews, the pos- 
terity of the Gibeonites, who were condenmed 
by Joshua to be hewers of wood and drawers of 
water for the house of God. 

NETOPION. A name given by the an^ 
cients to a sery fragrant ana cosily ointment, 
consisting of a great number of the finest spicy 
ingredients. Hippocrates, in his treatise of 
the Diseases of Women, frequently prescribes 
the netopion in diseases of the uterus; and in 
other places he speaks of its being poured ipto 
the ear as a remedy for deafness ; tiiesc cf)m- 
pusitions, by their attenuating qualities, divid- 
ing the viscous and lliick humours. The word 
netopion is aUo someiiti.es used to express the 
unguenUun /Egypttdcuin, and sometimes sim- 
ply foe oil oi‘ almonds. 

NErriNG. i. A reticulated piece of work* 

NETJ'INGS, in a ship, u son of grates 
made of small ropes, seized together with ropC"; 
yam or twine, and fixed on the quarters and in 
the tops; they are fiometiincs stretched upon 
the ieuges from the waste- trees to the roof- 
trees, and the top of the forecastle to the 
poop ; and sometimes are laid in the waste of 
a ship, to serve instead of gratings. 

NEITLE. SeeURTiCA. 

Nettle (Dead). See Lamium. 

Nettle (Snowy), in botany. SeeijRTtCA. 

Nettle (Hemp) Tartarian. See Urtica. 

Nettle (Canada). Sec Urtica. 

Nettle-tree. SccCeltis. 

ToNe'ttlb. V. c. (from the noun.) To, 
sting; to irritate; to provoke (Beit//ey). 

Nettle-rasb, in medicine, a troublesome 
cutaneous eruption, of which Pr. Cullen forms 
the genus urticaria. The disease has^ its 
English name from the resemblance of its 
eraptloii to that made by tiie stinging of net- 
tles. These little elevations Ujpon the skin m, 
the nettle-rash often appear tnslantaneonsl^^. 
especially if the skin be rubbed or scraicbe^^ 
and seldkim stay many hours in the same pl^e^ , 
and sometimes not many minutes; No part 
of the boi^' is exempt from them ; and where 
many ri»e together, and contintie aii ' 

hour or two, the parts ore often considerably* 
swelled.; which particularly happens in the . 
face, armatXe^ hands. These eruptions wiff ' 
contmajs ttt'*in^est the skin, sometimes in One, , 
place m aofl^nats in another, fer one or iwd 
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houT« a rime* two or three times every dky, 
or |)erhaps for the greatest part of the twenty- 
four hours. In some persons they last only a 
few days, in others many months 5 nay, some- 
times lift cliseage has tasted for years, with 
very short intcr\"aK\ 

But thjough the cniiition of the urticaria rc- 
aemhles^% alrrady observed, that produced by 
the stinging of nettles, it is sometimes accoiii- 
pHuied with long wheals, as if the part Viad 
heenjt struck with a whip. Whatever be the 
shape of* these eminences they alw'ays appear 
solid, wilhoiii having any cavity or head con- 
taining cither water or any other liquor ; and 
this aiTords an easy mark wheicby this disease 
may be distinguished from the itch. For it 
often hapnens that the insuflerabic itching 
with which this eruption is attended, provokes 
the patient to scratch the parts so violently, 
that a small part of the cuticle on the top 
jof these little tumors is rubbed off; a little 
scab succeeds ; and, when the swelling i? gone 
down, there is left an appearatice hardly to be 
distinguished from the itch but by ine cir- 
cumstance just now meinioned. I’hc nettle- 
rash also further differs from the itch in not 
being infectious. 

Dr. Heberdeu is inclined to ascribe this dis- 
ease to some mechanical cause outwardly ap- 
plied to ihe skin. JIo observes, that most peo- 
ple suffer in a similar manner from the real 
stinging of nettles. Cowliage, a sort of pha- 
seolus or French bean, the [)od of which is 
covered over with a kind of down or hair, and 
the effect of which upon the skin is inucli the 
s.*mc as that of nettles 5 and almost any hairs 
cut equally short, and sprinkled upon the skin, 
whenever they happen to stick in it, will make 
the part itch or smart in such a manner as to 
give great uneasiness; it is also a considerable 
time before the skin can be cleared of the finer 
ones, when once they are strewed ujwn it. 

Reaumer, in the fourth memoir of his His- 
tory of Insects, describes a species of caterpillar 
to which liclong a sort of hairs almost invisible 
to the naked eye, \yhich are easily detached, 
and frecjuently flout in the air round their nest, 
though it have not been at all disturbed. The 
touch of these hairs has a similar effect with 
the cowha^ ; that is, they occasion intolerable 
itchings, with little bumps and redness, arising 
‘Sometimes to a slight inflammation. These he 
found would continue four or five days, if the 
animal or the nest had been much bandied ; 
and though they had not been touched at all, 
yet hy only walking near thelr'nesis the same 
e^cts would be brought' on, but for a shorter 
These hairs afreet the akin in this man- 
Mrby sticking in it, as he could perceive with 
a of a sreat magnifying power; for with ' 
one Of a saiall {lower they are not visible. The 
uneasy sep^ttohs qiiised. by these small wonnds 
not only, as he Says, last several days, but move 
from one part; of the body to another ; so that 
th^ will cease upon one Wrist, and immedi-. 

begin on. the rrtlier; fipm the wrist they 
.win. go to the li'n^s.or the fate, dr even to 
the parts of the body which w covered. He 


supposes, that the motion of liie body, where 
much of this fine down lies near or upon tlto 
skin, may drive it from one part to anoUier, OV 
c):ren|re wbai was lying there iiiofienfcively to h 
situation fit to make ii penetrate into the skin.. 
Neither cold v.'aU r, nor oil, nor spirit of vvjue, 
with which the parts affected were bathed, had 
any efi'ect in rc'innving ihe itcliiug. He thinks 
the most effiC£<cious remedy whitli he tried for 
this complaint wii-i, to rub the parts strongly, 
with parsley, which insuiuily kssened the sen- 
sations, and after two or three horui. entirely 
freed the patient from them. It is uUo well 
known that maify species of caterpillars, hy 
only walking over the hands, will produce 
something like this effect on the pru which 
they touai, and undoubtedly from the same 
cause. 

Dr. Heberden asks, Is it impossible that the 
nettle-rash shouUI arise from the same causes, 
or from others similar, which wc miss by looking 
too deeply for them in the blood and humours? 
Such (says be) may have been its origin in 
some instances, where it has lasted only a few 
days ; but where this aficction has continued 
for some years, in persons who change their 
linen every day, and who bathe frequently III 
the time, it can hardly he ascribed to such an 
external cause. He has obsened it frequently 
to arise from cantharides. But whatever he 
the cause, it seldom, if ever, requires internal 
medicines; and if the itching could he cer- 
tainly and expeditiously allayed, ther&< would 
be no occasion for any other cure. 

NETTLE-THHEAuand PAPER. Ithasbcen 
long known that this weed may be adranta.i;eously 
employed for most of the purposes cf hemp, flax, 
and cotton : and the luxuriance of its growth on 
the coarsest waste lands has naturally induced an 
idetfthat vaiious articles of cloth and paper might 
be maniifactured fiom it nt a much ci.t'aper price 
than can be obtoined from any other vegetable. 
The Society of (Economy at llacrlcin, in 1803, 
offered a prize for the be.sl memoir uptui this sub- 
j^t ; but wc do not know the result, lu our own 
conntiy the subject has been well studied by 
Mr. Smith of Brentwood, Essex, and biB atteiilir>n 
to it has justly obtained fur him the silver medal 
oflfered upon it by|thc very meritorious Society for 
the Encouragement of Arts, &c. established iti 
Loudon. He has transmitted to the society th« 
following specimens of nettle products, which may 
be seen in the proper department. 

Samples of the fibres, in their rough state, re- 
sombling different kinds of hemp and flax. 

Samples of the fibres equal to the finest flax, 
ag(fc|piarkably strong in texture. 

SSrasples of vary strong yarn, prepared from the 
coarsest' fibres. 

Samples of coarse paper, prepared ffom the 
rough rejfbse fibres. . 

Samples bf the coarse fibres bleached white. 

Samples of a coarse substance rcsenibling cot- 
ton, prepared fbcmi the bleached coarse fibres. 

Samples of white paper prepared by him from 
the lasUmentioned substance. 

Mr. Smith's process for preparing the^ articles, 
as described to the Society of Arls, is ab tullows : 

Tbc kind of nettle capable of being inanidacior- 
ed into cloiht ^ it is scarcely necetsaiy to tey, 
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fe that vhich in general is Genominated the 6fing« 
iiig nettle. Tlie nkost valuable sort, which many 
years practical cxperti nee has furnishe'.l me with 
a knowledge of, in regard to lem^th, suppleness, 
iineness of the lint, briHleiiess of the rmt, which 
drosses most freely, with less w.i-jte of libii*, and 
yieitls the greatest produce of long .ind fitie stiong 
hai 1, i nave found growing in the bottnm of ditclies 
among biiars, hihI in shaded valleys-, where the 
aoil has been a blue elay or stnmg loiim, but from 
which Mtiiaiioiis 1 have j-elected some which liiuo 
mcasnred more than twelve ‘'c,t in lieight, and 
upwards of two foet in cireuinfert nee. Plants 
growing in the sitiint'un'« above described are in 
general fioin live to nine fi‘tt in height, ami those 
growing in patches on a good soil, standing thick, 
and in a favourable .aspect, will average in height 
about five feet and a half, will woik kindly, and the 
stems aie thickly clethed with lint. Those that 
grow in poorer soils, and in less favourable situa- 
tions, vrith rough and woody steins, and have 
many lateral branches, riin much to seed, are 
•tubhorii, and woik less kindly; they product} lint 
more coarse, harsh, and thin. In every situation 
and different soil 1 have experienced the most 
productive nettles to be those which have the 
Smoothest and must concave tubes, the largest 
joints, the fewest leaves, aud which produce the 
least quantity of seed. 

In gathering them, as they are perennial plants, 

1 have preferretl the mode of cutting them down 
instead of pulling them up by the roots. This I 
xecommend to be the practice, with a view to ob- 
tain a second crop where the situations will allow 
of it, and to secure the propagation of them the 
•ttbseq^lent year. 

The most favourable time for collecting them is 
from the beginning of July to the end of August, 
but it may be continued even to the end of Octo- 
ber, only the lint of those which leinain growing 
to that time will be less .supple, and will not work 
so freely ; and if the season happens to be un- 
favourable, it is probable there would not be^uf- 
licieut time to steep and grass them, in which 
case they should be dried by the heat of the 
atmosphere, or if the state of the weather would 
not peimit of this, then by means of aitificial 
heat; and when dried they should be housed or 
atacked till the. spring, when they might success- 
bally undergo the same operation of steeping as 
those of the first collection. Such as grow in 
grass fields, where the grass is intended for hay, 
should be cut when the hay is cut, in onler to pre- 
vent their being spoiled by the cattle when feed- 
ing; the harls of which would be fine in quality, 
and well suited to be wrought up with the second 
crop, and which croji-mav bcolttaiued after those 
of the first cutting, vvheie the <^ituation will admit 
of their being preserved. The firif quality of such 
Z ascertained last autumn, and found the height 
of them to average three feel and a half^hey 
were gathered the latter end of November, The 
following are the processes adc^ptofl by me. 

After the nettles arn gatherKl they should be ex- 
posed to the utrnosphere till they gain some firm- 
ness, in order to prevent the skin from being 
damaged in the operations of drr,ssing off the 
leaves, the lateral branches, aud se^ds. This should 
be dune a handful at a time; and afterward they 
ahoald be sorted, viz. those which arc both long 
and fine by tbeiUHelves, those which are both long 
and eoarse by themselves, and those which are 
short aiid fsoarse by themselves; then made up 
^19 httAtUtf w farge as can be grasx«ed wtih both 
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bands, a convenient size for putting them into tlip 
water, and taking them out ; a 'place for this pai> 
pose being previoutily prepared, either a pond or 
a pit free from mud, or a brook or river. Tlio. 
bimdlcii should then be immei'sed, qnd placeci 
aslant wifh the rout end uppermost, and to pi^ 
vent tiu-ir lluutiiig on the surface suttia weight 
sLuiuIcl he laid upon them. ' 

'rim tjino required for steeping them** is foom 
five to eight days; but it is better they should re-, 
main iMtlicr too long in the water than too short g 
lime, yet great caie should he taken that th^* aVe 
not overdimc. Wht?n the fibre approaches to a 
pulp, and will easily separate from the reed, and 
the ned becomes brittle and assumes a whito 
apprnrauec, this operation i.s finished. 

The bumlles should then be taken out singly, 
very carefully, to avoid damaging the fibres, and 
be rinsed as they are taken out of the water to 
cleanse them from the filth they may have con-, 
tracted; they iiiin-t then be strewed very thin 
upon the grass, and be gently handled. 'When the 
surface of them is become sufikicntly dry, and 
the barl has obtained a degree of firmness, they 
should be turned repeatedly, tilt they are sufiici- 
etitly grassed; the time required is known only 
by experience, so much depends on the state of 
the weather during the process; when they are 
suflSoicntly done, the harl blisters, and the stebm 
become brittle ; tiicy must then be taken up aud 
made into buudlcs, uiid secured from the wea- 
ther. 

The harl is now to be separated from the reed* 
after the manner practised on fiax and hemp* 
cither by maoual labour, or machinery now iii 
use ill those manufactories. This operation wug 
performed in my experiments by hand, and with 
iroplemenfs constructed by myself, but which Z 
consider too simple here to descrilx}. 

The harl being separated from the reed, it re- 
quires next to be beaten, that it may becomo 
more ductile fur the operation of dressing, which 
may be performefi with such implements as ara 
use<J for dressing flax or hemp. 

This opeiation being accomplished, the produep 
of the iicttleh is arriiecl at a state ready for spin- 
ning, and may be spun iiilo various qualities of 
yam, either by hand, or by machinery construct- 
ed for the purposes of spinning flax or hemp; and 
this yarn may be successfully substituted for the 
manufacturing every sort of cloth, cordage, rope, 
&c. ivhitji is usually made from hemp or flax, and 
i«( particulavly calculated for making twine for 
fi*diing-nets equal to the Dutch twine imported for 
that purpose, the fibres of the nettles being 
sfnmgcr than those of flax, and not so harsh as 
the fibres of bcinp. 

In the course of my experiineuts on nettles U 
often occurred to me, that the refuse, and such 
parts as were damaged in the difierent processes, 
with the under-growth, might be applied to useful 
purposes^ and In addition to the nettle manufac- 
tory, as applicable to the purposes for which 
and flax are nsed« Another source of producUve 
labour of great mngnitude would be derived from 
a new siibitaDce> capable of being converted into 
so many beneficial uses, if my speculations should 
be finally ^complisbcd. In contemplating these 
subjects, I was induced to believe the refuse and 
undeivgrowth migbt be converted into paper of 
various fof^ according to the changes they might 
be.imde to'^ndeigo from the several operationl 
necessary reduce them to a proper state for 
this use I fieqoently obserredi with 
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tht tocrktttttion In the quality of writing and 
j^rinting paper^ occasioned by ihe use of cotton 
tm ill the paper -manufactory; which evinces it- 
■elf even to the most superScial observer» who 
may only caMimlly open many of the modern 
publications, and^Avhich must be admitted is of 
the utmost moment, as it endangers the preserva- 
tion of wd^ks of literature, lleing convinced of 
the sopcrtor strength of nettle sub>taiice, 1 thought, 
could' my speculations be reduced successfully to 
pvartice, it would not only remedy this great evil, 
and o^rate as an antidote to the use of cotton 
rags 1 11 ^ that part of the paper maimlactory, but 
eventually effect a reduction in the prices of books, 
which for some years have been rapidly increas- 
ing, and are now become excessive, to the great 
obstruction of disseminating useful knowledge 
among mankind, and contribute to the diminution 
of our exports in that material branch of com- 
merce. 

In addition to the above incentives, the con- 
sideration of the high price of paper, ehiedy oc- 
aasioned, as I conclude, from the extravagant 
price of linen rags, and the iinpoJirncuts to the 
proeuriiig a foreign supply of tlu-m, arising from 
the ciri^tmstunces of the times ; and seeing that 
the use of linen cloth is in a great measure super- 
seded by the very general introduction of cloth 
mdhiifacturcd from cotton, which consequently 
must materially diininish the supply of linen rags, 
and probably, in process of time, from the in- 
creasing substitution of cotton cloth fur linen, 
linen rags, particularly of the finer qualities, may 
l>e totally annihilated.* Ur{:cd by all these con- 
sid<*.rations, which were forcibly impressed on my 
mind, and feeling assured of the practicability of 
reducing the substance of nettles to a stale neces- 
sary to the production of paper, and confident in 
the superior strength of such paper, if it could be 
manufactured from a substance so substantial, I 
was most powerfully impelltd to attempt to re- 
duce to practice what in theory 1 had so wamilv 
cherished. The attempt was aiduous, not only 
from an entire want of knowledge of the manufac- 
tory, ainl of the necessary iiteusils, but I was de- 
stitute of any proper imjdemcnts to engage in the 
undertaking with any probability of success ; 
hoping however by perseveraucc to auccce<), I pro- 
ce^ed, and found on my first rough trial iny ex- 
pectations realized. 

The most favourable condition of the lint, with 
a view to the paper manufactory, is to begin with 
it after it is hackled ; in oilier that the fibres may 
be divested of the skins which enclose them, as, 
Urben it is intended to make white paper, having 
gone through that process, it would greatly ficili- 
tate the bleaching, and be the more easily disen- 
cumbered of the gross particle^. 

When 1 signify as my opinion that the fibres 
ef nettles should be dressed the same as for yarn, 
previous to their being prepared with a view to the 
, making of paper, 1 wish not to be underatood to 
convey the idea that the operation cannot be dH- 
pcnsc^d with ; because J conceive, that by the aid 
of such maohinery ns is in use with the ]Yaper 
manufacturei^s, or by some improvements thereioi 
the 5 ^ might be brought to a pulp easily, even 
when the nettles tare first gathered, should it, with 
B view to saving of labour, be deemed necessary ; 
but^ the practicability of this 1 leave to the 
peHence which time may hereafter afford. 

My operation of bleaching the fibres for paper 
was performed on the grass, which I deemed pre- 
forabJe to the new mode gf rieachiog with wgtet 


impregnated with air by means of oxTgemiM 
nuirtaiic acid gass ; because the old mode of 
bleaching on grass weakens the strength of the 
fibre, leaves it more flexible, and tlieixfby expe- 
dites the maceration, which in some degree com- 
pensates for the time it requires longer than by 
the chemical process, lint for bleaching of yam 
or cloth made of whatever substance, the chemical 
process, if scientifically conducted, experience haa 
convinced me is pre-etninc-ntly superior, as it 
gives additional strength to the yarn, greater firm- 
ness to the texture of the cloth, and is an im- 
mense saving of time, labour, &o. 

After the lint is bleached it shouM be reduced 
to a proper length for paper, and then mac' lated 
in water after the manner of rag's, and nneteriro 
similar procesves till the substance is converted 
into paper, which may be easily accomplished by 
manufacturers, and the substance of nettles made 
to produce paper of the first quality and the most 
substantial. 

Wc have no idea that these productions of the 
nettle can ever he brought to rival those of hemp^ 
flax, or cotton, in an extensive market, any mora 
than that the sugar of the maple-tree or the beet 
root can be made to vie with that of the sugar- 
cane; for we undei stand that, weight for weight, 
the quantity of any avticlc produced from the 
nettle is for smaller than that obtained trom the 
usual plants: but considering that the nettle 
grows abundantly all over Europe in uastes wliera 
few other vegetables or few other weeds will grow. 
It may always be had recourse to, now that a 
good method of working it appears pointed out, 
as n temporary subbtitiite for hemp and flax in 
times of biMVcity, and may Imvc some effect in 
regnlating their prices. 

For the same reason we would advise an atten- 
tion to the. stalks of beans, and the bine or straw 
of hops: from both which very excellent materiala 
tor thread and paper may easily be obtained. The 
following mode of preparing which we extract from 
an ingenious paper of the i'e\. James Hail of 
Waltliainstow, published in the Transactions of 
the Society of Arts. 

Every bean-plant contains from 20 to 35 fila- 
ments, running up on the outside iimler the thin 
mr*mbrauc from the root to tiie tup. These, witlt 
a little beating, riibhing, and shaking, .nre easily 
separated from the strauy part, when the plant 
has been steeped ten or twelve days in wat< r ; or 
is damp, and in a state approaching to fermen- 
tation, or, what is cominoiiiy called, rotting* 
Washing and pulling it through hackles, or iron 
combs, first coaise, ami then finer, is necessary ta 
the dressing of bean-hemp ; and so tar us 1 have 
yet iliscovercd, the easiest way of scpaiating the 
filaments fiom the thin membrane that surrouuda 
them. » 

From carefully observing the medium number 
of beau-plants in a square yard, in a variety of 
fields on both sides tlie Tweed, as wrdi as in Ire- 
land, and multiplying them by 4840# the number 
of square yards in an acre, and then weighing the 
hemp or liJaunnits of a <'ertain number of these 
stalks, 1 find that there are at a medium about 
2cwt. of hemp, or these filaments, in every acm, 
admirably calculaUxl for being con vetted into a 
thousand 'articles, where strength and durability 
Is of importance, as well as, with a little prepara- 
tion, into paper of all kinds; even that of the most 
delicate texture. 

There are at least 200,000 acres of ticks, horse, 
and other beans planted in Great Britain and Jra^ 
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Sand i and ^liere there is not nnchiiiGry for the 
purpose^ the poor, botb'young ftp'd old, females os 
\rcll as uialea, belonging to each of the 9700 
parishes in England, &c. where beans are raised, 
might (hemp having risen of late from 60 to 190 
pounds per ton)^ be advantageously employed in 
pecliug^ or oitierwi&c separating tliese filaments 
from the strawy part of the plant, after the beans 
iuive been thrashed out. 

When straw is to be steeped for bean hemp, 
the beans are to be thrashed in a mill : the beans 
should be put to the mill, not at right angles, but 
on a parallel, or nearly so, with the rollers, else 
the straw, particularly if the beaus are very dry, 
is aptto be much out- If the strow is uot to bo 
etceeped, on putting the beans to be tbraslud at 
right angles, or nearly so, with the rollers of the 
mill, a certain proportion of tlie fibres or hemp 
may easily be got Irom the straw, these being in 
genera] not so much cut as the straw ; but often 
found torn off and banging about it like fine sew- 
*ing tlirenfls. Tiie hemp thus taken off, tbaugli its 
lying under water for months would do it no 
harm, requires only to be steeped a few miuutes, 
drawn through a hackle, and washed, previous to 
its bidiig laid up for use. If the hemp or fibres, 
coilecterl in this w'ay (which is a fine light businens 
for children, and such as are not able for hard 
work, and which requirfs no ingenuity), are in- 
tended only for making pap^^r, they require 
neither steeping nor hackltngs, Init only to be put 
into parcels and kept dry till sent oft' to the manu- 
facturer. 

The straw of beans contains a sacchariue juice, 
and is highly nutritive, perhaps more so than any 
other; and, like clover, the prunitigs of the vine, 
the loppings of the fig-tree, &c., produces a rich 
infaslon, .ind iiiicommonly line table-beer, as well 
as an excellent spirit by distillation. It is the 
hemp or fibres that prevents cattle from eating it. 
These, like hairs hi human food, make cattle dis- 
■' like it. The collection of it therefore mould never 
be neglected, nor the boys and girls in workhouses 
and other places be permitted to be idle, ivhile 
tnisiness of this kind would evidently tend both to 
their own and their employers* advantage. 

It is a fact, that a^ut the generality of mills for 
beating and dressing hemp afld flax a large pro- 
portion, in some inland places, both of Great 
Britain and Ireland, amounting nearly to one half 
of wh-st is carried thither, is either left there to 
rot, under the name of refuse, or Uirown away as 
of no use, because too rough and short for being 
span am! converted into cloth. Now from the 
K^pdriments 1 have tried, and Mused to be tried, 

I have iuiifot*m1y found that, though tod rough and 
short for being converted into cloth, even of the 
coarsest kind, the refuse of hemp and fiox, on 
being beat and shaken, so as to separate (he 
from the stringy particles, which «'an lie 
done in a few minutes by a mill or band-labour, 
as is most convenir^nt, becomes thereby as soft 
and .pliable, and as u^ul (or making paper/ os- 
the longest, and what is reckoned the most valna^ 
bN^peti of tbe plant, after It has been converted 
f|iri^itldflt;,g|id worn for yean;. 

the refuse of hemp and flax 
of brown and somewhat dark 
, application of a muriatieiicid, 

' jfi":^Mtriol, or other cheap iogredient, writ 
mhe'chriiiistffds well as to every bleachei^ 
wittmut'bolag in tlie loast injured fdv 
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16,000 newspaiSftb ' 

eveniitaUpHit 14,000. OfthosepubriabSl' every 
other are about 10,000. 1'he SUndayV 

newspapeoe mnoiint to about S2r,000; and there 
are nearly S0,000 other week^ pa^rs, in8ki|^ 
in all tlie enomous sum of ‘545,000 per week^ 
At a mediupi twenty newspapers are tb one 
pound— -hence tbe whole amount to about lliree 
tons per week, or 960 tons per annum^ But 
though this perhaps is not one half of the paper 
exfieiided in London ou periodical publi#ti0ns, 
and what may be called fitgacious literature; and 
not one fourth port of ivhgt is oUierwisc cofu^umed 
in printing-houses in the country at large; yet 
there are materials enough in the rtsfuse of the 
hemp and flax raised in Britain knd Ireland Sr all 
this and much more. 

In like mauner the bine or straw of hops con- 
tains an excellent hemp for making many arttclei^, 
so alau will it prove a inost excellent material for 
making all kintls of paper. And it is a fact, that 
were even the one half of the bine of hops raised 
in the counties of Kent, Sussex, and Worcester, 
instead of being thrown away or burnt after the 
bops are picked, as is commonly done, steeped for 
ten or twelve days in water, and beaten in the ' 
same way as is done with hemp and flax, inde- 
pendent of what might be got from bcan-b^p, 
and a variety of articles well known totbe^oricly, 
there would be found annually materuUs enongb 
for three times the quantity of paper used In the 
British domini'^ns. 

NE’^riTJNO, a town of Italy, in Campagna 
di Roma, near the ruins of theattejkrif Antiiitk,; 
at the mouth of the Loraciua, sf inlles S. by ®, 
of Rome. ♦ 

NETWORK. 5. (net and vwtIl.) Afiy thing; 
reticulated or deciissateibybt ecjual distances', 
with interstices betwe^^ khc intersections 
{Shnkspeare), 

NKVA, a river of Russia, %vlucli issues from 
the like Ladoga, and Rows to Petersburg, 
where it divides into several branches, and 
enters the gulf of Finland. 

NEUHORG, a fortified town of Bavaria^ 
capital of a principality of the same name. It 
stands on a hill, on the Danube, and has two 
gates, but the fortifications are chiefly gone to 
d^'ay. The castle is a large building, and con- 
tains a hall of extraordinary size, embellished 
with portraits. It is 39 miles N.N.E. of Augs- 
burg, and 60 S, W. of Amberg. Lon. 1 1 . 1 3 E.. 
Lat. 48. 43 N. 

Neubvr G, a town of the jpalallnate of Ba- 
varia, seated on the Sdtwarza, 17 aiUea 
of Amberz. 

NEUCH ATEAU,'.a town of loanee, in the 
#eftartment of Vosges ; seated in it 'soil fertile 
in corn and good wine, on the river Meuac^ 
flfi df Niticyi " 

Nevgra-Teav, atown of the Nctherlaffclsr 
in Uhce&hnrg, i6 mites S.W. of Bastdgne. 

NEUteHATEL, a territory of SwissSiand, 
whVdl^wlA.thiftoTVaUefigin, forms oneft , 
etpati^ ptweqn the lake of N^hatel ^n^ne 
bbrdf^i'otF^nee j extending ^ miles frm 
Its greatest breajKbv, Pfli 
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!• ^ ami .bit wli «e> It bbuUt in the form of ah tiinphit)itetMk.aa< 

Icnowj^dg^d ' by' thfr ajtatoj of the to contains sei'csral.fine buildings ; parilcularty^ho 

cottfiycned their priyilen^^end al- ..ancient duca^il palace, in which John.Casinrisi^ 
Jiencea. In iHOfi the king of pro^-^ederl king of PoUndi^ expired in 167^. . The ^ 
; tJ^ie.^rincinalitii:^ the French marshal Ber- manufactures -nre china, and wc^'idf 

g ittf, and the grant was confirmed by NujTo- enamel, it U suited oh the Lwi^,- at the 
»Q< inhibitants arc protestants, except flux of the Nievte, over which is a handsome 
in the two distiicis of Ijanaeron and Cressier« bridge, 15 miles N.N.VV. of Monllns, and 
whe^e the catholics are nredoinmant. It is a 145‘ S. by E. of Pans. Ixm. 3. 9 E. Lat. 
hilly country, watered ov several lakes and 46. 59 N» 

riveri^ "The soil is not "equally fertile; but NEVERTHELESS, e. {never ike fo«.) 
there are large vineyards that produce white Notwithstanding (Bacon), 
and nnl wine, which last is excellent. The NPIUllAUS, a town ol Bohemia, in the . 
pastures on the mountains feed a great nninher circle of Bcchin, with a castle, 27 miles £. by 
of i||ttle, apd there are plenty of deer in the S»ofBechiii. 

forests. ^ ^ Ne u ri A US, a town of Lower Sixony, in the 

Neuch ATRL, a lake of Swisserland, which duchy of Bremen, near the iiioiuh of the Oste% 
stretches alioui ivventy miles in length by four It was once a place of great trade, but a sand 
in breadth, from the toivn of Yverdun to that bank arising in the harbour, at the entrance pf 
Qf 'Neuchfltel, ill a direction from S.W. to the Oslo into the Elbe, it is now much Jess 
N. E. at which exircmiiy it has u coniuiuntca* frequented. Tt is 19 miles N.VV. of .Sfnde. 
tion with the lake of Biel by a narrow nutlet. NIE'VH \U.SEL, a town of Upper Huiiga* 
Neucii A TEL, a town of Swisserland, capi- ry, seated in a marshy plain, on the tiver Nei- 
tal of a principality of the sa.nc name. It is tra, 43 miles K.S.K. of Prcahnrg. 
situate partly on the plain between the lake of NEVIS, one of the Leeward Cnribbee is- 
Neuchatcl ami thc.rura, and partly on the side lands in the West Indies, dividv'd from the £• 
of fhat mouiitiiin. The chief arlirlc of export- end of St. Christopher by a narrow channel. 
aUim IS wine, produced from the neighbouring It has but one mountain, wliich is in the mid- 
vineyards, . and tuucti esteemed; and ir has die, very high, and covered with large trees up 
inanhfacturcs of printed linens and emtons. to the top. Here is a hot bath, much of tho 
Many public works have been lately CKCCiitcd, isame u.ilure as 1110*^6 of Bath, in England. It 
among which are rite new townhousc, and a is a small island, but very fruitful, and subject 
8ii(>crl> causeway, Icuding toward tits valley of to the ivigtish. The inhabitants amount to 
St. Imier. Nouchatrl 25 iniles^ N.E. of about lo.OOO; more than half of whom are 
Lau«»ann.o, and 25 W. of Bern. Lon. 7« 0 E. blacks. Charlestim is the capital, pn the S.W. 

' Lat. 47. 6 N. ^ .side, defended by a fort. I-ion. 62 50 W. lat. 

NeuchateLi a town of France, ill the de- 16 10 N. 
partmeiitof Lower Seine. I c is noted for ex- NEVISAN (John), an Italian lawyer of 
cellciit cheese, and seated on the Argues, SO Asti. TlcsUidicdntPadna,andtaiightatTu- 
miles S.E. of Dieppe, rin. TIis work Sylv® Nupiiales, &c. 8vo. in 

NEVE (Tiinotli\),of Wotlon, nearLutllow, which he asserts curious things, without order 
Shropshire, was educated at St. John’s college, or connexion, was so oireiisivc to the women 
Cambridge, ile kept a school at Spalding, and of Turin, because he sjKikc with disrespect of 
became successively canon of Peterhormigh, the sex, that they Arove him in disgrace with 
prebendary of I iincolu, archdeacon of 1 (mitiiig- stones from the. city, and would not suffer him 
don, and rector of Alwaltoii. Huniiiigdoiishire, to return before he entreated pardon on hit 
where he died about 1740. He coinmiinicaied, knees. He died 1540. 
in 1727, to the Spalding society, of which he NEUM.®. (Lat.J A term applied by the 
was the joint founder, an essay on the inveri- old musicians to divisions upon a single vowel 
lion of printing, and on our first painters. His at the end of a psalm or anthem, as a recapitu- 
son Timothy was of Merton College, Oxford, lation of th^ whole melody, 
and hkigarct professor thm. He died IJQS, NEUMANN (Gaspar, M.D.), in biogra- ^ 
authg^Nonic ;»nnqns. vj y . phy, an eminent chemist, was born In l6*8^ 

N&VEH. cff. (ne rv&f HqscFpe, Saxon.) at ^iillichau, in the duchy of Crossen, in 
1. At nottiptj^ope). S. in QO degree Brandenburghi of which place his father wai 
3. It seems, Tn'fwnie phrases to have the sense III buralyr anil apthecary. He was brought 
of an' adjective^ Not any (MaHtieu *), ' 4. It vp to his father's profession, and in 1705 went 
is much used in coiitpoaition : as fieacr-ending^^ • to Bi^lift,: ^here he engaged in the service of 
having no end, ^ / the kk^ or l^fttssia. A fler having accomp* 

NEV ERN, a villageof Wales in Pembroke- nied him in.lffs journeys for some yeanrhc was 
shire, pear a river of thesaniC name, two miles allowed to study at the university of Halje, ami 
K.iyif NCwp^t. In, the churchyard stamto . iiirat then aefll' It the king's expnee to travel 
a wiP. fojftt high and two broad; ;.for exprienp in chemical knowledge. In 

the lop' is> circuulf, charged with a cross, and 1711 he visited tV^'Cmiad’ mines, and thence 
all foe sid^ are carved. ^thk»6Uwpt|jf of varU pssed into Bonatid, "where he attended the 
ous^lt^s. „ " V ' .. lectures of foe illu^tOhs iBo^^are. Thence 

thejiews of fo^ 

dcafoofhU wmewhatcl^ . 
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tftnged his plans. , He again vieked Hollantl, eipalityof Breslaw^ l/i miles W. by W* offiRi* 
and in I 71 O accoinpunicd George I. king uf law. Lon. KJi 42 E. Lat. SI.S'N. 

Engliitui to Hanover. On repairing to Berlin, NEUR ADA. In botany, a genus of the chisf 

he obtained the friendship of Stahl, pliyhician decandria, order decagynia- Ca!)x five-parted > 
to Fredcrick-William, who procured an order petals five ; capsule inferior, ten«cclled, ten- 
for him to resume his travels at the c'ipeacc seeded, prickly. One species only, a white, 
of the court. Ho visited France and Italy, woolly herb, indigenous to I’l'vpt and Arabia, 
every where increasing his stock of scientific with depressed stem, and axillary flow'crs. 
knowledge, anil forming conncsiiins u ilh men NKURITICS. In pharmacy, mcdicinoa 
of eminence. Upon his return to Berlin he nsefid in disorders of the nerves.' 
was appointed cuurt-apothrcary ; and when NEL'ilOGllAPIIY, signifies a description 
the king, in 1723, estuM’shed a colloic of me* of the nerves. 

dicinc and surgery in his capita!, ^'eumar.n NEUROLOGY, {neiirolngiaf , 

was nominated to ihc ch iir 01 chcioistty. I Ic from yti/go*, a nerx-e, and Xo^c;, a disconise). 'i ho 
received the degree of M.l). from linllo in dociriiic of the nerves, bee Nervous 
1727; and in thVi jear travelled liirow/u Silesia tem, and Artatomy- 
and Moravia to Vienna, rotnriiing by noheniia NlX^ROFl’ERA. (from vsy;®, a’ nerve, or 
and the inining country of .Saxony. His repu- chord, and Trwpa^, wing.) In zoology, the fonrih 
talioii now fxicnflcd to the flHFcrent ctiiunrics order of the class insecta ; thus ordinidly cha« 
of Europe, and he was elected a nicrnber of the ncterised j wings reticulate, ^il unarmed. It 
RoyalSocieiyof London, of the liuperial Aca- comprises seven species ; for which, and ihoir 
demy NatarieCJuriosoruni, and of the Institute general character, the articles Ektomo- 
of Bologna. In 1734 he made «a tour to the toov and Zoology. 

New Marcho and Pnineiania, where lie disco- NEUlKySES. {ncuroais, r/vpws,'*;, from vfjrai, 
\-ered the true origin of osle.icolla. lie beenme a nerve.) Nervous diseases. The second clasj-'of 
dean of iIjc college of B.^rlin in 1730, and died Cullen’s nosology is so called ; it comprehends 
in that city in I 7.J7. ’fhe works published by anVetionsof sense and motion, disturbed ; wdth- 
Dr. Ncinnann in his life-time consist cbiclly out either idiopathic pyrexia, or topical diseases, 
of disse nations in thv' LnMii language, inserted NEU'AiOTOivJY. w. and cZ/Ayw.) The 
in the Fliilosop'niccd Transactions of Lou- anatomy ^>f the nerves, 
don, the Ivdi'jii'.eridos Acad, Naturru Curio- NEC'TER, a- (ncw/cr, I.aliu ; neiitrCf Fr.) 
sormn, ami the Mn.ccllanca Berolinensia, I. IndilVcrcntj not engaged 00 cither side. 2. 
and of others in iheCerinan language publish- (In grammar.) A noun that implies no sex. 
cd separat.'Iv After his death iwb diflerent See Grammar. 

copies of h's Cliemical Lectures were given Neu'tf.r, One lodifiVrcnt and unengng- 
lo the public j one, in two editions, at Bcr- ed (Adttisun). 

lin and Dresden, from notes taken by one NEUTRAL. </. (n''?Vr«/, French.) l.In- 
of his pupils, Intermixed with compiraiious dillcTcnt; not er.pa'icd on either side 
from dilFcreni antliors; the oil’.cr by the book- sf. Neither good n*’.” Iv.d f Neither 

sellers of tlie Orphan Hospital of /ullicliau, acid nor alkaline {Aihulhuof), 
from papers in Ncwniann’s own ha.id-wrjt- Neu'tk A 1 .. .v. Oiio wlio docs nut act nor 
ing; of this there have he-sn two impressions, cn^gc on ellhcr .<;icic {Bacon). 
the first in a large form, the second in an Neutral salts. Secondary salts. Uu* 
ahridguienl; which last, ffowt’vtr, *'on.siits of der the name of neutral or secondary .mUs aro 
two volumes. c|narto. I'roni this Dr. Lewis comprehended such matters as are composed 
lias made an excjllcnt I’ingliih translation in of two pritnitive saline .snhstances combined 
two voiuincs, octavo, still fnriiuT abridged, together. They aie called neutral, because 
but belter nieihodi'/cd, and enriched with tiu*y do not pO‘?sess the characters of acid or 
notes. “Neumann’s Lectures,’’ says Dr. alkaline salts, which are primitive salts ; sUcli 
Lexvis, “ are a valualde magazine of chemical arc Epsom salts, alnm, nitre, &c. See Salts. 
knowledire. The author, biassed by no theory, NEUTRA'LITY. s. {neufraliU, Fr.) I. 
and attached to no opirilons, lia.s cnq’iircd f>y A state of iiidiili^eDce, of neither friendship 
experimoni into the properties and iiaes of the nor hostility {Admson). S. A stale between 
^ moat con-.iderahle n-ilural and ardficial pnwiuc- goofl and evil (Donnt). i 

“ lioni, and ihe preparation of the priricipul com- NEUTRA'LIZATTfON,in chfiuisfry,is the 
modities which depend on chemistry; ancl#matual destruction of the properties of two or 
seems to haxc candidly, and wiiliout reserve, more substances. It has been thus illustrated: 
communicated all he discovered. ” >iucha work if we lake a given quantity of sulphuric acid 
must retain its value, notwithstanding the diluted with water, and add it slowiy to the so- 
modern changes in chemical theory. (Bri/. lotion of soda by little at a time,' and examine 

the mixtufe after qyiiy addition, wc shall find 
' ^.NEUMARK, a town of TLiiidlvania, on that for a cOnsideraSle itiiie it will exhtifethe 
river Merisrh, oG iiillc.-i N. of Clausentnirg* • proyeirtiesof anacid, reddening vegetidileVties, 
Lat. 47 . If) N. ancf having a taste perceptibly soot. But these 

V‘^"'Nfjj&MAKK, a town of Bavaria, SO miles acid*j)ropcftks gradually diminish alkcr every 
N.N. W.of RatJsbon. Lon. 12 . 25 E. addllfon of the alkaline solution, and at last 

40/t^lSf. V' *disap^s-altq|^ther... If wc still continue to 

a town of Silciua, its; the 
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, fcliitie ptopertiest converting veg^etahtc blues to 
green, anci manifesting an urinous taste. These 
pfoi^erties become stronger and strong^’ the 
greater the quantity of the soda is which is 
added. Thus it apjieaTs that when sulphuric 
acid and soda'are mixed tOij;ether, the pioper* 
ties either of the one or the other preponderate 
Qccordinj^ to the proportions of each t but that 
tlriere are certain proportimis, according to 
which, when they are combined, they mutu- 
ally destroy or disguise the properties of each 
other, so that neither predominates, or rather 
so that both dihuppeiir. When substances thus 
mutually disguise each oi tier’s properties, they 
sue said to neutralize one another. This pro- 
perty is cuininou to a great numher of bodies; 
but It niaiiifesis itself most strongly, and was 
iirst observed in the acids, alkalies, nnd earths. 
Heticc* the salts winch are cornbiiiaiions of 
these different bodies received long ago the 
name (it neutral salts. 

NKU'TttAI^LY. ad, (from neutral.) Indif- 
fereiiily; on cither part. 

NEu VlLl.E, a town of Swisserland, in the 
bishopric ol Ba^le. It is governed hy two 
burgherriusters and a small and great council, 
each consisting of twenty- four nieiubers. It is 
seven miles S.S.W. of liiennc, and nine N.E'. 
of Neuchatcl. 

NlvUV/IED, a flourishing commercial city 
of tJevmany, in the circle of Upper Bltine, ca- 
pital of the principality of W’ied. The num- 
ber of inhabitants is between 0 ami 7()00 : the 
Calvinist is the established religion, but all 
others are tolerated; and the JSloraviuns, in 
particular, have here a very respectable settle- 
ment, Neuwied is 10 mifesN.N.W, of Co- 
blenlz. I.on. 7- E. Lat. bO. 32 N. 

NEW. a, (newyd, Welsh; neop, Saxon: 
nefij', French.)^ I. Not old; fresh; novel 
iliurnct). 2. Not being before (Burnet), 
]M(K!crii ; of the present time (Temple), 4. 
Different from the former (Com. Prayer), 5. 
Not antiquated ; having the effect of novelty 
(Pope), 6, Nut habituated ; not fainiliaV 
(Hooker). 7. Renovated; repaired, $o as to 
recover the first stale (Bacon). 8. Fresh after 
any thing ( Dry den)* 9. Not of ancient extrac- 
tion (Addison). 

New. ad. Tliis is used in composition for 
newly : as blown (Cowley), 

NfiwjERSEV TREE. Sec Ceanothus. 

New Forest, a forest in that part of Hamp- 
shire which lies between Southampton water 
and the river Avon. It is 20 miles in length, 
and 15 in breadth ; and has advantages ot fi- 
Illation, vvith respect to conveyance by water 
carriage, and vicinity to the dockyards, supe- 
rior to every other forest ; havir^ in its neigh- 
bourhood several nluces for shipping timber. 

, It was afforested ty William the Conqueror, 
a.^ was then 10 miles longei* than it is now. 
3/m son William Rufus was killed in this fo-r 
rest by an arrow, -shot by Walter Tyrrel, that 
accidentally glanced against a tree, the site of 
which is now pointed out by a triangular stone, 
llie lord warden of this forest Is appointed by 
patent^ diving tlia Jung’s ptcasarc/ and 
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all the courts of jurisdiction are held at Lynd* 
hurst. 

New Rfvrr, an artificial river of England,: 
originally brought from Amwcll, in HertfoAl^ 
shire, to lslin;^Cun, for the supply of the metto** 
jwlis with writer. It was fuiiihed in l6l3. by 
sir Hugh Middleton, a citizen of J^ndon, 
expended his whole loruine in the undertaking* 
Jt has .‘iince been cariiid np to a spring near 
Hertford, called Ohadwell, where the stream B 
also increa.-cd by a rut I'loni the river Lea.' 
This river, with all its windmgs, is 42 miles in 
length, and is undtT the inanugernent of a cor- 
poration called the New River C'oinpany. 

Nkw Year Harbour, a good haibour 011 
the N. coast ol Staten Laud. Lon. (>4. 11 W. 
Lat. .*>4. 49 S. 

New Vkar Islands, small islands near 
New Year Haibour, on the N side of Staten 
Land. 

NEWARK, .1 town of New .Fersey, capital 
of Essex county, with two churches and an 
academy. It is celebrated for itb cider, and 
has a considerable manufacture of shoes. It 
stands on ihc ^ide of Paasaick river, near iia 
mouth ill N*''vvark bay, nine inilei W. of New 
York. Lon. 74. 18 W. Lai 40. 40 N. 

Newark, a town of Upper Canada, on the 
W. side of the river Niagara, at its entrance 
into Ijikc Ontario, and ojiposiic the town and 
fort of Niagara, 27 miles N. by E. of Fort 
Erie. 

Newark upon Trent, a borough in 
Nouinghainshire, governed by a mayor, with a 
market on Wednesday. It is seated on the 
Trent, over which is a bridge, and once had a 
handsome castle, now in nuns. The chuicli, 
reckoned one. of the finest in the kingdom, was 
erected by Henry IV. Here, in the midst of 
troubles, died king .Tohn ; and here Charles I, 
after his defeat at Naseby, put himself into the 
hands of the Scotch army, who afterwards gave 
him up to liis worst enemies. Newark has 
about 7000 inhabitants, with a gpod trade, and 
is 17 miles N.E. of Nottingham, and 120 N* 
bv W. of London. Lon. 6. 45 W. Lat. 53. 
6’N. 

NEWBOROUGH, or Corey, a borough 
of Ireland, in the county of Wexford, 25 miles 
N. by E. of Wexford, and 47 S, of Dublin. 

NEWBURGH, a town of Scotland, in Fife, 
shire, with a good harbour on the frith of Tay. 
Here the large vessels belonging to Perth unload 
their goods into lighters. The principal mahu- 
facture is linen. It is 10 miles S.E. of Perth, 
and 18 W. of St. Andrew. 

Newburgh, a town of Wales, in the isle 
of Anglesey, governed Iw a mayor, with a mar- 
ket on Tuesday ; 1 2 miles S. W. of Beaumaris, 
and 250 N . W. of London. 

Newburo, a town of New York, in Ul- 
ster county, on the W. side of Hudson river, 
bhips of iJlpaiderable burden may unload at iIm 
wharfs, am many vessels are built here. It i* 
32 miles S. of iungston, and 64 N. of New 
York. _ , 

NEWBURY, a town of England, in tht 
county 9.f Betk« t situKltd on the river KeusqU 

; ' BD* 



^hieh !ft made navMble 'b Brndiog; and a 
Jifile'Mctfwr-k jniui theThama,^ l^buiy is 
laid to bav* Acmrishecl on thadbM of SpM* 
whteb now aiMMofs as a s'ubnrb. Id the rei^tt 
of Henry Vlll, it was greaiiDf Oelebrated 
maoufacture of cloth. Orman John Winch- 
iaotnbt called Jack of Newbui^, employed 100 
locmis in his own house; and iii the expedition 
Af Floddenheld, marched against the ScoU« 
with hb men, armed and* clothed at his own 
cxpence. Newbury is a town of considerable 
trade, with a large weekly market on Thursday. 
Near this town were two obstinate battles 

» t, at diflTereiit times, between the royalists 
IW forces of the parliament, king Charles 
being' present at them bftih ; and both were 
fought almost upon the santc spot of ground : 
the first on the SOih of September, l(i43, and 
the other on the 27th of Octol'cr, 1 644. In the 
" first of these baitles the success was doubtful, 
and both sides claimed the advantage ; in the 
last, the king's army had apparently the worst 
of it: fifty-one miles E. Bain, and iifiy.six \V. 
London. Lat. 51.2/>N. Lon. 1.15;W. 

Newbury Port, a sea- port of United 
America, in the state of Afa^'.sachnsetts. The 
commerce with the West India islands is very 
considemble. Some vessels are employed in 
the ft (righting business, and a few in tlie fish- 
ery. Ill November, l/O^b were owned 
in this port six ships, forty-five brigantines, 
tbirty-ninc schooners, and twenty-eight slimps; 
in the whole eleven thousand eight hundred and 
teveniy ions. A term of the courts of common 
pleas and 'general sessions is held here on the 
last Tuesday in September ; thirty miles N. 
Boston. Lon. 70. W. Greenwicii. Lat. 
4S. 48 N. 

NEWCASTLE, or Newcastle under 
Line, a borough in Suffordshire, with a mar- 
bet on Monday. It had four churches, now 
leduced to oiie ; and the castle, whence it had 
Its name, is quite dotnolished. It has a tnanu- 
faciure of hats, is governed by a mayor, and 
•ends two members to parliament, li is seated 
QO a rivulet, \3 miles north of Stafford, and 
149 N.N.W. of Loudon. Lon. fi. 2 VV. Lat. 
43. 18 N. 

.Newcastle, or Newcastle upon 
Tvnb, a laige borough and scajwt in North- 
vmbeirland, «ituHte between the Piets Wall 
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fended brg lti^g wall, in whjrfi 
gaies^ as ikiany tiirrcts, with sevewbasr* 
mehts hoinbii||^f; but the castle is’'4ld ai^ 
fiiiiious,' Here b a noble exchange r and ibe 
wail of the town running parallel with Uie 
river, leaves a spacious piece of ground betwccti 
the water and tire wall, which being fac^d with 
free-stoiic, forms the longest and Targeai quay 
in England, except that at Great Yarmouth# 
Here are four uarish churches, besides one at 
GateVhead. St. Nicholas* church stands on 
the top of a high hill, and has a lofty steef^e of 
curious architecture. Among the other public 
buildings is a mansion-house for the mayor ; a 
halt for the surgeons ; a large hospital, built by 
the contribution of the keel-men, for the main- 
tenance of the poor of their fraternity ; and se- 
veral charitable foundations. It is situate in 
the centre of the great collieries, which have 
for centuries supplied London, and most of the 
southern parts of the kingdom, with coal. This 
trade has been the. source of great opulence to 
Newcastle; it also pnsses-es maiiufaclures of 
steel, iron, glass, ami woollen cloth ; and ex- 
ports large quantities of lead, salt, ^allllon, but- 
ter, tallow, and griiuKtones. Ships are sent 
hen^e to il.c Greenland fishery. The streets 
in the old part of the town are narrow, and the 
buildings crowded together ; but some of tha 
newer parts are hamJscmc and commodipus. 
The s«burl>s arc chiefly inhabited by keel- men ; 
a rough aud .sturdy race, employed in rurryifig 
the coal down the river in ktvb, or lighters, tO' 
tlte large ships. Newcastle was made a borough 
by William I. and the first charier for digging 
coal was granted by Henry ill. in 1239. It tar 
34 miles south of Alnwick, 94 north of York, 
and 271 north by west of l.ondon. Lon. 

27 VV. I^t. 5 :>. 3 N. In 1800, the mmiber 
of houses was about 3400, of inhjliitant!)37»^f^ 
They are very active enterprizing people, with 
great attacliment lo liieiaiiire and science : they 
have a very floiirishiug literary and philoso- 
phical society, within excellent library, and 
extensive philosophical apparatus. 

Newcastle, a town of the United Statm, 
in Delaware. It was settled hy the Swedes in 
1627, and called .Stockholm ; afterward taken 
by the Dutch, and culled New Amsterdam ; 
and falling into diE hands of the English, it was 
called Newcastle. It was the first town settled 


and the Tyne. The river is so deep, that shifM 
under 400 tons busdeti may come up to the 
town, though the lam cofliers are stationed 
below, at Shields. The town may lx; consi- 
dered as divided into two parts, of which Gate's- 
bead* on the Durham side, is one; and both 
ISifeiyJoined by a stone bridge, which ortginal. 
Jy t^nusted or 18 arches; hut by the embank- 
ttie river to form the quays on the 
udrthtfide they were reduced to nine. In 1771 , 
f dn6edfol mod carried away four of these 
iyith some houses that stood wn them ; 
part of the bridge was reborn in 177fo 
place went part of that wall 
from sea to sea, and was boiH 
to defend the Britons aaaiiisl^< 
miiwmoat of foe Pkts* The towo u 


on the river Delaware, and is 36 miles- S.W. 
of Khitadelphia. Loo. 74. 38 W. Iia|i.39* 
37 N. 

Newcastle, a town of the United States^ 
in Virginia, seat^ on foe Pamunkey, a branch 
of York River, 40 miles N.W. M'illiains- 
bufg, 

NEWCOMB CTbomirt^, son of a clergy^i* 
maiTfn Ifohsfoidshire, was educafhl at Corpus' 
Chd^i colleae, Oxfonl. In J734 he bedtofe 
reotbrtrf Bto^m, Stiss^,and atterwards thed 
iil^knef He was author of various prjems; 
and tmodl'Herveys Meditations into blah^~ 
verse, ted aiso foe Death of Abel from the 
German^. The slthool which he establishedet 
* ifockw^ mtlonkeiijo^^ 
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tiean .H« W48^.^acate<|i at ihegiiaiQqfisii^acbool 
of itis native place, and elected to Heiuhroke 
collect Oxibra, He wja^ afterwards appointed 
t^tor to Mr. Fox at Hertford oollej^te, and . to 
tbia he was indebted for his elevation in the 
€,hurch. became successively bishop of 
Ossoryand Waterford, and was next, translated 
to Armagh, by lord Fii2willia»n. This vene- 
Table prmte was auKin of amiable manners, 
andT%s a scholar eminent for his extensive 
acc|namtance with biblical knowledge. He died 
in Ireland, 1799, ®sed 70. His publications 
lyerc very respectable, and panicolurly a letter 
Ch Dr. Priestley, on the Duration of our D)rd*8 
AIinistry,8vo. ; Observationsoii our LnnrsCon* 
duct, 4to. ; an improved Version of the 12 
uiinor Prophets, 4to ; another Version of ]t!ze« 
hiel, 4to. ; lianiiony of the Kvangelists, Greek, 
folio; View' of English Biblical Traii>actioii8, 
8vo. &c. 

NEVVF.L, in architecture, is the upright 
post which a pair of winding stairs turn nWn ; 
this is properly a cylimler of stone, which bears 
on the grouncf, and is formed by the end of the 
‘steps ot the w i tiding stairs. 

NEWFf NOLBd. fl. (new and /angle.) 
Formed with vain or foolish love of novelty 
(Shnkspeare). 

N E VVFA'NGLEDNESS. N kwp a'n. 

CLE>rBss s. (from newjmglcd,) Vain and 
foolish Invc of novelty (Sidney). 

NEW FOU N DLA ND, a large island on the 
E. coast of N, America, between 47 and 52*^ 
N* hi. Its furm is triangular ; the N. point is 
separated from labrador the strait of Bel- 
leisle, and from this apex it is 350 miles in 
length to the base, which is 200 in breadth. It 
is a mountainous, woody country, and very 
cold, being covered with snow five months in 
tlieyear. it seems to have no inhabiianto of 
its own, hut in the suuuner time is visited by 
the Esquimaux Indians. It Jtas several bays 
and harbours, and there are about 500 English 
funitlies, who continue here all the year, beside 
the garrison of Si. John's, Placentia, aud other 
forts. In the fi»hing ^easun, which begins in 
May and ends in September, it is resorted to by 
at least 1 0,000. }>eople, on account of the great 
fiiihiiig-banks to the S.E, of this island $ ibr 
here fltey^ cure the cod, which is carried not ■ 
onjjyio England, but to all .parts of Europe and 
the West .Indies. In winter, the chief em- ' 
ploment. of the inhabitants is to cut wood ; 
apei the smallest kind, used for fuel, is drawn i 
by their Urge dogs, trainH up and harnessed < 
for that pi]r)M>se. I'here is great plenty of ^ 
game# fish, aud fowl, but very little cnrii# fruit, 

<^r ,-0aulc. ^ John's is the prioctpal settle- ' 
ment.. , 

/WEWIUyEN, a, town of Siiasex, a||^a 
of the river Ouse, with a'quay on the j 

hy E.pfLewe8^ i 

Loudon., Lat.6fl,4fi i 

. . i’ . „ r 'X'. . 1 

NtwwAVM.atowmofiheUnitecl^ ! 


NxwftAVftir, a towb^of XlMcfiii SUttHv 
> Connecticut* with a univerNUi oon^iatiogof 
one college, called Yale Colli^. If bircteroii 
a considerable trade with New Turk the 
West India islands ; aud lies round the>heBdfif 
miles N. of the Sound, and Jd» 
N,N.E. of New York. Lon. 72. 58 W- Lat;^ 
41 17 N, ; .r 

NE'WING. r. Yest or barm (Ainsworth).* 

NE'VVLY. ud. (from new,) 1, Freshi^i 
lately . (Dry den). 2. In a manner different 
from the former (Spenser). 

NEWMABKEl’, a town partly in Cam^ 
bridgesfiire, and partly in Suffolk, with a 
market on Thursetay. It has one parish hi 
each county, but all the town is tit Suffolk^ 
It is the most celebrated place in England 
for horse-races; and here Charles 11. buiUa 
house for the sake of this diversion, it is 14 
miles E. of Cambridge, and Oil N. by E. of 
London. Lon. 0. 25 E. Lat. 52. 20 N. 

NEWNliSS. j. ^froni ncfc.) t. Freshness $ 
lateness ; receutness ; state of being lately pro- 
duced (Raleigh), 2. Novelty; unacquaiiitance 
(South). 3. Something lately produced (Dru^ 
den), 4. In nova don; late change (Shahs* 
peare), 6. Want of practice (Sidney). 

NEVVNHAM, a corporate town in Glou- 
cestershire, with a market on Friday. It is 
governed by a inayor, and seated on the Severn, 
eight miles S.W. of Gloucester, and 112 
W.N.W. of Loudon. Lon. 2. 23 W. Lat. 
51.46N. 

NEWPORT, a borough in the isle of 
Wight, with a market on Wednesday and 
Saturday. It is governed by a mayor, ana sends 
two members to parliament. It is seated on 
the river Cowes, which is navigable for small 
ve'>sels. 17 miles b. by £. of Southampton, and 
91 S.W. of London. -Lon. 1. 15 W. Lat. 50». 
40 N. 

Newport, a borough in Cornwall, which 
has no market, hut sends two members to par-* 
liamein. It is three miles N. of Launceston, 
and 2 14 W. kw 1$. of Loudon. Lon. 4* 3G VV, 
LaU 50. 43 N. 

Newport, a town in Shropshire, with a 
market 011 Saturd^, and a handsome free- 
school, 17 miles b. of Shrewsbury, and 14^ 
N, W. of London. Lon. 2. 18 W. Lat. 5i.. 

45 N. . 

Newport, a town in Monmemthshira, 
with a market on Saturday, seated on the riper 
Usk, over which is a bridge, it is walled • 
round, and was formerly defended' by a castle, 
coiisic^rable ripiuains of which are yet in bring. 
Near it are .the vestiges of a camp. It. stands 
19.njiles.B.S-W. of Monmouth, and 152 W« 
TO N* Lon. 3. 4 W. Lat. 5L 

NswpoixT, a corporate town in Pembroke- 
shire, wjh|||||^,fnarket on Saturday, and the 
ruins . of JHIpikr. It is governed by a mayor, 
and seattSd^the foot m a high hill, at the 
bottom of a bay of the same name, 18 miles 
N..Ev2f §u Sku^rTs, Mid 235 W.N.W. of 
London,, i4. 50 W. Lat. 52- N. 

q leilpon of thf^ United Sute% 
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in Jthodi Island. Its harbour is one of the 
finest ill the world and to the W. of the town 
is Gtiat Mind, on which ts a fort. Newport 
has . a handsome state-house and an elegant 
public library. It is 80 miles N,E. of New 
York. Lon.' 71 • (> W. Lat. 4l . 3o N. 

Newport Pag n el, a town in Bucking- 
hamshire, with a market on Saturday. It has 
a manufacture ofbonelace,and is seated on the 
Ouse, 14 miles E.N.H. of Buckingham, and 
51 N.N.VV. of London. Lon. 0. 43 W» 
Lat. 52. 4 N, 

Newport Pratt, a seaport of Ireland, 
eituate near the mouth of a river which runs 
into Clew Bay, eiglit miles W. of Castlebar. 
Lon. (). 21 VV. Lat. 53. 53 N. 

NliWRy, a borough of Ireland, in the 
county of J>)wn, ^itnace on the side of a steep 
hill, at the foot of which is Newry-water, hav- 
ing over It two stone bridges; and there is a 
tliiul bridge over a navigable canal, by which 
it has a commuiiicalioii with Lough Nt'agh 
and Carlin;:ford Hay. It has suffered greatly 
by the rebellious in Uhior, and was burnt by 
the dnkeof Berwick in 11)89; but it is now 
so much improved in tracle and buildings, that 
it is the largest town in the counly. It is 49 
miles N. of Dublin. Lon. 6. 20 W. Lat. 
54. 16 N. 

Nbwr v-Water, a river of Ireland, 
which separates the counties of Armagh and 
Down, and watering No wry, enters Carlmgford 
Bay. 

NKWS. 5. (from we/f); nouvelUs, Fr.) 1. 
Fresh account ofaiiy thing ( IFafht*). 2. Some- 
thing not heard before 3. Papers 

which give an account of the transactions of 
the present times {Pope). 

News-monger, s. {news and monger.) 
One that deals in news j one whose cinploy- 
xneiit is to hear and to tell news (ShaU,). 

News-papers, periodical publications, 
daily, weekly, &c. for the nnrpose of coiintm- 
iiicaiing to the world every iliiiig of imporiauce, 
whether political or literary, &c. which is going 
on. They have tended much to the. diisc- 
mmation of learning, and have sorved many 
other valuable purposes; and while they are 
carried on with candour, impartiality, and 
ability> they are unquestionably a great national 
benent. When this, however, is not the case, 
and it often happens, they disgrace their 
first authors, and are higiily injurions to the 
public. They were Brt^t published in England, 
22, 1643. Journal (!es Savans, a 
jpii'ench paper, was first pubUdied in l6(>5, 
thq^h O^ne was printed in England, under the 
tilled me Public Inielli.jjcncer, by sir Roger 
which he dropped, on the 
.publt^liou of the first London (Gazette. News- 
' ra awd. pamphlets were prohibit;ed by royal 
)630. Though at .t|ii||Polution 
Jfefti^scif thin kind were don^Pray, and 
, ^ set at liberty, yet newt^pupers werb' 

9irterufjV)pd8 made objects of taxation, and for 
this were first stamped 1713^ *3^ ' 

nuinbef m however, gradually ine|^4l# 

f mi prints in t^j|hde^nig^ 
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dom durit^ the years 1775> 13,6d0,C0(f| 
1776, 12,830,000; 1777. 13^160,643; 1778b 
13,240,059; 1779. 14,106,843; 1780^ 

14,217,3715 1781, 14,397,620; 17B3, 
15,272,619. They are now far more numerous, 

Newspat^rs, or as they were first called in 
England Diurnalls, had been established a 
very short time before the) were prosiituted to 
serve a iiariy, and to impose uptni the public. 
This we learn from Mrs. Hutch iiisun's very 
interesting memoirs of her husband, colon^ 
lliuchinson. VVtieii describing the conduct 
of sir John Cell, of Derbyshire, she says, 
**Thia man kcpt|ihediurnall makers in pension, 
so that whatever was done in the neighbouring 
counties against the enemy was attributed to 
him; and thus he hath indirectly purchased 
himselfc a name in story, which lie never me- 
riled.’* “ Some whp knew him well, sayd he 
was not valHant, tlicugh his men once held him 
up among a stand of pikes, while they obtained 
a glorious victory, when the earl of Northamp- 
ton was sluinc : ccrtainc it is he was never by 
his good will in alight, but cither by chance 
or iiecessity ; and that which made his cou- 
rage the more questioned was, the care he 
tooke and the exneiicc he was att, to get it 
weekly meniioned in the diitrnalls, so that 
when they had nothing elce to rcnoiinc him 
for, they once put in that the troops of that 
valliant commander sir .lohn Gcll tooke a dra^ 
goon with a plush doublet. Mr. Hnlchthsou, 
on the other side, that did well for virtue a 
sake, and not for the vaine glory of it, never 
would give anietbing, to buy the flatteries 
of those scribblers, and when one of them 
once, while he was in lowne, made meniinn of 
something done at Nottingham with falsehood, 
and had given Cell the glory of an action in 
which he was not concerned, Mr. Hutchinson 
rebuked him for it ; whereupon tlie man beg- 
ged his pardon, aiirl told him he would write 
as iniirh for him the next wceke ; but Mr^ 
Hutchinson tolde him he scorned his mercenary 
pen, only warned him not to dare to lie in 
any of hvs concernments, whereupon the fel- 
low was awed, and he had no more abuse of 
that kind." Memoirs of Col. Hutchinson, p« 
lOfi. 

NEWSHAM, a village in Durham, situate 
on the Tees, five miles from Darlington. Thit 
being the usual ford over the river from the 
S., the bishop of Durham is met here, ai his 
first coming to the see, W'bcn ihc lord ofStock- 
hourti, just below it, being al the head of the 
country gcnikmcn, advances into the middle 
of the iriver, with his truncheon, and presents 
it to the bishop, who returns it, and is then 
connoted along amid the acclaiiiaiioiis of the 
poijisce. Here Was formerly a nunnery. 

: NB^^T, or Eft, in ainphibiotogy. See 
Ij a c k r t a# 

NEWTQN. jSir Isaac), in biography, one of 
the greatest jrfiiloBopWa and i^bcoiaticians 
the world ha8.pix>di)ceo; was born at Woblstrup, 
in Lincblnt^fi^ on Christmas Day, 1042. He was 


mt John fievrioUi bart. loidA of t'hb 
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suior of WodUtrop, iind had been poeatiied of 
Che estate for about two centur!e»bcforo; to which 
they had removed from Wustley, in the same 
coanty ; but originallv they came from the fown 
of l^ewtoiL; in Lancashire. 

Other accounts say, probably with more truth, 
that lie was the only child of Mr. John Newton, 
ot Coles worth, near Oranthani, in lincolnshire, 
wiio iiad there an estate of about 120t. a year, 
which he kept in his oWn hinds. Ilh mother was 
of the p.-.icicataad opulent family of ilic Ayscoughs, 
or Ajkews, of the same county. Our author 
lor/ri'j- his father while he was very young, the care 
of Ins education devolved on Jils mother, v/hu, 
though she marriwl again, did not neglect to im- 
prove hy a liberal education the promising genius 
that W.15 obiiervcd in her son. At twelve years of 
agu, by the advice of his maternal uncle, lie was 
tiCht to the giammai-schcijl ai Grantham, where 
he inarlo a jpod pruncicucy in th.o languages, and 
laid the lounJatioii rsf his futu/e sludiv's. Even 
here c;, f rved in liirn a Ein.i g iaclinrition to 
a:*u nhiioiophical FLihjccrj. One trait of 
thi*; e.riy difV>''J*'it5on i, told of him : he had then 
li ri;de method of m?:'Mi.-iug(hc force of the wind 
blowing rgal'vst hini, by oljscrving how much 
forlii ' »• ho could lean miliodirectiou of the wind, 
or blov’. i'.g o;i hMback, than he could leap the 
contrary v'.iy, or cppiJ«v:l to the wind ^ an early 
tnarh i.f !ns oilgiu.d liiiantiue genin';. 

After a few ycai spout here, Irs mother took 
him home; lr\i*ci>ding, as she had no other child, 
to have the ;il'*nsurc <'f his company ; and that, 
:«ficr the r,iaa:i(*i‘ ot I.ii faiher before him, he 
shouM uc'T.py his own estate. 

fii’t hvt - id of r.ticndirg to the markets, or the 
busin?:’. of tlte farm, he was always studying and 
piling over l.i's boolis, even by stealth, from his 
mother's knowledge. On one of these occasions 
his unci:* uiarovered him one day in a hay-loft at 
fiirandtaiTi, whither he had been sent to ilie 
niarlicl, a mathematical problem; and 

hriviiig oth'. rxiisi: ob-w'ved ihe boy’s mind to 
be ur.wOnv.n'Wily h-Mit upon learning, he pi evai led 
ni.'O'i Ji's !;%tr' • to p*art with hi.ni; and he was ac- 
cordliigly sent, in IGcO, to Trinity college, in 
Caml r'.;gc, whev l;ij imc’c, having him>olf been 

inomh.T i)f it, had b.ill many frieiids. Isaac was 
toon taken liotice of by Dr. Darrow, who was 
at this time appeinred the iiri»t Lucasian pro- 
fessor of niathcm:uic> ; and observing his bright 
gpniiis, contracted a great fricmbdiip for him. At 
I'is coinnieiiccnicnt, Kuciid was first put into his 
h.Mds, ui iisuai ; !ml that author was soon di^- 
inissed, scemiug ro him too^ plain und easy, and 
unworthy of talJag up Jiis lime. He understood 
h'n\ Jipmedlatcly ai» he road him ; and a cast of his 
€;yt»‘ upou the eon rents of bis theorems was suffi- 
cient to make him master of them : and as the 
analytical mctho l of Des Cartes was tiVn much 
in vogue, he particularly applied to it, and Kep- 
ler s optics, <kc. making several improvements on 
the n, which he entered upon the margins of the 
boo ws p.s be went on, as his custom was in study- 
ing any author. 

Thus he was emploved till the year 1664, ^en 
he ppen^ stway into his new method of Flunons 
and InhAite Sciies; and the same year took the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. In the moan time 
observing, that the mathematicians were much 
engaged in the husineba oLimpro'^tig telescope^, 
by grinding* gl:|as^ into, One of the %urtt'fosde 
by the three aectionc of a cone, upon the prin* 
atplee then geperaliy ^tertaineds lij;ht was 


homogeneous, he set hfiUseTf lb grinding ^ optic 
glasses, of other figures than spherical, having as 
yet no distrust of the homogenous iu|ture of liglit ; 
but not hitting prescutly upon any thing in this 
attempt to satisfy his mind, he procured r 
glass prism, that he might try the celebt|ged 
phenomcuii of colours, discovered by Gritf-aldi 
not long before. He wa^ much pleased at fim 
with the vivid biightnrssui the colours produced 
by this experiment ; hut after awhile, considering 
them in a philosophical way, with that eircunw 
s|)ectIon which was^ natural to him, he was sur- 
prised to see them in an oblong form, which, ac- 
cording to the received rule of retraction, ought 
to be circular. At first he thought the irrcgula.^ 
rity might possibly be no more than accidental ; 
hut tills v/as what he could nut leave without 
further inquiry : accordingly he soon invcnini an 
infallible method of deciJmgfhe question, and the 
rcsiili Vi'as his NcwTlicory of Light and Colours. 

Howex'tr, the theory alene, unexpected and 
susprisinp; as it was, did not satisfy him ; he rather 
considered the proper use that liii^ht be made of 
it for improving telescopes, which wms his first 
design. To this end, having now discovered that 
light wa& not homogeneous, hut an iietcroi^eneoiis 
mixture of differently refrangible rays, he com- 
puted the errors arising from this diifereut re- 
franmhility; and, finding riicm to exceed some 
hundreds of times these occasioned hy (he cir- 
cular figures of the glksses, he threw aside his 
glass y/orks, and began to consider the subject 
with precision. He was now sensible that optical 
instruments might be brought to any degree of 
perfection desired, in case there cOUld be found 
a reiiccthig substance which could polish as finely 
as glass, and reilcct as much light as glass transmiUi 
and the art of gmng it a parabolical figure he 
also attained ; but these at fan seemed to him 
very great tlifliciilries ; nay, he thought then al- 
most insuperable, when he furtlier cousicleredf 
that every irregiilaiity in a rcflceiing superficios 
makes the lays stray five or six times more from 
their due course than the like irregularities in a 
refracting one. 

Amidst these speculations, he was forced from 
Cambridge, in 1665, by the plague; and it wa* 
more tliaii two years before he made any further 
progress in the subject. However, he was far 
trom passing his time idly in the country; on the 
contrary, it was here, at this time, tlidt he first 
started the hint that gave rise to the system of 
the world, W'hich is the main subject of the hrln- 
I'ipia. In Ills retirement he was sitting .'ilone 
in a g.irden, when seme apples falling from a tree 
leu his thoughts towards the subject of gravity-; 
and, reflecting on the power of that principle, he 
began to consider, that, as this power is not found 
to be sensibly diminished at the remotest distance 
Ircitf the centre of the earth, to which we caa 
rise, neither at the tops of the loftiest buildings, 
nor on the summits of the highest mountain'^, it 
appeared to liirn reasonable to conclude, thiit this 
power must extend much further than i» usually 
thought.-*.*' Why not as Jiigh as the moon I* said 
he to hinuelf ; ** and if ao, her motion most be 
influenced' by it ; perhaps s»he is retained in her 
orbit by i^however, though the power ot gra- 
vity is weakened in the little change 

of distanc^p which we can place oiirKcIves from 
the centre of the earth, yet it is very possible tiiat, 
at the height Of the mopn, this power may dxfler 
m'St'feggth Inuch from wbitt it is here.** 1 o maM 

tl^te fi t, w fatt. might b* (he d«s»« *1* 
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diminutSonf he vKth'hin^lf^ that if - ef t^e Mime hlad. ' Wt^iMjdhfet!^ ehe 'fme*^ 

the mooD be retaiiied in.her orbit by the force of •• pose lo thoo^ oaly hie# 

gravity^xio doubt the primary placets ; re carried tcngthi'. lo^hoifr the pUnct dOpHce dMaeily-- 
ahottf'the enii by the like power; and by com-^ round, -with bia>^ur ^areUiteti, and. a}aitr'’‘Vftuia 
paring the periods of the sevarsl planets «ith homed, he' sent it to the Koyal SoeiiHti ;at theit 
their di^ances from the hint he found, that if any request, together with- a description' of c k, with 
p<krcr like gravity held them in their courses, its further paiciculara; which were published in the 
acieugtb must decrease in the dupl.cate propor- Philosophical TraD»actions for March, Se- 
Cion of the iuerease of distance. This he con- veral attempts were ahd-made by that society to 
ejurted. by supposing them to move in perfect bring it to perfection bnr tor wmut of a proper 
circles, concentric ro the sun, from which the 
orbits of the gyeat< at part of ihem do not much 
differ. .Supposing, therefore. the force of graviiy, 
whed^eitctided to t^hc nuion. to decrea>>c in rne 
■a tnaaoer, he computed whether 'that force 
would be ^uificicnt to keep the moun iu iier orbit. 

In -this coniptitacioxi being absent from bnoks, 
he rouK the roninicm e»iimaie in use among the 
get>gra*)her.s «tiKi our ^earntIl, before Norwood 
had n)eit.surecl the c-irth, namely, that sixty miles ' 
inai\e one degree of latitude; but as that is a very 
crronec'U.^ supposition, each degree containing 
about saty-iiiue and one ihiid of our t'ugiish 
miles, his computation upon it d:u not make the 
pi.vt.'ei o* gravity, decreasing in a duplicate pro- 
portion to 4 he distance answerable rn (he power 
wiiich retained rhe iiiooii :n her <Mb:t W'heuce 
he coucludccl, tliat some ocher cause musi ai least 
Join with tue acti n ot the power gf gravity on 
the moon, for thirf reason he liid a.sidc tor that 
time any further thou’hts upon the metier. Mr. 

\Vhiscon (iu Ins A>emoiro, p. 3'J ) say*,, he told 
him that he thought Dci> t'anes's vortices might 
concur with the aci,:on o» gravity. 

Nor d)d hi; icsume thb (tiguiry (m his return .o 
CaiT.bridgc, which waa -hortl/ aticr. The iruih 
is, his thoiigUtH were now engageo upon hi- newly 
projected reriectinp telcscop'erof whim he made 
a 8in«ul specimen with a ntetallic retlector spheri- 
cally coiicavc. It ua, hul a rude e&say, cliictiy 
defecuve n. the want of a good polish fur the 
meul " hir> instrument i-s now iu the po^ses-iou 
of the I oyal Society. In 1667 he was chosen fel- 
low of his colleg;', and took llie degieeof Oias- 
ter of arts, x^uu lu UW^o, J^r. Barrow rc^igaed to 
him the mathcmaiicnl chair a; i a^ bridge, the 
huMACss of which appuinimciii ioierrupccu, for a 
white, his attention in the ulcacope ; however, as 
. hts thoughts had been fur aome tixne ch icily em- 
, ployed iipfJii optics, he made his diocovcries in 
that science the subject of his lcc:ures lor the first 
three-years after he was appointed marhematicat 
professor : and having now brought hii theory of 
ligiit and colours to a con>idci-abit; degree of pur- 
feetion, and having been elected a fellow of the 
KoyaJ Society, in January 1 672, he communicated 
it- to that body, to have thrir judgment upon 
it; and it was afti'tward-s published in their 
Tcaibactioos, viz. of f'tbruury li>, 167?. This 
occasioned a dispute upon the truth 
of it, which gave him so much uncas.ness, that he 


^Ived not to pitblbh any titii'g further lor a 
yie upon the subject ; and in that Tcsnlution he 
^ ..by, his optical licrures, ai hough he had 
^ ,yea them for the press. And the aitulysii 
nnijie scrii^, which he had in ended to tub- 
Kih^^unMppily for tJte wortd, umlerwcot, 
add for the same reason, 
s . jumper he ic.umcd his tet^opas and 
y thfff'th^re was no absnhtte Aeceiisity for 
giaases, sirce, ijr'meuda 
truly spherical, ihty wbu|t^bfs 


composition of metal^ and a good polish, nothuig 
succeeded, and the invention lay dormant ttH 
Idadiey made his Newtonian telescope in 1723. 

A t the request of Leibnitz, in I67d, be explained 
his invention of inlinite series, and took notice 
ht-w far he had improved it by his method of . 
iliiiit n.i, which however he still concealed, and 
particularly on this occasion, by a cran*^pOsit:oii 
of the letters that made up the two fundamental 
proposiiioits of it, into an alphabetical order ; the 
letters conccrnii.g which are inserted in Coilins’s 
** Commervium Enisiolicum," printed 171 L In the 
wiiitet , between rue years l(i76‘,aiid 1 677,hc found 
out the grand proposition, that, by a centripetal', 
force acting reciprocally a» the square of tho 
di'<tance a planet ntust revolve in an ellipsis, 
about the centre of force placed in its lower 
ftiri s, and, by a radius drawn to that centre, de- 
scribe aieas propurtioual to ihc times. In U>BO 
he luacic »eiciai asironon.ical ob'CiyatiouK upon 
the comet that then appealed ; which, for some 
comidercblc time, he took not to be ■ ne and the 
same, but two difUrent coirets ; and upon this 
occa>-}On keveral letters passed between him and 
Mr. kianistced. 

Me was sru) under this mistake, when he 
ceivid a letter from Dr Hook, explaining the 
n.'itore cf ih' line described by a ialhiig body, 
fuppobcd to be nu^cd citculany by the diurnal 
moiioii of the cart#, and perpendicularly by the 
powci of gravity. *^1 his tetter put him cjiou en- 
ejutringamw what wa- the rtaJ ligure iii which 
such a body meved ; and iluti Oiq^iry convinc- 
ing him of atioihir mistake which he had before, 
fallen into ci iicetniixg that figure, iuciuced ium- 
lo icsumc his t(<rmer thoughts with regard to the 
moon , and I'lcarc having not long beiore, via. ia 
linP, mcaiiurcd a degree of the earth with hiifU- 
cieut accuracy, by using his measures, that planet 
appeared to be retained in her erbit by the holn 
power ot g.-avit^; and, con!.cqutmiy^. that ihia 
power decreases in the dop icatie ratio^f the.cJs-* 
tance; as he had foiu-.crly coiijectuicd. '.Upou 
this principle htt fouud tKe li«ie liebcribed by a 
falling bf'dy to be an chipbis, having one fir>CL» ijt 
the cen ce of ibe cartlu And tindaig by tlu* 
means that the primary pjautts leJly moved in< 
such orbits as Kepler had supp -sid, heh^'/tbie 
satibfacciun lo see that ibis enquiry, whic[li Jehad, 
undertaken at first out of n'.cre cunosityvcquld bn 
applied to the grea^e^t purposes, liereupon h« 
drew up about a-dozen propositions, reiatitigto. 
the mc'tionof thc'pT.n'iary planets, rou&d.ibe sun^ ' 
wliijch w^e. ecimmuoicated to. the H oyal, Society 
in the latter,,^. of This coming, to Je 

known to Dr. tlott gentleman, who had 

att impred ihe.dexpoifstration in vein, aPfiJicd^ iu 
August, 161^, fg Netirton. who. ansuiod him that 
he had alteOlottiy completed the proof. ThU. 
was -fdap , registered, in the of tW..Koy^ 

Society i at .,wbpise faniett 


.JliTUIjr 9(JJU«4VA1, llicy woitjOKop, finished th^.v^rICy which W9 $,^mv 

jfTlsdl apertures av men cooll'jife.f . cafje.of. Ur» 
completed sQiother aicr^ 168^a under the 
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tnrA'^rkKbSa^M^tbtmBc^ oontchiiiig, ia 
the tIM ws^^rntwotoj;^ WUdi. 

hadr^beea ' Utelf -^^Att^ him, '^aow 

made tU> lb%t ebpeanmce in the world i a. wqrk 
which may be^oKed upcm as the productioa' 
of a ceieitwfiatelligeoce rath^ than of a man.. 

This work; howler, in which the great authi 4 r 
has built a new system of natural philosophy, 
upon the -most sublime genmccry, did not meet 
at first with all the applause it deserved, and was 
one day to receive* Twu reasons concurred in 
protlucing this effect : Des Cartes had then got 
full possession of the world. His philosophy was 
indeed the creature of a fine irnigiimtioo, gaily 
dress d out: he hod givtii her likewise some of 
natureV ftiie- features, and painted the rest to a 
seeming likeness of her. ' On tlie other hand, 
Newton had, with an unparalleled penetration and 
force of genius, purhued nature up to her most 
secret abode, and was intent to demonstrate her 
resifleiM'e to others, rather than anxious to (h-scrihe 
particularly the way by which he arrived at it him- 
self : he finished that piece in that elngaiic concise- 
ness, which had justly gained the ancients a tini- 
versul esteem. In fact, the consequences flow 
with such rapidity from tne principles, that the 
reader is often left to supply a lung chain ot rea- 
soning to connect tiiem, so that it required some 
time before the world could understand it. The 
best iiMtheriiaticians were obliged tti study it witli 
care before they could make theniM-lvoK masters 
of it j and tliuse of a lower rank durst not ven- 
ture upon it, till encouraged by the testiinonies of 
the more learncdL But at last, when its value 
came to bo ^ulficiently known, the approbation 
whicli lia<l been so slowly gained became uni- 
versal, aud nothing was to be heard frjin alt quar- 
terft, hut one gcnoiai burst of adniii ation. Dues 
Wr, N'e'wtori eat, drink, or Nlcep^ihe other men ?*’ 
•ays the marquis De Pflobpitihonaof tbegrc'atost 
matlemmlicians of the age, to the Englisti who 
visiidd him. “ I repro*.c!it uim to myself as a ce- 
lestial gi-niiis cntiicly disengaged frviin matter.*’ 

> In the midst of tlici-e protonnd mathematical 
rcsehrclics, just before his rriiicipia went lo tiie 
press ill j 6 Sd, the privilege^ of the university lieing 
attaeked by James the Second, New ion np.icared 
amu'ig its most strcniiun» iloicnders, and aa.soii 
that cce-asion appouilcd one of Uuir delegates 
to the High-cummi'tsiuii Court, They made such 
a defence^ '^bat James thought proper to drop 
the aj!i|iir.‘ '^Our author w'a^ also clmson one of 
their'' tiieiubcrs fov the Cuiivcntioii P«iiliainent, in 
16i>8, 'iu Which lie sat ti:i it was dissolved. 

Newton’s ineiit was well known to iMr. Mon- 
tague, then chancellei- of the exchequer, ami aflcr- 
Wkrda^arl of Halifax, who bad been bred at the 
fam^^tq^e wiih hi.u; aud when he undertook 
the of lecoining the money, he fixed 

bis eye tifiou' Newton for an assistant in it; and 
aecoi'dingly, hi 169di he was appointed warden of 
the Mint, 'in whicii employ meat he renJcnxl very 
signal sei^ice to the nation. And three years 
aflef he was prutnoteil to be niastcT of the Mint, 
a place w<Wth 12 or UU 0 {. per annum, which he 
held till his dekth. Upon this promotion he ap- 
poini^ l^r: Wnlston his deputy in the matbe- 
matn^urpivitl^^Khip at Catnbrtdgc,. giving him 
of ^ wfilcli appointment it- 

self he also procured gar him' in 17ra. The same 
year OBf gdthw w clmm prosi^t of the RoH 

Jpears, na 0 «ly» 

imd ^ 


;» member of the Royal Academy of ficienoot 
-paiia in 1699, as soon os the new reguUHott waO 
■made for admitting foreignm hito that society^. 

Ever aiiicr the first discovery of the heterogO 
neuus miitute of light, and the produ'-tion of tto-- 
loins thence ar-simr, lie had employed a good. part., 
of bia lime in bringing the experiment upon whiebjS' 
the theory is founded to a Jtgree of t-xactuesa 
that might satisfy himself. 'Che truth is, this 
seems to have been bis favunrite invention j thirty 
years he had spent in this arduuiis ta«>k, before he 
published it in 1704. In infinite series and fiux- 
ioiis, Olid in the constant energy of gravity, hi 
proserviiig the solar syMcm, there had been some, 
ihougit distant hints given by others hefure him 9 
whereea in dissecting a ray of light into its prw 
mary constituent particles, which then adontteii 
of no further separation, in the di«>cuvtfry <if tho ' 
difit-rent rcfrangi'dlitics of these particles thus se- 
pa* ail'd ; anti that these coiiKiirucnt rays iiad eaclt 
its own peculiar colour inherent in it ; that rays 
falling in the same angle of incidence iiave alter- 
nate bts of refiectioii and rof'‘actioii ; that bodies 
are leiulered transparent by the minuteness of 
their poies, and become opaque by having tbent 
large; and that the most transparent bodv, by 
having a great tliiniiess, will become less pervious 
to the light; in all these, which make up his n«vr 
theory of light and colours, he wa» absolutely and 
cntii'i-iy the first staiter ; and as the suhj ct is of 
the most subtile and delicate nature, he thought it 
necessary to be bonself the last finisher of it. 

In fact, that which ch.efly employed his re-- 
searches for so many years was far from being 
eonfined to the subject of light alone. On 
thi‘ contrary, all that we know of natural bodies 
St cmed to be comprehended in it ; he had foaml 
out that there %vas a natural action, at a distance, 
between light and other bodies, bv which both the 
rdlectiuns, and refractions, as web a'« itifiect)ons,of 
the former, were constantly produced. To ascertain 
the force and ex’ent of this principle of action was 
what had all along engaged his thoughts, and what 
after all, by its extreme subtlety, es'c.ipeil his most 
pen- tratiiig intellect. However, though he has not 
made so full a discuv ry of the principle, which 
dii’Ci ts the course of light, as he has in regaid 
to the power by which the planets are kept in 
their courses; yet he gave the best direotiona 
possible for such as should he disposed to carry on 
the winrk, and furnished matter abundantly suffi- 
cient to animate them to the pursuit. He has, 
indeed, heiwby opened a way of passing from 
optics to an entire system of physics ; and, if wo. 
look upon his queries as containing the histoiy of. 
a great man*s first iho>ighti<, even in that view 
they must be always highly entertaining and , 
curious. 

l*|iis same year, and in the same book with hit 
Optics, he published, for the first time, his Method 
of Fluxions. It bar been already observed, that , 
these two inventions were intended for the publlq 
so long befbre as 1672; but were laid fay then, 
order to prevent his being engaged on that a<i» 
count 'in a dispute about them. Au^ it is not 
a little rea^kyble that, even now, tuii last piece 
prov^ the- odcaston of another dispute, ^hicti * 
eontinued many years. Ever since 1684, 
Leibnitz hA^^en artfolly working the worfd into 
an opiniofir/tnihk\he first invent^ .this -method; -' 
Newton saw hia dptlgn from the beginning, and bad 
sufficiently 4>byi«iiled it in the first edition of thp. 

•f 1061, (vii. in the Scholium to tbb 
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ltd lemnift of the bodkt) and with the eanne 
vieer, when he now published that iscthod, he 
took occasion to aertuaint the world tlial he in- 
vented it in the years 1665 and 1 C66. In the Acta 
Eruditorum of l«cipsic» where an account is given 
of this book, tlie author of that account ascribed 
the invention to LcibiHlz^ intimating that Newton 
borrowed it from him. i^r. Keilh astronomical 
^professor at Oxford^ undertook Newton's defence ; 
and after several answers on both iidcs> Leibnitz 
complaining, to the Uoyal Society^ this^ body 
appointed a committee of their members to ex- 
amine the merits of the case. Tiiesc, after con- 
eiderhig all the papers and letters relating to the. 
point in controversy, decided in favour of Newton 
and Keill; as is related at large in the life of the 
last-mentioned gentleman ; and these papers them- 
selves were published in 1713, under tlte title 
of Cominerciuin Epistolicuin Johatinis Collins, 
6vo. 

in 1705, the honour of knighthood was con- 
ferred upon our author by quccii Anno, in con- 
aidorntion of his gieat merit. And in 1714, he 
was applied to by the House of Conmioiis, for his 
opinion upon a new method of disoovering the 
longitude at sea by sigiinis, which hnd b<cn laid 
before them by Dilton and Winston, in order to 
procure their encouragement ; but tlio petition 
was thrown aside upon rcailiiig Newton's paper 
delivered to the committee. 

The following year, 1715, Leibnitz, with the 
view of blinking the world more cuvily into the 
belief that Newton had tain n the: Method of 
Fluxionsfrom his Ddlircidiil Met ):od, at tempted to 
foil his mathematical skill by the famous probkin 
of the traiectorie.s, which ho, Ihcrolbrc, }uoposcd 
to the English by way of challenge; but the solu- 
tion of this, chough the most difhcuit proposition 
Im was able to devise, and what night puss for 
as arduous affair to any' other, was hardly' uny 
more than an amusement to New'ton's penetrating 
genius ; he received the problem at 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon, as he was returning from the Mint; and, 
though he was extremely fatigued with business, 
he finished tiie solution before he went to bed. 

As Leibnitz was privy'-couiicellor cf juslice to 
the elector of Hanover, so wlien tbat prince w'as 
raised to the Hritish throne, Newton c-ar/ie more 
under the notice of the court; and it was for Uie 
inmijediate satishiction of George the First, that be 
was prevailed on to put the last hand to the dis- 
pute about the invention of fluxions. In this 
OOurtfCaruline, princess of Wales, afterwards queen 
consort to George the Second, happened to have a 
curiosity for philosophical inquiries; no sooner, 
therefore, was she iuformed of our author’s attach- 
ment to the bouse of Hanover, than she engaged 
bis eonvei'satioiii which soon endeared him to her. 
Here she found, in irvery difficulty, that full sa- 
^sfsetion which she had in vain sought for else* 
where; and she was often heard to declare, pub- 
licly, that she thought herself happy in coming 
into the woikl at a jnneture of time which put it 
in her power to converse with him, U was at this 
pvinoess’s solicitations that he drew up an abstract 
of hit Chronology ; a copy of which was at her re- 
OMiiinuoiGated about 1718 to signior Contl^ 
ft-ydgntian nableman, then in Engli^, tq>.<Jn a 
jsnMBfseto keep it secret. But, notwHlisianding 
tbji^pfOiiiiae, tbeabbe^who while here bad also a^ 
^ Show a particular friendship fbr Newtony 
tfesMi^Privately betraying him» as much at Wf 
J^UinitXi W ao so^er 
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the water, into Frsnekt ftian he dispersed ctqnee. 
of If, and procured an' antiquary to translate it 
into French, as well as to writf a confutation of 
it. This, being printed at Paris, in 1735, was de- 
livered as a present, Irotii ihe boukseiier that 
printed it, to our author, ihat be might obi » in, as 
was said, his consent to the publication; but 
though he expressly refused such consen:, yet the 
whole was published the year. Hereupon 
Newton found ii necessary to publish a ilefencc of 
himself, which was inserted in Ibe Phiio.s. 'Praus* 
Thuic, he who bud so much all his nfe long been 
studious to avoid disputes, was unnviotlubly all his 
life-time, in a manitor, involved in tin in ; nor did 
this last (lis|)i>ti'eveu tinish at his di at:>, which hap- 
pened the year luDiiwing. Newton’s paper v as re- 
published ill 173(>, at Palis, in French, with a letter 
of the abbe Conti, in aie.w.'r to it, .'iiid the :>.inici 
5'eurr.e.uicdisseitat-ous u eie pi-ia.i 0 lin ieby tati.er 
SoueiU against Newton's C( ronuto i al In lex; an 
anv.ivcr lu whic h in^icrteJ by Hailey, in ihe 
Pbilos. Trail!#. No. 3y7. 

S line tii.iii be fine this in his 80tli 

year, our Mithor was ei/ed with jo ifirottin.t.nee 
of urine, thuu.uht to priiOi.cti In.in 'he. ^loiie in t :e 
bladder, and ciecuieU to be i:'.i.‘iiiaw:i-. HiiWevir, 
by the help of ft sliiot re;.in'ao an:i oilier pn e -n* 
lions, which till then he m ver ba«l oei-a-M;n tor, 
he procured couaideiaoio iutc i .'lU et i .im* (hiring 
the live* leiuaiiking yt urs of lus hie. Yet he w is not 
flee irum s**\» rc paroxy.siuh, wiiirh cu'ii fun . d out 
large drops of sweat that landown hi^Uit .. l.i th<‘so 
tircum.#t;uic»-s be wa-, iirrrr oU''i\ed u> mti i-t'-e 
lcA%>t ooiuptaint, nor (.)cprchs the Min Ih ‘^i. nnpa- 
ticncc; nnU asso./n ns he i)ad a un.:n<'n:*s he 
would sijiilc and tuik v. iib his usind ch>->( rfnlnciss. 
He was now ubii..ed to rely upon Mr. Conduit, 
who had tnairicd hib uictv, for tliedii'Chaixc nC lii.s 
ufficoin the Miutp: Saturday uiuniin^, Maron 18, 
1727, he read the luw^pupers, and insti>iir>t*i a 
loll:? time witli Dr. Mead, hi- pliyMcun, iurtiug 
then the perfect u:ii: of ad his .singes nint i>i» nii- 
(lorstaiiding ; but tl>r.t nii^ht be t*nl:it‘lv Io.<>t iin.ni 
all, and not recovering thcin fincrwai.'s, died the 
Monday follow ins, March 20, in the 85th yurr of 
his :jge. Hi.s eoipso lay in ^taU* in tne Jerusalem 
Cliainbor, and on the 2Stb was conveyed into 
W;:,tniiiistLr-Al)bey, the pall bein:; suppoited by 
the I^ird Chancoilor, the dukis of Montrose 
and Koxburgh, and the earls of Pembroke, Sussex, 
and Alac'clevlield. lie was interred near the en- 
trance into the elioir, on the left hand, where ^ 
stated y nioiiumciit is erected to hi.s memory, with 
a most elegant inscription upon it. ^ 

Newton's cbaractiT has Ixen nttcinpled by Mr. 
FoiiCenelle and Dr. Pcinbtr’oii, the substauca of 
which is as follows. He was of a middle stature, 
and somewhat iucliiied to be fat in the latter part 
of Ilia life. eountciittuce was pleasing and 
venerable at the especially when he 

took off bis peruke, and showed his white hair,' 
which was pretty thick. He never made use of 
spectacles, and tost hut one tooth during his whole 
life. Bishop Att«ii>ury says, that in the whole 
air of sir Isaap’s^ face and hiake there was nothing 
of that peuetrating sagacity which appears in his 
compositions 1 ihat he had something' rather lan- 
guid in hiafobk and manner, which did not raise 
any great expectation in those who did not kuoW 
him. 

His temper, it is said, wa.s so e^uaraiid initd;that 
no acculent could 'disturb it. .A ifemarkable in- 
stattce of vliich U related.'^ Sir Ishae 
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ftaS a ftivOTirit« little dogrt Wlilcb' lie called Dia* 
itioad. Being otie day cidled out of b't« study into 
tlic ncKt room, Pidmoiid waa left behind. Wiien 
air Isaac retailed, having been abaeutbnt a few 
minutes, he. had the mortification to find that 
Diamond haring overset a lighted caudlo among 
some (lapers, the nearly finisiied labour of many 
years, was in flameb,an(l almost consumed to a sites* 
This loss, as ^ir Isaac was then very far a(l\’anc«Hljn 
years was inetrirvalvc; yet without once striking 
the do;r, he only rebuked him with this exclariia- 
tibn : ** Oh ! Diaiuond ! thou little kuowrest the 
mischief thou hast done!*' 

Ue was indeed of so meek and gentle a dispo* 
silion, and so great a lover of peace, that he would 
rather hare chost.'ii lo remain inob><curity,thaii to 
liave the culm of life nulled by tho^e storms and 
disputes which genius and Icutniiie aiw'ays draw 
upon those that are must eniinent for them. 

From ins love ofpuaco, no doubt, arose thatnu- 
usual kind of horror ivlnch he felt for all disputes: 
a steady unbroken utientiun, free fioin those fre- 
quent recbilings in'separably inci<lent to others, 
vvas his peculiar fclicily ; ho l-.m w it, and he knew 
Ihu value of it. No wonder tlv.-a that controversy 
was looked on as his bane. Wuen some objeetious, 
bUhttly made to his dis>co\c»*K*s ooneeming li.''lit 
and colrmrs, induecd him to lay a-u!e the deiki'jn 
lie bad t.ikmi of publi^shin:; hisopti» rd lecture*, wo 
fiinl him rellcetinii on that diqm'o, into which ho 
had been unavoidable <liawii, in these t«ims: “ 1 
blamed rny own iu.prti<l« nec for parting with so 
real a blessing as iny (I'nict, to i<«n after a shadow." 
It is true this shadow, as Fontrsiclle observes, did 
not ■escape him aifterw.irds, nor did it cost him 
that qinct which he so mucli vahuHl, but proved as 
much areal happiness to him as liis quiet itself; 
yet this was a happinci^s of hi» ow’n makifig; he 
took a resolution fnjm tliesc disjintts not to pub- 
lish liny more concerning that theory, till he had 
put it abo.'c the reach of controversy, by the cx- 
actest **x|H-rimeuts, inid the strictest dcmunstia- 
tions; and accordingly it has never hccii called in 
question since. In the same tern per, after he had 
sent tlic manuscript to the Royal Society, with 
bis consent to the printing of it by them; yet upon 
Hook's injuriously insisting that he himself ha<l de- 
monstrate Kepler’s pruidem before our author, 
he determined rather than he again involved in a 
controversy to suppress the third book; and he 
was very hafrlly pi% vailed upon to alter that re- 
solution. It is tniR, the public was thereby a 
gainer ; that bcok, wiiic.i is indeed no more than 
e corollary of some propositions in the first, being 
originally drawn up in the popular way, with a 
design to publish it in that form ; whereas be was 
now convinced that it would be best not to let it 
go abroad witliont a strict deinoastration. 

In contemplating his genius, it presently be- 
comes a doubt which of these rndowiuents bad the 
greatest share, sagacity, penetration, strength, or 
diligence; liud after all, the mark that seems 
most to distinguish it is, that he himself made the 
justest estimation of it, declaring, that if he had 
dong the vyurld any service, it was due to nothing 
but industry and patient thought ; that he kept 
the sutject of consideration constantly before him, 
and waited tilt the l|rst dawning opened gradually, 
by little and little, into a fhtl and clear light. It 
is said) that when be bad any mathematical proi- 
blcms or solutions in his mind, he would never 
quit the subject on any account. And his scfirant 
has sgidi when tke \a» been j^etting up iq a morq^ 


Jog he Ims sometimes begnn to dreWf aodi with om 
leg in bis breeches sat down again on the bed, wfieim 
he has remained for hours before be has got hia 
clothes on^: and that diiiucr has been o{tcD tliren 
hours ready for him before he could he brought to 
table. Upon ibis head several little anecdotes am 
related; among which is the fcliowin*?. Dr. 
t^iukely coining in aecidcntaliy one day, wbea 
Newton’s dinner was left for him upon the table^ 
covered up, as usual, to keep it warm till ho 
could film it convenient to come to table ; the 
doctor, lifting the cover, found under it a chicken, 
which he presently ate, putting tlie hones in the 
dish, and replacing the covi r. Some time after 
Newton came into the room, and alter the usual 
compliments sat down to his dinner; hut on tak- 
ing up the cover and seeing only the honiN of tha 
fowl left, he observed with some little surprise, 
" I thought 1 hud not dined, but I now find that 
1 have." 

After all, notwithstanding his anxious care to 
avoid uvery occasion of bieukiiig bis intense ap- 
plication to study, he was at a great distance from 
beeing steeped >11 phi!o?oj»hy. On the contrary, 
he could lay aside liis thoughts, though engaged 
in the most inrriiMie reseaiChcs, when his other 
affairs required his attention: and, as soon as ho 
had leisure, re«iimet1 the subject at the point 
whore he hatl lelt off. This ho seems to have dune 
not so much l>y any exl'.aordinary strength of 
memory, as by the force of his inventive faculty, 
to which every thing opened itself again with 
ease, if nothing intervened to ruffle him. The 
readiness of his invention inafle Idni nut think of 
putting his memory much to the trial ; but this 
was the offspiiug of a vigorous intcnseiiess of 
thought, out of which he was but a common 
man. He spent theiefore the prime of his age in 
those abstruse researches, when Ids situation in « 
college gave him leisure, and while study was his 
proper business. But as smn as lie was removed 
to tliR Mint, he applied himself cliicfiy to the du- 
ties of that ofilce ; and so far quitted mathematics 
and philosophy, as not to engage in any pursuits 
of either kind afterwards. 

Dr. Pemberton observes, that though his me- 
mory was much decayed, in the last years of his 
life, yet he perfectly understood his own writings^ 
contrary to what I had formerly heard, says the 
doctor, in discourse fn»m many persons. This 
opinion of theirs might arise perhaps from his not 
being always ready ar speaking on these sabjects, 
when itmiE^ht be expected he should. But on this 
bead ir. may l>e olwerved, that great geniuses are 
often liable to be absent, not only in relation to 
common life, but with regaixl to some of the parts 
of science that they arc best informed of; inven- 
tors seem to treasure up in their minds what they 
have fonnd out, after another manner than those 
do the same things who have not this fiiventWe 
faculty. The former, when they have occasion to 
produce their knowl^ge, arc in some inoasure 
obliged immediately to investigate part of what 
they want ; and for this they are not er)ttally 
fit at alt tiqresl; from whence it has often hap^ 
peiicd, that such as retain things chiefiy by 
means of a very strong memory, have appeared 
off-hand qiorw expert than the' discoverers them- 
selves. 

It was dvideotly owing to the same inventive fa- 
culty that Newtov, as this writer ibund, had read 
fewjfr of the modeni mathematicians than i^ie 
eonid have his own prodigious iifvc|fe 
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tioii ntj^ying Um wlat he mighi 
liave oceacioD fbr in the parsalt ef any siilject he 
undeitook* However he often hensiircd the han- 
dlihg of geooietrieal rabjecUl by algebraic caleula- 
' ttom; and hiH book of Algebra he called by the 
name of Universal Arithmetic, in opposition to 
the iiijiidicioiis title of Geometry, which Des 
Cartes had given to the treatise in which he 
ehew's* how the geometrician may assist his inven- 
tion by aoch kind of romputations. He frequently 
praised Shisius, Barrow, and Huygens,"* ft »r not 
being mflnenced by the false taste wiiich then be- 
gWO to prevail. He u.«ed tc^ cotutneud tlie lauda- 
blo attempt of llugod'Oriierique to rettore the aii- 
■cient analysis ; and very much cbtceuied Apollo- 
adus^a book De Sectione Ration is, for giving us a 
•clearer notion of that analysis than we had hefora. 
Dr.'Barrow may be esteemed as having shewn a 
<soinpass of inv^ utiuii, equal, if not superior, to 
any of the modern^, (»iip author only excepted; 
but Neatun |uiriicuiaily recommraded Huygens's 
ctyle aia) u'.anncr; he thought him the nlu^t ele- 
gant of any inatheiuatii pJ writej* of modern times, 
iml the truest iinttator uf the aneients. 

Of Ui.^ r taste and mode of <f enumeration our 
author ar-vays professed himself a great admirer; 
and eicn t’ensured him>e)f for not following them 
yet more c’o.'iely than he did ; and ^puke with re- 
iriet of his mistake at tht bigtiuiing of his inathe> 
snafieal stuuies, in upplvinf h‘;tns*‘lf to tlie works 
of Dos Caitos, ai d <»thor algebraic writers, before 
be hud cO'isidered the ' Elements of Euclid with 
that otteDtloii which so exoctlcnt a writer de- 
aervfs. 

But if this were a fault, it is certain it was a 
fault to which we owe both his great inventions 
iu>peoidative miitheinatics, and the doctrine of 
lluiioHs and infinite scrips. And perhaps this 
inigiit he one reason why lii*< particular reverence 
for the ancients is otuittoil by Foiitom lie, who imw- 
wvet «*crtain!y makes some a.ofiids by that just 
4!ttft»giQni which hf' makes of our author*' modesty, 
which amiable quality he re)M> scats as standing 
foremost in the rliaractcr of thi« gn^al man's mind 
and maniieix. It was in reality greater than 
be easily imagined, or uni be leuddy Iwlicved ; ' 
yet it always cuiitinucd so withonr any alteration, 
though the whole «orh?, '«ay? Fontenell*', conspired 
against it; U t m add, though he was flieiehv rob- 
bed of hks invention uf fluxions. Nicholas Mi'r- 
cator ptndisluiie his Logaiithmotei hiiia in It'flfl, 
where he gave the (iumir»tur<c of the Hy)>eri)oia by 
an infliiito series w'dch was the flist a| pear .nice 
in the learned ivoihi of a set es ot this sort drawn 
fi'oiii ih** pQrticulajr nature of the curie, atid that 
In a manner vei y new and ab%tracied. Dr. Bar- 
vow, At chat time at Cainbridgc, where Mr. N»‘w- 
tnn,thcD abifut twenty-six years nf age, i«>idf!d, 
^ccolI<i|^tcd that he had met with the sgine thing 
iualn^ w'. itito of that young gentleoiau, and thera 
Jiot eoufined to the hyperbola only, but extend- 
itig, by general formal to all sorts uf curves, eves 
aucjl. as are niechanical ; to their quadiaturev, 
ttheir lectilieatHHis, and centres of gravity ; to 
the seditis formed by their rotatiDu*, and to the 
Attperfleies of those solitls; so that, when their de- 
terai^BHcins were possible, the series stopped, at 

oe^kiai 'po1nt,or at least, their sums were given ; 
; |iy stated rules; and if the ahsiflute det«rmi4a-' 
l^^iveitif ^inypoasiblc, they could yet bft Itiforitely , 
gmieiNljiidted; which is the happiest, at^'iua^ . 
' aay a Fopiciictle, irf supplyiml the 

totau’t 


tioa could poilibly Invint. . To Vfl ttMlerof 
frdit(iil,ai|id general a theory wa» g iniiie of gold to, 
a geemeirician; but it waa a greater glum to bairn 
bem the discoverer of so surprising and Ingenioiif 
a syateiu. So that Newton, flndtog: by Mercatoi^f 
boolf, that he was in the way td.^. gnd thatotheve 
might follow ill hia track, should natarally have 
been forwaid to open his treasures, and secure the 
property whicli consisted in making the ditoov^y; 
but he contented himself with hts treasure, whicli 
be had found, without regarding the glory. What 
an idea does it give us of bis unparalleled modes* 
ty, when we find him declaring, that he thought 
Mercator had entirely discovered his secret, or 
that others would, before he should become of m 
proper age for writing I His manasenpt npon 
Infinite Series was commoiiicated to none but Mr. 
John Collins, and lord Broutiker, then president ^ 
uf the Royal Society, who had also dona some- 
thing in this way himself ; and even that had not 
been- complied with but for Dr. Barrow, wba 
would not suffer him to indulge his modesty so 
much as he desired. 

It is further observedf concerning this part of hia 
characteyf that he never talked either of himself 
or otliers^ nurever behaved in such a manner aa 
to give the most malicious ccusurcis the lea«it oc- 
casion even to suspect him ol vanity. He waa 
candid and affable, and always put himself upon 
H level with Ids company. He never thought 
cither his merit or his reputation sufficient to ex- 
cuse him from any of the common offices of so- 
cial life. No singularities, either natural or af* 
fi'cted, distini^nished him from othermcn. Though 
he was firmly attached to the church of Eng||ind« 
he was averse from the persecution of the noncon- 
formists. lie judged of men by their conduct* 
and the true schrsmatics, in his opinion, were tha 
vicious and the wicked. Not that he confined bia 
principles to natural religion, for he was duuhllesa 
thoroughly persiiadrd uf the truth. of revelation; 
and amidst the great variety of books which he 
had constantly h^■foie him, that which he studied 
'with the gl'eate^t applicatiou was the bible, at least 
^in the latter years ut his hie; and he understood 
'{lie iiatuic and force of moral certainty as well 
as hr* did that uf a strict demunstiation. 

Sir Isa^ic did not neglect the oppoHunitiei of 
doing good, when tnu revenues of hts |>atriniony 
and a profitable employment, improved by a pru- 
dcfit economy, put it in bis power. VFe have 
two reinark'^hle instauersof his bounty and gene- 
rosity ; one to Mr. MacUurin, extra professor of 
iiiatiieniaUi’S at Edinburgh, to encourage whose 
aopoiotinent hg cJIVrerl HOi, a year to ji^bat office; 
and the otlier to his niece Barton, upon; whom tie 
settled an aiiini'ity of l-Ofil. par annum.' -''When 
decency upon auy occaniuii required expence and 
■h«W| be was uiagnifirciit without grudging 
with a very good grace* at all eguor times,' that 
pomp which seems . groat to low minds only wag 
utterly injteeimhed, and the expence reserved foir 
better uses* 

Sir tsgac.ndded to fdt^other great qualities nog 
only a belief Jn iwvela%is,but a decided aversioii' 
to the too-^eommoa uiiihit of spjn^ipg lightly of 
the acriptiwrds. Owe aniXiduto great man 
• ina» beusofiil^nd theraforemerits wplalSr here. Or» 
Halley waa an unbeliever, and. was oncejpealnhg 
irptber freely on the sul^ect of revelatuih,' In coni- 
iK^y. with sir'tgaao, who poiiitedlp gsid to him— 

** :Pr. Ualley^i am always ghuf. to.^r you when 
you <fpe«k about astfoootog»-^«tilik 
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.Ibftmatics, bcotose they mt^Mts.vbicb you ha«« of Mr. WlustODi Centabs* Sf^k- 

uadeietiiHd you ehou|d not Jro™ without the author’s conset^:* atwl ev€i|. 
talk of Ohrbelatiily, Ibi youi ^ve bot studied it. aj^iiuthis wHIj an offence which ^4t seems^ 

I'liave^ and know ydu'kuow uothiof of the mat- . scaricaly' forgiven. There are also English oditiqhfT 
til*." of ifm fame, paiticiilariy one by Wildoc, withllk 

Newtoo never' married ; and it has been said, Commentary, in 1769, 9 volsi 8vo.; and a Lattifc 
that «« perhapa he aever had leisure to think of edition, with a Commentary, by Castillion, 2 volsw 
it; that, bein^ iiiimersed in profound studies dur- 4to. Amst. &c. 

in|f the prime of his a^e, and afterwards engaged 13. Analysis per Quantitatum Series, Flusi* 
ia an employment of great importance, and even ones, et Dlffercntias, cum Euumeratiunc Lincarum 
ifuite taken up with the company which his merit Tertii Opiiuis, 1711, 4to. under the inspection of 
drew to him, be was not sensible of any vacancy W. Jones, Bsq. F.K.S. Tlie last tract had been 
in life, nor the n'aiit of a cumpaiiiun at home.** pubiished before, together with another on tlie. 
These however do nut appear to be any sufficient quadrature of curves, by the method of ffaxioas,4 
reasons for his never marrying, if he liad had au in< niidiir the title of Tractatiis duo de Spccicbu*; et 
cliiiation so to do. It is much more likely that he Magnitudine Figurariim Ciirvilinenrum, 9n)>jeined 
had a constitatioiml indifference to t!»e state. to the ffisc edition of liis Optics, in 1704, and oilier 

He left at bis death, it seouis, 32,000/., but he JJ^ttersin the ApptMidix to Dr. Gregory’s Catop* 
made no will : which, Fonteiielle tells us, was be- tries, Ac. 1735» 8vo. Under tliis head may be 
cause he thought a legacy was no gift. As to his ranked Newton i Genesis Curvartim per Umbras, 
works, besides what were published in his life- Leyden, 1740. 

lime, there were foiiind after his death, among his 14. Several Letters relating to his dispute with 
papers, several discourses upon the subjects of an- lA'Ibnitz, upon the right to liis Inventinn of 
tiquity, history, divinity, chemistry, and mathe- Fluxions; printed in the Comniercium Epistoli- 
matics; several of which were publi'ihcd at dif- cum D. Jobaimis Collins et Aiioritni, de An.ilvsi - 
ferent times,' as appears from the following cata- Promota, ‘pissu SocicMatisRrfiimcditnni, 1712, 8vo« 
logue of all his works, where they are ranked in 13. Postscript and Letter of M. Leiiniitz tothe 
the order of time in which those upon the same Abb6 Conti, with lleuiarks, ami a liCtterof his own 
subject were published. to that Abh4, 1717, Svo. To which was added 

1. Several Papers relating to his Telescope, and Kaphsou’s History of Fluxions, as a Supplement, 

his Theory of Light and Colours, printed in the Iff. The Method of Fluxions and Analysis, by 
Philosophical Tratisaciions, numbers 80, 81, 82, ftiffnite Series, translated into English I'lorii the 
83, 84, 85, 88, 9C, 97, 110, 121, 123, 128; or original Latin; to which is added, a Prrperuat 
vols. ff, 7, B, 9, 10, 1 1« Commentate by tlic 'rrauslator, Mr. John ColsoDf 

2. Optics, or a Treatise of the Reflections, Re- 1736, 4to. 

fractiohs, and Inflections, and tlie Colours of 17. Several misctllancous Pieces and Letters, 
Light, 1704, 4to. A Latin Translation, by Dr. as follows: 1. A Letter to Mr. Boyle upon tho 
Clarke, 1706, ‘Vtu, ; and a French Translation, by Subject of the Phili>sophcT*8 Stone; iuseited in 
P. Caste, Amst. 1729, 2 vols. L2mo, Besides the General Dictionary under the ariicle Boyle, 
several Kngi'sh e.litsons in 8vo. 2. A Letter to Mr. Aston, oontain'iig Direetiou* 

3. Optical Lecture'*, 1728, Sv.o. ; also in seve- for hU Travels ; ibid, under uiii author's article, 

ral Letters to Mr Oldenburg, Secretary to the 3. An English Translation of a, Latin I>is.sertatioia 
Royal Society, inserted in the Geiieial Dicliutiarj, upon the Sarred Cubit of the Jews; inserted 
under our aiilhor*s article. ^mong the misnellun. ous Works of M**. .lohu 

4. l.ectioii<:s Opticie, 1729, 4to. Greaves, vol. C, published by Dr. Thomas Birch» 

5. Nttiiralift PhiioMjpuix Piincipia Mathema- ^Ift 17^7, 2 vols. 8vo. This Disisuiiatiuu was found 

tica, 1687, 4to. A ^el.xmd edition in 1713, with subjoined to a woik of sir Isaac's, not fuubliedp 
a Preface by Rogei Cotes. The third edition in intitled liextcon Prophetiemn, 4 Four Letters 
1726, under the direetion of Dr. Pemberton. An from Sir Isaac Nevvtdn to Dr. Bentley, contain- 
English Translation by Mutte, 1729, 2 vols. 8vo. ing some Arguments in Proof of a Deity, 1756, 
printed in several editions of his wui k'«, in different Svo. 5. Two Letters to Mr- Chu ke, Ac. 
nations, pflrticiihirly an edition,' with a large 18. Observations on the Prophecies of Daniel, 
Commentary by tlie two learned Jesuits, Lc Sour and the, A;v>(*alypsc of St. John, 1733, 4to. ' 
and Jacquier, in 4vol8.4to, in 1739, 1740, and 19. Is. Newtoui Eleincnta perspective Univer- 
^1742. sails, 1746, Svo, 

6* A Byatem or the World, traiidatod from the 20. Tablbs for PurchWitig CoUego Leases, 1 742, 

• l.atln origiiiiir, 1727, 8v.i. This, as has been at- 12tno. 
ready observed, was at first intended to make the 21. Corollaries, by Wbiston. 
third book of his Prineipia. An English Transloi- 22. A Coilc*ction of se,veral Pieces of our author’s 
tion by Mptto, 1729, Svo. under the following^ title : Newtmi Opuacula 

tL. SeverM liCtUers to Mr. Flamsteed, Dr. Hat- Mathematica' Philos, et Philot. Collegit L Casti* 
ley, and Mr. Oldenburg. lionnus. Lulls, 1744, 4to. 8 tomes. 

8. A Paper eouceruing the Longitude,' drawn 23. Tivo Treatises of tau Quadrature of durves, 

up by order of the House of Oomnioiis. and Analysis by Equations of an JnfiutteNum- 

9. Abreyfl do Chronology Aev 1726, binder the bef of T^rma explained, translated by John 
direction of ttie Abbe Conti, together with some Srewart, ^ith a large Cimmeniary, 1745, 4to. 
Observations 24. Di^rijitton of an Instrument for observing 

10. Romap^^^'tbe Observations made upon the Moon's Distanee from the ffved Stars at 

a Cbtnnologioal ^tex eff Sir I. Newton, Ac, Phi- Philosophical Transactioiis, vol. 42, 
losqpbfeaf^^Tmsoetidffim vd. 33. See also the 25. Newton gW published Barfmg’s Optical 
flame, vols; 34 and 53, by Dr&lialley. Lectures, in 1699,’ Ato.j and VaVenii Geo- 

U.. The' Gbfonoloa^ of Andent Riogdoms ^*|raphia, Ac. IjSAj^vo. ' 
immuled, 1728^ • " • , * . - 26 ,' Hie whole Works of Xewton, published by*'' 

U, tVe Ift-* Ipr. Horsley; l7’;8t ia ffvo volumes. 
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a Kst of iho pO]fl«rs tefb unpublished by 
Newton at his death,, the reader luay consult Dr. 
Hutton's Dietpmary. 

NEWTON'tDr. John), an ciiiiiietii English 
jiiatlKinatician and divine, was the grandson of 
John Newton of Axmoutn in Devonshire, and 
son of Humphrey 'Newton ofOundleiii North- 
amptonshire, where he was horn in 1622. 
After receiving the proper foundation of a 
grammar education, lie was aeist to Oxford, 
where he was entered a commoner of St. Kd- 
jngnd's Hall in l6:l7* He look the degree of 
bachelor of arts in 1 641 ; and the year ioUow- 
iog he was created master, in precedence to 
many students of quality, on account of his 
dtstinguished talents in the great branches ^ 
literaUire. His genius lending him strongly IP 
astronomy and inatheinatics, he applied himself 
diligently to those sciences as well as to di- 
viniiVj and made a great proficiency in them, 
which lie found of ^ome service to him during 
Crnm well’s government. 

After the restoration of Charles II. he 
reaped the fruits of his loyalty: being created 
doctor of ditiiiity at Oxford, Sept. l()6l, he 
was made one of the king’s chaplains, and ric> 
tor of Uoss in llcrcford*)hire, instead of Mr. 
John I’ooinhes, ejected for tionconformiiy. He 
held this living till his death, which haiipcncd 
at Uoss on Ohristmas day t67M, at f)G years. 

Mr, Woo<l gu\c him the character of a ca- 
pricious and linmoLirsoinc person. However 
that lie, his writings are a proof of his great 
application to study, and a stifilcient moiui- 
nient of his genius and skill in the malhe- 
inatical sciences. These arc, 

1. Astronomia Britaiinica, &c : in 4to, 
1656. 

2. Help to Calculation ; with Tables of 
Di^clination kc : 4to, lG.’i7. 

o. Trigonometria Ihitunnicn, in Iw^o books; 
the one comjxiscd by our author, and the other 
translated from the Latin of Henry Gellibrand : 
folio, l()68. 

4. Chiliadcs Centum Logarithmoruni, print- 
ed with, 

5. Geometrical Trigonometry : 1 6^9, 

i). Mathematical Elcmciits, three parts ; 4to, 
]6()0. 

7. A Perpetual Diary, or Almanac: 1C62. 

8. IX*scriptioii of the Use of the Carpetitcr's 
Rule; 1667. . 

y. Ephemerifles, shewing the Interest and 
Rate of Money at 6 per cent. &c : 1667. 

10. Chiiiades Centum Logarilhmorum et 
Tabula Partiuin Proportionalium : 1667. 

11. The Rule of Interest, or the Case of 
Decimal Practioiis, &c. part 2 : 8vo, 1668. 

12. School- pastimes for young Children. 
kc. t' Svo, ifjGf). 

13. Art of l^ctical Gnaging, &c : 1669. 

14. Introduction to the Art of Rhetoric: 

15. ,.The Aijt of Natural Arithm^c in*‘ 

: Whole Jtnd Fractions Vaigpat and 

: 8V0, 1671. 

'fKJ; The English Academy ; Svo, 1677. 

. ' lJ[t,C0iwcgr»phy. 


IS. Introduction to A stronomfi 

19- Introduction to Geography : 8vo, \ 6 f 9 ^ 

Newton (Richard), a worthy English di-* 
vine, was bo^n in Buckinghamshire, and edu* 
ciited at Westminster schuoL and elected from 
thence to Christ-church, Oxford, whare he be- 
came eminent as a tutor, and took his degrees. 
In 1710 he was appoinied principal of Hart- 
hall, but obtained scarcely any otherpreferment, 
except a canory of Christ-church just before 
his death, which hap|)ened in 1753. Dr. 
Newton, in 17+O, obtained a cliurter for con- 
verting Hart-hail into Hertford college, ife 
published a maMierly performance, entitled. 
Pluralities Indeiensiblc, and an edition of 
Theophrasins, wiih English notes. 

Newton (Thomas), a learned writer of, 
the i()ih ccniiiry, eminent for his Latin poetry. 
He practised phyaie, though he was in orders, 
and kept a school. He died in i()07. ' 

Newton (Thomas), a learnt English 
bishop, was born at Lichfield in Stafl'ordshire, 
in 1703. lie leceivcd part of his education at 
his native place, and partly at Westminster 
school ; from whence he was elected to Trinity 
college, Cambrid^, where he took his degrees, 
and was chosen fellow On enteri ng into orders 
he became curate of St. 'George, Hatiover- 
sqitare; and 1738 morning preaclier at the 
chapel in Spring-garden In 1/44 he was 
preferred to the rectory of St. Mary le Bow, 
Gheapsidc ; and the year following took his 
degree of D.D. lu 1747 he was ^osen lec- 
turer of St. George, Hanover-squarc ; and the 
same year married the daughter of Dr. Tte- 
heck, the rector. In 1749 appeared his edition 
of Milton’s Paradise* Lost, with notes, variorum. 
In 1756 he was made chaplain to the king; 
and afterwards prebendary of Westminster, and 
recenlor of York, In 176 1 he obtained the 
ishnpric of Bristol, to which was added, in 
1768, the deanery of St. Paul’s. He died at his 
deanery in 1782. Dr. Newton will princU 
pally hie known as the author of sQme valuable 
dissertations on the i^rophccies of the Old and 
New Testament, in 2 vols. Svo. 

Newton, a borough in Lancashire, with 
a market on Saturday. It ^nds two membeiia 
to parliament, and is fire miles N. of Warring- 
ton, and 190 N.W. of London. Lon. 2. 45. 
W. Lat 53. 2$ N. 

Newton, a borough in the isle of Wight, 
which sends two members to parliament, but 
has no market. It is 14 milc^ S. of South- 
ampton, and 93 S.W. of liondon. Lon^ 1. 
16 W. I.at. 60. 43 N. 

Newton, a town of MontgomerysbiTe, 
with a market on Saturday, seated on the 
Severn, seven mile*! S.W. of Montgomery, and 
169 W.N.W. of London. Lon. 3. '12 W. 
Lat. 62. 21 N.* 

NEWTONIAN PHILOSOPHY, thedoc 
trine of the universe, and particularly of tfte hea- 
venly bodies, their laws, afttetions, dcc/as delivered 
by sir Isaac Kewton. 

The term Newtonian philosophy is applied very 
dtfibrently} whence cihtrseonfasedrnotiuns relating 
ihqietOi^-Som authors undor .Ihls. philosophy ia- 
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tlude all the corpuscular philosophy, considered as only on the surface, and that the bod/ escapeafroift 
h novr stands, corrccfctl and reforrn&J by the disco- it; or that the force is somewhere ewe, artd not i«- 
iperics and irnproveineiit made in several parts maihin^ in the body. But none of th^e direct 
hereof by sir Isaac Newton. In which sense it is proofs arc oflered. ' ’ 


that Gisvesande calls his elements of physics, fn- 
troduccin ad Phd >sophiam Newtonianani. And in 
this sense the Ncwiunian is the same with the new 
phdosop'.iy ; and stands conlradrstinauishcd from 
the ('artesian, the Peripatetic, and the ancient 
corpuscular. 

Others,, by Newtonian philosophy, mean the me- 
thod or order which sir Isaac Newton observes in 
philrsophisiiig ; viz. the reasoning and drawing of 
conclusions clinciiy from phenomena, exclusive of 
all previous hypo'bcs'.’s . the buftinniii^ from simple 
principles; deducin' the fir.N‘. powers and laws of 
nature from a few select phenomena, and then ap*j 
plying those laws, &c. to account for other thinaa<f 
And in this sense the Ncwtc'nian philosophy is the 
same with the experimental philosophy, and stands 
opposed to the ancient corpuscular. 

Olliers, by Newtonian philosophy, mean that 
wherein physical bodies are considered mathemati- 
cally, and where geometry and mechanics arc ap- 
plied to th;.* solution of the appearances of nature, 
in which sense the Newtonian is the same with the 
tncchanicul and mathematical philosophy. 

Others again, by NcwtOTii'<ii philosophy, under- 
stand that part of physical knowledge wliich sir 
Isaac Newton has handled, improved, and demon- 
strated, in his Principia. 

Others, lastly, by Nevrtonian philosophy, mean 
the new piinclplu which sir Isaac Newton has 
brought into philosophy ; the new system founded 
tliercon ; and the new solutions of phenomena 
thence deduced; oi that which characterizes and 
distinguishes his philosophy from all others. — is 
in this sense principally we shall here consider it. 

The whole of the Newtonian philo.sopliy, as de- 
livered by the author, is contained in his Principia, 
or Mathematical Principles of Natural Philosophy. 
He founds his system on the following debnitioiis. 

1. The quantity of matter is (he measure of 
the same, arising from its density and bulk con* 
juncily. — ^'Fhus air of a double density, in a double 
space, is quadruple in quantity ; in a triple spac^ 
sextuple in quantity, &c. 

S. The quantity of motion is tlie measure of the 
same, arisi^ from the velocity and quantity of 
matter conjunctly. This is evident, because the 
motion of the whole is the motion of all its parts; 
jind therefore in a body double in quantity, with 
equal velocity, the motion is double, &c. 

3. Tlie vis insita, or innate force of matter, is a 
power of resisting, 'by which every body, as much 
as in it lies, endeavours to persevere in its present 
state, whether it be of rest, or moving uniformly 
forward in a right line. 

4. An impressed force is an action exerted upon 

a body, in order to change its state, either of rest, or 
of moving uniformly for ward in a right line.— This 
force consrscs in the action unly ; and remains no 
longer in .the body when the action is over. For a 
body maintains every new state it acquires by its 
yis mertiae only. A:. . 

It ts here implied, and indeed fully expressed, 
that motion Is ^ continued by the same power 
that proiUicejtft.' Now there are two grounds on 
which, tlie truth of this doctrine may be supposed 
to rest. 

** First, On a direct proof that the impressed 
force does not remain^ m the body, either by show* 
ing the nature of the to be trahsitoiy and in- 
fspabk of mote than imfim«etit^ or that it acta 


Secondly, It may rest on an indirect proof, that 
there IS in the nature of a body a suiHcieiit caiisQ 
for the continuance of every new state acquired ; 
and that therefore any advtniitious force to continue 
motion, though necessary for its production, is su- 
perfluous and inadmissible. As this is the very 
ground on which the supposition stands, it ought 
to have been indubitably certain that the innate 
force of the body is sufficient to perpetuate the mo- 
tion it has once acquired, before the other agent, 
by which the motion was communicated, h id been 
distiiissed from the office. But the innate force of 
>uly has been shown not to be that which conti- 
nues its motion ; and therefore tlie proof, that the 
impressed force docs not remain in (he body, fails. 
Nor indeed is it in this case desirable to support the 
proof, because wc should then be left without any 
reason for the continuance of motion.” When wc 
mention an impressed force, wc mean such a force 
as is communicated either at the surface of the 
body or by being diffused through the mass. 

5. A centripetal force i.s that by which bodies are 
drawn, impelled, or any way tend towards a point, 
as to a centre.— The quantity of any centripetal 
force may be considered as of three kinds, absolute, 
accelerative, and motive. 

6. The absolute quantity of a centrifugal force is 
a measure of the same, proportional to the efficacy 
of the cause that propagates it from the centre, 
through the spaces round about. 

7. The accelerative quantity of a centripetal 
force is a roca'iurc of the same, proportional to the 
velocity which it generates in a given time. 

6. 7 he motive quantity of a centripetal force ia 
the measure of the same, proportional to the motion 
which it generates in a given lime. — I'his is always 
known by the quantity of a force equal and contrary 
to it, that is just sufficient to hinder the descent oi 
the body, 

SCHOLIA. 

1. Absolute, true, and mathematical time, of iN 
self, and from its own nature, flow's equably, with- 
out regard to any thing external, and, by another 
name, is called duration. RelatiiT, apparent, and 
common time, is some sensible and external mea- 
sure of duration, whether accurate or not, which is 
commonly ^sed instead of true time; such as an 
hour, a day, a month, a year, dec. 

!!• Absolute space, in its own nature, without re- 
gard to any thing external, remains always similar 
and immoveable. Relative space is some moveable 
dimension or measure of the absolute spaces; and 
which is vulgarly takeh for immoveable space. 
Such is the dimension of a subterraneous* an aerial, 
or celestial space, determined by its position to bo- 
dies, and which is vulgarly taken for immoveable 
space ; as the distance of a subterraneous, ah aeri- 
al, or celestial space, determined by its position in 
respect of the earth. Absolute and relative space 
are the same in figure and magnitude ; but th^ do 
not remain always numerically the same. For if 
foe earth, for instance, moves, a space of our air 
which, relatively and in respect of the earth, re- 
mains always the same, will at one time be one part 
of the absolute space into which the, earth passes; 
at another time it will be another part of the same ; 

. and so absolumly understood, it will be perpetually 
mutable. 

111. Place is a part of space which a body takw 
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lap; ani) )s, ae^j^ns to mcc, either absrlate Aa the order, of the parts of time » fnmiittbla> 
or relative. Oi^radthor says it is a part of space; so also la the order of the pares of space. Suppose 
not the sitoaticilS^ nor i^e. eatrrnfd surface of the those parts to be moved out of their piaoes, 
body. For thd^laces^'wrequal mlid*; ai^ always they will be moved 'jf vre may be idlowed the ex* 
equal ; bat their, sup^fic^, by reason of their dts- pression) out of encinselvcs. For time:) and spaces 
similar figures, are often unequal. Po:>iii.ais pro* are, as it were, the pUcescif themselves as of aU 
peily h:ive noquahthyf nor are they so much the other thinj^. All things are placed^ in time as to 
places themselteS'ia^i the properties of places. 1'he order of succession ; and in space as to order of si- 
xuotinn of the’ whole is the same thing with the tuation. Ii is from their cs>>ence or nature that 
suniof the {notions of the parts; that is, the trans- they arc places; and that the primary places of 
lationof the whole out of its place is the same thing things should be moveable is absurd. These arer 
with^thesttm of the translations of the parts out of therefore the absolute places; and rranstations out 
and therefore the p ace of the whole of those places are the only absolute motions, 
is the thing with the sura of ihc pi iccs of the But becaii«c the parts of space cannot be seen, of 
parts; and for that reason it is etcinil, and in the distinguished from t^u: another by the senses, there* 
whole body . fore in their stead we usq scn<>ible measures qf them . 

ly. Absolute motion is the translation of a body. For, fiom the positions and distancca of things 
from one absidute place into another; and relativ^Hlproni any body, considered as immoveable, wo 
motion the translation from one relative place into^debne all places; and then, with respect to such 
knottier. Thu«, in a ship under sail, the relative places, we estimate all minions, considering bodies 
place of a b(»ly is that part of the ship which the as transferred from some ot those places into others* 
bo.ty possesses, or that part of its cavity which the And so, instead of absolute places and moii^ms, wfe 
bridv fills, and wh’ch therefore moves together use relative ones; and that without an^ iiiormverii* 
with (be ship: and relative rest is the continuance ence in common affairs : but in philos phical dis* 
of (he body in the same part of the ship, or of its quisittons wc ought to abstract trom our sense.*, and 
cavity. But real absolute rest Is the continuance of consider things thcm^^elvcs distinct from what are 
the body in the same part of that iromoveable space only sensible measures of them. For it may be, 
in which the *bip itself, its cavity, and all that it that there is no body really at rest, to which the 
contains, is moved. VVberefnie, if the earth is places and motions o>‘ others may be referred* 
really at rest, the body which relatively rests m the But we may distinguish rest and motion, absoluto 
shin will really and absolutely move with the same and relative, one from the other by their properties, 
velocity which the ship ha^s on the earth. But if causes, and effects. It is a property of rest, that 
the earth also moves, the true, and absolute motion bvHlies really at rest do rest in respect of each otlier. 
of the body will arise, partly trom the true motion And therefote, as it is possible, that, in the remote 
of the earth in immoveable space ; partly from tliC region* of the fixed sure, or perhaps far beyond 
relative motion of the ship on the earth : and if the tlicm, there may be some body absolutely at rest, 
body moves also relatively in the ship, it* true me though it be im|M)ssible to know from the positioA 
tioii will arise partly from the true motion of the of bodie.s to one another in our regions, whether 
*^rtb in immovable space, a .id partly from the any of tl «.4e do keep the same position to that re* 
rela*ivc niofimis as well of thc*bipon the earth as mote bixly; it foUuWls, that ab^lute rest cannot 
of tne body in the ship; and from these .relative be determined from the position of bodies in our 


motioas will arise the relative motion of the body 
on the earth. An if that part t.f the earth wh^ re 
the ship is was truly moved towards the east, with 
a velocity of 10010 parts ; whde the ship itself with 
a fresh gale is cariied toward* the w«>st. with a ve- 
locitv expressed by 10 of these parts; but a sailor 
walks in the ship towards the cast with one part of 
the said velocity ' then the sailor will be moved 
truly and absolutely in immoveable sp.oce cowards 
the cast with a velocity of 1001 parts; and rvU* 
titcly on the earth towards Ihc west, with a velocity 
of 0 of tho*c p^ris. 

Absolute time, in astronomy, is distinguished 
from relative, by the equation or correction of 
the vulgar time. For the natural days are ^truly 
unequal, though they are commonly considered as 
equal* and used for a measure of time : astrono- 
mers correct this equality for their more accurate 
deducing of the celestial motions. It may he that 
there is no such thiirgas an equable motion where- 
by time may he accurately measured. All mo- 
tions maybe accelerated or retarded ; but the true or 
equable pro-ittsa of absolute time is liable no 
change. The duration orpcrscverance of the exist- 


ence of things remains the same, whether the mci< 
tioqs am swift or slow, oir none at all ; and theivfbrt 
oui^t io be dtstinguishtd fVdm what are only sen* 
aitHe^meusures thereof, and out of which we colleci 
astronomical equation, 
equation for determin]h|$ the 
A- pbenosneqon is evinced, as well ftomf tfit 
Kilts of the pmdulum'Ciock as by edi^ 
ifatellitoof Juiplter.* . 


regions. 

It is a property of motion, that the parts wbfbh 
retain given posiiionn to thtir wholes do partfdtc of 
the motion of their wholes. For all pait^of-n^olv- 
ing bodies endeavour to recede from the .axis of 
motion; and the impetus of bodies moving' for- 
wards urtses from the joint impetus of all tbe parts. 
Therefore if surrounding bodies are mcived, IJiose 
that arc relatively at rest within them Will partake, 
of their tiiot*.on. Upon which account the true 
and absolute motion of a body cannot be determined 
by the translation of it from thoseooly whij^b wem^ 
to rest ; for the external bodies ought not only to 
appear at rest, but to be reaby at rest. For other- 
wise all included' hddtes, beside their tmnslatioiL 
from pear the surmnnding onts» partake likewise of 
their true motions; and though that transition 
was not made, they would not really.^ at rest, but 
only seem to be so. For the aurroundimr b^iet 
stand in tbe like relation to the surrounded, gt the 
exterior part of a wh'de does to the interior,, bit pa 
the shell does to tlie kerpd ; but if the shell psovef, 
the.keroel will also move, as being part of cbe^hole, 
without ahy r^niovid fmm'near shell. 

A'propercy akib bn thh pfeceding is, that if 
a lilKe ia moVie^«'.Vhaf!livcr I* placed chet^eip movea 
along #il4i Uf and ihemfbre a biKly iijrbji^'>is MPed 
,fi»m'a motion, partakes alsacfthcj^oa., 

of its place. ' Uprib which account alt motlOlitIRm, 
places in nkqrionr are no ocher than puns of entire 
and absolute Duttons; and every im^re motion i« 
composed of the motion of tlie body Out of^ks Brat 
iho^iqotioti qf this pli^ba( bf Its place j 
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true circalar modon^Wdeifiiillit^ 

308 la the tfhoVe^fh^tioned exam^ of the mU^<* Thtm is only one reatcij(S^n) 0 )ifob ^ 

^Wherefhr^ efttire'aH«l'«^®o'we motions' can bc no oM.J^'^inghody^corrcipohdia^onlyiji^ 
•fherwise deteitdiric^I thtjrt by ifhmovtaMc places, ofrodcavouting to fec^de from its 
Vom no other vUces aire immoveable but those , %tOD, as its proper and a<}eq[u$t^ eflect: Di^tielatiee 
that from loinfirrity do all retain the saliie motions iri one and. the same boi/ are innumeram^ ^ 
given positidhs «4ie toanbther; and upon 'this ac- iiecordT^ to the various . delations it hears toextef- 
count ttttisi ever lemiain unmoved, and do*fhereby nal bodies,* an i, like other relations, are altogether 
constitute what we call immoveable space. destitute of any real cdect, otherwise than they iiiay 

The causes by which true and relative motions .perhaps participatebf that only true motion. And:' 
^tc diiftincuished one from thcOther, are the forces therefore, rn tl.e system which supposes thatour- * 
imptesM upon bodies to generate motion. True heavens, revolving below the sphere of the .fixed 
motion is neichor generated nor altered, but by some staisr, carry the planets along with them, theb^e* 
ibree impressed upon the body moved : but relative fAl P^^ts of those heavens and the planets, which 
motion may be generated oi^altcred without any Are indeed relatively at re.'St in their heavens, do yet 
force’ jpnpressed upon the .body. For it is sufficient wally move. For they change their position one to 
only^'to impress some force on other bodies wiiliwAnotlicr, which never happens to bodies truly at rest j 
3ivhicH iheformer is compared, that, by their givirtgi^»J‘d being carried together with tlie heavens, parti- 
ivay, that relation may he changed, in which thp cipaic of their motions, and, as parts of revolving 
fi^ive rest or motion of the other bwly did consist, wholes, endeavour to recede from the axis of their , 
Agaiiif true motion suffers always some change motion. 

from any force impressed upon the moving body; Whnrefore relative quantities are not the qual^ 
hurrelative motion does not necessarily undergo titicStheifis?lv?s whose names they bear, but fii^e 
any changes by .such force. For if the .same forces fce.jsihlc m-.asures of thein, eirhc) accurate or iu- 
are likewise impressed on tho^jc bodies wdfh wh'ch accurate, which are commonly used instead of the 
the comparison is made, that the relative position measiucd quantities theujse’.ics. And then, if the 
may be preserved; then that condition wdtl be pre- meaning of words is to be detenuined by their use, 
served, in which the relative motion consists. And by the names /wbc, ipace, phea and motion^ their 
therefore any relative motion may be changed when measures are prop#»rly to be understood ; .and the 
file true motioh remains unaltere d, and the re> expression will be unusual and purely mat iierna- 
larive may be prcserveil when the true motion tical, if the meatui'ed quar<iiiiiy i.icinscivca ar« 
some change. Upon which account true meant, 
motion does by nolmeans consist in such rela- Itis indeed a matter of great difficulty to dlsco- 
fittns. and elfectually to distinguisli, the true mu- ’ 

The effects which distingnish absolute from rela* tlons of paiticuiar bodies from thoxe tliat are only 
tive motion arc, the forces of receding from the axis apparent : because the parts of that immoveabiu 
of eircivlar motion. For there are no such forces space in which those motions nre performed do 


in a circular motion purely relative ; but, in a true 
and absolute circular motion, they are greater or 
less kccording to the quantity of the motion. If a 
vessel hung by a long edid is so often turned about 
that the e^ is strongly twisted, then filled with 
WW,' and let go, it Will be whirled about the cou- 
ttaiy way^; and white the cord is Untwisting itself, 
the suf&ce of the water will at first be plain, as bc- 
^pee the vessel began to move; but the vessel, by 
graduklfy'communicacing its motion tC the water, 
will vnake# begin sensibly to revolve, and recede 
by Utitc ah^jiute from the middle, aruf ascend to the 
sides of the vessel, forming Itself it^ ^ concave 
^um; and the iwifter the motion brantnes, the 
holier witt the water rise, tilt at last, performing 
Wwfoitffoha in the same timeswith.the vessel, it 
dslktPrely at Te« in it. This asoent of the 
vmteF shows its endeavour to recede from the axis 
nf and the true and Absolute circuhtr 

mDt^jhbiFfhewater, whtehte herecfniectlycontfaty' 
tn tihe discuvete‘ itse^ and may be 

imnMfeff -br^is endeavout^ At fits^ when 
tttwtetatifti meffon in the watcf yn& gieamt, it pro- 
dfodli W ehdih^ttr to recede 'tfom the aki»; ^ 
AO tendency to^ the eircbhitefenire, 
the siftea ofithe vessel, but 
MaiUtmtti a ptte add thdrefom' its mie 

But 4flferyrafda, 
deerhas^ 

ffia tfid sidcig^of the 

** axirr 

aildl 9 ppieMi|te^ mdttqir 

of ihi it had ae- ‘ 

4|d|r«^ itt Water rested 4, 
fdtetively j«i this endear. , 

Bjonv/riiser of ' 


by no means come under the observation of mir 
senses. Yet wc have some things to direct ns ia 
this intricate aifair; and these ariac partly froiu 
the apparent motions which are the difference of 
the true motions, partly troin the forces which are 
the causes and effects of the true motiuns. Fof. 
instance, if two globes, kept at a given distance 
one from the other by means of a ctird tluit con* 
nects them, were revolvwl about tlie ruminon cen- 
tre of gravity ; we might from the tension of the 
eovd discover the cmleavoiir of the globes to vect'de 
from the axis of motion, and iVoni thence we miglig' 
compute the quantity of their Cir.-ular 
And then, it any equal forccttiahouid be impressed' 
at Ofice On the alternate faces of the globqs to aug* 
ment or diminish their circular motloo'^^ from ttie 
iucieasn %r decrease of the tension uf> the curd 
we^ might infer the increment or decrement of 
their motions ; and thence would foe found on what 
faces those forces ought to be impressed, tlmt the 
motmits of the globes might be most augmented j 
that is, wv might discover tbeip hioderiag^t fa.'rs, 
or thos;^ whidi follow in tbe circular jBijUtioa. But ^ 
the fai^ which follow being known, atid qonsc* 
i|uently the opposite ones that precede, we should 
fikewisw know the derermtoatian of their inotions. 
And thua we might find both the quanrity ^d de- 
.terminatioii Ofi, this circuiarJmption, even in an 
immtmoe va^um, whom theire was nothing ester* ' 
nal or seuidble .with which gfobei might be 
eom pared*: .JButoow, if in that s^re aenne reinole 
bodies were plabed, that kept jalipgyf.a given post* 
tion one- tb'Am»(h<ri .a»’ the fiixhd ttibif 'db m our 
vegiwis; we t^ld ndt indeed detenu tne firom the 
relative qf the glches. among iboiM^. 

bodies, whetli^ei^ ,ihe motion did belong r.o the 
glgbeg of to UtobocBev* But if we otoerved ibg 

£ £ 
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eoriV, 011(1 found that its 'tension , was that very 
tenstou which the oio^knis of tibe globes iwquirecU 
we might coucMe the n^ion to ^ in the globcsi 
and the bodies to be a^iast; and then, lastly, 
from the translation of, the globes among the 
bodies, we should find the 'determination of their 
motions. * j. 

Having thus ei^lainbd himself, sir isaac pro- 
poses to show how we are to collect tht; true mo- 
tions from their causes, effects, and apparent dif- 
fereitces^ and oka wna, how, from the motions, 
either .true oy apparent, we may come to the 
kn«>w ledge of their causes and cifi-cts. fii onier 
to this, he lays down the following axioms or laws 
of motion. 

1. Every body perseveres in its state of rest, or 
of iiiiifbnii motion in a right line, unless it is com - 1 
pellcd to change that state by forces impressed 
upon it. 

/ 2. The alteration of motion is ever proportional 
to the motive force impressed ; and is made in the 
direction of the light line iu which that force is 
ioijircssed. 

3. To every action there always is opposed an 
equal re-actiop: or the mutual action of two 
bodies upon each other arc always equal, and 
directed to contrary parts. 

From the preceding axioms sir Isaac draws the 
following corollaries. 

1. A body by two forces egnjoined will describe 
the diagonal of a parallelogram in the same time 
that it would describe the sides by those forces 
apart. 

fi. Hence we may explain the composition of 
any one direct force out of any two oblique ones, 
viz. by making the two oblique forces the sides 
of a parallelogram, and the direct one the dia- 
gonal. 

3. The quantity of motion, whicli is collected 
by taking the sum of the motions directed towards 
the same parts, and the difference of those that 
are directed to contrary parts, sutfers no change 
from tbe action of bodies among themselves ; be- 
cause the motign which one body loses is coiiimti- 
liicated to another: and if we suppose friction 
and the resistance of the air to Ih* absent, the 
motion of a number of bodies whicli mutually 
Impelled one another would be perpetual, and its 
quantity always equal. 

4. The common ^centre of gravity of two or 
more bodies does not alter its state gf motion or 
rest by the actions of the bodies among tbt^m- 

‘ pelves ; and therefore the common centre of gra- 
vity of all bodies acting upon each other (exclud- 
ing outward actiops and impeilimepts) is cither at 
rest, or moves uniformly in a right line. 

5. The tpotions of bodies included in a given 
space are the same among themselves, whether 
that space is at rest, or moves uniformly forward 
in a right line without any circular motion. The 
'truth of this is evidently shown by the experiment 
of a ahip;^ where all motions happen after the 
sqma manner, whether tbe ship i.s at rest, or pro- 
ci^s uniformly forward in a straight' line. 

fi. If bodies, any bow moved among themselves, 
; iinpeq/^din the direction of parallellines by equal 
.ektCpMliirc forces, they .will all continue to move 
. tbomselves, after the same manner as if 

l^.bMu p^cd by no such forces. 

\7 . -py mathematical part of tbe 

pbileiROphy depends on the following 
lanMgsj. of #bich the first iailie pnncipaU' , 

' and tite'ntios of qualities, 
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which in any finite time converge continually to 
equality, and l^fore that time approach nearer 
the one to the.other than by any given difference, 
become ultiiiiatcly equal. If you dpny it; suppose 
them to be ultimately qnequal, and let D bo their 
ultimate difference. Therefore they cannot ap- 
proach nearer to equality than by that given dit- 
fereiiceD; which is against the supposition. 

Fur this and bis other h^mmas sir l<aac makes 
the following apology. ** These iemnias are pre-i 
iniecd, to avoid the tcdioiisness of deilnciiig per^ 
plexeii demonstrations ad oAturdum, according to 
the methcsl of ancient geometers. Tor ilcnion- 
strations arc more coiilractcrl by the* method of 
indivisibles: but bccai^ the byixitliesis of in- 
divisibles seems Boincwat harsh, and therefore 
{ that method is reckoned less geometrical, I chose 
rather to rciinoc tbe demoiistmtions of tbe follow- 
ing propositions to the lirAt and last sums and 
ratios of nascent and evanescent quantities, that 
is, to the limits of those sums and ratios : and so 
to premise, as short as 1 could, the demonstrations 
of those limits. Fur hereby the same thing is 
]ierfoiined as by the mcliioil of indivisibles; and 
now those piinciplcs being dtinonstrated, wo may 
use llieiii with more safety, Tiierefore, if, here- 
after i should happen to consider quantities as 
made up of particics, or should Use littld.v^arve 
lines for right ones ; 1 would not be undaftfipod to 
mean indivisibles, but evanescent divisible' quan- 
tities; not the sums and ratios of ileferkninate 
pari'c, hut always the limits of sums and ratios; 
and that the force of such demoiistrntiofis always 
depends on the method laid down iu the foregoing 
lemmas. 

Terhaps it may be objeotcfl, that there is no 
qltiinate proportion of evanr.'sccut quantities, be- 
cause the proportion, before the quantities have 
vanished, is not the ultiiuate, and, when they are 
vanished, is none. But hv the <ame argument it 
may be alleged, that a body arriving at a certain 
place, and there stopping, has no ultimate velo- 
city ; because the velocity hi fore the body comes 
to tbe place is not its ultimate velordty; when it is 
arrived, it has none. But the answer is easy : for 
by the ultimate volocitv is meant that with which 
the body is moved, neither before it arrives at its 
place and the motion ceases, nor after ; but at tlig 
very ins^t it arrives; that is, that velocity with 
which tWbody arrives at its la^t place, and with 
which the motion ceases. And in like manner, 
by the ultimate ratio of evanescent quantities is to 
be understood the ratio of the quantities, not be- 
fore they vanish, nor afterwards, but with which 
they vanish* In like manner, the first ratio of 
nascent quantities is that with which they begin 
to be. And the first <«rlast sum is that with which 
they begin and cease to be (or to 'be augmented 
and diminished). There is a limit which the ve- 
locity at tbe end of tho motion may attain, but 
not exceed; and this is the ultimate velocity. 
And there is the like finiit in all quantities ahd 
proportions that begin and cease to be. And, 
since fnoh Hnuta are ceitaite and definite, to 
detenuine the same U a problem strictly gbome- 
tricAl. But whatever is geometrical we maybe 
allowed to ttiake use of jn determining and de- 
monstrating any other thing that is likewise geo- 
mcu'jcah 

It may be'also objected, that if tbe nitimaie 
ratios gf evfuwscegt quantities are given, their 
tiltifoate^^^^tudes will be also given; and so 
aU qftentitiea.irill cootist.pf indivislbieii wbicb f$ 
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contrary to wbat Eoclid has demoiistrateJ con« 
coming fncuinineiiflurablt'Sf in tho 10th book of bis 
Elements. But this objection is founded on a false 
supposition. For those ultimate ratios with which 
quantities vanish are not truly the ratios of ulti- 
mate quantities,' but limits towards which the 
ratios of quantities decreasing continually ap- 
proach.” 

Lkm. 11. If in any figure A ac E (PI. 199, fig. !•) 
terutinautl by the right line Aa, AK,and the curve 
o c K. there lie inscribed any number of paratlelo- 
graiiis A6t Be, Cd, &c. comprehended under equal 
bases, AB, BC, CD, &c. and the sides Bb, Cc, Dd, 
&c. parallel to one side Aa of the iighre ^ and the 
parallelograms a K b c m,e M n, &c. are 
completed. Thr-n if fre breadth of these paral- 
lelograms bff supposed to be dimiuislied, and their 
number augment^ ininJinUum; the ultimate ratios 
which the inscribed figure A K & L c M d D, the 
circumscribed figure k alh mendo B, and cur- 
viliriear figure A abc dB, wiM have to one an- 
other, am ratios of equality.— For the difierence of 
the inscribed and citvumscribed figutvs is the sum 
oftiu* paralfelugranis K ^ M 1^ that is, 
(from the equality of all their basesjt. the rectan- 
gle under one of their bases K //,'v«nd the sum of 
their altitudes A oj that is, the rectangle A B ^ a. 
But this rectangle, because its brcaxitii A B is sup- 
posed diminished in infinitum, bocumes less than 
any given space. And ttiery^fure by lem. K the 
figures inscribed and circumscribed become iilti- 
niatcly equal the one to the other; and much 
mure will the interme<liate curvilinear figure be 
ultimately equal to either. 

liSai. 111. The same ultimate ratios arc also 
ratios of equality, when the breadths AB, BC, CD, 
&c, of the parallelograms arc uue(|iial, and are all 
diminished in The demonstration of 

this dilTers but little from that of the tbriner. 

In his succeeding lemmas sir Isaac goes on to 
prove, in a manner similar to the above, that the 
ultimate ratios ot the sine, chord, and tangent of 
arcs infinitely diminished, are ratios of equality, 
and therefore that in ail our reasonings about these 
we may safely use the one for the other :*«t hat the 
ultimate form of* evam-scent triangles made by the 
arc, chord, and tangent, is that of similitude, and 
their ultkpate ratio is that of equality ; and hence, 
in reasonings about ultimate ratios, weynay safely 
use the triangles for each other, whethoKiade with 
the sine, the arc, or the tangent.«<-He then shows 
«oinc prapei'ties of the ordinates of curvilinear 
figures ; and proves that the spaces which a lioily 
describes by any finite force urging it, whether 
that force is determined and immutable, or is cuu- 
titi.ua] ly gpgm< 2 nter] or continually diminished, 
are, in the very beginning of Uie motion, one to 
the other in. ^e duplicate ' ratio of the poweiw. 
And, lastly, having addexl some flemonstrattoiis, 
concemiog the evnnesevnee of angles of contact, 
lie proceeds to lay down the mathematical part of 
Bis systedl^ an^ which depends on the following 
theoreoss* 

Tubob. I. ataos which revolving bodies 
describe by mdii drawn to an immoveablu centre 
of fence, wl^j^ theaejorie immoveabie planes, and 
aie.prO|^n%onal tio the times in which they are 
descHhed^Por,. apgpiosc the to be divided 
into equal parts* eed in the first phrt of that time, 
let the body by its innat^lbrce describe the right 
line AB (fig. in the second part of tliat tioi^ 
the some would, bylaws h if net bMered, proceed 
iliiectly Co «jploiilf the line Bs;s;Ai|i so Uiat by the 
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tadii AS. HS,rS, drawn to'thq^ntre, the ^aal 
areas ASB, BS c, would be described. But inieil 
,tl|e body is arrived at'B, suppose the centripetal 
force acts at once with a great impulse* and, turn- 
ing aside thebody from thpiight Itoe Be, compels 
it afterwards to continue its motion along th^ right 
line BC* Draw c (J parallel to BS, meeting BC in 
C; and at the end of the Rpcond j'art of the time, 
the body, by cor. 1. of the haws, will he found in C, 
in the same plane with the triantle ASB. Join 
SC; and because SB and c C are yrarallrl, the tri- 
angle SBC will be equal to the triangle SBC, and 
thercibre also to the triangle SAB. By the like 
argument, if the centripetal furr'c arts siirees«.ivol 3 r 
in C, D, £, &c. and makes the body iu each single 
particle of time to describe the right lfiie.s CD, 
DK, £F, &c. they will all lie in ihr same plane ; 
and the triaiiglr SCO nill be equal to the triangle 
SBC, and SJ>E to SCD, and SEF to SDE. And 
tlicrelorc, in rqual times, equal nrc'as aredc'seribed 
in one imnuivcahle plane ; and, by coniposiitron, 
0113 ” sums SADS, SAFS, of those areas arc, one to 
the other, as the times in which they arc describ- 
ed. Now, let the number of thi»se triangles be 
augmented, and their si;«e dimiiiished inhJinitUfn ; 
and then, by the preceding h'lninas, their iilti- 
niatc jifriiiieler AI>F will be a curve lint*; and 
therefore the centripetal force by which the body 
IS perpetually drawn back from the tangent of this 
curve will act conlitiually; ami aii 3 ‘ dcfirribcd 
areas SADS, SAFS, w hirh are always i<ropurtional 
to the limes of deirriplion, will, in this case also* 
be proportional to tho'^e times. Q. I'. D. 

Cf)R. I. The voloriiy of a body attrcicted to- 
wards an immoveable centre, in spaces void of 
resistanrn, is reciprocally as the perpendicular let 
fall from that centre on the right line which toucb< s 
Hie uihii. For the vt looitics in these places A, 
B, C, D, E, are as the ba.scs AB, BC, DE, EF, of 
equal triangles ; and thc'Sti bases arc reciprocally 
as tlie prr;>eiidiculars let fall upon them. 

CoK. 3. If the chords A 13, BC, of two arcs 
successively described in eqital times by the same 
body, ill spaces voiil of v.'sistanre, are completed 
into a parallelogram ABCV, and the diagonal ItV 
of this )>arallclograin, in the position which it ul- 
tiinatciy acquires whdn those arcs are diminished 
in infinUnm, is produced botli ways, it Will pass 
through the centre of force. " 

Con. 3. If the chordB AB* BC, and DE, EF, of 
arcs described in equal times, in spaces void of 
resistance, are completed into the parallelograms 
ABCVgt'DEFZ, the forces in B and F* are cue to 
the other in the ultimate ratio of the diagonals 
BV, £Z, when those arcs are diminished in 
Itmu For the motions BC and EF of the body (by 
cor* 1. of the laws), are compouuded of the mo- 
tions Be, BV and E/, EZ ; but BV and EZ, which 
are equal to O and =: F/, in the demonstration of 
this proposition, were generated by the impuHes 
of the centripetal force in B aqd E, and are thei'e- 
fore proportional to thos^ impulses. 

Cor, 4. The forces by which bodies, in spaces 
void of resistance, ore drawn back from rectilinear 
motions, atid turned into- ctii^ili near orbits, are 
one to another as tbo versed aines of area describ- 
ed in equal times; owhioh versed sines tend to the 
centre of force, and bisect ^'chords When these 
arcs are dimiaisbed to infinity. Foar auch versed 
«iiics arc the kalv&a of the diagonals fiiontiancd in 
cor. 3* - 

CoR, 5. And fberefom fliose forces are to toe 
fierce of gravity, as cImi said wrsed sines to the 

B £ ^ 
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tersed sines perpendicular to'the^orison of tliose 
purebolic arcs which pj^e^tjies d^cribe in the 
same time. - % 

Cob. 6 , And the same things do -all hold good 
(by cor. 5. of tl?ie lawe^when. the planes in which 
the bodies ore tnoyed, together with the centres 
of force^ which arcsplaced in those planes, are not 
at test, bttt jaovtf;^ ouiformly foi^urd in r'tjiht 
lines. 

Tif ESOR. n, 'Everybody that moves in any curve 
lio^> described in a plane, and, by a radius drawn 
to a point either iinniovealilc or moving forwarti 
with an nuifurm rectilinear motion, describes t^buut 
that point areas pruportionai to LiiO times, is 
nrgerl by a ceiitripelal force directed to tiiat 
jK>irit« . 

Case t. For every body that moves in a curve 
line is (by law 1.) turned aside from its rectilinear 
coun^e by the action of some force that impels it; 
and that force by wblrh the body is turned off from 
its rectilint'iir course, and marie to do-seribo in 
equal times t)ic IcH'-t (.qua! triangles SAP*, >^BC, 
SCD, &c. about the immoveable point S, (by 
Trop. 40. E. 1. and law 12.) acts in the plnco H ac- 
cunitng to tlie direction of a line pavallcl to C ; 
that is, in the direction of tlic line BS; aud in the 
place C according to the direction of a line 
parallel to d D, that is, in the direction of the line 
CS, &c.; and therctore acts always in the dircc- 
tiitn of lines tending to the immoveable point S. 
Q. E. D. 

C\SE tl. And (by* cor. 5. of the laws) it is in- 
diftWent v'licibcr the superficies in which a body 
describes a curvilinear figure be quicjiccnt, or 
moves together with the body, the figure (b -i^'rib- 
cfl, and its point S, uniformly forward in right 
dines. 

CoR. 1. In iion.rcMisting spaces or mediums, If 
the mens are not pnipurtiunal to the times, the 
forces are not directed to the point in which tim 
radii meet; but deviate tlieicfmm in co•^^€quentin, 
or towards the parts to whitdi the Kiotioii is di- 
rected, if the de.soriptioti of the areas is acccLcrat- 
od; bat in ttniecedenlin if retarded. 

CoR. And even in rcsijitiiig mediums, if the 
deitcription of the areas is accelerated, the ilirec- 
tions of the forces deviate from the point in which 


or, according to oor. 2. of the laws, compounded 
of several forces), wc subduct (bet wbofc^cei[era« 
tivc force by which the other body is urged; the 
whole remaining force by which the, first body 
is urged Will "tend the other body T, iU 
centre. 

And iBca verta, if the remaining force tendf 
nearly to the other body T, those, areas wiiL: >0 
nearly proportional to the times. 

If the body L, by a radius d^a^yn to the other 
body T, describes areas, which, compared with the 
times, are very unequal, and that other body T be 
cither al n>st, or moves uniformly forVvard in a 
right line, the action of the centripetal force tend- 
ing to that other body XaIs either none at all, or 
it is mixed and cotnbfl||^ with very puwerfol 
actions of other foi*ccs : and the whole force coim- 
|>ounded of them ail, if they are many, <s directed 
to another (im moveable or moveable) centre. 
The same thing obtains when tlic other body is 
aetuaU'd by any other motioq whatever; provided 
that ceiiiripctil force is tahen which remains after 
subdactiiig that whole force acting upon that other 
body T. 

SCHOLIUM. 

Brcausc tbc^cquabie description of areas in- 
dicates that a croiurc is respected by that* force 
with which the body is most aftected, and by 
which it is drawn baede from its rccrilinear mo- 
tiom and retained in its orbit, we may always 
belpfow*cd to use the equable description of 
areas as an indication of a cciitrc about which 
all circular motion is performed in free spaces. 

The OR. IV. The cetitnpctal forces oi bodies 
which by equable motions describe di^erent cir- 
cles, tend to.the^ntrcs of the same circles ; and 
are one to the other the squares of the arcs 
described in equal times applied to the radii of 
circles.— For these forces tr,nd to the centres 
of tl>e circles, (l)y thcor. 9. and oor. 2, theoi*. 1.) 
and are to one anothe r us tiie vci’^ed sinrs of ihe 
least arcs described in equal tiiuois, (by cor. 4. 
theor 1.) that is, as the squares of the same arcs 
applied to the diainetcjrs of the circles, by one of 
the lemmas; and therefore, since those sues are 
as arcs described in any equal times, and the 
diameters are os the radii, tho forces will be as 


the radii meet, lowaids the parts to which the 
motion tends. 

SCHOLIUM. 

, A body may l»o urged by a centripetal force 
compounded of several forces. In ivlijch case the 
meaning of the proposition is, that the force wliicli 
results out of all tends to the point S. But if any 
force acts perpclually in the direction of lines 
perpendicular to the described surface, this fuice 
will make the body to deviate from the plane of 
its motion, but will neitlier ung;n%nit mn' diminish 
the quantity of ttie described surface ; and is 
therefore not id be neglected in the couiposition 
;of forces. 

*' Tueor. UT. Every l)ody that, by n rarVnis drawn 
to the centre -of another .body, howsgever moved, 
Aeturibes areas about that centre proportional to 
Is urged by a forco CQinpoutided of t|ic 
v.^h^pctal fqroce tending to that, other body, and 

S lier at^relcrativc force by which that other 
[iljp^ed.>^l'be demojiitinlion of tbti is a 
C0it$e^nce of the tlieorcm iinrn^Uiijte|y 

^ the am botly L, by a railius dwtti;te 
rbody T, jd|iescribe.s areas prdportic^ io 
ii^ jtbe whole fiiroc by 

f tiii Ugit fotce ii 


the squares of any arcs described in. the same 
time, apnli^ to the radii of the circles. £. D. 

Cor. |Kherefore, since those arcs are as the 
velocities^ the bodies, the centripetal forces are 
in a ratio compounded of the duplicate .ratio of 
the velocities directly, and of the simple sgtio of 
the radii iifvertely. ; 

Coa. 2. And since, the periodic times arc in a 
ratio compounded of the ratio of the - radii di- 
rectly, nno the ratM» of the velocftiea inversely; 
the centripetal forces gre in a ratia compounded 
jof the ratio of the radiidirectiy> and the dupUcate 
ratio of the periodic tim' s inversely. 

Whence, if the periodic tunes are equal, 
aoA th^ velocities therefore as the radjii, the 'Cen- 
tripetal fortes wiil^e at^ as the radii; and the 
contrary^ 

Cbn^^^r'lf the periods rimes and the velocitiei 
arc both iaithe snb^tpficate ratio the 
the if^tripetgl forces will be'equai'gmottgtheiii!- 
acivet; gnadiecontwiry.* . 

‘ CoRvd. If the jpeiriemic times are astlie. radi|r 
'and therefore velocities cqiud* the eestrincfegl 
^forces wiU hfi mciproeeliy as the fnivti m the 
conprat^^ti^" ^ . i 

Cofu fib. Ifi&ep«fio<hctim«farf inthoaesqwr 
l^afd nttio «f Ifg ladii, and thcrcforrtIurVm- 
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fitlei fcdprocally in tb« siibdopficate ratio of the 
radii, tlie centripetal forces will be in the dupli- 
cate ratio of the' radii inversely; aud the contrary. 

Con, 7. And universally, if the periodic time. is 
as any power R" of the radius R,anrd therefore 
the velocity reciprocally as the power R"— of 
the radius, the centripetal force will ^ recipro- 
cally as the power Rm— « of the radius; and the 
contrary. 

Cor. 8. The same things al( hold concerning tlie 
times, the velocities, and forces, by whidi bodies 
describe tbe similar parts of any similar figures, 
that ^ ha^ their centres in a similar position 
within those figures, as appears by applying the 
demonstrations of the^recediog cases to those. 
And the application iRasy, by only substituting 
the equable description ot areas in the place of 
equable motion, and using the disUnccs of the 
bodies from the centres instead of the radii. 

Co a. 9. From the same dcraonstrution it like- 
wise follows, that tj^e arc which a body ftniform- 
ly^revolving in a circle by means of a given cen- 
tripetal force describes in any time, is a mean 
proportional betwesn the diameter of the circle, 
and the space which tlie same body, f-lling by 
the same given force, would descend through in 
the sftme given time. 


By means of the preceding proposition, and its 
corollaries (says sir Isaac), we may discover the 
proportion of a centripetal force lo any other 
known force, such as that of gravity. l^Wf a 
body by means of its gravity revolves in a mrcle 
concentric to the earth, tins gravity is the cen- 
tripetal force of that body. But from the dc'icent 
of heavy bodies, the time of one entire revolu- 
tion, as well as tiie arc described in any given 
time, is given (by cor. 9. of tftis theorem). And 
by such proposition Mr. iftygciis, in his excellent 
book De Horologio Oscillacorio, has compared 
the force of gravity with the centrifugal forces 
of revolving bodies. 

I'he preceding proposition may also be demon- 
strated ill tlie following manner, lii any circle 
suppose a polygon to be inscribed of any number 
of sides. And if a body, moved with a given ve- 
locity along the sides of the polygon, w reflected 
from the circle at the several angular points ; the 
force with which, at every reflection it strikes the 
circle, wfll be as its velocity; and therefore the 
sum of the forces, in a given time, wlUe as tliat 
^ velocity wd t{^e number of reflectiona coojunctly, 
'.that is, (if the species of the polygon be given), 
M the. length described iu that given time, and 
increased or diminished in the ratio of the same 
length to the radius of the circle; that is, as the 
square of that length applied to the radius ; and 
therefore, if the polygon, by having its sides di- 
minished in ttifinituvi, coincidea with tlic circlcf as 
the square of the arc described hi; a given time 
applied to the radius. This is the centrifugal 
force, with which the body impels the circle; 
and to v^ch the contrary force, wherewith the 
circle continually repels the body towards the 
centre, f» equa|.^ 

.spa th«]^^ptttieipfes hangs the whole of sic 
Ime KeWite’s mmUtemadca^ phiiqtophy* He 
shows 'Mw to find the- centre to which ihe 
forces Impeding any body are directed, havihg 
the votoewy of tluBL body^^if^ -* and finds .the 
centrifugal force to be. i^wayi as the versed sine 
ctf the aaKent arc dhtmy, andtas the^square of 
the rime inversely, or directly as the square of 
the velocity, and ‘inversely a* die chord of the 
■ascent arc. FiWm Cjbese premisei he deduces the 
method of finding centrij^tal forcu.directed 


to any given point when the body revoimJn a 
circle; and this whether the reel ral poinjfrJdlk'ar 
or at an immense disjtance; so that all tl^ ltnee 
tlrawn from It may be takeft for fiarallels.. llie 
same thing he shows with regard to bojSjS'rfe- 
velving m spir.^l9, dfjpscs, hyimbotts. or'para- 
bolat.^lfeyiiig the figures i f ihc orliits givw; he 
vhows also how to find the velocities and inovii,^ 
powers; and, in short, tohes «li the most difiicuS 
problems relating lo rhe ccle^-'ial bodies wiifi »ii 
astonishing degree of n>,iiljcm;itical skill ‘I’hese 
ppoblems and demonstraiu-tis ai e ail contained in 
the first book of rhe Trlncipia : but to i.'ive an 
account of them here would far exceed our linuts* 
neither would ir.;iny of them be intcliigibio, ex- 
cepting to first-rate mralicmaiiciang. 

In the second book, .fir hanc treats of ihr pro- 
perties of fluids, and their powers of rc4i.w.iucc • 
and here he lays down such principles as entirely 
overthrow tJie doctrine of Ves Cartel's vonkes, 
which was the fasliiouahle system in Jiis time. 
In the third book he begins pr.rticularly to treat 
of the natural phenomena, and apply them to rhe 
matiicmatical principles formerly dcrKonstratCil - 
and, as a nccei»<^^ary prelin'in.irv to this part, he 
lays down tJie following rules' for reasoiuaB- In 
liatiiral pluIo,opIiv'. * 

1. We are to admit no more causes of natural 
things than such as are botJi true and sufficient to 
explain tlieir natural appearances. 

2. Therefore to the same iiatnr.?l cfTccts we 
must always assign, ay far as possible, tJie same 
cauwcs. 

^ S. TJie qualities of bodies vrhich admi'r neither 
mtcnjfou nor remission of degrees, and wJucJi are 
found to belong to ail bodies within the reacli of 
our experiments, are to be e.«;tcemcd the universal 
qualities of all Jiodics whatsoever. 

4. In experimental philosopJiy, we are to look 
upon propositions collected by general imluciiou 
from piienomeiia as accurately or very nearly 
true, noi\/itlistand}n» any contrary hynmhevei 
that may be imagined, till such time as other 
phenomena occur, by which they may cither be 
made more accurate, or liable to exceptions. 

The phenomena first considered are, 1. That 
the satellites of Jupiter, by radii drawn to the 
centre of their primary, dcscrilie areas propor- 
tional to the times of their description ; and that 
their periodic limes, the fixed stars being at rest. 
are in the sesquiplicate ratio of their distancea 
from; its centre. 2. The same thing is likewise < 
observed of the phenomena of Satin n y. The 
five primary planets, Mercury, Venus, Mars, 
Jupiter, and Saturn, with their several orbits, en- 
compass the sun. 4. The fixed stars being sup- 
posed at rest, the periodic times of the five pri- 
mary planets, and of the earth, about the sun. 
are in the sesquiplicate propoition to their mean 
distances from the sun. 5. The primary planets, 
by radii drawn to ilio earth, describe areas no ' 
ways proportionable to the times: bat the areas 
which they deoenbe by radii drawn to'lthe sun 
VC proporrional to the times, of descripripn. 6. 
The moon, by a radius drawn iq tlic centre of 
the earu^ ooicrfbes an area 'proportional, to the 
tune of dcKrtpiion. All these nh^homebis are 
undeniable from astronomical .obserirationsy and 
arc expIainM at large under the .article AaVao- 
KOMY. The' mathematical demossfrations are 
next applied sir haac Newtoo in ths foRowing 
propoeitipns. ' ’ ^ 

Prop. L. Tte^ forces by which the satellites- 
/npiter jrc contimially drawn otf from rectiftqeair 
mOtions» and^f Staibed in their proper orbit, 
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to the centre of that planert are reciprocally becomes, at the very surface of the earth,' e^iai 
as squares of the distances of those satellites to the force of ffravity which we observe in heavy 
from that centre, ^^llie former part of this pro- bodies there. And therefore (by rule 1. and 2.) 
position app^t 6 from tlieor. 2. or 3. and the latter the force by^thich the moon is retained in its 
from 6. of, theor 5. ; and the same thing we orbit is that very same force which we con.mOnly 
arc to Understand of the satellites of Saturn. call gravity. For were gravity another force dir* 

Paop. 11. The forces by which the primary ferent from that, then bodies de'^ceuding to the 
planets are continually drawn olF from rectilinear earth with the joint impulse of both fr>rces 
motions, and retained in their proper orbits, tend would fall with a double velocity, and, in the 
to the sun , and arh reciprocally as the squares of snace of one second of lime, would describe 
the distances from the sun’s centre. The former Paris feet ; altogether against ex|>erience. 
pai t of this proporittoii is manifest from phe- The demonstration of this proposiiion may be 
nomenon d. just mentioned, and from theor. 2. ; mure diflTusely explained alter the following r.*an- 
tbe tatter from phenuincnon 4. and cor. 6. of ncr. Suppose several moons to revolve about 
thei>r. 4. But this part vf the proposition is with the earth, as in the systcnii of Jupiter or Saturn* 
great accuracy dcducible from the quiescence of the periodic times of those moons would (by the 
the aphelirn points. For a very small aberration argument of inductiuii) observe the same law 
from the reciprocal duplicate proportion would which Kepler found to t btain among the plarets; 
produce a motion of the apsides, sensible in every and therefore their centripetal forces woi Id be 
single revolution, and in many of them cnor- reciprocally as the squ.ires of the distances horn, 
moubly great. the centre of the earth, by Prpp. 1 . Now, if the 

Prop. III. The force by which the moon is re- lowest of these were very small, and were so near 
tained in its orbit tends towards the earth ; and the earth as almost to touch the tops of the high- 
is reciprocally as the square of the distance of its est mountains, the centripetal force thereof, re- 
place from the centre of the earth. The former taining it in its orbit, would be veiy nearly equal 
part of this proposition is evident from pheuom. to the weights ofany terrestrial bodies that should 
€. and theor. 2. ; the latter from phenom. (>. and be found upon the tops of these mountains* ; as- 
theor. 2. or 0. It is also evident from the very may be known from the foregoing calculation, 
slow motion of the moon’s apogee; which, in 1’hercfore, if the same little moon should bede* 
every single revolution, amounting but to 3° 3' in sert^ by its centrifugal force that carrii-s it 
tonte^enthy may be neglected: and this more fully throHh its orbit, it would de^^cend to the cartli ; 
appears from the next proposition. siod that with the same velocity as heavy bodic» 

Prop. IV. The moon gravitates towards the do actually descend with upon the tops of those 
earth, and by the force of gravity is continually very mountains, because of the equality of forces 
drawn o£F from a rectilinear motion, and retained that oblige them both to descend. And if ihc 
in its orbit.— The mean distance of the moon force by which th^t lowest moon would descend 
from the e.nh in the syzigies in scmidiamecers of were diflereiit from that of gravity, and if that 
the latter, is about dOi." Let us assume the mean moon were to gravitate towards the earth, as we 
distance of 61) semidiameters in the syzigies; and find terrestrial bodies do on the tops of moun- 
auppose one revolution of the moon in respect of tains, it would then descend with twice the velo- 
thc died stars to be completed in il7\ 71 *. 43^, as city, as being impelled by both tliese forces cou- 
astronoii ers have determined j and the circum- spiring togeth»*r. Therefore, since both these 
ference of the earth to amount to 123,249,600 forces, that is, the gravity of heavy bodies, and 
Paris feet. Now, if we imagine the moon, dc- the centrir»etal forces of the moons, respect the 
prived of all motion, to he let go, so as to descend centre of the earth, and are rimilar and equal be- 
towa^d^ the earth with the impulse of all that tween themselves, they will (by rule 1. and 2.) 
force by which it is retained in iis orbit, it will, iiave the same cause. And therefore the force 
in the space of one minute of time, dercribe in its 'vhicU iciaiits the moon in its orbit, is that vory 
fall Paris feet. For the versed sine of that three which we commonly call gravity; because 
arc which the moon, in the space of one minute otherwise, this little muon at the top of a moun- 
Qf time; describes by its mean motion at the di^- tain must either be without gravity, or fall twice 
tanee of 60 semidiameters of the earth, is nearly ns swiftly as heavy bodies use to do. 

15|^ Paris feet ; or more accurately, 15 feet I inch Having thus demonstrated that the moon is re/* 
and one line Wlierefore since that force, in taiued in its orbit by its gravitation towards the 
approaching to the earth, increases in the re- earth, it is easy to apply the same demoustration 
cjj^cal duplicate proportion of the distance; to the motions of the other sccondaiy planets, 

. and, upon that account, at the surface of the of the primary planets round the sun, and 
earth is 60 x 60 times greater than at the moon ; thus to show that gravitation prevails throughout 
a bi»dy in our regions, falling with that farce, the whole creation ; after which, sir Isaac pro- 
ought, In the space of one minue of time, to dc- ceeds to show from the aame principles, that the 
senbe 60 x 60 x 15J. Paris feet; and in the space heavenly bi>di»s gravitate towards < ach other, and 
of one second of time to describe of those contain different quantities of matter, oed^ave dif- 
feet or, more accurately, 15 feet 1' inch, 1 line 4. ft$rent densities in proportion to their bulks* 

' And #itii this very force we actually find that Pbop. V. Ail bodies gravitate towards every 
bpdtiM here on earth do really descend.— For a planet; and the weights of bodies to'ards t^ 
possum oscillating seconds m the latitude of same planet;* at cquajl distances froiMfs centre* 
PanlV'^il I’e three Paris feet and 8| lines in a(^ ptpportionai to the quantities of 'matter they 
« -Mf. Htiygcns has i b^erved. ' And the r^Uin. It has been confirmed by many expe'ri- 
which a heavy body describes by fafting ments, that all sorts, of heavy bodies (allowaace 
6f time, is to half the length of the being made for the inequality of retardation by* 
in thb^dupHcate ratio of the ctreumf^- some small resistance of the air) descend to the 
circle and is ther^rre earth e^ual heights in equal tidies; and that 

t theft, 1 line {. And ther^oW|B^* cquali^ of times, we may distinguish to a great 
'tfid «&ooii is retained in its otiifc hecuraby by .thd help of penduiumi. Sir Isaacs 
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Wflvtoit tried the silver, lead, glass, 

iand, common salt, wood, water, and wheat. He 
provided two wooden boxes, round and equal, 
filled the one with wood, and suspended an equal 
weight of gold in the centre of oscillation of the 
other. The boxes hanging by equal threads of 
1 1 feet, made a couple of pendulums, periectly 
equal in weight and figure, and equally receding 
the resistance of the air. And placing the one by 
the other, be observed them to play together for* 
wards and backwards, for a long time^with equal 
vibrations. . And therefore the quantity of matter 
in the gold was to the quantity of matter in the 
wood, as the action of the motive force (oreiV 
motrife/ upon all the gold, to the action of the same 
upon all the wood; that is, as the weight of the 
one to the weight of the other. And the like hap- 
pened in the other bodies. By these experiments, 
in bodies of the same weight, he could manifestly 
have discovered a dilTerence of matter less than 
the thousandth part of the whole, had any such 
been. But, without all doubt, the nature of gra- 
vity towards the planets, is the s*tme as towards 
the earth. For, should we imagine our t'rrcstrial 
bodies removed to the orb of the inooii, and there, 
together with the moon, deprived of all motion, to 
be tel go, so as to fall together towards the earth ; 
jt is certain, from what we have demonstrated be- 
fore, that, in equal limes, they would describe 
equal spaces with the moon, and of consequ^ce 
arc to the moon, in quantity of matter, as tflhir 
weights to its weight. Moreover, since the satel- 
lites of Jupiter perform their revolutions in times 
which observe the susqui plicate proportion of their 
distances from lupiter's centre, their accelerative 
gravities towards Jupiter will be reciprocally as 
the squares of their distance from Jupiteris cen- 
tre; that is, equal at equal distances. And there- 
fore, these satellites, if supposed to fall towards 
Jupiter from equ.il heights, would describe ecjual 
spaces in equal times, in like manner as heavy 
bodies do on our earth. And by the same argu- 
ment, if the circumsolar planets weix? supposed to 
be let fall at equal distances from the sun, they 
would, in their descent towards the sun, describe 
equal spaces in equal times. But forces, which 
equally accelerate unequal bodies, must be as 
those bodies ; that is to say, the weights of the 
planets towaixis the sun must be as their quanti- 
ties of matter. Further, that the weights of Ju- 
piter and of his satellites towa«ris the sun are pro- 
portional to the several quantities of tludr matter, 
appears from the exceeiling regular motions of 
the satellites. For if some of iliose bodies were 
more strongly attraett^d to the sun in proportion 
to their quantity of matter than others, t lie motions 
of the satellites wonM be disinibed by that in- 
equality of attraction. If, at equal distances from 
the snn, any sateUite, in proportion to the quan- 
tity of its matter, did gravitate towaids the sun, 
with a force greater than Jupiter in proportion to 
bis, according to any given proportion, suppose 
of d to e ;• > then the distance between the centre 
of the sun and of the satilHte's orbit would be al- 
ways greatemhata the distance between the centres 
of the suii'ljpl'Of Jupiter nearly in the subdupli- 
cate of that fn^ortion. And if tbe satellite gravi* 
tated towards the sun with a foroe- less in the . 
ptoportfon of e to d, the distance of the centre of 
the satellite's orb from the sun would be less than 
the distance of the reiitre of Jupiter's from^ibe 
•an in the subduplicateof.the same proportlob^ 
Therefore, if at equal distiuicei’ifrbm the sun, ttsh- 
ficeclerative gravity auy MilUte towante 
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sun were greater or less than the aecderatiAlf 
gravity of Jupiter tuwanls the sun but bj^ 
part of the whole gravity;^ the digtmice of ilwi 
centre of the sateUite’s orbit from the sun would 
be greater or less than the distance.' of 
from the suii by part of the wbqU* distange} 
that is, by a fifth part of the distance of the -fit- 
most satellite from the centre of Jupiter j an ec« 
centricity of the orbit which would be vciy sensi- 
ble. But the orbits of the saielHtes arc coiictn- 
trie to Jupiter; therefore the accelerative gravi- 
ties of Jupiter, and of all its satellites, towards 
the sun, are equal among themseivt-s. And by 
the same argument, the weight of Saturn and of 
his aatellites towards the sun, at equal distances 
from the sun, are as their several quantities of 
matter; and the weights of the and of the 
earth towards the snn, are either none, or art'u- 
rately pro^xirtional to the masses of mutter which 
they contain. 

But further, the weights of all the parts of every 
planet towards any other planet are one to anothet 
as the matter in the several parts. For if some 
parts gravitated more, others less, than in propor- 
tion to the quantity of their matter ; then the 
whole planet, according to the sort of parts with 
which it most aboniuis, would gravitate more Or 
less than In proportion to the quantity of matter 
in the whole. Nor is it of any moment whether 
these parts are ext^Tnal or inlernal. For if, as an 
instance, we should imagine the terrestrial bodiei 
with us to be raised up to the oib of the moon, to 
be there compared with its body ; if the weights of 
such bodies were to the wci^j^hts of the external 
parts of the moon as the quantities of matter in 
the one and in the other respectively, but to the 
weights of the internal parts in a greater or less 
proportion ; then likewise the weights of those 
bodies would be to the weight of the whole moon ■ 
in a greater or Ics-s proportion ; against what we 
have shewed above. 

Cor. 1. Hence the weights of bodies do not 
depend upon their forms and textures. For if the 
weight scould be altered with the foiTns,thcy would 
be greater or less according to the variety of forms 
in equal matter ; altogether against experience. 

Cor. 2. ITnivcrsally, all bodies about the earth 
gravitate towards the earth ; and the weights of 
all, at equal distances from the earth's centre, are 
as the quantities of matter which they severally 
contain. This is the quality of all bodies within 
the reach of our cxpeiimcnrs i and therefore (by 
rule 3.) to be affirmed of all boshes wiiatsi>evei. 
If ether, or any other body, were cither altogether 
void^qf gravity, or were to gravitate less in propor- 
tion to Its quantity of matter; then, because (ac- 
cording to Aristotle, Des Cartes, and ethers) there 
Is no difference betwixt that and other bodies, but 
in mere form of matter, by a successive change 
from form to form, it might be changed at l i&t 
into a body of the same condition with those which 
gravitate most in propoition to their quantity of 
matter; and, on the other hand, the heaviest bo- 
dies, acquiring the first form of chat body, mi^hc 
by degrees quite lose their gravity. And there- 
fore the weights would depend upon the forms of 
bodies, and with those forms rnigh't be changed; 
contrary tq what was proved ib the preceding 
ooroHary. ' ’ ' , , 

Cor. 3. AU spaces are not equally faU« For 
if zX\ spaiqea were equally full, then the sfifcific 
gravity of the fiuid which fills the region of the 
.Mdry,eA''aqQCQfil;,of the extreme density of the mat- 
nothing shore of the specific gmhy 
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«f qukl^sAver or gotd| or any ^ber the mo6t dense 
body i and therefore, neither gold, not any other 
body, cottld descencbm air. For bodies do not de- 
scend in fluids, unless fliey are specifically heavier 
than the fluidst And jf the quantity of natter in 
a given space can by any rarefacUon be diminished, 

. vTOi idiuuld hinder a diminution to infinity ? 

Cor. 4. If ' ail the solid particles of all bodies 
arc of the same density, nor can be rarefied with- 
out pores, a void space or vacuum must be 
granted. (By^dies of tlie same density, our au- 
“thor means those wliose wa-a iuertU are in the pro- 
, fioitlon of their bulks.) 

. Paov. VL That there is a power of gravity 
tending to afl bodies, proportional to the several 
^ quantities of matter whlcli they contain. 

That all the planets mutually gravitate one to- 
. wards another, we have proved before; as well 
as that tlie force of gravity toward.? cvCry one of 
them, considered apart, is reciprocally as the 
square of the distance of places from the centre 
of the planet. And thence it follows, that the 
gravity tending towards all the planets is pro- 
jjortional to the matter which they contain. 

Moreover, since all the parts of any planet A 
gravitate towards any other planet B> and the gra- 
vity of every pan is to the gravity of the whole as 
the matter of the part to the matter of the whole; 
and (by law 3.) to every action correciioiids an 
equal re-action : therefore the planet li will, on 
the other hand, gravitate towards all the parts of 
the planet A ; and its gravity towards any one 
pan will be to the gravity towards the whole, a.< 
the matter of the part to the matter of the 
whole'. Q. E. D. 

Cor. 1. Therefore the force of gravity towards 
any whole planet arises from, and is compounded 
of, the ibices of gravity towards all its parts. Mag- 
netic and electric attractions afiord us examples of 
this. For all attraction towards the whole arises 
from the attractions towards the several parts. 
The thing may be easily understood in gravity, if 
we consider a greater planet as formed of a num^r 
of lesser planets, meeting together in one globe. 
For hence it woiild appear that the force of the 
whole must arise from the forces of the com- 
ponent irarts. If it be objected, that, according to 
- this law, all bodies with us must mutually gravi- 
tate one towards another, whereas no such gravi- 
tation any where appears; it is answered, that, 
fliiiM the gravitation towards these bodies is to 
the gravitation towards the whole earth, as these 
bodies are to the whole earth, the gravitation co- 
wards them must be far less than to fall under the 
observation of our senses. The experiments with 
regard to the attraction of mountains, however, 
have now further elucidated this point. 

Cur. 2. The force of gravity towards the several 
equal particles of any body, is reciprocally as the 
•(]uare of the distance of places from the particles. 

Fkop. Vll. In two spheres mutually gravi- 
'fatiiig each cowards the other, if the matter in 
" '^places on all sides round about and eqoitUstant 
* ' from-flic centres, is similar j the weight of either 
i^ere towards the other will be reciprocally as the 
of the distance between their centres. 

A l^dr^llNimqnstration of this, see the Piineiplft, 

^Hencewe may find andoompbrn'to- 
weights of bodies towards 
^ > >i^’eigbti a)f bodies revolvilig m 
am as the dlameewtof tire 
^ the squavea of ibeir pexkidre 
tuadtbeit wf^waa flip 
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factt of the planets, or at any other dislttnoes' ftofW 
their e^tres, are (by this prop.) greater or less, is 
the reciprocal dupticaie proportion of the distances* 
Thus from the periodic times of Venus, revolving 
about the sun, Iti 324d. leih ; of the utmost cir- 
cumjovial satellite revolving about Jupiter, in I6d. 
16 Ah. ; of the Hoygenian satellite about Saturn in 
15d. ; and of the moon about the earth in 

S'Td. 7h. 43'; compared with the mean distance of 
Venus from the sun, and with the greatest helio- 
centric elongations of the outmost circumjovial sa- 
tellite from Jupiter’s centre, 8' 16"; of the Huy- 
genian satellite from the centre of Saturn, 3' 4"; 
and of the moon from the earth, 10' 33''; by 
computation our author found, that the weight of 
equal bodic.s, at equal distances from the eentrea 
of the sun, of Jupiter, of Saturn, and of the earth, 
towards the suh, Jupiter, Saturn, and the earth, 
were one to another as nvVn respec- 

tively. Then, because as the distances are in- 
creased or diminished, the weights arc diminished 
or increased in a duplicate ratio ; the weights of 
equal bodies towards the sun, Jupiter, Saturn, and 
the earth, at the distances 10000, 097, 791, and 
109, fiom their centres, that is, at their v^ ry su- 
per, ^iciea, will be as lOOOO, 943, 529, hnd 435 re- 
spectively. 

Coil. 2. Hence likewise wc di.scover the quan- 
tity of matter in the several planets. For their 
qtuntities of matter are as the forces of gr.avity at 
eqhal distances from their, centres, that is, in the 
sun, Jupiter, Saturn, and the earth, as 1, 

i6?iB respectively. If the parallax of the sun 
be taken greater or less than 10" 30"', the quantity 
of matter in the earth must be augmented or di- 
minished in the triplicate of that proportion. 

Cob. 3. Hence also we find the densities of the 
planets. For (by prop. 72. book 1.) the weighta 
of equal and similar bodies towards similar spheres^ 
are, at the surfaces of those spheres, as the diame- 
ters of the spheres. And therefore the densities of 
dissimilar spheres are as those weights applied to 
the diameters of the spheres. But the true diame- 
ters of the sun, Jupiter, Saturn, and the earth, 
were one to another as 10000, 997, 791, and 109; 
and the weights towards the same, as 10000, 943* 
529, and 435 respectively; and therefore their 
densities are as 100, 94|, 67, and 400. The den- 
sity of the earth, which comes out by this com- 
putation, docs not depend upon the parallax of the 
SUD, but is det^mined by the parallax of the moon, 
and therefore is here truly defined. The son there- 
fore is a little denser than Jupiter, and Jupiter than 
Saturn, and the oorth four times denser than the 
sun ; for the son;. 'by its great heat, is kept in a 
sort of a rarefied state. The moon also is denser 
than the earth. 

' Co a. 4« The smaller the planets are, they are, 
caterh paribusp of so much the greater density. 
For so the powers of gravity on their several sur- 
faces come nearer to equality. They arc likewise^ 
e<e«cf iv of the greater density ^ they^are 

nearer n> the sun- So Jupiter is more dense chan 
Saturn^ and the earth titan Jupiter, the planeta 
were.to ho placed' at diflerent distt||||» rmm the 
sun, that, mprding 10 their deg||K>f density, 
Kthey ea|oy o greater or l«af$rpportion of 
the 9 tm *0 beat* Our water, if it were removed aa 
ifar as thfrotb of Saturn, would be .eonvert^ into 
ice, and in the orb of .Hercuiy woula qalddy fly 
For the light of the which 

Us heat ts pmpp^ional, is seven times denser in the 
orb of Mercu^than w'uh us ; and by the thermo- 
meter ^ found, tbaai eoveidyidhattolottv 
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immfiier*8ua will inake water boil* Nor are wc to following b.)ok Of the System of the WorWi^’-^i 
doubt, that the matter of Mercury is adapted ao ita ‘ this srcjwid hook he makes great use Of the de^ 
beat, and is therefore more dense than the matter tmo of fluxions, then lately iuTcntied ; for whiwi 
of our earth -, since, in a denser matter, the opcia* ptirpose he lays down the principles of that tbKH 
lions of nature require a stronger beat. * , trine In the Sd lemma, in these wotda: “ Tho 

It is *slwv\n in the scholium of prop. 22. book innnicnt of any ge'iitum is equal to the oKhnwlfl 
2 of the Principia, that, at the height of 200 of each of the generating sides drawn' into the fii'* 
miles above the earth, the air is more rare than dices of th.? puwers those sides, and their 
it is at the superficies of the earth, in the ratio of coeffuiituta conlinnally;” which rule he'demon* 

50 to 0,000000()000()03998,or as 73000000000000 striitcs, and theu adds the following scholium coo- 
to I nearly. And hence the planet Jupiter, re- cerniDg the inveiilioii of that dortriiic: » In a 
volving id a medium of the same density with letter of mine, (saj's he), to Mr. .T. Collins dated 
that superior air, would not lose by tho resistance December 10, U>72, having described a method ♦ 
ol’ the meilium the 1000000th part of its motion of tangents, which I suspected to be the sama 
ill 1000000 years. In the space near tlie earth with Slustus’s method, which at tiiat time was not 
the resistance is produced bnly by the air, ex^- made public ; I suhjoined these words: ‘ This in 
lat^ons, and vapours. When these arc carefully one particular, or rather a corollary, of a general 
exhausted by the air-pump fnmi under the re- method ^liicli extends itself, without any trouble-i 
ceiver, heavy bodies fall within the receiver with «oinc ralciilation, not only to the drawing of tan- 
perfect freedom, and without the least sensible gents to any curve lines, whether geometrical or 
resislaiice; gold itself, and the lightest down, let mecluinical, or any how respecting right lines or 
fall together, will tlescend with e<|ual velocity ; other curves, but also to the resolving other ab- 
aud though tiicy fall through a space of four, six, struscr kinds of problems about the cumture^ 
and eight feet, they will come to the bottom at arras, Iwngihs, centres of gravity of curves, fitc, ; 
the same tinie ; as appears from experiments that nor is it (as Hiiddcn*s method de Maxiiiiis ct 
have often been made. And therefore the coles- Minimis) limited to equations which are free from 
tial regions being perfectly void of air aud ex- surd quantities. This method I have interwoven ^ 
halations, the planets and comets, meeting no with that other of working in equations, by re- ' 
aciisjblo resistance iu these spaces, will coTirinue duclug them to infinite series,’ So far that letter, 
their motions through them for an immense space Aud thete last words relate to a tn atise I com- 
et time. ® posed on that subject in the year 1671.*’ Which, 

On these, and such-like principles, depends at least, is therefore the date of the invention of 
the NewUiniaii Mat!icm.Titical Philosophy. The the doctrine of fluxions. 

author farther bhews how to find the centre to On eutoring u-,.oii tfic 3d book of the Principia, 
which the forces impelling any body arc directed, Newton briefly recapitulates the contents of the 
having ihe velocity of the body given: and finds two former books in thtsc words: “ In the pre- 
that the centrifugal force is always as the versed ceding books 1 have laid down the principlos of 
tine of the nascent arc directly, and as the square philosophy; principles not philosophical, but ma- 
of the velocity, and inversely as. the chord of the thematical; such, to wit, as we may build our 
nascent arc. From these premises he deduces reasonings upon jii philosophical enquiries. These 
the method of finding the centripetal force di- principles arc, the laws and conditions of c^jrtain 
rented to any given point when the body revolves motions, and powers or forces, which chiefly have 
ill a circle ; and this whether the central point be respect to philosophy. Hut lest they should bare 
near hand, or at immense distance ; so that all appeared of themselves, dry and barren, 1 have 
the lines drawn from it may be taken for paral- illustrated thoin here and there with some plulo- 
leU. And he shews the same thing with regard sophical scholiums, giving an account of such 
to bodies revolving in spirals, eclipses, hyperbo- things as are of a more general nature, and 
las, or parabolas. He shews also, having the w*hich philosophy seems chiefly to be founded on j 
Ifigurea of the oibits given, how to find the veloci- such as the density and the resistance of bodies, 
ties and moving powers ; and indeed resolves all spaces void of all matter, and the motion of light 
the most difficult problems relating to the celes- and sounds. It remains, he adds, that from the 
tint bodies with a surprising degree of matbemati- same principles I now demonstrate frame of 
eal' skill. These problems and demonstrations the system of the world. Upon this subject, I 
are all contained iu tlie first book of the Princi- had indeed composed the fid book in a popular 
pia: but an account of them here would neither instbod,-that it might be read by many. But af- 
be generally understood, nor easily comprised in terwards considering that such as had net suffi- 
the limits of this work. ciently entered into the principles coul^ not ea- 

In the second hook, Newtou treats of the pro- sily discern the strength the consequenees, nor 
pcities and motion of fluids, and their powers of lay aside the prejudices to which they had been 
resistance, with the motion of bodies through such many years accustomed ; tberefiire to prevent the 
rtsistiiig medlnms, those resistances being in the disputes which might be raised upon such ac- 
ratio or any powers >'of the velocities; and the counti^ 1 chose to reduce the substance of that 
motions being either made in right lines or corves, boolc into the form of propositions^ in the matbe- 
cr yibr^^ Tike pendutuffis. And here -he do- matical wav, which sliould be read by those only 
^ast'iHH|^h ' principles as entirely overthrow who bad first made themselves masiibrs of the 
■ JDNrit' vortices, which was principle's established in the preceding books.’* 

^the fadiniple system in bis time; conclnding Theptecedingand othorproposittontandeorol- 
the book' srijdk .these wronis i Bo that .the hypo- laries, are proved or illnstrated by-n great variety 
thesis qf VbrtldaS N " utterly in«coDCiloeble 'Wi.th of experiments iu all the great l^ints of physi- 
astroiu^ksal ptkenOfltenU, and father serves to ^ cal astronomy ; rach as, That the motions of the 
^perplex tbeh expladi the heavenly motions.' Hovf planets in the heavens may snbsit.'an exceeding 
these motions are peiforined in tree spaces with- long timet shat tho centre of the system of thC\ 
cut vortices, Wy > W ^derstood by the first wbrld is Inimovealble : that pbo common centra of 
book) and! shaft itin'toa' gravity;i||ftobStaftb,theBmi,«ndallth 0 plaiiets^li 
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tfUmoreable :«*>tbatthe sun is agitated by aperpe^ 
tubi motion, but nether recedes for from the centre 
of gravity of all the planets ; that the planets 
move tu ellipses which have their oonunun focus 
ill the centre of the sun; and, by radii drawn to 
that reutro, they describe areas ruropurtional to the 
times of description : the aphelions and nudes of 
the orbits of the planets are tixt: to find the 
aphe1inn«i eccentricities, and principal diameters 
of the orbits of the planets: that the diurnal 
tious of the planets are unifuriii, and that the li- 
bration of the moon arises from her niuiiial mo- 
tion ! of the proportion between the axes of the 
planeU and the diameters perpendicular to those 
axes : pf the weights of bodies in the different re- 
gions^ of Pur earth : tliat the eipiinootial points go 
baclkwards, and that the earth's axis, by a nuta- 
tion In every annual revolution, twice vibrates to- 
wards the ecliptic, and as often returns to jts for- 
mer position : that all the motions of the moon, 
and all the inequalities of those motions, follow 
from the principles above laid down : of the un- 
equal motions of the satellites of Jupiter and Sa- 
tuiti : of the fluxnud reAux of the (>ea, as arising 
from the actions of the sun and inoon$ of the 
forces with which the sun disturbs the motions of 
tlie moon : of the various motions of the moon, 
of her orbit, variation, incliu itions of her orbit, 
and the several motions of her nudes : of the 
tides, with the forces of the sun and moon to.pto- 
duce them i of the figure of the moon’s body : of 
the precession of the equinoxes : and of the mo- 
tion* and trajectory of comets. The great au- 
thor then concludes with a general scholium, 
containing reAections on the pnnc'pal parts of 
the great and beautiful sysUnii of the universi*, 
and of the infinite, eternal Creator and Governor 
of it. But for tliesc we beg to refer to the Priu- 
cipia themselves. 

Thus we ace how sir Isaac Newton found that 
the laws of Kepler were only iinrticular cases of 
a fact or law still more general. He found that the 
deACctions of the planets from uniform rcrtltineal 
motion were all directed to the suu ; and that tiie 
simultaneous deflections were inversely propor- 
tional to the squares of the distances from him. 

Hence was established a physical law nf vast 
extent: but further observation showed him, that 
the motion of every body of tlie solar system was 
compounded of an original motion of pn^eotion, 
combined with a deflection towards every other 
body : and that the simultaneous detleetious wei^ 

, proimrtional to the quantity of matter in the body 
toivards which they were directed, and to the le- 
ciprocal of the square of the di taurc from it, 
Thus was the law oiadc still more general. He 
did not stop here* He compared the difflection of 
tile inooii in her orbit with the simidtunoous de- 
flection of a stone thrown from the baud, and de- 
acribing a parabola ; and he found that they fol- 
lowed the same law ; that is, that the deflection of 
the moon in a seconfl, was to that of the stone in 
the same time, ns the square of the stone’s dis- 
tance from the centre of the earth, to the square 
of the, mooi/s distance fiom it. Hence he coo* 
eluded* tlAt tlie dcdlcction- of a stone from a- 
atrpight line was just a particular instance of the 
dq^ctlona.whjcb took place through the wbplijs 

of a stone is one of the indi- 
me/s or heayy ; whence 
btf He therefore express 

the obtains Uirpu^h ttid.whdle 

tlaymg, that every bo(l^ gravi- 
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tales to every otbir body; and the gravSlatieha erf 
propoitional to the quantity of matter in tbai 
other body, and inversely proportional to the 
square of the distance from it/’ 

Thus we see bow the arrangement of the cplestial 
phenomena terminated in the discovery of physical 
laws ; nnd that the expression of this arrangement 
is the law itself. 

Since the fall of a heavy body is one instance 
of the physical law, and since this fall reconsidered 
by all as the eflcct of its weight, and this weight is 
considtTcd as the cause of the fall, the same cause 
is asaignod tor all the deflections observed in the 
solar system; and alt the matter in it is fouiul 
to be under the influence of this cansc, or to be 
heavy ; and thus his doctrine has been denominated 
the yjfittm o/u»iifersai gravitation. 

Piiilusojdicrs have gone farther, and have sup- 
posed tiiat gravity is a power, property, or quality^ 
residing in all the bodies of the solar system. 
Sir Isaac Newton docs not expressly say so, at 
least in that work nliere he gives an account of 
those discoveries. He contents binisolf with the 
immediate cousoqueiu'e of the first axiom in na- 
tural philosophy, viz, that every body remains in 
a state of rest, or of uniform rectilineal motion, nn* 
less affected by sonic inovingforce. Since the bodies 
of the solar systcnii are neither in a state of rest, 
nor of uniform roctilineul motion, they must be 
considered as so uflected : that is, that there ope* 
rates on e\ery one of them a moving force, di* 
rreted towards all the others, and having the pro- 
piutions observed in the deflection. 

Other philosophers have endeavoured to shew, 
that this general fact, detected by sir Isaac Newton^ 
IS included in another still more general, viz. that 
evciy body moves which is impelled by an- 
other body in motion. They assert, that all the 
bodies of the solar system are continually impelled 
by a fluid which they call ether, which is moving 
in all places, and in all directions, or in circular 
vortices, and hurries along with it the planets and 
all heavy bodies. It would seem that the fami- 
liarity of motion produced by impulse, at least in 
these iitsiauces in which our own exertions are 
most employed, has induced philosophers to adopt 
such notions ; perhaps too, they arc influenced by 
an obscure andjiidistinct notion affixed to the term 
action, as applied to changes in the material world, 
and which has given rise to an axiom, “ that a 
body cannot act at a distance, or where it is not 
and thus have thought themst lvcs obliged to look 
out fvir an iraracffiate aiid cenrigucus agent in all 
those phenomena. 

The phtinsophera« however, who profess to be 
most scrupulous in their adherence to the inle$ of 
philosophic discussion, deny the legitimacy of thia 
pretended investigation of canres. But the debate 
is foreign toTiur present purpose. 

NEWTOWN, a town of Wales, in Mont- 
gomeryshire, with a iiia^ct on Saturday, scaled 
on the Severn, seven miles S.W. of Montgo- 
mery, and 177 W.N.W, of Izmdon. 

Newtown, a Uytvn of New Jeragy^ the seat 
of justice in Sussex county, 60 ]|||w N« of 
Trenton. Lon. 7 A. S W. Lar. NV' 

Newtown ARDea, a borqugh^^ Ireland, 
in the county of ‘Down, with a considerable 
linen manufacture. It is shuate on the nortli- 
i ern point bf Straneford T.,oiigh, eight thilcs £•,. 
of end 1:6 N. of Downpatrick^ 

Nl^i|hinonglheRomaii$, persons friwboriiy 
who for debt reduced to a stataof alavery. 
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NEXT, a, (neKx, Saxpn.) 1. Nearest in 
place (Bacon). S. Nearest in time (GajO* 
3. Nearest in atiy CTadatioii {ClurendotC), 

N c)cT, ad* M tne titne or turn imiu^iately 
succeeding (Jddison\ 

NGAff-CHAN, a city of China, of the 
first rank, in the province of Koeitcheou. Its 
territory is very mountainous, and contains 
several garrisoned forts, to keep in awe the 
inhabitants, who arc independent, and live on 
the mountains. It is LOGO miles S.S.W. of 
Pe-king. Lon. 105. 3$ E. Lat. 12 N. 

NGAN-KING, a city of China, capital 
of the W. part of the province of Kiang-uan. 
It is defended by a fort, «nd seated on the 
Kiaii-ku, 575 miles S. of IVking Lon. U0. 
45 E. Lat. 30 37 N. 

NGAN-LO, a city of China, of the first 
rank, in the pro\ince of Hou-c^uang. It has 
a considerable trade, and starids in a vast plain 
on the river Han, 573 miles S.S.W. or Pe- 
king. Lon. 1 12 3 K. Lat. 31. 14 N. 

NIAGARA, a fort of United America, in 
the slate of New York, on the .south side of 
Lake Ontario. This fort was built by the 
French, ind was taken by the English, un- 
der sir William Johnson, in the year 1759. 
Lon. 79- I W. Lat. 43. 14 N. 

Niagara, a river of United America, 
which rises from Lake Erie, and runs into 
Lake Ontario, at Fort Niagara. About the 
micidle of the river are the celebrated falls of 
Niagara, which arc reckoned one of the greatest 
natural curiosities in the world. ^ llie waters 
which supply tlic river Niagara rise near 2000 
miles to the north-west, and, passing through 
the lakes Superior, Michigan, Huron, and 
Erie, receiving in their course constant accii- 
mulutions,at length, with astonishinggrandeur, 
rush down a stupendous precipice, of 150 feet 
perpendicular; and, in a strong rapid current, 
that extends to the distance of eight or nine 
miles below, fall near as much more ; the 
river then loses itself in Lake Ontario. 

NPAS. a. (niais, French.) Simple, silly, and 
foolish {Bailey), 

NIB. s. {nebhe, Dutch.) 1, The hill or 
beak of, a bird. (See Neb.) 2. The point of 
any thing {Dcrkam). 

N FBBl'J) a. (from nib,) Having a nib. 

To NPBBLE. V, a, (from nib, tne beak or 
mouth). 1 . To bite by little at a time ; to eat 
slowly {Shakspeare, Cleveland), 2. To bite as 
a fish does the bait {Gay). 

To Nk'bblb. V, n. I. To biteat (Shah- 
pearr), 2, To carp at; to find fault with 
{Tillotson), 

Nl'BBLER. $, (from nibble*) One that 
bites ^ HiUe at a time. 

NICJElHiridow of Alexander^- who married 
DemejtrhiflB^ city of India, boilt by Alex- 
ander on spot where tie had obtained a 

victory over kii^ Porus.— :A town of Billiynia, 
built by Antigohus,. ibe son of Philip, king ^ 
^Njac^utai It was. oriainally;gaiied Anti- 
gonia, and . afterwards Niotm Lyuma-^ 
clips, who.^ve it the who 

was daughter of AAtipater,«^ili. of Li* 
guria. 
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NICAISE (Claude), a French antiqitaiy/ 
born at Dijon, lie entered into orders, and' 
obtained a canonry, which he resign^l, and • 
went to Rome, where he resided severuJ yearflu^ 
He died in 1701, aged 78. He publishtd;, I. 
DeNummoPantheo; 2. A Discourse on the ' 
Form and Figure of the Syrenes ; 3. A Dissei^ 
tat ion on the Schools of Athens and Pariiassos^ 
which were two of Raphael's pictures, 

NICANDER of Colophon, a gTamtnarian, 
poet, and physician, who flourished B.C. 140. 
Of all the writings he composed, two only are 
extant; one entitled, Theriaca, dcserihiug in 
verse the accidents resulting from wounds made 
by venomous animals, and their remedies ; 3 
Alexipharmaca, or a poem on poisons, and 
their antidotes, 

NICANDRA, in botany, a genus of the 
class decandria, order moiiogynia. Calyx tur- 
binated, four- parted ; corol one-petalled, deeply 
ten-clefc ; filaments inserted in a nectariferous 
ring; berry six grooved, three- celled, many* 
seed^. One species ; a native of Guiana, with 
simple, woolly stem ; leave.s opposite, oblong- 
ovate, entire; corymb few flowered, terminal} 
calyx yellow ; corol whiter The leaves and 
stalks are bitter, and are used by the natives as 
an emetic and cathartic. 

NICARAGUA, a large river of South Ame- 
rica, in a province of the same name, whose 
western extremity lies within five miles of the 
South Sea. It is full of dreadful cataracts, and 
falls at length into the North Sea. 

NrcAR A Gi7 A, a maritime province of South 
America, in Mexico, bounded on the north by 
Honduras, on the cast by the North Sea, on 
the south-east by Costa Rica, and on the south- 
west by the South Sea; being 400 miles in 
length from east to west, and 120 in breadth 
from north to south. It is one of the most 
fruitful and agreeable provinces in Mexico, 
and is well watered with lakes and rivers. The 
air is wholesome and temperate; and the coun- 
try produces plenty of sugar, coc|iineal, and 
fine chocolate. One of the lakes is 200 miles 
in circumference, has an island in the middle, 
and, as some say, has a tide. Leon de Nicara- 
gua is the capital town. 

NlCARlA, an island of the Archipelago, 
between ^inos and Tine, about 50 miles in 
circumference. A chain of high mountains 
runs through the middle, coverm with wood, 
and supplies the country with springs^ The 
inhabitants are very poor, and of the Greek- 
communion : however, they have a little wheat, 
and a good deal of barley, figs, hohey,and wax. 

NICASTRO, an episcopal town of Italy, iu 
the kingeJom of Naples, and in the Farther Ca- 
labria ; iG miles south of Cosenza. Loo. 
15. 59 E. Lat 39. 15 N. ^ . 

NICAUSIS, or, according to the Arabians, 
Ba LKis, queen of Sheba, who virited Solomon 
upon the report which had reached her of his 
wisdom, -for country was pmbably that 
part of Arabia Felix which was inhabited by 
the Sabeons ; but Josephus pretends that she 
reigned over.l^pt and Ethiopia. 

NlCCOJ^NuM. A new metal discovered 
by Richter, thus denominated by him> 
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because it always accompanies nickel in its 
ores. 

Richter haerbeen occupied in purifying 
nickel fora coiisuieraMc time» and had collected 
about half a pound of the oayd of that metal, 
from which he expiated at leaet a quarter of a 
})uund of metallic nickel. But upon ex|)osiiig 
It to a sufficiently strong iieat, uot more than 
one ounce of nickel could be oblaiucd : the 
rest was reduced to a kind of scoria. This 
matter was triturated to powder, mixed with 
chaiCQ^. and exposed for eiglitecn hours to the 
steeni^^ lieat of a porcelain furnace. By this 
mearfitt. 'UUdtiT a blackhh-brown scoria, there 
WHS :^nd a metallic button, which weighed 
ounces. This button exhibited peculiar 
properties ; and was the 6rst specimen of the 
metal denominated niceulanum. 

Its colour is steel grey,, whh a shade of red. 
It exhibits a coarse, granular structure when 
broken : is slightly m^Heahle while cold, but 
not when red hot: and b attracted by the 
magnet, but not so powerfully as nickel. Spe« 
cihe gravity after fusion 8*55 : when hammer- 
ed, 8.(i0. 

It dissolves in nitric acid more readily than 
nickel. ^The solution has a blackish green 
colour} and when concentrated gelatinizes. 
When the acid is driven off a blackish powder 
remains, which is the perox^d of niccolaiuim. 
Tins oxyd is insoluble in nitric acid, unless 
•Ome sugar or alcohol be added to the mixture. 
Tt dissolves in muriatic uckl, while oxymurintic 
gass exhales. The solution is datk-green: 
when evajxirated to dryness it assumes a red 
colour, but becomes again .green as it attracts 
moisture from that atmosphere. The sul- 
phur of niccolanum exhibits the same phse- 
nomena. 

, .Carbonate of potash throws down niccolanum 
from its solutions of a pale blue colour ; pure 
pot*ash ,of a dark^green colour. Ammonia 
refers the solutions of niccolainiro red, but 
occasions nqi^prccipitate. 

There are- two oxyds of niccolanum. The 
fr-til b greenish blue,"thc secoml black. Neither 
of them b reducible per sc. The last does not 
combine with acids. 

•NICCOLUM. Nickel. In mineralo^, a 

C us of the class metals. Reddish-white, 
ti« malleable, attracted by the inagiict> and 
itself converfible into the magnet; specific 
gravit]r 9,000 : fusing with great difficulty, but 
assuming a green colour when heated, and ac- 
q^ng-a purple tinge if the heat be continued ; 
meltipg with borax into a glass of a hyacinth, 
cnlonr} soluble in all acids, giving the solution 
a.grcen colour, and in ammonia, to which it 
lp«es.A blueishhgrccn. Three species, 

N, oehracentn. ^N^iekel ochre : oXyd of 
of a common 
1 in Saxony, Bohemia, Silesia, . 
, i^.of Other ores of make], in. the 
Of indurated : cblpur 
dj^jrm-green, dark^reen, biiiiBUbF 
iidn, g^thy appearance, ai^d iajtlw 
^A^ekrthy snifll wbeadsr^^ 
r. jmiM' the fingers 1 4 lc^:vnot 
la.. — -‘ le, but gives it redilsk - 
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or yellowbli tinge to borax. It aphekrs W 
originate from the decomposition of nativs;' 
nicKeiore. - 

2. N. metallinum. Arsenicated nickel > 
araeniat of nickel j oxyd of nickel. With me- 
tallic Instre, eiuirely soluble in nitric acid, emit-' 
ting arteiiical vapours before the blow -pipe. 
Found in the mines of Bohemia, Saxony, and 
Harz, in irregular masses, and often mixed with 
sulphatof barytes ; colour pale-grey, with often 
a mixture of palc-greeo; fracture compact, partly 
earthy, |)artly splintery, with a white streak 5 
gives an earthy smell when brealhcfl on, ami 
adheres slightly to the tongue ; contains some 
cobalt ana alumina, ami often sulphat of 
barytes, besides tlie arsenical acid. 

3. N. sulphuratum. Sulphurated nickel : 
native nickel : copper or kapter-nickcl. With 
metallic lustre, nut quite soluble in nitric acid^ 
emitting arsenical vapours and sulphurous 
flame, and vapours before the blow-pipe. 
Found at Triego, in Comwiill, in Siberia, 
Sweden, Saxony, Hungary, Bohemia; mas-, 
sive or disseminated, never crystallized, in » 
matrix of calcareous or of heavy spar, and often 
coated with nickel ochre ; colour coppery- red, 
with variations of reddish- white or grey ; tex- 
ture compact, conchoidal, foliated, or striated, 
with often curved, lamellar, concentric con- 
cretions; before the blowpipe it exhales an ar- 
senical smell, and melts into a bead, which 
gradually darkens by exposure to the air : spe- 
cific gravity (),()08 to O,0‘48 : frequently con- 
tains bisinuth, cobalt, and iron, but always a' 
portion of pyrites. 

Pure nickel appears capable of two states of 
oxydatinn. By long ex{x»surc to an intense 
heat, with access of air, it is converted to a dark 
brown oxyd, whicii is still magnctical : on tho 
other hand, tJic colour of all its salts is green, 
and the precipitate thrown clown on decom- 
posing them with alkali is green also: whence 
It may be concluded, that the perfect oxyd of 
nickel ia green, unless the colour, as in the case 
of the green oxyds of copper, be owing to a 
coinhination with water. The green oxyd of 
nickel, by moderate ignition, becomes ash- 
grey, with a slight tinge of blue or green ; and 
in this 'state, according to Klaprot bf is com- 
posed of ^ of and 34 of oxygen. By 

farther ignitbn U htteoiues of a blackish-grey, 
and contains, according to Richter, 78 of metal, 
and 22 of oxygen. Both the oxyds of nickel 
by strong ignition in close vessels, even with- 
out the contact of any inflammable body, are 
reduced to the metallic state. 

Sulphuric acid, especially when heated, dis- 
solve either nickel or its oxyd ; aiul by evapora-' 
tlon to .dryness, tn order to drive oil the super- 
fluous acid, leaver kebiml asaline mM sokble 
in water} from which, by 
nn^y boobtetoed rhomboidal trua*% 

Cfited.ttt t]|ieiir haste of sulphat of nickel; I'ho 
colour^' this salt is a bright tknemld^^^n, 
which, by moderate ignition, to 'the 

water •^;|^taIllsAtion, byeomite (dTa |fteetiish 
white* 

-Nitric ecid, by the asustened^'of heat; areis vt- 
gocott% on mteaUlc nickel, 4t iu oxyds, and 
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Airms with grasi^gre^selutian^ from whieh 
areobtaSpeti byovaixtrationrhomboida] crystals. 
These* on exposure to theair,ailirstdeU(fuatej 
but bylung exposure to a warm atmosphere 
the greater part of ttieir acid, and crumble lo a 
greeiiish^whiie powder. 

Muriauc avid scarcely acts on reguline nickel, 
but dissolves its oxyd without difficulty : the 
evaporated aoluiiou deposits irregular crystaU, at 
first deii({iiescent, a^d aherwaids ciHorescent, 
like iho»e of nitrated nickel. 

Solutions of uii tliese salts are decomposed 
by the alkaline hydrobulphnrets, with which 
they form black i-'rvci pi tales ; but sulphuretted 
hydrogen has no upparvnt etTect upon them. 
Prussiai of potash throws down a bright sea- 
green precipitate : ot which, according to Berg- 
man, parts coiiiaiu lOo ol' inetalnc nickel. 
These proportions, however, didcr ni'i‘C!ially 
from iliose given by Kla[)rolli ; according to 
whom KK) grains oi regtiline luckcl, nher so- 
lution ill sulpliuric aoM, give a prcripiUuc by 
prussiat ol' potash, wiiich, after Ir. ing ignited 
so as to become entirely aiiructiblc by the. mag- 
net, weighs 300 grains. 

Tincture of galls produce no precipitate or 
even turhiduess. The mild alkalies occaoion 
a light apple-green precijntaie of carbonated 
nickel, in the prupv>:'ti(>n, according to Btrg- 
luaij, when carvKtiiaicil soda is employed, of 
1J.5 parts for every 100 of regulus : but iu:- 
curdiiigto Richier," when carbonated i^nash is 
employed, of Vt)**? pans for every 100. The 
pure caustic alkalies alyo alTord a precipitale 
amounting, according to Bergman, to 123 parts 
for every 100 of regulus. 

Pure ammonia, when added to saturation, 
to any of the salts of nickel, throws down a 
grccii prccipiiutc, which is again dissolved by 
an excess of the same alkali. The solution is 
novv of a beautiful sky-blue colour, and pro- 
bably cuiUaiiisth? acid, the ammonia, and oxyd 
of nickel, combined into a triple salt. The 
ammoniaco-niirai of nickel exhibits, according 
to Thenard, the following properties. It de- 
posits green crystals by evaporation : it is de- 
jcoinposed by sulphuretted h}dtogcn, and the 
alkaline sulphurets : neither alkalies nor acids 
eA'ect any cnahgc in itai the common teinpera- 
iuj^, but by ebullition with caustic potash the 
.*i.ixiinpnia is driven off, nitre is formed, .and 
o^tycl of nickel precipitates. It may also lit de- 
composed by hrsi saturating ihe auimonia with 
antacid, and then adding carbonated soda. 

Not only the suits of nickel but the oxyds 
also, and even the regulns, are soluble in am- 
monia : the colour of tlie fluid thus produced is 
a dark purple-blue, like the ammoniuret^ of 
copper. It IS decomposable with precipitation 
of .the lamaalilc oxya by either of the caustic 
has bc^ alfc&dy observed in 
ibepKoedl]&aectioo«^ 

wo IsaetiU.fUfe capable of decom» 
posiujf nioktd. Breaziue, althou^ 

jaasism es^cess of uirumitic acid in ihejmr 1 

lutik>ii« uadaboUini^utinM 
on thesalt when the bickiel k pure- A 
jColouredpiecii^terbjdei^iLiilM^ 
deposited from the’ telinloa i^kdi 
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but thisprecipitate is for tfaemostpAttanedM^ant 
iron, with which nickel, purifled lU the oomioibo 
wayr always abounds,. Hence it is, that in pio* 
portion to the apiion of the zinc on this 
pound salt, the giccn colour of the solutiCIi 
comes more and more bright ; and when alt the 
arsenic capable of precipitation by this snethcd 
has fallen down, no farther digestion with zinc 
or any other metal will proiluce the least efllect. 

There are uo experiments oo the combina- 
tion of pure nickel with sulphur or phosphorus; 
but as the common regulus unites witliout dif- 
iicuUy with ihcse combustibles, it is pro^ble 
that the pure metal will do so likewise. 

The alloys of nickel with the other metals 
have been* but little examined. When com- 
bined with gold in the proiKirlion of three or 
four grains of the former to an ounce of the 
latter, neither tlie colour nor ^malleability of 
the muss diilers materially from that of pure 
gold ; but if the proportion of nickel amounts 
to £0 grains of alloy in tiic ounce, the result is 
u mixture of a bnv’s colour, a coarse grain, and 
very brittle. U ith silver it may be combint^, 
according Kergmun, in nearly equal proportiotis, 
w'ithout iiiipairing in any remarkable degree 
either the colour or ducnliiy of the silver. 
With copper it forms an alloy of less ductility 
than pure cepper, and the magnetic quality 
of the nickel is diminished, though not t\e* 
siroyed. With tin it forms a white brittle 
compound. By mixture with arsenic it. forms 
a brittle and easily fusible mass, entirely in- 
capable of being acted upon by the inzgnet. 
If the proportion of arscuic in the coin|x»und 
is considerable, it will emit fumes of this metal 
by exposure lo the Llovv-pipc; and if it hu 
broken to pieces and roasted at a low red heat, 
it will be covered with a green arboreseence of 
arsenicated oxyd of nickel : by a repetition, of 
alternate roast iiiga and reductions witli a car<» 
bonaceoiis flux, the arsenic may be so far 
separated, as that the alloy will out no moi« 

vapours nor produce any arboresj^nce ; after 
wnich, by repeated scorincation with nitre, the 
remaining arsenic may be almost entirely got 
rid of. 

Nickel and iron seem to unite together in 
all proportions. The colour of the alley ap- 
proaches more to that of silver as the nickel pre- 
yaiU iu it, and its ductility and power of magnet- 
ism appear to be equal to that of pore iron. It 
is remarkable fliat all the specimens of mettiorie 
sioue that have been analyzed are natural al- 
loys of iron and nickel, of which lifts. Utter 
constitutes from 1.5 lo 17. per cent. Theae. 
masses differ from pure iron in being scafoety 
at all oxydable by exposure ta the weather i it 
is highly probable, therefore, that nickel ms^ 
become a metalof vast importance, if itsj^wer 
of protecungiion from rust tie. fulfy esUbushed. 

Oxyd of nUkel is soluble by fusioh fh vari- 
ous vitreseeiil mixtures, to whUKinglveadif* 
Urent tin^.tif colour, aecoiding^U^ natuce 

.^of the sal^ lAttredUnt made use^of ^<ai fldx- 
A nHXturenfporesilioeeuaiBBrth 
. ■ ' y - -carbonated DosiBt^ ^ S' 

, , 0f QfC^ - >;3 

affords hy a haid| cJw 
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A mixtufe of siliceous earth - 60 grains^ 

, ,1 ^ .-1 calcined borax • 60 

■ I oxyd of nickel - 3 

jnekl a glass of a clear biOvvii, with a tinge of 
nine, or a hyacinthiae colour. A similar ef- 
fect is produced if either carbonat of soda or 
microcosmic salt be substituted for borax. 
With the last of these flaxes the glass while 
hot is of a deep gamet-red colour. 

A piixturc of siliceous earth - 60 

— vitrified phosphoric acid 

prepared from bones 60 
oxjd of oickcl - 3 

pioduee a hon^-pellow glass« but not quite 
transparent. Tnis defect, however, is in all 
probability to be attributed to the phosphat of 
time, which phosphoric acid so pre|}ared almost 
adways contains. For farther observarions on 
this metal, see Aik ia *8 Diet, of Chemistry and 
Miiienilogy. 

N ICE. a. (nrre, Saxon, soft.) 1 • Accurate 
in judgment to minute exactness; superfluously 
exact, it is often used to express a culpable 
delicacy (Sidue^). 2 . Scrnpulouslv and mi- 
nutely cautions (^Stuihpeare), 3. Fastidious; 
squeamish {Milton). 4. Easily injured ; de- 
licate {Roscommon), . 0 . Formed with minute 
exactness ( Addison) . 6 . Requiring scrupulous 
exactness {Newton), 7 . Refine<l (Milton), 
Nice, a county of Italy, bounded 011 the 
W» by the river Var and the Maritime A lps» 
which divide it from France ; on the N. by 
Piedmont; on the E. by the territories of 
Genoa; and on the S. by the Mediterranean. 
It was anciently an appendage of Provence, in 
France, but has, for many years, belonged to 
the king of Sardinia. In 1792 it was con- 
quered by the French, and has been since de- 
creed by them an integral part of France, and 
made a department, by the name of the Ma- 
ritime Alps. It is Ck) miles long and 30 broad, 
and contains about 125,000 inhabitants. 


mlmitely ; icrupulously {Shakspeare), De* 
licaiely {AHerhury), 

NFCENESS. j. (from nice), 1 . Accuracy ; 
minute exactness {Dry^n), 9. Superfluous 
delicacy or exactness (Sdnsy)* ' 

NICENE-CRKED, was composed and 
established, as a proper summary of the chri$^ 
tiaii faith, by the council at Nice in 325, against 
the Ariaiis. It is also called the Constantino- 
politan creed, because it was confirmed, with 
some few alterations, by the council of Con- 
stantinople hi 381. See Caeed. 

^ NICERDN (.Tohn Francis), a mathema- 
tician, born at Paris \6\3, He took the habit 
of the minims, and devoted mucli of his time 
to optics. He died at Aix in Provence, 1(146 ; 
but though only 33 years of age, he was author 
of some I'aluable works, especially Vliiterpre- 
tatioii des Chiflres, &c. ; Thaumaturgus Opti- 
cus, Ike, 

Nice RON (John Peter), author of Memoirs 
of Men illustrious in the Republic of liCtters, 
was born at Paris, l685. He early took the 
habit of a Barnnbite jesuit, and studied at 
Mon targes, Loches, and Poitiers. He becaiiie 
a popular preacher, and to fondness tor labori- 
ous studies he brought an extensive knnwled;r,e 
of ancient and modern languages. He died 
1738. Besides his Memoirs, a valuable work, 
of which the first volume appeared in 1737, 
and the 39th in 1738, to which three more 
have been added, he wrote a translation of 
Hancock's book on the Virtues of Common 
Water, 2 vols. I2mo.; the Couvetiion of Eng- 
land to ChrUtianity, &c. 

NICETFAS (Arhominates), a Greek his- 
torian, fled from Coiistantinopic when taken 
hy the French, 1204, and settled at Nice in 
Bithynia, where he died »206. He wrote an 
history or annals from 11J8 to the .death of 
Baldwin. 1205. 

NICETERIA, a festival at Athens, in me- 


. N ICE, an ancient and considerable city of 
Italy, capital 'of a county of the same name, 
with a citadel and a bishop’s see. It is of a 
triangular form, and confined in its situation, 
having a high rock on the E. the river Paglion 
on the W.' and the Mediterranean on the S. ; 
from which last it is separated by a beautiful 
and extensive terrace, used as a public walk. 
Ilia harbour is on the £. side of the rock, 
and called Limpia, from a small river that falls 
into it. The exports are silk, sweet oil, wine, 
cordials, rice, oranges, lemons, and all sorts of 
dried fruits. It has been several times taken 
by the French, and last of all in I7Q2. It is 
Ibm miles K. of the mouth of the Var, and 83 
S. by W. of Turin. Lon. 7. 23 E. JLat. 43. 
42N. 

Nice, an ancient town of Asia, in Naiolta, 
Ij^Ovr'Caikd Isnic, with a Greek archbishop's 
sis^ -It is famous for the general council as- 
OOfiibM here in 325, which emleavoafed to 
the doctrines of Artus. Itwasfanfl4dy 
well-builf )9ace|,.;fnd 
it not inconsiderable. SeeTotl^V 
«d. (from nice.) 


mory of the victory whith Minerva obtained 
over Neptune, in their dispute about giving a 
name to the capital of the country. 

NI'CETY. s. (from nice.) 1. Minute ac- 
curacy of thought (Prior). 2. Accurate per- 
formance, or observance (Addison). 3. Fas- 
tidious delicacy ; squeamishiiess'((Spensfr). 4. 
Minute observation ; pimctillous discrimina- 
tion ; subtilty (Ijocke). 5. Delicate manage- 
ment; cautious treatment (Swift). 6. Effemi- 
nate softness. 7. Niceties, in the plural, is 
generally applied to dainties or delicacies in 
eating. 

NICHABURG, a city of Persia, the largest 
and Tichest in Korasan,' famous for a mine of 
turquois>stones in its neighbourhood, ft is 37 
miles S', of Meaclicd. Lod. 67. 48 £.' Lat. 
36. 30 N« 

NICHE, in architecture, a hol^w.sunk Into 
a waH, for the commodious and agreeable! blac- 
tnx of a* 'I'he w'ord comes fnom the 

ItaRait neckioi a sea-shell ; in regard the statue 
is here inclosed in a shell, dr perbatw on ac- 
count of thtf'cheil whetewiUi tne.topsnf some 
of them adorned. 
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NICHOLAS ISLAND, a smaU island on 
the N. coast of the island of Cuba. Lon. 
79.40W. Lat.33.,50N. 

Nicholas (St.)r a town of France, in the 
de|)artment of Mcurthe, with a handsome 
church, dedicated to St. Nicholas, to which 
pilgrims formerly resorted. It is seated on the 
Meurlhe, five miles S.£. of Nanci, and 265 £. 
of Paris. 

Nicholas (St.), a seaport of Russia, in 
the government of Archangel, seated at the 
mouth of the Dvvina, on the White Sea, six 
miles S. of Archangel. 

Nicholas (St.), or Mole St. Nicholas, 
a town; harbour, and cape of the West Indies, 
at the N.W. extremity of St. Domingo, com- 
manding the strait called the Windward Pas- 
sage. The harbour is nine furlongs broad at 
the entrance; and ships of any burden may 
ride at anchor in the basin, even during a hur- 
ricane. It was taken by the English, aided by 
the French royalists, in 1793 ; and was evacu- 
ated in 1798. Lon.73. SO W. Lat. 1(). 15 N. 

Nicholas (Abrahuin), an English pen- 
man, born in Bread-street, London. He is 
author of Examples of Penmanship ; Complete 
Writing-master, in 31 folio plates, &c. He 
kept a school at Claphum, and died about 
1744, aged 52. 

NICHOLLS (Frank), a uhysician, born in 
l^ndon, 1699, and educated at W'cstniinster, 
and Christ-church, Oxford, llis anatomical 
lectures at Oxford were popular, but his re- 
marks on subjects of anatomy tended to incul- 
cate infidelity in his pupils. He was physician 
to George II. and published an account of his 
death in the Philosophical Transactions, lie 
wrote besides, a tract dc AnimS Medici ; dc 
Alotu v ordis et Sanguinis in Homine ; and died 
jn 1779 » SO. 

NK/HOI4S (William), a divine, bom at 
Donington, Bucks, 1664. He was of Magdalen- 
hall, Oxford, afterwards of Wadhani, and in 
l6S4 was elected fellow of Merton. He was 
rector of Selscy, near Chichester. His life was 
devoted to sr.u(fy, and to acts of piety. He died 
about 1712. liis works were numerous and 
valuable; the best known are. Conference with 
a Theist, 2 vols. 8vo. ; Defensio Ecclesix An- 
glicanae, 1707, Idmo. afterwards published in 
8vo« and in Euetish ; a Commentary on the 
Liturgy of the English Church, in 8vo. and 
folio, a book much esteemed by many persons. 

NICIAS, an Athenian general, celebrated 
for his valour and for hfs misfortunes. He 
established his military character by taking the 
island of Gythera from the power of Lacedae- 
mon. When Athens determined to moke war 
a^inst Sicily, Nicias was appointed, with Al- 
cibi^es and Lamaebus, to conduct the ex- 
fieditioii, wdiich he leprobat^ as impolitic, 
and as the future cause of calamities to the 
Atheniu power. , In SicHy he behaved with 
great firmness, but he often blamed the quick 
and inoonsiderate m^iures of his oolleagdea. 
The success of the Aftienians lemaihed long 
doubtful. Alcibiades was recaBi^ by tBs eoe* 
mies to take hif .liud^andiKiefii was left at 
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the head of affairs. Syracuse would have' sur* 
render^ to him had not the sudden ^pearahee 
of Gylippus, the Corinthian ally of the Sici- 
lians, cbeer«l up the courage of the besieged 
at the critical moment. Gylippus proposed 
terms to the Athenians, which were refused ; 
some battles were fought, in which the Sici- 
lians obtained the advantage; and Nicias' at 
last desjjondiiig, demanded of the Athenians a 
reinforcement or a successor. Demosthenes, 
uix)n this, was sent with a (lowcrfui fleet ; but 
the advice of Nicias was despised, and the 
admiral, by his eagerness, ruined his fleet and 
the interest of Athens. Nicias at last found 
himself surrounded on every side by ‘ the ene- 
my, without hope of escaping. He pve him- 
self up to the conquerors with all his ariuy, 
with the assurance of safety ; but he was no 
sooner in the hands of the enemy than he was 
shaniefuDy put to death with Demosihenes, 
413 B. C, His troops were sent to quarries, 
where the plague and hunt labour soon de- 
stroyed them. The Athenians lamented in 
Nicias a great and valiant, but unfortunate 
general. 

Nicias, a celebrated painter of Athens," 
flourished about 322 years before the Christian 
mra ; and was universally extolled for the great 
variety and noble choice of his suV>jects, the 
force and relievo of his figures, his skill in the 
distriJi>iition of the lights and shadows, and his 
dexterity in representing all sorts of fonr-footed 
animals, beyond any master of his time. His 
most celebrated piece was that of Tartarus or 
Hell, us it is dobcribed by Homer, for which 
king Ptolemy the son of La^us offered him 
sixty talents, or 1 1, 2501. which he refused, 
and generously presented it to his own country. 
He was much esteemed likewise by all bis co- 
temjK>raries for his excellent talent in sculpture. 

NICK, s, {nicke, Teutonic, the twinklins 
of an eye). 1. Exact point of time at whicn 
there is necessity or convenience {Suckling)^ 
2. A notch cut in any thing. * 3. . A score ; a 
reckoning {Skahspeare). 4. A winning throw 
{niche, 1%) {Prior), 

To Nick, v, a. (from the noun.) 1, To 
hit; to touch luckily; to perform by some 
slight artifice (Hudibras). 2. To cut in nicks 
or notches {Shakspeare), 3. To suit, as tallies 
cut m uicks {Camden), 4. To defeat or coaen 
{Shakspeare). 

NICKEL, a metal of considerable conse- 
quence, both in a mineralogicai and chemical 
point of view. Its general properties in the 
former will be found under its technical name 
Niccolum, which sec. We shall heire only 
subjoin a few additional bints concerning its 
history and chemical powers. 

There was found in different parts of Ger- 
many, about the year 1690, a heavy mineral of 
a reddish-brown colour, not unlike copper. 
When expoaod to the air it gradually looses its 
^ lustre, beci^s at first brownish, and, is at last 
covert wttK^ gleen spots. It was at first taken 
for an ore of copper ; but tfh none of that 
metal can be; »tncted . ftom l^' tbe Gcftana 
miners give U the name of kop^Hniekeb 'cr 



l^lse c<»per4..Hierfw, ,1^*0 
as the ttiuier of the •hw^Ucneiuhts, is the 
peiaon who menUo^i^thU ,QtinerHl. He 
eW«^ a d^ripuoo otit la^hootpiiihiishcd bv 
Eim^ia i 094 « on the art of deiaciin^.fnetuls. K 
was .generally cotiaidejred by lOTiieruIogiste as 
an ore of copper/ tilt it was examined by the 
Cfilehl^ted.'Q^Q^^b lie concluded from his 
ex^nmenta^^tuch ' were published in the 
S^okholm .Trai^iions for 1751 and 17 ^ 4 , 
that.U contain!^ a. new inetah to which he 
gave jnoKne of nickel. . 

ThU 0 )Mnion was embraced by all the 
Sviyw ^K^ od indeed by the greater number of 
^e|ni«dn^iilbsophera. Sonic, however, par- 
^i^rly.dage and Monnet, aifirmed that it 
cbfttaiiied no new metal, but merely a com- 

r pd of various known metals, which could 
separated from each other by the usual 
pcpcesscs. These assertions induced Bergman 
to undertake a very laborious course, of expen- 
nients', iri order, if possible^ to obtain nicITcl 
iu a state of purity ; for Cronstedt had net 
been able to separate a quantity of arsenic, 
cobalt, and iron, which adhered to, it with 
much obstinacy.^ These exiierimenls, which 
were published in 177 d, fully conhruied the ''JSickel^ 

conclusions of Cronstedt. ^ Iron, 

Nickel, when , perfectly pure, is ef a fine Cobalt, 

white colour, resemblii^ silver $ and, like that Arsenic, 

itietal, iC leaves a white trace wdien rubbed Cop^r, 

ypon the polished surface of a hard stone?. It Gold, 

£9 rather softer than iron. Its specific gravity Tin, 

|S 9. /Jits malleability, when cold, is rather Antimony, 

mreauf than that of iron, but it cannot be^ Plutinimi, 

Ipji^ed without being, oxidated, and in coiise^ Bismuth, 

auOQce rendered brittle. It is attracted by L^ad, 

magnet as strongly as iron. Like that Silver, 

metab. Ik may be converted into a magnet $ Zinc, 

and in tliat state, points to the north when Sulphur, 

fieely .suspended, precisely as a common niag« Phosphorus, 

neiic nfeeulc. It requires for fusion a tempenw 
tpirc at least equal to 150 ^ Wedge wood. It 
not hitherto been crystallized.- 
' W*hen heated in an open vessel it combines 
yvfitho^^ygen, and assumes a green colour ; and 
hc4t is continued acquires a tinge of 
worpl^. The oxyd of nickel, according to 
Ki^rutb^ is. composed of $event>>seveii paru 
of nickel, and twenty-three of oxyi^en. 

Nickel has not been combined with carbon 
not hydrogen, but' it combines readily wUh 
lulphur and phosphorus. Cron&tedt found 
that sulphuret of nickel may be easily formed 
by fusion. The sulphuret which he obtained 
viasyellow and hard, withsinall sparkling facets 5 
but the nickel which he employed was impure. 

Fhosphuieiof nickel may be formed either 
by fusing nickel along with phosphoric i^ass^ 
or by dropping pbr^i^otus into it while jKd* 
bpi*. ia of a white colour, and when bnako 
i| eghtmta the appearance of very aleu^r wriMiw 
O^hipted together. When heaUd,,tho ' 


gbHP boms, and the metal is ogj 


: 


I of eighty.three parte <#:] 
" phosphorus. The nil 
' thMoxperjincBtwfti 
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Nick^ acted upon by azote, iKw4i9ie 
it combine, with muriatic acid., ^ 

The alloys of this metal are but very imp^ 
fectiv ksiown. With gold it forms a white 
and brittle alloy ^ with copper, a whit% hard# 
brittle alloy,- easily oxidized when expoacd .to 
tlinair^ with tin it forms a white, haid, hdt- 
tie mass, which >swells up when healed; with 
lead it docs not combine without difliculty;^ 
with silver and mercury it refuses to unite ; its 
com bination with platinum has not been tried. 

It is in combination with iron, however, 
that this metal has a chance of lining very 
shortly found of its utmost importance. From- 
a variety of experiments that have liecn lately 
made it is found not only to combine lery 
readily, but, in certain proportions, to preserve 
it from rusting, while it does not interfere with 
its malleability. *i'he best proportions for thi> 
purpose are perhaps thase which these metalt 
exhibit iu the form of meteoric stones, which 
is about one part and a half of nickel to seven* 
teen parts of iron, 'I'hc subject requires still 
farther attention, and is fully entitled to it. 

'J'hc aflinirics of nickel and its oxyd are, ac* 
cording to Bcrj^naii, us follows : 

of Nickel. 

C italic acid. 
Muriatic, 
hiilphuric. 
Tartaric, 

Nitric, 

Phosphoric# 
Fluoric, . 

Saolaciic, 

Succinic, 

Citric, 
lactic. 

Acetic, . 

Arsenic, 

Boracic, 

Prussic, 

Carbonic. 

NICKNA'ME. s. {nom de ni^ue, French.) 
A name given in scoff or contempt {B. Johsoh)* 
To Nickka'mb. u. a. To gall by ati op?» 
probrions ap|}elIation {Denham). 
NlCKUll-TUEl!;. SeeGoiLANDur^, , 
NICOBAIl ISLANDS, several isl^ds at 
the entrance of the gulph of Bengal. They am 
almost entirely UQculuvaU'ci ; but the cecoa-ndt, 
tlie incllorj or lertun (a kind of ^read fruit), and- 
other. tropical fruits, grow sjjontaneously to t^ 
greatest perfection. Dogs and hog^ are ilie 
principal animals. The^ inhabitants are. few# . 
and tlieir tndoWiiee extreme. Thc^ are tall# 
and yi^eU-proportionid# with black eyes, black, 
lank ^nd .dgrk /.copper-cotoured < skttia. 
Tbey-UVi^ In httleimti, Iwing no towiw>aii 4 ' 
go quila iikked» i^xcept a cloth about the ktabcj 
They hav 4 neitber temples, nor idek# t}or >deM. 
there aeeift tot be any great sttperioti^ monn^ 
then».i,.>13h«9e islands extend «iertkwaBd» fmiic 
the N* ppiltt of Sumatra. . /I'lm kegeat^ wkide‘ 
gi^ name tq the reet# iadOuftilea kmg and 
IS broedw fItaS. extrefltdqf^isria Loii..9%*fl^JS; • 
jLjtte N» 
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%ii ft doniinican, and for SO years professor of 
theology at Parts, where be died l67o, aged 79- 
Bf sides an edition of Thomas Aquinas, in 
V.) vol>. folio, he published some dissertations 
on tccle^iasTJoal disci [Jine, &c. 

NICOLA iTANS, in church history, Chris- 
tian heretics who assumed this name from 
J^iohotas of Antioch; who, being a Gentile 
by birth, first embraced Judaism and then 
Cnristi tnity ; when his zeal and devotion re- 
comiiK't ded him to the church of Jerusalem, 
by whom he was choscn one of the first dea- 
cons Many of the primitive writers believe 
that N:ci tolas was rather the occasion than the 


had plainly proved that the rectilineal figam 
which Mathulon had given as equal to the 
drcle, was not only unequal to it, but that it 
was even greater than the polygoaof 38 tides 
circumscribed about the circle. The prize of 
3000 livres Nicole presented to the public 
ho^ital of Lyons. 

The academy named Nicole eleve-snecha* 
cician, March 18 , 1707 ; adjunct in 1716; 
associate in 1718; and pensioner in 1784;. 
which he continued till his death, which hap- 
pened the J8th of January 1758, at 75 years of 
age. 

His works were all inserted in th^iffeienC 


author of the infamous practices of those who 
assumed his ii'ime, who were expressly con- 
demned by the Spirit uf God himself, Rev. ii. 6. 
And indeed their opinions and actions were 
highly extravagant and criminal. I'hey al- 
lowed a community of wives, and made no 
distinction between ordinary meats and those 
offered to idols. According to Eusebius, they 
subsisred but a short time; but Tertullian says, 
that they only changed their name, and that 
their heresies passed into the sect of the 
CainiP's. 

Nli^OLAS (St.), one of the largest and the 
most pleasaiii of the Cape de Verd Islands, be- 
tween St. l^ucia and St. Jago. It is 75 miles 
in length ; and is the residence of the bishop 
of the isles. Lon. 14- 10 W, Lat. 1G.38N. 

NICOLE (Peter), one of the finest writers 
in Europe, was born at Chartres in l()85, of a 
conspicuous family. He ailhered to the Jansen- 
ists; and joined ill the composition of several 
works with Mr. Arnauld, whose faithful coin- 

{ lanioii he was difring the ten or twelve years of 
lis retirement. lie gave a Latin translation of 
Pascal's Provinciates, and added a commentary 
to them. One of his finest works is his Essais 
dc Morale, He wrote very subtilely against 
the protestants. His treatise cm the unity of 
the church is esteemed a masterly piece, fie 
i\M at Paris in IfJyS, a few days after the pub- 
lication of bis treatise concerning the quietists. 
He was well skilled in iroliie literature. To 
him is ascribed a collection of Latin epigrams, 
and of Greek, Spanish, and Ituliim sentences, 
which has borne several impressions, and has a 
learned prctacc to it. 

N^COi.*e (Francis), a very celebrated French 
mathematician, vva*. born at Paris, December 


volumes of the Memoirs of the Adnlemy of 
Sciences ; and a complete list of them is ^vea 
in Dr. Hutton's Mainematical Dictionaiy. 

NICOLO (St.), the most considerable of 
the isles of Treineti, in the gulf of Venice. It 
has a harlmur, defended by a fortress, in which 
is an abbey and a church. Lon. X5. 37 £• 
Lat. 48. 10 N. 

NICOMEDES First, a king of Bithynia, 
about 278 years before the Christian sera. Ji 
was by his exertions that this part of Asia be- 
came a monarchy. He behaved with great 
cruelty to his brothers, and built a town which 
he called by his own name, Nicomcdia.(Jttr/tn. 
Pnus. &c.)— The second was ironically sur- 
named Philopatcr, because he drove his father 
Pmsias from the kingdom of Bithynia, and 
caused him to be assassinated, B. C. 149. 
reigned 59 years.-^-The third, son and succes- 
sor of the |)receding, was dethroned by his 
brother Socrates, and afterwards by the ambi- 
tious Mithridates. The Romans re-established 
him on his throne, but he was again expelled 
another lime from his dominions, till Sylla 
came into Asia, who restored him to his former 
power. {Slrab, Appian.) — ^The fourth of that 
name was son and successor ofNicoinedeslIL 
lie died B. C. 15, without issue, and left hit 
kingdom, with all his possessions, to the Ro- 
man people. {Sfrab, &c.)— This name was 
common also to others of less celebrity. 

NT COM EDI A, a town of Natolia, now 
called Jschinicli, or Schinit. It was formerly 
much larger, as appears by the fine ruins ; but 
is still a place of consequence. It carries on a 
trade in silk, cotton, glass, and earthen ware; 
and contains 30,000 inhabitants, who consist 
of Greeks, Armenians, and Turks. It is the 


the 33d, l(i83. His early attachment to the ma- 
thematics induced M. Muntmort to take the 
charge of his education : and he opened out to 
him the way to the higher geometry. He Hint 
became publicly remarkable by detecting the 
fallacy ot a prciendetl quadrature of the circle. 
This quadrature a M. Mathulon $0 assuredly 
thought he had discovered, that he deposited 
In the hands of a public notary at Lyons the 


solution. M. Nicole, piqued at this challenn, 
undertook the task, and exposing the inralo- 
iosm, the acadeniy*8 judgment was, thatNjcole, 
VOL VllL ' ■ V ' 


see of a Greek archbishop, and is 50 miles 
S.VV. or Constantinople. Lon. 89. 30 £. Lat. 
40. 30 N. 

NiCOMEDUS, a ^ometrician, famous on 
account of the invention of the curve called 
conchoid, which is equally useful in resolving 
the two problems uf doubling the cube and 
trisecting the angle. It appears that he lived 
soon after Eratosthenes, for he rallied that phi- 
losopher on the mechanism of his mesolabe. 
Gcminus, who lived in the second century be- 
fore Jesus Christ, has written on the conchoid, 
though Niebraedus was always esteemed the 
invcnior of it. Those who mace him four or 
fivft centuries aflci Jesus Cbfist must be iguQ-r 
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rant of these facts, by which we are enabled 
to ascertain pretty ueaily the time in which he 
lived. 

NICOPOLI, a town of European Turkey, 
in Bulgur ia, fdaiotis for the hrbt buttle fought 
between the 'filrks and thcChristidtis in 13 
■when crn|ieror Sigisniund was defeated, and 
had 20, QUO (lien killed. It is seaud on the 
Danube, at the influx of the Osma, 60 miles 
S.S.VV. of Buchorest, and 150 N.N.W. of 
Adriaiiojde. Lon. 25.43 E. Lat.4f. l6 N. 

Nicopoli, or Glanisii, a town of'lurk- 
ish Armenia, built by i'oiupey in inemorx of a 
Tictory gttned over Mithridutes. it is 15 miles 
S. of ferterimi 

' N ICO POL! S, in ancient geo}rrnphv, a 
pame conunon to eight coiisUlcialdc cities and 
towns in A^ia an<l Eniope. 

NICOSIA, the capital of Cyprus, seated 
near the mountain Olyinjiiis. From the time 
of Constantine the great, till f5()7, it was nine 
niilc'! ill circumference ; but the Vcncti.iii**, 
f.nding it too extensive, leduml it lo three, 
and fortine«! it with eleven b.istions and three 
aUs ; all tlie rest they razed to the fotimlatirn, 
einolishing temples, palaces, and the ninst 
bcauiilul monmuents. In 1,570 it was be- 
sieged fiirty-livc days by the 'J’urk'-’, and then 
taken by .i general asMinlt. 'riiero are planla- 
tionsof Olives, aUmuids, lemons, oranges, mill- 
berriev, and cypress. trees, intersperscil among 
the hnu«,e=<. Tlic diureh of .St. So‘>hia is ah 
old (roiliic structure, which the Turks have 
turned into a mo qne ; and in that of St. 
NichnUs tiie primipal merchants nsbcmblc to 
transact conunercial husinc<^s. The bazar U 
extensive, wrll supplied with provisions, and re- 
jiiarkahiv clean. Lon. 33. lb E. Lat, <.5.30 N. 

NICOT (.lohn), lord of Villcmatn, and 
iTiostcrof rcf|iK*.sts of the Frtiicli king’s lunise- 
bolil, was born at Nismes, aiul was sent am- 
bassador lo Portugid in Ki'iy; wdunce lie 
bronglii the plant which, fn ni iiis name, was 
called Nieotiana, but is now more generally 
known by the name of lobaero. He dietl at 
Paris in Ifi03. He wrote a French a* cl I.atin 
dielioiiary in fldio; a treatise on navigation; 
^nd other works. 

!NI(‘<) i'lAN A. Tobacco. In botany, a 
geniin ofiliecla-s. jicniandna, order rnononynia. 
Corol' runnel form, wiih a pliited border; 
st.nn' ns i nch ned ; capsule two v.ilved, two- 
celled. Seven specie*. Norih Amerira, Peru, 
and China. The following aic cliufly culti- 
vated. 

l. N. friuirosa. Shrubby ‘obacco. Leaves 
lanceolate, ^iio:h|ly pctir>lcd, ol;»spiug the stem, 
which rises about' ti VC fet hioh, and isshiiib- 
by : fl. •wers acute, of a bright purple colour, 
curcKfded by acute, peiiitctl st ed-vessels. 
There I* n wdb white flowers. A 

paiivt of (’iiir.a aivi the (’ape. 

fg N. ri.stica C’ommon nr English tobacco. 
Stalks ridttg inoie ihiiM ihrcf feet high ; leaves 
atfibOtli. alieniaie, pe!if*lc<l, « v.jte, very entire; 
'l!d'W<?rs obtie<e, of a yellow colour, in yrnall 
loose bunches, on the’top of the stalks. It Is 
A o^ve df Atoeiictt; and called JLnfVurh 
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tobacco from its having been the first of the 
different sOecies introduced into England, and 
from its tnriviiig amongst iis lietter than any 
other species. There is also a vaiiety of this 
species with stronger stalks and leaves, and 
larger flowers. 

3. N. tabaCiim. Viridninn tobacco. Large, 
long, annual root; upright, strong, round, 
hairy stalk, branching towards the top ; leaves 
niinicroiis, lafge, pointid, entire, veined, vis- 
cid, pale-green ; braeus long, linear, poiiurd; 
flowers in lof'se eluhtci's or pansiles; calyx 
hairy about half the length of ihe enrol, cut 
into five narrow segmeius ; lube of the corol 
hairy, gradually swelling towards the border, 
where it divides into five folding acute seg- 
niintsof a reddish colour. A native of Vir- 
ginia. It flowers 111 July and August, and is 
sniiwtinies brought to maiket in pots, and is 
calUrl Oronoko tobacco. 

'I bis plant is called nicotiana after Mr. Ni- 
cot, who fKbt look it to France. ]<'mployed 
inediciiially it is a very active narcotic and 
sternutatory. A d»roeiion of the leaves is 
miieii e.iteefced in some diseases of the skin, 
audit is by some said to IjC a spr^'ilu’ against 
the itch. 'I'be (nines and the decoction are 
cmploved iti obstinate constipations of the 
bowels, ami very frcrpicnlly with fiirevss; it is 
necessary, however, to eaution the juvieiitic'ner 
.against an eflVct nuMly produced by its exhibi- 
tion, niinely, syncope, with cold sweats; and 
in svuue iu'^idnees death. 

'I'he niemiaiia rustiea. or Engli-b tobacco, 
posses.ses similar qualities, but in a nnich 
weaker degree. The leaves .ire chiefly used to 
smoke vermin ; though from their milder 
operation limy juomi'e lo be, in many cases, a 
safer reineily than the Virj>ibian lobaero. 

NICOYA, a town of Me.vico, in Costa 
Rica, situate on the Disj/enpa, which runs into 
the bay of Salinas, where there is a pearl 
fishciv. It is 98 miles W.N.VV. of Cartago. 
Lon. 85 40 W. Lat. I(>. 40 N. 

NICHOPEIORUS. Ill die entomological 
system of Fabricins, a tribe of the Liiiiii^an 
gt*nus Sir. PH A, which see. 

To NI'CTATE, V, «. (m’c//), Latin.) To 
wink {liny). 

NICTITANT Ml'MBRANE, in natural 
hisioty, a thin u'.embrane which covers the 
c\cs of birds and fishes, sheltering diciii. from 
too much light or exlcrmd injuries, and thtour^h 
which they can see pretty distiiirtly. 

NIDl^." Among sportsmen, .a u rm applied 
lo ilic oflsfiring or produce of the rock amJ hvn 

hcasant, so long os (hey continue to clutch or 

rood together, befoie th< v .“cparatc, and arc 
able to piovide for tiumselves. Jt is usual to 
say, a nidc of plieasant*! ; a covey of partridges ; 
a clmcli of chu.’kcn ; a setting of gulls; and a 
brofKl of ducks. 

NFDGET. s. (corrupted from mthitig or 
nidinff.) Adjst.ird; a coward (Cri 7 tidc»). 

NlDIFirAT’ION. {nidifientio^ Lat.) 
Tlie act of hnilding nests {Drrham), 

NFDING. a. (.from nilS, Saxon, vileness.) 

Abyect; base-miuded : coward 
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NPDOROUS. fl. {iiidoreuxt Fr.from nidett 
Latin.) lieNeiiibiing the smell os taste of roast- 
ed f.ii (Bacon). 

NlDOllO^ITY. s. (from nidttrcus.) Erac- 
taiion with the taste of undij^esicd roast* meat 
iFioyef), 

NiI)lU-.ATION. s, (mdulor, Latin.) Ttie 
lime of remaining in the nest (Brown). 

N-IOUS, among iiaiuralisb, signifies a nest 
or proper repo'jiiory for iho egqs of birds, in- 
cecis, ifcc. whore the joiing oF these animals 
arc hatched and nursed. 

Nl liCK. .V. (niece, ntepce. Fr. neptis. Latin.) 
Tho daiiKliter of a brother or sister (tVaHvr), 

NIKMKCZ, a strong town of Moldavia, 
between Soczowav ami Hr issj w, being 25 miles 
from each J^on.’2(i. l(i E. Lat.4fj. '»8 N, 

NIKMEN, a large river in Poland, which 
vis s in Liiimania, and passes by Bieliei and 
Giodni: it afterward runs lliroiigli part of 
bamojiiiia, and Eastern Prm>ia, and enters 
the CiirLh Half by several mou.li',, of wtiieh 
the principal and most northern is called the 
llu-s. 

N lENHURG, a strong town of Westphalia, 
in the county of Hoya, with a considerable 
trade in ctirn and woof; sealed on the Wescr, 
37 miles S.S.E. of Hremcn. Lon. 9. 15 E. 
Lat. 52. .}{! N. 

Nilniuro, a town of Westphalia, in the 
principalny of Monster, sealed on the Dinke), 
S'* miifi N.W. of Mnn-^icr. 

NIEPl-li, a huge rivet of Europe, and one 
of the most consideiable of the non li, formerly 
called the Honsiheno. Its source is in tiic 
middle of Mnsuovy, running west by Sciio- 
iensko, as f.ir as OrVa : and men turns south, 
passing hy Mohilow.Hohaczo, Kiow,( zyrkassy, 
the fortress of Kndak, Oassiu, and Oczakow, 
falling into the Black S.m ; as also in its course 
U divides f.ittle T:irt.»ry from Biid/iac Tartar)'. 

N 11*18 rKU. a large river of Pidand, which 
iia*. its source ni the lake Niestcr, in the pala- 
tinate of Ixmburg, where it passes by Halicz. 
Then it sepaiMles l^)dolia and Oczakow 'I'ar- 
tary iVl ddavia and Hudziac 'Purtary; and 
falls into tin* Black Sea at Belgorod, between 
the mtMiths of the N’leper and the Danube. 

N I EL POUT, a seaport of the Netherlands 
in Fljndcrs, at the mouth of the Ypcrlee. 
Here are sluices, by which the country ran be 
laid umler water. The inhabitants arc princi- 
pally fisbennen, wlm subsist by the herring 
tisliery, and by making nets and rope*!. In 
llioii prince Maurice gained here a great vic- 
•t(»rv over the Spaniards, it has been often 
taken in snbhequent wars; the list time l)y 
ihc French in 179*. It is nine miles S.\Y. of 
O-^tend. Lon. 2. 45 E. Lat. 5 1 . 8 N. 

N ffiupoR T, a town of Holland, on the river 
Leek, l.=> miles E. of ll«)ttcrdam. 

NIEVRE, a dejiartinent of France, includ- 
ing the late province of Nivernois. It takes its 
name from a small river, which rises near 
Llhamplemy, and runs into the Loire atNevers^ 
the cliief town of the department. 

NIEUWKNTYT (Bernanl), an emjn^t 
* Dutch philosopher and ioatheiiuitician^;^iii^ 
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born on the lOlh of August l654, tit West- 
graafdyk in Noith llollaml, where bis father 
was II I ill is tor. He discovered very early a good 
genius ami a strong inclination for learning; 
which was rarefuily improved by a suitable 
education. He had aUo that prutlence and 
sagacity, which led him to piireue literature by 
sure aihl piopcr steps, acquiring a kind of 
mastery in one science before he proceeded to 
another. His father had designed him for tli(* 
ir.inibtry ; but seeing bis ineliuaiion did not lie 
that way, he priidLaiily left him u» pinsue the 
bent of his genius. Aeoordinijy voungNien- 
ivcntyt, apprehending that noihiiW w.ii, more 
useful than fixing his imagination ttnd forming 
bis judgment well, applied hiinself e.nly to 
logic, and th * art of reasoning justly, iu which 
he grounded himself upon tlic principles of 
Des Canes, with whose philo>ophy he wa'=i 
greatly delighted. From thence he proceeded 
to the mathematics, in which he made a con- 
.siderabie prolicieiicv ; tiiongh the .''ppiicalioii 
ho gave to ih.at branch of learning did not 
liinder him from studying both law and physic, 
in fact, lie succiederf in all ihcse ‘.cionoc!. no 
well, a$ deserxcdly to acquire tiie character of 
a good philosopher, :i great ir.atlu-'maiielan, an 
e.K|)crL physician, and an ablv and just magVs- 
trale. 

Although he wms naturally of a grave and 
serious disposition, yet he wun xery allable and 
agreeable in conversation. His eiigagiiig man- 
ner procured the afi’cction of exeryonc; and 
by this means bei often drew over to bis opinion 
those who before diHeied very widely from 
him. Thus accomplished, be acquired a great 
esteem and credit in the council of the town 
of Purcmercjulc, xvherc be resided ; as be did 
aUo in the hlales of that prcAince, wdio re- 
spected him the more, i^a^nulch as lie never 
engaged in any cabals or factions in order lo 
secure it ; regarding in his conduct, an open, 
honest, upright bchax iour, as the best source 
of s.kti3racrion, and relying solely on bis merit. 
In fact, be xvas more atieiUive to cultivate ibo 
seionccs, than eager to obtain the honours of 
the government ; contenting himself^ with 
being connselior and burgomaster, without 
courting or acceptin » any other posts, which 
might interfere with his studies, and draw' him 
too nuich out of bis library. lie died in 1718. 
at the age of sixty-three, having been twice 
married. He was the author of various works, 
among which arc, Consideratiemes circa Ana- 
lyseos ad quantitates Infinite parvas applicat.o 
iVmcipia, &c. 1(>94, octavo; in wlwch he 
proposed some difliculties on the subject of the 
an.alysis of infinitessimals. Analysis Iniini- 
torum, sen Curvilineoruin proprieiales, ck 
P oiygonoruin deduct®, ifiiiO’, quarto; which 
is a" sequel to the former, with attempts to re- 
move those diflicultics. Considerationes Se- 
cond® circa Calculi Diflferentialis Principite. 
ct Responsio ad Vimm nobilissuin C». C. 
Leibnitiunf). &c. lf)()6, quarto; occasioned by 
an attack of lAdhtiitz on the author's Analyda, 
in the I^erpsip Journal for bfk)5. A Treatise 
oa ine new Hsc of the Tebles of Syies ana 
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Tangents, 1714 . The proper Use of the Con- 
templation of the Universe, for the Conviction 
of Atheists and Unbelievers, 1713, quarto; of 
which a French translation was published at 
Biris, quarto, entitled, L'kxistence de 

Dieu demontr^e par les Merveilles de la Na- 
ture; and also an English one at l^ndon, 
in \j\Qt io three volumes, octavo, under the 
title of Tlie Religious l^ilosopher, or the right 
Use of contemplating the Works of the Crea- 
tor, A memoir inserted in a Dutch journal, 
entitled, Biblioth^que de TEuropc, for the ^rcar 
171^* in defence of the preceding work against 
a criticism of M. Bernard, in the Nouvclies de 
)a Republique des Lettres. A Letter to 
M. Bothnia de Bunnania, on his Article con- 
cerning Meteors, inserted in the Nouveiles 
litter, dll 22 Avril, 17 19; and about a month 
before his death he put the hiiishing hand to 
an excellent refutation of Spinoza, which was 
published in Dutch at Amsterdam, in 1730 , 
quarto. 

NIGELLA. Fenncl-floiyer. Devil in a 
bush. In botany, a genus of the class poly- 
andria, order pentagyiiia. Calyxless; petals 
fve; nectaries from nve to ten, two-lipped, 
within the cord; capsules from five to ten 
united. Five species, natives of the south pf 
Europe. 

They are all annual plants, rising from a 
foot to a foot and a half high, adorned with 
blue or white flowers. They are cultivated by 
sowing their seeds in March, upon a bed of 
light earth, in the place where tne plants are 
to remain ; and if they be allowed to scatter 
their seeds, they will be propagated without 
pnv farther trouble. 

KIGEK (C. Pescennius Justus,) a celebrated 
governor ii| Syria, well known by his valour 
m the Roman armies, while yet a private man. 
At the death of Pertinax, he was declared em- 
peror of Rome, and he supported that elevated 
situation, by prudence of mind, moderation, 
courage, and virtue. He was remarkable for 
his fondness of ancient discipline, and never 
suflered his soldiers to drink wine. lie forbad 
the use of silver or gold utensils in his camp. 
In hzs punishments, Niger was inexorable. 
Such qualifications seemi^ to promise the re- 
storation of ancient discipline, nut the death of 
Nig*ir frustrated every hope of reform. Seve- 
yus, who had also been invested with the im- 
perial purple, marched against him, and Niger 
was, at last, defeated, A.D. 194. His head 
was cut off, and aflixed to a long spear, and 
carried in triumph through the streets of Rome. 
He reigned about one year. 

Niger, a large river of Africa, which rises 
}n the same mountains as the Senegal, in the 
W. part of Neeroland. ll flows N. through 
the country of Afanciipgo, and then takes an 
easterly course through the kingdoms of Bam- 
p^ra^Tumhuctop, Trocur, and Ghana, to Wan- 
|kgra, where it divide^ into several branches, 
pud is supposed to lose itself in the lakes and 
samly deserta to the E. and S. of that coiitnrv. 

Moors and Arabs call it Neel tl Abecn, 
l^r ^yef qf Slav^ and Nee| Kihecr, or Qregt 
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River. In the rainy season it swells above Itt 
banks, and floods the adjacent lands'. 

^ NPGGARD. 1. (ninggr, Islandick.) A 
miser; a curmudgeon (Siattey), 

Ni'GGaRD. a. 1 . Sordid; avaricious; parsi- 
monious iDryden). 0 . Sparing; wary {Shak^* 

To Ni'cgard. V. a, (from the noun.) *lo 
stint ; to supply sparingly (Skakspenre), 

NEGGAKDISH. a. (from niggard.) Hail- 
ing some di^osition to avarice. 

NrOGARDLlNESS. 5. (from niggitrdiy^') 
Avarice ; sordid parsimony {Addison). 

NIGGARDLY, a. (from niggard,) I, 
Avaricious; sordidly parsimonious (/^a//). 3 . 
Sparing; wary ( 5 taney). 

Ni'ggakdly. ad. Sparingly; parsimonii- 
ouslv. 

KI'GGARDNESS. s. (from niggard.) Ava- 
rice ; sordid parbimony : not used {Sidney). 

NIGH. prep, (nyh, Saxpn.) A^ no great 
distance from (Garth). 

Nigh. ad. 1. Not at a great distance (Phi* 
Iippia 7 i 5 ). 2, To a place near (Milton). 

Nigh. a. 1. Near: not distant; not re- 
mote (prior)- 3 . Allied closely by bloqd 
(KaoUes). 

7 b Nigh. V. ti. (from the participle.) To 
approach ; to advance; to draw near (iSpense?*)' 

NI'GHLY. ad, (from nigh^ the adjective.) 
Nearly; within a little (Locke). 

NFGHNESS. 9. (from nigh.) Nearness; 
proxiinitv. 

NIGHT. 9. (nauts, Gothick; niht, Saxon.) 
1 . The time of darkness ; the time from sup- 
set to ^nnrhe (Crashaw). 2 . The end of the 
day of life ; death (Dryd.). 2 |. State or time pf 
ignorance or obsciiriiy. 

7 b-N 1 G H T . adverbially. }n this night ; at 
this night (Joshua). 

Night, that part of the natural day during 
which the sun is underneath the horizon ; or 
that space wherein it is dusky. Night was 
originally divided by the Hebrews, and other 
eastern nations, into three parts or watchings. 
The Romans, and afterwards the Jews froni 
them, divided the night into four parts or 
watchings, the first of which began at sun-^pt 
and lasted till nine atniight, accordiii;^ to our 
way of reckoning ; the second lasted till mid- 
night; the third till three in the morning; 
and the fourth ended at sun-rise. The ancient 
Gauls and Germans divided their time not by 
days but by nights ; and the people of Iceland 
and the Arabs do the^same at this day. The 
like is also observed of our Saxon ancestors. ' 

NlGHTBRA'WLElt. 5 .(«iWi^andfra«»/fr.Ji 
One who raiscsdisturbauces in the night (ShaJIfi* 
peare). 

Nl'GHTCAP. 5. (night and cap.) A cap 
worn in bed, or in undrt^ (Swifi): 

Nl'GHTCROW. 9 , (night and crow.) ’A 
bird that cries in the night (Shakspeare), 

NI'GHTDEW. 9 , (night and dew.) Dw 
that wets the ground iu tnp nigfit (Drydeny. 

N1'GHT1X)G. 9 . (night and dog.) A 
that honU in the night (Shaisptinre). 

NfFGHTDRESS. s. (night and dre 9 s.^ T^ 
worn at night (Pope). 
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KTOHTED. a. (from night.) Darkened ; 
vIoikM ( black {Shahpeare). 

NIGHTFA'RING. «. {night and fare.) 
Travellin;^ in the night {Qay), 

NPGHTFIRE. jr. and^re,) Ignis 
faluus; VVilUa-Wi8|) {Herbert). 

Nl'GHTFLY. s. {night fly.) Moth that 
flies in the night {Shakspeare). 

NlGHTFaUNDKRED. «. (from night 
And founder.) Lost or distressed in the night 
{Mi lion). 

N rpHTGOWN. s. {night and gown.) A 
loose gown used for an undress {Pope). 

, NI'GIlTll AG. s. (night and hng.) Witch 
tiinposed to wander in the night (Milton). 

NIGHT-HOOKS, in angling, hooks con- 
nected in a particular manner for the purpose 
of catching iishes at night, when the angler u 
not present. They should he thus laid : pro- 
cure u small curd sixteen yards long, and at 
equal distances tie to it five or six hempen 
lines, of the thickne.ss of the trolling* line, 
hhout eighteen inches long apiece, fastening 
them in such a rnantier as that you may easily 
remove or replace them. To each of these 
whip a hook, and bait it with a minnow, 
loacn, or bull- head, his gill- fins cut ofi*; or, 
for want of these, with a small gudgeon, a 
small roach, a piece of seven-e}*es of about an 
incli, anil the brightest coloured you can get, 
wliich is the pieforable bait for eels, or one of 
the sinal) brood of eels, or with beef, or the 
ilh and marrow in an ox or cow's hack- bone, 
f you bait wiiii a fish, put the point of the 
book in at the tail and out at the mouth, the 
head of the fidi resting on the hook*s bent ; 
and cover the point of the hook with a aiuall 
worm : then at one end of the cord fasten a 
•tone or a lead weight of about two pounds, 
and throw it across the river in some still deep, 
t>r at the tail or side of a deep stream. Fasten 
the other end to some bough or stick, on the 
water-bank you stand on ; and in the morning 
you will seldom fail to find fishes ensnared. 
Use a great tish.needle to. draw the line 
throiig1\ thc bait, and out at its tail, and then 
let it slip down to the liook's bent, the head 
being downwards, tying the tail to the line 
Vvilh thread, and the* top of the hemp line to 
the cord. 

Eels, chub, large trouts, and pike, are taken 
this way ; but if you lay for pike, keep the bait 
with a float about a foot from the bottom. For 
btlicr fishes let it touch the bottom. 

NIGHTINGALE, iu ornithology. See 
Motacii,La. 

NTGHTLY^ ad. (fiom mgA/.) 1. By night 
{Sfiokspeare). 2. Every night {Addison). 

N i^cHTL Y. a. (from night.) Done by hight; 
acting by ifight {Dry den). 

NrGHTMAN, i. {nifht and man.) One 
who carries away ordure in the night.; 

nightmare. Incubus. - Oneirodynia 
gt;avan8. NeVvons Or indisposed persons are 
oppressed during sleep with a heavy pressing 
•ensation on the chest, by which respiration 
is impeded, or the circulation of blood inter- 
fiitptca, to saeh a degree a» to threaten lofloca- 
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tion. Frightful ideas arc recollected on 
ing, which occupied the dreaming mind. Fre« 
quent attempts are make to cry out, but ofteii 
without effect, and the horrors and agitatinne 
felt by the patient arc inexpressibly mghtful. 
The sensations generally originate in a large 
quantity of wind, or indigestible matter in the 
stomach of supper-eaters, which pressing the 
stomach against the diuphragin, iiiqiede respi* 
ration, or render it short ami convulsed. ln« 
elated intcstiiiCs may hkewise produce similcir 
efiects, or mental perturbations. 

^ There is another species of nightmare men-* 
tinned by authors, which has a more dangerous 
tendency $ and this arises from an impeded 
circulation of blood in the lungs, when lying 
down, or too great reIa.xalion of the heart and 
its impelling powers. Epilepsy, apn]ilexy, or 
sudden death, are sometimes among the coiise« 
quences of this species of tlisiurbed »leep. 
Polypi in the large vessels, ancuriains, water m 
the thorax, pericardium, or lur.gs, epipyerua^ 
&c. are amongst the most dangerous causes. 
See Onkirodynia. Horses arc supposcti by 
many naturalhts to be subject to the same 
disease. 

NTGHTPIECE. s. {night and phre.) A 
picture so coloured as to be suppoicd seen by 
candlelight, not by the light of the day {AX* 
dison) . 

Nl'GlITRAIL, s. {night and pfryl, Saxon, 
a gown.) A loose cover thrown over the dress 
at iiiRht {Addison). 

NTGITTHAVEM. s. {night andraicn). A 
bird supposed of ill omen, that cries loud in the 
night (Spenser). 

Nl'Girj ROBBER, {night and robber.) 
One who sieals in the dark (Sptfnscr). 

NPGETTRULE. s. (night and rute.) A tu- 
mult in the night (Shakspeare), 

NIGHTSHADE, in botany. See Sola- 

NUM. 

Nightshade (American), Sec Phyto- 
lacca. 

Nightshade (Deadly). SccAtropa. 

Nightshade (Malabar). SeeBosELLA. 

Nightshade (Woody). See Dulca- 
mara. 

Nl'GHTSIIINING. a. {night void shine.) 
Shewing brightness in the night ' 

Nl'GHTSHRI EK. s. {night and shriek.) A 
erv in the night {Shakspeare)^ 

'NEGHTTRIPPING. a. {night and tHp.) 
Going lightly in the night (Shakspeare). 

Nl'GHTW ALK. j. (night and walk.) Walk 
in the night {Walton). 

NTGHTWALKER. j. {night and walk.) 
One who roves in the night upon ill design* 
{Asch(m). 

NTOliTWARBLING. a. {night and iwir- 
lle.) Singing in the night {Milton). 

NPGHTWARD. a. {niaht and ward.) Ap- 
proaching toward night {Milton), 

N PGHTWATCn. s. {flight And watch.) A 
period of the night as distinguished by change 

of the watch (pja/mO- 

NIGRESCENT, d. (nigrescens. Lat.) 
Growing blackl; approaching to hiacknest., 
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NIGRTFICA'TJON. s. {niger aud facto, 
Lat.) Tlic act of iiiakuitj; black. 

NlGlilNE, in mineralogy, a species of 
Tj T A N I u M, which see. 

I^lCililTIA, See Nrgroland. 

NIHrLITY. s. inihihU, Fr. ) Noihingncss; 
the state <»f being nothing ( fFutfii), 
NUllLUM ALBUM. See Zincum cal- 

CIS ATOM. 

NILL, a great river of Africa, which, ac- 
cording to Mr. Bruce, ri-^cs in Ah'Vi’‘5inia. near 
the village of Geesh, in loii. oO'. 6.) lil. lat. 10« 
5.9 N. It runs lir^l ihrouih ilit* lake Oemhea, 
then makes a circuit toxvards its mhhcc, which 
it leaves miles to the K. and enters into 
X^ubia, through wliich connrry it iiiakc^ ucir- 
cuitous course, and forms some considerable 
cataracts, it then llows almost directly S. 
thrtnigh Fgypt, till it arrives at Cairo; and a 
little U-Iow that city it divides into two gHMl 
brandies, whieb, with the MediterratKdU 
sea, form the island called Della. The an- 
ci'^nts reckoned elc\en monlha of the Nile, of 
which scien were conMderahle ; but now there 
arc only two that are navigable at all times; 
und those me at Koscito and Danth tta. In the 
ir.uldle of this river, between Old Cairo and 
fhzeh, is seated the island of Undda, witich is 
Almo^t as long as Old (Jairo, and .SUO pares in 
Jireadih in llie middle ; and the front of tlie 
Mekias takes upallthc br.adih (jf the soutiiein 
part. I bis is the work of the Saracens, and 
derives its name from its u^o, for it bignifios 
measure. In re<dily they oi)?er\e there et cry 
day, by means of a gra(hjaic<l column, the in- 
create or decrease of the waters ol the Nile. 
This river overHows rej^nl nly roory Near, frtrni 
the ]5ih of June to the iTili of Septetiiber, 
when it begins to deertase. 'rhe fertility of 
I'lgypt depends upon tlst^ uverliowing of the 
i\iie; and they reckon it will he a lud year 
v.'biCn it is le^s than 14 ruhiis, or above i3 ; 
but l6 cubits is the proper height. During 
the inundation, the btilv lowiib, .standing u|k>ii 
eminences, look like so many islands and 
they go from one to the other by lioais. Jii 
Cairo there is a canal called Khalis, wliirdi is 
opened when the water is high eiiongh ; 
thence it is conveyed into reservoirs and cis- 
terns, and is afterwards distributed into the 
fields and gardens, as occasion requires. l*hi,s 
iiinrid.ition of the Nile is i\nn^cd by the periodi- 
cal rains which fall every) ear "between the 
tropics, and more particularly iu Abys',iiiia, 
which is full of high mountain'^. 

NIL GHAU, in inaitiolo;:). Sec Ante- 
lope. 

'Ju KILL. »?. a, (fioin tie inll,) Not to will; 
.to vcTuj>e ; to reject (/^t'/i Jviixon). 

Mill, s. Tin* shining sparks of brass in try- 
ing and melting the ore. 

NlLO.VlKTr-U, or Nn.oscopE, an instm- 
ntent used among the nncicnis to measure the 
li^ifhtof the w’aterof the river Nile in its over- 
dowidp. The word conics from Nuaoj* Nile 
fiiud that from oy;, new mud, or,^as 
Eome tsthers .will have it, vza, I l^ws aml 
ixtf,-, mud,) and measure. The Greeks 
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more ordinarily call it N«xoeiM-ir«r. TTic 
iiilomcier i.s said, by several Arabian' writers, 
to have betMi (irsi set up. for this purpose, by 
Joseph^ (luring his regency in £^pt ; the 
iiicaburc of it was If) cubits, this being tUe 
heiglit of the increase of the Nile, which W'aa 
necessary to the fmii fulness of Kgs pi. From the 
incabirreofthiscolijiiin,Dr.Cu(nherldii(ldcduccs 
an argument, in order to prove that the.fewish 
and Kgspiiaii ciihii were* of the same length. 

I'he only rational and consistent acemint 
which we have of the niloineier is given by the 
ceiebtaicd traveller Mr. Bruce. “ On iho 
point of tlie inland Rhode, between Geeza and 
C.iiro, near the miiUlIc of the rner, bs a round 
tower iiic)o.sing a neat w'ell or cislcfn lined 
with marble. The hotioin <4’ this well is on 
the same ic\el with itic bouom of the Nile, 
which has free access to it through a huge 
opi-ning like an cmhr.i-ure. In the middle of 
the well rises a thin colmnn o( eight of 

blue aiid white marble ; of whicli the foot is' 
on the same plane wdth the bottom of the 
liver. Tills pill.tr is divided into *.i0 |;ecks, of 
tin inches tMch. Of these peck.s the two lower- 
most are left, willvut any dii ision, to stand 
for the quantity of sludge which the W'aier de- 
posits there. Two pecks arc then divided, on 
the right-hand, into y4dlgitsc;u h ; then on tha 
left, four pecks arc divulcd into 'J4 iligits ; «heii 
on the right, four; and on the left another 
four; again, fimr on the right, which c«»m- 
pletes the niimher of 18 ihtUs from the first 
division marked on the pillar, cacli peck being 
22 inches, 'i'hus the whtilc maiktd and im- 
marked amounts to something more than 3(> 
feet ling list I . 

On die night of St. John, when, by the 
falliiig of the iKw. thvy perceive the rain-water 
from liiliiopia mixul v\iih the Nile at Cairo, 
ihty begin to anncinice ibe clexation of ih^ri- 
ver, having then five pecks of water marked on 
the nilomctvr, and two unmarked for the 
sludge, of vvbirh tiny t:ike no notice. Their 
first pioc l.imnti(»n, supposing the Nile to have 
risen 12 digits, is 12 Irniii (3, or it wants 12 
digits to be six perks. When it has risen three 
more, it i.s nine from «ix ; and so on, till the' 
w'liolc 18 be filled, when all the land of ligypt 
i^ fit for cultivation. Set era! canals are then 
opened, which convey the water into the dc- 
surt, and hinder any further stagnation on the 
fivhls. I’bcrc is indeed a great deal of more 
water ;o come from Kthiopi.i ; but were the 
inundation sulferedto go on, it would lU/t drain 
soon enough to fii the land, for tillage : and to 
guard against this mischief is the principal use 
of the nilometer; though the Turkish govern- 
ment makes it an engine of taxation. 

ToNlM, fl. a. (nemeu, Dutch, to take.) 
To take. In cant, to steal {Hndihras), 

NFMBLE. < 1 . (from uim ; or iiuman, 
Saxpn, tradable.) Quick; active; ready; 
speedy; lively; expeditious (5pnwer\ 
N.fMBLLNLSS. .5. (from nimhte.) Quick- 
ness; ttqtivity ; speed ; agility (Hooher). 

Nl'MBLKWlTl'KD. a. {nimble and wiL) 
Quick ; eager to speak (.Bacon), 
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Kl'MBLY. «df. (from nimble,) Quickly ; 
Speedily ; actively {Boyle), 

KriwtiLhSS. s. ^iinblenesa {Spenser), 

NtlMBUb, in antiquiiy. a circle observed 
on certain medals, or round the heads of some 
empefors ^ answering to the circles of .light 
dra\t h round the irnagus of saints. 

NrMl-'GUEN, a larjre, handsome, and 
stnmg town of the Netherlands, and capital of. 
Diitcli Gucldi*rl.i nd, with a citadel, an anciont 
palace, aiulsc veral forts. It is noted ibrthe peace 
concluded there in lb7jj. Jt has a inagniHcciit 
town-house, and the inh.iliitarits aie fareatly 
gi\cn to trade. It is scaled on the Vahal or 
Wah.'il, beuveeii the Rhine ainl tlie Macsc. 
It is the utmost vj^iern boundary of the Ne- 
therlaiufs. ii contains two Dutch churches, 
a Frencdi Cah iiiist, and a Lutheran church, five 
Popish, and several hospitals. It was once a 
llaiis-town and an iinperiuL city. It has a 
caiii^jlo Arniudni, ajid coiihidcrable trade to 
some parts of Germany : it trades aLo in fine 
becT-brcwni'i, fattening of cattle, and export- 
ing of its huiter, which is extremely good, into 
all the* other provinces. It is in Ion. d. 60 
M, I.at.5l.66N. 

Ni'MIlirY. V. (nimieius, school Latin.) 
The stat'* of being too much. 

NrMMER. s. (from nihi.) A thief} a pil- 
ferer, 

NIMPO, a city and sea-port town of (’hina, 
i:< the province of C'hckiaiig. it is seated on 
the ea«>tcrn sea of Cliiiu, over-agninst Japan. 
It is H city of the first rank, and stands at tiic 
confluence of two mikOI rivers, whiidi, after 
their uiiiun, fornta channel that reaches to the 
sea, and is deep enough to bear vessels of iHH) 
tons bmden. The w.dls of NiiiijM) are 6U00 
paces in eircumlcreiicc,and are built with free- 
stone. There are five gates, tiesides two waier- 
gau's for tlie passage of barks into the city } a 
tower several stories high, built of bricks; 
aivl a long bpidge of boats fastened logeihcr 
with iron chains, over a very broad canal. This 
city is commanded b> a citadel built on a very 
high rock, bv the foot of which all vessels 
must necess.irily pa>s. The Chinese tiierchaiits 
of Siam and ilatavia go to this place yearly to 
buy silks, which are the finest in the empire. 
They have also a great traile with Japan, it be- 
ing but iw'o days sail from hence ; thither they 
carry silks, sitiA's, sugar, drugs, and wine ; and 
bring back copper, gold, and silver. Lon. 122. 
OE. Dit, 3U. 0 N. 

NIMROD, in scripture history, the sixth 
Son of Cush, and “ a miglily hunter before the 
Lord.’* I le. soon became very powerful in the 
earth. The foundation of bis empire was at 
Babylon, which he tiuilt in the same place, or 
very near that, where the tower of Babel 
stood. After having subdued all the neigh- 
bouring country, he advanced, according to 
Bochari, into Assyria, and built Nineveh, Ue- 
hoboth, Calah, and Uesen. 

NPNCOMPOOP. s. (A corruption of the 
Lai. non compos,) A fool ; a trifler (Addison), 
NINE, s, (mson, Saxon.) One more than 
eight. 
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N[ne, the last of the radical numbo-s or 
characters ; from the combination of which 
any definite numlx^r, however large, may be 
produced. “ It is obsericd by aritindeticians 
(says Hume), thai the prwlucts^d’ 9 compose 
aUva>s either i) or some lesser products of 9, if 
you add together all the chiinjctevs of which 
any of the Toriner products is composed : thus, 
of IS, 27 > 3(), vvhich are products of j), you 
make 9, by adding I to n, to 7, 3 to 0*. 
Thus 3t)() is a product a Uo of 9; and if you 
adds, (), and 9, vou make 18, a hv,cr pro- 
duct of 9.” See liiime's Dialogues on Nat. 
Rflig. p. |6'7. ItiS, &c. 2d talil. 

NTNEFOLD. a, {nine and /old,) Nine 
tinier. 

NTNMPiNS, s. {ititie and pin.) A play 
where nine pieces of word arc set up on the 
ground to be thrown down by a bowl 
{Pcacham). 

N PN IvSCOllK. a, {nine and score.) Nine 
times ivvTiUy {dddhon), 

NPNETEKN.w. (miqniityne, Sax.) Nine 
and ten; one icsstinni iwcuty. 

Ni'NKTKENTH. «. (luj nr Saxon.) 
The ordinal of nineteen; inc ninth after the 
tenth. 

NPNKTnCTH. a, (huuMui^onreost Sa, 
Sax.) 'I’he U'nili nine time^ inid. 

N f NE'l'Y. a, (huntm^niixis, Saxon.) Nine 
times ton. 

NINEVKH (anc. geog.), the capital city of 
Assyria, founded by Asiuir the son of Sheni 
((ii ii. X. II.) ; or, as others read the text, by 
Nimrod the son of Cush, liowoverlhis be, 
yet it must be owned, thatNinc^eb was one 
of the most ancient, llic most finnous, the 
1110*11 potent, and largest tides of the \voild. 
It is VI ry tlirficnil exai,lly to assign the time of 
its foundation ; but it cannot be long after the 
building of Babel It was situated upon the 
banks of file Tigris ; and in the lime of ttie 
rophet Jonas, who was sent thither under 
eruboam II. king of Ir-rael, and, as Calinet 
thinks, under the reign of Pul, father of Sar- 
danapalus, king of Assyria, Ninewb was a 
very great city/ its clicuil being three days 
journey (Jonah iii. 3.) Diodorus Siculus, 
who has given us the dimensions of it, sa\s it 
was 480 stadia in circumference, or 47 miles ; 
and that it was surrounded vvilli lofty walls 
avd towers ; the former being 200 11X4 in 
height, and so very broad that ihiec chariots 
might dri\e on them iibuMst ; and the idltcr 
200 feet in height, and 1600 in number ; and 
Strabo allows it to have been much greater than 
Babylon. Diodorus Sieulus was, however, 
certainly mistaken, or rather bis transcriber*., 
as the authors of the Universal llistoiyMh ink, 
in placing Nineveh on the Euphrates, since all 
historians as well as geographers who speak of 
that cityj (ells us in express terms that it sto.'id 
on the Tigris. At the time of Jonah’s inis- 
sion thither, it was so populous, that it was 
reckoned to contain more than six set^re thou- 
sand persons, who. could not dHtinguidi their 
right hand from their left (Jon. 
which is genci^lly explaiaed of young cnildreu 
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Aiit had oot yet attained to the use of reason f 
so that upon this principle it is computed that 
the inhapitanta of Nineveh were then above 
600,000 persons. 

Nineveh was taken by Arbaces and Belesis, 
in the year of the world 3257, under the reign 
of tiiardananalQS, in the time of Ahaz king of 
Judah, andf about the time of the foundation 
of Rome. It was taken a second time by As* 
tyam in 3378, after which it never recovered 
its former splendour, 

NPNN 1 , 5. (fitnna, a child, Spanish.) A 
fool; a simpleton (Swift). 

NrNNYHAMMKU. r. (from ninny.) A 
simpleton (Arhulhnot). 

N^iNSI RADIX. Ninzin. Nindsin. This 
root was long supi^osed to be the same as gin- 
seng. It now aj.'pears, however, to be the 
produce of a diflerent plant, the sium ninsi, 
foliis serratis, pinnatis ; raineis ternatis of Lin- 
ndus, possessing similar though weaker pro- 
perties than ginseng. 

NINZIN. See^iMSi radix. 

NINTH, a. (ne^oiSa, Saxoiu) T*he first 
after the eighth ; the ordinal of nine. 

Ninth, in music, an interval containing 
an octave and a tone. Also the name given 
to the chord consisting of the common chord 
with the eighth advanced one note. 

NINUS, a son of Belus, who founded the 
Assyrian monarchy, B. €. 2059. He was 
very warlike, and extended his conquests from 
!^^pt to the extremities of India ami Bac- 
tnana. He became enamoured of Scinirdinis, 
the wife of one of his officers, and he married 
her after the death of her husband. Niiuis 
reigned 52 years, and left his kingdom to the 
care of his wife Semiramis, by whom he had 
a son. The history of Ninus is very obscure. 

NINYAS, a sou of Ninus and Semiramis 
king of Assyria, succeeded his mother who had 
voluntarily abdicated the crown. The rcigu 
of Nioyas is remarkable for its luxury and ex- 
travagance. His successors imitated the exam- 
ple of his voluptuousness, and therefore their 
name is little known till the age of Sardana- 
palus. 

NIO,. an island of the Archipelago, between 
Naxi to the north, Armago to the east, Saute- 
nno to the south, and Sikinn to the west, and 
' If about 35 miles in circumference. It is re- 
markable for nothing^ but Homer's tomb, 
which tliey pretend is in this island ; fur tliey 
affirm that he died here in his passage from 
Samos to Athens. The island is well culti- 
vated, and not so steep as the other islands, and 
the wheat which k produces is excellent ; but 
oil and wood are scarce.'^ It is «*uhj€ct to the 
Turks. Lon. 25. A3 E. Lat 36*. 35 N. 

NIOBE, in fabulous history, a daughter of 
Tantalus, king of Lydia, by Euryanassa or 
Dione. She married Amphion the son of 
Jasus, by whoin she had, according to dif*' 
ferent writers and niythologists, a dlffisrent 
number of cKHdren. The most received opt< 
nion is, that she had seven sons and sdven 
fianghUSrs. . l^iis number increased her pride, 
uud ake had tlm imprudence not only to piefitf 
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herself to Latona who had only two cMldrefi, 
but even to ridicule the worship psudAo her/ 
observing that she had a better clai^ Co sacri- 
6ces than the mother of Apollo ami Diana. 
This insolence provoked Latona. She^em^eftted, 
her children to punish the arrogant Ntobe^'iler 
prayers were heard, and iiii mediately all the 
sons of Niobe expired by the darts oi Apollo, 
and all the daughters, except Chloris, were 
equally destroyed by Diana; anil Niobe, struck 
at the suddenness of her inisfuriiines, was 
changed into a stone. The carcases of N lobe’s 
children, according to Homer, were left un- 
buried for nine days, because Jupiter changed 
into stones all such as attempted to inter them. 
On the tenth day they weie honoured ivith a* 
funeral by the g»ds. 

I'he story of Niobe is beautifully related in the 
sixth book of the Metamorphoses of Ovid. 
That poet thus describes her transfarniatiois 
into stone. 

Widow’d and childless, lamentable state t - 
A duleful bight, among the dead she sat; 

Harden’d with woes, a btatiie of despair, 

To ev*ry breath of wind unmov’d her hair : 

Her cheek still redd’ning, but its colour dead, 

Faderl her eyes, and set within her head. 

No more her pliant tontcue its motion keeps, 

But stands congeaPd within her frozen lips. 
Stagnate and dull, within her purple vein b. 

Us current stopp'd, the lifeless blood remaint. 

Her feet their usual offices refuse, 

Her arms and neck their graceful gestures losti 
Action and lifefi'Oin every part a re gone, 

And cv’n her entrails turn to solid stone. 

Yet still she weeps; and whirl’d by stormy winds, 
Borne thro* the air, her native country finds; 
There fix’d, she stands upon a bleaky hill ; 

There yet her marble checks eternal teais distil. 

To NIP. V. a. (nijppen, Dutch.) 1. T# 
pinch off with the nails; to bile with the 
teeth (Bacon). 2. To cut off by any alight 
means (Mortimer), 3. To blast; to destroy 
before full giowth (Addison). 4. To pinch as 
(Shahspeare). 5. To vex; to bite (tYpen* 
^er). 0. To satirize ; to ridicule ; to taunt 

sarcastically (AscAam). 

Nip. s. (from the verb.) 1. A pinch with 
the nails or teeth (AscAant). 2. A small cut 
(Shaktpeare). 3. A blast (Stepney). 4. A 
taunt ; a sarcasm. 

NIPA, ill botany, a genus of the class mo^ 
nnesia, order g^nandria. Male : calyx an ob- 
long spathe ; corol six-petallfd ; (iiamenii fib* 
form. Female: calyx a spathe; corol less;.' 
styleless; stigmaless; drupes numerous, clus-' 
tered, angular. An Hast Indian palm with 
pinnate Iwves, male flowers in lateral spikes, 
female in terminal sessile heads. Only one 
species. 

NIPHQN, the largest island of Japan, 600 
miles long and 150 broad, containing 55 pro^ 
Vinces. It Was discovered, in 1542, by. the 
PortugiiMO«,> who were cast ashore by a tero« 
pest, v^he.filrief town is Jedo. 

s. (from mp.) A satirist' 

(Aschm).:^ 

NPJPjrERS. $, (from nip.) Small. pincers- ' 
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VintfKtf among farrien, four teeth ia the 
fore -part a horse's mouth, t^'o in the upper 
and two ih^. the lower jaw. Thejj appear be- 
tween< theaecoud and third year. See Age of 
AHoi^E. 

of a smith or farrier, the pincers 
with whii^ they cut the nails they have driven 
in before they rivet them, and which they use 
in taking oft' a shoe. 

NFPPINGLY. ad. (from nip.) With bit- 
ter sarc.isni. 

NIPPLE. 5. (nypele, Saxon.) 1. Tlie 
teat; the du^ (Aoy). The orifice at which 
any animal liquor is separated {Derham). 

Nipple. The small projecting portion in 
the middle of the breasts of men and women. 
It is much larger in the latter, and has an 
opening in it from the excretory ducts of the 
lacteal glands. 

Nipplewort. See La.mpsana. 

NIUP^US, a king of Naxos, son of Charops 
and Aglaia, celebrated for his beauty, lie 
was one of the Grecian chiefs during the Tro- 
jan war. 

NISAN, a month of the Hebrews, answer- 
ing to our March, and which sometimes takes 
from February or Apn],according to the course 
of the moon. It was the first month of the 
•acred year, at the coming out of Egypt (Exod. 
xii. 3.), and it was the seventh month of the 
civil year. By Moses it ia called Abib. The 
name Nisan is only since the time of Ezra, 
and the return from the captivity of Babylon. 

NISBET (Sir John), lord advocate of Got- 
land, in the reign of Charles II. who distin- 
|uished himself by pleading against the stand- 
ing militia in that country. He was one of 
the commissioners appointed to treat with 
those of England, concerning the union of the 
two kingdoms. 

NISI PRIUS, in law, a judicial writ which 
lies in cases where the jury being impannelled 
and returned before the justices of the bank, 
one of the parties requests to have such a writ 
for the ease of the country, in order that the 
trial may come before the justices in the same 
county on their coming thither. The purfiort 
of a writ of nisi prius is, that the sherift' is 
thereby commanded to bring to Westminster 
the men impannelled, at a certain day, before 
the justices, nisi prius justiedarii domini regit 
md assisas capiendas venerinL 
■ NiSlBEN, or Nesbik, a veiy ancient and 
celebrated town of Diarbeck, now greatly de- 
cayed. It is seated in a vast plain, 70 miles 
jS.W^ of Diarbekar. Lou. 38 . 26 £. tAt. 36. 
ION. 

. NISIDA, a small island on the coast of Na- 
ples, very fertile, and would be more so but 
for the great number of rabbits. It has a har^ 
hour, cmled Pbrto Pavone, five miles W’.S.W. 
of Naplesj 

NIbMES, a flourishing city of France, in 
the department of Gard, with a bishop's see. 
Here arc several monuments of atitiqulty, of 
which the amphitheatre, built by tfommani, 
is the principal. There are likewise th« ruins 
•f a lanple of Diana, and a grand to\S^; The 
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Maison Quarrde, or the nouare lioaS^,' is ft pMi^ 
cTf architecture of the'Corinthiftii order, sind 
one of the finest in the world. Nbmes ivai' 
taken by the Hitgliah'in 141?. The inhabi- 
tants Were all Calvinists ; but Lewis XIV, 
demolished their church, in l(j85, and built a 
castle to keep them in awe. The population 
of Nismes is computed at near .*>0,000. It is 
seated in a plain, ubounding in wine And Oil,' 
13 miles N.W. of Arles, and 75 N.E. of 
Narhonne. liOn. 4. 2(i E. Lai. 43. 61 N.» 

NISSA, or Nessava, a town of Turkey 
in Europe, in Servia. It was burnt by thti 
imperialists in lO'S.Q, and is seated on the Mo- 
rava, 20 miles E. of Precop, and 120S.E. of 
Belgrade. Lon. 22. 32 E. Lat. 43. 32 N. 

NISSOLIA, in botany, a genus of the class 
diadelphia, order dccanclna. Calyx five- toothed; 
legume one-sccderl, terminating in a ligiilato 
wing. Three species, trees of Carthagena and 
Guiana. 

NISUS, ill fabulous history, a son of Hyr-^ 
tacus, born on mount Ida near Troy. He came 
to Italy with Aeneas, and signalized himself 
by his valour. He was joined in the closes! 
friendship with Euryalus, and with him he 
entered in the dead ot night the enemy's camp. 
As they were returning victorious, they were 
perceived by the Hutulians, who attacked 
Euryalus. Nisus, in endeavouring to re- 
scue his friend from the enemy's darts, [le- 
rished himself with him, and their heads 
were cut off and fixed on a spear, and car- 
ried in triumph to the camp. Their deuih 
was greatly lamented by all the Trojans; 
—3. A king of Mecara, son of Mars, ov 
more properly of Pandion. He inherited his 
father’s Kingdom with his brothers, and re- 
ceived as his portion the country of Megans. 
But as the fate of Ntsus depended totally upon 
a yellow lock, which, as long as it continued' 
on his head, according to the words of an ora- 
cle, promised him life and success to his af- 
fairs ; his daughter Scylla stole away the fatal 
hair from her father's head as he was asleep, 
and delivered it to Minos king of Crete, who 
was at war then with the Athenians, and had 
actually besieged Megara. Scylla had, pre- 
viously to this action, which was the cause of 
the surrender of Megare, fallen in love with 
Minos, upon seeing him from the walls of thu 
town.' Minos disregarded the services of 
Scylla, and she threw herself into the sea. The 
gpds changed her into a lark, and Nisus as-' 
sumed the nature of the hawk, at the very mo- 
ment that he save himself death not to fall into 
the enemy's bunds. These two birds have 
continually been at variance with each other, 
and Scylla, by her apprehensions at the sight 
of her father, seems to suffer the piinishmeul 
wh ich her perfidy deserved . 

NIT. $, (hnieu, Saxon.) The egg of a 
louse, or small animal (Der/tam). 

NI'TENCY. s. (niteniia, Latin.) L 
Lustre; clear bi^tness. 2. (from niior, Lat.) 
Endeavour ; spring to expand itself. . 

NITH, a river* in I>uinfries‘»bire, wluca 
rises in the mountains to the N.W .g, 
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the nnme ofNithsible^o that partof the coiiti« 
ty through which it ftows. A littic above 
l3iinifries it joins the Cairne, and their united 
streams foriii a fine estuary in Solway Frith. 

NKFH iNG. s, (or nid^ng.) A cou’ard. 

^I’FriD. a. {niiiduitf Latin.) Blight ; sliin- 
iu" ; lustrous 

NlTiDULA, in zoology, a genus of the 
class iiisrcta, order coleoiuera, Auteimas cla- 
vate, ^ihe club solid ; .shells m.in^ini'd ; head 
nrominent; thorax a lilih- flattened, nurj/ined. 
Forty-three species, which arc thn'* dj'i«led 
into sections, according to the form of the lip. 

A. Lip cylindrical ; hy far the iargcbt, and 
comprising thirty- iliiee species. 

B. Lip square; ci-mprisiug ten species, and 
forming the trilic elophurus of Fabricius. 

TThese insects are chiefly inhahitants of Mu- 
rope ; a few of them of South A nicrica ; even 
common to our own country. Those of sec- 
tion B. arc for the ino^t part a({uatic insects, 
found in stagnant waters, or under duckweed. 
The re<»i are traced on plants and flowers : one 
only, N. hipn&tulata, o^al, black, with red- 
dotted shells, feeds on carcases, meat, and 
bacon. 

NITRABI A,in botany, a genus of the class 
dodccandria, order monogynta. Calyx five- 
cleft; petals five, arched at the top; stamens 
fifteen ; drupe one-sceded. Two species ; one 
a Tunis plant, with leaves thrce-tnothetlal top ; 
the other a spinescent shrub of Siberia, with 
leases very entire and obtuse. 

NITRAS. See Nxtrat* 

Kitras Ammoniacje. Alkali volatile 
nitraiuin. Sal aminoniaciis nitrosjs. Ain- 
xiionia nitrata. lu virtues are irritating, diure- 
tic, and dcobstruent ; externally ic is resolvent 
and sialagogue. 

Nitras argenti fusus. See Argen- 
tum NITRATUM. 

Nitras hydkargyri. Ilydrarayrnm 
nitrosum. Of this substance' there are two 
pre.j>aration9, the crystallized and the a/cid iiitrat 
of quicksilver. Its caustic quality jioints out 
its irritating, emetic, diuretic, and alterative 
virtues. It is iiavd in syphilis and phagedenic 
ulcers. The ungiieiituiii citrinum is prepared 
from it. 

Nitras pota'ssa. SccNitrat. 

Nitras pota'ss;e fusus. Sal prunclhe. 
Nitrum tabulatum. This salt, besides the ni- 
tric acid and potash, contains a little sulphuric 
acid. 

Nitras sodje. Alkali mincrale nitratum. 
Nitrum cuhicum. Its viriues are siniiiar to 
those of nitrate of potash, for which it may ht 
safely suUtituied. 

NITRATS, or Nitrates. In chemistry, 
iMlts termed by an union of nitric acid with alka- 
lies, earths', or metalltc oxyds : the chief of which 
aie as follow:; : 

1. Nitrat of potash, or potass. Nitre. Saltiietre. 

2, Nitrat of soda. 

.Nftrat of ammonia. 

'fdb Mitrat of magnesia^ i* . , . 

5. Nitrat of Hmc. .w- 

fi.Niti;at of .baiyte. 
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G. Nitrat of ammonia and magnesias . . 

9. Nitrat of alumina. -vf 

10. Nitrat of yihia. 

11. Nitrat of gliicina. ; 

12. Nitrat of zircr^nia. 

'these arc all distinguished from other hf 
the following properties: 

1. Soluble in water, and capable of crystallizing 
by cooliitg. 2. Whf*n heated to redness, along 
with combustible bodies, a violent c«>inbu>tion and 
detofiation are produced. 3. Sulphuric add dis- 
engages from them fumes, which have the odour 
of nitric acid. 4. When heated along with muria- 
tic acid, oxymuriatic acid is exhalcii. b Dcc<im- 
posed by heat, and jicld at first oxygen gas. The 
nitrats at present known arc iwthc in n»*mb(*r. 
Few of them combine with an excess of acid or of 
base, so that there are hardly any superniirats, or 
subniiiats. 

1, Nitrat of potash. Nitre. Saltpt^tre.— -This is 
by far the most important of all the nitrats ; and 
was known to the world long before any of the rest. 
It is produced naturally in considerable qnantit'cs 
in many places, and it is highly probable that iht-; 
ancients were actjnaini^d with it ; but scarcely any 
thing certain ran he collected from their wii tings. 
If Pliny mentions it at alt, he Ciinfonnd.s it with 
soda, which was known by the names of nitron and 
nitrum. It is certain, however, that it has been 
known in the East tiom time tinmemonal. Hogcr 
Kacon mentions this salt in tftc 13th century unckr 
the name of nitre. 

No phrenomcnon has excited the atfention of 
chemical philosophers more than the c ^niinua! rc- 
pn'ductiuii of nitre in certain places afu r it had 
been extracted from them. Prodigious qu;mt>ties 
of thU .salt are necessary tor tht* purposes »-f war; 
and as nature has not laid up great magazines of it^ 
as she has of some other salts, this annual rejifo- 
durtion is the only source from which it can be 
pro ’ured. It became thend'ore of the utmost con- 
bcqucnce, if possible, to discover the means which 
nature employed m forming it, in order tn enable 
us to imitate her pioce^scs by arr,or at least to ac- 
celerate and faciiiMtc them at pleasure. Numerohs 
attempts accordingly have been made to explain 
and to imitate these processes. 

Lemery the younger advanced, that all the nitre 
obtained exi>ts prcvit;usly in animals and vegeta- 
bles; and chat it is formed in tfiesc eubstances by 
the proctsscs of vcgetiition and animal'zation. But 
it was soon di-^covered that nitre exists, and is ac- 
tually formed in many places where no animal nor 
vegetable substance' had been decompOHcd ; and 
consequently this thei.-ry was untenable a.s the 
former. So far indeed is it from being true that 
nitre is formed by these processes alone, that the 
quantity of nitre in plants has ficen found to de- 
pend entirely on the soil in which they grow. 

At last, by the numerous experiments of several 
French phik*sophers, particularly by those of 
lliouvenel, it was discovertd that nothing else iu 
necessary for the production of nitre than a basis of 
lime, beat, and an open hut not too free com mu - 

f ication with dry atmospheric air. When these 
ircumstances combine the acid is first farmed, 
and afterwards the alkali makes its appearance. 
Ho.v the air Arnishe.s materials f(^r this produc- 
tion is tasil^xplaincd, now tiiat the component 
parts of the ni’nc acid are known to be oxygen 
and azote: but how lime contributes to their 
union it is not so easy to see. The appearance of 
the petals is equally extraordinary. If any thing 
could give couatcnancc to the hypothesis that 
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pDta $9 ^8 composed of lime and azote, it would bs 
this sini^utar fact. 

Nitre'is found abundantly on the surface of the 
earth in £gypt, Inilta, South America, Spain, the 
kingdQin of N xplts. and many other places. Ni- 
trat of dimci however, is found stiii nioie abun- 
dantly thai^nftrat of potash, or common nitre. Far 
the greater part of nitre employed in manufact«. ncs 
is produced by a combiiiaiion of ciicuinstaiices 
which tend to compose and condense nitric acid. 
1'his acid appears to be formed in all situations 
where animal matters ate con pletely decomposed 
with access of air, and of proper substances with 
which it can readily c-iniUine. Grouiids ficqueiit- 
ly trodden by cattle, and impregnated with their 
excrements, or the walls of inhathred places where 
putrid animal vapours abound, such as slaughter- 
liou«*e'?, d airis, or the lik**, afford nitre by long ex- 
posure to the dir. Artificial niire beds are made 
by an atteoli.iii to the cir« umstarices in wdiich this 
salt IS produced by iiatuic. Diy tliichts arc dug, 
and ciivcred with shed*-, open at the sides, to keep 
offf'c rain ; the^c arc fdlcd with animal substances, 
such as dung, or other cxcp'inents, with the re- 
mains of Vigjfibles, an<l .old mortar, or other 
loose calcctrcuus earth ; this substance being found 
to be tl.c best and inO'.l convenient receptacle lor 
the atul to combine vv.th. t >ccasicrial watt ring, 
and tu.ning up from ti.ne to time, are necessary, 
to acccltrau; the piottss, and increase the surfaces 
to vi'liich the air may (‘pply \ hut too much mois- 
ture IS huitiul. Wneri a certain poitioii of nitrat 
is formed, the process appears to go jmi more quick- 
ly : but a certain quanuty stops it dliogclher, and 
after this cessation the materials will go on to fiir- 
niali more, if what is foinicd be c\n acted by lixi- 
via! ion. After a siicctssion of many mciiths, more 
or lcss,ac ording to the management of the opera- 
tioi), in which the action of a regular current of 
fresh a'r is of the greatest importance, nitre is 
found in tlie mass. If the beds contained much 
Vcsjct.ible matter, a considerable portion of the ni- 
'trous salt will be coininon saltpetre ; but, if other- 
wise, the acid will, for the most part, be combined 
wi'ih the calcareous earth. 

To extiact the saltpetre from the mass of earthy 
matter, a number of large casks are prepared, with 
\t. crek at the bottom of each, and a quantity of 
straw within, to prevent its being stopped up. Into 
these the matter is put, together with wo( d-ashes, 
either strewed at top, or added during the filiing. 
Boding water is then poured on, and suffered to 
stand for some time; aiur which it is diawn off, 
and ether water added in the same manner, as long 
as any saline matter can be thus extracted. 'I he 
weak brine is heaicd, and passed through other 
tubs, until it becomes of considerable strength. It 
is then earned to the builer. a*>d contains nitre 
and other salts; the chief of which is common 
culinary salt, and >ometimcs muriate of magnesia. 

It is the property of nitre to be much more solu- 
^ble in hot than cold water ; but common salt is 
very nearly as solubln in cold as in hot wattir. 
Whenever, therefore, the evaporation is carried by 
boiling 10 a certain point, much of the common 
salt will fall to the bottom, for want of water to 
hold it in solution, though the nitre will rcniain 
suspended by virtue of the heatiH||pbe common 
skit thus separated is taken out wnPa perforated 
ladle, ftiid a small quantity of the fluid i» ctxilcd, 
from lime to time, that its concentration may be 
known by the nitre which ctystallizes in it. When 
the fluid is sufficiently evaporated it is taken out 
and cooled, and great luirt of the nitff leparatea in 


crystals y while the remaifting eomnion salt eoit* 
liimcs ('issnlved, because equally soluble in cold 
and in hot water. Sub.<equent evaporation of the 
residue will separate more nitre in the same maa- 
ncr. 

1 his nitre, which is called nitre of the 6rst boil- 
ing, contains some common salt ; troin which it 
may be purified by soluiiuii in a small quantity of 
water, and subsequent evaporation: for ihe crys- 
tals thus obtained aro much kss contaminated with 
common salt than before; because the pioporiion 
of water is so much larger with icspcct to the 
small quantity coniairK d by the nitre, that very 
little of It will crystallize. For nice purposes, the 
solution and crystallization of niue aic repeated 
four tiii.c.s. The c rystals of nitre arc usually of the 
form of six-sidtd llaticned prism's, with dicdral 
summits. Its taste is penetrating ; but the cold 
produced, by placing die salt to dissolve in the 
mouth, is such as to predominate over the real 
taste at first. Seven par.s of water dissolve two of 
nitre, at the temperature of sixty degrees: buc 
boiling water diss -Ives its own weight. One hun- 
dred pads of alcohol, at a beat of one hundred 
and seventy-six degrees, dissolve only Q.9. 

The specific gravity of nitre, as ascertained bjr 
Dr WatBou, is 1.9. Its taste is sharp, bitterish, 
and cooling. It is very hriEtle. It is soluble in 
seven times its weight of water, at the temperature 
of bO", and in rather less than its own weight of 
boiling water.* When exposed to a strong heat it 
fiielt*), and congeals by co;iling into an opaque 
nna<$, which has been called mineral crystal. 
Whenever it melts, it begins to disengage oxygen; 
and, by keeping it in a red heat, about the third 
of its weight of that gas may be obtained r 
towauU the end of the process azotic gas is dis- 
engaged. If the heat be continued long enough, 
tlic salt is completely decomposed, and pure pot- 
adi remains behind. It detonates more violently 
with con.biisiible bodies than any of the other 
nitrates. When n.ixed with onc-tliird part of its 
weight of charcoal, and thrown into a red-hot 
cruciblo, or when charcoal is thrown into red-hot 
nitre, dcionation takes place, and one of the most 
brilliant combustions that can be exhibited. 1 he 
residuum is carbonate of pofash. A still more 
violent dcionation takes place, if phosphorus is 
used instead of charcoal. Nitre oxydizes all the 
metals at a red heat. The composition of nitre, 
according to Kirwaii, is 


Acid - - . . 

- 44 

Potash - - . 

51.8 

Water - - , 

Q 4.2 


100*0 


Nitre furnishes all the nitric acid in all its states, 
employed either by chemists or artists: it is ob- 
tained by decon^poaing it by means of the sul- 
phuric acid. W hen burnt with tartar, it yields a 
puie carlionate of potash. In the assaying of 
various ore.'i it is indispen'iable, and is equally ne- 
cessary in the analysis of many vegetable and 
animal substances. But one of the mo-t important 
compounds, formed by means of nitre, is gun- 
powder, which has completely changed the nio- 
dcru art of war. The discoverer of this compound, 
and the person who first thought of applying it 
to the purposes of war, ate unknown. It is cer- 
tain, howevir, that it was used in the fourteenth 
century. From certain archi es, quoted by Wieg- 
lcjj» it appears, that cimnons were employed m 
Germany before the year i572» No traces of it 
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mp be found in tny European, author, previous 
to the thirteenth reutur^ ; but it seems to have 
been known to the Chioese long before that 
period. There is reason to believe, tliat cannons 
were it-cd lu the battle of Cressy, which was 
fought in 1346. They seem even to have been 
used thsee years eai lier at the siege of Algesiras; 
but before this time, they must have been known 
in Germany! as there is a piece of ordnance at 
Amberg, on which is inscribed the year )S03. 
Roger Bacon, who died in 1*29*2, knew the pro- 
erties of gunpowder; but it docs not follow that 
e was acquainted with its application to fire> 
arms. See Gunpowbsr. When three parts of 
nitre, two parts of pota&h, and one part of sul* 
phur« all previously well dried, are mtied ro- 
reti’er in a w.-^rm mortar, the resulting compound 
IS known by the name of fulminating powder. 
If a little of this powder be put into an iron 
spoon, and placed upon burning coals, or held 
aoove the flame of a candle, it gradually blackens, 
aud at last melts. At that instant ic cxplodM 
with a very violent report, and a strong impres* 
tioa is made upon the bottom of the spoon, as if 
it had been pressed down very violently. 

Three parts of nitre, oiic of sulphur, and one 
of Anc saw-dust, well mixed, cOiist*tnde what is 
called the powder of fusion. If a bit of base 
copper be folded up and covered with this pow- 
der in a walnut shell, and the powder be set on 
lire with a lighted paper, it will detonate rapidly, 
and fuse the metal into a globule of sulpuurct, 
without burning the shell. 

If nitrat of potash be heated in a retort, with 
half its weight of solid phosphoric or boracic 
acid, as soon as this acid begins to enter into 
fusion it combines with the poush, and the nitric 
aa*d Is expelled, accompanied with a small por- 
tion uf oxygen gas and nitric oxyd. 

Silex, aluniirjc, and barytes, decompose this 
salt in a high temperature by uniting with its 
base, as was observed when speaking of uqua 
ibreis. The alumine will eflect this even after 
it has been made into pottery. 

The uses of nitre are vstfious. Beside those 
already indicated, it enters into the compo*ition 
of fluxes, and is extensively employed in metal- 
lurgv; it selves to promote the combustion of 
sulphur in fabricating its acid ; it is used in the 
art of dying ; it is added to common salt for pre- 
serving meat, to which it gives a red hue ; it is an 
ingredient in some frigoiific mixtures ; and it is 
prescribed in medicine, as cooling, febrifuge, and 
muretic, and some have recommended it mixed 
with vinegar as a very powerful remedy for the 
sea scurvy- 

9. Nitrat of soda, formerly called cubic or qua- 
drangular nitre, approaches in its properties the 
nitrate of potash; but differs from it in being 
somewhat more soluble in cold water, though 
less in hot, which takes up little more than its 
own weight ; in being iocliaed to attract moisture 
from the atmosphere ; and in crystallizing in 
xiioatbs, or rbomboidal prisms. Jt may be pre- 
pared by saturating soda with the nitric ai-id, by 
precipitating nitric solutions of the mecals! ^ 
rtm earthk, except barytes, by soda : by lixiviating 
aod emtaUizing the residuum of common oait 
with three-fourths' its weight of nitric 
i'dir by saturating the mntber wocera^ nitre 
laetj^ of potash. 
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This salt haT been eonsidmd as useless \ bu| 
professor Proust says, that five parts of'da^-wich 
one of charcoal and one of sulphur, will bUrb 
thiee times as lung as commoa powder, so as 
to form an ceconomical composition for fire- 
works. 

3- Nitrat sttontian may be obtained in fhe 
same manner as that of barytes, with which ii 
agrees in the shape of its crystals and most of its 
prop«rtics. li is much more soluble, however, 
requiring but four or five parts of water accord- 
ing to Vauquelin, and onlv an equal weight ac- 
cording to^ Mr. Henry, boiling water diMsolvcs 
nearly twice as much as cold. Applied to the 
wick of a candle, or added to burning alcohol, 
it gives a deep red colour to the flame. On this 
account it might be usei'ul, perhaps, in the art of 
pyrotechiiy. 

4- Nitrat of limCf the calcareous nitre of older 
brriters, abounds in the mortar o( old buildings, 
particularly those that have been rntr h exj>a»ed 
to animal effluvia, or pruce'«sc.s in which azote ix 
set free. Hence it abounds in nitre beds, aX 
was ob'ierved when treating of the nitrat of pot- 
ash. It may also be prepared art.ficially by pour- 
ing dilute nitric ac d on caibonate of lii.-c. if 
the solution be boiled down to a syrupy con- 
sistence, and exposed in a cool place, it crystal- 
lizes in long prisms, resembling bundles of needles 
diverging from a centre. These are soluble, 
according to Henry, in an equal weight of boding 
water, and twice their weight of cold ; soon de- 
liquesce on exposure to the air ; and ar^ dt com- 
posed at a red heat. Fourcroy says, that cold 
water dissolves four times its weight, and that its 
own water of cr]jrstabization is sufficient to dis- 
solve it at a boiUug beat. It is likewise solu- 
ble in less than its weight of alcohol. By eva- 
porating the aqueous f»nlutioiv to dryneRs, con- 
tinuing the hear till the nitrate fuses, keeping 
it in this state five or ten minutes, and the 
pouring it into an iron pot previously heated, we 
obtain Baldwin's phosphorus. Thi.«, which is, 
perhaps, more properly nitrite of lime, bring 
broken to pieces, and kept in a phial closely 
stopped, will emit a beautiful white light ift 
the dark, after having been exposed some ume to 
the rap of the sun> At present no use is made of 
this salt, ercept for dryiug some of the gasses by 
attracting their moisture; but it might be em- 
ployed instead of the nitrat of potash for manu- 
facturing aqua fords. 

5. The nitiaf uf mmonia possesses the property 
of exploding, and being totally decomj^sed, at 
the temperature of 600^ ; whence it acquired the 
name of nitrum flammans. The readiest mode of 
preparing, is by adding carbonat of ammonia to 
dilate nitric acid till loturation takes place. If 
this solution be evaporated in a heat between 
70^ and 100^, and the evaporation not carried too 
far, it crysuUizes iA.hexamal prisms terminating 
in very ^utc pyramids ; if the heat rise to 912**^ 
it will adord, on cooling, long fibrous silky crys- 
tals : if the evaporation oe earned so far as for tha 
salt to concrete immediately on a glass rod by 
cooling* it will form a compact mass. ALccording 
to Mr. Oavy^ these differ but little from ench 
other, exc ertaJ a the water they eontain, their 
compontn£>|||b being at follows : 
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AH thtse are completcA^r deliquefcent, but th^ 
differ z little in solubility. Alcohol ait I'ld® dit» 
flolve^ nearly 9 of its own weight. 

Tlie chief u«e of this iialt i*' for affording nitrous 
oxyde on being decom posed by heat See Ni- 
trous oxYDi', under the article Gass. 

t>. A it, at ofma^fliesM, m-ignesian nitre, crvstalli^es 
in iour-s ded rhoinhoidal prisms, wifh oblique or 
truncated siunmitH, and MtmetimeA in bundles of 
small needtes. Us laste i« bitter, and very similar 
to that of nitrate of lime, but less pungent. It is 
fusible, and decoinpoMblc by heat, giving out 
firnt a liitle oxygen gass, then nitrous oxyd, and 
la'^ily nitric a id. It dcliquetr-es slowly. It ia so- 
]ul>Ic ill an equal \vei;;h^ ot Ciild water, and iu but 
little iri'-re hot so that it is t.carcely cryatalliz- 
able bit by spou^^ui v'us evaporation. 

The two preceding speties aie capable of com- 
bining in o a tri.de «alt, and amoioniaco-inag- 
Acsiaii nitrate, either by -uituing rhe two iu solu- 
tion, or by a pai liai dccomiiusitiun of cither by 
means of Mie ba e uf t’l • Other This u slightly 
jnilaniivabie when voddenly healed : and by a 
lower hca is dccoui|i 0 ^ed, giving oi t oxygen, 
azote, niO'e water thau'ii contained, nitious 
oxvd, and nuric acid, flic residmnu is pure mag- 
nesia. It is disputed to attract in.*iiture from the 
air, but is iTv.ich L-ss deliquescent than either of 
the salts that compos- it ; and requires eleven 
parts of water ai o to dissolve it. boding water 
takes up more. >o that it will crystallize by cool- 
ing It consists of 'iS fKirts of lutrat of magnesia 
and ^2 of nit rate of ammonia. 

From the activity of ihe nitric acid as a solvent 
of eartlw in aualyzatiun, ‘the nitrat of glucint is 
better known than any other of »he salts of this 
new earth. Its form is either pulverulent, ora 
teiiacioti<« or ductile mass. Its taste is at tirst sac- 
chaiine, and afterward astringent. It grows soft 
by cxpo.sure lo Jieat,soon melts, its acid isdeconi- 
posed into oxygen and azote, and its base alone is 
left behind, it is very soluble uiid very deliques- 
cent. 

7. A'dra/, or mtVr jnipemiirat^ uj alnminttf cry- 
stallizes, though with ditiicuUy, in thin, soft, pli- 
able flakc.s. It is of an austere and acid tas'e,.ind 
reddens blue vegetable colours. It may be torined 
by dissolving in diluted nitric acid, with the as- 
sistance of heat, fresh precipitated aliimine, well 
washed but not dried. It is deliquescent, and so- 
luble m a very small portion of water. Alcohol 
disolves itM own weight, li is easily decomposed 
by he$it. 

8. xVi/re/ of harytey is usually prepared by dis- 
solving native carbonat of baryte in nitric acid, 
or by decomposing sulpJmret of baryte by means 
of nitric acid, and evaporating the filtered solution 
till' the utti'at crytallizcs. Its taste is hot, acrid, and 
austere ; soluble in 12 parts of water at a tempe- 
rature of 60®, and in am^ut three or four parts of 
bulling water. As- the solution cools, tb^lt may 
be obtained in crystals. 

:9. Nttral ^ ammimiit and magnesiuy is prepared by 
ntixing toother the solutions of nitrac of am- 
nionia'and nitrat of magnesia, or by decomposing 
cither of these salts In part by' the base of the 
other. When tlie'ti^o salts are mixed together the 
piesent compound gradually preciPUtes in cry- 
stals i which are iu the form of line prisms, have a 
bitter ainmuniacal taste, and are soluble at 60® in 
abuuc 1 1 parts of water. When exposed to the 
air they graduidly attract moisture, hut much 
more slowly ^hah ^cber . of tiudr coBtpQflpeot 
prWf 
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^ It. Nitrat of gtueiney is prepared by saturitiSy 
nitric acid with glucina. When the solution is 
evaporated by means of a low heat, the salt gra** 
duallv assume the form of a powder, bat cauiiot 
be ODtained in the state of crystals. Its taste is 
sweet and astringent : it is exceedingly soluble in 
water, so that it is extremely ditricuh to obtain it 
in a dry state. ^ Evaporated it becomes extremely 
thick and glutinous, ^ike honey. 

11. Ai/rul xirc/m was hrst discovered by 
Klaproth, and has since been esamiited by Ouy- 
ton-Morveau and Vauquelin. Its crystals are' 
small, capillary, silky needles. Its taste is astrin- 
gent. It is easily deco ti posed by fire, very soluble 
iji water, sod deliquescent. It may be prepared 
by dissolving zircuii in strong nitric acid j but 
like the preceding species, tlie acid is always iu 
excess. 

12. Nitrat qfytlria may be prepared in a simi- 
lar manner. Its taste is sweetish, and astringent. 
It is scarcely to be obtained iu crystals , and if it 
be evaporated by too strong a heat, the salt 
becomes soft like noney,aud on cooling concretes 
into a stony mass Isxposed to the air it deli- 
quesces. See the article Nitric acid at its 
close. 

NITRK, (uifrum, vitpov). Nitras putassae 
impnriis. Salt-petie. A periecr. neutral salt formed 
by the union of the nitious aci.i with the fixed ve- 
getable alkali. Its taste U cooling, and it does not 
alter the colour of the syrup of vloiets . Nitre exists 
in large quantities in the earth, and is continually 
formed in inhabited places; it is found in great 
quantities upon walls which are sheltered from the 
rain. It is of great use iu the arts ; it is the prin- 
cipal ingredient in gunpowder; and burned with 
different proportions of tartar, forms the stibstancet 
called fluxes. It is of considerable importance in 
medicine, as a febrifuge, diuretic, and antiphlo- 
gistic I'emedy. 

Real nitre is occasionally found near privies and 
other places where u putrefaction of animal mat- 
ter has taken place: whent e there is great reason 
to believe that potash or vegetaide alkali is formed 
in putrefaction, as well as soda: and on this nc- 
coniit putrid animal substances are sometimes ex- 
posed to the tbrmutioii of salt-petre : for this piir- 
imse putrid blood is generally preferred. See 
Nitrat of potash. 

NiTRlA, a famous desert of E^pt, 37 
miles in length, on the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. It had formerly a great luiinber 
of monasteries, which arc now reduced to 
four ; and it takes its name from a salt lake, 
out of which is procured the natrum of the 
aneieiUs. 

NITRIC ACID. An acid procured by a 
combination of the two constituent element^ of tbq 
atmusplicric air, oxygen and nitrogen in a peculiar 
proportiun to each other* In this manner it may 
be obtained in sufficient quantity to afford satis- 
factory evidence of its chemical nature, butfortba 
purposes of the laboratory, and manuflictuve, it is 
always procured in a different, and more ready 
manuer from iiitx0,.,or nitrat, of potash, as it is 
called in aew.pomenclaturd, by theadditioii 
of some so^^ance that has a stronger affinity with 
lintosh* thaa Abe -.aitfip acid has, assisted by dis- 
tillation. / ‘ ..... 

According to Dr. Davy's calculations this acid 
conristk of 70.5 of oxgen^aud S9.5 of azote or 
nitrogen;' and if these gases be mixed in this pro- 
ia'ii glM tnbe)^ gbav^ a Unc dlamctsi^, 
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wr VBnetcwrf, and a series of electric shocks lie 
passed through them for some hours, they wi!l 
form nitric cid ; or, if a solution o*' potash be 
present with them, nitrat of putush will be 
obtained. The constitution of this may be fur- 
ther proved, analytically, by dri'/ing it fiirou^ii 
a red-hot porcelain tube, as'tltii> it will be dt> 
composeil into oxygen and iiiti-o>;en ga<^e$. But 
for all practical purposes, ^ihe intnc acid, as we 
have just observed, is best oblaicod from nitrat of 
potash, from which it is expelled by sulphuric 
acid. 

Four parts of pure nitrat of potash, coarsely 
powdered, arc to be put into a ^class ret trt, and 
three pans of cnnccotratcd siilpiinnc acid cauti- 
ously addcfl, takiiiL^ care tu avuid tlie that 

arise, which is best dmic by stan iing in a current 
of air tu convey tliciu uji the chimney. Join to the 
retort a tubuiaU'^d receiver of large capacity, with 
an adopter intorposed, and lute the junctures with 
a inixtutc of pipc-clay, siftc^l sand, and cut tow. 
Ill the tiiliulure ijx with fat lute a gla<«s tunc ter- 
minating in auulher large receive! , in vvbich is a 
small <)uanttty of water; and if you wibli to col- 
lect the gaseotiK product^, let a bent glass tube 
from the receiver coinmnnk'ate with a p<ieumatic 
trough. Apply heat to the receiver by means of 
a sand bath. The first product that passes into the 
rec! iver is generally rc«l anil fuming; but the ap- 
pearances gradually diminish, till the acid comes 
over pale, and even colourless, if the inaWrials used 
were clean. After this it again becomes more and 
more red and fuming, till the end of the operation ; 
and the whole mingled together uiil be of a yellow 
or orange colour. 

In the laige way, and for the purposes of the 
arts, extrenricly thick cast iron or earthe*i retorts 
are usually employed, to winch an earthen head is 
adapted, and connected with a range of proper 
condensers. The strength of t he aciil too is % aried, 
by putting more or leas water in the receivers. 
The nitric acid thus made generally conta ns sul- 
phuric acid, and also muriatic from the impurity 
of the nitrat employed. If the former, n solution 
of idtrat of barytes w'ill occasion a white prer*i- 
pitate: if the latter, nitrat of silver will render it 
milky. The sulphuric acid may be separated by 
O second distillation from very pure nitre, equal 
in weight to an eighth of that originally employed ; 
or by precipitating with nitrat of barytes, di'cant- 
ing tlie elcur liquid, and distilling it. The mu- 
riatic acid may he separated by procci'ding in the 
same way ;vitU nitrat of silver, or with litharge, 
decanting the dear liquor, ami redistilling it, 
leaving an eighth or tenth part in the retort. The 
acid ft>r the fast process should be condensed as 
much as possible, and the redist illation conducted 
very slowly ; and if it be stopped when half is come 
over, beautiful crystals of muriate of l<;ad will Iw 
obtained on cooling the remainder, if litharge bo 
, used, as M. Stenacher informs cs ; w ho also adds, 
that tbe vessels shoubl be made to fit tight by 
grinding, as any lute is liable to contamiuate the 
product. 

^As this and still holds in solution more or !e§a 
nitms gMs, it is not, in nitric acid, but a 
|tmd of ftilrous ; it is therefore necessary to put 
.'It tutu a retort, to which a recti vrr is added, the 
'tofO Ywsids not being luted, but merely joined 'by 
• ^ apply a very gi ntle beat for seve- 

Jflil hOitril, changing tlic receiver as soon at it is 
Atttd with M vapours. Ibe nitrous gass will thus 
ba Ctpi^ltd!i And the nitric acid will reitiaiii iu the 
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retort, as limpid and cotoOrless as watef * It shonfA 
be kept in a bottle secluded from th« liglit, other- 
wise it will lose part of its oxygen. ^ 

‘When newly prepared in this manncritis a liquid 
as transparent and colourless as water; but the 
olfiiiity b( tween its component parts is so weak, 
that the action of lighi is suiTicicnt to drive off a 
part of its o\ygi ii in the form of gass; and thus, 
by coiivpitiug it partly into nitions gi*ss, to make 
it assuine a y* Ilow colour. It» ta '.tc is exceeding- 
ly acid and peculiar. It is vciy coiTosive, suid 
tingts tlie skiri of a yellow colour, which docs not 
disappear till the epidermis coined off. It is coii- 
btniitiy cmitiing whitu fumes which have an acrid 
disagreeable odour. 

It has a strong affinity for water, and Imp never 
yet been obtaiiicd t xctpt mixed with that Iiqn>d. 
When coneeiitraled itat»racts moistniefrom rbeat- 
nicsphcre , but not so poweiluMy as sii'pl.uiic acid. 

It aUo produces heat wl-.cn inivcd with water, 
owing tvidcntly to the concentration of the vv.iter. 

The specific gravity of the ‘-liouic.-.t nitric acid 
that can be piiicurcd 1..5B3; but at the Um- 
pei-aliirc of fiO®, Mr. Kirwan could not procure it 
stronger than 1.3 M3. 

As this liquid acirl is n compound oftwo ingredi- 
ents, namely, pure niti ic nod and water, it bccouics 
un objs^l of the greatest cr'iisequiMU'c to ii*»i eitain 
tbe proport ion of each of these parts. This problem 
has lately occupied the attention of Mr. Kiruan, 
who iia.s endeavoured to solve it in tbe following 
manner: 

He dried a quantity of crystal I isjeil carbonat of 
soda ill a red heat, and di-sohed it in water, in 
such a proportion that Sfi't grains of the solution 
contained 50.0.^ ofalkab. He saturated 367 pains 
of thi-i .-solution with 147 "rams of mtiii* acid, llio 
•specific gravity of which \vaii,l.‘J751' ; and which 
he ascertamed to contain 45.7 per cent, of acid, 
of tbe specific gravity 1.35V», chosen bv him as a 
standard. The carbonic acid driven off amounted 
to 14 grains. On adding 939 grains of walftr the 
siucifio giavity of the so'otiou, at the tempera- 
ture of .78.3°, was I.OIOI. By ci.mparing this 
with a solution of nitiat.of soda, of the same den- 
sity, he found that the salt contained in itamouuted 

to — i — of the whole, 'fhere was an excess of 

16 m 

acid of about two grains. The weight of the 
whole was 1439 -jrams: the quantity of salt con- 
1439 

seqcntly was - - 83.142 grams. The 

* 10 901 

quantity of alkali was 50.05 ^ 14 56.05. The 

quantity of standard acid employed was fiff.7. 
The whole therefore amounted to 10275 grains ; 
but as only 85,142 grains entered into the com- 
position of the sail, the remaining 17.608 must 
have been pure w'attT mixed with I lie nitric acid. 
But if 66.7 of standard acid contain 17.608 of 
water, 100 parts of tlie same acid must contain 
26.58.*i^ One humlrerl parts of standard nitric acid, 
therefore, are composed of 73.62 parts of pure 
nitric acid and 26.38 of water. 

. Dr. Davy conviders a« pure acid the perma- 
nently elasHc vapour or gahs formed by skturating 
nitrouggass with oxygen gass. This gass is of a | alc- 
yellow colbar, and a specific gravity 2.44 times 
that of air. It is not pure acid, containing un- 
doubtedly a portion of nitrous gass. Tbe follow- 
ing table exhibits the proportion of this acid con-v 
tained in nitric acid of different densities, accord- 
' Sng tp the experiments- of that ingenious chentist: 
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' too parts 
Nitric Acid, 
of sp. gr. 

True Acid. 

Water. 

1 . 5 U 40 

91 . 5,5 

8.45 

1.4475 

60 39 

ly.fil 

1 4285 

71 56 

2 '' 35 

1.3906 

62.96 

37 l »4 

1.3551 

56 'S 

4.3 12 

1.3186 

52 0.3 

47.97 

1.3042 

*9 04 

50.96 

1 2831 

4 t.l )3 

53.97 

1 . 21)90 

45.27 

54.73 


WliPii nitric acid isoposfd tofljeacl* m of heat 
)l boils at llio Iciopt rafort? and e^-apoiatoit 

conipuU ly witiioiu .1 it raiioii; hutivluu u'uili* to 
pas‘> tl'i'oogli a porn ‘ain luot*\t is ‘lci‘uni> 

jiosid. and ron.tMU'd ndo oxj'gpii and a /otic piss. 
Win M I’ooln! (1 iiui to —66 it lusms to coii.'c.d ; 

;\!)n] a,4i it is ouinertcd iota a mass of 
th* t ou -tsi* im* cil l)ntt( r. 

0\y;'fii K.ias l:3s no action whatci*or on nitric 
acid ; out all the mm. pi * cotnbti<«tibi('s dccumpose 
it, uiilissive lire to except the diMiioiid. When 
pniireJ upon <^uiphi(ror pii(is|)hiiitjs at a higi. teni- 
ptr.itioe '.1 seis tl>ein on thf'; but at a mudf'iatc 
t* inpt.ia»urc i* c/,nvertstheni d'Uviy intouei Is.whilc 
nihousuass isixbaled. It 'nil lU^esch iuojI also at 
a injih icnijwritiiie ; :iu<l » \ en at il?e coiiitjion li in- 
pnnUire^ pnoidnl the « l\aic *al is pc tVctlv dry 
and minuo'iy dii .dcd. Hvdio^cn it^ -s produces 110 
clciiiuc on It at tin leuipt riiiiuc < f tiu* iiiiuosphere; 
biitw'lun ,a Fed nlon.M with it through a leddiot 
porc’tbiii tube it ileKmates with great ^ulcuce; 
wat« T is foi'Miud, and azotic gavs evolved. 

When this acid is poured upon oils it sets them 
on (ire. 'riiis i^^uccasioi erl by a deouiripnsitionboth 
of the aei l ai-d oil. The os vgeii vif the acid «:om- 
bines wilh Iheoaihoii hydrogen of the o<U, aiul at 
the same lime lots go :i quantity of caloric. Hciicc 
we see that I he oxv^cn w liicli enters into the inhu- 
positioii of the iiitne aeid still contains a great 
deal of caloric ; a fact which is coufiimed by a 
great number o: other phenomena, 'riie com- 
bustion of oil'! by this acid was first taken notice 
nf by Boirichms and Shire; but it is probable that 
HonduTg coiiimunioated it to Slare. In order to 
set 6ie to the lixed oils it must be mixed with 
some sulphuric acid; the reason of which set ms 
to be, tiiat these oils contain water, winch must 
be pn vi.iusly removed. The snlpliuric acid coiii- 
biius with this water, and allows the nitric acid, 
or rather the oil and nitric acid tujrether, to act. 
The drying o'i.>du l Ot require any siilphuiic acid : 
they have been boiled, and cou$cquenlly depiivcd 
of all moisLuie. 

Azote has no ad ion on nitric acid ; but inuria- 
tio acid, decomposes jt by coinbi'diig wUh u por- 
tion of its oxygen nitrous gasa and (-xyniiii.itic 
gaaa being evolved. 

It is capable of oxydizingall the metals, except 
gold, ptutimini, and titanium. It appear^, from 
the exp rimi-uts of SchtlTer, Bergman, Sage, and 
Tiilct, tliat nitric acid is capable of dissolving (and 
'consequently of oyxdizing)a veiy minute quantity 
even of gold. 

s U even sets fire to, zinc, bismuth, and tin, if it 
is poured on them in fusion, and to filings of iron 
'if they arc perfectly dry. 
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Nitiic acid combines with alkalies, earths, irad 
tbeoxyd-'s of in tals, and forciis coinpouads, wkiek 
are called nitrau. 


The order of its 
Birytes, 
Potass, 
Soda, 
Strontiai), 
Lime, 


ai&uities is as follows : 

Magnesia, 

Ammonia, 

Gtucina, 

Alumina, 

Ziivouia. 


Nitric acid i** one of Ihe rno''t important instru* 
nienis of nnalvs s which the; cittir.iNl piiss< ssts; nor 
is It of iiileiioi conseqiicniv when eoiioideivd in a 
piililieal or comm* icial vu^w, us it ’onus uiie of the 
most <sseniiiil iu 'redients of gunpovMiv:i. Its na- 
ture and eomposition accord'iigly hare l(;iit! 00 
ciipied the atleiitioii of pliilosupheiH: anu fioin 
thi‘»r exprrimi iits it appeals, that iiitiic acid is 
composed of azo*e and oxygen; coiisiquc tly ni- 
tron'* is also coinposcd ol the same ing ed.ents. 
And as nitrous g >ss ab^sorba oxyg« 11 , even Irorii coin- 
men air, at.d foiros with it liitiicacid, it i<cvidint 
thatn'tric acid cont.'iin'i mur^ iixygeii than iiitiuus 
g.'Ks. hut It is t xceedingly d.iilcult to ascortaiiL 
the exact propoitioUi* of iLu cmipoiu nt paitsofthia 
acid. Lavobiereitncluded, from lu.iexpi rim mtsim 
thed» c a»ip«)-.ition of niirc by t Inircon!, that inliic 
acid IS ci'inposed cl one partufa/oie u'l.d foin parts 
of oxv/cn. But Davy hws shew n tl*u» this ot emn- 
positioii K mom coinplicat* ci llum had been siqi*- 
po ed: and that Lavolsif'i'a exp iinieiit' by no 
means warrani the eonclu-ioii which he Uievv fiom 
tiicm. Cawiidish, on the other hand, concluded, 
from his exp •liineiits, that the acid w'bich he form- 
ed, by combining together nz ite and oxygen . 
by means of electricity, is conqiosed of one part 
of azote and 2.316 of oxyp n. With this result 
the experiments of Dr. Divy currc&poud \t:iy 
ncar'y, caiculutiiig tlic constituent parts in the 
acid produced by tim eh^trio sjiark passed tbrougli 
them in a given projiortion nt 29 5 of azoic and 
T0.5 of oxygen, or 1 part ui trie former to 2*39 of 
the latter. 

Thu nitiic acid is also employed for etching on 
copper ; as a solvent of tin to form with that metal 
a inoidant for some of the finest dyes; in metal- 
lurgy ami assaying; in various chemical processes, 
one account of the facility w ith vvhich it parts with 
oxysien and dih<olveb nutals; in nicdicinc as a 
totiic,aiidns a substitute for mt.*rciirial preparations 
ill syphylis and air<‘ction<> of the liver; as aUo in 
the fuini ot vapour to dc^tioy contagion* For the 
piii')Kises ot the arts it is commonly used in a di- 
luted .state, and contamiuaied with the sulphuric 
aud muriatic acids, by the name of aqua forti.s. 

Aqua furtis is generally prepared by mixing 
common nitre with an equal weight of sulphat of 
irt>n, and half its weight of the same sniphat caU 
cinc<l,an-ldistiiiin. the mixture; or by mixing nitre 
with twice its weight of dry powdered clay, aud 
distilling in u rcwiberatory furnace. Two kimi* 
arc found in the shops, one ea'ded double aqua 
furtis, which is about half the stpiigth of nitric 
half acid ; the other sinipty aqua foctis, which ia 
the stiength of the double. 

^ A compound made by mixing two parts of the 
nitric acid wl^ ope of muriatic, kuovu formerly 
by the name ol aqua regia, and known by that of 
tiitro-mi^yiatinacitl', has t^ic property of dissolving' 
pld and platina. On mixing the two acids, beat 
is given out, an efiVrvcscence takes piace, oxy- 
genated muriatic acid gass is evQlved, and the iiiiz- 
ture acquires an orange colour. Tliis is like* 
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vise made by adding gradually to an banco of 
powdered muriat of ammonia four ounces of 
double aqua fbrtis^ and keeping the mixture in a 
sand heat till the salt is dissolved; taking care to 
avoid the fumes, ps the vessel must be left open ; 
or by distilling nitric acid with an equal weight or 
rather more of common salt. Nitric acid com>' 
bines with alkaliea^ earths, and the nxyds of tuecals, 
and forms salts which are called nitiais. For 
which see the article Nztrats. 

In different states of combination, azote and 
oxyen form also two difTereut kinds of oxyds which 
are never found except in a gasscous form. These 
are denominated nitric ox yd gassyand nitrous oxyd 
.jgais. She the articles Nitric OzYD*and Nitrous 
warn. 

If a part of the oxygen contained in nitre or 
nitrat of potash be disengaged by exposure to a 
r^ heat, while no part of the azote dies off with 
the acid contained in the residual nitre will 
be of a different and a lower kind than that which 
the neutral fall possessed before it had parted 
with any of its oxygen. I'his acid is denominated 
Kitrovs acid, which see. 

The salts formed by the union of nitrous acid 
with earths, alkalies, or metallic oxyds, are called 
Nitrit&s, and will be found noticed under that 
name. 

It is necessary therefore to observe, in order to 
prevent confusion from the numerous compounds 
which issue from the nitrifying combination (if we 
may venture upon a new term, and which the ocra- 
•ion seems to demand) of axote and oxygen, that 
the nitric acid is usually obtained from its com- 
pound nitrat of potash, or common nitre; and 
that It afterwards gives birth to or is closely con- 
nected with five other distinct substances, deriving 
their names from the same radicle : nitric oxyd; 
nitrous oxyd ; nitrous acid ; nitrous vapour; and 
nitrites : which in conjunction with nitric acid, 
and nitrates, make the whole number of nitrified 
compounds seven. Fur the sake of reference, we 
have given each under its separate name# 

Nitric Oxyd, Nitrous oxyd*— • 
These substances are both gusscoiis combinations 
of the azote and oxygen which exist in common 
nitre, or nitqst of potash : and in order to avoid 
the error into which even chemists themselves 
have occasionally run, of confounding the dif- 
ferent combinations of the two, we shall pro- 
ceed to consider them in one and the same arti- 
cle, end by compAring them together point out 
their diflSsreuce in a manner that cannot possibly' 
be mistaken. 

Both these oxyds hare only been found to exist 
in a state of gass ; and for a knowledge of both of 
them we are indebted to Dr. Priestley, 

Nitrous oxyd gass was first traced by hin^ 
about the year 17^6, afid received the name of de- 
phlogisticated nitrous gass. The associated Dutch 
chemists examined it in 179S, and demonstmtad 
St to be a compound of azote and oxygen : but ibr 
n full ipvesiigation of its properties we are in* 
debted to Nr. now Dr. Davy, who published an 
excellent dissertation upon it in the year 1800; 
end from him it bus derived the name of bittons 
Cbyd* ft may be procured by the foHowfitg prO- 
Take any quantity of nitrat of 
|C‘Stlt;:i(soinposed of nitric acid and aminontd),.m 
biid expose it in a retort, by meant of i 
lRiDfli'0 R hRUt not under 340* nor above fiOC^. 
It tfipidfjr and is decomposed, emlUiiig t 


great quantity of gaii» which issuet fircm thb 
mouth of the retort, and may be received in glasf, 
jars in the usual manner. The gass which that 
comes over it nitrous oxyd. This process was 
first pointed out by M. Beithoiet; but it baf 
been much simplified by Dr. Davy. 

Nitrous oxyd gass thus obtained has all the 
mechanical properties of air ; but it is much hea* 
vier than air. Ils specific gravity, according to 
Davy, is l.d003, that of air being 1.000. U is to 
common air nearly as 5 th 3. One bifiidred enbio 
inches of it at the temperature of 60*, barometer 
at 30 inches, weigh 40.706 gtains. It is capable 
of supporting couabustiun even better than com- 
mon air; almost as well as oxygen gass. A cnndle 
burns in it with a brilliant flame and a crackling 
noise. No combustible, however, burns in it unless 
it be previously brought to a state of ignition. 

Dr. Priestley and the Dutch chemists con- 
cluded that it cannot be respired ; but ihey did 
not examine it in a state of purity. Davy has as- 
certained that it may be breathed for several 
minutes without any had effects. The foeiiugi 
produced by breathing it bear a strung resem- 
blance to intoxication ; hnt they are nut followed 
by that languor and debility which are constant 
atteudants upon intoxication. It cannot, however, 
be breathed for longer than four minutes without 
the loss of voluntary motion altogether. 

It is absorbed pretty rapidly by water, and ac- 
quires a sweetish taste : the whole of vvhich^ iS 
afterwards expelled niialtercd by boiling the 
water. 

It Is not altered by exposure to light, or any 
heat below ignition : but when made to pa!>s 
through a red-hot poicelain tube, or when elec- 
tric sparks are made to traverse thi.s gass, it is 
decomposed, and converted into nitric acid and 
common air. 

There is no action between this gass and air, or 
oxygen gass. Sulphur at the common tempera- 
ture is not tdtered by it. Phosphorus may be 
melted and sublimed in it without alteration. 
Charcoal, confined in it, may be kindled by 
means of a burnihg glastS ; and will continue to 
burn with great brilliancy till about half the gass 
is consumed. The products are carbonic acid 
gass and azotic gass. 

With'-hytkogen gass it detonates violently, an4 
emits a red flame, when a strong heat is applied, 
or when the electric spark is pmnde to pass through 
the mixture. 

Neither azote nor muriatic acid appear to havf 
any markdd action hh tfils gasieous oxyd. 

Oil some of the metals It acta with^great energy 
at high temperatures. Thus iroii wire burns in it 
with the same brilliancy as & oxygen gass, though 
the combustion laiU ver^ short time. The 
iron ia conTerted.lffffl^^jf,)^k' oxyd ; part of the 
nitrous oxyd ia d^mW^,',1ts azote is evoivedj 
and its oxygen cCJHhii^^th the iron. ' . 

It ia capable or^iWalf with alkalies^t.i^ 
forming salts of a Very'p^uliar nature,' 
discovery ^ which we are ipdebtcit;‘kii'jD^. 

No combinatlops take plaice alk^fgs 

are exposed to nitrbtts oxyd iplthfl gasscous itatr. 
Bat if it come tuto contact urii^ them at the in- 
starit of Ita formation, it comblAes with them very 
readily. TItaic compoal|Mhr been called aco- 
titas'hy Pr. Thomson . ; ' 

From this geneial histoty'Bf the properties pf 
iutront akyfis^^ ^ bbvioug that 4 if 8 suppofteyqf 
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«ombii8tlonVftnd Orbrcfore containi oxygen 
intbe same state^'as it exists m other supporters. 
Ithat its other coiApon^t j^rt'is azote cannot he 
doubted, if we consider that either azote or hitria 
atitd inconstantly eyptyed when nitrous ozyd is 
deo^poSs^^; and thO experiments orDavy leave 
«ro doubt that theise two substances are its only 
constituents r and they appear to be combined in 
thd" proportion of seven parts by weight of ozygeni 
and twelve a| azOte; or yearly 

' ^ 63 azote 

37 oxygen 

■ 100 

Much is still wanting to render the histoiy of this 
singular substance complete. Dr. Davy lias laid 
open a very interestipgdeld of investigation, which 
pn>inises to throw much-light upon the nature of 
combustion; an operation more intiiiiatoly con- 
nected witn azoic and its compounds than is sup- 
poscil generally. 

Nitric oxvd. This was also formerly deno- 
minatef^nitrousgass, and was obtained accidentally 
by Dr. Hales: but for its nature and properties 
\vc are in the Best instance altogether indebted to 
Dr. Priestley; although, from its being intimately 
connected in Us phsenomena with the most im- 
portant investigations in chemistry, its character 
and iKiwers have been still more deeply investi- 
gated since his time by the most eminent chemists 
of the day. 

Nitric oxyd may be obtained by the following 
process: Put copper or mercury into a glass re- 
tort, and pour over it, somewhat diluted, nitric, 
acid. The metal is rapidly dissolved with a strong 
etTorveseericc, and a great quantity of gass issues 
from the mouth of the. retort, which may, be re- 
ceived in glass jars. This gas« is nitrous gass. 

When pure it is invisible, like common air, of 
which it possesses the mechanical properties. Its 
specific gravity is 1.094, that of air being 1.000, 
acc*oi-ding to Davy. 

Nitr()UM gass, then, is common air nearly as 34 
to 3 1 . One hundred cubic inches of it at the tem- 
peratur^ barometer 30 inches, weigh 33.993 
grains. ‘ i., 

Nitrous gass is exceedingly noxious to animals, 
producing instant suffocation whenever they at- 
tempt to breathe it The greater number of 
combustible bodies refiise to burn in it. A taper, 
for instance, is extinguished the moment it is 
plunged into nitrous gass; the same thing happens 
tosiilphur, even though previously burning with a 
white flame. It is Capable, however, of support- 
ing the curnbustion of several bodies, as has been 
^ ascertained by the experiments of Priestley and 
Davy. When Hombeig'a piro^orus is intro- 
duced into nitrous gass,,|t,^idlB^,4bb^.^<^‘tan^^ 
just ag;it does in comiuqd. if^spbot^is too, 
when Mjfbdt^cdiifto ihra ntfir inaiiUte of inflam- 
mation, buriks with as md^ '^lmottras inoxy- 

gluts and common air are mixed 
instantly assumes a yellow 
and the , bulk of $he two 
gassed* oimlnislmscQiMiiderably; slowly, if the ex- 
periment be made ^vat-.^mercury; but rapidly, if 
made.over water* j?.,. 

Wiieu the dimintiMl^iailaehed itp maximum,, 
the mixture becojiift>jM|p|tly tiiasparent* The 
yeflow colour is dw^ te p .<|Uatttlty ^ mtvoiU|, 
acid which is formed^ find tha diminutibR of buUt ' 

^ voL.vin. 
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to the gradual absorption and conc1cn«at}on of thii 
>acid. What remains after this absotption is only 
azotic gass. 

The cause of this remarkable phaPiiomenoi^ if 
obvious. The nitrous gass combines with the oxy- 
gen of the air, and forms nitrous arid, which is 
condensed; while t!ie azote oCthc air reuiaios 
behind in the form of a gass. Hi^noe, wiUi equal 
quantities of nitrous gass and air, tin* dnniniitionof, 
bulk is always proportional to tie quantity of 
oxygen present in the air. Heiice it .nforuis iis of 
the proportion of that substance in any particular 
air. The same phaeuumenon takes place when 
oxygen gass and nitrous gass are inixm'i ; \)ni the 
condensation is much more considerable. IikIckI 
it would be complete, provided the two gasse.^ wie 
perfectly pure, and mixed in' the pioper pro- 
portions. , 

When electric sparks are made to pass thronsh 
nitrous gasv, it is decomposed and, converted into, 
nitrous acid and azotic gass. 

Kitrousgass is readily .'ib.sorbcd by water. From 
an exp'*riment of Mr. Davy, it appears that IwCL-, 
cubic inches of water at the cmninon temperature, 
and previously freed from air, absorb 1 1.8. cubiof 
inches of nitrous gass or nuaily one- tenth, »» Dr. 
Priestley had ascwlaincd ; hut the expcrinit-iits of 
Mr. Henry do not accord with thi.« estimate. 
Water, by his trials, at the icinporaiure of 60®,* 
absorbs only five per cent, of the bulk of this gass. 
This solution has no particular taste, and does not 
redden blue y^'getablo colours. The gass is expelled 
again by bbiling the water ; it separates likewise 
when Ibe vrater is frozen. 

britronfi gass is decomposed by phosphorus and 
charcoal at a very high temperature, and prdhdhty 
also by sulphur. These siibstaiicGs am converted 
into acids ,by combining with the oxygen of the 
gass while its azote is evolved. 

Hydrogen gass mixed with it oequircs the pro^ 
perly of burning with a green flame. A mixture 
of these two gasses does not take fire, when olectrio 
sparks are ma^ to pass through it ; but according 
to Fourcroy, it detonates when made to pass ' 
tbrough' a hot porcelain tube ; water is formed, < ' 
and azotic gaSs is evoIvediL Nitrous gan-has no ac- 
tion whatever on azotic gass, even when assisted by 
beat; neither does act on muriatic acid. Several 
of the metals have the property of decomposing it, 
especially when assisted by beat ; tins is (he case 
particularly with irom Dr. Priestley conflned a 
portion of tiitrous gass for ^me. lime in contact 
with a number of iron nails ; the gaSli was con- 
vertedjlwith oxyd of arote, in consequence, doubt# 
less, of the iron abstracting part of its dxygcir. It . 
was in this manner that nitrous oxyd. was dis- 
covered by that philosophey. When iron is heated 
to redness by means of a huriiing glass, the de-. 
comj^sUion is complete, the whole of the pxygen 
is abstracted frpm the nitrous gass, and only azotic 
gass remains bzbind. 

Dr* Prieitley^certained that nitrons gasa is ab- 
sorbed; by the iMfj^ 'auipbate of iron ; a pi^erty 
wbicb^js emp)^pj|, joccessfully to ascerta'm ita 
purity. ^ is, to expose a ^van 

portion of kijttmgaba ik a close vessel to the action 
of green quantity of gass which 

remains uoaltfHttl^ of foreign 

bodies with mixed^ Mr. tbvy has 

proved, that w thg salts' containing the black 
ozyd of iron littiaBn'thesattie pi;o]^riy, and that 

riMr ttoaltered : thegi'eatest 

ri 
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pAi'tof it nmy even be expelled again by the sppli- 
eutioii of heat. Sj'veral otlier metallic salts pussesa 
the bauic properties. I he following bodies have 
fche,pruperty of converting nitric oxyd into nitrous 
oxycJ. 

Alkaline sulphites, 

Hydingurcited Kulphuretjf. 

Muriate of tin. 

Sulphuretted hydrogen gas.s. 

Iron or zinc filings, moistened with water. 

To produce this effect, nothing ;norc is necessary 
than to put these subsiance.s into jars (ilM with 
nitric oxyd gass, and allow (hem to reinain fora 
week or two. The buhstancos gradually combine 
with a portion of ozyeeu, and are conm*ted into 
catvds or salts. 

Nit ■•ms Kass is nhsorbecl by alkaline solutions; 
b«l it does not appear fr.irn experiments hitherto 
tnadc that »t Is capable, iik'* oxvd of azot*', of com- 
bining with alkalies and earths, and forming salts. 

Til" C'uivcrs.ou ufiiitric oxydgass into nitric acid, 
by roiiibiinng it with oxygen, is a demonstration 
that i< mntaiiis aznte a-* n conr.titiifrit pirl ; and 
the pro|i« rty which *5ev\ ral bodies have of ab«orb- 
irie oxyg»»n f'Oiii it, .and converling it into nitrous 
oxyd ga\s, it- a di'piionsti-ation that oxygen is the 
only other which it Cf)ntaiii.s. But it is by no 
inetins ea^y to nsceitain the proportion of iliesc 
twi, « (iii.stiYneiits 

Mr. Lavoisier, fiom a set of experiments mailo at 
an eaily period, and in a manner not busccpiiblc 
of imicn accufricy. e^.imated their proportions at 
about 68 oxygen, and 3? azote. 

But this estimate is ivreooncilcable with the 
experiments of other philosophers, 'fhe propor- 
tions iihra iied by Mr, Davy dcs*'vve much more 
conddetice, as hts method was susceptible of greater 
aeruiacy. 

Hi means of a burning* glass he exposed to the 
action of the sou’s rays a .sinail portion of prqtared 
charcoal, placed in a measured quantity of nitric 
oxyd p.a^s standing ortir mercury. The uelght of 
charcoaldid not exceed aquaiicrof agrain,aud the 
ga^’s aiiioioiicd to 16 very small measures. Aftm iho 
iwocvss was finished, the bulk of the gasn was in- 
creased ab«g(l^ths of a measure. The whole of the 
nitric oxyd was decomposed. Pota.sh ley rapidly 
absoitied the whole of the gass except eight mea- 
sures, which were pure azote. But the gass ori- 
gfiiallv was found by experiment to contain C.G 
of a measure of azote. Therefore, 15.4 measures 
of nitric oxyd, when tkcomposeiJ by charcoal, are 
converted into 15.15 ineasuros; 7.4 of whh h are 
azote, and 8.75 i*arbonic acid. But 15.4 measures 
of nitric oxyd weigh 5S grams, and 7.4 measures of 
azote weigh ^‘2 grains. 

Hcn'*e it foltowSy that .5.2 grains of nitric oxyd 
Contain 2.2 of azote, the remaining three grains 
must he oxygen. This gives us nitric ovyd, com- 
posed of *.2 azote artd oxygen, or of 57.7 oxygen 
and 42.3 azote. The carlionic acid produced 
weighed 41 gr-iins, and contained 1.15 grains of 
charcoal, combined with 2.&5 grains of oxygen, 
which It bad absorbed from the nitric oxyd. This 
giyrs us 5r2 grains of nitric oxyd, composed of 2,95 
' oxygen, and 2.25 azote: or 100 parts, containing 
57 t>xy:;eii, and 43 azote, which differ very little 
;-l)tOtir:the preceding estimate. Wc may consider' 
' these last numbers as the nearest approxlmetidn 
to the composition ot nitric oxyd. 

The |^po»ion of oxygen contained in the 
compound of azote> according to tbiie itpxitf, 
may tfamil^re he iteted thug; 
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llcnce it follows, that 
Nitrous 

Azote. Oxvgen. oxvd. Nitric 

100 058 » 158 Oitycen. osyd. Nilric 

158 + 0.78 = 2.36 Oxygen, acid . 

2.36 -f lliO s 336 

Spc further the article Nitric acid, and espc* 
claliy its' coiirluding paragraph. 

NlTlirriiS, ill chemistry, salts produced 
frim nitrate saturated with nitrous gass, or ex- 
pcse»l to heat, and li» ncc lowered in their propor- 
tion of oxygen. See Nit r A ts. 

The existence of t.hf"5c salts was rir<.t pointed 
out by HcrgfiKin and Schcclc : the two pbiloso- 
])bers to whom ue arc imJcbied for the lir^f. pre- 
cise notions ooiici ining the diilViwncc between ni- 
tric and nitrous arid.^. They cannot be r'ntncil 
by coiiibiiiiii-.r dirocily nitiuus acid wdli the 
different rnrthy and alkul.nc b i«es; nor h ive any 
experiments made to cninbine nitrous gass with 
the ir:trat.s been attended with succes-i. 

The only method of obtaining thisi* salts at 
present known is that which was long »..•(> pointed 
out by bcru'innn and Schcele It cun.sists 'ii ex- 
posing a nit rat to a pretty strong heat till a (|iia«i- 
tlty of oxygen gass be disini/aged from it. What 
lemains in the retort after this process is a nitrite ; 
but the length of time necessary for pn^duciog 
tlii.s chanac lias not yet be^m ascertaioed with any 
degree of precision. If the heat be applied too 
lung the nitrat will be totally deronipo.scd, 
and nothing but the vase will rcinaiii, as liap)iciied 
to some of the French chemists on attempting to 
repeat the process of Bi rgmnn and Schcele. 

Nitrite of potash is the only salt formed by this 
pim-ess of which an account has been given. 
Scliei'IcN process for obtaining it is as follows: 6ll 
a Small retort with nitre, and keep it red-hot fur 
half an liour. When it is allowuil to cool it is 
found in the state of a nitrite. It deliquesces when 
exposed to the air, and red vapours of nitrous acid 
are exhaled when any other acid i.s poured upon 
it. 

Iho nitrites ha^'e never been examined by 
chemists, and cs it has not even been di^tcrmined 
whether any considerable number of the nitrate 
can be converted into these salts, it would bo 
in vain, in the present state of our knowdedgCi to 
attempt a particular de«criptiou of them. It may, 
however, be considered as 'ixcerding'ly probable 
that no such salts as the nitrites of arnnKmia, glu- 
cina, yttria, oliinriiiik, aiKt zirconia,existor t^n be 
foi lined, at lean by the process of SdlMle and 
Berguiun : for the nitnits with tli> se Ixisi^S MMl de* 
composed completely by the action of a beat too 
moderate for the previous emission of oxgen 
gass. 

prom the few observations that hate been made, 
it may be concluderl that tfie nitrites are in gene- 
ral detiqucscient, yery soluble in water, dceom* 
posidile by beat, as well as nitrats ; that their taste 
is coolings like that oC.tlielbHrats, but morf! acrid 
and piteous s that by meposure to the air they 
are gradiudly converted iiite iiitiatei by absorbing 
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Mygen: a chanj^e, howeVer, that must take place 
exceedingly slowly. 

Mr Tennant has shown that the nitrite of pot- 
ash has thtf property of precipitating gold from its 
solutions in the metallic state, the nitrous acid .ab- 
sorbing the oxygen of t!ie oxyd. This curious fact 
explains why gold or platina, dissolved by fusion 
with nitre, is thr iwn down in the metallic state if 
the mass be dissolved in water, which r. Ten- 
nant has also ascertained to be the case. 

See the article Nitric acid, and especially the 
concluding paragraph. 

NITROUS ArJO. When nitre (which is a 
compound, as we have on various occasions ob- 
served of nitric acid and potash) is exposed to a 
red heat, it yields a considerable quantity of oxygen 
gass almost in a state of purity. If the process be 
l•on^lucted with the proper precautions, and stopped 
in time, the nitre still retains the properties of a 
neutral salt. Ilut the acid which ic holds is (ii)vi- 
ously in a different state, since it has lost a consi- 
derable part of its oxygen. To this new st;‘te the 
term nitrous acid is applied. It is always in this 
state that the acid is found, which is obtained by 
di'itillinga mixture of sulpliuric acid and nitre, for 
the purpose of procuring nitric acid by a subsequent 
process. The acid of commerce is always nitrous 
acid. The nitric and nitrous acids were first accu- 
rately dialing iiished by Schccle. 

The naluie of nitrous acid was fifit investigated 
by Dr. Piiestley, who demonstrated, l)y very deci- 
sive experiments, that ic is a compound of nitric 
acid and nitrous gass. This opinion was embraced, 
or rather it was first fully developed, by Morveau. 
But the thcoiyof Lavoisier, which supposed the 
difference between nitric and nitrous acids to de- 
pend merely on the first containing a greater pro- 
portion of oxygen than the second, for some time 
drew the attention of chemists from the real na- 
ture of nitrous acid. Raymond published a disser- 
tation in 179^, to demonstrate the truth of the 
theory of Prie.stlcy and Morveau ; and the same 
thing has been done still more lately by Messrs, 
Thomson and Davy. At present it is allowed by 
every one that nitrous acid is merely nitric acidf 
more or less impregnated with nitrous gass. 

This being the case, and nitric acid being capa- 
ble of absorbing very different proportions of nitrous 
gass, it is evident that there must be a great variety of 
nitrous acids, differing from each other in the pro- 
portion of nitrous gass which they contain ; unless 
we choose to confine the term nitrous acid to the 
compound formed by saturating nitric acid com- 
pletely with nitrous gass. 

When nitrous gass is placed in contact with ni- 
tric acid, the acid absorbs it slowly, and acquires 
* first a pale-ysllovv colour, then a bright yellow. 
When a considerable portion more of nitrous gass 
is absorbed, the aejd becomes dark orange, then 
olive, snihich increases in intensity Ivith the gass 
absorbed; then it becomes of a bright green; and, 
lasriy«wben fullysaturated, it becomes blue-green. 
Its volume and its volatility also increase with the 
quantity of gass absorbed; and when fully saturat- 
^ it assumes the form of a dense vapour, of an ex- 
ceedingly suffocating odour, and difficultly con- 
densible by water. In this state of satunition it is 
distinguUhed by Or. iSriestley by the name of ni- 
trous acid vapour. It is of a dark red colour, and 
pa 5 ^•es through water pai^ly without being absorb- 
ed. The quantity of lilttboa nuis absorbed by nitric 
acid is very gmat. pr. Priestley found, that a 
quantity of acid, equal in bulk , to four pennyi- 
‘1* lights of water, absorbed 130 dunee-measufci td 
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gass without being saturated. The component 
{Mrts of nitrous acid, of different colours and densi- 
ties, may be seen in ihc following table, drawn up 
by Dr. Davy, Irom cxpenraenis made by him<joq 
purpose, with much precision ; 




CompoiKut 

parts- 

100 parts. 

Sp. 

gray. 

Nitric 

.... 

Nitrous 


acid. 

! Water. 

vasa. 

Solid nitric acid 

1-501. 

91.55 

8.-1;“ 

z 

Y’cliow nitrous 

1.502 

90..7 

8.:? 

o 

Bright yellow 

1500 

83.94 

S.IO 


Dark oiange 

1. 480 

Sfi 34 

7.fi 

X'lG 

Light olive 

1A^I9 

! Sfi-OO 

7.55 

ft 4.7 

Dark olive 

1 .47S 


7.5 

7.1 

Bright gtccii 

1.47G 

' 84.8 

7.44 

j 7.74 

Blue green 

1.475 


7.4 

! R.OO 


The colotjr of nitrous acid dcijcndi, in j?nme 
measure, al‘“.o cn the proportion of waror whith it 
contains. When to yellow nitrous acid concci>- 
frated a fourth part by wtiglu of water is added, 
the colour is changed to a fine green ; and when 
equal parts of water arc added it becomes blue. 
Dr. Prit stley observed, that water iropree-nated with 
this acid in rlie state of vapour became first blue, 
then green, and lastly yellow. A green nitroua acid 
became orange-coloured while hot, and rttained x 
yellow tinge when cold. A blue acid became vcl« 
low on being heated in a tube hermetically sealed. 
An orange-culourcd acid, by Iona: keeping, became 
green, and afterwards of a deep blue; an4.when 
exposed to air resumed its original colour. When 
nitrous acid is exposed to heat, the nitrous gass is 
expelled, and nitric acid remains behind. The 
gass, however, carries along with it a quantity of 
acid, especially if the acid be concentrated. See 
Nitrous vapour; and especially the article 
Nitric acid in its concluding paragraph. 

Nit R o-MORiATic Acn>. A(|Uii re"ia. Ko- 
nig'wasser, German. In chemistry, a very powerful 
and important agent in a variety of operations ; and 
particularly employed as a solvent for |bld» whence 
indeed its old and alchemical name of aqu j regia, 
gold being the royal metal of the^alchcmists ; nor 
are there many other substances by which this noble 
metal can be dissolved. 

Aqua regia for this purpose is prepared by add- 
ing to two parts of strong aqua-fortis (nitric acid) 
one of fuming muriatic acid, or one-hnlf part of 
common salt, or miiiiat of ammonia. The most 
economical, howeverj and upon the whole best way 
ofdissolving gold in this acid, is to put the granulated 
metal together, with six times its weight of nitric 
acid, into a tubulated glass tetoit, with a receiver 
annexed : the contents of the retort being wirn^ 
by a lamp, or a pot of charcoal, a little strong mu- 
riatic acid is to be poured in ; an ef&rvescenoe and 
copious extrication of nitrous gas-s will, take place* 
and the gold will begin to be in action ; as soon aa 
the ipss ceases to be produced, a fresh quantity of 
muriatic acid ta fobe added, and so on till the goiq 
is dissolved. . 

^ Nitro-muriatlc acW, kiowever, is, generally ^rak- 
ing, a tema no> meant to designate any particular 
acid, but simiplj|r .a mixture of nitric or nitrous and 
muriatic acid, or sometimes muriat of ammonia. 

Dr. Priestley found that a very powerful aqua 
fegia, which dimfolvci gold with great rapidity, may 
he formed by impregnating liquid muriatic acia 
tfith nifirous vapour. The proportion of constitusut 
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parts heie widely differs from those of the comTaon 
aqua vegia for gold. He also tried to form a nitro- 
muriatic acid that w'ould dissolve gold, by impreg- 
iiaLing nitroirs acid with muriatic acid ?,as«, but 
without success, as the liquor would not touch 
this metal. 

When nitro muriatic acid is saturated with an 
alkali, the nitrous gass which it bad absorbed is 
given out, and the liquor duly evaporated gives 
both a niliai and niuiiat of the alkali used. But 
when the acid is saturated with a t.vtaljthc result- 
ing salt is usually a simple iriuiMt, the nitric acid 
having been employed to oxys^L'catc the metal ;aud 
thus to render it, in mo:.t instances, soKihle in the 
muriatic acid, to vhich most nictiillic oxyda have 
the strongest aifinity. 

N I nt o u s V A r o t; R. . Tliis is another form 
in which the acid obtained from nitre exists, and re- 
quires pirticiilar notici*. Tiic present name was 
given to it by Dr. Pnc'Uley ; and the suhstance it- 
self IS nitrous acid in the form of red vapour, con- 
sisting *'f niinus gass holding nitric jn i in s. du- 
ll is produced in variu-is ways. For c>.atn- 
jde : if to nitrous gass bs akk I osvv'cn a n^d 
cloud is formed, which, if tlie gassrs l.e coniiue.l 
over water, is readily absorbed; but if no wnir be 
preunt, remains as a peririanent which 

is nitrous vapour. Thus too it is cx;.tllcd f»' »n the 
fuming nitrous acid by hc'it; and is pioduc d dol- 
ing the solution of bismuth :inil some othor cf th<“ 
metals in nitric acid, wk.*n the action is very \I';- 
lent; the nitrous gass always generated in sucl: -o- 
lutions dissolving and carry in i; up a peruon of tac 
acid. Nitrous gass thcjalurc, wl\eu in l.uge ipuit- 
lity, has a strong tendency to volatilize the ar-id, 
and this is more powerful in proportion to its c('n- 
centration, or inversely, 'as the water it cortaT.s. 
The proportions of nitrous ^ass and nitric acid in 
nitrous vapour vary considerably. 

The action of heat on nitric acid, therefore, ap- 
pears to be the following: Supposing the acid to 
contain no separable portion of nitrous gass, or oxyd, 
in solution, the heat appears first to decompose part 
of the acid into nitrous oxydand oxygen, and these 
being expelled as soon as formed, carry up in solu- 
tion a certain portion of undcconi pounded aci<l, 
and the thtle together form nitrous vapour. 'I’hc 
oxygen, bowev; r, does not seem to be an essential 
constituent of the vajiour, and perhaps is only me- 
chanically mixed witli it. If the acid is closely con*’ 
fined in h vessel which it docs nut hil, the vapour 
remains unchanged in the empty space above the 
acid, and when the heat is withdrawn, a portion of 
it> more or less, according to the density and elas- 
ticity, is again absorbed by the acid, and renders it 
coloured. A part, at least, of ifie oxygen gas*; re- 
mains in the gasseous state unaltea-d ; but it is by 
iio means improbable, that as soon as (lie heat is 
removed another part of the oxygen may again 
combine with the nitrous gass which it had quitted, 
and return into the boily of the acid. 

The composition, therefore, nitrous vapour is 
various : and it may exist with an excess either of 
oxygen or of azot, according to the way in which it 
is procured ; and by this Berthollet explains several 
ai^parept contradictions in its phamomena. 

The analysis of nitrous vapour is extremely diffi 
cult^ owin^ Co the impossibility of confining it un- 
altered in jars by any known fluid, as it acts pov/- 
tiffotty on almost every fluid in nature. 

Pnesfley made many attempts to procure 
{Till and tolerably uniform in its com- 

found it produced readily by the 
taffid ia acid^ but the 
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method on the whole roost convenient was fo dis'- 
solve lead in dilute nitric acid, and evsipurutc the 
solution to complete dryiies.s. This left a whi;.f 
nitrat of lead, which, when put into a small t.'Vi-’c 
tube or retort, and heated strongly, gave a Ui ::' 
quantity of red nitrous vapour in considcr.il Ic pu ■ 
rity. This species of nitrous vapour, howc'i i, 
sccm.s to differ from that produced by the 1:01'. .1- 
saturation of nitrous ga.ss with oxygen coutined \:\ 
mercury, and from that produced by hciu tiom 
tiicucid; for the vapour from the nitrat ot Ivvd 
ab-O! bs oxygen from the air in the same ’"ay 
common nitrous gass, only not so rapidly It i 
with this nitrous vapour that Dr. TiicMicy ir.ii !.* 
m:iiiy exyciiinents in its ubsurption by ditk rtiu 
some of which arc as follows : 

Water inipTtg-urfil with ihis vapoui vv'»s ns 
crea'-jJ oriw-th'fil in bulk, and in this state, v' li.'s- 
left at iCM, was censtantly agtin exhaling the \.\ ■ 
pr.iii iili gicat h uJ that it could w.ih C'tti 
cuU\ he kept m cks-j.;. topped phi''.ls. 'Fia: C( l-.uj 
nil': lilu.*l.di-5,rcc‘n. On pi'iiiii;,;. a little i.iU) 

:«r.vi blowing away Irom ihc surface the red viDt.'.n 
I'i’.aing mit, I hi* colour of the liquor lu -idii.illy 
ci.anged to pale yi.ii*).v, like common u'Jrous uc. k 
and t vv'> ill tvciy respect similar to ilil^ 

acid rni dc n ibis nay is also p.uru tlifm loc 
'.•oinnu.si f/f aure, JxS it contains no admixturv 
ot iPLuirtr,.' acid. 

Oils ab-.ifb this vapi'ur readily, and in gcneril 
aic stiffened and coagulated. See the ariioic 
Oil. 

Sulphuri*: add absorbs nitrous vapour. On 
pi j! g i httlc. of the a.:id into a phial full of ibe 
vapour .md .shak.ng it for a time, the red coloi r ol 
the air di' appeared, and a vacuum was foimcd 
above the acid, which 1 ist became of a light blue 
c'donr, cshaling a white vapour. On putting bonio 
of inis acid into a glass, and gently pot*ri)ig w.iier 
on it, no change was observed at flibt; but on stil- 
ling the mixture great heat was excited, and a vast 
quantity of red vapc’ir was expelled with vrh*i» 
mencc. 'Fhc acid after ffiis seemed to have lost 
all (hat it had before absorbed, and to be incrr^ 
sulphuric acid diluted with water. When cone 
trati'd arid is fully siituraltd with nitrous vapr 
and suffered o remain at rest for a time, it eiyst 
li^es. 

The muriei’ ciri also absorbs the nitrous 
pour, ai ’. l.Li. umes a deep orange colour 
without nil .icusc of bulk, and i.s cor* 
into a very powerfe.'. aqua regia, or Nitro-. 

ATic ACID, wliich see. 

Nitrous. Vr.) Impregnated with 

nitre. 

rvlTRUM, Nitre. Sjllpc.trc. In mineralogy, 
a of the c.lnss saltsi. Of a shari*, bitterish, 

a ling lastc; CRL-ily so'uble in w'ater, and the so- 
lutiC'ii not iria.io tmlndby a mixture of soda; not 
etrerrchririg w ith diluUirl acids, but when saturated 
with runcenlrte suljihuric acid, emitting sharp 
sufibcating r(d vapours; detonates violently when 
made ”*2** but and cnuicoal is thrown upon it. Four 
species. 

1 . N. nativiim. Nitre ; .suUpetre j nitrat of pot- 
ash. FiAed, pure, not deliquescing in the air; 
wiibn dissolved and slowly {rraporat^, cry stall iz- 
itig into six-sided prisms, ^.^minated at each end 

^ an unequal six-sided pyramid. Found in Vir- 
ginia, Spain, Su:il 5 ', India, Paaia, and China; 
white, of a cooling .Uste, aiid resisting putrefac- 
tion ; very brittle, and soluble- jn seven times its 
wtMght of water ; when exposed to a strong heat 
it melts, and congeals by C0tt|ing ioU> au opaque 
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m;isr. , <lfitonatrs very violently with combustible 
i>articularly with pbosphoruR. Its princi- 
p«! M'je in the composition of giin-powUor; which 
h iniuJi- by mixing together 'J(i parts of nitiv, li of 
i'brirr^.ti, and 9 of sulphur. These ingredients 
OP- liTs: reduced to a fine powder, mixed welt to- 
gs her ^ and incorporated into a thick pa.stc with 
’lA 'it* 1 ; after being a little dried it is forced through 
a with small holes, and thus formed into 
guvt- these grains, when properly dried, are put 
into haiivls which turn on their axes, by which 
m<-ans the asperities are worn off, and the surfaces 
jTTide smooth. Specific gravity 1,9.'3G9: contains 


Acid 31 

Potash 6t 

Water it 


1 00 Uergman. 

N. humosum. Mineralized nitre; humid 
phn* I'l.Txd, not deliquescing in the air; when 
ili^-^oKcd and slowly evaporated, cryslnllizing into 
six-sided prisms, terminating at each end in a six- 
sided unequal pyramid, efflorescing mixed with 
mould or chalk. Found generally in a '‘tatc of 
white ctilorescence in moist old walls, which are 
but little exposed to the action of tiu: sun and 
winds, as in wells, grottos, &c. CMpecially those 
which ficc towards the sea. 

'3. N. cubicum. Fixed, wheft dissolved and 
evaporated, concreting into ihombic crystals. 
Found, though r:rcly, in eaves wiili tlic last,c(Ho- 
rcoCii.i*: fiom the moist sides of wails. 

4. N. ilammans. .Seniivolatile nil re. Evaporat- 
ing in smoke when thrown on red liot wls, emit- 
nn alkaline odour when rubbed together with 
N. humosum. See Nitric aciu. 

Nr rilY. a, (iVoai nifre.) Nitrous 
N I'Tn LY . arf,(froin ni//y .)SLoustiy V 
NI'ITY. «. (from nit,) Abounding wiili 
the cg<i,s of lice. 

NrVAL. a, {nivalis, Latin,) Abotiiidiiig 
with SHOW'. • 

Nl'VLOUS, a, {mvcHs, Latin.) Snowy 
{Jhoirn), 

N1 VKLLK, a town of Brabant, roinarkable 
for its abbey of noble caiioncsscs, whose abbess 
is styled princess of Nivcdle, Here also is John 
ofNivcIlc, so much admired by the common 
people; which is the figure of a man in iron, 
standing on the top of a tower near the clock, 
who strikes the hours with a humnu r. 'Hie 
place cnjtws great privileges, and has a manu- 
facture ot cambrics. It is 15 miles S IL of 
Brussels. Lon. 4. 36 H. Lat. 50. 3.^ N. 


Nivernois (Lems Julius Mancini duke 
of), minister of slate, well known as a poet, 
and a miter, was born at Paris, 1716. He left 
the military piolessioii, and as ambassador re- 
presented his sovereign at Rome, at Berlin, and 
afterwards in London, where he negociated 
the peace of J763. Ou hib return to Paris he 
withdrew from political life, .mil devoted him- 
self to themuKs. His poetical imitations of 
Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Tibnllua, Aiiosto, and 
Milton, posser* great merit and siiigulat 
beauty, and his songs and fo hies wtic popular 
prod net ions. During the revolution he had 
the good fortune to c.*.cn|:c, and lie died at. Pails, 
179s, at the gn-.it age ol S2. liis other worHs 
arc, Dialogues oftlse Dusd ; Leliers on ihc U^e 
of the Mind ; I'elU-ctiotis on the Gt‘rjiu.s of 
Horace, of of J. P. ILnisseim; the 

Life of the Ah!:.' Lartl'.vlcini ; lit flections on 
Alexander the • sicat, *;iid Charie.> KiJ.; ir.?r.3- 
laiion of Taci*us‘b Ldc •>(' Agricola ; Pope’s 
Ksiay on Mon, i.'-.msi.ited ; Portrait of Frederic 
llte Great of P;u* ■^iD, kc. 

NlXABOUll, a k.;vn of Persia, in Cho- 
rasan, SO miles S.L. of Mrsched. Lon, 63 . .>3 
K. Lat. 35.40N. 

NIXAPA, a cc''i3id.‘'fobii' town of New 
Spain, ^v-ith a rich Do-Miile.in cmneLit, Tbs 
country near it pvodi ces :« givat deal of 
cochineal, and su[;ar. It is .SO miles S.iL of 
Antcqiiicra. Lfr\, 07. 15 VV^ Lat. 16, 42N. 

NIZAMPATAM, a town of the* pi'innsnla 
of Hindustan, siinnte at the mouth of the 
Kistnah, 34 milcb S.W. of Masulipaum. Lou. 
S0.50K. Lat. U>. j.s N. 

NIZNF.l NOVOOOnOD, a town ofRus- 
sla^ in a government of the eanto name; with 
a citadel, and an archiepiscopal see. It is 
seated on a mounrain, at the confluence of the 
Volga and the Occa, gSO miles K. by N. of 
Moscoiv. Lon. 4(). 30 E. l..at. f>6. 34 N, 
Nl'Zy, s, A dunce; a simpleton. 

NO. ad. (na, Saxon.) 1. The word' of 
refusal {Calamy)^ 2. The word of denial 
(Baco??). 3. It sometimes strengthens a fol- 
lowing negative; no not, not even {Waller), 
No. tf. 1. Not any ; none {Smft)^ 2. No 
one: none; not any one {Smahidge), 
NOAH, the son of Lamech, born 2948 B.C. 
The Almighty being resolved to punish the 
WMckedncss tif the earth, commanded Noah to 


Nivelle db la Chausse'e (Peter 
C/laudc), a French poet, bnvn at Paris I (>92. 
He preferred literature to all other distinctions, 
and acquired some celebrity by his epi:iilc to 
('iio, and his dramatic pieces. He died at 
Paris, 1754. His pieces possess merit, and arc 
much esteemed in France. The best are. The 
School of Mothers; Melanides la Gonver- 
nantc'; comedies: Maximian; George Barn- 
well » &c. tragedies. 

NIVERNOIS, a late province of France, 
between Burgundy, Bourbonnois, and. Berry-. 
It is pretty fertile, contains iiiines of iron, and 
is watered by a great number of rivers, «»f 
which the L^irei Allter, and Vonne, are the 
^ncipal. It now forms the depautment of 


build an ark for himself and his family, which 
lieing completed, a deluge ^ of waters over- 
whelmed the globe, and all 'peiished, except 
those who were in the ark- Seven months 
after the conimcnccnicnt of the flood, the ark 
rested on Mount Amrat ; and Noah having 
lauded, oil’ered n sacrifice unto the Lord, who 
made a covenant with him, that the earth 
should no more sulFer in that mannw. Atler 
this Noah cultivttted the land and planted the 
vine. Having drunk freely of the Juice of the 
grape one day, he lay in an indecent posture, 
and was discovered \>y hU son Ham, who ex- 
posed him to hia brothers, Shcin and Japiietj 
but they taking a mantle, covered ibeit father 
therewith. Noah beiog informed of this, pro- 
nounced, ia thf. spirit of prophecy^ a curse 
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upon tl'.im and his uusterity. Noah died 

Mm 

Si. Peter calls Noah a preacher of rightcous- 
ticss {2 Peter ii. 5.}, because before the deluge 
he was incessantly preaching and declaring to 
uteu, not only by his discourses, but by his 
iiiiblauicable life, and by the building of the 
ark, in which he w’as employed six score years, 
that the wrath of God was ready to pour upon 
them. But his preaching had no eficct, since, 
W'hcA the deluge came, it found mankiiiil 
plunged in their former enormities. (Mat. 
xxiv. S7.) 

Several learned men have ohservid, that the 
heathen coisfiMiiuied Saturn, Dt'iicalion, Ogy- 
ges, the; god (/Orhis or Ouranus, .lanus, Pro- 
tbeus, Piomctliv"!'?, &rc. with Noah. The 
wife of Noriah by the Gnostics ; 

and tlie of Deucalion and his w'ife 

Pyrrha is manifestly invented iVom the liisLory 
of Noah. 

Noah’s AJtK. Sec Auk. 

N o A h’s ark, in helminihoIrTy. See AiiCA. 

NOAilJ hS 'v Lewis Antony de), cardinal 
and archbishop of Paris, a prelate of great 
piety, wai ihe second son of the duke of 
Noailles, and born in ld51. His serious dis- 
position led him lo take orders, and in iheo he 
obtained the bishopric of C iialonsj from 
whence he was traiiblated to Paris in Idyd. lie 
laboured in reforming the abuses of his <liocesc, 
and opposed the errors of the (piietists with 
eeal mixed with charily, lie also op|)Obcd the 
jansenisis, and published an ordinance against 
ihc'm. However he refused to accept the bull 
XJitigeuiius, unless it should be so explatned as 
not to infringe on the Hbcriies of the Galilean 
church. He died in 1729. 

T'* NORl'LlTA'rE. w. a. {nohllito, Latin.) 
To eiinob!e ; to make noble. 

NOBi'Li rV. s. {noliliiuSf Latin.) 1. An- 
tiquity of family joined with splendour ( Dry- 
</ew). 2. Rank or dignity of se\cral devices, 

conferred by s(>\ercigi)3. AoffthVy in England 
is extended to hve ranks •, duke, luartpiis, earl, 
visC'Mint. baron. 3. The |)ersonsof high rank 
(^Sffuk^ffi^are), 4. Dignity 3 grandeur; great- 
neS’ (Sidtictf), 

ND'BLE. a. {noHcj Pr. nobilis, I^t.) 1, Of 
tin anrient anu splendid family. 2. F.xaUed to 
a rank above coinnionahy {Lhudev). J. Great; 
worthy; illustrious • 4. Exalted; 

elevated ; siihlifii^ {Drydtn), n. Magnificent; 
stalely, (j. Fite'l; generous ; liberal. 7. Prin- 
cipal ; capital : as, the heart 'n- unc qf ihe noble 
pai /.V of the body, 

No'b le. s. 1. One of high r?nk (Bacon), 
S, A coin rated at sL\ shiilings and eight ^lence 
(Bacon)^ 

Noble (Eustache d«), a native of Troyes, 
procurcur general of the parliament of Metz. 
An accusation of l>cing guilty of mal-practiccs 
mU at once robbed him of Ins office, and after 
bleiiig ' imprisoned in the Chatelet, he was 
hipiiihed for nine years. He appealed against 
^^^ntence, and was removed to the Coocier- 
#efte, whefe he became acquainted with Ga- 

ir ' jij. h ii_ 1 « « - • 


ciere, a woman of great beauty^ and inaojr 
mental accomplish men is. iie escaped from hts 
confincineDt, and w'as followed by his frail but 
faithful mistress, by whom he htid three chil- 
dren, and at last he finished a lifeof adrentures, 
wretchedness, and poverty, 171 nged 68. He 
wrote several things divided into sei tons nieces, 
poctrv, and romances, collected togetner iti 
Ipvols. 12ino. The best known of ihe.«c are 
the History of the Dutch Repuhlic, 2 vols; 
Account ol Genoa ; Dissertation 011 the Year 
of ('hrist's Nativity; Secret History of the 
i'^onspiracy of the Piazzi against the Medicls ; 
Tales and Fables, &c. 

Noble liverwort. See TI epatica. 

NO'BLK.MAN. s. (noble and man,) One 
who is ennobled (I)rydcn). 

NO'BLENESS. s. (from woWc.) 1. Great- 
ness; worth; dignity; niagnaniuiity (Shaks* 
peare, Taylor). 2. Splendour of descent ; lus- 
tre of iicdigrec. 

NOlU.EO>S. s. (noblesse, Fr.) Not used. 
1. Nobility 2. Dignity; greatness 

(Ben Jomofi), 3. Noblemen collectively 
(.Vi ih’>peuTe). 

NO'iiLY. nd, (from nolle.) I. Of ancient 
and splendid extraction (Dryden). 2. Greatly ; 
illust>-it)iisly (Shak^peare,) 3. Grandly ; splen- 
ditllv (Addhon) 

N'O'BODV . s. (no and body.) No one ; not 
anyone (Clarendon), 

NO'CItNT. a. (nomir, Latin.) 1. Guilty; 
criminal (Bar on)* 2. Hurti^l; mischievous. 

NO(/F.UA, an ancient town of lialy% in the 
dnchy of Spoletto, with a bishop's sec ; seated at 
the foot of iKc Apennines, 18 miles N.E. of 
Sjtolclto. Lon. 12. 49 E. Lat. 43. 1 N. 

Nocera-dI'Pagani, a town of Naples, 
in Terra di Lavoro, 15 miles S. of Naples. 
Lon. 14. 29 E. Lat. 40. 3()N. 

NOCK, s, (nocchia, Italian.) 1. A slit; a 
nick ; a notch, 2. 'Fhe fundament (Budih.). 

To Nock, v, a. To place upon the notch. 

NOCTAMisULATlON. Walking in the 
night when asleep. Sec Oneirodynia. 

NUf’TA'MBLiLO. s, (wo.v and ambulo, 
Lut.) One who walks in his sleep (ArltUh,). 

NOCTI'DIAL* a, (metis and drVr, Latin.) 
CoinitriHing a night and a day (Holder). 

NOCI’l'FKROUS. a. (nox andycro, Lat.) 
Bringing; night. 

NO( I'lLCJC’A, a s|H‘cic8of phosphorus, so 
called bi!causc it shines in the dark without any 
light being thrown upon it: such is the phos- 
phorus made of urine. 

NOCTl'VAGAKT. a, (noctivagus^ Lat.) 
'Wandering in the night. 

NOCTuA, in the entomology of Fabric! us» 
a tribe of the genus PhaL ana ; which W. 

NO'ClUAHY. s. (from nocti%, Latin.) An 
account of what passed by night (Adddson), 

For a description of a mechanical con- 
trivance, called the tpafehman's noclmry, bj 
which it may he nscertainefi, whether a watch- 
man goes his rounds regularly, see Gregory's 
Mechanics, vdl. ii, p. 489, 

• ^NO^^UHN. r. (m/mifiis, Lat.) An office 
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NOCTU'RNAL. a. Cnochtmu$, Latin.) 
Nigbtiy {Dryden), 

Nocturnal, Nocturlabium, an in- 
Mrumcnt chiefly used at sea, to take the altitude 
Olr depression ot sutne stars about the pole, in 
order to tind the latitude and hour of the 
ii^ht« 

Some nocturnals are liemisplieres, or pla- 
nispiieres, on the plane of the equinoctial. 
Tliose coniinoiilv in use among seamen arc 
two; the one utfaptcd to the p(>U;r star, and 
the lirst of the guards of the litllc hear ; the 
other to the pole-star, uiuJ the puinUrs of the 
great bear. 

This instrument consi<tts of two circular 
plates applied to each other. The greater, 
which ha^ a handle to hold the insiiiiinent, is 
about two inches and a hall in diameter, and 
is divided into twelve parts, agreeing to the 
twelve months, and c.ich month subilivided 
into every fifth d.iy ; and so thai the middle of 
the handle corresponds to that day of the year 
wherein the star here regarded has the same 
right ascension with the sun. If the instru- 
ment is fitted for two stars, the handle is m de 

.'eabir. The upper left circle is divided 
into twcnty-fiiur equal parts of the twenty-four 
hours of the day, and each hour subdivided 
into tpiarters. Thc.'C twenty-four hours arc 
noted by twenty-four icotb to be told in the 
night. Tjioso at the hours IS arc distinguished 
by their length. In ilie centre of the two 
circular plates is adjusted a long livleTi, movea- 
ble upon the t||>(>er plate ; and the three pieces, 
viz. rhe two circles and index, arc joined by a 
rivet, which is pierced through the centre with 
a hole, through which the star is to be observed. 

To use the iwciurnnl. — ^'riirn the upjxT plate 
till the long tooth marked 12 is against the day 
of the mouth on tlie under plate : then, bring- 
ing the instrument near the eye, suspend it by 
the handle with the plane nearly parallel to 
the equinoctial; and xiewing the pole-star 
througn the hole of the centre, turn the index 
about till, by the edge coming from the centre, 
you see the bright star or guard of the little 
hear (if the instrument is fltteil to that star) : 
then that tooth of the upper circle under the 
edge of the index is at the hour of the night on 
the edge of the. hour-circle: which may be 
known without a light, by counting the teeth 
from the longest, which is for the hour 12. 

To NOD. V. a. (of uncertain derivation). 
1. To decline the head with a quick motion 
(Sfiakspeare). 2. To pay a slight bow (Skaks-' 
peare). 3. To bend downward w'ith quick 
motion {Dry den). 4. To be drowsy {Add.). 

Nod. (from the verb.) 1. A quick de- 
clination of the head {Locke). 2. A quick 
declination {Skakspeare). 3. The moti«iii of 
the head in drovysiness. 4. A slight obeisance 
{Shakspeare). 

NODATED HYPERBOLA, a name given 
by sir Tsaae Newton to a kind of hyperbola, 
which, by turning round, decussates or crosses 
itself. 

NODATION. a. (from Latin.) The 

act of making knou. > 


NOE 

NCyODER. s. (from nod.) One who makea 
nod-i {Pope). 

NODDING, {nutans.) In botany, when 
applied to a stem, ii is explained to mean, bent 
down outward tnnu the top. When applied to 
a flower, it sigmficii that the peduncle is con- 
siderably curxed, hut not so much as in the floa 
cernuus; which, as the term implies, points 
directly to the ground. 

Nodding csicus. The sysieni.atic name 
of this plant is ciitcu!, cernnus. " In Siberia the 
tender stalks are fifAi peeled and then boiled 
and eaten by the inhabnaiiK. 

NODDLE. (hnol, Saxon.) A litL-d, in 
cuiiteinpt {Ben Jonsun). 

NO'DDY. s. (from naudin, French ) A 
siiijpleion; an idiot {VEsfran^e). 

Noddy, in omstliol jgy. See Sterna. 
NODIi. s. {uo-lus, Latin.) 1. A knot; a 
knob. 2. A swclii:«t; on the bone {IViseman). 
3. Interaection {lloider). 

NODlilS, in ahifoiiomy, the two opposite 
{mints where the orbit of a planet intersects the 
ecliptic, 'fhai where the planet ascends from 
the south to the north side of the ecliptic js 
called the ascending node, or the dragan*s head, 
and marked thus Q : and the opposite {joint, 
where the planet descends from the north to 
the south side of the ecliptic, is called the. de- 
scending node, or dragon’s tail, and is i\\m 
marked Q . Also the right line drmvn from 
the one node to ilic other is called the line of 
the nodes. 

By observation it appears that, in all the 
planets, the line of the nodes continually 
changes its place, its motion being in «»/c- 
vedeniiai i- e. contrary to the order of the 
signs, or from cast to w»est ; with ^ peculiar 
degree of motion for each {ilunet. Thus, by a 
retrograde motion, the line of the moon’s nodes 
completes its circuit in 18 years and 225 days, 
ill which time the node returns again to the 
same point of the ecliplic. Newton had not 
only shewn that this motion arises from the 
action of the sun, but, from its cause, he has 
with great skill calculated all the elements and 
varieties in this motioo. See his Princip. lib. 
3. prop. 30, 31, Sec. • 

Th^ moon must be in or near one of the 
nodes when there is an ecli{)se, either of the 
sun or moon, 

NODO'SITY. s. (from nodosus, Latin.) 
Complication ; knot {Brown). 

NO^lM)US, a. {nodosu^ Latin.) Knotty; 
full of k nots ( Brown ) , ^ 

NCyDDLE. s. {nodulus, Latin*) A small 
\vimp {Tf^oodward). 

NOELS. Certain canticles or songs of joy, 
formerly sung at Christmas in the country 
churches in Prance. The name is derived 
from the Latin word natalis^ and alludes to 
tlie riattvi^. 

NfENlA, the name given by the ancients 
to their dirge or funeral song. 

NOETlANSj.in church- history, Christian 
heretics in the third emtury, followers of 
Noctius, a philosopher of Ephesus, who pre* 
tended that he was another Moses sent by 
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a!ifl i!iat his brolhof was a new Aaron. 
In Ollier iv.siieciT hi« opinions were, that there 
v/a^ i»ut one person in the Godhead ; and that 
tlj»; Word and the Holy Spirit were but ex- 
ternal denominations given to God in conse- 
fjuence of dillVrent operations : that, as Creator, 
lie is called Father ; as incarnate, Son ; and as 
dt'^rending on the apostles. Holy Ghost. 

NOGAIIOLA (Isriiu), .1 lady of Verona, 
well acipianited with philosophy, theology, and 
the learned languages.' lii a dialogue on the 
Question wlielher Adam ivas a greater sinner 
th.m Fve iij eating the forbidden fruit, she ably 
defended iho cause of tin; moilicr of inankinci, 
against Louis Fuscaro. who inaiiiiaiiud a dif- 
ferent opinion. She died ] aged .JS* Not 
less than of I\er letters were preserved in 
de Thiui’s library. 

Nocakola (l^iwia), a Venetian, well 
skilled in the (heek l.nigui);:e. lie translated 
into Laiiii v.iiious (-ireik :iutlmrs, in a style 
e1t;gaiit and coiToct. lie died at Verona, 
age 1 :»(>. 

MO'GCb'N. a. Hard; rough; harsh. 

NO'G(iliS . v. {nessci, German.) A small 
mug ( iriuihuftl), 

NOl'ANC’L. if. (See A^noianck.) Mis- 
chief; inconvenience iShaksjhtirt'), 

To NOllC. I*. H. To annoy: not used (YVa- 
ser), 

s. (from woiV.) One who annoys, 

NOl'OUS. a, {noio^o, Itjlian.) Hurtful; 
tnischiovous ; obsolete {iSpensvr) , 

N01RM0UTIJ‘'.U, a town of Fratirc, in 
the department of ibo Veiulee, and cdiief place 
of a canton, in the distiict of (.‘hallaiis, with 
an harbour and bay on the e:tst coast of the 
isLiiid of Noirinoutier, and defended with a 
fort, L-al'cd j'ori St. l^icrre, Lon. l.>. VI- K, 
Ferro. Lat. 47 N. 

Noikmoutier, an island, separated 
frmn the continent of France by a strait, of 
about a ejuarter of a league in width, three 
leagues long, and from a rptarier to one league 
wide. lain. \h, VO to lA. dO E. Ferro. Lat. 
4(5. 53 to 47. *2 N. 

NOIRMOUNT POINT, a cape at the en- 
trance of St. Attbnrk Day, on the suulli coast of 
the islaiul of .lerscy. 

NOISE, s. iuouri Frcncb.) l. Any kind 
of sound (IlttCi/M). 2. Outcry; clamour; boast- 
ing or iin)K)rtiiuaie talk {liuktr). 3. Occasion 
of talk {/id(ihofi). 

yh Noise, r. Cfroin the noun.) To sound 
loud {Mtilon). 

To Noise, v, a. To spread by rumour, or 
rcf'Ort 

NUl'SEFdi. fl. (noise ami /«//.) Loud; 
cbmorouH {Drvden), 

NOFSEl lESS. a, (from noi-tc). Silent ; wiih- 
on* sound { Harte). 

NO I 'S J N ESS. s , ( from runs if . ) Loudness 
of SQtiiid : iiiipnrtunity of clatndiir. 

NOrSEMAKER. s (notse and maker,) 
Clamour (£• Estrau^r^). 

NOl^SOAJE. ff. {iwiosot Ttidkin.) l. Noxi- 
ous; mischievous; unwholesome (Dry den)* 

Ofletisive j disgpsting (^hetkspem)^ 
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NOrSOMELY. ad. ((torn noisome.) WiU) 
a fetid stench ; with an infectious steam, 
NOrSOMENESS. j. (from noisome*) Apt- 
ness to discust ; offensiveness (South). 

NOI^Y^. a. (from noise). 1 . Sounding loud. 
2. Clamorous ; turbulent (Smith). 

NOIiDiUS (Christian), a Danish divine, 
divinity profe:isor at Copenhagen, l62(). He 
iravclkd over Germany, Holland, and Eng- 
land, and was universally respected for his 
learning and virtues. lie wrote Concordantia 
Particukiruin Hebraco'Chaldairarum Veteris 
Tesiamcnti, 4to. ; 11 istoria Idumea; Sacrarum 
lllbioriaium et Antiqiiitutuni Synopsis; Lt'gcs 
Disiingiicndi, &:c. and dk-d at Copenhagen, 
1673 , aged 47- 

NOLANA, in botany, a genus of the class 
peiitandria, order iiionogynia. Corol cainpanu- 
fatc; jjtyle among the germs; nuts five, from 
two to fonr-cclleil, with a single seed in each. 
One :<}MM‘ies only : a native of Peru. It is an 
he rbaceous trailing annual plant, with al- 
teriiiuc liranchc:., MJinewhat ffesliy and papil- 
lon.i; pkiiicd blue corr.l ; and pale purple 
calv.v. It is raisctl by sowing seeds in a hot- 
bid in March, and will continue flowering 
bom .fuly till destroyed by the first winter 
fronts. 

NOLI ME TANGEllE, in botany. See 
Imcatikns. 

Noli mk tan cere. In medicine, a 
species of herpes that is very difliciilt to cure, 
is so termed by authors, because it is exasperat- 
ed by most applications. ^ 

NOLITION. r. Cno/i/zri, Latin.) Unwill- 
ingn‘’<> : opposed to vniition (Hale). 

N<)H,E PllOSEOUl, is VI here a plaintiff 
ill an action doc<% not declare in a reasonable 
time ; in which c'a:>e it is usual for the de- 
fend.uU's alloriKy to enter a rule for the 
plaintiff to declaic, after which a non pros, 
may he entered. A nolle prosetfni is este.emccl 
a voluntary confession, that the plaintiff has no 
cause of action ; and therefore if a plaintiff 
enters his noil*: prosnjui, he shall be amerced : 
and if an informer cause the same to be en- 
tered, I he delciulant shall h«ive costs. 

NOLLEf (.John Anthony), in biography, 
a French cccUvi.isiic and celebrated natural 
philosopher in the eighteenth century, was 
born at Piinpre, in the diocese of Noyon, in 
the year I7(K). His t>nreiits, who were persons 
of reputable chanc i! r, though of humole for- 
tiine.s, as they cuuiti not make him wealthy, 
determined to bestow on him the advantages of 
a good education. With this view they bent 
him to the college of Clermont in the Bcau- 
voisin, and afterwards to Beauvais, where he 
laid a good foundation of grammar learning, 
w'hich encouraged them to send him to Paris, 
in order to go through a course of philosophy 
at that university. It was their wish that he 
biioiild embrace the ecclesiastical profession, 
and voting Nollet adopted without repugnance 
the, choice which they made for him. From 
a^eTy ^arly age he had shewn a taste for the 
study of natural philosophy, which had not 
yet become his ruling passioB ^ he was^ there* 
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fore, enabled to check himself in a pursuit 
Mrhich was likely to interfere with the studies 
more ajjprouriate to his destined character, and 
gave himself up entirely to the study of scholas- 
tic theology. Having completed his acadcnii- 
■cal course, and pass^ with rcoiuaiioii through 
the usual examinations, in \ 7 '^S he was ad- 
mi tteil to deacon's orders, and soon became a 
licensed preacher. This new occupation, how- 
ever, did not wholly divert his attention from 
the subjects of his early enquiries, and they iii- 
aensihly claimed more and more of his lime. At 
length his inclination for the sciences became 
irresistible, and he gave himself up to the study 
of natural philosophy with an ardour to which 
the kind of privation in which he had so long 
lived gave augmented force. It was now his 
good fortune to become known to M . du Fay 
and M. Reaumur, and under their instructions 
his talents were rapidly developtd. By the 
former he was received as an associate in his 
electrical researches : and the latter resigned 
to him his laboratory. It was under these 
masters that he devehiped his talculs. M. du 
Fay took him along \vith him in a journey he 
made into Kngljiid; and Nollet protilcd so 
well of this opportunity, as to institute a 
friendly and literary curresj>ondcncc writh some 
of the most celelinilcd men lii this country. 

'i’he king of Sardinia gave him an invitation 
to 'I'tirin, to perform a course of e\peiimcnl.'il 
philosophy to the duke of Savoy. From thence 
nc travelled into Italy, where he collectwl ‘•ome 
g«»od observations concerning llie natural his- 
tory of the oomitry. 

In France lie was master of philosophy and 
natural history to the royal family ; and pro- 
fessor royal of experimental philosofihy to the 
college of Navarre, and to the schools of artil- 
lery and engineers. 'Fhc Academy of Sciences 
appointed him adjunct-mechanician in I73fj, 
associate in 174^, and pensioner in 17.‘j7. NoU 
k't died the ^^4lh of April 1770, in the seveu- 
deth year of his age, regretted by the eiiliglitcn- 
' ed public, as well as Chc numerous motids 
whose attachment he had secured by the ami- 
ableuGss of his manners and the goodness of 
his heart ; and more especially regretted by his 
{MKir relations, to whose relief and comfort he 
always paid tlie most allectionate attention. 
Bcskies the Royal Society of l^ndon, and the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, he was a 
member of the Institute of Bologna, the Aca- 
demy of Sciences at Erfurt, and other philoso- 
phical sGcteties and academics. 

In addition to a multitude of papers inserted 
in the different volumes of the Memoirs of the 
Academy of Sciences, from the year 1740 to 
the year 1767, both inclusive, the Abbe Nol- 
let was the author of Lessons on Experimental 
Philosophy, in six volumes, ]2mo. ; a Collec- 
tion of Letters on Electricity, 1753, in three 
volumes, l^mo.i Etmuiries into the particular 
Causes of Electric PnaBnomcna, 12mo.; and 
the Art of making Philosophical Experiments, 
in three volumes, 12ino. From tne articles 
just enumerated, as well as an anecdote already 
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related in his life, it appears that Abbe Nollet 
paid particular attention to the study of elec- 
tricity; and it must Iks ai.'knowledgcd, not- 
withstanding the mistakes which he fell into 
U|x>ii the subject, that his iiulefaiigable in- 
dustry and curious ex|>i*riuieQits contributed 
matcriully to the improwinent of that science. 
The theory of affluences and dlluencc of ihn 
phih^opher, which gained conddcrablc atten- 
tion ill liis time, may be seen in Priestley's 
Elect riciiy. 

NOMA HA, in the enlnmology of Fa- 
bricius, a tribe of the };enus Arts ; which see. 

NOM.'E. {nomo' arum, Fr. from vifAw, to 
eat.) In medieine, ulcers that sometmu'ii at- 
tack the cheeks or vulva of voung girls. 'Tliey 
appear in ihe form of red and somewhat livid 
spots j are not auended with pyrexia, pain, ot 
tumour ; and in a few days become gangrenous. 

N(VMAN(^Y. v. ^jioNiance, Fr.) Tlicariof 
divining the fates ol persons by the letters that 
form their names. 

NO-MAN’S-LANO, a space in initMiips, 
between the after-part of the hclfry and the 
fore-part of a boat, wdien she \> stowed upon 
the booms, as in a deep wait. ted vessel. Tlursc 
booms .are laid upon the forecastle nearly to 
the ciuartcr-dcek, whete tlu*lr afier-eiitU arc 
nuially su^tiiincd by a frame, ealU*il the gal- 
lows, vvhich consist of two >trong posts, about 
six feet high, wiih a crtss-picee reaching from 
one to the othir aihwait ships, and serving to 
support ihe e.iuU of tnosc booms, masts, and 
yarns, which lie in reserve to supply the place 
of Olliers carrieil away, &Cv The ahovo-named 
spec is used to con lain any blocks, ropes, 
tackles, &c. which may be necessary 011 the 
foreeaslle, and probably derives the name of 
no-inan’s-ldtul from ii^ sitn.iuori, as bein^ 
neither on the starboard nor larboard side, of 
the ship, nor on the waist nor forecastle ; bin. 
being siiuatid in the middle, jiarlakcs equally 
of all those places. 

NOMBLES, the entrails of a deer, 

NO'ME. (from vj/ww, to feed.) A pha- 
KCdeitic ulcer. Also u species of ulcer whosa 
discharge corrodes the flesh. 

NOMES. (Greek.) Certainairsin the ancient 
music .«?iiiig to Cybcle, the mother of the gods, 
to Bacchus, to Pan, and other divinities. The 
name of no me wa^ also given to every air, the 
conipoi»ition of which was regulated by certain 
determined and inviolable ruic«. Tliere were 
two-part riorncs, which were sung in tvvo 
modes: also noincs in three parts, rung in 
three modes, viz. the Doric, Phrygian, and 
Ijydiaii. 

NOMENCLATOR. r. (Latin; nnmen^ 
chleitr^ Fr.) One who calls things or persons 
by their proper names {Addison'), 

NOMENGLA'TURK. s, {nomenclature, 
Fr. nomcnclAtura, Latin.) J- The act of 
naming (Reran). 2. Vocabulary; a diction- 
ary (’Rro/cn). 

Nomenclature. In the sciences, the 
lan^age of their peculiar and technical terms: 
which has geoendly been kept distinct from 
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the hngiiageof comniun life, sometimes perhaps 
from a wish to preserve an air of mystery, and 
maintain an exclusive knowledge in relalion to 
the bubjecL treated of ; but often from far better 
mothes. Thus, in medicine, wc hereby avoid 
the indelicacy of common appellations, and to 
cel lain extent escape the various capiiccs of 
fashiiHi. Independently of which the language 
of the day is seldom suiliciently full and ap- 
propriate for scientific purposes. 

“ The perfection of a science,’* observes a 
modern writer, who has expressly ircated upon 
the subject of nomenclature, or technology* as 
it was denominated by Aristotle, (le|x;n(ls in 
no inconsiderable decree upon the perfection of 
its language, and the perfection of its language 
upon its simplicity and [irecision. A man 
may have clear ideas in himself, but to com- 
municate thcji to bis readers, his terms must 
he equally clear, and |)osscss a definite meaning. 
The philosophy of tlie middle aties was it ch ios 
of darkness and perplexity: and such it wovJd 
erhaps have descended to the present day, 
ad not lord Bacon, the grand kiiiiinary of the 
sixteenth century, given life and utility to the 
senseless uiasa by calling men from the jarg<m 
of words to the study m things j and had not 
Locke and C'ondlilac, in the enduing century^ 
aet the admirable exanqile of prcli.sing a dc- 
tcriuinate meaning to the various equivocal 
words in common use, and scrupulouhly em- 
ploying them in this single signification. 

“ ill our own times e^rv one finds the advan- 
tage which cdiemisiry has clcrixed from the uni- 
versal adoption of the Lavrii'^ierlan iioiuencla- 
turc: and though natural histoVy has nolhithcito 
Ixren benefiieil in an equal degree, it is only be- 
cause its language has not been equally correct- 
ed, and that Its terminology conlirnies to a con- 
siderable extent illlpreci^e and erroneous,” 

The iinprovements in the iioincnelature of 
pharmacy have not kept pace even with those 
of natural history: nor have the late rflbrtsof 
the royal colleges of the united kingdom 
been equal to what we might have expected. 
In many instances the adopU'd terms are alto- 
gether iiuloctinable, and in others liorridly bar- 
barous even where they are dt'cHuahlc, as 
especially in pot-asiu, w hich ir.igVit easily have 
been exchanged for kalium or kalin, or for 
UxirMt as it was aciinlly written in one of the 
older editions of the Kdinburgli dispensary. 
And for the same reason wc sl’.ould h.ivc pre- 
ferreil /rrnio, as adopted by Dr.IiKu U. to natron^ 
or even to its substitute, suda. In several of 
the ph.irrTuicnpoeias the vvoid aqiuf is still ap- 
plied to salts and earths in a liqr.id fin ui, though 
they inight just as well be called alcohols, or 
quicksiKers. TIusc are strictly solutions, and 
a distiretion i*. necessary between these and 
the diiiulit'd waters which are properly nquee. 
The wines are also anomalies which’ bhould 
have been avoided They are projK-Tly infusions 
or solutions: and perhaps ihe obsolete term 
elupir aiic;bt have been revhed with advantage, 
lit uiunv ea‘'es the tiilos of the lormulya are 
4l<»ciiptk)ii9 : tins is particularly so in di^ exist* 
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ing Edinburgh pharmacopoeia: they only 
want the vehicle and the proportion to contaiii 
the whole method.' 

Ill anatomy the nomenclature is still more 
defective, ana the synonyms, particularly of the 
muscles, consequently numeious. The terms 
superior and inferior, anterior and pstcrior, 
are fixed with little precision, and their meaning 
vai ICS ill different systems. Muscles arc named 
from ihcir ‘ hape uiul their action, or the occu- 
pations in which they arc employed. Weic the 
whole of the nomenclature introduced, much 
of minute and uninteresting description inight 
bcavoided. Vicq d’Azyr made some unsuccess- 
ful atteiopr.s to attain greater accuracy, (jhnus- 
sicr's iinpro\emenU Met c more judicious, and 
in ooleology they merit great though not un- 
reserved commendation. The same principle, 
however, that of expressing by the terms the 
relations of jmvximity and connexion, docs not 
succeed so well in the myology : and the no- 
menclature of Chaussicr and his colleague 
Dumas, when applied to the muscles, exhibits 
an inelegant unhannonious combination ofoa- 
cophouous sounds. In our own country, Mr. 
Barclay has made a similar attempt w itb more 
success, and wc trust his technology will be gra- 
dually adopted. 

Medicine, notwithstanding the eflbrls of 
Sanvage^, Linneus, and Cullen, appears tostand 
ill need of still more correction in its noinen- 
culiure than even anatomy. “ Ils\ocabulai Y**' 
observes Mr. (rood, is to this hour a junibie 
of terms derived from almost every lanjjuage 
and every systcin, whether dead or living, 
founded upon no common principle, and 
equally destitute of precision and simplicity. 
We have IJibrew and A table terms; Greek 
and Latin; French, Italian, Sp^mish, Ger- 
man, Krigli.'th, and even Indian, African, ami 
American, often barbarously and illegitimately 
compounded, fanciful in their origin, cacophon- 
ous jn pronunciation; and for want of a deter- 
minate signification, formed, as one would 
think, rather for the purpose of supplyinz the 
place of ideas than of coinniunicaling tnem> 
It is a confusion which has arisen from these 
political and geographical ebartges that have 
marked the history of medicine in its different 
cjHJchs, ill conjiin'ciion with that succession of 
theories, wliich, from the linieof Hippocrates, 
has been perpeteaDy unfolding to the world ; 
almost every one of which, if characterised by. 
iioihiiig else, has at least taken care to mark 
its existence by a new coinage of words.” 
Transact, of the Med. Soc. of London, vol.I. 

MCFMINAL. a, {aotainaliSf I^t.) Refer- 
ring to names raibcr than to things ; titular 
{Locke), 

NO'MINALLY. ad. By name; with 

regard to a name ; titularly. 

KOM INALS, or Nominalists, a sect of 
school-piiilobophers, the disciples and followers 
of Occam, or Ochani, an English cordelier, 
in the I4lh century. They were great dealers in 
words, whence they were vulgarly denominated 
\Void-6ellers; but had the dcDominatLon of 
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JSfomSnalists, because, in opposition to tlie 
Bealists, they maintained, that words, and ncit 
thin^, were the object of dialectics. 

This sect had its first rise towards the end of 
the 11th century, and pretended to follow 
Porphyry and Aristotle; but it was not till 
Ocham*s time that they bore the name. The 
chief of this sect, in the 11th cetunry, was a 
person called John, who on account of his lo- 
gical subtilty was called the sophist; and his 

f irincipal disciples were Robert of Paris, liosce- 
in of Compiegne, and Arnold of l^aon. 

The iiominals, with the Stoics, admit the 
foriuiil conceptions or ideas of tilings, as the 
subject and foundation of universality : but to 
this thfw add names, which represent and sig- 
nify, aUcr the same univocai manner, and 
without any distinction, a great variety of 
single things, alike in genus and species. 
Whence it is that they are called nominals ; as 
pretending, that to become learned, it is not 
enough lo have just ideas of things, but it is 
likewise required to know the proper names of 
the genera and species of things, and to be 
able to express these clearly and precisely, 
without confusion or ambiguity. Por some 
ingenious and nhliosophtcal remarks on this hy- 
pothesis, see Professor Dugald Stewart’s lile- 
iiieiits of (be Philosophy of the Human Mind, 
p. 170, &c. 

To NO'MINATE. v, a. {nomvw, Lat.) J, 
To name ; 10 mention by naine(/f7>//o?i). 2. 
To entitle; to call {Sl)e7iscr). 3. To set 
down ; to appoint by name (Sfiakspeare), 
NOMlNxV'TlON. s» (from nominate,) 1. 
The act of mentioning by name t^fl^niton), 
2. The power of appointing {Clarendon). 

NOMlNATIVll, in grainmar, tlie first 
case of nouns which are declinable. The 
simple position or laying down of a noun, or 
name, is called the nominative case ; yet it is 
not properly a case as the matter or ground 
whence the other cases are to be formed, by 
the several changes and inficctions given to this 
first termination. Its chief use is to be placed 
in discourse before all verbs, as the subject of 
the proposition or affirmation. 

NOMION. The appellation given by the 
Greeks to a kind of love song. 

NOMODICTAI. (I/ai.) The appella- 
tion given by the ancient Romans to the um- 
pires at their sacred games and musical con- 
tests. 

NON, ad, (Lat.) Not. It is never used se- 
parately, but sometimes prefixed to words with 
a negative jx)wer. 

NONA, aseaport of Dalmatia, and a bishop’s 
see. It was once a splendid city, but is now a 
mean place, and its harbour not capable of re- 
ceiving large vessels. It is almost surrounded 
the sea, and is seven miles N. by W. of 

^ NO'NAGE, $, (non and age*) Minority; 
time of life before legal maturity {Haie), 
NONAGESIMAL, in astronomy, the 90th 
degree of the ecliptic, reckoned from the eastern 
ternij or point. The altitude of the nonages!- 
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mal is equal to the angle of the east, and, if 
coniiuueu, passes thmugh the poles of the 
ecliptic ; whence the altitude of the nonagesU 
mal at a given time, under a given elevation of 
the pole, is easily found. If the altitude of the 
noivdgesimal be subjitracicd from 1)0**, the re- 
mainder is the distance of the nonagosimal from 
the vertex. 

NON AGON, in malbcmntics, .1 figure hav- 
ing nine sides and a ngl«:s. In a regular non- 
agon, or that the sides and angles of which arc 
equal, if each side be 1, its area will l>e (). 182 
4 ? 

nearly = of (he tangent of70<^ in the radius 1, 

NONCE, r. Purpose ; intent ; design ; not 
now ill use {Cleaueland), 

NONCONFORMISr, one who does not 
confoini ti> the established religion of a country, 
Tims in E;igland presby tci iaiis are nonoonforiii- 
ists; in Scotland, ejnscupalinns are noncoiiforin- 
ists; ill Canada, prutestauts of all dcscriptious are 
nunconrormists. 

According to Blockstoae, nonconformists, in 
England, are of tuo sorts. First, such us absent 
themseixes from divine ivorship in the estiblished 
cluircli tUrongli total irisdigioii, and attend the ser- 
vice of int oth»»r persuasion. TIips**, bv the stat. 
1- Eliz. c. 2. EWz, c. 1. and 3. Jac. I. c. 4. for- 
feit one sUilhiig to the pour every LordN-day they 
BO absent themselves, and 20*. to the king if 
they continue such default for a month together. 
And if they keep any iiiuiate thus irreligiously 
disposed in their houtc, they forfeit 101. per 
month. 

The second species of nonconfonnists are (hose 
who in the eye of the law oifi^iij throuii;h a mis- 
taken or pr^rverse zeal, and unite in worship witli 
other communities. These again may be sub- 
divided into tlio'^e who dissent from the establish- 
ed church, Ik cause they conceive there is some- 
thing erroneous eithcT in hiT doctrine or her dis- 
cipline, or her rites and ceremonies, or in all 
these; and those who separate from the establish- 
ment because her own doctrines, though road in 
the desks, am bcldom inculcated from ihe pulpits. 
Thus wu have prcsbylcrians, baptisls, independ- 
ents, socinians, and quakeis, among what ore 
called r.T animo nonconfonnista, some of whom dis- 
approve of all religious eslablishincnts, conceir'ing 
them utterly repugnant to the spirit of cbiistiaiiity; 
while others, and they wc suppose much the 
greater part, as the inelhodists, many indepond- ‘ 
ents, and some of the baptists, goAipon the prin- 
ciple of assenting where they can, and ofdiss^'nliiig 
where they arc compelled so to do ; still lament- * 
iug that the constitution of the church is such in 
their estimation as compels them to di&setit at all. 

Nonconfuniiists in the English laws Ore divided 
into the two great classes of papists and protest- 
ant dissenters : both of which were supiMtsed to 
be equally schismatics, in not communicating 
with the national church; with this difference, 
that the papists divided from it upon material, 
though erroneous, reasons ; but many of the dis- 
senters upon mattprs of indifference, or, io other 
words, for no reason at all. “ Yet certainly (says 
sir Williaifi Blackstonc) our ancestors were mis- 
taken in their plans of compulsion and intoie- 
fance.' The sin of schism, as such, is by no nipaiis 
the object of teimpoml coercion and punishment. 
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If tii»oiijL.h vcakiiP.'ss of intellect, through liiis- 
directcxl piet/, tiiruiigh perverseness and acerbity 
oftfinper, or (ivhich is often the case) through a 
prospect of scentnr advantage in bc||iing with a. 
parly* men quarrel with the ecclt•^iMtica1 esta- 
lijisbiiieiit, the civil magistrate has nothing to do 
Mith it; unlt'i'S their tenets and practice are such 
ns thrmton ruin or disturbance to the state. lie 
is bound indeed to piotectthe established church: 
and if this can be better etfeeted by admitting 
none but its genuine members lo ofRoes of trust 
and emolument, he is certainly at liberty so to do; 
the disposal of olRccs bting matter of favour and 
discretion. Hut this point being once freoured, 
all persecution for diversity of opinions, however 
ridiculous or absurd they may be, is contraiy to 
every principle of sound policy and civil freedom. 
The name> and suboriliuatinn of the clergy, the 
posture of devotion, tin: materials and colour of 
the ininj^itcr's garment, tiio joining in a known or 
unknown form of piaja^r, and ntlicr matters of 
the sai-7'c kind, must be left to the option of every 
n:an’& private judgmonl. 

With regard therefore to protestant dissenters, 
although the experience of their luibulent dis* 
position in funner limes oeea^iiomd scveial dis- 
ahilities and restrictions (which 1 shall not under- 
take in justify) to belaid upon them by abundance 
of statutes; yet at length the IcgiHlutui-e, with a 
true spirit of magT).'\niuuiy, t ^ktonded that indul- 
gence to these sedaries, which they themselves, 
when in power, had held to be couiiteri.ineiug 
schism, and denied to the church of Knglaud. 
The ]ienalties arc conditionally suspended by the 
statute 1 W« and M. st. 1. c. JA. '* ^or exempting 
their majesties protestaiit subjects, dissenting from 
tlic cbuich of England, from the penalties of cer- 
tain laws,** coimnonly called the toleration act; 
which declares, Aiat neither the laws above-meii- 
tU'ued, nor the statutes 1 Kli/. c. 2. $ 14. 3 fac. I. 
c. 4* and 5* nor any other penal l.ius made against 
popi&h recu.saut.s (except the test-act>) shall ex- 
tend to any dissenters, other than papists and such 
as deny the trinity: provided, 1. Tliat they take 
the oaths of allegiance and supremacy (or make 
a similar affirmation, being qiiakcrs), and sub- 
scribe the declaration against popery. 2, That 
they repair to some congregation ccrlilied to and 
registcri'd in the court of tiie bishop or achdeacon, 
or at the cuunty-sesssioiis. 3. That the tigers of 
such meeting-house shall be unlocked, unban ed, 
and unbolted; in defaiiltof which, the persons meet- 
ing there ai*c still liable to ull the penalties of the 
former acts. Dissenting teachers, in order to be 
exempted from the penalties of the statutes 13 and 
14 Car. II. c. 4. 17 Car. II. o. 2. end 22 Car. II. 
•<. 1. are also to subscribe the artieiis of religion 
mentioned in the statute 13 Gliz. c. 12. (tiz. those 
which only concern the confession of the true 
Christian faitli, and the <loctrineof the sacraments), 
with an exi^rcss exception of those relating to the 
government and powers of the church, and to 
infant-baptism. And by statute 10 Ann. e. 2. this 
toleration is ratiHed and confirmed ; and it is de- 
clared, that the said act sbali at all tinus he in- 
violably ohsorved fur the exempting such protestaut 
dissenters as are thereby intended from ihe pains 
and penalties therein mentioned. Thus, though 
the oiTence of non-conforiii\ty is by no means unf - 
versally. abrogated, it is suspended, and ceases to 
exist with regard to these prote-stant dissenters, . 
during their compliance with the condition tm* 
posed by the act of toleration : and, under these 


conditions, all persons, who will approve them* 
selves no papists or oppugners of the trinity, Are 
left .at full liberty to act as their consciences shall 
dinct them in the matter of religious worship. 
And if any person shall wilfully, maliciously, or 
contemptuously disturb any congregation, assem- 
bled in any church or pr'nnitUd inccting-house, 
or shall misuse any preacher >or teacher there, lie 
shall (by virtue of «ie same statute) be bound 
over to tlie sessions of the peace, and lorftit 201. 
But by statute 3 Geo. 1. c. 4. no mayor or priu- 
cij)al^ magistrate must appear at any disFCiiliiig 
ijiceling with the ensigns of his office, on p.iiii of 
di-sability to holdtliatorany otberoffice; the legisla- 
ture Judging it a matter of propriety, that a mode 
of woi.sbip, set up in opposition to tisc national, 
when allowed to be exerci.srd in peace, .should bo 
cxercUed also with decency, gratitude, and hu- 
mility. Neither doth the act of toleration extend 
to enervate those clauses of the statute.^ 13 and 
I 4 Car. II. 4 . and 17 Car. II. c. 2. which pio- 
hibil (iinou pe.jn of fine and iiiiprisonrnent) .*dL 
persons from teaching .school, unless tliey be 
liccij'iLd by the oniinary, and subscribr* a dcelara- 
lion t.f cunforniity to the liturgy of the chuich, 
and reverently frequent divine service csiabiislitd 
by the laws of this kingdom. 

“ As to papists, what has been said of the 
protesiant dissenters would bold equally strong for 
a geneva I toleration of them 5 provided their sepa- 
ratiiii was founded only upon dinbrence of opinion 
ill religion, and their principles did not also ex- 
tend to a .subversion of the civil government. If 
oiicn they could be brought to rcuounoc the sn- 
piemacy of the pope, they might quietly enjoy 
their seven saci aments ; their purgatory, and au- 
ricular coufoftsiou; their uoruhip of rilics and 
images; nay, even their transubstautiation. Bi<t 
while they aekuou ledge a foreign power, supeiior 
to the sovereignty t»f the kingdom, they cannot 
complain that the laws if that kingdom will not 
treat them upon the fooling of good subjects. 

“ The following aic the laws that h.ave been en- 
acted agaiiKst the papists; who in,iy be divided 
into three classes; persons professing ffopery, po- 
pish recusants convict, and popish pricst.s. 1, 
Persons professing the popish religion, Ik sides the 
former penalties for not frequenting their parish- 
church, are disabled from taking any lands cither 
by descent or purchase, after 18 years of age, 
uniil they renounce their errors ; tRey must at 
the age of 21 regidcr their estates before acquired, 
and all future conveyances and wills Hating to 
them; they arc 'incapable of presenliiig to an ad- 
vowsoti,orgianling to any other person any avuid- 
auce of the same ; they may not keep or teach 
any school, under pain of perpetual imprisonment ; 
and, if they willingly say or hear mi&ss, they for- 
feit the one 200, the other 100 marks, and each 
shall sudor a yeaT*s imprisonment. Thus much 
for persons who from the misfortune of family- 
prejudices, or otherwise, have eoneeived an un- 
happy attachment to the Romish church from their 
infancy, and publicly profess its errors. But„if 
any evil industry is used to rivet these errors upon 
them; if any person sends another abroad to he 
educated in the popish religion, or to reside in 
any religious house abroad for that purpose, or 
cc (dilutes to their maintenance when there ; both, 
ihe sender, the and the cci>teibutor, are dis- 
abled to sue in law or equity, to be executor or ad^ 
ministrator to any person, to take any legacy , or 
deed pit gift, ahd to auy office in the reidinj 
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aftft Aboil forfeit oil tbeir goods and chattels, and 
likewise all their real^ estate for life. And where 
these errors are also aggravated by apostacy or per- 
version ; where a person is reconciled to the see of 
Home, or procures others to be recuneiled, the 
offence amounts to bigh-treason. 2. Popish re> 
cusants, convicted in a court of law of not attending 
the service of the church of England, arc subject 
to the following disabilities penalties, and ibr- 
feituresi over and above those before-mentioned. 
They are considered as persons excommunicated ; 
they can hold no oflicc or cuipioymetit ; they must 
not keep arms in their houses, but the same may 
be seized by the justices of the peace ; they may 
not come withiu 10 miles of London, on pain of 
1001. ; they can bring no action at law or suit in 
ccpiity ; they arc not permitted to travel above (IvC 
miles from home, unless by licence, upon pain of 
fnifeiiiiig all their goods ; and they may not come 
to Court, under pain of 1001. No marriage or 
burial of such recusant, or baptism of his child, 
shall be had otherwise than by the ministers of 
the oluirch of liiiglaud, under other sevcie penal- 
ties. A nuu'ried woman, whcii recusant, shall 
foifi it tu'O-Uii'i'ds of her dower or jointure, may 
not be* cx!'<‘utiix or administratrix to her hus- 
band, nor have any part of his goods j and during 
the coverture may bo liept in prison, unless her 
husband r«<lrerns her, at the rate of 101. a-month, 
or t he third pai t of ail his lauds. And lastly, as a 
fumc-(’ouvert recusant may be imprisoned, so all 
others must, vrithin three months after conviction, 
cither submit and renounce their error, or, if re- 
quired so to do by four justices, must abjure and 
renounce the realm : and if they do not depart, or if 
they return without the king's licence, they shall 
be e:iiilty of felony, and suffer death as felons 
without benefit of clergy. There is also an in- 
ferior species of recusancy, (refusing to make the 
declaration against popery enjoined by statute 30 
Car. n. St. 3. when tendered by the proper magi- 
strate; which, if the party resides within ten 
miles of London, makes him an aholutc rescusant 
convict; or if at a greater distance, suspends 
him from having any scat in parliament, keeping 
arms in his house, or any horse above the value of 
•>l. 3. Popish priests arc in a still more danger- 
ous condition. By statute 1 1 and 12 W. IH. c. 4. 
popish priests, or bishops, celebrating mass or ex- 
ercising any part of their functions in England, 
except in the houses of ambassadors, are li.'iblc to 
perpetual imprisonment. And by the statue 37 
Kiiz. c, 2. any popish priest, born in the domi- 
nions of the crown of England, who shall come 
over hither from beyond sca (uniess driven by 
stress of weather and tarrying only a reasonable 
time), or shall be in England three days without 
contormiiig and taking the oaths, is guilty of high 
treason: and all persons harbouring him are guilty 
of felony without the benefit of eleigy. 

“ This is a short summary of the laivs against the 
papists ; of which the president Montesquieu ob- 
Acrves, that they are so rigorous, though not pro- 
fessedly of the sanguinary kind, that they do all 
the hurt that can possibly be done in cold blood. 
Hut in answer to this, it may be observed (what 
foreigners who only judge from our statute-book 
are not fully apprized of), that these laws are sel- 
dom cxertt^ to their utmost rigour : and indeed, 
if they were, it would be very difficult to excusa 
For they are rather to be accounted fdr 
from tbeir history, and the urgency of the- times 
Which produced tbecn, than to be npproved (ujpoil 


a cool review) as a standing system 0 law, Tlif 
ro>tles9 machinations of tiie Jesuits during the 
reign of Elizabeth, the turbulence aud uneasiness 
of the papilh under the new religious establish- 
meni, and the boldness of their hopes and wishes 
for the succession of the queen of Scots, obliged 
the parliament to counteract so dangerous a spirit 
by laws of a great, and then perhaps necessary, 
severity. The powder-treason, in the succeeding 
reign, struck a panic into James I. wliich ope- 
rated ill different w ays : it occasioned the enacting 
of new laws against the papist*! ; but deterred him 
from putting them in exeeutiou. The intrigues 
of queen Henrietta in the reign of Chailes I. 
the prospect of a popish sucoc-ssor in that of 
Charles JI. the assassination-plot in the reign of 
king William, and the avowed claim of a popish 
pretender to the crown in subsequent reigns, will 
account for the extension of these penalties at 
those several perioils of our history.’' Bui now 
that all just fears of a pretender may be said to 
have vanislu'd, and the power and influence of the 
pope, has bt^eoine feeble, ridiculous, and despi- 
cable, not only in Britain, but in almost every 
kingdom of r.urupe ; and as in fact the British 
catholics solemnly di^claim the dangerous princi- 
ples aFcribed to them; the British legislature, 
giving way to that liberality of sentiment becom- 
ing ))rotest.iiit«, have lately repealed the most 
rigorous of the above edicts, viz. The punishment 
of popish priests or jesuits who should be found to 
teach or officiate in the services of that churcli ; 
which acts were felony in foreigners, and high 
treason in the natives of this kingdom The for- 
feitures of popish heirs, who had received their 
education abroad ; and whose estates went to tht 
next protestaiit heir.— The power given to the son, 
or other relation, being a protesfcant, to take ifos- 
session of the father's or other relation’s estate, 
during the life of the real proprietor:— And the 
debarring papists from the power of acquiring any 
legal property by purchase.— In proposing the re- 
peal of these penalties, it was observed. That, be- 
sides that some of them had now ceased to be ne- 
cessary, others were at all times a disgrace to Im- 
manity. The imprisonment of a popish priest 
for life, only for officiating in the services of his re- 
ligion, was liorrible in Its nature : and although the 
mildness of gv>vernrient had hitherto softc.icd the 
rigour of the law in practice, it was to be remem- 
bered that the Roman catholic priests constantly 
lay at the mercy of the basest and most abandoned 
of mankind — of common informers; fur on the 
evidence of any of these wretches, tho»in 3 gisb.Tial 
and judicial powers were of necessity bound to en- 
force all the shameful penalties of the act. Otlicis , 
of these penalties held out the most poweiful temp-*' 
tations for the coiiitnission of .acts of depravity, 
at the very thought of whicii onr nature rocoiU 
W'ith horror; thijy seemed calculated to loosen 
all the bands of society ; to dis.U)lve all civil, moral, 
and religious obligations and duties, to poison the 
sources of domestic felicity, and to annihilate every 
principle of honour. The encouragement given to 
children to lay their bands upon the estates of their 
parents, and the restriction which debars any man 
from the homist acquisition of property, need only 
to he mentioned to excite indignation in an en- 
lightened age. 

The subject of the nonconformity of protesbmt 
dissenters has exercised the pens of many able 
writers on both sides of tlie question. In opposi- 
tion to the dissenters, or in favour of the cdabli.di- 
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ment, we mention the names of White, 
Horsky,Palry. Hart, and T) iul>ciiy; and on UkmUs- 
sfuttiiiff si'ic, tho iia:iic« of Neal, Curuiib, Dciauiie, 
Towpood, Ruhiiisoii, Palmer, and Fmor. With 
resi^ect to the.sc* advocates, some arc much more 
template than otlie<s, n't may be expcct^-d io all 
coiitiovrrted qiifstioiK. Th< s, on the side of the 
estah;ish»neiit, sa.isfy th- m<elves with prov- 
ing that ours is a rhns*inn cliuich, and, naturally 
enough, lament the incn aso. of dissenters; whik 
otIiiTS SM farther, and attf rapt to prove that all se- 
paration from the estahiishmcnt is srhisin, and is 
therefore sinful: au«i ou the other hand, some 
dissenters satisfy thoiiisrlits vvit.li justifying their 
dissent from the cstahil^' iiu ut. Iveause, for ex- 
ample, they Udiik that some ei rrinoni^'S imposed, 
%T the variems ordris of niuiibteis, <ir the received 
•ubjertsof baptism, tir the mode ot adniini'jtmng 
baptism and the LordV< Nupper. or the laxity of 
diseipiiiie, are incMinpatibie with the scriptural 
pattern,— while oih'-i's .o finther, and attemp*; to 
prove that, every r ligtoiis eNtah.islinient is neither 
mor%noi less than a direct violation of some of 
the drop.gest injimctums of the. gieat head of the 
ch.'rch. For our own parts, we eonceive that 
those who approach the exrremt'^, on eillu r sid,*, 
areineiror: we aie. frunds to an cstaldiKhmcnt. 
ef ri'liaioii, t-speeiaily if it bf: uuaccoiiip.nin d by 
the prineipleof exclusion, and all'ov a nec toleia- 
tioD to the profession of thnsti niiiy utvivu other 
forms and inodes: hut we w'ouhi not have imui 
deprived of any of their riglils a** *.'ih/i*c.s '\ud hub- 
jeets, heenuse they refuse t«j woislup (Ju«i in away 
their understandings and eoiiseieriecN cauin t up* 
prove; and we are of opinivm with D..i:i \«>uug 
in his Friendly Call to his Dusseutii.if Hictiiroi, 
that “ whciU'Ver usiless rites ami ceix.iiioni,s are 
imposed, corruptions are passed into a h\'v, and 
I he terms of communion are sucli as are nut au- 
thorized by the law of Chiist, ilun it hftomes a 
doty to dissent, and they arc the separatists who 
compel others to divide, not they v\ho deplore the 
nceessitv of .-'u doing.” See Tm. s u atjo n*. 

NONC ONFO'imrrV. 5 . ai d C.;«- 

formity.) 1. Refusal of couipliaucc {J/ufls), 
2. Uetiisal to join in tlic es'aljlihbcd relifi’ou. 

NONE. tt. (ne ane, S.ixun.) 1. Noi or.e 
(Addison), 2. Not any 3. oilier 

( Officsis) . 4. None of somt li rues il'.cs only 
emphatically nothing (Piuhns), 

NoNE-so-pRtTTY, ill botaiiy. Sec Saxi- 
frage. 

NONF/NTITY. (Wand r;/;:.v,) I. 
Konexistence (Benthy). ij. A tiila-' net .ex- 
isting (South). 

K()NES, (nottce,) in the R'.p.i.vj edem^r, 
the fifth day of the months Jviuuary, tvbrin-v, 
April, June, August, Scptcinher, Nim. 
ai’.u December; and tlio se\ein!i of ivl ,rcli, 
Mav, Julv, ami October. March, Aiay, July, 
and OctoU^r, had six days in their iioiicr.; be- 
cause these alone, in the anc.enioonbtilutiuauf 
the year by N Ulna, had 31 days a- piece, tati 
rest having only 2.Q, and Fehriiary i!0: but 
when Caesar reforincd the year, and made 
other months coatvdn dl days, he did not allot 
them six davs of nones. 

N^ON EXISTENCE, s. (non and e.iistencf*') 
1. Inexistence; negation of being, s, Th« 
thing not existing (Brown), 
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NONJU'RING. n. (non and juro, Lithi.) 
Belonging to those who will not fiwear allcgi* 
ance to the Hanoverian family (Swift), 

NON JURORS, those who refused to take 
the uaths to government, and who were in 
consccpiciice under certain incapacities, and 
liable to certain sev^ penalties. It can scarcely 
Ik* said that there dVe any nonjuror*« now in the 
kingdom ; «and it is well known that all [Amal- 
ties have been removed both from p ipists and 
pnde^lunts, formerly of that dcnoiuiuatioii, ai!t 
well in Seoil.ind as in England. The inem* 
bers of the c[>isco{)iil church of Scotland have 
long liccii denominated nonjururs, but per- 
haps they are now called so improperly, as the 
ground of their diflerence from the establish- 
ment is more on account of ecclesiastical than 
political principles. 

NONIU.S, or Nunez (Peter), a very 
eminent Poriupu’se muilicmatician and physi- 
cian, was horn in 1497, at Alcazar in Portugal, 
anciently, a remarkable city, known by the 
nameofSalaci.i, from whence lie was surn.nncd 
Salarieiisis. He was professor of matiiematics 
in tlie university of Coimbra, w'hcre he pub- 
lHh'.\l some pieces, which procured him great 
rcpiuution. lie was mathematical preceptor 
to Don Henry, son to king Emanuel of Por- 
tn;>al, and principal cosmographer to lire king. 
Nonius was very serviceable to tlie designs 
which this cmirt entertained of enriying on 
‘heir mariiinie expeditions into the EimI, by the 
piddicationof his hook Of the Art of Naviga- 
tion, and various other works. He died iu 
1677* at 81) years of age. 

Nonius was the author of several ingenious 
works and inventions, and justly esteemed one 
of the must eminent mathematicians of his ?ge. 
fkmcernins' his Art of Navigation, fatlier De- 
chales says, In the year Peter Nonius, 
a celebrated Port uguese maiheinatician, upon 
of some doubts proposed to him by 
Martimis Alpjw>nsij> Sufa, wrote a treatise oil 
rnvi;jaiion, divided into two books; in the 
fii'ji, be aiKiwcrr, sonic of those- doubts, and ex- 
plains the nature of loxodromic lines. In the 
.secuial book he treat? i#f rules and instruments 
proper fur navi^au'on, particularly sca-charl 3 , 
rnd in3Lrurncn!:*Vci\ inf' to find the elevation of 
the pole; bni say:* he if. lather obscure in his 
manner of wriiii.g.*’ — Enrtierc, in liis Diction- 
ary, lakes notice that Peter Nonius was the 
hr 4 who, in invented the angles which 

the loxoilromie ciirvo-. make wiili each mcri- 
di in, calliag tiicni in bis l-angnage rhumbr*., 
and which liC cnlculateil by ypheiical tri iiu^Ios. 
— -Stevinus acknowledges, liiat Pettr Noninj 
was scarce infer'ior to tlie v^^ry best maibema- 
ricians of tlie age. And tSchollus eays, lie ex- 
plaincil a great many problems, arul panlcii- 
larly the mechanical nrolilora of Aristotle on 
the motion of vessels by oars. His notes ujx>n 
Purliach's Theory of the Placets arc very much 
to be esteemed ; he there explains several things* 
which bad either not been noticed before, *oc 
not rightly understood. 

' ' In U4S he publisht^ a Treatise on the Twi* 
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light, which he dedicated to John the 3d, king 
of Portugal ^to which he added ivhat Alhaacn, 
an Arabian author, has composed on the same 
subject. In this w«»rk he describes the method 
or instrument called* from him, a Nonins, a 
particular account of which see in the lol'ow- 
ing article.-^He corrected sj^crai maiheinaiical 
inistaUos of Oroniius Pinteus. — Kiit the most 
celebrated of all his works, or that at least he 
appeired most to value, was his Treatise of 
Algebra, wliich he had composed in Portu- 
giie.se, but translated it into the Ciistllian 
tongue, when he resolvecl uixm makin^cr it p\il>. 
lie, which he thought would render his book 
more useful, iir* this language was more gene- 
rally known than the PoTtiiguesc. The dedi- 
cation, to liis former pnpili prince Henry, was 
dated from Li-l>on, Dec. I, l.*>l)4. Tlii'»work 
contains .341 pages in the Antwerp edition of 
l.'iti;, in 8vo. ^ 

Ttie rat.ilogne of his works, chieily in Latin, 
is as follows : 

1. Do Arte Navigandi, libri duo; 1530. 

2. Dc C’rcpusciilis ; I54‘J. 

.3. Annoiaiioncs in Aristotclem. 

4 Problcina Mechaiiicum do Motu Navigit 
cx U^mis. 

5. Annnutiones in Planctarum Theorias 
Gtor^ii Purhachit, fkc. 

0. Libro dc Algebra en Arithmetica y Geo- 
melra ; I .‘>04. 

N o N I us, the name which was not many years 
ago given to the common device for subdividing 
the arcs of ipiadrants and other asirotioniical 
instruments, from the persuasion that it was 
invented by Nonius or Nune/>, of whom srnne 
account has been given in tlie preceding article. 
The generality of astronomers of the preset 
age, traii'-ferruig the honour of the invention 
from Nunez to Peter Vernier, a native of 
Franolic Cornte, have called this method of 
division by hib name. (Sec Vernier.) Mr. 
Adams, however, in liis Geometrical and Geo- 
graphical hXsays, has lately shown th.it Ciavius 
the Jesuit rnav dispute the invention with 
them both. The truth seems to he, that Nu- 
nez started the idea, Ciavius improved it, and 
Vernier carried it to its present state of perfec- 
tion. 'I'he method of Nunez, described in his 
treatise De Crepusculis, primed at Lisbon in 
154S, consists in describing within the same 
quad rant .45 concentric circles, dividing the 
outcimost into 1)0 equal parts, the next within 
into 8(), the next into 88, &c. till the inner- 
most was divided into 4(> only. On a quadrant 
thus divided, the plumb line or index must 
cross one or other of the circles very near a 
point of division : whence, hy computation, 
the degrees and minutes of the arc might be 
easily ascertained. This method is also de- 
scribed bv Nunez in his treatise Dc arte atque 
Hatione Navigandi, where he would fain- per- 
suade himselr that it was not unknown to 
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Ptolemy. Tint as the degrees are llius divided , 
very unequally, and as if is very difficult to at- 
tain cxnctiif^s in the division, especially when 
the numbers into which the arcs are to be 
divided are incomi>osiio (of which there are no 
less than nir.e), the ineihod of diagonals, first 
published by '^i'hoinas Digges, Esrp in a trea« 
tise entitled AUi^seii soala* Maiheninticie, print- 
ed at London iu 1.573, and said to be invented 
hy one Uichaid Cheuscler, was substituted ia 
its room. Nonius’s method was, however, 
improved at difi'ereiit times and by diifereut 
persons; and it must be acknowlcihcd, that if 
Vernier saw cither the original or any of the 
improvements (and there can he little doubt of 
his having seen them all), his merit U only 
that of having applied to a useful practical 
purpose the .speculative invention of another 
person. 

NON-NATURALS. Under this teria 
physicians comprehend air, meat and dnnk, 
sleep and wuScliin^, motion and rest, retemion 
and excretion, and the affections of the mind. 

NON NILS, a Greek poet, who was a na- 
tive of Panapoiis in Egypt in the 5th century. 
He wrote two books, one entitled, Dionysiaco- 
rurn libri xlviii, printed at Antwerp, in 156';); 
and the other is a paraphrase in Greek verso 
on the gospel of St. John, edited by Aldus 
Manntins in 1501. 

Nonnius (Louis), a learned nhysician of 
Antwerp in the 17th century, lie wrote a 
famous book, entitled, *^Dieteticoii, sivede Re 
Cibaria, which is full of learning and curious 
disquisition. He also printed a commentary 
in 1 6*20 on the Greek medals. 

NONPAREIL. (non and pareii, French.) 
L Ilxcellence unequalled (5/ia^5pci/rOt S.A 
kind of apple. 3. Printers letter of a smalt 
size, on which small Bibles and Common 
Prayers are printed. 

NO'NPLUS. s. (non and pfus, Lat.) Puz- 
zle ; inability to say or do more (Locke), 

STo Nonplus, w. a . (from the noun.) To 
confound; to puzzle (SouM). 

NONRE'SIDKNCE.s. (non and residence,) 
Failure of residence (Swift), 

NONRE'SIDENT. s. (non and resident,} 
One who neglects to live at the proper place 
(Swift), 

Non-resident clergyman, one who 
does not reside at his benefice. 

The following returns cog^iectrd with ihs 
subject of non-resident clergymen’s benefices, 
and non-conformists, were laid l)efore Parlia- 
went in June 1810, when lord Harrow 'oy 
moved for the sum of 100,0001. to be granteS 
for ibe relief of the poorer clergy in this king- 
dom : they will, we donbl not, be highly in- 
teresting to all who are solicitous about the 
welfare of the cstablislied church, or the cause 
of religion in general. 
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1. Number and Clasecs of 2^on*>TIesidcnts, for the Year ISO*?. ^ 


EXEMPTIONS. 

Ecsidenrc on other bencdces 

Offirial cb;i|>laiikti> 

Chaplains to privileged individuals . 

Ecclosiastical, cathedral, and cidiegiatii oAicers 

Oflicers in the royal chapels of St. James's and Whitehall ..... 

Header in his Majesty’s private chapel at Windsor 

Preachers and re'aders in tlic inns of court, or at the Hulls 

Public ofliceis ami tutors in the universities of Oxfonl and Cam- 
bridge • 

Resident fellows in Oxford and Caoibridgc 

Provost of Efon, warden of Winchester, fellows of both 

School iiia<.ters and ushers of Eton, Westminster, and Win- 

Stndi^ts rc^iidiiig in Oxford and Cuuibridgc under thirty years 

of age * 

Excmplioii!! not notified 

Livings held by bishops • . 


Exempt .... 


, LICENCES. 

lufiimity of inomnhent or family 

Want or uufituess of p;i.j^onage h niso 

Hc'sidcnce in a mansion Within liie parish belonging to incumbent 

or relative 

Incumbents possessing small livings licensed to curacies ...... 

Si.lioolaiasters or ushers of endowed .<;chuols 

Master or preacher of hospitals 

Endowed preacher or lecturer • 

Licensed preachers in proprietary obnprls 

Librarians of the British Museum, Sum Cullego, and trusleos ot 

Lord CrewN charity 

Incumbent's residing ui the neighbonjliuod, and pel forming the 

duties of their parisli^'S 

TTncnumcrated cases couth med by the archbishop 

Uncnuinerated eases within the nrehbisliop’s dioceses 

Licensed .... 

Ab'ieuce w ithout licence or exemption 

Dilapidated chitivlics 

•Sinecures and dignities not rcipiiring residence 


* Totals of the above . • • • 

M'ii’rllanrnns, i. e, for other icasoun than those s)X'ci(ie,d in the 
prcccdiug classes 


TOTALS. 

, # 1 

On livings 
under 1501. 
per AiiiUv 

On livings 
abjQve 150L 
per Ann. • 

P 




684 

M13 

42 

11 i 

,31 

51 

5 

46 

340 

116 

224 

1 


J1 

2 


2 

8 

2 

6 

i 93 

24 

69 

! 26 

23 

3 

1 

1 

10 

9 

6 

3 

21 


21 

85 

13 

72 

23 

3 

20 

2,509 

838 

1,621 

480 

1 

431 

3i9 

946 

433 

511 

152 

1 

33 

119 

254 

121 

133 

163 

79 

84 

14 

6 

8 

29 

6 

23 

13 

4 

9 

5 

1 

4 

4'76 

247 

^ 229 

:59 

4 

35 

3 


3 

2,574 

1,0G7 

1.507 ' 

H42 

466 

376 

32 

12 

20 

163 

5 


1,0'>7 

483 

554 

6.130 

2.438 

3,082 

CS2 

201 

431 

6,7i8 

2.639 ‘ 

4.113 
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16. Abstract Returns, RosUterce, and Non-resi- 
dunce, lor tlie *iC ear ending Al^rcli '23j 180S. 


4 4 ' 

Dideeses. 

_o 

■:'S 

as .i; 

. iz 
o 

r". 

n 

c 

'!a 

P4 

cn 

•u 

o 

s 

O 

y-i 

. 6 

*5^ 

- 

1 « 

Q « 

Dioceses. 

d 

y 

'ci 

J5 

'x 

4 

'us 

1 

*3 ^ 

St. Asaph 

m 

40 

lOfi 

n 

St. Abaph 

42 

11 

20 


Baiigoi: 

i:37 

48 

83 

6 

Ban^'or.. 

58 

16 

30 



473 

l-i-6 

271 

61 

Bath ami Wells 

1.36 

.*23 

106 


Brstoi 

2Htj 

113 

130 

13 

Bristol 

86 

36 

46 


C.inlerhury 

3-1 9 

1‘32 

205 

12 

Cinterbury 

87 

IH 

65 


Call is! 

134 

81 

52 

1 

Cai lisle 

8S 

51 

31 



592 

32.t 

23S 

30 

Cht'^tcr 

377 

202 

161 



r/hi 

lOi 

184 

lb 

Cl.ichestcr 

77 

17 

59 


St. D.ivid's 

507 

115 

392 

7 

St. Ha \ id's 

344 

47 

278 



19* 

81 

10.; 


Durham 

76 

25 

49 


Ely 

13-1 

57 

97 

74 

Klv 

61 

19 

45 

r* 

Ryptijf 

(i06 

231 

201 


K\Ltcr 

154 I 

38 

76 

f 

(rl-mcpster 

2St 

93 

18^ 

2 

(doueeslr-r, 

ho' 

19 

62 


m.|.^jr(nriT ,,-t T- 

071 

112 

211 

51 

H(.-ieford 

137 

24 

103 


irt*-.-.. , 

205 

.34 

164 

7 

l^ndaT 

1 i7 

.23 

119 


Lidiiliild and Ci)\ciitry 

642 

266 

348 

28 

Liclilield and t'o\ entry 

387 

91 

1“.% 

1 

Liiieoln 

1315 

4U 

'ESm 

64 

Lincoln 

541 

'• 113 i 

978 


fgnMrlitn 

631 

02.3 

286 

22 1 

London 

83 

i 36 

40 


N'liriuii'h ^ 

1145 

.305 

813 

27 1 

Norwicli ....... ..... 

272 

1 35 

2^2 



•212 

68 

1.38 

6 

Oxfoul 

93 

i 14 

69 


-j-,-- 

Peterboruu.'h 

Oi.) 

152 

147 

16 

Pcterboruugli 

77 

23 

45 


Uoj’he^ter 

107 

.VI 

51 

o 

Rociicater 


— 

3 



4H3 

1.33 

249 

96 

Sali*-bury 

118 

3.3 

69 


'\Vinche'«ter} 

401 

17‘J 

179 

49 

Wiiiciu^ittei' 

8J 

24 

5-4 



2 38 

9-1. 

1-10 

4 

W orrc*«ti*r 

69 

12 

5.3 


York 

909 

679 

205 

25 

York 

410 

260 

98 


Totals.. .. 


IGSBI 

6120 

632 

Totals .... 

13997 

1214 

2438 

o 
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3. f.iviiigs under 1501. per Antm^ with tb» 
Number of Residents and Non-Residents, (be- 
sides Mifhich there are in the dilfprent Dioceses 
141 Livings iuider that Sum, which could uoCilli 
identified. 


1 

1 

10 


Qii 

4 

3 

4 
1« 
41 

4 


13 

23 


yol 


4 . NirnlxT of Places of Worship licensed in each 
Diocese during the present Roigii, (escliuivc of 
200d which have been licensed at the Se»sions, 
and caiuiol be ranged under their rcbpeclive 
Dioecses.} 


St. Asupli 2.33 

Bangor 177 

Rath and Wells.. ..43't 

Bristol 46 

Canterbury 131 

Lundaff. 20 

Lichfield 210 

f.incoln 1537 

London 417 

Norwi.'h lOb'l 

Oxford 81 

Chester ..648 

Chichester 213 

Peterborough •••• 210 
Rofdiester 134 

St. David’s 

Durham. .*.•••.■• 260 

Salisbury.. 474 

WinriieHterr r f 1 1 519 

Ely 84 

Kxeler .••51S 

Worcester 152 

York 2067 

Oloucester . .#l. . • . 238 
liereford 71 


TuUl....lv)04 


5. LieensPB for Places of Worship not of the Church 
of Ungliind. 


Periods of 
Seven Years. 

ll ?' 

2 3 

X .5 

'c«: 

At Quarter 
Sessions. 

1 

H 

1760 to 1766 

387 

284 

671 

1767 to 1773 I 

391 

193 

584 

1774 to 1780 

652 

246 

898 

1781 to 17S7 

665 

213 

878 

1788 to 1794 

1486 

386 

1872 

1795 to 1601 

3185 

392 

3577 

1802 to 1808 

3288 

292 

3680 


10154 

1 2006 j 12160 


If If 


VOI.. VIII. 
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6; Licenses to Prcarhcrs not of the Church of 
Eugbiid. . 

Periodi of Seven Years. At Quarter Sessions. 


1760 to 1766 80 

3767 to 1773 38 

l77Ctt) 1780 179 

1781 io 1787 579 

1788 to 1794 610 

1795 to 1801 1,318 

1802 to 1808 1,068 


3,672 


NONREST'SaTANCE. s. (non and reshi^ 
ance.) The principle of not opposing the 
king ; ready obedience to a siiperiour. 

JN(yNSENSE. s, (non and sense.) i. Un- 
meaning or ungrammatical language. 2. Tri- 
fles; things of no importance. 

NONSE'NSICAL.. a. (from nonsense.) 
Unmeaning; foolish (Ray.) 

NONSE'NSICALNESS. i. (from nonA-en- 
sical.) Ungrammatical jargon; foolish alj- 
•urdity* 

NONSO'LVENT. a. (non and solvent.) 
Who cannot nay his debts. 

NONSOLUlnON. 5. (non and solution.) 
Failure of solution (Broome). 

NONSPA'lilNG. a. (non and sparing.) 
Merciless; all-destroying (Shahptare). 

To NONSU'IT. v^. (non and suit.) To 
deprive of the beueht Jf a legal process for some 
failure in rnanagcinent (SioifiJ* 

KONUPLA, in the Italian musics denotes 
a quick time, |)eciiliar to jigs. 'Diis species of 
time is olhcrwisc called the uuasure of nine 
times, which requires two falls of the hand, 
and one rise. There are three sorts of nouupla. 
1. Nonuula di serniminime, <»r ilupl. bes(|ui- 
quann, llius marked ■}, where nine crotchets 
are to be in the bar, of which four nuke a 
setnt-breve, in cniiiinon liim*., i.c. in the down 
atrokesix, and but three up; it is usually beat 
adagio. 2. Nouupla di rroma, or ses(jui ottava, 
marked thus J, wherein nine quavers make a 
bar instead ot eight iii common time, i. e. six 
down and three up : it is beat presto. 3. Nonii- 
|>lu di senil-croine, or super setti partieiUe nona, 
thus disiingiiishctl X, in which nine semi- 
quavers arc contained in a bar, whereof sixteen 
are required in common time, six down and 
three up: it is onlinarily beat )>re.^tin>inio. 

NCXVpLE. s. (from Jioddle or noddu.) 
fool ; a simpleton. 

NOOK, s, (from een hocch, Cemirai.) A 
corner (Domes). 

NOON. s. (non, Saxon; navm, Welsh). 

1 . The middle hour of the day ; twelve ; the 
time when the sun is in the rneridiatj; mid- 
li. It is taken for midnight 

Noon. a. Meridional (Young), 

NOO^NOAY* s, (noon and d(jtu.\ Midday 
(Shakspeare), 

Noo'nday, a. Meridional (Addison), 
NOO^NING. I. (from noon.) Repose or 
repast at aoon. 


.) A 


NOONTIDE, r. {noon and tide.) Mid- 
day; time of noon (Shahpeare).^ 

Noo'ntide. a. Meridional (Shakspeare), 

NOOSE, s. (nosada, entangled.) A run- 
nitig knot which the tnore it is drawn biiida 
the closer (Sandi/s), 

To Noose. V, ^ (from the dhmi.) To tie 
in a noose ; to catdf ( Govern, of Tongue) . 

NOOTH*s APPARATUS, in chemistry, a 
machine for sutiirating Hnids with variou«» gasses. 
It consists of three glass vessels, the lowest of 
which has a very broad, flat bottom, that the. 
whole may stand steadily. It contains tius 
materials from which the »ass is given oi|t, as 
marble dust, as diluted sulpiiuric acid, for ex- 
ain]>le, when a carbonated liquid is to be pre- 
pared, which is commonly the care ; and of 
these niateiiaU a supply is from time, to time 
to be added througli an opening made in the 
side of the veh^el for this purpose, the stopper 
of which mils: fit very accurately. The gass 
passes thfoiigh a valve iuio the second vessel, 
which conidins the liquor lo be impregnated. 
Thir pan of the macdiine consists of a portion 
of a glass tube open at bottom and closed al^ 
lop, liut perforated with several sniaii holes, 
aiid fitting closely into the liottom of the vessel 
that contains the liquor. The inner part of 
the lube is partly filled with two thick pieces 
of glass tube with small perforations The 
space iKilwcen these two pieces is occupied by 
a glass \al\eiu the form of a piano convex lens, 
which lies flat upon the lower piece, on which 
it fits smoothly, and is easily lifted up by the 
influx ofgass bom below, suflicient to allow it 
to pass, whiht it is so far confined that it can- 
not be turned over, but immediately falls down 
again in its proper place. 

'rile middle vessel, which is usually made in 
the-form of an urn, has a glass stop-cock to 
draw otf the liquor by. and into it dips the end 
of the uppermost vessel, of a smaller size, but 
of the same shape, which is intended to afford 
a small pressure on the gass, and also a con- 
stant circulation of the liquor from the one lo 
the other liy means of a bent tube, in which 
the uppermost vessel terminates, and which 
passes down into the middle vessel through 
an aperture in its top. At the upper part of 
this last vessel is a stopper, which is the only 
joining of the whole apparatus wliich is not 
required to fit very tight, as it is intended to 
allow the excess of gas§ lo escape. 

In using this apparatus, so much liquor 
should lie poured into the middle vessel as to 
rise some way almve the bottom of the tube of 
the upper vessel that dips down. The gass 
Uien being generated in the lowest vessel, rises 
through the water of the middle vessel to its 
t]p()er part, when, not being able lo e.icapc, it 
accumulates, and by its pressure causes the 
liquor to flow through theWnt tube into the 
uppermost vessel, driving the atmospherical air 
before it. When the liquor has by this means 
fallen below the lever of the dip of the bent 
tube, the gass rises thtough this tube, and in 
its passage agitates the liquor in .the uppermost 
vessel^ and sends down a portion: ana thus a 
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cf >»stant agitation is kept up, which considerably 
f.n ours the /Mih'ausi ion. 

The chicr^iiiconvenience of this machine is 
the number of parts of which it is formed^ and 
the accurate grinding required for .dl the jjieces 
that hi, which makes the apparatus expensive, 
and not easily repaired when any poriion is 
broken. And hence varil^is iuipruvnikents 
have been attempted; one of the he- i of which 
is that invented by the late Dr. Hamilton. 

It should be observed, however, that the ul- 
inost cflect of the host glass vessels in itupieg* 
natin^ water with carbonic acid, oi any other 
gass, is very far short of the power ofibetbrcing 
pump: by which method alojie all the brisk, 
foaming, carbonated waUTo are made, which 
arc consumed so largely under the n.(uiv3 of 
artificial Seltzer, soda, Vyrmont uateis, to. 
Mr. Paul of Geneva appeals to have been the 
first w'ho adopted this excel I cmu melliod of 
uiaking artificial mineral waters. 

NOOTKA SOUND, a hay discovered by 
captain Cook, in 177^5, o»» the west coast of 
North America. Lon. I4(i. Cirt W. Lat. 49. 
33 N. Captain Cook gave it the name, of 
King George’s Sound ; but the n.'ilivcs call it 
Nooika ; the name now goncrally adopted liy 
the linglish. It is not situate on tliecontininit, 
IS Cook liad reason to supjK>sc, but on an 
island, to wbicli captain Vanconver, who 
'loasied it in 1792, gave the name of Quadra 
and Vancouver Island, the former being the 
name, of tlie. Spanish commandant on the 
oo.ist. The woods are couiposc<l of the Can.v 
iliau pine, white cypress, and two or three, 
other sorts or pine ; and in general they ate of 
a largo ."ize. About the rocks and borders of 
the woods were seen some stra wherry plants, 
and raspltcrry, currant, and gooseberry bushes, 
all in a flourishing "tale. The principal aui- 
inalT seen here were racoons, mpa*tens, and 
squirrels. Hirds are far from being numerous, 
and those that are to be seen arc remarkably 
yhy. The stiiture of the natives is, in general, 
below the co.ninoii .standard ; but their per- 
so.'is arc not proportionably slender, being iisu> 
ally pretty pimnn, though not niiisoular. The 
women are of tlic same size and form .-vs the 
men ; nor is it easy to c!i->tinginsh them, as 
they possess no natural feminine graces. Tlicir 
iKKiirs are always covered with r^'d paint ; but 
tlicir faces are ornanienLed with a variety of 
colours, a hlaek, a bright, red, ora wliitc co* 
lour. Tiicy arc docilc, ronrteons, and good- 
natured ; but quick in re'Ciiling ii\jtirie3, and, 
like most other passionate people, as quickly 
forgetting them. Their weapons arc bows 
ancf arrows, ^slings, spears, short truncheons 
of bone, and a small ax, not unlike the com- 
mon American tomahawk. A rattle and a 
small W'histle arc the only iii'^trumenlb of mu- 
sic that were seen among iIumii. Thoir houses 
cotibisi of very long broad planks, resting upon 
the edges of each other, tied, in diflerent parts, 
with withes of pine bark. Their furniture 
consists principally of chests and boxes of va- 
rious sizes, mled upon each other, at the sides 
gnd ends of their houses, in which are depo« 
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sited their garments, and whatever they deem 
valuable; they have also square and oblong 
pails, bowls to eat their food out of, to. The 
irregularity and confu},ion of their lioiueu i^ 
cxcccflcfl by tlioir nastiness and stench : every 
thing blinks of train oil, ildi, and ."inokc ; anci 
every pait is ;is filthy as can be imagined. In 
178li, a ftvv Brilish merchants in the Last To- 
dies formed a settlement in this place, to sup- 
ply the Chinese market with I’ms; but ihe 
Spaniards, in I7SC)» fapfi‘r»?d Iv.o Kn;vlii.h vcb- 
scIh, and took jiossesbion of the bClileir...ui. The 
ilriiish iiiini.stry made their demand ol‘ repara- 
tion, and the afi'air was amir.dily U'li.iioated 
by a convention. 

’ NOPAL. See CocciNELf. 
KOPALXOCIl QUKTZALLI. SccCac- 

TUS. 

NOPE. 5. A kind of bird called a bull-finch 
or red tail. 

NOR. conjunct, (nr or.) 1. A particle' 
marking the becoiul or sui>br.|nent branch of a 
negative proposi Lion : as, Vtch her poor wot rich. 
*1. Two negatives arc boiiieriiiies joined, hut' 
ill : / haev not dour it, nor 1 know not. uificn 1 
shaft do it. 3. Nor is in poeiry m-rd in the' 
first branch for neither: as, / nor iocr uiysetf, 
nor thee^ 

NOHAX, a son of Mercury and Euryiliica, 
who led a colony of Iberians into Sardinia. 

NOURANUS, ((/.) ayoungand ambitious 
Roman, who opposed Sylla, and joined his iii- 
tcie.<>t to tliat of young.Mariius. In his con- 
sulship ho marched against Sylia, by whom he 
was defeaietl. 

NORRHRG, a (own of Sweden, in West- 
maiiland, near which are the best iron mines 
in iha pnovinre. It i*? 34 miles N. of Stioems- 
holm. Lon. lO. 12 E. Lat. fiO. 2 N. 

NORCIA, a town of Italy, in the duchy of 
Spoleto, seated ainons; mountains, on the river 
Frcdara, 20 miles S.K. of Spoleto. 

NCRD, a departiiiciu of France, so named 
fiom being the most norilierti in situation. It 
includes the laie French provinces of lluinault, 
Flanders, and ('ambresis. Doiiiy is the capita). 

NORDBUUC, a Uiwn of Denmark, at 
the N. exlrciniiy of the isle of Abcn, with a 
castle, nine miles N.N.W. of Sunderburg. 

NORDEN, 11 seaport of Westphalia, in E. 
Fric.sland, .ind a ronsiilorablc place of trade, 
with a good harbour. Ir is four miles from the 
Get man ocean, and 14 N. of Imidcn. 

7. 13 K. Lat. ,V3. 32 N. 

NORDGAU. See Bavaria CFalatinale 

of). 

NORDHAUSEN, .a town oflJpperSaxony 
(lately imm*.rial), in lliuringia, with seven Ln- 
lUernn churches, and a well-built orphan- 
house. It has a considerable trade in corn, 
brandy, and rape and linseed oil, with manu- 
factures of marble and alabaster. It is scaled 
on the Zorge, 3ft miles N.N.E. of Erfurt. 
I.i)n. 10. 6() E, Lat. ftl. 30 N. 

NORDHEIM, a town of Lower Saxony, 
ill the duchy of Rninswick, situate on the 
Rhumc; at its conflux with the Leina, teti 
miles N. of Gottingen. 

^ HHt 
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NORDKOPING, a searort of Sweden, 
npital of Hast Ootlilaiid. It is 10 tiiilcs in 
circumference, but the houses are scattered, 
and tlic inhahitaiUB do not exceed 12,000. 
The river Mt>iala flows through the town, 
forms a series of cataracts, and is divided into 
four principal streams, which encircle 3o\eral 
rock) islunu!>, covered with buihlings ; but ut 
the extremity of the town it is navi^i,ah1c for 
large vessels. Here are manufactures of wool* 
len cloth, paper, and fire-arms; some snj^ar- 
liouses, and a brass fouiiclcry* Corn is ex- 
orted hence in great quantities 3 r%nd a salmon 
shery gives employinent anil riches to iiiany 
of the inhabitants. It is 110 miles S.W. of 
iitockholm. Lon. 15. 30 R. Lat. 58. S.s N. 

NOUDl.ANI), one of the five granvJ divi- 
sions of Sw'eclen, bounded on the N by Lap- 
land, H. by the gulf of Bothnia, S. bv Swe- 
den Pioper, and W. by the same and Norway. 
It provinces. 

NOBOLINCKN, a town of Suahia, lately 
imperial, and loiiiiieil in tlie ancient inaniur. 
Here the league of the five western ciiclcs of ihe 
empire was concluded in 1/02. In 17t)f> i* 'vas 
taken by the rreiicli. It is a connnereial 
pl.ice, sealed on the Kgor, .28 miles N.N.W. 
of Aug*:bnig. Lon. 10. 34 E. Lat. 48. 50 N. 

NOIIDMALING, a town of Swcd' ii, in 
Augermaniu, near a hay of the. gulf of IVith- 
iiia, 24 miles S. \V. of Uina, and 70 N.L. of 
Hernosand. 

NORDSTUAND, an island of Denmark, 
on the W. coast of South .Tiilland, 12 miles 
long and five broad. It bus a town culled ilam, 
SB miles W. of Slcswick. Lon. 9. 0 E. IaiU 
64. 4oN. 

NORPOLK, a county of KngUnd, 77 miles 
Ions and 45 broad ; bounded on the N. and 
p'. by the German ocean, S.P'. and S. by Suf- 
folk, and \V. by Cauibridge^hirc and Lincoln- 
shire. It contains 1,094, ^t)0 acres ; is divided 
into 32 hundreds, and 0(k) parishes ; has one 
city and 32 market towns; and seiKl.s 12 mem- 
bers to parliament. The number of inhabit- 
ants in 1801 w'as 273, .'^7 1 . The priHlnrts 
\aiy according to the soil and situation. The 
lighter arable lands produce barley in gnat 
plenty; wheat is, cultivated in the strongest 
soils; and turnips are grown here in great 
quantities : much buck-wdienl is also grown in 
the light soils, and used for feeding swine and 
poultry. The fenny parts yield great quan- 
tities of butter ; which is sent to London under 
the naii\e of Cambridge butter. '^J’hc sheep 
are a hardy small breed, much valueil for their 
mutton. ‘I’nikoya are reared here to .i larger 
size than clacwhere ; ralibits are extremely nu- 
merous on the sandy heaths; and there is 
abundance of game, especially of pheasants, 
'ilie iiianufaetLires of Norfolk are worsted, 
woollen, and silks. Its principal ri\ers arc the 
Great Ouse, Ncn, l.iitic Ouse, IVaveney, 
Yare, and Bure. Norwich is the capital. 

Norfolk, a seaport of Vii^inia, capital of 
a county of the sauie name. It was burnt in 
i77(ii by order of the British governor is 
ficiv tine most considerable commercial town in 
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the state. The chief ex|)orts are tobacco, flour# 
corn, sta\es, and lumber. Here are two 
churches, and the harbour is large enough to 
contain 300 shi;)s. The town stands on the E. 
side of Elizabeth river, near it^ entrance into 
the estuary of James river, 108 miles E.S.H. 
of Richmond* Lon. 7(). 40 W. Lat. 3(). 
55 N. 

Norfolk Island, an island in the Pa- 
cific Ocean, lying E. of New Smith \I'alcs, 
and settled by a cidony of coiivic*i», subordi- 
nate to that government. It is ^ery hilly, but 
some ol the \ alleys are tolerably large Mount 
Pitt, the only remarkable hill, is 19,0uCi feet 
high. Tlie whole island b covered by a wry 
thick fon^t, choked with nndeiwouJ, and the 
principal iiml'cr tree is the p ne, unicii is\ery 
useful in building, and seenib to be durable. 
'J'hc soil, when cle.ued, may be rendered very 
productive; and the air in very wimlesouie. 
'I'hc spring ij pcrccptihie in August ; In. I the 
tries are in a constant succession of liowering 
end fnming the year round, Insnmnivr the heat 
is pxertsive ; fioni Fcbniaiy to Augnsi may he 
called the rnlu\ season; and the wmter, Irotu 
April to Ju!\ , IS very plea^int. '! his island is 
supplied with many streams of good water, 
whicl'i abound with very fine cels. The eiitl's 
toutid the Citast are 240 feet high, quite per- 
pendicular; and the want of a safe harbour is 
a great inconvenience. The seiilomeiii is 
formed in Sydney Bay, on the S. side of the 
Eland. Lon. 1 08. 12 E. Lat. 29. 4 S. 

NOUHOLM, a town of Norway, iti the dio- 
cese of Chrijt.arisaiul, IC) miles N.N.E, of 
Ciiri'.tiansand. 

NORICUM, a country of ancient lllyri- 
ctiiii, which now forms a part of modern i3a- 
vuiin end Austria. It eMended between the 
Danube, and part of the Alps and Vindelicia. 
Its Inhabitants made many inciirhion'i upon 
the Romans, and were at lait conquered under 
Tiberius,’ The iron that was drawn from 
Noricuni was esteemed excellent, and thence 
norzcNs crisis, to express the goodness of a 
sword. 

NOR]? (Henry), a celebrated cardinal, was 
born at Verona in and educated hy his 

father, who was a native of Ireland. He af- 
terwards cnierr-il among the monks of St. Au- 
gustine, and acquiied great reputation 011 ac- 
count of his learning. In 1()73, he published 
his History of Pelagianism, which gave great 
oil'ence to several persons, w hf> accused him t(f 
the pope of being heterodox, but with so little 
Mtccess, that CIcmciU X. made him under- 
librarian of the Vatican ; and in l(i<)5 he ob- 
tained a cardinal’s lint. He died in 1704. His 
^mrks arc nmneroiis, and were published at 
Verona in 1730, in 5 vols. folio, 

NORLAND, one of the fiv^ general divi- 
sions of Sweden, comprehending the provinces 
of Gcstrikcland, Helsinginnd, Medelpadia, 
Hieniiland, llcrjeduiia, Ongermanui, and West 
Bothnia. 

NORLANDIC7E BACCM. The fruit of 
the rubus arciicMs of Linudus, which this illus- 
trious character found very grateful and refresh- 
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trtgin hi9 tour through the northern part of Temple. He, on the Norfolk circuit, distin- 
Sweden. In putrid fever, exanthematous di$« guished himself as an able, acute^ and discern* 
eases, and scurvy, they protnise to be, lik« ing lawyer, and rose through the offices of 
other summer fruils, very serviceable. solicitor and attorncy>gcneniT to the pUce of 

NORMANDY, a late province of France, chief justice of the common pleas. On the 
bounded on the W. by tlie Atlantic, on the death ot NoUinghain he succeeded to ilu: seals, 
N. by the English Channel, on llie li. by and in lf)3;3 w.is raised t«Mhe pecnige. He died 
Picardy and the Isle of France, and on the S. at his house at VVroxton, lijSa. He wrote an 
by Perchc, Maine, and Bretagne. It is me of index of verbs ncuier, finished while at school, 
the most fertile in Fiance, and aboinuls in all and printed with Lily’s grammar — a paj>cr on 
things except wine, but that defect is bunpliod the graxitatiuii of Huids, cvinsldercd in the 
by elder and perry, ll contains iron, copper, bladders of lishes— an essay on music— polilU 
and a great number of rivers and harbours, cal papers, &:c. 

This province now forms the departineius of North (Dr, John), brother to lh«? prcccd- 
Calvados, Eure, the C'hannel, Oiae, and ing, was educated at Bury seliool, and Jc-m* 
Lower Seir.e. college, Cambridge. In he was made 

NOILMAL, a perpendicular. In the conic Creek professor of the university, prebendary 
section." it ii a line drawn from any point ill the of VV\‘st minster 1()73> and in 1(577 he sue* 
curve perpendicular to the tangent there, to reeded Dr. Barrow as master of Trinity col- 
nieet the axis. lege. He completed the college library heguii 

NtjRRIS (John), an English divine, born by his predecessor, and died 1033. He editeil 
lf)57, at Collingborne-lvington, Wilts, and Plato's Socratis Apologia — Criio — Pheedo, ^c. 
educated at Winchcsicr school, and l^xetcr 1073. 

college, Oxford. In l()89 he succeeded to the North (George), of London, was educated 
rectoiy of Newton St. Loc, Somersetshire, and at St. Paul's, and at Bcnet college, Cambridge, 
in was made rector of Benicrton, near lie vicar of Codicotc, Herts, and diijd nii 
Sarum, wliere he died a martyr to intense his living 1772. 11c wrote a table of English 

study, 1711, aged .^4. Mild, lintnblc, and silver coins from the conrpiest to the common* 
amiable in his manners, he was an enthusiast wealth— remarks on the money of Henry Ilf. 
as a man, a mystic in theology, «ancl in philo* —and he began a history of the Antiquarian 
•ophy an idealist. He attacked Ijocke’s Essay Society. 

on the Mum.m Understanding, and wrote North (Frederic), Earl of Guildford, bcU 
against Dodwcll on the linraorUlity of the ter known as lord Norih, the minister under 
Soul. Ills works are chiefly on mural and whose administration Englaml lost her A mcri- 
thcnlogical subjects. can colonics. He succeeded (Iharles Townsend 

Norris (John), a native of Norfolk, edit- as chancellor of the exchequer j aiiil in 1770 
cated at Eton, and King’s college, Cambridge, the duke of Grafton, as first lord of the trea- 
llcgave to his university an evtute of IQO/. a siiry, and continued in office til) the conclu* 
ycar" for a theological professorship, and for sion of the war. As a public character, lord 
annual prizes on divinity subjects. He dfiiod North was a flowing and [persuasive orator, 
i777» aased 43.' * and skilled in argumentation, and master of 

NORRISTOWN, a town of the United great presence and coolness of mind; and iii 
States, ca])ital of the cnnnty of Montj;oinery, private life he w'as very amiable, cheerful, and 
in Pennsylvania, It is seated on the Schuyl* jocose in conversation, the friend of learned 
kill, 12 miles N.W. of Philadelphia, 1.0X1, men, and correct in his conduct. During the 
75. 24 W. Lat. 40. 7 N. last years of his life he was afRlcted with blind* 

NORTELGA, or Nor Telge, a seaport ness. He died 179^* aged CiO. 
of Sweden, in the province of U pland. This North, or Nord, a department of France, 
town suffered much from the ravages com- including tlie late French provinces of Haiii* 
niitted here by the Russians in 1719 : near it ault, Flanders, and the Cambresis. 
is a forge for making fire-arms. It is 30 miles North Cafe, the most northern promon* 
N.E. of Stockholm. Lon. 10. 32 E. Lat. 50. tory of Europe, on the coast of Norway. I/pn, 

44 N. ^ 25. 57 K. Lat. 71. 20 N. A wry interesting 

NORTH, one of the four cardinal points of description of the scenery at North Cape h 
the world ; being that point of the horizon given in Acerbi's Travels through Sweden, 
which is directly opposite to the sun in meri- North Coas^t, a department of France, 
dian. The north wind is generally accompa- See Cotes du Nord. 
nied with a considerable degree A cold. North, a. Northern .(AT/im/'m). 

sometimes blows with almost irrestnible fury. NORTHALLERTON, a borough In tho 
It is often mentioned by the classic authors north riding of Yorkshire, with a market on 
under the name of Boreaf, which is of Greek Wednesday. It sends two members to parlia- 
ori2;inal. Scc^qrbas. ment,| and is seated on a small brook, - which, 

North-polb. ^ Sec Pole. a mile below, runs into the river Wisk. It is 

North (Francis), lord keeper of the great a well-built tradin;; place, 30 miles N.N.W, 
teal under Charles II. and James 11. was edu- of Y^ork, and 223 N, by W. of London. I/JOt 
cated at Bury school, and St. John's college, L 90 Wj^Lat. 54. 23 N. 

<»ainbri4g9, and thoa entered at the Middle NOKtxiAMPTON# a county of PennsyN 
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vania, 1 1 1 miles long and 35 broad. lu 17(H) 
h coiuaiued inhabituiUs. luhlun is the 

cuoital. 

Northampton, a town of the United 
States, the capital of Hampshire, in MaSbu* 
chiisets, situate on the CunnccticiU, 100 miles 
\V. of Boston. 

Nori hampton, a town in Kngland, ca- 
ilal of a eoiintv of ihe same name, situated in 
V, Ion. 1. II N. lat. 50. II. According to 
Uanidcn/it was forrucriy callrilNorih-afandon, 
from Its siioaiion on the north of the river 
Neil, eidicd ati^'lently Anfona, by which and 
acoiher lesser ri\er it is almost iiiclo.scd. Dr. 
C/ib'inii s.t^s, that the aiiciciii Sa.\on un* 
nal,-> c-ailcd butii it and Soiilhampton simply 
tianijiUm ; and afterwards, to distinguish 
them, called the one, from its siiuuljon, 
.Southjin|ilon, and (he other Nortliampton ; 
but never Norlh-ufatidon. Though it does 
not j|/,)t Mr to be a place of very great antiquity, 
nor io have emerged fiom ohsenrity till after 
the conquest, it has .sent members to parlia- 
ment .since tiic aigii of PxJwanI 1. and being in 
the. heart of ilic kingiloin, sc viral parliarncnU 
have heeii held at it. 'i herc was also a castle, 
and a church tledicated to St. Andrew, hiiih 
by Simon de Sancto l/icio, ooiiiinoiily tMlhd 
Svidez, the first earl of Noithampton of that 
name. It is said to have i)o<'!i hurnt down 
during the Danish dcprcdatioini ; but in the 
rvign of St. luluard appear.^ to have been a 
considerahlt' place. It wa.s bc.siegcd by the 
barons in their war v\ilh king John; at which 
time that nii(ilar) work called Hunshili is 
supposed to have been raised. In the tiiiic of 
Henry III. it sided with the barons, when it 
was besieged and taken by the king. lleVe the 
bloody battle was inngfit in which Henry VT. 
was taken prisoner. It was eiuircly coiisuined 
by ii most dreadful fire iii l()7o; y^l* by tip- 
help of liberal contributions from all parts of 
the country* it hath so recovered itself, that ii 
is now one of the iieale<)i and best- built towns 
of the kingdom. Among the public biiildiu'^s^ 
which arc all lofty, the most remarkable are 
the church called Ail-hallows (which stands ai 
.i.he nieoiing of four spaciou’i streets), the ses- 
« sions and assize house, and the George inn, 
which belongs to the poor of the town. A 
coiiiiLy-liospitul or infinniiiy lias been *atcly 
built here, after the manner of incre i»f lialh, 
London, Bristol, &c. It has i ci'Oiiderable 
manufacture of shoes and stoekingi; a.id its 
fairs are noted for horso.s both .oi- diauglu and 
saddle; besides, it is a great il.oro’ighuirc for 
the north and west roads. Ii v. jts'^ formerly 
walled, and had i.cvanc!ui»chc-: wiibin and two 
without. The hovsc-markct. is reckoned to 
exceed all others in the kingdom, it U^ing 
decineil the centre of al/ its hoi>e- markets and 
horse-lairs, both for saddle aiiri harness, atid^ 
tlie chief rendezvpus of the jockies both from 
York and London. Its principal mannfaernre 
is shoes, of which gteat numbers are ^sent be- 
yond sen ; and the next to that, sto#ings.and 
bee, as we Imte liinted at above, . b is the 
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riclicr and more populous, by being a thorough- 
fare l>oih in the north and west roads ; hut, 
being .SO miles from the sea, it can have no 
coiniiierce by navigation. The walls of this 
town were above two miles in compass. In 
ISOl it contained 1371 bouses, and 7020 inha- 
bitanls. It had formerly a nunnery in the 
neighbouring meadows, with siweral other 
inouasLtrics ; and of its very old castle on the 
west side of the town, a sinail part of the ruin.s 
are still to be seen. Some disconleiitcd scholars 
came hither from Oxford and Cambridge, 
about the end of the reign of Henry 111. and, 
with the king's leave, proheciited their studies 
here academically for three years ; during 
which there was the face of an university, tiH 
it was put a stop to by express prohibition, be- 
cause It was a damage to both universities. 
The. public horse-races arc on a neighbouring 
down, called Pye-leys. in and •ibnuc the town 
arc abundance of cncrry-gardciis. Within half 
a mile- of the town is one of the crosses erected 
by king Kdwird 1. in memory of'- his queen 
Lleanor, whose corpse was restqd there in its 
way* to VVe&iiiiinsttT. On ihe/ftorth side ot 
the river, near that cross, many Homan coins 
have been ploughed up. At Guilcsboruugli, 
north-west of NorLhampton,are to be seen the 
vciitigcs of a lloinun camp, the situation of 
which is the more remarkable, as lying be- 
tween the Nen and the Avon, the only pass 
from the north to the south parts of J-aigiand 
not intercepted by any river. This camp was 
secured only by a single intrencliinent, which 
was, however, very broad and deep, 
NOllTHAMPrONSHlRB, a county of 
England, (iO miles long and 22 where broadest ; 
bounded on the S. by Buckinghamshire anti 
Dxfurd.diirc, W. by tlie latter county and 
Warwickshire, N.W. by Leicestershire and 
Ilutlanihhire, N. by Lincolnshire, and by 
tlte counties of Cambridge, Huntingdon, and 
Btdford. It contains (il7,U<)0 acres; is di- 
vided into 20 hundreds, anti 33())Mnishes ; hay 
one city and 1 1 market-towns ; and sends nin^ 
members to parltanieut, viz. two for the 
county, two for the borough of Northampton, 
two for ilic city of Peterborough, two for 
Brack ley, and one for Higham Ferrers, The 
'number of inhabitants in 1801 was 131,757, 
111 the. N.K. part, near Peterborough, com- 
mences a fenny tract, extending to the Lin* 
colnsbirc Wash. With this single exception, 
Northamptonshire is said lo contain less waste 
ground, and more scats of the nobility and 
gentry, than any other county. Its greatest 
defect is a scarcity of fuel, which is but scan* 
tily siip)dM by lU woods; and though coal 
is brought by the river Non, it is at a very dear 
rate. This county, however, possesses some 
considerable remains of its ol<l forests, particu- 
larly those of Rockingham on the N.W., and 
of Salcey and Whi*:'cbiuy«on die Its 
'products are, in general, the same with those 
of other funning counties; but it is peculiarly 
celebrated for gazing land. Horned cattle, 
and other animals, are fed to extraordinary 
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sizes; and many horses of the large black breed 
are reared. Wmd for the diers is cultivated 
here ; but the county is not distinguished for 
manufactures. The principal rivers are the 
Nen and Welland ; beside wliich it is partly 
watered by the Ouse, Leaiii, C'hcrwell, and 
Avon. 

NORTHli'AST. {north and east.) The 
poi.'.t between the north and east {Arbuthnot), 

NO'irrHERI.Y. «. (from north.) Being 
towards ihe north {Dei ham). 

N O'BTl I EllN . <1 . ( fro rn north . ) Bei ng in 
the north {Shakspeare), 

Northern lights. See Aurora 
Borealis. 

NORTH FLEF/r, a village in Kent, seated 
on the Thames, two miles W.of Gravesend. 
The chtirch is very large, and contains frag- 
ments of mountains as ancient us the four- 
teenth cenlnry. Vast quantities of lime are 
made here, and great numbers of cMraiieous 
fossils have been dug up. 

NORTIII4EACII, it town in Gloucester- 
shire, with a market on Wednesday, seated 
near the source of the Lech, 25 miles E. of 
Gloucester, and 81 W. by N. of London. 

NORTHOF, a village of Wales, in Flint- 
shire, three miles S.E. of Flint ; notc<l for its 
mamir.ictures of coarse earllieii-warc, hre- 
briekf, itc. 

NOR'rilSTA'R. s. {north and star.) The 
pole«inr ; tile lo(Lv.tar (S/iakspcare), 

NORTHUMBERLAND, the most north- 
ern county of Englan<l. In the Saxon hep- 
tarchy ii was a part of the kingdom of the 
Ncrihnmhrians, which conlained also the 
roiiniies of York, Lancaster, Durham, Cum- 
berland, and Westmoreland, and received its 
name from being situate N. of the ilunibcr. 
It is of a triangular form, 64 miles the greatest 
length, and ."jO the greatest breadth 5 bounded 
on the E. hv the German ocean, S, by the 
bishopric of rturham, W. by Cumberland and 
Scotland, and N. by the detached part of Dur- 
ham called Norhumshire and Islaiulshire. It 
contains 1,157,760 .acres ; is divided into six 
wards, and 460 parishes ; and has ten market- 
towns. The number of inhabitants in 1801 
was 157,101 ; and it sends six members to 
parliament. The soil is various ; the K. part 
fruitful ui most sorts of corn, with rich mea- 
dows on the banks of the rivers; but the W. 
part is mostly heathy and mountainous. The 
S.H. part abounds with thick seams of coal ; 
and the S.W. angle has ricVi lead mines. 
Limestone, and iron ore abound in various 
parts. The principal rivers are the Tyne, 
Cwpiet, Ain, and Blvth. Alnwick is the 
county town ; hut the (argest<Ss Newcastle. 

The Northumbrians were anciently stigma- 
tized by the Scotch a.s a savage, barbarous peo- 
nle, addicted to cruelty, and inured to rapine. 
Tlic truth is, before the union of the two 
crowns ti%.Kngland and Scotland, the ^r- 
derers on each side were extremely licentious 
and ungovernable, trained up to war from their 
infancy, and habituated to plunder by the mu- 
tual tneursions made into each kin^orn ; in- 
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cursions which neither truce nor treaty could 
totally prevent. People of a pacific dis|M)$i- 
tion, who proposed 10 earn their livelihood by 
agriculture, would not on any terms remain in 
a country exposed to the first violence of a Imld 
and desperate cuoiuy ; therefore tlie lands lay 
uncultivated, and in a great measure deserted 
by every Iwdy but lawless adventurers, who 
subsisted by theft and rapine. There was a 
tract fifty miles in length and six in breadth^ 
between Berwick and 1 Carlisle, known by ihe 
name of the Dcbateablc Ljand, to which both 
nations laid claim, though it belonged to nei- 
ther; and this was occupied by a set of ban- 
ditti vviio plundered on eacli side, and what 
they stole in one kingdom, they sold openly in 
the other : nay, they were so dexterous in tlieir 
occupation, that by uieuns of hot bread ap- 
plied to the horns of the cattle which they 
stole, they twisted them in such a inatiner, 
that, wlicii the right owner saw them in the 
market, they did not know their own properly. 
Wardens were appointed to guard the matches 
or bortlers in cacm kingdom ; and these offices 
were always conferred on iiobleiiicii of the first 
character lor inlUiencc, valour, and integrity. 
The English border was divided into three 
marches, called the cast, west, and middle 
marches; the genthMuen of the country were 
constituted deputy-wardens, who held march- 
courts, regulated the watches, disciplined the 
militia, and took measures for assembling 
them ill arms at the first alariu : but in the 
time of peace between the two nations^ they 
were chicily employed in suppressing the in- 
solence nTKi rapine of the borderers. Since 
the union of the crowns, however, Northum- 
berland is totally changed, both with respect to 
the improvement of the lands, and thcreform- 
alion of the inhabitants. The grounds being 
now secure from incursion and insult, arc set- 
tled by creditable farmers, and cultivated like 
other parts of the kingdom. As hostilities 
have long ceased, the people have forgot the 
use of arms, and exercised themselves in the 
more eligible avocations of peace; in breeding 
sheep and cattle, manuring the grounds, work- 
ing at the coal-pits, and in different branches 
of commei'ce and manufacture. In their per- 
sons they are ^morally tall, strong, bold, 
hardy, and frcm-colourcd ; and iliough less 
unpf>li$hcd than their aiicesrors, not quite so 
civilised as their southern neigh Ijonrs. The 
commortaUy arc well fed, lodged, and cloth- 
ed ; and all of them remarkably disiinmiishcd 
by a kind of shibboleth or whurle, being a 
particular way of pronouncing the. letter /?, as 
if they hawkexl it up from the wine-pipe, like 
the cawing of rooks. In other respects, the 
language they speak is an uncouth mixiure of 
the 'English and Scottish dialects. There is no 
material distinction between the fa«‘hioiiible 
people of Northumberland and those of the 
same rank in other parts of the kingilom : the 
same form of education will produce the same 
effects in all countries. The gentlemen .of 
Northuinberknd, however, arc remarkable for 
their courage, hospitality, and hard driaki^ 
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T)i« iiiiniher of inhabitants is reckoned 
l';(i,40(), of houses 22,740. 

A great number of lloman tnonuinents have 
been fouiul in this county ; but the most rc* 
in.irkablc curiosity of that kind consists in the 
remains of Hadrian's vallum and the wall of 
Severus. 

The most noted towns in Northumberland, 
arc Newcastle, Morpeth, Alnwick, Herwick, 
Hexham, and North Shields. It sends two 
iiicinl^rs to parliament. 

NoRTHUMBERLAiiD, a town of Pcnnsvl- 
▼ania, in the county of its name, seated in the 
angle formed Iw the junction of the W. and 
E. branches of the Siisquehnnnn, two miles 
above Sunbury, and 138 N.W. of Philadel- 
phia: 

NoRTiiuMiiErt LAND li-LANDS, a chaiii of 
islands in the I'acilic ocean, near the N.K. 
coan of New HolKutd. Lon. 152 E. Lat. 
22 S. 

Northumberland Strait, the S. part 
of the giilph of ifit. Lawrence, between the 
island of St. John and the coast of New 
lirnnswick and Ncua Scotia. 

NCmrilVVAlH). a. Otnrik and peap’o. 
Sax.) licing towards the north. 

Northward, ad. {noriltuxiA peapb. Sax.) 
Toward the north iShukspearn). 

NOllTllWE'S'r. s. Uiorlh and wr.^t.) The 
point between the north and west {Hrawn). 

NORTHWl'Nl). s. {norih and v:iHU.) The 
wind that blows from the noilh {Milton]. 

NOllTHWICIl, a town in Cheshire, with 
a market on Friilav, a cotton manufactiire, 
and considerable safi^wurks. Mines of solid 
rock salt have been dug here to a great depth, 
from which immense quantities uic raibcd ; 
and much of it, in its crude state, is conveyed 
to Liverpool to be exjxirtcd. Noriluvicb* is 
seated on the ILaii, nt its junction with the 
Weever, 20 miles N.E. of Chcoler, and J74 
N.W, of London. 

NORTON, a Iowti of ]M.isAachiis»cU, in 
Bristol county. A gicat qnamily of nails ii 
made here, and it has a manufacture of ociire 
similar to that of Taiintoii. It is 2S miles S. 
of Boston. 

Norton, or Chipping Norton, a town 
in Oxfoixlshirc, with a market on Wednes- 
day. Here is a frccschool founded by Edward 
VI. and a manufiicturcof borsc-clolh?, lilting. 
See. It is 12 miles S.W. of Banbury, ami 73 
N.W. of London. 

Norton ^Thomas), a^i English writer, 
born at Sharpenhoe, Bedfordshire. He was a 
barrister, and in his principles a strong Cal- 
vinist. He assisted Slernhold and Hopkins in 
their version of the Psalms ; and to the 27 
which he turned to metre appear the initials 
of his name, lie also translated into English 
some Latin poem?. Calvin’s Institutions, 
aneJ Nowell's largo Catechism ; and assisted 
Sockville in his play called Ferrex and Pormx. 
Ho wrote besides, "an JCpistle to the Queen's 
poor deluded Subjects, and other pieces against 
popery, and died about iHoo. 

NORWAY, a kingdom of Europe, the 
most westerly part of the ancient Scandinavia, 
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It is bounded on the N. and W, by thm/ 
Northern Ocean, on the E. by Swedish Lap- 
laud and Sweden, and on the S. by the Cate- 
gate ; extending from the N.iAe in lut. 67. 30, 
to the North Cape in lat. 7 1 . 20. Its hicadth, 
which is very unequal, i» from 30 to 280 miles. 
It is divided into the four govcmmenis of 
Aggerhuys, or Christiania, ( hrislianKincl, 
Bergen, and Drontheim. From its rocky soil 
and northern |)Osiiion, Norway is not popu- 
lous in proportion to its exteiit. .\ir. i'oxe 
has calculated the luimher of i-.iliabiiai'.tH to 
be 7.'i0,000. They maintain tbeir own army, 
which consists of 24, (MK) foot and (io 0 ca- 
valry. Their trexips ate much oteenied for 
their bravery, and, like the Swiss inoun- 
taincers, are cxccerlingly at 'ached to their 
country. Norway is Idcbe-ed with a particular 
code, called the Norway Ijiiw, compiled by 
Gnctrclfcld, at the cc 01111:1 nd of Christian V. 
the great legislator of his country. By this 
law, peasants irc free, j few, only cxccplcd on 
some noble c*‘.l.iics near Frodcricit:ult : and 
the benefits of this code are visible in the 
great difiercncc, in flu'ir appearance, between 
the free peasants in Norway anil the ensl ivcil 
vassals of HeninLrk, though both living under 
the iamc government. The Norwegian pea- 
Stants possess much spirit and fire in their man- 
ner ; arc frank, 0|>en, and uiidaiuited, yet not 
insolent^ neicr fawning to their superiors, yet 
paying proper respect to those above them. 
The same causes which affect the population 
of Norway, operate likewise on the state of 
tillage, for the country docs not produce suffi- 
ciiTit coni for its ovvn cousuniptioo ; hut it is 
rich in pasture, and produces much catlic. 
The fisheries, panicniariy on the W. coast, 
find employment and wealth for the natives, 
and supply the finest .‘t.iilors for the Oanish 
fleet. Tltc principal fif-li, which, dried and 
salted, furnisii a consi»!cral>lc article of export- 
ation, arc cod, ling, and whiling : their livers 
aim yield train oil: and tlic suiailcKt are given 
.'1^ winter fodder to the cuttle. • The extensive 
forests of oak and })ino ]iioduce timber, spars, 
beams, and planks, beside cliarcoal, turpentine, 
bark, lllel, and even manure; and the birch 
(the bark of whicii is used as a covering for 
the roofs of houses) not only supplies fuel, but 
also a kind of wine. The general exports arv 
tallow, butter, salt, dried fish, timber, plunks, 
horses, horned cattle, silver, alum, Prussian 
blue, copper, and iron. It abounds in lakes 
and rivers ; the former so large that they ap- 
pear like inlets of the sea. Norway was for- 
merly governed by its own hereditary sove- 
reigns. On the demise of llageu V^ in 1319, ' 
without male issue, his grandson in the female 
line, Magnus Smek, united in his jierson the. 
kingdoms of Sweden and Norweiy. M Agnus 
was succeeded in the kingdom ot N.irway by 
his son Hagen VI. husband of the alehr'aied 
Margaret, and, at his decease, in||38(*, 
w'ay W'as united to Denmark by their f.rn Qlof 
V. who dying without issue, Slargaret herself ^ 
was raised to the tbrone lu ilie unanimoitt 
voice of the nation. Oi. her deaiu, it descend- 
ed, with Denmark and Sweden, to her nephew 
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Kije. Sweden was al^cnvards separated from 
Denmark by the valour and address of Gus- 
tavus Vasa ; bul Norway continues united to 
Denmark. The capital is ChrisiLuiia. 

l^'ORWAY RAT. See Mu s. 

NOllWiCll, an ancient and populous city, 
the capital Norfolk, with a market on Wed- 
nes(lay» V^iday, and Saturday. It is sur- 
luumk’d by a wall, now much decayed, and 
sealed on the Yare, which runs through it, 
and is navi;^able to Yarmouth, without locks. 
Although of considerable extent, the popnla- 
tion is not so great as might lx* expected, as it 
contains a number of gardens and orchards 
sviihin the walls. Jt is a county of itself, go- 
verned hy a mayor, and sends two members to 
pJ.rUment. There are, besides the catheclrnl, 
3() parish churches, some of which svere for- 
merly covered with thatch, two churches for 
the riemings, several dissenting meeting- 
houses, and a Homan catholic chapel. It has 
R stately castle, on a hill, which i *3 the shire- 
hoiisc and the county gaol; also a city and 
county hospital, a lofty market-house of free- 
stone, a freeschool founded by Mdward VI. 
and several charitable foundations. The aii- 
cinit dukes of Norfolk had a palace here, 
which is still in cxiistonce as a workhouse. 
Near tills city are the ruins of the castle of 
Kelt, the tanner, by whose rebellion, iii the 
reign of IvKvurd Vi. the city was reduced to a 
ruinous state. Norwich lias manufactures of 
crapes, bomhnzines, and studs of \urioiis kinds, 
which are •still considerabie, though somewhat 
declined, on .account of the rivulshipof the 
cotton branches. Houses in 1801 were H7(ki, 
inhabitants 36,854, It is 43 miles N. of Ips- 
wich, and 103 N.E. of London. Dm. 1. 
SO K. Lat. 62. 40 N. 

Norwich, a city of Connecticut, in New 
London county, with three churches. It is 
in three divLMons, namely Chelsea, the Town, 
and Bean Hill. The executive courts of law 
are held at this place and New London alter- 
nately. Here are made paper of all kinds, 
(lockings,^ buttons, stone and earthen ware, 
and all kinds of forge work. It is scatc4at 
the head of navigation on the Thames^? 
miles N. of New London. Lon.* 72. 12 W. 
Lat. 41. 34 N. 

NOSK. j. (noepfr, noya, Saxon.) 1 . Tlie 
prominence on tlie face, which is the organ of 
scent, and the emunclory of the brain. See 
Nares {Locke), S, The end of any thing 
(Holder). 3. Scent; sagacity (Co/Zter). 4.ib lead 
ly the Nose. To draw by force : as a bear by 
his ring. To lead blindly. 5. To thrust 
one's Nose into the affairs of others. To be 
a busy Wy. 6, To put one's Nose out of 
joint. To put one out in the affections of 
uiioiher. 

To Nose, v, a. (from the noun.) I. To 
scent ; to smell (Shakspeare ). S. To face ; 
to oppose^ « 

To Nose, u, «. To look big; to bluster 
(Sh^^peare), 

NofiE-flAxo,or Muserolb, that part of a 
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headstall of a bridle that comes over a horse’s 
nose. 

Noisr-blf.f.t», in botany, a sjjccfes of 
AcHiLi.r.AS, which see, 

NG'SEGAY. s. (nose awd get/,) Aposy; 
a bunch of llowers (l*apf ), 

NOSELESS. a. (from Wanting a. 

nose ; deprived of the mxc {S'ia!.\<pctin'), 

NO'SLSMAilT, s, (nose auu A.aurl.) The 
herb cresses. 

NO'SLK. s. (from nose.) The extremity of 
a thing : os, the node if a pair of iclLws, 
NOSOCOMIUM, (I'Voni fifAog, a di^jcase* 
and xsijiAEw, to take cure of.) An inlirtiiary, or 
hospital . 

NOSOGRAPITY, (ro-raf, a disease, and 
writing.) Nosok'gy, the doctrine of dis- 
eases. 'i'lic term has been lately used by M. 
rmcl. Sre Nosology. 

NOSl)I.f)GY. (voerog, a disease, and xoyv* 
doctrine.) Tlic ilootriiic of diseases, comprising 
that peculiar and important part of medicine 
which icUtes to their description and arrange- 
ment, as tlierapcntics relate to their treatment and 
mode of cure, and pharmacy to the preparation 
of materials by which the cure is to be efl'ected. 

Thus contemplated, nosolojry consi^its of two 
parts, im^hcal language or technology, aud ine« 
thod or classiliuatiuiu 

MCDlCAl. TECHNOLOGY. 

Under the article Nomenclaturi, which ii 
directed to a general view of the technical tongue 
of most of the srieiices, we have obscrvetl that the 
laiv^uage of medicine is at present in a vciy im- 
perfect state, nnd that fewer attempts have been 
made to correct it and give it purity and precision, 
limn have taken place, within the last half century, 
ill almost all the other liberal arts and sc'ences* 
The evil has been felt and complained of by aU 
most every practitioner; but the complaint ha» 
been still endured, and the evil been rather a grow- 
ing than a diminishing one. In the last voliimo 
of the Transactions of the Medical Society of Lon- 
«1un, this subject has been amply brought before 
the public and discussed in an article coptriUuted 
by Mr. Good ; and a plan proposed fj)r purifying 
and reforming the language now in use by a ll;w 
easy and perspicuous changes, to which it scemg 
capable of submitting without violence, Aud as 
this plan is altogether new, and appears to have 
met with general approbation, not only in our own 
country, but in several foreign nations, wc bhall 
copy its outline in as few words as we are able. 

The sources, observes Mr. Good, of the impurity 
and perplexity of medical language may bo con- 
templated under the following heads First, the 
intermixture of difierent tongues that have no fa- 
mily or dialectic union. Secondly, the want of n 
common principle in the origin or appropriation 
of terms. Thirdly, the introduction of a variety 
of useless synonyms, or the adoption of different 
words by different writers to express the same idea. 
Fourthly, imprecision in the use of the same terms. 
Fifthly, an unnecessary coinage of new terms upon 
a coinage of new systems. 

Having discussed these points at full length, 
the author proceeds to offer his “ hints** for such 
a general correction and improvement as may yet 
be introduced into medical language without vio- 
lence or ostentation. 
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TJjc first point* he observed* that seems to re- 
quire attention IS to discard all equivocal tenns 
iMi u4kb as )*ussibJe; and* in cases wb^re this can- 
not })e done* to assi;;ii a fixed and individual semse 
to every term, and never to employ ii in any other 
sense, fiaiivages has set an admirable example of 
this rule in the synopsis pivfixal to the different 
classes of his nosology : nor has less attention iiecii 
*ahown to it by Dr. Willan in the correct deniii- 
tious prefixed to his treatise on Cutaneous Dis- 
CMS. 

^he next rule recommended is that of creating 
as few new words as possible ; anJ, among thone 
alreaily in use, of confining ourselves lo the same 
term to express the same idta, even where we 
have a choice of nmuerous syuonyms. 

A third direction is, that we limit our nomcn- 
• clature as much as po.^sib!c to one language alone. 
It has already apjvured^says the author, that even 
the nosologies ol must repute arc a mass of mere 
gibberish, from their iinc].'is.sical coiubinntion of 
different tongues that were iicvor meant to coalesce. 
Of these different tongues tliere can be no great 
perplexity in deternuniiig which ought lo have 
the prefeTtiice. Among those of vernacular use 
there IS no one that would be allowed such a pre- 
cedency ; and, were such a precedency admitted, 
there is no one in pos^^sioii of names $uilieiei)t 
to distinguish of itself every discab«‘ of which a 
system of nnsnlo}; y is expected to treat. Hr. Mac- 
bride’s sysUnn is a suflicient proof the truth of 
this obscr\ntiou. His noineuclature aims at being 
English; yet the names under sevcr.al of bis orders 
consist entirely of exotic terms, and render most 
of tlicni of Latin, Greek, and English, uncoutLiy 
mixed together for the suke of convenience, like 
foreigners from all conutrics at a ILiinbuigti hotel. 
The only laugiiag*\s tlieroiorc that r^'iuain to us 
are the Greek and Ijatiu; and of tlicio two there 
can be no difficulty in di.*Gidiiig in faiour of the 
former, when wc reflect that by far the areater 
part of <iur technology is already di-rived from it ; 
and that it possesses a facility of combination to 
which the Latin has no prctensh.ns. 

Having thus determined, our next rare slionld 
bo to banish every Latin, as well a«. t-very Arabic, 
Spanish, Italian, and German word in favour of 
its Greek synonym, wherever such synonym can 
be fairly traced in the Greek writers. Hippocrates 
is the first author to w'huin the nosologist should 
have recourse for this purpose; and in his fiulure 
he pay perhaps be best supplied from Asclepiade«, 
Celsns, Carlins Aurdianus, Galen, and Aetius, with 
an occosional glance at Aristotle a.s he proceeds, 
froiii'whom he may frequently glean many a use- 
ful term* Fitim tlKsck writers the «elcction should 
be ample; for a blank of nearly twelve centuries 
shortly afferwardfr- eusucs, in which it will be hardly 
possible to sift out a W'ord in any degree worthy 
of preservation ; the Arob'-c writers, who chiefly 
fill it, having added litth-, except in the case of 
smull-pox, and a few cntaiicous diseases, to the 
common stock of medical infurmmiun, aud having 
contented themselves with writing commentaries 
upon Hippocrates and Gnlen. 

Des<M;ndiiig to the fifteenth cvntury, we may 
•gain enrich our vocabulary from a few of the 
. writers who then flourished; and may continue to ' 
jiddi to it from the most celebrated of their suc- 
cessors* The origin, indeed, of a variety of diseases 
unknown to the Greeks, such as smi^l-pox* sypbi- 
sea-sciirvy, rickets, together with • great in- 
crqase ami diversity in the families t»f lifters* as 
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struma, and phthysis, will render such an addi* 
tioo absoLuiely uecesbary : and the works of Fra- 
casturo, Baglivi, Sydenham, Boerhaave, Sauvag es* 
Linneus, and Cullen, may be successfully resorted 
to for the purpose. To Fracastofo we owe the 
term tifphilfv: to Baglivi we are indebted for hys- 
teria, and iiuuiy other convenient terms ; to Boer- 
haave the general use of the terminal ids, as signi- 
ficative of inflammation. To Sauvages, more than 
lo any otiier modern author whatever, wc are iii- 
dclit'id ftir a revival of a great variety of tt niis de- 
riveil from the Greek phj'sicians, which ought 
never to have become obsolete. Linneus and Cal- 
ico have shown far less attachment to a Greek 
orv.io, and have been less select in their terms. 
y<‘f tlic former may be said to have given us 
Mrcnia for mpoletire, a term unquestionably pre- 
feiable to anuphroduia ; and the latter to have na- 
turalizrtl, though he ciid nut invent, pyrexia, an 
elegant aud expressive compound, very inade- 
qtiati-ly expressed by •vvftriaff ntvperos trvityngf 
wvfEVo; cruv£ 7 ixo(» or as they are spelled in Hippo- 
crates, who wrote in the Ionic, dialect, and 

(i/vttixogt oi indeed any similar phrasing of tho 
Greek writers. Linneus and Cullen, however, 
and especially the latter, have great iiivrit as c.x- 
purgaturs and pvuscribers of a vast mass of absurd 
and useless terms. 

Tht' name of Sydenham ought never to be men- 
tioned but with uratitiide: he was truly the Hip- 
pocrates of his age; yet he has little pretcnsioin 
to the character of a noineiiciator ; having rather 
confined himself to the more irnpoitant part of 
marking and describing than of naming diseases ; 
Siiid even in the latter case he has generally pre- 
feired a Latin derivation. His mtva frhris has boeii 
exchanged with the coiii^ent of every one for the 
milinfis of the uiitliors of the Jonrual de Medicine. 

From a few other uriters, aud especially the 
monogruinuiists, something may alsr> be xleoned 
occasionally worthy acceptance. A'or/a/gta is a 
won! of Nf uterus invention, and intended to put 
to flight tlie potfiapatridalgia of Zuinger, in which, 
to the consolation of every man’s lips and cars, 
it has very effectually succeeded. Morton, I be- 
r!C\e, first appropriated the term pht^sis to pul- 
monary consumption ; and Dover diabeies, a word 
invented by Aretseiis, to the disease now known 
by this name, but for which Galen used dipsaeut. 
Hcorbttius we have received from Germany, priri- 
(^ally through Hoffman and Boerhaave; and 
nowever objectionable its source, it has been too 
long naturalized to be exchanged for any other 
term. 'I’o wboon we are indebted for serqfula 1 
know not : Sauvages gives a reference to Allen ; 
but it was certainly in use long before Allen's time. 
Struma, as employed by Cclsus, seems to be a pre- 
ferable term, and is continued by Linneus. yanola, 
varicella, and rubeola, are upon the whole apprtiyed 
of. Trichoma is the invention of Jachius, a term 
strictly classical, and in every respect superior to 
the plica pohma of Starnigel, or the pitta Bel^arwa 
of Sehenck. 

The Greek terms we are in possession of have 
c^iefiy reached us through the medium of Latin 
authors or transtacors ; knd hence they are gene- 
rally chairactevized by a latinized complexion, and 
especially in their terminations. A rule being thus 
established, it should bo adhered to in foture: and 
even the exisUng exceptions be made to comply 
with it, wherever this can be acoomplished grace- 
fully and without constraint. Every one writes 
lyphiu and synoihus, instead of 
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ivbich are the Greek words; parorehydium instead 
ot pamchutiion. But if this orthography be cor- 
rect, the ^yrigmot of Sagar and Limieus bhoiild be 
tytigmm ; the camos of Vogel (if retained at all)> 
camus, while his pmsuria should he pyomrmt or ra- 
ther pyuiMj which is a more common aii<l a far 
(Hitter compound. In like manner we write para- 
lysis, instead p&ritlusis, and iyfsn, inst<'ad of lussa, 
wherever it is employ cd, as i taickit ought always 
to be in the place of hydrophahia, a tcrgi very un- 
necessarily invented by Cocliiis Aureliniius, and 
by no means pathagnoiiiunU* of the discast; it is 
now generally made use of to signify, since the 
symptom it indicates is somctiiuoK a conooinitaut 
of other diseabts, and suniotiincs absent from that 
to which it giv(.s la name. But if hjssa and paralysis 
he the proper mode of spelling, then lues and lume, 
which are ecpially derivnrives from Xuw, solvo, dif.v- 
»olco,ixie strictly speaking 'improper, and ought from 
the first to have been written analogously lyes and 
fyme. Custom, howexer, has so long sanctioned 
ttic use of luos that 1 dare not recommend it to be 
changed ; yet the point is of little consequence, as 
this U^nn has been long sinking under the more 
common torm of syphilis. 

The rule of most importance however, and what, 
indeed, appears absolutely necessary to a due sim- 
plicity ami precision in our nomenclature, is that 
we pay A scrupulous attention to the sense in 
which wc employ the alfixed and suffixed par- 
ticles (toinctimes prepositions, hut not always bo), 
which are used in compound terms to express the 
peculiar quality of the disease denoted by the 
theme or radical. Nothing can equal the per- 
plexity which at present r\isis in medical lan- 
guage, or tlic (litliciiliy which a student, and espe- 
f 'iully an unletten d btiulcnt, lies under from a noii- 
ohseivance of this rule. 

Tlic preposition jHora (jitapit) is used in such a 
variety offcenscs, as, instrad of guiding thejmlgc- 
meiit, it is perpetually leading it astray. Tlu* par- 
ticle tf («) is subject to the same observation ; be- 
ing sometimes cinploycd as a negatix^e, t.o indicate 
total privulioii, and sometimes confounded with 
dys (Svg) merely to imply moibid or defective ac- 
tion : while, as though to make, the balance even, 
tlys, which is commonly iif;cd to express morbid or 
deibetive action alone, is at times also confounded 
with a, to signify total privation. Thus rf^i-ineu- 
orrhma, which is often restricted to difficult men- 
struation, or menstruation accompanied wilk pain 
and other morbid symptoms, signifies, in Sagar 
and Linneiis, suppressed catamenia, the amen- 
orrhcca of Vogel and Cullen ; while in the Ciilleniati 
system, the first order of the class locales confounds 
»,irapa,and iu;, by using themjiiotli synonymously, 
and in the same latitude of senses. 

Jlg/a is a termination frequently and elegantly 
employed to express pain ; but the Greeks had, 
also, other words by which to denote the same 
feeling : and hence, unfortunately, our nosologists, 
in a morbid hunt after variety, have clogged the 
language of medicine with such terminations as 
fojpM (noateX (e^t;vs)» otfd often agra (aypa) : 
when, to his otter confusion, the stodent not un- 
frequently meets with such synonyms as ostalgia, 
ostoeopm, oslot^ne, perplexiugly and uselessly va- 
ried to denote the same common idea of bone-aeh. 
In like manner eepkal^al^ is made use of to im- 
port head-ach, gatir-odyma^ belly-ach, pudend-agra 
(Lin* tv. i. 58), painful sores in the pudendum, and 
. sncirHKfpuef nigbt-mare,or sleep-walking, in which 


elyvi appears to be used without any determinaU 
sense. ^ 

hit, in the same manner, is often emplyed at 
,the close of words as significant of local inflam- 
mation. I do not profess to know very exactly 
the derivation of this term, nor have the etymolo- 
gists atteriiptJ'd it for us. Probably it is 
which in the Iliad means i/ni>elu/eror, and if so it 
is radically appropriate ; but it to Boerhaavc, 
as I have already observed, that we are indebted 
for the first general use of it in this pcculia^^iisc, 
and a sense which is now approved and mKptcd 
by every one. Yet if itis be Unis appropriated, it 
is impossible not to condemn such terms as rachi- 
tis, and hydroracktiis, asdics, and lympanitfs, which 
have no reference whatever to lo(*al inflammation; 
or arthritis in Liiiiicus’s nosology, which has nearly 
as little; the local inflammations being in this 
system enumerated under class iii. or phbghticif 
while, arthritis occurs under class iv. or doloroti. 
It is farther to be observed, on the contrary, that 
in all the nos^jloeics' wc meet with a great variety 
of local inflanimatioris iinindicatcd in the words 
selected to express them by any such termination 
as itis, and cvineiiig almost cx'cry anomaly of ter* 
III illation, as ophthalmia, cynanche, pneumonia, poda* 
gra, .all which occur in Dr. Cullen’s class j. or py- 
rexia^, order phiegmasiae. 

Rhtta and rAagia are terminations capalile, per- 
haps, of adniiUiiig' aii.easy distinction, hut which 
liax'e oltei) been uscrl indiseiimiiiatcly. Both these, 
indeed, arc oiiiployed, with a single exception, to 
import a prcfornatnral flux of some kind or othei^ 
but rhttgin, whieli ought to be regarded as au eli- 
sion of kamor»thn^i, is usually, and ought always 
to be, limited to a preternatural flux of Mood, as 
ill rhmnr^rhagia (epi.staxi.^}, enter-rhugin (blood 
from the inte.-tinal canal), and menor-rhagia; wiiile 
rha:a is fairly applicable to a preternatural flux of 
ail}' other sort, as dor-rhfva, gonor^rkma, leucor-rhna, 
dinr-hfea, and perir^rhcBa, a term employed liy 
llippociMtcs ill the sense of enuresis* The single 
exception alluded to is mcnorrluea, which imports 
a natural flux, and in a healthy proportion ; nncl 
to avoid the anomoly resulting from this single 
exception, Mr. Gooil advises to exchange the term 
for ith syiioiiy mca/aviei7»a,or rather for menia alone, 
without the preposition, which is altogether super- 
fluous, and is already omitted in all the com- 
pounds of | 4 fiv, as also in the Latin homonyms, 
menses and menslruatio. 

Dia {iia) is employed with meanings somewhat 
different, but possessing in every instance a shade 
of resemblance, and always involving the idea of 
separation ; as in dia^heles and dior-rAcea, passing 
or flowiog through ; dia^risis and dut-gnosis, judg- 
ment or distinction by tbe separation of symptom 
from symptom ; dia^lole, dia-stesis, dilatation, or 
the separation of part from part. 

To reduce, then, the anomalies thus pointed out 
to some degree of regularity, td make them intel- 
ligible to tbe student, and practically useful to the 
adept, Mr. Good concludes with submitting tbe 
following regulations. 

1. Let the particle a («) express alone the idea 
of total privation ; as iu amentia, agalactia, amen- 
orrktea* 

3. Let dys (ioc) express alone the idea of de- 
ficiency, as its origin, iimt or ivpu, most naturally 
imports, and as we find it employed to express in 
dyr-pnaat dyt-metia^ and c^s-pto^. 

3. As an opposite to dys, ieten (w) be employed 
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•« iin ftugmentivf particifi as We hare it in tn^ 
kamortjj^ en-ic!ecfua, and tn-ergetic. En is not 
ofiren ilRcd a medical coinpuiind, nor do 1 rccoU 
lect its l)ein|C employed in more than two instances; 
tKceplialtmf in which it has the sense of in/erior, a 
word indeed that has been Ion; fullin; into dis« 
nse ; and aiuremy in which it imports excess, ami 
is consequently U!»ei1 as now rpcoinmcndcd. Thus 
restricted, n and iv; will have the force of vittf 
and H'tTx't but will be far more manageable in tUu 
foriu^.oii of compounds. 

4. lEet egra (nyfa) be restrained to express the 
idea of simple tnurbid nifection iit an organ, sy- 
nonymously with the iMitiii jiassio, or the ierh of 
the Arabians. 

5. ifif (tri;) express alone the idea of in- 
fiavnmatory action, as in crphdliliSfgastriifs^nepfiTitv, 

tJ, Let alg'.a (tt\yin) express alone the idea of 
pain or ach, to the banishment of such useless 
synotiyms as odytte and cdfm or copui, 

7. 'Let rfuigia (fiom rumpo) be confined to 
•xpress a prstcrnatarul Uux of blood. 


logy. 

By adopting these few regulations, which, \n* 
stead of innovating, only aim at reforming, our 
technology, if j niistakc not, observes the author, 
would be in many respects equall^r improved in 
SJinplicity, in elegance, and in precision ; the stu- 
(.ent would easily commit it to memory, and the 
practitioner have a real incaiiing in the terms he 
iiiakes use of. To prove the tiuth of those assert 
turns the subjoined table will be suPdoirnt, which 
inay be easily extended to any length by the ustt 
ol other particles or prepositions, or the introduc- 
tion of other themrs or radical terms of tlir medi- 
cal vocabulary ; xvhicli, when ihus simpliaeil and 
cleared ol the numeron'i synonyms and c quivaiciita 
tint al present overload it, might be reduced to* 
at feast, a third part cf its present length, and h« 
rendered as much more ptispicuous au it would 
be more concise. 



































^Dophthiilmia. DjMjopbtbalniia. £«o]»btbalDiia. Ophthalmagra. Oplitbalma/gifl. Ophtbalmj/w. OpiitlialmirrA«fl. 
veless. Contracted or oiB- Protuberant eye- Morbid affection of Ache of the eye- InflamiDalion of Flux of the lachry 
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Gduty habit. Chronic gout- Acute paroxysm of Gouty discharge, 
pains. the gout. 
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AHIIANSEMBKT OF DliBABlS. 

Vpon this l)raQ^*li of nosology we have touched 
at some length in 'the article Medici nb, and we 
sliall therelbrc only add, in the present place« a 
few supplementary observations, which would 
have led us too far from the general scope of the 
article, had we indulged in them at that time. 

The great advantage of arrangement or classi- 
fication in the doctrine of diseases is distinction, 
and the facility it affords of contemplating groups 
of diseases under one common view. This last is 
an advantage, however, which applies chiefly to a 
natural arrangement ; and it is remarkable that 
Ecarcely any method hitherto proposed has been 
founded upon such a basis. 

The first attempt at a classification of diseases 
was made by Sauvages. It was publisiicd in a 
more abridged form, in octavo, before that vast 
mass of medical erudition, his two quarto volumes, 
was completed. It was first styled Fatfiologia^ and 
the name was changed to prevent its being con- 
founded with a branch of the institutions of medi- 
cine. His first class, vi/ia, import slight cuta- 
neous diseases, or such as require chirurgical as- 
sistance : the three next, fbres, pklegmasue, and 
j^onni, need no particular notice in this place, as 
we have given the orders, as jvell as the classes, in 
the article Mxoicinb. Anfielationtt, the fifth class, 
import diseases of difficult respiration ; the re- 
maining five are debiliiatesf dohres, vestmiie^ JliLxusp 
and cachexia. 

Linneus applied to the same purpose alt his 
couiprehtnsivG accuracy, with » peculiar quaint- 
ness of language. The exanthenuiii are eruptive ; 
the criiici, (Common fevers; and the phkguikif 
fevers attended with inflammation. Tiie tlokmsi 
are paitifol diseases ; mentaki^ those productive of 
an ahulition of judgment; qnietdet^ those produc- 
tive of an abolition of motion ; taotoriit import in- 
voluntary motions ; tuppressoriif obstructions of the 
natural passages ; naemtorii, morbid evacuations. 
The (kformes arc changes in the solids ; and the 
vitia those of the surface. 

Vogel's classification appeared in 1764 : 1ii< 
epischyses import fiui)pres8ioiis j his admamup^ de- 
bilities; \\\e hyperailkcsest sensations, depraved or 
acute : his paranoia^ aberratuins of mind ; his vi/rcr, 
superficial, and tkfomUaiet^ more solid deformi- 
ties. For the remainder the reader may turn to 
jthc article Medicinb ; as he may also fur the ar- 
rangcincnt of Sugar, which was publishetl in 1776, 
and wbosc names do not require atiy particular re- 
mark or explanation. Wc may extend this obser- 
vation to the system of Dr. Darwin; and have 
given that or Dr. Cullen at such full length, as co 
render it unnecessary to return to it in this article. 

The last general work on this subject is the 
Philosophical Nosography of Pinel, diflering little 
in its outline from the common systems ; but pos- 
sessing too great refinement, and perhaps a use- 
less minuteness in the subdivisions. The classes 
are fecen^ injfammalhnt, active hermfrkogpSf nexm- 
Ues, fyntphatk diseases, and an appendix or indeter- 
minate class, comprising the jaundice of new-born 
children, dicbaUi, worms, the bites of insects and 
Ecrpenls. It is not necessary to point out the im- 
perfections of this method ; it is not however one 
of the least that often the general, frequently the 
iubordinate.dtviVions rest on the uncertaiu founda- 
tion of ^ theory ; and a theory too tery ^r irum 
tming ufiiversaliy ndmitt^. * 

Sene’s is a more limited system^, wUbie 
inmnta^l'VratoljDgic Mnthodicas was the suIk 
jact of jbil Aod EeUoi in 
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1770, under the title of the Methodl FebrIauBi 
Nuturali Rodiiuenta, and afterwards in a more ex* 
tensive «ff>rin, under the first title, at Berlin, iu 
1786. To the last edition he introduced an aU 
tempt at a natural arrangement ; and the elassea 
are, injtamnudory dtseases, putrid, bilious, pituitous, 
wormy, milky, nervous, periodicul oktructiom, gouty, 
rickety, scroj^ulout, ca/tcerotts, venereal, scabious, scot» 
hnlic, poisonous, and urgatix. This is cvidcutty, 
however, a mere outline, tor tlie genera are not 
filled iu; and it is obvious that they depend aU 
most exclusively on causes, and are consequently 
theoretical. They approach nearly, in the man- 
ner of their formation, the natural orders of plants 
by Jubsicu. 

These are the chief systems founded, or pre- 
tended to be founded, on symptoms. If w'e were 
to txainine each minutely, it would appear that, 
except in those of Linn^iis and Cullen, there is 
no arrangement of olAsse.«, no traces of a-hat ron- 
.stitutes a regular method. The metliod of Ijinneus 
is somewhat fanciful ; that of Cullen, into univer- 
sal and local diseases, injurious. In all, the fun- 
damental error appears of forming classes without 
having ascenatned species ; so that in reality the 
classes arc orders, and tiie orders in general claim 
no higher rank than the first associations of 
species, genera. In general wc may remark, that 
there are sonic associations so obvious, that they 
at once seize the attention of every nosologist, 
for no one thinks of separating fevers or inflam- 
mations; nor, except Dr. Cullen, the passive hae- 
morrhages .and profluvia truni the active. Each 
s'ides into each other by such insensible shades, 
that wc know not where the one begins and the 
other ends. There is also usually a gieat error in 
the definitions : the symptoms are seldom scienti- 
fically arranged, so as to facilitate investigation. 
In botany, either the character of the sections, or 
the first pait of the character, at once informs 
the student whether the plant belongs to that 
species, or to one far below. The nosologists have 
Collected their symptoms with little care ; and in 
their anxiety to di.^,tinguisb diseases, have nearly 
rendered their definitions descriptions. This is 
particularly the error of Vogel aud Sagar. To 
render their works also complete, they have in- 
cluded the minutest devietions from the natural 
appearance, furgetting that it was an arrange- 
ment of diseases, the essence of which consists in 
injured functions* 

NOSOPOIETICS. (from ness, a disease, and 
ffoiTw, to induce). Whatever injures the health, 
and induces dise^. 

NOSTALGIA, (nosialgin, ye^raXyia; from 
ycvriuf, to return, aiid^axye;, pain.) A vehement 
desire of revisiting one's home or country. A 
onus of disease in the class locales and order 
ysorexite of Cullen, known by impatience 
when absent from such idaees, an earnest wish 
to return, attended wiui gloom and melani* 
choly, loss of appetite, and want of sleep. 

NOb^fBADAMUS (Michael), a French 
asUologer and idiysician, was born in Provence 
in ‘ He tooh his degree of doctor of phy* 
ifto^at'M%ii^haf« in 1529; snd in 1546 went 
to Aix, at W soKcitation of the inhabitants, 
the ^ce toh being greatly afflicted with the 
plague ; for his services on that occasion 
ne received q considerable pension for many 
years* lu 1555 he' published his quatmins of 
propheeSqa# which eatcited consideiabte nonce. 
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Mid though many looked upon him as a yl- 
aionary,' there were more who regarded hthi as 
n conjuror. He was wdl received al: court, 
and under the royal patronage published an en- 
larged edition of his work. He died in 1566, 
leaving three sons and three daughters. 

Brides his Centuries, we have the following 
compositions of his : a treatise de fardemens 
et de senteurs, 1552 ; a book of singular re- 
ceipts, pour entretenir la santd dii corps, 1556; 
a pWc des confitures, 155? ; a Frencn transla- 
tion of the l^tin of Galen's paraphrase, ex- 
horting Menedolus to study, especially to that 
of physic, 1552. Some years before his death, 
he published a small instruction for husband- 
men, showing the best seasons for their several 
labours, which he iniiiled, The Almanac of 
Mostrodamus. Lastly, after his death there 
came, out the eleventh and twelfth Centuries 
of ins Quatrains, added to the former ten, 
which had been printed three times in two 
separate parts. It is only in these first editions 
that onr author's Centuries are^ found without 
alterations, additions, &c. It is to this work 
that the following distich of Stephen Jodelle 
alludes. 

Koatra damns cum faUa damns, aiam fallere 
nostrum est. 

Et cum falsa damns, aiil nisi Nostra damns* 

NO^STRIL. 1 . (nose and ISypl, a hole, 
^!axon.) The cavity in the nose {Bacon). 

NO'STRUM. s, (Latin.) A medicine not 
made public, but retnalning in some single 
hand {Stillingfieet). 

NOT. ad, (ne aulit, Saxon ; nie/, Dutch.) 
1. The particle of negation, or refusal. 2. It 
tlcnotes cessation or extinction. No more 
iJoh). ^ 

NO'TABLE. fl. (notable, Fr. notahUis, 
Lat.) 1. Remarkable; memorable; observ- 
able (Sidney'), 2. Careful ; bustling ( Addison). 

NO^ABLENESS. s, (from notable.) Ap- 
pearance of business ; importance. 

NCXPABLY. ad. (from notable.) 1. Me- 
morably; remarkably (Bacon), 2. With con- 
seoiieiice % with show of importance (Addison)^ 

KOTAS, signs used in writing, which have 
the force of many letters. This contrivance 
for expedition is of great antiquity. It was 
known to the Greeks, and from them derived 
to the Homans. By whom the invention was 
brought into Rome is not precisely asccruined ; 
but the most general opinion is^ that in mat- 
ters of ioipoktance Tully first made use of notes 
or short-hand writing, when Cato made an 
oration in order taoppoM Julios i'sesar relative 
to the conspiracy of Catiline. Cicero, was 
at that time consul| placed or expert 

ahort-hand writers, in different parts of the 
senate^hoose, to take down the speech ; and 
this was the first fmblic occasion which we find 

the Romans*^ u is unneccssaiw to observe, 
that hence proceeded the name of notary, still 
1 x 1 , use. 

There were three kinds of notes for short- 
hand wtitm^med by tba ancieots, eithex for 
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dispatch or seeresy. The first and most ancient 
was that of hieroglyphics, which are rather 
images or representations of things than of 
words. (See Hieroglyph/cs.) The Chi- 
nese characters arc of this kiiicl, and may. with 
greater propriety be called mtee than (itterm, 
as appears from what lialh be cn already ad- 
vanced. ^ The Second species of notes were 
called singularity, from their expressing words 
by single letlers. Serlorius Ursatus has com- ' 
piled a very copious collection of such abbrevi- 
ations, of which woik thoie are several editions. 
The third kind ot notes were called votw Tiro* 
ttiance, from Tiro ihc fiocd-man of Cicero, 
who was excellently skilled in this art ; and it 
is to him that we are indehuxi for the preser- 
vation of Cicero's letters, of whic:h a great part 
still remain, and one entire book of them writ- 
ten to Tiro himself. 

NOTA'RIAL. a. (from notary.) Taken 
by a notary ( Ayliffe). 

notary (rlotarius), signifies a person, 
usually some scrivener, who takes notes, or 
frames short draughts, of contracts, obligations, 
charter-parties, or other writings. At present 
we call him a notary- public, w ho puhliqly at- 
tests deeds or writings, in order to make^ mem 
authentic in another nation: but he is princi- 
pally employed in business conceining mer- 
chants; as making protests of hills of ex- 
change, &c. And noting a hill, is wln re he 
goes to lake notice of a merchanl's refusal to 
accept or pay the same. 

NOTAT iGN. s. (notatio, Latin.) I. I'hc 
act or practice of recording any thing by marks ; 
as by figures or letters ( Coc^ir). 2. Meaning ; 
signification (Hammond), 

Notation, in music. Sec Music. 

Notation, in arithmetic, is the repre- 
senting of numbers, or any other quantities, by 
notes, characters, or marks. 

The choice of arithmcMcal, and other, cha- 
racters, is arlWrary ; and hence they are various 
in various nations: the figures 0, 1,2, 3, he. 
in common use, arc derived from the Arabs 
and Indians, from whom they have iheir name, 
and the notation by them, which forms the 
decimal or decuple i>cale, is perhaps the most 
convenient of any for arithmetical computa- 
tions. 

TTie Greeks, Hebrews, and other eastern 
nations, as also the Romans, expressed num- 
bers by the letters of their common alphabet. 
See Character. 

In algebra, the quantities are represented 
mostly by the letters of the alphalwt. See. ; and 
that as early as the time of Diophantus. Sea 
Algebra. 

Not A TtON (Scales of). See Scale. 

NOTCH, s. (nocebia, Italian.) A nick ; a 
hollow cut in any thine ; a nock (Gtcw), 

To Notch, o. cr. (ftom the noun.) To cut 
in small hrdlows (Gresp), 

NOTCHED leaf. SeeCRENATE. 
NOTCttlPrEED, in botany. Sec Ur- 

TICA. 

NOTE, (for ne mote.) May not (Spenser), 

Notb.x. Latin; no/V, French*} 'i«. 

II 
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Mark; token {Hooker), 2. Notide; beed 
{Skd^eare). 3, Keputation; Consequence 
{Abbot), 4. Reproach; stigma (5/iaAjrpeare). 

6* Account; information: not used (^7iaA;j.). 

6. State of being observed {Bacm), 7- I'une ; 
voice; harmonic or melodious sound {Hooker), 

8. Single sound in music (Drpden). 
Sec Music. 9. Short hint; small paper 
{Shake,). 10. Abbreviation; symbol (Baker), 
l^l. A small letter {Dryden), 13. A written 
paper (Swift), 13. A paper given in confes- 
sion of a debt (Arbuthnot), 14. Explanatory 
annotation (Felton). 

7b Not E . e. a. (noto^ Latin ; noter, French.) 
!• To observe; to remark ; to heed ; to attend ; 
to take notice of (Addison). S, To deliver; 
to set down (Hooker). 3. To charge with a 
crime (Dryden). 4. (In music.) To set down 
the notes of n tune. 

NOTEBURG, a town of Rusda. in the 
government of Petersburg, seated on an island 
in the^ lake Ladoga, at the place where the 
Neva issues. It has a good citadel, and was 
capital of Ingria, before Petersburg was built. 
Tt is 35 miles £. of Petersburg. Lon. 31 . 9 £. 
Lat.459. 56N. 

NOTEBOOK, e, (note and hook.) A book 
ill which notes and memorandums arc set 
down (Shakspeare). 

NOTED, part, a, (from note.) Remark- 
able; eminent; celcbrateil (Boyle). 

NOTER. s, (from note,) He who takes 
notice. 

^ NOTHING, s, (no and iking.) 1. Nega- 
tion of being; nonentity; universal nt%atiou : 
opposed to something (Bentley). 2. Nonex- 
istence (Shakspeare). 3. Not any thing; no 
particular thing (Addison). 4. No other thing 
( Wake). 5 . No quantity or degree ( Clarendon), 
(j. No importance; no (Spenser). 7. No 
possession of fortune (Shakspeare). 8. No 
difficulty; no trouble (Hay). 9. A thing of 
no proportion (Bacon). 10. Trifle; some- 
thing of no consideralion or iiiijiortance (Dry- 
rien), 1 L. Nothing has a kind of adverbial 
signiiiciition. In ho degree; not at all: as, 
he was nothing moved (Kfiolles). 

NOTHINGNESS, r. (from «o/W) 1/ 
Nihility; nonexistence (Doane). 3.1ningof 
no value (Hudibras), 

NOTHIJS, signipes spurious, or bastard; 
whence it is flguratively applied by physicians 
to such diseases as, though in respect of a simi- 
litude of symptoms, &c. they nave the same 
denoininatioii as some others,” vet are of a dif« 
icreiit origin, seat, or the like, nom the same. 

No THUS, a Persian prince, and grandfather 
to Darius Codomannus. He is worthy of 
being mentioned only as he was progeniUw to 
lhat sovereign whose overthrow confened upon 
; Alexander the title of Great. 

NOTICE. 5. (mtiee^ Fretwh; itoff/ta, 
Latiu.} 1. Remark; heed; cd^eiyation;' re- 
' mrd lifocke), s. Infonnatio&i intelligeiice 
iSknXspearfi). - ' 

' SOT4F1CATIGN. 5. (notyieatum, Fr. 

Act of thakihg knowii' ; repre- 
Mataitonii|.««tks ofkymbolt (BltUerh 
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7b NOTIFY. V. a* (no/t/?^, Fr. noti/pv, 
Lat.) To declare; to make known 
NOTION, a word which in common ran* 
giiage is considered as of the same import with 
idea. This, however, is improper. Notion 
comprehends tlie meaning of idea,' but it de- 
notes much more. We have a notion of spirit^ 
of power, of solidity ; but of these tiling wo 
can have no ideas. Ideas are relicts of sensa- 
tion ; but there are objects of knowledge which 
fall under the cognizance of no sense ; of these 
objects, however, we may have very distinct 
notions either direct or relative. 

NOTIONAL, a. (from notion.) 1. Ima- 
ginary j ideal; intellectual (Prior). 3. Deal- 
ina in ideas, not realities (GlanvUle). 

NOllONA/LITY. s. (from notional.) 
EmpW, ungrounded opinion : not used ( Gian,), 
NCkTICIN A LLY. ad. (from notional.) In 
idea; mentally (Norris). 

NOTITIA, iu literary history, a book that 
gives an account of a particular country, city, 
or other place: suck is the Notitia imperii 
Romani, Notitia Romse Aptiqua;, Ac. 

NOTO, a town of Sicily, capital of Val di 
Noto. It was ruined by an earthquake in 
1(^3, and near it another town was built 
called Noto Nuovo. It is 32 miles S.W. of 
Syracuse. Lon. 15. 1()E> Lat. 50N. 

NOTONKCTA. Boat-fly. In zoology, a 
genus of the class insecta, order hemiptera. 
Snout inflected: antennas shorter than the 
thorax; wings four, folded crosswise, coriace- 
ous on the]|upper half: hind legs hairy, formed 
for swimming. The insects of this genus, like 
those of the genus nepa, live in stagnant waters, 
and prey on aquatic animalcules; the larves 
and pupcs are six-footed and active ;Jthe former 
have the rudiments of wings, the Others not. 
Seventeen species, arranged under the two fol* 
iowingsections. 

A. Xip elongated, conic, including. thirteen 
species. 

B. Sheath conic, spinous at the sides ; four 
species; comprising the sigara of Fabricius. 

These insects chiefly inhabit Europe: one or 
two are found in India and South America. 
Three are common to our own country. 

1 . N. glauca: grey boat-fly. ‘ 

3. N. itfiata: striated boat-fly. 

3 , N. ininutissima : small boat-fly. 

The first is of a pale colour, mixed with 
black, and is very common ujxm stagnated 
water; the head is round, and for the greatest 
part occupied by two large brown eyes; the 
antennas very email, of a }*elIow colour, and 
inserted in tne under part of the head; the 
elytra orsheatfas of a rusty cloud dolour; large, 
and eihssed one over the other.' ' 

The seeohd species also frequents the vvater, 
b ttmeh siitoller than the former, and emiu a 
dtsagrM^^ odour. The elytra are pale, dlri* 
ated witb^ number of uncfulating transverse 
lines. . Its sbape' is oblong; the forehead knd 
feet of d golden yellow ; tne thohi^ brown. 

■ The third tiqtonecta' is Of a size scarcely per- 
ceptible; arid, acedrdiiig to the Swedish natu- 
rsmst, m neither ump nor elytrd. Tkr 
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^hfde insert doc* nM appeal tliaa a^ 
IHbiaII grain of $and» ^nd is of a brown oolonir^ 
tfunsx’ersely striaidi* 

TUe notonects have obtained their name 
from the singular manner in which they swim 
on the back, presenting the belly uppermost. 
This situation seems admirabK fttted for the 
creature's manner of feeding, which is said to 
be on the under side r.f plants that grow on the 
surface of the water; fi»r the animal, by having 
its mouth thus turned upwards, is capable of 
taking its food with great convenience: nor 
are its motions in the least impeded by this 
apparently awkward j^sture; on the contrary, 
it ti very nimble, diving down instantaneously 
when it |>ercetves danger, and rising again to 
the surface, the two hind legs all the while 
serving for paddles. 

NOTORl'KTY. j {notoriety, Fr.) Pub- 
lic knowledge; public exposure (^ddiion). 

NOTCFftlOUS. a. {noforius, Lat. notoire, 
Fr.) Publicly known; evident to the world; 
apparent; not hidden ( 

NOTO'RIOUSLY. ad, (from notorious,) 
Publicly; evidently; openly (C/areorfon). 

NOTVRIOUSNESS. /. (from notorious.) 
Public fame ; notoriety. 

NOTOXUS. iiizool logy, a genus of the class 
insecta, order cnleoptcra. Antennas filiform; 
feelers four, hatchet-shaped ; jaw one-ioothed ; 
thorax a little narrowed behind, 'llitrtcen 
species scattered over the globes, of which four 
are common to our own country, generally 
found on umbelliferous plants. 

To NO IT. II. a. To slicar (Ainsworth). 

NO'iTlNGlIAM, a borough and the ca- 
pital of Nottinghamshire, governed hy a mayor, 
with a market on Wednesday and Saturday. 
It is situate on the side and summit of a rock, 
into which are cut some small habitations, and 
numerous vaults or cellars. To the west of 
the town, on a rocky eminence, is the castle, 
a magnificent modern structure, belonging to 
the duke of Newcastle, built on the site or an 
ancient fortress, celebrated in English histoi^. 
It is a handsome town, distinguished by its 
•pacious market-place, and noted for its excel- 
lent ale. In 1801 it contained 28,86 j inha- 
bitants. It is one of the principal seats of the 
stocking manufacture, particularly of the finer 
kinds, as those of silk and cotton; and has also 
a manufacture of coarse earthen ware. The 
malting business is likewise considerable. ^ It 
has three parish-churches, and many meeting- 
houses for dissenters. In the neighbourhood 
are many coalpits, which afiford plenty of fuel, 
at little expencc. At this town Charles I. set 
,uj[^ hig standard, at the cotnmenoement of the 
civil war, which terminated inhisdestroctioo* 
]Nottii|gl^ia is seated oa 8 river, which corar 
jmiinicatH with the. Trent, one mile to the 
^jbfitK It is IQ miles £. of DeHw, and 124 N. 
.by of I/^ndoo. Lon. .J, 3 W.’ Lat, ds. 

fioTVfiGUAHg a town of Maryland, in 
Ptip^ Oeowcounty,; situate on thet^^^ 

^ miles S."£..of Washington. . 

Kottihoiiam^ i^ jowu of luipp- 
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shim^n Hoeklngham county, l4milc3N*NsW, 
of Exeter. ^ ' 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, aeountypflSng* 

land, 48 miles long, and 20 broad ; bounded 
on the N. by Yorkshire and Liiieolnsh^, E. 
by the latter rounty, S. by Leiccsjershiie^ «j^d 
W . by Derbyshire. It contains 4pd,360 acres; 
IS divided into eight hundreds, and l68 jpn- 
rishes; and has nine market-towns. The 
nnmhcr of inhabitants in 1801 was 140,350: 
and it sends eight members to parlian)cnt. ,.It 
enjoys such a temperature of soil and climate, 
as to render it one of the most fertile and plea- 
sant counties ii; England. The principal ri- 
vers are the Trent and Idle. Almost the 
whole of the middle and western parts of the 
county were formerly occupied by the extensive 
forest of SherwoTHl, which is the only royal forest 
N. of the Trent ; but the wood Aas in most 
parts been cleared, and the extent of the forest 
much contracted by enclosures. l1ie chief 
prorlucts of this county are coal, of which there 
IS great plenty; a kind of stone somewhat like 
alabaster, but not so hard, which, when burnt, 
makes a plaster exceedingly hard, and with 
this the inhabitants generally lay the lloori of 
their upper rooms, instead of boarding them ; 
its other commodities are malt, hops, wool, 
licorice, and woad. The manufactures chiefly 
consist of framework, knitting, glass, and 
earthenware. 

NOTWHEAT. s. (not and wheat.) Of 
wheat there are two sorts ; French, which is 
bearded, and notwkeat, so termed because it ia 
unbearded (Girm). 

NqTWrrilSTA'NDTNG. eonj. (This 

word is properly a participial adjective, as it is 
compounded of not and withstanding ^ and an- 
swers exactly to the Latin non obstanlo.) 1. 
Without hinderance or obstruction from. 2, 
Although : not proper (Addison), 3. Never- 
theless; however (f/oe^er). 

NOTUS. X. (Latin.) The south wind. 

NOVACULITC, in mineralogy, a species 
of Arderia, which see. 

NOVARA, an ancient and strong town 
of Italy, in the duchy of Milan, capital of the 
Novarese, with a bishoi/ssee. It is seated on an 
eminence, 1 2 miles N.E. of Verceil, and 25 W. 
by S. of Milan. Lon. 8. 35 E. Lat. 45, 25 N. 

NOVA SCOTIA, or Arcadia, a country 
of Britisli North America, bounded on the W. 
by the United States, on the N. by the rivc;^ 
Su Lawrence, on the E. by the gulf pf tb|it 
Dame, and on the S. by the Atlantic and bay 
of Pundy ; being so indented by the lattey, that 
its eastern part forms a peninsula. It <iutte 2 ds 
from Cape Sable, its most southern Ppmi in 
Lat.’ 43. 23 to 40. 30 N, and from od.'l5 tD 
67 - 0 W. Lon. In 1784 part of this country 
'was formed into a new province. (See Nkw 
Brunswick.) The atmosphere, for, a gi‘eat 
part of the year, is clouded vvith a thick fog, 
which renders it unhealthy; and, for four or 
.five months,' it is intensely cold. A great, part 
of the country lies in forest; and the soil (eK« 
!cept on the banks of the riveri) is thin ao4 
ifo* BaUfanlstbc capital. 
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Nova ZiMBLA, See Zembla. 

NO VATUS, a priest of the church of Car* 
thage in the third ceniurj, and the author of a 
remarkable schism. He was a initii of scan- 
dalous Itle, and^to escape punishment entered 
into a cabal a^inst St. Cjypriaii. He procured 
Novatian* allomaa priesh to be irregularly 
chosen bishop of Rome. These two neresi- 
archs broach^ a number of errors, particularly 
disallowing second marriages, and asserting the 
ni^essity of r^baptising those who fell into any 
grievous sin after baptism. 

NOVATIAN, the person mentioned in the 
|>Kceding article, who assumed to himself the 
tUle of bUhop of Rome, though he had been 
illmlty ordained priest. St. Jerome ascribes 
to him several treatises, which were well 
written. 

Novatians. a Christian sect which ^rang 
up in the third century, so called from Nova. 
tian, a priest of Rome, and Novatus, an African 
bishop, who separated from the communion of 
pope Cornelius, whom Novatian charged with 
a criminal lenity towards those who had apos- 
tatized during tne persecution of Decius.^ He 
first denied the church's power of remitting 
mortal sins, upoii the offender's repentance; 
bat at last went so far as to deny that the apos- 
tates could ever hope for pardon even from God 
himself. Novatus coming to Rome, joined 
with the followers of Novatian, and added to 
these rigid doctrines another, which was the 
unlawfulness of second marriages, against 
which this became as severe as against apos* 
tales ; denying communion to such as married 
a second time after baptism, and treating 
widows who married again aa adulteresses. 
•The two leaders were proscribed and declared 
heretics, not for excluding penitents from com- 
munion, but for denying tnat the church had 
the power of remitting sms. 

NOVATION, s. (novaiio, Latin.) The 
introduction of something new. 

NOVATOR. 9 , (Latin.) The introducer 
of something new. 

NOUE (Francis de la), a brave soldier un- 
der Henry IV. of France, who obtained a 

S eat reputation in several battles and sieges. 

e lost nis life before I^mballe, and left be- 
hind him a volume of poliiical and military 
essays, which have been often printed. 

NOVEL, a detitious narrative in prose^ 
which professes to exhibit the natural workings 
of the human heatt^ the happiness and misery 
o^riyatelife, and, above all, the nature of the 
action called love, and the consequence of 
. indll|^g it in certain circumstances. The 
itovlK sprung out of the old romance, and has 
been censured for insipidity, as iU patent was 
extravagance. (See Romance.)' That 
.^e^greater part of those absurd things, which, 

. Jbnm this title, are daily issui^ from the ptm» 
all the contempt yntii which thi^ can 
is a {lositi'on Which we/oelnorqur- 
to controvert we cmhiicbt 
^ccies of Writing is in tt^f in- 
niraibers have atteuif^d 
^ heroic -pottai of 
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Blackmora are universally known to be coir* 
temptible performances ; and if we had before 
us all the neroic poetry that has ever been writ- 
ten, how many thousands of volumes should 
we have as mean as either Prince Arthur, King 
Arthur, Elize, or Alfred? Yet no critic has 
hitherto dared to maintain, that heroic poetry 
is an insipid species of writing. 

But to the novel objections have been urgcftl 
of more importance than its insipidity. It has 
been often affirmed that the perusal of novels 
tends to corrupt the youth of both sexes ; to 
produce effeminacy in men and extravagant 
notions of the happiness of love in women ; 
that it diverts the minds of the former from 
more serious and useful studies, and exposes the 
latter to the arts of seduction. That there are 
too many novels to which this objection is ap- 
plicable in its full force is a fact which we arc 
afraid cannot be denied ; but when it is ad- 
mitted, let not these performances be again 
accused' of insipidity ; for were they insipid,' 
they could have no such consequences, it is 
by fayins fast hold of the heart tnat they lead it 
astiay. That a novel might be written so as 
to interest the heart in behalf of virtue, as 
much as any one has ever warped it to the side 
of vice, is a truth which no man will ever ven- 
ture to call in question who has any knowledge 
of human nature; and therefore' we are de- 
cidedly of opinion, that there may be novels 
worthy at once of the perusal of inexperienced 
youth and hoary wisclotn. A critic, by no 
means too indufg^ent to %vorks of fancy, and 
among whose failings laxity of morals has ne. 
ver been numbered, thus expresses himself on 
the subject of novel-writing:— •• These familiar 
histories may perhaps be made of greater use 
than the solemnities of professed morality, and 
convey the knowledge of vice and virtue with 
more efficacy than axioms and definitions. But 
if the power ’of example is so great, as to take 
possession of the memory by a kind of violence, 
and produce effects almost without the inter- 
vention of the w'ill, care ought to be taken, 
that, when the choice is unrestrained, the best 
examples only should be exhibited ; and that 
what is likely to operate so strongly should not 
be mischievous or uncertain in its efiects." 

We have said^' that the novel professes, abriye 
all things, to exhibit the nature of love and its 
consequences. Whether this be etseutial to 
such wrformances may perhaps be reasonably 
questioned : but it has been made an important 
part of the drama in ihost novels,, and, we 
think, with great propriety. It is the object 
of the ii6VeliM to give a true picture of life, 
diversified oiily4w accidents that daily hapjiCn 
in the world, anil .influenced by passions aiyd 
quaKirh^ whIcH are really to be found tn con- 
versing wi^ tnainkind. To accompIbU thia 
object,' he ^ceivfs a hero or heroine, whom 
he places hi a eenahi rank of li^ endut^s with 
certain- qualities of body and mind, and con- 
ducts, ' itiifoiigh many vicissitudes of fbrtimc, 
either lO'Hhef^siimmrt of happiness or to fb.* 
abyss of misery, at^ording to the pii5W^'Wi*ss;!r: 
he Wishdif^o^gEciiie io. hk teadeis^: the 
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am nweJ, this heio wberoine i> never placed 
on a th.one. or buried in a cottage; b«aoMto 
the moiiacch and the cottager no ditoculUea 
occur which can deeply interest the majority of 
readers. But among the virtuous part of the 
intermediate orders of society, that aflfection 
which we call love seldom fulls, at some period 
of life, to lake possession of the hearts or both 
sexes } and wherever it has place, it must be 
proactive of happiness or of misery, lii the 
proper inanagement of this passion consists 
much of the chlhculty of the novel-writer, lie 
must exhibit his hero as feeling all the pangs 
and pleasures of love, as sometimes animated 
xvilh hope, and sometimes ready to sink into 
desiiair, but always exert ing himself to obtain 
the araiiticaiitm of his wishes. In doing this, 
care should be taken, either that he never 
traosgress the laws of virtue, or at least that he 
never transgress them with impunity. 

It is justly coiisideiod as the greatest ex- 
cellency of art to imitate nature; but it is 
necessary to distinguish those parts ot nature 
which are most pro|)er for imitation : greater 
care is still reciuireil in representing life, which 
is so often dhcoloured by passion or deformed 
by wickedness; 1 f the world be promiscuously 
described, I cannot perceive (says the great 
critic already quoted) ol vvhal use it can be to 
read the account; or why it may not be as sate 
to turn the eye immediately upon mankind, as 
upon a mirror which shows all that presents 
itUlf without discriiniiiation. It is therefore 
not a Mitiicient vindication of a character, that 
it is drawn as it appears; for many characters 
ought never to be drawn t nor of a narrative, 
that the train of events is agreeable to obser- 
vation ; for that observation which is called 
knowledge of the world will be found much 
more frequently to make men cunning than 
good. The purpose of these writings »? surely 
not only to show mankind, but to proWde that 
they may be seen hereafter with less haaard ; 
to teach the means of avoiding the snares 
which are laid by treachery for innocence, 
without insuring any wish for that superiority 
with which the betrayer Hatters his vanity; to 
give the power of counteracting without 

the temptation to practise it; to initiate youth 
by meek encounters iii the art of necessary dc- 
fence; and to increase prudence without im* 

'Sa^^riters, for the sake of following 
nature, so min§^e good 
their principal personages, that Hiey arc both 
equally conspicuous; and as w© acco*nj^y 
them through their adventures with delight, 
and arc M by degrees to interest oiirseh’cs m 
their favour, we lose the abhoritnce of their 
&nlts, '1^canse they do not hinder our pjea- 
aures, or |)erbin» regard them with some Kind- 
ness for being united with ao nw? « 

There have been men indeed splendidly wicked, 
whose endowments th«w a bri^tnew on their 
crimes, and whom scartee any viliany made 
perfectly detestable, ^cause they never could 
ht wholly divested of their exccliencles s but 
such have been its aU ages ihe great corroptori 


of the world; and their reidtiiblance ocghtw 
more to be preserved than the art of mui^r;hg 
without pain* . ’ , 

**Th narratives where historical vetaeli^' 
has no place, there should be exhibited '^6 
most perfect idea of viruie; of virtue not anp. 
gelical, nor above probability (for Wbat .Wf' 
cannot credit we shall never imitate), but lha' 
highest and purest that bunmniiy can teach, 
which exercised^ in such tiiaU as the various 
revolutions of things shall bring upon it, may, 
by conquering some calamities and enduiing 
Olliers, teach us what we m^xy hope, and what' 
wc can perform. Vice (for vice is necessary to. 
be shown) should always disgust; nor should!; 
the graces of gaiety, or the dignity of courage, 
be so united with it as to reconcile it to the 
mind. Wherever it appears, it should rats? 
hatred by the malignity of its practices, and 
coutempt by the meanness of its stratagems : 
for while it is supported by either parts or 
spirit, it will seldom be heartily abhoned.” 

If these observations be just, and to us they 
ap{>ear unanswerable, Richardson’s Lovelaco 
is a character which ought never to have been 
drawn. 

The business of the novelist is to interest the 
heart by a display of the incidents of conunoii 
life. In doing this he must exhibit scenes 
that are probalde, and record speeches that are 
natural. He is not at liberty to invent, but 
only to select objects, and to cull from the mass 
of mankind those individuals upon which the 
attention ought most to be employed. The 
more closely he adheres to this rule, the more 
deeply does he interest us in his narrative; be- 
cause every reader sees at once that it is ^ssi- 
ble he may at some tinae or other be in circum- 
stances nearly resembling those of the hero of 
the talc. But the business of life is not trans- 
acted ill pompous language, nor ihc speeches 
of real lovers made in verse either rhimed dr 
blank. Were Tom Jones or Clarissa Harlow© 
to be translated into verse, we shall venture to 
assert that they would quickly lose their hold 
of the public mind ; because the hero and he- 
roine would then appear in a light which every 
heart must feel to be unnatural. 

It is well observed by Johnson, that the 
task of the novel-writer y requires, together 
with that learning which is to be gained from 
books, that experience which can never be 
attained by solitary diligence, but must ari^ 
from general converse and accurate observation 
of the living world. Their performances have, 
as Horace expresses it, plus oneris quantum 
wince minus, little indulgence, and therefore 
more d i fficuUy . They are engaged in pof iraitt 
of which evcijr one knows the original, and 
can detect any deviation from exactness of re- 
semblance. Other writings are safe, except 
from lb© malice of learning: hut these arem 
danger from every common reader; w ^he slipijer 
ill executeci was censured by a sboemaker who 
happened to stop in his way at the Venus of 
A{)(dies.** It is in thus faUnfnlly copying na« 
ture that the .excellence of Fielding consis^ 
• Ko man waa ©w ^tter acquainted with 
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shades which diversify characters* and none 
ever made his {HTSonages act and speak more 
like real men and women in the particular 
circumstances which he describes. 

** But the fear of not beiii^ approved as a 
just copier of human manners^ is not the most 
important concern that an author of this class 
oupht to have before him. Novels are written 
chieQy to the young, the ignorant, and the 
idle, whom they serve as lectures of conduct 
and introduction into life. In every such 
work it should therefore be carefully incul- 
cated, that virtue is the highest proof of under- 
standing, and the only solid basis of greatness; 
and , that vice is the natural consequence of 
narrow thoughts; that it begins in mistake* 
and ends in ignominy ; and since love must be 
introduced, it should be represented as leading 
to .wrctctiedness, whenever it is separated from 
duty or from prudence**’ 

Novel, in the civil law, a term used for 
the constitutions of several emperors, more 
particularly tliose of Justinian* They were 
colled novels, eillier from their producing a 
great alteration in the face of the ancient law, 
or because they were made on new cases, and 
after the rcvisal of the ancient code. 

No'vkl. u. New. 

NCyVKLlST. 3, (from novel,) 1. Tnno- 
vator; assericr of novelty (Bstcoii). 2. A wri- 
ter of novels. 

NOV ELI. AHA* a town of Italy, capital of 
a small ri(::trict of the same name, with a castle, 
where the sovereign resides. It is 1? miles £« 
by N, of Parma, and 20 S. by W. of Mantua. 
liOP. 1 1. 4 K. Lat. 44. 48 N. 

N(/VELTY. s, inouveauti, French.) 1. 
.^Newness; state of bcinir unknown to former 
times {Hooker), S, Freshness; recentness 
(Souik), 

The pleasure of novelty is easily distin- 
Buished from that of variety : to produce the 
latter, a plurality of objects is necessary ; the 
former arises from a circumstance found in a 
single object. Again, where objects, whether 
coexistent or in succession, are suflicieiitly 
diversified, the pleasure of variety is complete, 
though every single object of the train fa- 
miliar; but the pleasure, of novelty, directly 
opposite to familiarity, requires no diversifica- 
tion. 

There are different degrees of novelty, and 
its effects arc in proportion. The lowest de- 
gree is found in objects surveyed a second time 
«Aet a long interval ; and that in this case an 
object lakes or> some appearance of novelty, is 
wtain from ex|iericiice : a large building of 
many pans varuwsly u domed, or an exienbive 
l^eld embellished with treCjs* lakes, temples, 
statues, and oituir ornament^ will appear new 
fif^Acr Ulan once : the memory of an object 
ao Opja^plex is soon of its parts at least, or ^ 

fa iliiSif amngeroeDt. . IJm exfierieUce Waclves, 
tnaft^ e^o ^without any decay of rcmeWibrauce, 
will give an air of novelty to si[ 
^ onc^ rmhinar. ; which is not siirpnMr^ 
4^piifiarity wears off gradually by ftb- 
liew>: lottif k with wboin we nave 
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been intimate, returning after a long lotetvdj* 
appears like a new acquaintance. And dli* 
tance of place ooutribuies to this appeamnee* 
not less than distance of time: a friend, for 
example* after a short absence in a reiiioie 
country, has the same air of novelty as if he 
had returned after a longer interval from a place 
nearer home: the mind forms a conuection 
between him and the remote country, and 
liestows upon him the singularity of tne ob- 
jects he has seen. For the saaie reason, when 
two things equally new and singular are pre- 
sented, the si^tator balances between them ; 
but when told that one of them is the prcKluct 
of a distant quarter of the w'oild, he no longef 
hesitates, but clings to it as the more singular: 
hence the preference given to foreign luxuries* 
and to foreign curiosities, which appear rare in 
proportion to their original disiance. 

The next degree of novelty, mniinting up- 
ward, is found in objects of which we have 
some information at second hand ; for descrip- 
tion, though it contribute to familiarity, can- 
not altogether remove the apix^arance of no- 
velty when the object itself is presented : the 
first sight of a lion occasions some wonder, 
after a thorough acquaintance with the cor- 
rectest pictures and statues of that animal. 

A new object that bears some distant re* 
senihlfince to a known species, is an instance 
of a third degree of novelty : a strong resem- 
blance among individuals of the same s|iecie5 
prevents almost entirely the effect of novelty, 
unless distance of place or some other circum- 
stance concur ; but where the resemblance is 
faint, some degree of wonder is ielt, and the 
emotion rises in proportion to the faintness of 
the resemblance. 

I'he highest degree of wonder arises from 
unknown objects that have no analogy to any 
species we are acquainted with. Shakspeare 
in a simile introduces that species of novelty: 

As glorious to the sight 
As is a winged messenger from heaven 
Unto the white up>tuniecl wonci’ring eye 
Of m<»rtals, that fall back to gaze on him 
When he bestridr s the lazy*pacing clouds 
And sails upon the txisom of the air. 

Jiomeo and JuFaU 

One example of that sp^ies of novelty de- 
serves peculiar attention ; and that is, when an 
object alu>gether new it sc'cn by one person 
only, and but once. These circumstances* 
heighten remarkably the emotion ; the singu- 
larity of the s|i^lator concurs with the sin]^- 
larity of the' object to inflame wonder to its 
higKest pitch* 

In ekplaining the ^ccts of novelty, the 
place a. being occupies in the scale of existence 
IS a circumstance that ’must not be omitted. 
Novdty in the Mividuals of a low class is p^* 
ceived 'with iii,4iffereiice, ot with a very slight 
emotion,: ^hs a peblde, however singular in 
its appear^dr, moves our woittfor. The 
emotion rises With |he rank of the objeeli^^end, 
other ciTCurostances being eqfual, is stloc^sC 
m the h^hest order of existeiiGei a strange 
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fnieet afiects ua more than a strange vegetable; 
and a strange Quadruped more than a strange 
insect. 

However natural novelty maybe, it is a mat- 
ter of experience, that those who rclbh it the 
most are careful to conceal its influence. Love 
of novelty, it is true, prevails in children, in 
idlers, and in men of shallow understanding : 
and yet, after all, why should one be ashamed 
of indulgii^ a natural propensity ? A distinc- 
tion will aUord a satisfactory answer. No man 
is ashamed of curiosity when it is indulged to 
acquire knowledge. But to prefer any thing 
merely because it is new, shows a mean taste 
which one ought to be ashamed of : vanity is 
commonly at the bottom, which leads those 
who are deficient in taste to prefer things odd, 
rare, or singular, in order to distinguish them- 
selves from others. And in fact, tliat appetite 
as above-mentioned reigns chiefly among per- 
sons of a mean taste, v^io are ignorant of re- 
fined and elegant pleasures. 

Of this taste we have some memorable in- 
stances in men of the highest and the best edu- 
cation. Lucian tells the following story of 
Ptolemy I. wliicli is as disgraceful to him, as 
honourable to his subjects. This prince had 
ransacked the world tor two curiosities : one 
was a camel from Bactria all over black ; the 
other a man, half black half white. These he 
presented to the people in a public theatre, 
thinking they would give them as much satis- 
faction as they did him ; but the black nionster, 
instead of delighting them, affrighted them ; 
and the |}ariy-culourcd man raised the con- 
tempt of some and the abhorrence of others. 
Ptolemy, finding the Egyptians preferred sym- 
metry and beauty to the most astonishing pro- 
ducrions of art or nature without them, wisely 
removed his two enormous trifles out of sight; 
the neglected camel died in a little time, and 
the man he gave for a song to the musician 
Thespis. 

NOVEMBER, in chronology, the Ilth 
month of the Julian year, consisting only of 
thirty days : it got the name of November, as 
being the ninth month of Romulus's year, 
which besaii wiih March. 

.NOTENARY’. 8. inotfenariut, Lat.) Niim- 
l^erof nine; nine collectively (Brown)* 

NOVE'RCAL. a, (novercalis, from no* 
wreot Latin.) Having the manner of a step- 
mother; beseeming a step-mother (Dcr/min). 

NOUGHT, s, (ne anhr, Saxon.) 1. Not 
any thing ; nothing (Fairfox). ^ In no 
degree. • A kind of adverbial, signification 
(fhir/itx). 3. To a/ N ought. Not to 
value ; to alight : to scorn ; to disregard (Pro* 
verba), ^ 

NOVI, a town of Italy, in the territory of 
Genoa, Near this place, on July 15, 1799> 
ilie- Aiistriane and* Russians defeated the 
French^ who lost nearly KbOOfl men, and tlwir 
general ^ Joubert was ktllejU. It is miles 
K.W* of Genoa. Loa.8.2$£. Liit*44.4dN. 

Novi Bazar, a conAderabjio town of 
Turkey m Europcj^ in Serimu In the 
Aw»irUna werarepujsed at tbUpbo^ hat they 
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aflerwaid took it at a second assault. Novi is 
seated near the Oresco, 72 miles W. of Niasa* 
and J03 S. of Belgrade. Lon- 21. 1 E. lAt. 

43. 35N. 

NCyVlCE. r. (ttovtce, Fr, noef/iur, Lat.)* 

1. One not acquainted with any thing; R 
fresh man ; one m the rudiments of any know- 
ledge (Shakspeaie), 2. One who has entered 
a reltatous house, but not yet taken the vow ; 
a probationer. 

NOVIGRAD, a strong town of Upper 
Hungary', capital of a county of the same iMme» 
with a castle. It is sealed on a mouatain> 
near the Danube, 25 miles N. of Buda. Lon.' 
18. 20 E. Lat. .17. Sfi N, 

No Vi G R A D, a strong town of Turkish Dal- 
matia, w'ith a castle, seated on a lake of tlie 
same name, near the gulf of Venice, 17 miles 
E. of Nona, and 25 N.W. of Zara, Lon. 16 . 
35 E. l*at. 44. .36 N. 

NovfGRAD, a strong place of Turkey in 
Europe, in Servia, sealed near the Danube, 
35 miles N. of Nissa. Lon. 22. 32 E. Lat, 

44. 6 N. 

NOVIODUNUM (CscsAr), a town of the 
^dur, commodiously scatcil on the IJgiiris : 
the Nivernum of Antoninc. Now Nevers in 
the Orlcaiinois, on the Loire. — A second N^ 
viodunum of the Aulerci Diahlinies, in Gallia 
Celtica, ( Antonine) ; called Noviodunnm (Pto- 
lemy), aiulNoningetititniRotruduiu by the mo- 
derns: Nogi nic IcRotrou, capital of tlic duchy 
of Perchc.— A third of the Bitnriges (Caesar) ; 
now Nuevc snr Barauion ; a village 15 milci 
to the north of Bouiges, towards Orleans.— 

A fourth, of Mcesia Inferior (Ptolemy), situ- 
ated on the Ister; now Nivorz, in Bessara- 
bia. — A fifth, of Pannonia Superior (Anto- 
nine; now Gurkfeld in Carinthia.— A sixth, 
Noviodunum Suessionmn, the same with Au-v 
gnsta Siicssionuin. — A sevenih, Noviodunum 
of the Veromandui in Gallia Bcigica,' (Cspsar): 
now Noyon in the Isle of France, on the bor- 
ders of Picardy, 

NOVITIATE.*, (noviciat, French.) 1. 
The stale of a novice ; the time iu which the 
rudiments are learned (South), 2. The time 
sj^ent in a religions house, by way of trial, be* 
fore the vow is taken. 

NO'VITY. 8, (wcM/oj, Latin.) Newness j 
novelty (Brown), 

NOTJL. The crown of the head. SeeNoLL 
(Spenser), 

NOU [*D. He would ; would not (Spenser), 

NOUN. s. (noun, old French ; nowen, 
Latin.) llie name of any thing in grammar. 
Sec Grammar. 

NOVOGOROD, once a powerful inde- 
pendent TCjiubiic, finally reduced 1^ h'an 
Hasilowitz il, in 1570, and united to the 
Russian empire, of which it now forms a go- 
vernment 

NovOgorod, one of the most ancient 
cities of Russia, capital of a govern ment of the 
same name, and formerly called Great Novo* 
gorod, to ' distinguish it from other 
towns of the same appellations. It was, for | , 
long liinc, governco lay its own dnkesi 
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was, in fact, a republic, under the jurisdiction 
of a noiniiial sovereign. Us territory extend- 
ed to tbe N. as* far as the frontiers of Livo- 
nia and Fiiilaiul ; comprising great part of 
the pi‘t>vince of Archanacl, and a large dis- 
trict beyond the N.W. limits of Siberia. It 
was tiie great mart of trade between Russia 
and the hanseatic cities, and nrade the most 
rapid adv/tnces in opulence and {xipulaiion. 
Its power was so and its situation so im- 
pregn.'ible, as to give rise to a piovcrb. Who 
can resist the gods aud Great Novognrod ? But, 
in the 16th century, this independent republic 
was obliged to submit to Ivan Basilowitz I, 
grand duke of Russia. It continued, never- 
theies^t'the largest and most cornoiercial city 
in Russia; anil contained at least 400.000 
souls. It was lirstdesol-iud, in a manner, by 
the cruelties of Ivan Basilowitz II; but its 
splendour was not totally eclip^ied until Peter 
tile Great built Peiersbnrgh, to which he 
tran<iferred all the commerce of the Baltic 
that find b< fore ccMilered here. It now con- 
tains scarcely 70('i0 souls ; but a vast number 
of' churches and convents stand meUnchdy 
nioiiuinents of its former nuicnificeiice. The 
town stretches on boiii s-ides of the Volkoff, a 
river of considerable depth and rapidity, which 
separates ii into two divisions ; namely, the 
Trading Part and the. quarter ofSt. Sophia ; in 
the latter is a catliedral of the same naiae, in 
which several princes of the ducal family, of 
Russia arc interrc<l. Novogorod is situate near 
the lake flmeti, miles S.S.K, of Peters- 
burg. Lon a*,^. 4.'i JL Lit, 68. 20 N. 

^ Novogohod Severskoi, a town uf Rus- 
sia, capiud of a government of the same name, 
seated on the 140 miles N.N.E. of 

JKiof 

^ NOVOGORODECK, a town of Lithua- 
nia, capital of a palatinate of the same name, 
seated in a vai«t plain, 70 miles S. ofWilna. 
Lon, e(). 8 E. I^it. 53. 35 N. 

NOVOMiRGOROD, a town of Russia, in 
the u^overnnirni of Cattbarinenslaf, 136 miles 
W.N.W. of Cathariuenslaf. Lon. 35^44 £. 
Lai. 48. 40 N 

7b NGU'RISH. V. a. {nouTrit, French ; wu- 
trttf, Luiih.) 1. To increase or support ^ 
fu<id {Thomson) • 2, To support; to maintain 
{Shakspeare), 3. To encourage; to foment 
(.Hooker). 4. To train, or educate {Timothy). 
6. To promote growth or strength {Bacon), 

To Nou'risr, V. H. To gam nourishment : 
unusual {Bacon). 

NOU^RI^HaBLE. a. {Trom riourish.) Sus- 
ceptive of nourishment {Gi'cw), s 

NOU'RISiiKR^ r, (from m/am//,) The 
person or thing that nourishes {Bacon), 
NOURISHMENT, {nourmement, Fr,) 
1. Tlwit which is given or received, in order to 
Ae sopport or increase of growth or ^tren]^ i’ 
natrimern (NrwtonX., S. 
Natmfoh^^ WpuTt of sirengih (MiUon).- % 
SattputAtSo^i^ply of things tieedfur. 

vftE* ** Uourriiure, French.) 
Educai^l jyrMutlion {Spenser). ' . 

2|0{I'RaU@|^©« 4s (i^enier); 
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To NOU^FJL. V. a. To nurse sp (Sfen^fp^ 

NOW. ad. (nil, Saxon.) 1. At this time 9* 
at the time present (Tz/Ze/.). jlf. A link whik 
Ago {Shaktpeare) 3. At out time; at another 
time {Pope). 4. It is sometimes a particle of 
connection : as, if this be true, he is guilty L 
now this is true, therefore he is guilty (R/)gm).' 
6. After this; since things are so {L'Estran.yn. 
6. Now and then ; at one time and another; 
uncertainly {Dry den). 

Now. s. Present niomenf {Cowley). 

NO'WADAYS. ad. In the present age. 

NCPWED. a {noui, French,} Knotted;' 
ill wreathed {Brown). 

■ N< )VVEL (AleKander), dean of St. Paul's in 
the reign of queen Elizabeth, He wrote two 
catec.hiAins, one of which is in Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew. He died in 1G01. 

NOWES. s. (from non, old French.) Tlie 
marriage knot : out of use {Crashaw). 

NOTV HERE. ad. {no and where.) Not in 
any place (7V//o/ron). 

NO' WISE. ad. {no and wise: this is com- 
monly written by ignorant barbarians, noways.) 
Not in any inatiner or degree {Bentley). 

NOX, in fabulous history, one ot the most 
ancient deities among the heathens, daughter 
of Chaos. From her union with her brother 
Erebus she gave birth to the Day and Light. 
Slic was also the mother of the Parem, Hespe- 
ridcs. Dreams, of Discord, Death, Momus, 
Fraud, Ac. She is called by some of the poets 
the nioiher of all things, of gods as well as of 
men, and therefore she was worshipped with 

J ^rcat solemnity by the ancients. She had a 
amous statue in Diana's temple at Ephesus. 
It was usual to offer her a black sheep, as she 
was the mother of the Furies. 

NIEXIOUS. a. Latin,) 1. Hurt- 

ful ; harmful ; baneful {Brown), S- Guilty; 
criminal {Bramhail). 3. Unfavourable; un- 
kindly {Swi/O* 

N O'X 10 USLY. ad. Hurtfully ; perniciously* 
N(PXIOUSNliSS.s. (from m;araa5.) Hurt- 
fulness ; insalubrity {Hammond). 

NOY (William), attorney-general in the 
reign of Charles I. was a native of Cornwall^ 
and educated at Exeter college, Oxford, from 
whence he removed to Lincoln's- inn, where 
he became eminent as a lawyer He was chosen 
to represent the borough of Helston in two 
parliaments, in 'which .he opposed the king’s 
prerogative* In 1631 he was made attorney- 
general, and then endeavoured to stretch the 

S ower of the king as much as he bad before 
one to retrench' it. The project for ship 
mon^ was of fats contrivance, and some other 
tneasores oftqnsive. He died in 1634, 

Noy wat'^uhddnbtediy a great lawyer, and left 
»>me|^ks of reiMitation, particularly a treatise 
of the" principal Orotmds^ud Maxims of the 
Laws of Engidnd, 4to. ^Vhen Noy dkA it 
W!|,s anxiously inquired, ** How will the king 
do for a manjit lo succeed Why «ay 

man',^ said' jt^n Reed, groom pTtiie diamM^ 
fo theyhrl'of £ent, ** may execute, the • 

saya my lord, f* ihou thinkjtet 
tboii enough to 
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itiiiis make me attomey^ceneiil/* 
i^iirith- John* '*ancl 1' would lain see that roan 
who durst say, there is any thing which I' do 
not understand I*' 

'NOYON, an ancient town of France, in 
the department of Oise and Ute province of the 
Isle df France.. It gave birth to the famous 
Galvin ; and was lately an episcopal see. It is 
seated near the Oise, 22 miles N.W. of Sois- 
aons, and 6o N. by E. of Paris. Lon. 3. (5 £. 
Lat. 4Q. 3b N. 

NOZLE. s, (from nore*) The nose} the 
snout ; the end {Arhuih, and Pope.') 

NtJAYIIAS, the Ague-tree ; a name 
stvcii by the I radians to a son of Bamboo canc, 
Uie leaves of which falling into the watcr^ are 
said to impregnate it with' such virtue, that the 
bathing in it afterwards will cure the ague. 
They use also a decoction of ihc leaves to dis- 
solve coagulated blood, giving it internally, and 
at the same time rubbing the bruised part ex- 
ternally with it. It is said that this plant bears 
its flowers only once in its life ; that itJives sixty 
years before tho.se make their appearance ; but 
that when they hemn to show themselves, it 
withers away in aliout a month afterwards ; 
that is, as soon as it has ripened the seed. There 
seems to he something of tiction in the account 
of inanv other particiilar.H relating to this tree 
in the Uortus Malabaricus ; but it seems certain, 
that the length of the stalks, or trunk, must be 
very great ; for in the gallery of Leyden there 
is preserved a cane ot it SB feet long; and 
another not much shorter in the Ashrnolean 
museum at Oxford, an<l which is more than 


and a^^reat many slaves are sent into 
It is divided into several kingdoms, and Uiosh 
best known to the Europeans are Sennar and 
Oongola. 

NUI&'FEROUS. a. {nul^ifer, Lat.J' Bruig<i» 
ingclouds. 

To NU^BILATE'. o. a. (ttubilo, latin.) To 
cloud. ' 

NU'BILE. «. {nuWe, Fr. ; nuhilis, Lat.) 
Marriageable ; fit tor marriage {Prior). 

NUC AMENT, in botany, die same with, 
amciit. Hence nucanientncesc, the name of 
the seventeenth order in Liiuicus*s Fragments 
of a Natural Method. 

N UCA. {nuc7ia.) The hind part or nape of 
the neck. 

NIJ(?ESTA. See Nux MoscHATA. 

NUCPFEROUS. a. («mc« and /ero, Lat.) 
Nut-bearing. 

NU'CLKtJS. 1 . (Latin.) A kernel; any 
thing about which matter is gathered or con- 
globated (IVoociwanl). 

NUCUL7E SAPONARITE. Bacc® Ber- 
mudenses. Soap berries. Bermudas berries. A 
spherical fruit about the size of a cherry, whoso 
cortical part is yellow, glossy, and so trans- 
piirent as to shew the spherical black nut which 
rattles within, and which includes a black ker- 
nel. It is the produce of the sapindus sai>o« 
narta of Linndus. The cortical part has a 
bitter taste, and no smell ; it raises a soapy 
froth with water, and has similar eflects with 
soap in washing, and it is said to be a medicine 
of singular and specific virtue in chlorosis. See 
Sapindus. These berries are now sold for 


eight inches in diameter: yet boih these ap- 
eur to be only parts of the whole trunk, they 
eing nciiilv as large at one end as at the other. 

To N U'BBLE. V. a, properly /o knubble.) 
To bruise with handy cuffs {Ainsworth). 

NUBEi^Uf^A, little cloud, in surgery, 
a term sometimes u.scd for a disease in the eye, 
wherein objects appear as through a cloud or 
mist. The nubecula seems to arise from cer- 
tain gross |>articles detained in the pores of the 
cornea, or swimming in the aqueous humour, 
and thus intercepting the rays of light. Nu- 
becula, or imbcs, is also used for what we 
otherwise call albugo. See Albugo. 

NUBIA, a country of Africa, hounded on 
the N. by Egypt, E. by the Red Sea, S. by 
Alwasinia and Darfoor, and W. by Bornou. 
It is about Goo miles in length, and 450 in 
breadth. The Nile tuns tbrou^ it; on the 
banks of 'which it is fruitful l>ut in other 
places barren, sandy, and destitute of water. 
The' inhabitants make their bread and drink 
of a small round seed called doca, or seff, 
which is a kind of millet. Their houses have 
mud walisi are very low, and covered with 
reeds. The dr^ of 'the ' better sort is a vest 
witbonfaleevei, dhd they have no coverings for 
their^headil, legi^ atid jeet. * The common peo- 
ple a {ueee'of liden ^oth about them, and 
thebhildreA gtf nuite naked. They are a stupid 
debauchedU^ph*,; 4iiit profess to be 
unedaiM. The p^he^pg of the countiy gre 
gold^ dephadUi'ieedii, t^et^aw^ aaqdal^w^ } 


neck iaccs. 

NUDaTION. s. {nudation,Yr. nudo, Lat.) 
The act of making bare or naked. 

NU'DITY. {ftudilS, Fr.; nudus, Lat.) 
Naked parts {Dry den). 

NUDIUSCULE, ill botany, almost or 
rather naked. 

NU'EL. See Newel. 

, NUGA'CITY. s. {nugaxt Latin.) Futility ; 
trifling talk or behaviour. 

Nud ATION. 5. {nugor, Latin.) The act 
or practice of trifling {Bacon). 

NU'GATORY. a. (nuga/ortfir, Lat.) Tri- 
fling ; futile ; insignificant {Bentley). 

NUI'SANCK. 8. {nuisance^ French.) I, 
Something' noxious or oftensive (SouM). 2. 
(In law.)*^ ^mething that incommodes the 
neighbourhood {Kctllewell). 

To NULL. V. a. {nuUuSf Latin.) To annul; 
to annihilate {Milton). 

Null. a. {nullus, Lat.) Void; of no force; 
ineffectual {8w\ft). 

Null* t. Something of no power, or no 
meaning (Bacon)., 

NULLIBFETY. r. (from nullibi, Lat.) 
The state of being nowhere. 

To NU'LLIFY. v. a. (from nullus, Latin.) 
To annul; to make void. 

NU'LLITY. 8. {nulHii, French.) 1. Want 
of force or efficacy {South,). 2. Want of eac^ 
istence (Bacon). 

.NUM A (PompUiua), a celebrated philoscifif 
pherof Cures, who married Tatia, thedwgbter 
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Tatiitt» the kins of the SebtDea^ At the 
death of Romulus, the Romans fixed upon him 
to be their king, and two senators were sent to 
acquaint him with the decisbn. ]Numa at 
first refused'their offer, and was at length with 
difficulty prevailed upon to accept the crown. 
He was not, like Romulus, fond of war, but 
he ap[died himself to tame the ferocity of his 
subjects, to inculcate a reverence for the Deity, 
and to quell their dissentions, by dividing all 
the citizens into different dasses. lie es- 
tablbhed different orders of priests, and en- 
oouraged the report which was spread of his 
paying regular visits to the nymph Egeria, and 
made use of her name to give sanction to the 
lews and institutions which he had introduced. 
He told the Romans that the safety of the em- 
pire depended upon the preservation of the 
sacred aucyle or shield, wnicb, as was gene- 
rally believed, had dremped down from heaven. 
(Vid. ilNCYLE.) He dedicated a temple to 
Janus, which, during his whole reign, re- 
mained shut as a mark of peace and tranquillity 
at Rome, Nunia died after a reign of 43 years, 
in %vhich he had given every possible encou- 
ragement to the useful arts, and in which he 
had cultivated peace, B.C. 673.^ He left be- 
hind one daughter called Poinpilla, who mar- 
ried Numa Marcius, and became the mother 
of Aliens Marti us, the fourth king of Rome. 

MUMANTIA, a town of Spain, near the 
murees of the river Duriiis, celebrated for the 
long war which it maintained against the Ho- 
mans. It was taken by Sci[)io Africaiius, 
RC, 133*' ^ The besieged were at last neces- 
sitated to kill and devour each other, and it is 
said that not even one survived to adorn the 
triumph of the conqueror. The fall of Nu* 
mantia was more glorious than that of Car- 
thage or Corinth, though inferior to them. 
^The conqueror obtained the siriiame of Nu- 
manticus. 

NUMB. a. (benuinen, Saxon.) 1. Torpid; 
chill ; motionless {Shakspeare)^ 2* Producing 
chillness ; benumbing {Shakspeare)^ 

2a Numb. v» a. To make torpid ; to make 
dull of motion or sensation ; to deaden; to stu- 
pify {Shakspedre). 

NU'MBEDNESS. s. (from miwlicd:) Tor- 
por ; ihterriijHion of sensation {fFisrman)^ 

2b NUMBER, a. a, {nomlrer, Fr. numito, 
Latin.) > 1. To count ; U> tell ; to reckon how 
many iKumkers). 2, To reckon as one of the 
same kind (/m.). 

Nu^mbbr? s, (nomlre, Fr. numcrust Lat.) 
l.^The species of quantity by which it is com- 
puted how many {Shaffspeare), 2. Any par- 
ticular aggregate of units, as even or 9 dd 
XSkakspeare), 3., Many; more than «ne 
(^M'rpa). 4* Multituae that may ^ count^ 
Miiion)* 6. Cyoinparative muldtude (Bacon). 

niultUude {Baffonj; ** y. Rar- 
liBmyti pioporuons cdculau4 hy mimaef 

ft. (In 

,g^llidgn|ir.j .In -^e noun is the variation or 
ftf to signify a ttumher 
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units, or thiois of die same kind. (See AbitB« 
MBTic.) Number, says Malcolm, is clthec 
abstmt or applicate : abstract, when referred 
to thinra in ^neral, without attending to their 
particular properties ; and applicate, wheii con- 
sidered as the number of a particular sort b£ 
thinn, as yards, trees, or the like. When parb 
ticufar things are mentioned, there is always 
something more ronsidered than barely their 
numbers ; so that what is true of numoers ia 
the abstract, or when nothing but the number 
of things is cqnsider^^ will not be true wheti 
the question is limited to particular things $ 
for instance, the number two is less than three ; 
yet two yards, is a greater quantity than three 
inches : and the reason is, because regard must 
be had to their different natures as well as 
number, whenever things of a different species 
are considered ; for though we can compare the 
number of such things abstractedly, yet we 
cannot compare them in any applicate sense. 
And this difference is necessaty to be consider- 
ed, becau«^ upon it the true sense, and the pos- 
sibility or impossibility, of some questions de- 
pend. Number is unlimited in respect of in- 
crease ; because wc can never conceive a num- 
ber so great but still there is a greater. Hotv- 
cv^, in respect of decrease it is limited ; unita 
being the first and least number, below which, 
therefore it cannot descend. 

Numbers (Kinds and distinctions of). Ma.* 
thematicians, considering number under a 
great many relations, have established the fol- 
lowing distinctions : 

Broken numbers are the same with fractions* 

Cardinal numliers are those which express 
the quantity of units, as 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. whereas 
ordinal numliers are those which express order, 
as 1st, 2d, 3d, &c. 

Coiiipound number, one divisible by some 
other number besides unity ; as 12, which is 
divisible by 2, 3, 4, and 6. Numbers, as 12 
and 15, which have some comnion measure 
besides unity, are said to be compound numbers 
among themselves.^ 

Cubic number is the product of a square 
nnmber by its root : such is 27, as being the 
product of the square number 9 by its root 3* 
All cubic numbers, whose root is less than 6, 
being divided 1^ 6, the remainder is the root 
itself; thi|sft74*9 leaves the remainders, its 
root; eiO, the cube of 6, being divided by 6, 
leaves no remainrler; 343, the cube 0(7, leaves 
a remainder I, which added to 6, is the cube 
root; and 51ft, the cube of 8, divided by 6, 
leaves a remainder 2, which added to 6, is the 
cube rbpt. Hence the remainders of tile divU 
slobs of, the cubes above 2lh, divided by fi, 
being added to f|, always gives the root of the 
cube iO' divided tall that remainder be 5, and 
coosecmently 11, the cube-root of the number 
diyidiea.. .^But the cubic numbers above thb 
«beii^ divided by ff, there remains nothing, the 
cttbe-rool .being 12.^ Thus the remaindl^rs of 
the bigh^ cubes are to be added m^B'and.nat 
to 6, tuL fbu come to 18, wIm^ m 'remain^r 
of tbft division must be ad|M,'ib if ;' imd 10 lyn 
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iiutiito is ttilrt; Kferred to stHne 
Xiven'unit, a tentarv or three: whereas am 
iiideterininate onci is that referred to uni^ In 
generaC aiid is called quantity. 

. Honiogeneal DOfnber» are those referred to 
the sam^ unit ; as those referred to different 
units are termed hcterogeneal 

Whole nuinbera are oilierwise called in* 
tegps. 

ll^tional number Is one commensurable with 
unity t SLs a number incommensurable with 
unity is termed irritional, or a surd. 

In fhe same manner, a rational whole nuin* 
her is that whereof unity is an aliquot part ; a 
rational broken number, that equal to some ali- 
quot fiarl of unity ; and a rational mixed num- 
ber^ that consisting of a whole number and a 
broken one. 

Even number, that which may be divided 
into two equal parts without any fraction, as 6, 
12, ike. The bum, difference, and product, of 
any number of even nuinuers is always an even 
number. 

An evenly even number is that which may 
be measured or divider], without any remain- 
der, by aiuilher even number, as 4 by 2. 

An unevenly even number, when a number 
may be e(|ually divided by an uneven number, 
as 20 by ft. 

Uneven number, that which exceeds an even 
miinbiT, at least liy umiy, or wbir'h cannot be 
divided into two equal p.iris, as 3, 5, &c. 

The sum or rliff(!rcm.e »»f two .uneven num- 
l)ers makes an even number ; but the fuctnm 
of two uneven ones makes an uneven number. 

If an even number be added to an uneven 
one, or if the one be subtracted from the other, 
in tlie former case the sum, in the latter the 
difference, is an uneven number ; but the fac- 
tum of an even and uneven number is't^en. 

The sum of my even number of uneven num- 
bers is an even number ; and the sum of any 
uneven number of uneven numbers is an un- 
even number. 

^ Primitive or prime numbers are those divi- 
sible only by unity, as A, 7, &c. And prime 
niunbers among iheniselves, are those which 
bave no common measure besides unity, as IS 
and IQ, 

Perfect number, that whose aliquot parts 
added together make the whole number, as 6, 
} the aliquot jiarts of (1 being 3, S, and I ss 
6 ; and those of S8 being 14, 7> S» t, 
Imperfect numbers, those whose aliquot 
parts added together make cither more or less 
than the whold. And these are distinguish^ 
into abundant and defective : an instance in 
the former case is 12, whose aliqiioi pans 6, 4, 
3, 2, 1, make l6; 'and in the latttf case iff, 
whose, aliquot parts 8, 4, 2, and 1, make but 
16 . ^ / 

Plinn nninlier, that arising from the ipuUt- 
plication of tyso numbers, as 6, whirh is the 
product of^3 .by s‘; and these numbers are 
called the sid» of the plane. 

Square number . U' the product of any nam- 
|)er multiplied hy itself ; thus 4, which ii the 
ffictum |iff by U a square nttin(ber«: 


Every square number added to iCIfoof 
an even number. 

: Polygonal or polygenooa numbers, the Siiima 
of hriibitietical progressious beginning with' 
unity ; these, where the common diflmncC iC' 
1, are called triangular numbers; where ffj, 
square numbers; where 3, pentagonal num^ 
bers; where 4, liex«*ignnal numbers ; where 6^' 
heutagonal numbers, &c. 

^ramidal numbers, the sums of {mlygonoua 
nntiibcrs, collected after the same mapuer ad 
the polygons themselves, and not galitered outr 
of arithmetical progressions, are called tirst py« 
rainidal numbers ; the first of the pyraniuiatt- 
are called second pyrattiidals, &c. 

If they arise oiit"or triangular numbers, thetr 
are called triangular pyramidal numbers ; if 
out of jientagons, first pentagonal pyraioidals. ^ 
From the manner of summing up poly^ 
gonal numbers, it is easy to conceive how 
the prime pyramidal numbers are found, eie, 
(<i— -(ff— expresses all the prima 
0 

pyramidals. 

The li umber nine has a very curious proper- 
ty, its products always composing either Q or. 
some lesser product of It. We have already^ 

f ;Iven an account of tins, with the examplec 
roni 11 lime, under the article Nine ; and we 
need not repeal them. Did our limits permit 
us, we could in.stance in a variety of other pro-* 
perties numbers both curbius and surprising. 
Such speculations arc indeed by some men con- 
sidered as trifling and useless: nut perhaps they 
judge too hastily ; for few employments ard 
more innocent, none more ingenious, nor, tvf 
those who have a taste forlnem, more amus- 
ing. For more on this subject we refer tff 
Hutton's edition of Montucla's Recreations, 
vol, I. I.egenf1re's Essay on the Theory of 
Numbers, Gauss's A ri th metical Resea rches, and* 
Barlow'sTreatise on the Properties of Numbers. 
Number (Golden). See'CHRONOLOcy. 
Numbers, in poetry, oratory, &c. arc cer- 
tain measures, proportions, nr cadences, which 
render a verse, period, or song, agreeable to the 
ear. 

Poetical numbers consist in a certain harmo- 
ny, in the order, quantities. See, of the feet and 
syllables, which make the piece musical to the 
ear, and fit for singing, for which all the versea 
of the ancients were intended. (See Poetry.) 
It is of these numbers Virgil s|)caks in hts ninth. 
Eclogue, when he makes Lycidfis say, Nunte>^ 
ros memini, ri verba teverem ; meaning, tbat^ 
although he had forgot ihe words of the ver^, 
yet he remembered the feet and measure of 
which they were composed. 

^ Rhetorieal or prosaic numbers are a sort of 
simple hnafiectcdr harmony, less glaring than 
that of verse, bat such as is perceived and af- 
fects the mind with pleasure. The numbers 
are that by which the style is skid to be easy, 
free, round, flowing, Bpc. Numbers are things 
absolutely necessary in ell writing, and creu m 
all speech. Hence Aristbtle, Tally', Quintile# 
&c. laydown abundance of rules as to the bEMt 
manner of intermixing daciyles, apuitfees^ 
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anapMt9» Jrc. ia order to have die humbtrs 
perfect. 

Numbers (Book of)^ Jhe loMrtb book of 
the Pentateuch, taking its dmoniination from 
its numbering the families of Israel. A consi- 
derable Mrt of this book is historical, relating 
to several remarkable passages in the Israelites 
inarch throi^ the wilderness, h contains a 
distinct relation of their several movements 
from one place to another, or their two and 
forty 8ta|t*^a ' through the wilderness, ami many 
other thiD{^, whereby we are instructed in some 
of the weightiest truths that have immediate 
reference to God and his providence in the 
wprld* But the greatest part of this book is 
•pent in enumerating those laws and ordi* 
nances, whether civil or ceremonial, which 
were given by God, but not mention^ before 
in the preceding books. 

NU^ifiBRER. (from mmher.) He who 
numbers. 

NU^MBERLESS. a. (from number.) In* 
numerable \ more than can be reckoned. 

NU'MBLES. s. {Mmhlcs,Vx^) The entrails 
of a deer {Bailey), 

NU'MBNESS. j. (from numl.) Torpor j 
deadness ; stupefaction {Milton). 

NUMbliLiE, in Roman antiquity, instm- 
snents of punishment, in wliich the feet and 
the neck of the culprit were fastened in the 
^ost uneasy posture imaginable. 

NUMENIA, or Neomeki a, a festival ob- 
served by the Greeks at the beginning of every 
lunar roonli^ in honour of all the gods, butes- 
pecially of^ApoIlo, or the sun, who is justly 
deeineu the author of light, and of whatever 
distinction is madeiNi the months, seasons, days, 
and nights. The demigods, as well as the he- 
roes of the ancients, were honoured and invok- 
ed in the festival. 

NUMENllJS, a philosopher who supposed 
that Chaos, from which the world was created, 
was animated bjkan evil ami maleficent tpul. 
He lived in the second century. 

NU'MERABLE. a. {numeralilh, Latin.) 
Capable to be nninbercd. 

NU'MERAL. o. {numeral, French.) Re- 
lating to number } consisting of number 

Numeral characters. SceCuARAc- 
TERa* ^ 

Nuubral figures. The aniiqul^ of 
these in England has, for several reasons, bean 
supposed as high as the, eleventh ccntuiy; in 
France about the middle of the tenth centuiy $ 
hai|inK been introduced into both countries 
from Spaioi where they had been brought by 
ihe^Moora or Saracens. See Wallis’s Algebra, 

9i 9ce* and p« lad of the.addjtions at the end 
^ the sanies See also Philos, Trans, nuitdb. 

i^l^Acmdous fact that the hni^bi^tbe 
are divided into Wiifs/hdn- 
" &c. as among Europeans, 

ae .^to.iiiake qse of arc easily compre- 
eiEanpte : 

» 

rJoMm • *0 
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Catteekaw eatoodoo B& 

Catteekaw cawha 4o 

Catteekaw cadeemu 50 

Catteekaw cohooiioo • • • • 60 

Catteekaw caheeuxi 70 

Catteekaw cawarruo bO 

Catteekaw caheewha gO 

Catteekaw caraw 100 

Caruarow irOO' 

Catraorow-*-*, 300 

Cawurow 400 

Careemarow • • • 

Caoinarow»«t*> 6(H> 

Cawitarow 700 

Cawarorow 800 

Cahiwoorow • • qOO 

Camanuo*** luuo 

Caruo manno so(X> 

Catroomanno 3000 

Cawu manno 4000 

Careema manno 5000 

Caona manno • • • • 60OO 

Cawita manno 7000 

Cawaro manno 8000 

Cahiv/00 manno* ^000 

Catiimee lOOOO 

Numeral letters, those letters of die 
alphabet that are commonly used for figures or 
Dumbera, as 1, V, X, L, C, D, M. 

Numbers were by the Jews, as well as the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, expressed by let- 
ters of the alphabet ; hence wc may conceive 
how imperfect and limited their arithmetic 
was, because the letters could not be arranged 
ill a series, or in different lines, conveniently 
enough for the purposes of ready calculation. 
The invention of the cypher, or arithmetical 
figures, which we now make use of, has given 
us a vuy great advantage over the ancients iik 
this resect. 

MaiiKiiid, we may reasonably suppose, first 
reckoned by their fingers, which they might 
indeed do in a variety of ways. From this di- 
gital arithmetic, very probably, is owing the 
number 10, which constitutes the whole set<^ 
arithmetical figures. 

The IctteiB chiefly employed by the Romane 
to express numbers were, M, for 1000; D,for 
500; C, for L, for 50; V, for 6 ; X, 
for )0; and for 1.— .M probably signified 
1000, because it is the initial ^of ml/e ; D 
stands for 500, b^use it is mille ; 

C signifies lOO, as being the first letter of the 
worn eenfum ; L stands for 50, because it is 
the half of C, having formerly ton wrote thus 
C ; V signtto tosuse V is the fifth vowel ; 

X tmto iior to, toause i|;.^ntiuns ^ or V m 

a doable form > 1 stands for one, because it is 
thefiEtt ltornffotitunf.* These however are 
fiineffal derlvatumt. 

. NU'Ml^ALLY.od.ffram Rdmsra/.} Ac- 
cording to number (Broufn). 

N E^ RY • k. (nufarriff » LatioO Be- 

longing to a certain number {Ayl\0yi > 
NUMERATION, 1 . 

iitosraffoy Latin.) i. The art of numtoiiMt 
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iL»cke)n S. Number contained (Brown }, . 3» 
The rule of arithinetfc which teaches the nota- 
tion of nambnrs, and method of reading nuih* 
bars, regularly noted. ^ 

In Mr. Southey*s History of Brazil weaife 
informed that the Orinoco tribes count as far 
a»,.(ive, then proceed to five-one^ five- two, as 
far as two fives, and so on to four fives. This 
is digitary numeration. It is remarkable how 
far the Achaguas carry it : with them, abacaje 
means five, and the fingers of one band; tucha- 
snacaje, ten, or all the lingers} abacatakay, 
twenty, or all the fingers and iocs ; incha ma- 
tacacay, forty, or two persons complement; 
and so, says Gumilla (c. 48), they can go on 
to 8000, 6000, and 10,000 fingers, in a jargon, 
which by dint of labour and attention may be 
understood at last. 

Herrera (4. 10. 4.) describes a curious mode 
of arithmetic in Yucatan. They count, he 
says, by fives till they come to twenty, and 
then by twenties as far as a hundred, then to 
400, and then to 8000, and from thence to in- 
finity. This numerati<m, which is not very 
clearly explained by Herrera, is founded on 
fives for small numbers ; scores and five-scores 
for 100 ; then for larger numbers tliey use 
twenties as we use tens : thus 80 times 20 is 
400, 20 times 400 is 800<S and so on. ** A 
friend of mine,** says Mr. Southey, ‘M>etter ac- 
quainted with such subjects than 1 am, tells 
me, it is the only specimen he h:\a met with of 
vigesimal numeration. Our score is the near- 
est similitude.** See Numeral and Scale. 

NUMERATOR, of a fraction, is the num- 
ber which shuvvs how many of those parts, 
which the integer is supposed to be divided 
into, arc denoted by the fraction. And, in the 
notation the numerator is set over the denomi- 
nator, or number that shows into how many 
parts the integer is divided, in the Aactioo. 
So, ex. gr. i denotes three-fourths, or 3 parts 
out of 4 ; where 3 is the numerator, and 4 the 
denominator. 

NUMERANUS (M. Aurelius,) a son of 
the emperor Carus. He accompanied his fa- 
ther into the east with the title of Csesar, and 
at his death he succeeded him with his brother 
Carinus, B, C. 282. His reign was short. 
Eight months after his father*s death he was 
murdered in his litter by his fether-in-law Ar- 
vms A per, Vvha accompanied hkn in an exn^ 
dition, Nmnerianus has been admired for nis 
leamins; as well as bU moderation. He was 
naturailyan eloqosnt Speaker, and in poetry be 
was inferior to no writer of his age. 

NUME'RICAL. a. (from nunwrus, Ijaiin.) 
1. Numeral; denoting number (hockf), 2, 
Tho same tibt only in kind or Spedies, but 
number tSonlk}, . 

mUmiGALLY. ad, (from numerical.) 
Witii leMpert to sameness in number (Boyie). 

NU^MERl^, t. (from nunterus, Latin.) 
One that deals in numbers (Brcicn), 

, N U MERO^lTY,. a. { from numerosus, Lat) 
1. Numbei^; statgef beinff numerous {Brown), 
tbfmaayi natheroas flow. 
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NUMEROUS, a. (miinmjtff, Latio}< l« 
Containing many; coustscing of thsihy;*^' 
fewi many {H^aller), 2. Harmonious; e0fl« 
sisting bf ^rts rightly numbered ; melodibtts; 
musical (Drvden)i 

NU>MKROUSNESS. s. (from nuutmut.) 
1« The quality of being numerous. 2. Mar^* 
mony; musicalness (Dry den). 

NUMIDI A, an ancient kingdom of Africa, 
bounded on the north by the Mediterranean 
Soa ; oil the south by Gaetulia, or part of Li- 
bya Interior ; on the west by the Mulucha, a 
river which separated it from Mauritania ; and 
on the east by the Tusca, another river which 
bounded, it in common with Africa Propria. 
Dr. Shaw has rendered it probable, that the 
river which formerly went under the denomi- 
nations of Malva, Malvana, Mulucha, and 
Molochath, is the same with that now called 
Mullooiah by the Algerines; in which case, 
the kingdom of Numidia must have extended 
upurards of 500 miles in length : its breadth, 
however, cannot be so well ascertained; but 
supposing it to have been the same with that ' 
of die present kingdom of Algiers, in the 
narrowest part it must have been at feast 
40 miles broad, and in the widest upwards of 
100 . 

This country included two districts one in- 
habited by the Massy li, and the other by the 
M>)saesyli ; the latter being also called in after 
times Mautiiania Cmsariensis, and the former 
N umidia l^pria. The county of the Massy- 
li, or, as some cal) it. Terra Metagonitis, was 
separated from the proper territory.^ Carthage 
by its eastern boundary the river Tusca, and 
from the kingdom of the Masscsyli, or Mauri- 
tania CassaricDsis, by the river Anipsaga. It 
seems to correspond with that pari of the pro- 
vince of Conslantina lying between the Zaine 
and the Wed al Kibeer, which is above 130 
miles long, and more than 100 broad. The 
sea-coast of this province is for the most part 
mountainous and rocky, answering to the ap- 
pellation given to it by Abulfeda, viz. £1 1^- 
waa, the nigh, or lofty. It is far from being 
ual in extent to the ancient country of the 
asacsyli ; which, Strains informs iis, was yet 
inferior to the country of the Massyli. 1 Is ca- 
pital was Cirta, a place of very considerable 
note among the ancients. 

Numidia. Pintado. Guinea-hen. In zoo^ 
1c^, a genus of tho class aves, order j^alltnse. 
Bill slrongf, short, the base covered with a ca- 
runcttlate cere receiving the nostrils; head 
horned, with a compressed coloured callus'; 
tail ^ort, bending down; body speckled. Four 
spe^, of which N. meleagris, or oobimon 
Giiinea^hen, it the only one worth mihdtely 
descttbii%. This- » specifically ebaraeterised 
by having’ double caruncles at the gape, and 
being without: gidar fold. There are two 
other varletfes ode with the breast white, the 
other with the body entirely white. The bill 
IS of a reddisfti bom-colour, head blue, :^ 
crown with a conic, compressed, blue»h-red 
protuberance; upper pkrt of the neck blucisliF 
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Csb» almost naked ; .lower part feathered, verg- 
ing to a violet hue $ body black, with round 
white -spqts; le(p grey- brown. It, inhabits 
Africa, and is domesticated in most parts of 
Kuropoi twenty-tm iiiehea long; makes a 
harsh unnleasant ciy ; ahd is noisy, rcsihw, 
and turbulent ; conunually moving from plaee 
to place, and domineering over the whole poul- 
try yard. .The turkies, though twice its siae, 
are in continual apprehension irotn its petu- 
lance. So Quick are its motions, that these 
large unwieldy birds may receive twenty strokes 
from it, before they have put themselves into a 
posture of defence. It seems to hare the same 
mode^ of lighting^ that Sallust ascribes to the 
Kutnidian cavalry : their charra was brisk, but 
,>cc<»ular; upon resistance they turned their 
JbacKs, but in a moment wheeled about, and 
fell again upon the enemy. This «nus seems, 
in many resects, to resemble tne common 
poultij. ^ Like them, it scratches the ground, 
and goes in large flocks, feeding its yotma, and 
Dointing out their food. In the Cape A^rd is- 
lands several hundreds are sometitne^ seen to- 
gether, where the inhabitants pursue them 
with dogs 3 and, as their flight is heavy, when- 
ever they are run down, they are easily killed 
with poles. The male and female so nearly 
resemble each other, that they can hardly be 
distinguished : the only difference is, that the 
wattles, which are blue in the former, are in- 
clining to red in the latter. 

, Pintados were originally from Africa, and 
ware known to the ancients by the name of 
^umidian ^lens. They are named at present, 
in differerti countries of Europe, from tWt dis- 
trict of Africa from which they are brought. 
They are more frequently domesticated in those 
countries that border on the Mediterranean 
than with ^ ; and into these were, probably, 
more early introduced, from their vicinity to 
Africa, throughout which they have been fong 
universally spread. ^ In our northern climate 
they are ncitncr.fertile, nor easily reared ; and 
are rather k^t for show than for use. It ap- 
pears from Edwards, that they were very rare 
ID England liefbre the commcacement of the 
present <»ntury. 

The pintado was known to the ancients at a 
yery early period, and is mentioned by Aristotle 
under the name of melea^s, in his Hisiory of 
Atvimals. Varro, Pliny,. and Columella, suc- 
cessively describe bird, of which there were 
.thpQ discovered two species, as they supposed | 
ope .with red ipar uncles, and the other with blue. 
Jt.^has since, however, been asceruiued, that 
difference of colour characterises, as we 
have .already observed, the male and female of 
Jlhe^saine sjMcies. 

At.Jlome die pintado lyas reckoned a rare 
Alfilf ^pnd reared.wilh.graat care. It seems to 
, become entirely estinct tu Eu- 

Upon the downfell of the Western em- 
no mention inade of it by 
Wjvr.dnrmg the dark, till the Eum- 
to. frequent the ,qoa 8 ts 
Krom that 

utter ly 1^9 again nbt only been spieail over 


Eiiropc, but trana^xirted into Amarie^ wbam 
varieties of climate and food haveproflucfd such 
alterations in its external form, tnat naiuratisto 
have mistaken it for a new species. M. Bna- 
son regards as a distinct race the white-breast- 
ed pintado of Jamaica ; while Matogrove, with 
moie justice, makes a different species ol it : the 
tribe comprises those hooped birds that are seen 
at Sierra Leona, which have a membianeous 
collar of a bluebh colour around their necks. 

The pintado is nearly of the same degree of 
fertility as the common hen ; but in inis re- 
spect varies much according to climate, being 
very sensible of cold. In the Islt of France, 
where these birds are wild, they lay only from 
eight to twelve eggs ; while those of St.fDo- 
mingo, in a domestic state, lay from an hundred 
to an hundred and fifty. 'Iney are very diffi- 
cult to rear in northern countries ; but their 
flesh is a very delicate food. A hybrid race has 
been produced between these birds and our 
common poultry, but, as usual, ijt appears in- 
capable ol re-production. 

NUMISMATOGRAPHIA, a term used 
for the description and knowledge of ancient 
coins and medals, whether of gold, silver, or 
brass. See Coins and Medals. 

NUMITOU, the son of Procas king of Al- 
ba, and the brother of Amulius^ Procas before 
his death made him and Amulius joint heirs to 
the crown, on condition of their reigning an- 
nually by turns : but Amiiiins, on getting pos- 
session of the throne, excluded Numitor, whose 
son Laiisus he ordered to put to death, and 
obliged Rhea Sylvia, Nmnitor’sonly daughter, 
to become a vestal. This princess becoming 
pregnant, declared that she was with child by 
the god Mars ; and afterwards brought fortri 
Rhemiis and Romulus, who at Icn^h killed 
Amuitus, and restored Numitor to the throne, 
754 B. C. See Rhemus and Romulus. 

NU'MMARY. a. (from nummus^ Lat.) Re- 
lating to mon^ (Arbuthnoi), 

NU^MMULAR. 0. Jjatin.) 

Relating to money. 

NUMMULARIA. {nummulana^ Fr. from 
numiiittf, money ; so called because its leaves 
m roui^ and of the size of the old silver two- 
^nce.) Herundinaria. Moo^wort. This 
plant, lysimachia num malaria of Liondus, is 
very common Ui our ditches. It was formerly 
aceptmted vulnerary; it possesses antiscorbutic 
and restringent qualities. See Lysim a bi a. 

NU'MS&UlX. $. (fitim 6 and skull) ^ I A 
dullard ; a dunce j a dolt ; a blockhead {Ar* 
huthmt and Pope)* S* The head. In bur- 
lesque (Prior). 

^ numskull) 

Dull stupid I doltish (Arhuihnoi), 

a wonian, in several catholic ,eouQ- 
triesn who cfeyqtes hcfselfr in a cloister or pun- 
,nw:y, to a reltgipMS the article M on k .) 

There were wom^ in the ancient Christian 
cfnircb wlm made publ'c mfessioo of fir- 
mnity .befo^ monasiic life was koowa in 
^0 world, u appears from the writings of 
Cypriah anil Tertullian. These, for distioe- 
tm's sake, pie sontotimes qaUed e^toiaiitjif 4 
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tttd conmioaly Inrolled in iihn 
canon or matricula of the .church* They dif- 
'"fered from the monastic virgins chiefly in this, 
that they lived privately in their father's houaest 
^vhereas the others lived in communities : but 
ihetr profession of vir^nity was not so strict 
as to make it criminal in them to marry after- 
wards, if thf^ thought (it. As to tho con- 
aecratioii of virgins, it had some things peculiar 
ih it t it was usually performed publicly in the 
church by the bishop. The virgin made a pub- 
lic profession of her resoliuion, and then the 
bishop put upon her the accustomed habit of 
sacred virgins. One part of this habit was a 
veil, called the sacrum velamen ; another was 
aliind of mitre or coronet worn upon the head. 
At present, when a woman is to be made a 
nun, the habit, veil, and ring of the candidate 
are carried to the altar; and she herself, ac- 
companied by her nearest relations, is con- 
ducted to the bishop, who, afler^ mass and an 
anthem (the subject of which is, that she 
ought to have l\cr lamp lighted, because the 
bridegroom is coming to meet her)," pro- 
nounces the benediction: then she rises up, 
and the bishop consecrates the new habit, 
aprinkling it with holy water. When the 
candidate has put on her religious habit, she 
presents herself before the bishop, and sings, 
on her knees, Ancilla Christi sum, &c. ; then 
she receives the veil, and afterwanls the ring, 

S ' which she is married to Christ ; and lastly, 
e crown of virginity. When she is crowned, 
an anathema is denounced against all who 
shall attempt to make her break her vows. 

Nun, or VtED de Nun, a province in 
the south part of the kingdom of Sus. The 
emperor of Morocco arrogates to himself the 
sovereign^, but his real authority is extremely 
feeble. This desert province is inhabited by 
different tribes of Arabs, whose camps are 
scattered over such interior parts of the country 
as are capable of cultivation. It has a river of 
the same name, which enters the Atlantic on 
the north side of Cape Non. 

NU'NCHION. s. A piece of victuals eaten 
between mejils {Hudilraa). 

NU^NCIATURE. r* (from fiunctb, Latin.) 
The office of a nuncio. 

NUNCIO, r. (ItaHan ; from nuncius, Lat.) 
1 . A inessenger; one that brings tiding 
iSkakspeare}^ 2. A spiritual envoy from the 
pope Catlerlnery). 

NUNCUPATIVE. NuNCuPA^TOav. 
n. imiftcupatui, Lat. nuncupa^, French.) 1. 
Publicly or solemnly declaratory. 9. Verbally 
pronounced. 

NUNDINA, a goddess whom the Romans 
invoked when they named their children. This 
hkppened the ninth day of their Mrth| whence 
the namleF of the goddess Nonarllb. 

NUNDYSROOG, a town and fortes of 
'Hindustan, Capital of a considerable district, in 
■Mysore. It is nuift on the summit of a moun- 
talti, 1700 feet in height, the greater part in- 
aecessible; butivas besie^ ntSi taken bf the 
* ^English, ' under lord Cornwallis, in -It 
iiorris of$eriegapa«am. 


NUNEATON, a town ini WaHvidIdihe. 
with a market on Saturday, and maftuAcltortss 
of woollen cloth and ribands, it was Ibrtiieriy 
notedior its nunnery, and is seated on the river 
Anker, nine miles N. by £. of Coventiy, and 
gS N.W. of London. 

NUNNERY, a house or convent fotr the 
ieeepiion of female religious, who retire from 
the world under a vow. See Nun. 

NUNNIA, the name given by the Greek 
to the song or melody used Tiy nurses ; aluUahy. 

NU'FTIAL. a. (nup/m/,’Fiench; nuptial, 
Latin.) Pettaining to marriage ; constituting 
marriage ; used in marriage {Dryden), 

NU'PTIALS. f. (nupitm, Lat.) Marriage. 

NURENBERG, a city of Franconia (late- 
ly imperial), capital of a territory of the same 
name, with a university. It is six miles in 
circumference, surrounded by high walls, 
flanked with 3f>6 towers: and through the 
middle of it flows the river Pegnitz, over 
whidi are six stone bridges, and several of 
wcKxl. The inhabitants, estimated at 30,000, 
are very industrious, and the IxKt workmen in 
arts : their maps and prints are in high esteem, 
as well as their musical and mathematical in- 
struments ; nor are they less curious in clock- 
work, and in the several manufactures of iron, 
steel, ivory, wood, and alabaster. The best 
toys are made here, which are commonly 
known in England by the name of Dutch toys. 
Here is a famous academy for painting, an 
anatomical theatre, and a public library. The 
ancient castle or palace is still standuig at the 
extremity of the city ; and the arsenal is om 
of the best in Germany. The honses are built 
of freestone, and are four or five stories high. 
Though the religion is the Lutheran, me 
church of the Holy Ghost has a variety of 
relics; as also the imperial crown*, sceptre, &c. 
the sword of St. Maurice; and the gloves, 
slippers, and hereditary crown of emperor 
Rodolph II. No Jews are suffered to lodge 
a single night here; nor ean they enter the 
city without paying a certain tax. Nurenberg 
has obtained a considerable territory, 100 miles 
in circumference, in which are two large 
forests. In 1807, by the treaty of Tilsit, it 
was given to Bavaria. It is 06 miles N. by 
W. of Munich, and 950 W.N.W. of Vienna. 
Lon. 11.4 E. Lat. 49. 97 N. 

NURSE. #• (nourrice. Fr.) I. A woman 
that has the care of another's child (RoleigA). 
9. , A woman that has care of a sick person 
IShaktpeare), 3. One who breeds, educates, 
or protects iShakspeare). 4. An old woman, 
in coattmpt {Blackmore), 5. The state >pf 
being nuned iCieaveland). 6. In composition, 
any thing that supplies food iWaliwuy. ^ 

5fb NpitsE. ». a. (noarrir, French.) 1. 
To bring-up any thing TOung {JUfydttfil), 9. 
To bring i»p a child not one's own {JBsodut)> 

3. To' f^ j to feei^p; to maintain (Jifdiion). 

4. To tend the sicK. ,6. To pamper; to fo- 
ment; to«iteDiirage. 

NlfRSEB. (frommim.) 1. One that 
nurses : noVQitd:(£biiili^ea»tr}. *9. A promoter) 
afomtatBr* 
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KUHSERY. 9^ (^rom nurie,) i. ^Fhe act 
•r office of nursing (5Aa/fr9pear#)i S. 'fhat 
wiiich is the object of a fiurao's care {Milton). 
3. A nlantation of yOOng tfees to be trans- 
planted to other, groutid {Adduon). 4. Ptace 
where young chitdrCn are nursed and brought 
up (Bacon) ^ 5, The place or state where any 
thing is fostered or brouglitup (Shakspeare). 

Mursbky, -in gardening, a portion of 
ground set apart for propagating and raising 
various sorts of trees, shrubs, and herbaceous 
plapts to proper iitates of growth for supplying 
gardens, prcnards^ plantations, and outer de- 
liurtmedts of horticulture. 

In thb dtstribution^ipf the different sorts in 
the nursery grounds; eveiy sort should he kept 
separate : the fruit-trees, forest-trees, ire. oc- 
copying a space not remote from each other f 
the shrub kinds ranged in the vicinity ; and 
'suitable plots being allotted to the herbaceous 
perennials and tender plants, defended with 
yew, privet liedges, or a reed fence, in which 
may also be set such plants in pots as arC a 
little tender while young, and require oc- 
casional shelter from frost, but not so tender as 
to need being housed like green-house plants. 
And in such places frames of various sizes 
maybe placed, either to be covered occasionally 
with glass lights or with mats, to contain 
many of the more choice tender kinds in pots, 
be nursed a year or two or even . longer, 
with occasional shelter, till gradually hardened 
to bear the open air. 

The arran^ment of all the sorts in the open 
grounds should always be in lines or nursery 
rows, the fruit-stocKs, &c. fur grafting and 
budding upon being placed two feet asunder 
when for dwarfs, and for standards two feet 
and a half, and a foot and a half in the lines. 
But, as afief being graftcyi and budded thtw 
become fruit-tre^, &e. whenever it is intend- 
ed they should stand till they hare grown to a 
hitge size, the width of a yanl should be al- 
lowed between the different rows. Forest-trees 
fhonld also he placed in rows from two' to three 
feet asunder, and half that distance in the 
lines, varying ,the distance Ixith ww, accord- 
ing to the time they are to stand. The shrubs , 
may be placed in rows about two feet asunder, 

’ arid from fift^n to eighteen inches distant in 
each line. And the herbaceous plants may be 
generally disposed in four-feet-wide beds, or 
larger borders, in rows or distances from six to 
twelve or eighteen inches asunder, accutdtog 
to their nature of growth and the time they 
are to stand or remain in them. By which 
mode of arrangement a great number of plants 
will be mcludeci within a narrow compass, yet. 

' die Sompass will be sufficient, as they are only 
to rcunain for a short period ; and they will 
dsoibeveby be kept more readily under proper 
mndatton. 

' In . poblie grounds of this sort many kjods of 
•eieillMlIptreiss'and shrubs are plantcrf^^outofteh 
' *lw>se now 

iWHi a view of husbanding 

the life bfet advantige, but’ by. 

to enoqprage the different 


stems to shoot more directly upwards, 
prevent their expanding themselves' much sn 
any direct^ but at the fop. Thus especially 
are many sorts of ever-greens of dow growth 
during me first year or two managed and ai^ 
ranged, such as pine-trees, firs, and larches. 
Ibese the nursery-gardeners often prick out 
from the semina^, .first into four-feet-widc 
beds in rows lengthways, six inches asunder $ 
and after having allowed them one' or two 
years growth here, they transplant them in 
rows a foot asunder ; and a year or two after 
0ve them another and final transplantation 
in the nursery, in - rows two or three feet 
asunder as above. These different tninsplank- 
ings encourage the roots to branch out into 
many horizontal fibres, and prepare them bet- 
ter for their ultimate destination. 

Sometimes these various plants are pricked 
out by dibble, after beii^ reared as above ; in 
other rases they are put in by the 8|)ade, either 
by trenches, slitting in, trenching, or holing; 
while several are drilled in by a drill or hoe, 
according to the kinds. ^ 

In a nursery designed altogether for fruit- 
trees, the following rules are to be observed : 
1. That the soil should not be better than that 
in which the trees are to be planted out for 
good. 2. That it ought to be fresh, and not 
such as has been already worn out by trees, or 
other large growing plants. 3 . 1 1 ougn t neither 
to be too wet nor too dry, but rather of a 
middling nature ; though of the two extremes, 

' dry is to be preferred ; because, though ircea 
in such a soil do not make so great a progre^, 
yet they are generally sounder, and more dis- 
imsecl to fruitPuhiess. 4. It must be inclosed 
tn such a manner that neither cattle nor vermin 
may enter; and so as particularly to exclude 
hares and rabbits, which, when the ground is 
covered with snow, are great destroyers of 

a trees. 5. The ground being inclosed 
be carefully trenched about two feet 
deep ; this should be done in August; that it 
may be ready for receiving young stocks at the 
season for 'planting, which is commonly about 
the beginning of October : in trenchmg the 
mound you must be careful to cleanse it from 
the roots of all noxious weeds. €: Thi^ season 
being come for planting, level down the 
tren^es as eq^ite possible ; ami then lay out 
the gmund into quarters, which may he laid 
out in beds for a seminaiy, in. whfeh you may 
tow the needs or stones of fruit. 7- And hav- 
ing provided yourself with stocks, the next 
year proceed to tfansjfiantthem in the follow- 
ing manner ; draw n ' line across the ground 
intended to be planted* and open a number of 
trenches exactly straight t then uke the stoiAa 
out of ^ isecd-beds; in doing which^. you 
should raise tbe.gmiitra With a spade, in qr^ 
to prcMffve the roots as entire at possible; 
’prime off the very small fibres, amt if there'll 
any that haveT a ' tendency to roOt directly 
downwards, such roots should he shorteoeo* . 
Then plant them in the trenches. If tbdy are 
designed for standai;ds, in rti^ three feet aid 
' ft Of fonr feet, from each other«.iiftd ft^feiot 
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find .a half distant in the tows; bnt if fof 
dwarfs, three feet row froin row, and one foot, 
in ihe roWj,' wQl jbe a suiEcicnt distance. These 
plants should hv no means be headed, 6r pron* 
ed at top, wtucji will weaken them, and cause 
then> to proiliice lateral branches. If the win* 
ter should prove very cold, lay some mulch on 
the surface of the ground near their roots, tak* 
ing care not to let it lie too thick near the 
steins of the plants, and to remove it as soon as 
the frost is over. In the summer season de* 
siroy the weeds, and dig up the ground every 
spring between the rows. The second year 
after planting, such of the stocks as are design- 
ed for dwarfs wilt be fit to bud; but those that 
are designed for standards should be suflered to 
mow five or six feet high before they are budr 
ded or grafted ; for the niunncr of doing which, 
see Grafting. 

As to timber trees, Mr. Miller advises those 
gentlemen who would have plantations in 
parks, woods, &c. to make nurseries upon the 
ground intended for planting, whore a sufficient 
number pfUie trees may be left standing, after, 
the others have been drawn out to plant in 
other places. 

The ground intended for the flower-nursery 
should be well situated to the sun, and defended 
from strong winds by plantations of tree-s or 
by buildings. 'Fhe soil also should be fight 
and dry, especially for bulbous- rooted flowers; 
for in this nursery the offsets of all bulbous- 
rooted flowers should be planted, and remain 
there till they become blowing roots, when 
they should be removed into the pleasure-gar- 
den, and plaiUeti cither in beds or borders, ac- 
cording to the goodness of the flowers. These 
flowers may also be raised in the nurseiy from 
seed. Tlie seedling auriculas, polyanthuses, 
ranunculuses, anemonics, carnations, &c. 
should be raised in this nursery, where they 
should be preserved till they have flowered, 
wlien all those should be marked that arc 
worthy of being transplanted into the flower- 
garden: this should be done in their pro()er 
seasons ; for all these seedling flowers ought 
not indiscriminately to be exposed to public 
view in the pleasure-garden, because it always 
happens, that there are great numbers Of ordi- 
nary flowers procluced among them, which will 
fhere make but an indiflereut appearance. 

NU'llSLlNG. r. (from «wrw.) One nui^ 

up; a fondling (iDryt/cn)., 

N U'HTURE. s. (contracted {tommurriturtt^ 
French.) i. Food; diet. (Afii/ton). 2, Edu- 
cation; institution (/Spenser),, 

Nu^rturb* u. a. (from the noun.) 1. 
To educate; to train; to bring up Ofmon), 
2. To nnrft^ Up; to bring by care and food to 
inatueity CBcnOetf), 

NUflANOE. See Nuisance. 

NU.SSERj^UBy a town of Hindustan, 
capital of a cpnntry of the same name, in the 
province of Sip^ It ia situate on the Sinde, 
Afl milea N.£; or Taisa. Lon. 68. 22 £. XaU 
25 |8 N. 

Toibiidlej 

voL.]iia. ■ s 
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NUT\ (niAT.) A seed cotjpred with:* Adi. 
Extending not only to mits; domniopiy io' 
call^, but to the aquMro, and all stono^fruits. 

Nut-treb. SeeCoRYLUs, 

Nut (Cocoa), The fruit of the cocos nuci«- 
fera of IJnn^us. ’Within the nut is found u < 
kernel, as pleasant as an almond, and also a 
lar^e quantity' of liquor icsmibling iniUc, 
which the Indlins greedily chink before- flic 
fruit is ripe, it being then ple.-isaiit, but wlwn 
the nut IB matured the liquor becomes sour. 
Some full grown nuts will contain ji pint or 
more of this milk, the frequent drinking qf 



Wafer was at a small island in the South Sea, 
where the tree grew in plenty, some of his 
men were so delighted wiiJi it, that at parting 
they were resolved to drink tlieir fill, which 
they did ; but their appetites had like to have 
cost them their lives, for though, the^ were not 
drunk, yet they were so chilled and benumbed,' 
that they could not stand, and were obliged lo 
be carried aboard hy those who had more pru- 
dence than themselves, .irid it was many days 
before they recovered. The shells of these nuts 
being hard, and capable of receiving a pofisli^ 
arc often cut transversely, when, being mount- 
ed on stands, and having their edges silvered or 
gilt, or otherwise ornuinented, they serve the 
purpose of drinking cups. The leaves of tins 
tree are used for thatching, for brooms, baskets, 
and other utensils; and of the reticular. web 
growing at their base the Indian women niuku 
cauls and aprons. See Cocos. 

Nut (Barbadoes). See RictNus major. 

Nut (Purging). See Ricinus major. 

Nut (Bladder), in botany. Sec Sta- 
PHYLOtA. t 

Nut (Cashew), in ootany. See Anac.\r- 

DIUM. 

Nut (Chocolate), in botany. Sec Theo-^ 
broma. 

Nut (Fansel), in botany. ' Sec Arbca. 

Nut (Hazel), in botany. Sec Corylus. 

Nut (Malabar), in botany. . See Jus- 

TICIA. 

Not (Oil), in botany. See lliciNus. 

Nut (Physic), in botany. See Jathopa. 

Nut (Pistacia), in botany. SeePiSTACiA. 

Nut (Wall), in boUity. Sec Juolans. 

Nut« in mechanics, the concave cylindrical 
spiral which receives a screw. 

NUTANT, in^ botiny. See Noi>Diirft. 
Nu/0 properly Signifies to nod with thejiead, 
or to nod assent. Cicero uses it for .nodding to 
its fall, or being ruinous ; also foe hesitating M 
doubting in an opinion. ’ 

NUTATION, itt astronomy, a kind H- 
bratory itotation of the earth's axis ; by which 
.its iiicliuatioo ^ the plane of the tcliptic u 
continually 'VftfytAg. by a certain number of se- 
. conds, backws^, utkd forwards. The whole 
exreot of thU hhanM in the inclination of the 
eimh*s axil, or, wb«cb is the satmi tiling, in the 
apparent deeflnation of suit, is about 
.aad the pariod of that is little^in^ tbaa 
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9 rear 9 » or the spf^oe of time from its, setting out 
from any point and mo: ning to the «ame point 
again, about 1 8 years arid, 7 months, lieing the 
same as the ptriod of the tnoon’s moiioiw, upon 
which it chieHy depends ; being indeed the |oinc 
effect of the ineijuariticH of the action nf the sun 
and moon upon the s.iheroid *! hguic of th* carth> 

' by whi' h its astt is made t<'‘ revoivc with a conical 
mtitlots t>o that the extreinity of it describes a 
small c rcle, rather an ell pse- of 19 1 sectnids 
diameter and l4" ‘2 conjugate, each revoi‘.;i on 
being ,made in In the «pace of IH years 7 immiha, 
according^'to the rev^'liuton of the muon's nodes. 

This idi a natural co isequence of ihe New oiitan 
|ysteSll;of universal attraction ; the first principle 
Of which is, tha^ al^odies inutuaiiy attract e^ch 
ocher in the oirec'^tio of their masses, and in 
the inverse ra'.io of the squares of their distances. 
From this nmtnal attract > 00.1 combined with 
motion id a right hue, Newton deduces the 
iigtiienf the orbits of the planets, and p.<rci€u- 
larly that of the earth, if this orbit were a cir- 
ele/and if the earth’s form were that of a fierfect 
sphere, the attraction of the sun would have 110 
*'oihei- effect than to keep the earth in its >o:bit. 
Without causing any ir'reguUri y in the position 
^ of its axis, but neither is the e.'rtli’s orbit a 
circle, nor its body a sphere ; for the earth w 
sensibly protuberant towards the cquatiT, and its 
orbit is an ellipsis, which has the sun in its focus. 
Now when the po uion of the earth is such, 
that the plane ot the eipiator posses through the 
centre of the sun the attractive power ul the 
sun acts only so as to draw the earth towards it, 
still parallel to it >elf, and without changiiig (h^ 
position of its a sis; a circumstance winch hsp- 
pens only at the ti.ue of ihe e%j[uii]oxcs. In pm 
portion as the earth recedes f*om those points, 
the hun also goes out of the plane of the equator, 
and approaches that of the one or tuher of the 
tropica ; the semidiaiticter ot the earth, then ex* 
•posed to (he sun, being unequal co uhat it was 
in the fornicr ca%e, the ev]uator i'l more power- 
Ittlly attr^ted than thcNtest of the globe, which 
causes som^ altcrati'iii in its position, and its 
^^inclination 10 ihe plane of the ecliptic: and as 
^hat pare of the orbit, which is comprised between 
tlie autumnal and vernal equinox, is less than 
that which is comprised between the vernal and 
autuninai, it follows, that the irregularity caused 
by the sun, during his pas'«age through the north- 
ern^ signs, is not entirely compensated by that 
widch he causes during uta pa-sage through the 
. southern signs; and that the parjlfelistii of the 
tjprrstrlal axis, and its iiit'luiaiioii to the ecliptic, 
IS thence a little altered. 

^ The iiltc eflect which the sun produces upon 
the earth, by his attraction, is also produced by 
die moon, wiih‘h ' acts with greater force, in 
{boporfion as she is more di^iant from the equa- 
tor. ^ Now, ' at the time when her nodes agree 
with^ the cquinnxial points, her greateiit latitude 
. is added to the greatest obliquity of the ecliptic. 
'At this time there'ore, the power which cau-^es 
the irregularity in the position of tlie terrestrial 
< acts with the greatest foice; and the rq* 
Elution 'of the nodes of the moon being per* 
ift 18 years *7 months, hence it happens 
'.Ihaljmth^ iipie the nodes will twice agree with 
p^^ and consequently, twice 
;in or once every 9 years, the earl's 

taiv k^uenced tliaa at aay otaer" 
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That the mpOQ has also a like inntJpn, if 
shewn by Newton, in the^ first book of thq 
Principia, but he observes indeed that .this mo* 
lion mqfH be yrry small, and scarcely sensible. 

As to the history of the nuratiemv it seems' there 
have been hiiith a .d suspicious of the existence of 
such a circumstance ever since Newtno’s dis- 
covery of the system of the universal and mu- 
tual attraction of it;atter ; itome traces of which 
are found in his Piiocipia, as above men- 
tioned. * 

We find too, that Flamsteed had hoped, about 
the year IC90, by means of the stars near his 
ten th, to determine the ciu.inti*y of the nutation 
which ought to follow from the theory 01 New- 
ton ; bai he gave up that project because, says 
he, if this eflcct exist:*, it mus'' reo ain inseu-ihJe 
till we h* VC instruments roiu'H longer than 7 feet, 
and mure olid ard beitei fixed than mine. liiit. 
Calcbt. vol. 3, pa. ( 13. 

And liorrebow gives the following passage, 
extracted from the manuscripis of his master ' 
Roemer, who died in 1710, who:>e ub ervations 
he publisi.ed lu 175#, under the titl:; ol basis 
Astrotiomia;. By this paragraph it appeals that 
Roeiue'' su^pecie-i aho a n- L.ttion ^ the earth's 
axis and hail uine hupin to give ti'c theory of 
it: it runs thus; bed du aliitudinibus non 
peri.de certun reddebar, tutn oh ref.aciioiium 
variecarem quitm oh aiiain noiidam hqiiido 
per.^, cctam causam ; scilicet per hoi cli.os arinos, 
qucmadinodu'-. et alias, expertus smii es.ie quaii- 
dani in diclinationib* s vaiietatem, qua: nec 10 
fractiuribu> ncc parallaxihns tribui poteit, sine 
dubo ad vacdlatiou'»m aiiqnam poll terrestris 
reiercndam, ciijus me veri'imilem dare posse 
the ha:.., ob>*ervation>bus uiunitam, spero.” 
Badt> Asiiouoniie, 173 (•, pa. 66. 

I'hese ideas of a nutation would naturally pre- 
sent themselves to tho-.© who might perceive 
ce tain changes in the declinations of the stars ; 
and we have seen iliat (lie first suspicions of 
Bradley, in 17vi7,w'ere that theie was some nuta- 
tion of the earths axis wh ch caused the star y 
tlraconio to appear at t nies n ore or lets near the 
pole; but fanher observations obliged him to 
search auotbei caurc for the annual variations 
(art ABiiKnATJON): it wa^ not till son.e years 
after that ho di:«covered the second motion 
which we now treat of, properly called the 
nutation. 

For the bettec efiplaioing the discovery of the 
nntsition by Bradley we niust reciiF, to the time 
when he observed |Jk> stars in discovering the 
aberration. H? p^ceiyed in n“28, that the an- 
nual change of oeelinstioa in thj^' ttare near the 
equine -ial colure was greater tl^ what ought 
to result from the auuual pr^esM^ of the 
equinoxes being supposed 5b" ind calculated in 
the usual wav; ih# ttar v Urste Majehs was in 
the month of September lTi8, SO" more south 
than the preceding yc*r, which dilght to have 
been only 18^; from wheiKeit would fellow that 
the precession of ijbe equinoxes bhould be 
instead of 5t/, without a.^ccibi»jg the difierence 
between the 1,8. 9f^ to the iiutrument, 
^causethe sta'm about (he sohtitial ^ture did 
not give a like diij^eiice. Philos. Trans- vol 35* 
pa.§5i>. - ' 

Ip general, the stats situated ^near the equinoc- 
tial colure had changed thdr^da^atibn abotft 
. 8'^ more than they ought by the ^aii pmessiQa 
di the cquiaoxes^ the quantity <»')|rhicb,h!^ver|; 
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Well known, nnd the stars nsar the sulsthtal 
colure the same quantity le» than they ought: 
but, BraJley adds, Whether these small variations 
arise from nome regular^ cause, or arc oc(M'iioned 
by some change in the sector, I am not yet able 
to defi^mine.-. JJradley therefore ardently coti- 
tiuued hifr observations for determiiting the pe- 
riod and the law of rtiese variations ; for which 
purpose he resided almost continually at Wan- 
stCfl till 173;-!, wiiM he was c>bli5ced to repair to 
Okford to succci d Dr. Halley ; he siill continued 
to observe with the same exactreis a l the cir- 
cumstances of tlie changei of declination in a 
great nii« ’ber of stars. Each year he saw the 
periods of the a'lberration connrmcd according 
to the roles he hid la.eiy discovered; but from- 
year to year he found a'.su other dinTercMiccs- ; the 
stars situated between the vcrn.il cqninox and 
the winter solstice approach^'-d ucirer to the 
north pole, while (he oppuiite ones receled 
farther ft vim it: he began ihercfure to suspect 
that slie action of the moon upon the elevated 
Cfj'i:uorial parts of the earth might cause a vari- 
atiuii or lib^-atioii in the earth's axis : his sector 
having been loft fixed at Wauhted, he often went 
there to oiakc ob.scrv.itions for many years, till 
the year 1747, when he was fully sat i-M of the 
cause and effects, an account of wliicli he then 
CO .•m.micated to the world. Philos. Trans, vol. 
43. an. 1748. 

*< On account of the inclination of the moon's 
orbit to the ecliptic says !>r Ma'.uelyne, (Astro . 
noinical Observaiion-* id p* *2), and the revo- 
lutiim of the nodes in anrecedentia, which is per- 
formed ill 18 years and 7 months, the pa't of the 
precesdoii ol the cq dn inc^, owing to her action, 
is not unifvinn: but subject to an equation, 
wh'ose niasimumis 18"': a<*d the obliquity of the 
ecliptic is ats i subject to a periodical equation of 
being greaicr by 19 I" when tlie m ion's 
asceuditig node is in Arie'i, ihan when it is in 
Libra Both these elFccts me represcuted toge- 
tlier, by lupposing the pole of the earth to de- 
scribe (he peri, hery of an ellipsis, in a retrograde 
manner during each period of the mooirs nodes, 
the greater axis, lying in the solstitial culure, 
being 19* T. and ihe lesser axis, lying in the 
equinoxial colure, I VM"; being to the greater, as 
the cosine of double the obliquity of the ecliptic 
to the i-osine of the obliquity itself. This motion 
of Che pole of the earth is called the nucatioii of 
the earth’s axis, and was discovered by Dr. Brad- 
ley, by a series of observations of several stars 
made in the course of ‘20 years, from 1727 to 
1747, being a continuation of tho e by which he 
had di-covered the aberration of light. But the 
exact law of the motion of the earth's avi« has 
been settled by the learned mathematicians 
d'Alembert, Eider, ami Simpson, from the prin- 
ciples of ^avicy. I'he equation hence arUng in 
the place of a fixed star, whether in longitude, 
right rancenddn, or declination (tor the laiitudo 
are not afl^ctt^ ^ has been sometinies called 
nutation, and'i^methnes deviation.** And again 
(says the Donew, pa. 8), the above ** qiuniicy 
19 r*, of the greafert nutation of the earth's axis 
in tlie solstitial 'colure, is what I fnund from a 
acriipuloUs cahfulattbn of all Dir Bradley's ob^er- 
vattons of y DiiicotBdB, which he was pleased to 
cbrnmnnicate^to^ikie for that purpose. From a 
like examination of 'his observation of v Ursse 
ma/orif, r found the lesser axis of the ellipsis of 
BEhtadon, to heT4*l% or ooly^h of a second less 


than whxt It should be from the ohservat ions ^ r 
Draconfs. But the result from the' observation^ 
of y Draconts is most to be depended upon.” 

Mr. Machin, sei^etary of the Royal li^pciety. tO 
whom 'Bradley com>Mtnicaled his conjeciures, 
soon perceived that it would be sufficient 
explain both the nutation and tho ch:iH.^e of tho 
piece-sion, to suppose that tho pole of tfie earth 
described a small circle. He stated the diameter 
of this circle at 18*, and he lupposod 'hat it was 
dc:cribed by (.he pole in the space of one revo- 
lution of the moun'ii notice. But later calcula- 
tions and theory h.ive shown that the pole de- 
cribe^ a airuil cilipsix, who^e axes are 19 1" aud 
14 * 2 **, aa ab*:ve mentioned. 

To shew the agreement ]|jptween the theory 
and obserxations, Bradley gives a great multitude 
of observations of a niiniber of .srar.i, takem in 
difierent positions ; and out of more than 300 
ob^ervations which he made, he louiul but 11 
which wv rr diifercnt from the niean by so much 
as 2". 'And by the supposition of the elliptic 
rotation, the ag'eesneiit of the theory witli ob- 
servation conics out still nearer. 

By the obicrvations of 1710 and 1741, the star 
f) Urije majoris appeared to be farther from 
the pole than it ought to be according to the 
observations of otlier years. B'r.dley thougiit 
this difiercnce aro-e from some paitionlar cause ; 
wlrch however was clucfly the fsult of the cir* 
C'llar hypoiheiis. He susperied also that the 
situation o''thi‘ apogee of tho lU'Kni might have 
some indiien c on toe nutation. He invited 
therefoie the mathematicians to calculate all these 
elFects of .ittractiou, which has been ably done 
by d' Alembert, Euler, Walmedey, tfimpson, and 
ochei*8 ; and the astronomers to continue to ob- 
serve the positions of the smallest stars, as wcM 
as the largest, to discover the physical derange- 
ments which they may suffer, and which hud 
been observed in some of them. 

Several effects arise from the nutation. The 
first of these, and that which is the most eaisily 
perceived, is the cha-»g^"in the obliquity of tm 
ecliptic; the quantity of which oui;ht to be va-, 
ried from that faij*-e by 18'-' in about 9 years. Ac- 
cordingly, the obliuiiy of tlie evl'ptic was observ- 
ed in l7t4to be 23® 2s' 15', and in ITsS only 23® 
98' .3": not only therefore had it not diminished 
by 8", as it ought to have done acconliii^g to the 
regular mean diminution of that obliquity ; but 
it had even augmenied by 1 (T; maViug together 
18**, for the jgtfect of the nutation infhe 9 years. 

The nutation changes equally the longitude^ 
fthe right-ascensions, and the declinafions of tl^ 
stars, as before observed ; it is the latitudes only 
which it dues not afiect, because the ecliptic i$ 
immoveable in the theory of the nutation* 

See farther, Hutton's Dictionary, art. Jkmkr 
tion, ami Laplace’s System of the World, befok Vt* 
chap. 13. . » 

NUTBIIOWN. n. (nvi and brown,^ 
Brown like n nut kept long 
NUTCRACKERS, s. (nut and crack.) 
An instriimihit used to enclosc iRits, and break 
lliem by pressure (.Addison). 

NuTCRACKi5.R/'iQ'0rnithology« See Cor- 
vo*. 

•'* NUT'GAIJLi.' (frbai nut and^^O The 
eitcrescence of an oak; 

} NUTHATC^, inonndiblogy. SeeSiTTA* 
NUTHOOK 1. (nw ju^hook.) u A 

KKb 



NUT 

ftick with a hook at the end to pull down 
boughs that the lints may be gathered. , 2. 
A name of contempt {Shakspeare), 
NUTMKG. Sec Nux MoscHATA. 
NU^'rSliELL, s. (mz/ and l. The 

bard substance that encloses the kernel of the 
nut ^Sfiahpeare), 2. It is used pn>verbia1iy 
for any thing of little value (f/listratwe). 

NL^'Fl'llEE. s. (nut and tree,) A tree 
that bears nuts : commonly a hazel (Diijdcn), 
NUTiliC ACTION 5. (nntricatio, Latin.) 
Manner of feeding or being fed {Hrown), 
NU'TRIMENT. s. (nuhimentum Latin.) 
Fool ; aliment (South), 

'NtJTRlME'N TAL. a, (from vuirimrnt.) 
Having the qualities of food j aliiiicutal (Ar- 
liuthnot), 

NUTRITION, s, (mUrition, French.) 
1. The art or (juality of nourishing, support- 
ing strength, or increasing growth (Clam.) 
That which nourishes ; nuiriinent (Pope), 
Nutrition, in physiology, accretion^ 
growth of parts. To this inijiortant funclico al- 
most all other fiirctions, as those of digestion, 
absorption, circulation, respiration, and the secre- 
tions, ate only preliminary and preparatory, (t 
is this that elves to every organ, and to the total 
system, whether animal or vcj^etable, its ultimate 
perfection: and which continues that peifcctioii 
as long as the laws which regulate hostages and 
duration of existence allow. 

Nutrition is therefore the completion of the as- 
similating functions. The food, changed by a series 
of decompositions, aniraaiizccl, and rendered simi- 
lar to the being vrhich it is designed to nourish, 
applies itself to those organs the loss of which it 
is to supply, and thl.^ identiftcaioii of nutritive 
matter to our orjjiuis constitutes nutrition. 

The living body is continually losing its con- 
•tituent parts, which a variety of causes are incos- 
•antly carrying olF : several of its organs are con- 
stantly engaged in leparating humours whicli pass 
away, loaded with a part of its subst.ince, con- 
sumed by the united action of air and c.ilonc : 
internal friction, agitated by a puls.xtory motion, 
detaches it*: particle-^. 

T bus the animal machine is coniinually destroy- 
.cd, and at di'.iant periods of life does not coutam 
» single particle of the same constituent parts. 
An experiment made with madder (ruhia tmeto- 
rum), whiclv when mixed with the food, reddens 
the bones of animals, proves in a very decisive 
manner this perptuial decomposition of livino- 
artimal matter : entirely to obliterate the di.'Fuced 
red colour of boncsfil is only necessary to suspend, 

■ for a time, the use <-f th i i root. Therefore, if the 
most compact and solid parts he in a coiitixiual 
motion of dccompoaiirlon and recomposition, there 
can be no doubt but that this motion mint he more 
rapid in tho-e parts, the constiti^ent principles of 
which are in the smallen degree of cohesion, as in 
fluids. It has been an object of consideration to 
determine the period of the entire renovation of 
the body : and it has been said that an interval of 
•even year* was necessary for the same particles to 
be totally obliterated, and their place supplied by 
©therarbut this change should seem to be more 
l^d m tpfancy and youth ; it should also seem to 
be vetefded in manhood, and require a very lonr 
time to'be accomplished in old age, when all our 
|Mrts acquire » remarkable degree of coiuirte&se 
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and flxity, at the same time that the vital attfone 
become more languid. There is no doubt but thak 
sex, temperature, climate, professionj . mode of 
living, and a variety of other causes, accelerate 
and retard this period; so that it is impossible to 
affirm any thing certain on the precise time of 
its duration. 

In proportion as our parts are destroyed, th^ 
are renewed by homogeneous particles, or such 
as are exactly similar to themselves : otherwiso 
their nature, which is always^alike, would suffer 
continual changes. 

When the nutritive matter has been animalized 
or assimilated to the body, which it is designed to 
nouribh by the organs of digestion, absorption, 
circulation, respiration, and secretion, the parts 
wbicli it supplies retain and incorporate it with 
their own substance. 

This nutritive identification is variously ef- 
fected in different parts, as the brain, muscles^ 
&.C. Each of these appropriates to itself, by a 
true secretion, that which is found analogous to 
its nature, and rejects the heterogeneous particles 
brought by different vessels, chiefly Iiy the arte- 
ries. A bone is a secretory organ, thai becomes 
incrusted with phosphat of lime; the 1) mphatic 
ve.ss<»Is, whi« li, in the work of nutrition, pertorm 
the olilce of excretory ducts, remove this ^alt after 
it h-as remained a ceftain time in the areola of 
its texture. It is the same iu muscle* with respect 
to the fibrin, and in the brain with albumen; each 
part imbibes ami rendeis solid in its structure 
Mich juices as are of the same nature, in conse- 
quence of a power, of which die affiniiy of aggre- 
gation of the chemists gives us an idea, and per- 
haps furnishes u« with an exact model. 

A part to acquire nourishment should possess 
sensibility and motion: a ligature placed in its 
arteries and iicrvw, by destroying both these fa- 
culties, prevents it from heiiig'nouri&hcd or bay- 
ing life. The blood flowing in the veins, and the 
fluid of the absorbents, contain vivifying and re- 
paratory parts in much smaller quantity than the 
arterial blood : it is even generally believed, that 
lymph and venous blood do not contain any diioir 
mrectly iiutritiou?. ® 

The mechanism of nutrition would be explained 
aftcrhayiiig precisely determined the differences of 
coropositioii that exist between the elements on 
which we exist and the exact substance of our 
organs, if v/e could distinguish how each function 
di vests them of their characters, to invest them 
with our properties for each individual part, tci 
co-operate in changing their nutritious principle 
into our own peculiar structure. 

To resolve tin’s problem, let us suppose a man 
living entirely on vegetables, which, m fact, con- 
stitute the principal part of the subsistence of the 
generality of men ; wliatcvor portion of the plant 
he may consume, whether staU, leaves, flowew, 
seeds or roots, carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen en- 
ter their composition, which may be always, by a 
strict analysis, re-solvcd into water and carbonic 
acid: to these three constituent prmciples some- 
times a small quantity of azot, salts, and othef 
things, ore united. If we then examine the nature 
of the organs of this man, whose diet consists ex- 
clusively in vegetables, they will beprovedof a com* 
positron very different from the kind of food em- 
ployed ; azot prcdqniinates, although the vegetable 
substance contain it in a very miaTl quantity, 
manr new product, wiabe diseoTeted wbi& had 
not MM dMti^guitlieit in tbedentat, Iwt wbicS 
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ttoiiid in tKebody receiving nourishment, and 
teem produced by the act of nutrition. 

The essential part of tins function, therefore, is 
tb cause the nutritive matter to pass into a more 
advanced state of composition, to deprive it of a 
portion of its carbon and hydrogen, to give a 
predominance of azot, and develop several sub- 
stances which were not before distinguishable. 

Every living body, without exception, seems to 
possess the faculfy of forming and decompos- 
uig substances, by the assistance of which it is 
•upported, and of giving rite to new products. 

The marine plant, the mIics of which form soda, 
if sown in a box filled with earth that does not 
contain a particle of that alkali, and moistened 
with ^stilled water.furnishes it in as great a quan- 
tity as if the plant had beon growing on the bor- 
ders of the sea, in a swampy soil, always inun- 
dated by brackish or salt water. 

Living bodies, then, are the proper elaborato- 
^cs in which such combinations and decom- 
positions occur as art cannot imitate ; bodies that 
to U3 appear simple, as soda and silex, seem to 
form themselves of other parts, while some bo- 
dies, the composition of which wc cannot deter- 
mine, as certain metals, sulTer inevitable decom- 
position ! from which we may fairly conclude, 
that the powers of nature in the composition and 
decomposition of bodies far surpass the science of 
chemists. . 

For a substance to be employed m cur nou- 
rishment, it should be capable of change and fer- 
mentation ; that is, susceptible of expenexicing an 
internal and spontaneous motion, by which its 
elements change their combination and qualities. 

This condition of spontaneous mutability ex- 
cludes from the class of aliment every thing which 
is not organized, or constituted part of a living be- 
ing; thus minerals are absolutely refractory to the 
action of our organs, which cannot convert them 
into their own peculiar substance. The common 
principle drawn from raimentary substances, how- 
ever various they may be, called by Hippocrates 
the aliment, is probably a composition capable of 
a great degree of change and fermentation; tins is 
jdso the opinion of all those who have endeavour- 
ed to discover its nature,^ Lorry^ thinks it is a 
mucous body; Cullen considered it saccharine; 
Halle believes it to be an hydro-carbonated oxyd, 
which only differs from the oxalic acid by having 
ft 9 maller portion of oxygen. It is obvious that 
these three sentiments have the greatest rese^ 
blance, since oxigen, carbon, and hydrogen, unit- 
ed in different proportions, form a mucous, a 
•accharine body, and the oxalic base. The ana- 
lysis of animal substance by nitnc acul reduces 
to the latter base by taking from it a great quan- 
tity of azot, the presence of which constitutes its 
remarkable char^lcr, 

Halle believes that Wie hydro-carbonated oxyd 
is combined with oxygen in the stomach and in- 
testinal canal, whether the latter principle be in- 
troduced with the food into the prim* via, or 
furnished by the decomposed humours ; the in- 
testinal suffbr tlieir azot to be diseng.*iged, 
which is carried to the alimentary base, and re- 
places the carbon that had been attracted by the 
ftxygen to form the earbUnic acid. Thisgass v/hen 
In the lungs, and again subjected to the action of 
gtmosphenc oxigen, c.’(rries off a certain portion 
of its cerbon; andds it disengages the azot from 
the venous blood, it effects- a new combination of 
this principle with the chyle; and when propel- 


led to the slun, the atmospheric o^gen again dif» 
engages its carbon, and completes its azotincation: 
perliaps even the cutaneous organ answers similar 
purposes to the lymphatic system, as the pulmo- 
nary organ may effect to the sanguiferous system. 

The animaiization of alinienrary substance, 
therefore, takes place principally by the loss of itt 
carbon ; which is replaced by azot in animal flu- 
ids ; these support themselves in a proper state^ 
for, as they arc continually losing (he carbonic 
principle in the intestinal, pulmonary, and cuta- 
neous combinations, they would be too much 
animalized if a newly formed chyle were not to 
attract the excess of aZot. This theury is admitted 
by its author not to accoiiut for the 'formation of 
phosphoric salts, adepq and abundance of other 
productions : but without adopting it in toto, 
we are induced to conclude, from the expetimentt 
and observations on which it is established, that 
the oxygen of atmospheric air is one of the most 
powerful agents employed by nature to convert 
the aliments on which we subsist into our own 
peculiar substance. 

The proportion of oxygen and carbonic acid 
contained in the intestinal (‘anal diminishes froni 
the stomach towards the large intestines, while, 
on the contrary, that of azot increases. Hydro- 
gen is more abundant in the large than in the 
small intestines ; it is found to exist in less quan- 
tity in the latter than in the stomach. 

This sujigect has been very lately pursued with 
a high degree of interest and success in their cx« 
perinieiiis by those very excellent French che- 
mists M M. Oay-Lusac and Thenard, whose re* 
suits, together with the very ingenious means by 
w'hich they were obtained, fiave^ been lately read 
before the French National Institute, and wc are 
happy to have an opportunity of communicating 
them at this early period in a foim so abridged 
that it does not admit of farther retrenchment. 

The first idea that presented itself to the «xpc« 
rimenters upon conceiving the prc^jcct of analyz- 
ing animal and vegetable materials, was to trans- 
form by means of oxygen the vegetable and ani- 
mal Bubstaftpes into water, carlionic acid, and 
azot. U evident, say they, that if we could 
succeed in operating the traoKfonnatioa so as to 
collect all the gasses, this analy sis would be accom- 
plished with very great precision and simplicityf 
Two obstacles presented themselves : one was to 
bum completely the hydrogen and the carlioii of 
these substances, and the other to operate the 
combustion in close vessels. 

We could expect to surmount the first difliculty 
only by means of the metallic oxides, which easily 
give up theiroxygen, or by the hypeir*oxygcnatea 
muriate of potaui. Some experiments soon made ^ 
us give the preference to the above sab, which 
succeeded beyond all expectation. It was not quite 
so easy, however, to overcome the fatter 
culty ; for we could not attempt combustion in a 
retort full of mercury. To prevent the mattef 
from being burnt, the retort must have beea 
t^iken: it became' xiecessary to find an apparatus^ 
therelorei in which we might-* 

1. Burn portions of substance so small as not to 
fracture the vessels. 

2. To i^ke a great number of successive com- 
bustions, in O^dtr that the results be per- 
ceptible. ‘ . , » ' ' 

3. To collect the gasses us they urere formed. 

We now exhibit to the cla^'ah apparatus of tho 

above descriptiosu Xt is fbirined of thtee distinci 
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pieces : one is a Ttry thicV glaM tube, closed at its lysed contains some bodies wJucb are foreign t 0 
lower extremity by the blow-pipe, and- open ftt its natu e, they are hIh) to be taken account qt 
its upper cad. about two decimetres in length, and Thus we know accurately that a given weis^t 
eight miliiinetres in breadth ; it has laterally live of this mixture represents a known weight of Sy- 
cent! metres from its a^rturc a very small tube per-oxygenated muriate, and of the Bubstanep 
also of gla<6, which is soldered to it, and which which we wish to analyse, 
rcscnibics that which we should adapt to a rccOi t Now in order to finish the operation, nothing 
for receiving the gasses* 1'hc other piece is a cop- more is requisite than to mane the bottom of the 
per fernle.into wmeh we in«ert the open extremity tube red hot ; to drive off all the air by means of 
of the large glass tube, and.with which it is unit- a certain number of balls, which we do not weigh, 
cd by means of a mastic which nielts only at 40^. and which we throw, in one after another $ then 
The last piece is a peculiar kind of stopcock, in to decompose in thesamc manner a weigiito^hein 
which the whole merit of the apparatus consists, precisely determined, and rarcfully to collect all 
The key of this stopcock has no hole through it, the gasses in flasks full of mercury and.guaged 
and turns in every direction without giving vent bcl'oiehand* 

to the air : there is simply about the middle of it It .«ll the flasks are of the same capacity, they 
a cavity capable d| receiving a small pea: but this will be filled with gass by equal weights of mix- 
cavity IS such, that being iu its upper position, it ture , and if wc examine these gasses, we shall find 
corresponds to a -irt'al) vcrtiral funnel which peue- them perfectly identical, an evident proof of the 
trates the socket, and of which it forms iu sonic extreme accuracy of this method of analysis, 
measure the extremity of the beak, and which The tube ought to be kept during the whole 
when brought back to its lower position comma- operation at the highest degree of heat which it 
nicates with, and is acunitnuation of, the body of can support without nulting, in order that the 
the stopcock, wiiicli is hollow, and is screwed to gasses may not contain any oxy-carburetted hydro* 
the ferule. Thai whm we put small fragments gen gass. In all ca.<»C8 the analysis ought to be pei^ 
of any matter into the funnel and turn tlie key, formed over mercury. 'I'his is a proof to which 
the cavity is soon filled, and carries the matter it is indispensable to subject them : for this pur* 
into the body of the stopcock, irom which it Jails po^e it is sufficient to mix them with oiie>fourth 
into the fe.-ule, and from thence to the bottom of of their volume of hydrogen, and to pass an elcc* 
the glass tqbe. trie spark into them. As they contain a great ex- 

Tft^s substance, therefore, be a mixture of hy- cess of oxygen, the hydrogen whicli we add, and 

E er-oxygenated muriate of potash and dvvegeta- of which an account must be kept, burns as well 
Ic hubst.«iice in proper proportion.-', and it the as the whole oxy-carburetted nydrogen which 
lower part of the glass tube be sufficiently warm, they may contain ; and wc thus acquire the ccr* 
it will bnskly take fire: the vegetable substance tainty that they arc no longer formed of any thing 
,will then be iiiMantaneousiy destroyed and trait-'* but carbonic acid and oxygen, which must be sc* 
formed into water and caibonic acid, which will parated by potash. 

be cuUectid (A'cr mercury witti the oxygen gass But this necessity of raising the temperature 
issuing by the small lateral tube. ^ ob'iges us on the other hand to take some precan- 

In order to execute this operatSqn easily, we tions in order that the stopcock may not be heat- 
may conceive th.it it i" necessary that the matter cd. With this view the glass lube is fiasscd through 
be dcCacJicd entirely from the cavity and fall to a brick to which it is fastened with clay, and which 
the bottom ot the tube. For this purpose it is at the same time gives solidity to the apparatus : 
m^c up into small bails, as will be mentioned pre- besides this, we must solder to the body of the 
sently : wc may also conceive that it ij^eccs.sary stopcock a small hollow cylinder in which water 
to inquire what is the proper quaniir^f hyper- is put, or rather ice. 

oxygenated muriate for burning compietcly vegy- yje have thus all the necessary data for knowing 
table substance. We must even take the prccau- the proportion of the piinciplts ut the vegetable 
tton to employ^ at least one half more than this substance ; we know how much of this substance 
substance requires, iu order that the combustiuu has been burnt, since wc have the weight of it .to 
ttizy be c:onipietc. . . ' , a demi-milfigramnie : vre know how much oxygen 

But of all the inquiries which ought to precede is wanted to tidpsform it into water arid into car- 
the Operation, the most iniporcant is the analysts bonip acid, since the quantity of it is given by the 
of tile hyper-oxygenated muriate employed; for diilcrence which exists between that'^contained in 
upon this all the calculations of the experiiiients the hyper-oxygenated muiiatc and tiEiaV't^ntained 
are in a great measu > e toueded. in the gasses : lastly, we know huw mtucK carbonic 

All this being well understood, it will be easy acid is formed, and we calculate hoW^ mush water 
to analyse a vegetable substance with the hyper* ought to be formed, 

oxygenated muHate. This substance is to be By following tlie same order of ans^lysis, we also 
on a porphyry slab with the greatest succeed in decernimtQg,the pfoportioa of die.ctm- 
cure, as also the hyper-oxygeiiatcd muriate; quan- stitueni principles of ' all tl\e animal substanceik 
titieis of both are to be weighed in very accurate Bqt as these substanpes contain azoc, and as |here 
scales ; they are to be well mixed, moisteued, and would be a formation of nitrous acid if weefia* 

' roJM into cylinders j these are to be divided into an excess fl^^ hypcr-oxygenafcd iniiriatt lit 

amall bails, which are to be exposed to a boiling ^rdcr to Imrn them, we need omy employ a quan-* 
hei^, fo order to render them as dry as the origin j tity 'sufficient for reducing them complptely- into, 
mfikmals were. If the substance to be analysed is carbonip acid giss oxy*carbuietced hydrogen, and 
ay«|;etali}e.acld, u is to be combined with mne or aaot, of which wp perform the analysis in the eii* 
.^,^'j^lesbjtfdre mixing it with the hyper-bgirgeo- diometer with mercury by the cofomf^ meffioth, 
' iiea^initnate: the suit which results n to be ana* . and ffoni wht^ we may conclude exactly tbat of 
. . it to he taken of the edrbo* the gtiimal suhatance itself. 

>/Aic remains united to the basiii afityr The method in which we prop^ to tluantdyria 

Ike 9 lastly, if the substance to he anai* of vegetiibleaad animal suhitauO^ Wiog exactly 
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We can teTlwfiftt quantity of if we t*econi- Or mther 

po'se wiihoai any fear h( wcdkeniui; the conddeuce C^rbbn ^ - 95 * 56 ^ 

whichwe<m«ht.io have in our results, rhisquun- Oxygen and hydrogen inth^pfoporVi^is in 
tifcy rist-s at most Xn six dcvrTgranimea .* bes.d, «, if which they exist ai water 2 <i 8 'f 9 

th<re vr« tftie smaltet A.«bf wt. (heir «»ctne 4 , Oxygeu ia«zce,s A0-5«a 

we coufd get nd of it upon reccllectnnr thjt we 6ii — 

successively With 'gass two, and .sonicrnn -s thrce» 100 

IJasks of the sunie capacity ; that thi-sc gasses are n u j » . . 

ideoticalf and always proceed iroai one and the ^ hundred parts of acetic acid contain : 

same w^ght or matcriuN. Carhon ^114 

W« m:ghi a<l(l, that the exactness of any analy- V >447 

sis' consists rather in the accuracy of the mstrii* Myort^gen 5‘(5!20 

menta, of the methods which we employ, than 

id the i;^atittty of matter upon which wc operate. n 1 , 100 - 

The analysis of the air is m'i:.<tc\dCt th;m Hoy ana<^ ^ , Or, rather, 

lysis' of the salis> and yet it. is pertormed upon 2 or ‘ “ V' * * * V * * * * ^1* 50*224 

SOI) time, less mMtei than the latter. This is he- hydrogen ;ii the l>l9>nions in 

cause in the former, where we jujge of weights by _ wn.ch they cx-st m water 46'9tt 

volumes which are very considerable, the errors 2*bf>5 

which we may commit arc perhaps lia )0 or IvOO — ■ 

tiine.s less perceptible than in the latter, where wo ^ 

are deprived of this resource. Now as wc transform The oxalic acid e mtain, therefore, more than 
into gass the sub-itance** wliich'we analyse, we bring half its weight of oxygen in excess, in projioriioii 
our analyses not only to the cettamiy of the com- to the hydrogen, whereas in the acetic acid this 
inoa minerat analyses, hut to thit of the most ptc- excess is not quite three centicmcs- 
CISC mineral analyses ; more parucuiarly as « c col- T^se two acids orcupy the extremes of the scries 
lect at least a litre of ga'' 9 ,and as we find even in our of the vegetable aeuN: of all the acids the one is 
way of proceeding the proof of an extrcoic exact!- the most, andthe other is on the conttiiry the least 
tude and of the most trifling errors. oxygenated .* this is the reason why it requires sa 

We have already mi'thodically analysed, with all much nitric acid to convert sugar anid rum, &c. 
the precautions just mentioned, sixteen vegetable into oxidic acid } and ibi:* is tbs reason ont|^econ- 
substanci s ; viz. rhC oxalic, tartarous, mucous, ci- trary, that so many vegetable and a .imal >ul>vtA«ccs 


One hundred parts of acetic acid erntain : 

Carbon 2^24 

4-1447 

Hydrogen 5.,52i> 


Or, rather. 

Carbon 50*224 

Oxygen and hydrogen ni the p|g||prtions in 

wh.ch they ex st in water?; 46*914 

Ox) giwii in excess 2*665 


The oxalic acid e mtain, therefore, more than 
half its weight of oxygen in excess, in pro(>ortinii 
(o the hydrogen, whereas in the acetic acid this 
exce^ is not quite three centicmcs- 
Tftese two acids orcupy the extremes of the scries 
of the vegetable acuN: of all the acids the one is 
the most, andthe other is on the contrary the least 
oxygenated .* this is the reaiion why it requires sa 
much nitric acid to convert sugar anid rum, &c. 
into oxidic acid and ihi:* isfthe reason on t|^e con- 
trary, that so many vegetable and a .imal >ul>^tA«ccs 


Ulc and acetic acids; turpentine in resin; copal, produce so easily acetic acid in a grent many cir 


wax, olive oil ; sugar, gum, starch, sugar of milk, 
oak and a^h wood, ami the crystallisablc principle 
of manna. The results which wc obtained seem 
to us to be of the first rate importance, for they 
led to three very remarkable laws to which the 
composition of vegetables is subjected, and which 
may he thus expressed : 

Firsl vegetable substance is always acid 

when the oxygen is to the hydrogen in a greater 
proportion than in wafer. 


f(ond /u-ji.— A vegetable substance is always 'Hydrogen in excess 


cum<itances, and that wine in paiticulat i-^ cl-ani^ed 
into viirtrgar withoilt any mtvnnediate .acid btmg 
formed; a pbaenomcnon wh»ch had not bten hU 
thefi’o etpUlned, because viiicgirh'i>i beer tigndcd 
as the most highly oxy^eujtcd of all the acids. 

One hundred parts of common resin contain : 

Carbon 75 '944 

Hydrogen and oxy- en in the propoitions 

in which they exiiit in water 15*156 


resinous,, oily, or alcoholic, 5tc. when the exvgen 
is in a less pri'prrtion to the hydrogCn than in 
water. 

Third Lastly, a vegetable substance is 

neither acid nor resinous, and is analogous to hu- 
gar, gum, starch, sugar of milk, to the ligneous 
fibre, to the crystallisable principle cf manna when 
the oxygen is in the same proixirtion as in water* 

Thus,' supposing for a moment that hydrogen 
and oxyg^^re in the state of water in vegetable 
6ubstanceS|vyhich we are far from thinking U the 
case, the v%efable acids would he formed of’ car- 
bon, w&ter, add oxygen in various proportions. . 

Tile remits, the fixed and volniiie oils, alcohol, 
nnd ether, would be forittcd ot carbon, water and 
hydrogen, also in vaHoos pitfffivtions. 


One hundred parts of olive oil contain : 

Cari^m 77'21d 

Hydrogen and oxygen in the proportions in . , 
which they exist in water ....... . .10712 

Hydrogen in excess • • • • 1 2 075 


One hundred parts of crystallised sugar contain : 

Carbon 40*704 

Oxygen 5J*I01 

Hydrogen 7*105 


Lasrl^jii&gugar, gum, sfarclffsOgar of milk, the Or, rather, 

iigneoua fibre, the cry.'stallisable pttiiciple ot man- Carbon .. ; 40*1904 

wqijld i^y be formed of ^rbou and water, Hydrogen and qi^gen in the proportions 

wouto' dfily differ in the geeafitr or less quantiuHl wlfi^fei^hey are in watea * . . '5^806 

which they contained. ■ ^^^Oxygen iVqxepfx, . - , 

, This iqay .tejBhioWn by 'otting various analyses of Hydrogfiii' .itf exctriwl 0* 

acid and reaiphiis' st^)sUn6cs, and of substances ' ; 

which am fieit^i'^^lChbr rbinous. ^ - ' ' ' ; - ‘ .V lbO ; 

One jpim oil Mtlic acid contafa! <ine'^i»d»eaMrt* 

Oxygen ^5!??? Oxygen .. 

hydrogen ■ Hydrogen 


100 
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Of. ratber»'>'' ^ 

51-192 

Hydrogen and oxygen in the propordons 

in which they are,Mi water 48*608 

Oxygen in excess 0* 

Hydrogen in excess 0* 


100 

These results prove n very important fact, viz. 
that water per se or jta principles are seized upon 
by the vegetable in the act of vegetation : for, all 
the vegetables being almost entirely formed of lig- 
neous fibres and mucilage, which contain oxygen 
and hydrogen in the same proportions as water, it 
is evident that whei^riied into the substance of 
the vegetable, it combined with carbon in 

order to form then|r 

. If* therefore, it were in our power to unite these 
two bodies in every given proportion, and to bring 
their molecules together in a pro{>cr manner, we 
should certainly make all the vegetables which 
bold the middle rank between the ai;ids and the 
resins, such as sugar, starch, the ligneous fibres, 
6ic. 

Among the animat substances we have onjy as 
yet analysed fibrin, albumen, gelatin, and the ca- 
seous substance. 

It results from our analyses, that in these four 
substances, and probably in all analogous animal 
substances, the hydrogen is in a greater proportion 
to the oxygen than in water ; that the greater the 
excess of hydrogen, the greater is the quantity of 
akot which they contain also ; that these two 
quantities arc almost both in the same proportioi 
as iu ammonia, and that it is probable that ibis 
proportion, which we nearly approach, does ac- 
tually exist: the more, probably, because wc always 
find a little too much hydrogen, and as all the er* 
rors which we can make tend to increase the quan- 
tity of itt We shall judge of this by the two fol- 
lowing analyses. 

One hun<fred parts of fibrin contain : 


Carbon 51-675 

Hydrogen and oxygen in the proportion 

in which they exist in water 26-607 

Hydrogen in excess 5*367 

Axot 16-331 


100 

OnQ hundred parts of caseous matter contain : 


rafion. If we are guided by analogy, we might, 
compare under this point of view the auiiual acida 
with the vegetable acids, and the animal fats ( if 
there are any which contain azote) with the itsina 
and vegetable oils : consequently, Ih'e bydrogeo 
could not be in a sufficient i|uantity in the uric acid, 
for saturating the oxygen and azot which this 
acid contains, or to form water and ammonia by- 
combining with these two bodies, and thqcpncrarf 
would take place in the aairaal fats. 

NLJTKrTIOUS. a. (from nuirittt Latin.) 
Having the quality of nourishing { Aflnithmt)* 

NUTRITIVK. n. (from mUno, Lat.) 
Hourishiug; nutrimental ; aliuiental {Black* 
more), 

NUTRITU'RE. r. (from nutrio^ I^t.) The 
power of nourishiiiu; : not used {Harvey), 
NUX AQUATICA. See TarauLue 

AdUATICUS. 

Nux BAKBADENSis. See Hicinus 
MAJOR. 

Nux BP.EN. See Ben NUX. 

Nux CATHAIITICA AMERICANA. See 
Ricinus major. 

Nux MET ELI. -E, See NuX VOMICA. 

Nux JUGLAN3. SeeJuGLANS. 

Nux MoscHATA. nucis,) Nucista. 
Nux myristica. The nutmeg. The seed or 
kernel of the myristica nioscnata. Myrislicu 
foliis |tinceoiatts, fructu glabro. Iniiinb. 
Class cUoccia. Order syngenesia. .A spice well 
known, and which has been long used both 
for culinary and medical purposes. There are 
three kinds of unctuous substances, callM oil 
of mace, that are really expressed from the 
nutmeg. The best is broufrht from the East 
Indies in stone jars; this is of a thick con- 
sistence, of the colour of mace, and lias ati 
agreeable fragrant smell; the .second son, which 
is paler coloured, and much interior in quality, 
comes from Holland in foHd masses, generally 
fiat, and of a square iignje ; the third, which 
is the worst pf all, and usually called commoa 
oil of macc, is an artilicial coiniiositioii of suet^ 
palm oil, and the like, flavoured with a littlt 
"enulnc oil of nutmeg. The medicinal quali- 
ties of the nutmeg are siqiposod to be arolna^ 
tic, anodyne, stomachic, and astringent ; and 
hence it has been, much used in diarrhoea and 


Carbon 57*190 

Hydrogkn and oxygen in the proportion iii 

which they exist in water 18 778 

Hydrogen in excess 5-680 

Azot 18*352 


100 

Admitting this report to be correct, these sub- 
st'jnces would correspond, with respect to the rank 
which they ought to hold among the animal sub- 
ftanees, to the rank occupied by Ugno* 

bus fibre, &c. among the vegetable substances : for 
in the same way ashydrpgen and oxygen, thegase- 
principles of the former may be leciprocally 
, wtuiated and form water; in the santc way hydio- 
.jjfeii, oxygen, and azet, the gaseous principles of the 
latter may be also recipre* ally saturated and form 
watdf and ahunonia*. so that the carbon, which is 
the only fixi^ pi iociplc which all of them contain, 
dpes hot liowess any property relative to that saVu- 


dysentcrics. Thp officinal preparations of nut- 
meg are a spirit find an es ential ojl,^ and the 
nutmeg in substance, roasted, to render it more 
astrinaeut : botb the spice itself and the es- 
sential oil enter several comiiosi Lions, as the 
confcctlo aromatica, spjritus amtnoniaB com- 
posUus, 5:c. See Myristica and Of L. 

Nux VOMICA,?' Nux mcteJla. The nux 
vomica, lignuiia cblubrinum, and faba sanett ' 

« atii, have been long known iu the materia 
Bca as narccHic {loisons, brought from the 
t Indies, while the vegetables which pro- 
duced them were unknown, or at least not 
hptanically ascertained. 

By the judicious discrimination of Ltnn^iia 
the nux vomica was found to be the fruit of the 
tree described and figured in the Hortus Ma- 
labaricus under the name of ccuuraai» ndw^ 
called strychnos, . * 
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’ "to this genus aIso« but upon evidence lest cat by four gjrains : and of the four persons fKk 
f^onclubivr, he likewise justly referred the colu- whom we have alluded, and wlio uufortunaiely 
briiium. But the faba sancti Ignacii he merely perished by this ci^tcrious drug, one was a 
conjectured might belong to this family, as ap- girl ten years of age, to whom hfteen grains 
pears by the query, au strychni species } which were exhibited at twice for the cure of an ugUe. 
subsequent discoveries have enabled us to de- Loss, however, telU us, that he took one or 
cide in the negative; for in the Supp. Plant* two grains of it in substance without discover- 
it constitutes the new genus Ignatia, which ing any bad eficct ; and that a friend of hit 
Lourciro has lately confirmed, changing the swallowed a whole seed without injury, 
anecific name amara to that of philippinica. In Britain, where physicians seem to ob^ 
The stryciinos and Ignatia are however nearly serve the rule salicm non nocere more stricily 
allied, and both rank under the order sola- than in many other countries, the, nux vomica 
naceae. h«is been rarely if ever employed as a me« 

Dr. Woodville has inquired thus far into the dicine. jilk 

botanical origin of these productions, from ^ On the continent, bo^HK &nd especially 
finding that by medical writers they are gene- in Germany, they have ccrrainly been guided 
rally treated of under the same head, ana in a more by the axiom, What is incapable of 
very confused and indiscriminate manner, doing much harm is equally unable to do much 
Thescedof the fruit or berry of this tree, strych- good.*’ The truth of this remark was lately 
nos nux vomica, is the officinal nux vomica ; it very fully exemplified by the practice of baron 
is flat, round, a^ut an inch broad, and near a Stoerck, and is farther iflustrated by the medi- 
quarter of an inch thick, with a prominence in cinal character given of mix vomica, which, 
we middle on both sides, of a grey colour, co- from the time of Gesner till that of a modern 
vered with a kind of woolly matter ; and in- date, has been recommended by a succession of 
ternalty hard and tough like horn. To the authors as an antidote to the plague, as a fe- 
taste it is extremely bitter, but has no remark- brifuge, as a verniifiige, and as a remedy in 
able smell. It consists chiefly of a gummy mania, hypochoiulria»is, hysteria, rheuina- 
matter, which is moderately bitter: the resin- tism, gout, and canine madness. In Sweden 
0118 part is very inconsiderable in quantity, it has of late years been successfully used in 
but intensely bitter; hence rectified spirit has dysentery; bat Bergiiis, who tried its effects in 
been considered its best menstnium. this disease, says, that it suppressed the flux 

Ni^ vomica is reckoned amongst the most for twelve hours, which afterwards returned 
powe^ul poisons oftlienarcotic kind, especially again* A woman who took a scruple of thii 
to brute animals ; nor are instances wanting drug night and morning two successive days U 
of itsdelcterious effects upon the human species, said to nave t^n seized with convulsions and 
It proves fatal to dogs in a very short time, as vertigo, notwithstanding which the dysenteric 
appears by various authorities. Hillefeld and symptoms retiirned, anuthe disorder was cured 
others found that it also poisoned hares, foxes, by other medicines ; buta jiain in the stomach, 
wolves, cats, rabbits, and even some birds, as the effect of the nux vomica, continued afler- 
crovvs and ducks; and Loureiro relates, that a wards for a long time, 
horse died in four hours after taking a dram of Bergius, therefore, thinks it should only be 
the seed in an half roasted state. administered in the character of a tonic and 

The effects of this baneful drug upon dif-. anodyne in small doses (from five to ten grains), 
ferent animals, and even upon tnoae of the and not till after proper laxatives have been 
same species, appear to be rather uncertain, and employed. Loureiro recommends it as a va- 
not always 111 proportion to the quantity of the luaple internal medicine in fluor albus; for 
poison given. With some auiinah it pro- which purpose he roasts it till it becomes per- 
duces its effects almost instantaneously ; with I'^tly black and friable, which renders its me« 
others not till after several hours, when labort- dicinal use safe without impairing its efli« 
0U9 respiration, followed by torpor, trembling, cacy* 

coma, and convulsions, usually precede trie ]NUYS,atownof Germany, in the electorate 
fatal spasms or tetanus, with which this drug of Cologne. It was taken by the French ia 
commonly extinguishes life. 17Q4; and is seated on theErfft, five miles 

From mur cases related of its mortal effects S.W. of Dusseldorf, and ISON.W. of Cologne,, 
upon human subjects, wc fipd the symptoms Lon. 6. 52 £. Lat. 5t* 11 M* 
corresponded nearly with those which we have To NUZZLE, v. c. (corrupted from nursle,y 
here mentioned of brutes ; and these, as well 1. To nurse; to foster {Siantp), 2. To go 
the dissectidns of dqgf killed by this poison,|||frith the nose down like a hog (4rWA.). 
not shbWing any iiyury done to the stomach" NYCTALOFlA.) {nyctalopia^ 
or intestines, prove that the nux vomica acts from w|, the night, and an eyeT* A defect 
immediaiely upon the nervous system, and. inyision,by' which the patient sees little or ho^ 
destroys Uj^ virulence of its narcotic thing in the day, but in the evening eud night 

inftnenee* < sees tolerably well. The proxinniate muse ia 

The quantity of the seed necessary to pro- various: l.lffyctalopiafromapeltiodioslainaa- 
diice this effect tipon a itrona dog, as appears rosis, or gutta seTena,i whem the blind, f>a- 
by experiments, ne^ not be more tnan a roxysm b^ina in die morning, and terminates' 
scruple; a rabbit has been killed by five, and a in Uie evening* 2* Nyctalo^from toogreM 
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a senMhility of the retina, which cannot bear 
the meridian tight. 3. Nyctalopia from an 
opaque spot in"* the middtpof the crystalline 
lens. When the light of the sun in the 
meridian contracts the pupil there is blind- 
ness ; about evcnins, or in more obscure places, 
, the' pupil dilates, hence the rays of light pass 
through the limbus of the crystalline Irns. 
4. Nyctalopia, from a disuse of light; thus 
persons who are educated in obscure prisons 
see nothing immediately in open meridian 
light ; but by degrees their eyes are accustomed 
to distinguish o bicfifet in day- light, 5. Nyc- 
talopia from an j||wcahle 'mydriasis; for in 
this instairce theVPn admits too groat a quan- 
tity of light, which the imiiiobile pupil can- 
not moderate, hence the p^vient, iri^ a strong 
light, secs little or nothing, 6. Nyctalopia 
from too great a contraction of tlje pupil. This 
admits a sufliciency of lucid rays in bright lishr» 
but towards night the pupil dilates more, and 
the patient sets better. 7. N\ ctalopia ci idc- 
inica. A whole people liave been iiyctalops, 
as the Auhiopians, Africans, American^, and 
Asiatics. A great flow of tears are excreted 
all the day from their eyes ; at night they see 
objects. 8. Nyctalopia from a commotion of 
the eye ; from which a man iit the night saw 
all oli^ects distinctly. 

NYCTANTHKS. Arabian jasmine. In 
botany, o genus of the class diandria, order 
monngynia. Corol salver-shaped, with trur.- 
cate segments ; capsule two-celled, niarginetl. 
Ofie species only : an Indian shrub, with rug- 
ged branches; square stem; leaves 0 )>|H)sitc, 
ovate, pointed, entire; corol from six to eight 
cleft; pericarps raciiibranceous, compressed; 
seeds fastened to the bottom of the cell. It is 
a highly ornamental and fragrant plant, and 
maybe increased by layers or cuttings. The 
flowers are said to open instinctixely in the 
evening and fall ofl* (he ensuin «2 day: but this 
is'an error. The natives of Ceylon infuse it in 
water, and obtain a fragrant anH cordial drink ; 
which is also reported to he. useful in inflam- 
mations of the eyes applied topically. I'he 
tube of the flower when dried has the tmell of 
saflfroh; and being ;ioundcd and mixed with 
sandeirs wood is used l>y the natives of the Ma- 
labar coast for iniparting a grateful fragraiicy 
to their bodies, which they rub or anoint with 
the mixture. 

NYCTASTRATCGI, among the ancients, 
weie oflicers appointed to prevent fires in the 
night, or give alarm and call assistance when 
9 fire broke nut. 

NYCTEUS. The most remarkable of this 
nftmc is, a son of Neptune by Celene, daugh- 
ter of Atlas, king of l^sbos, or of Thebes, ac- 
cotiding to ihfe more received opinion. He 
a nymph of Crete, called Polyxo or 
' by . whom he had two daiiilitiftrs, 
Antiope. The first Cff these 
by her criminal amou^ with 
totso whose bed she introduccdJh«r<- 
•rif 'By her nurse. When the fkiher 

committed; he attempt- 
fd 40 sta^jbs'dai^htcr, who was immediately 
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changed by Minerva into an dtvl. " Nycteot 
made war agniubt Epnpeiis, who had carried 
away Antiope, and died of a wound which hehad 
received in an fngagoment Sec Antiope. 

NYCTICORaX, night-ravcu. Seb Ar* 

DfcA. 

NYCTOIiASIS. (from v«|, the night, and 
£vi a‘, to walk.) Soiunanihudsin. Sleep-walk- 
ing. 

NYL-GHAW. See Antelope. 

NYMPH, in mythology, an appellation 
given to certain inferior goddesses, inhabiting 
the mountains, woods, waters. &c. said to be 
the daughters of Oceanus and Ttihys. All the 
universe was represented as full of these nymphs, 
who are diitingni'»hc(l into several ranks or 
classes. The general division of them is into 
celeSiial and terrestrial ; the former of which 
were called uraiiiae, and were supposed to bo 
intelligences that governed the heavenly bodies 
or spheres. I’hc lerrcstrial nymphs, called 
epigt i®, presided over several parts of the infe- 
rior world ; and were divided into those of the 
water, and tho«c of earth. The nymphs of the 
\vaU;r were the ocean itides, or nymphs of the 
ocean ; the neri ids, the nymphs of the sea ; the 
naiads and cphydriadcs,' the nymphs of the 
fountains; and the Jiriiuiades, the nymphs of 
the lakes. The nymphs of the earth w'ere the 
oreades, or nymphs of the mountains ; tlic na- 
poese, nymphs of the meadows ; and the dryads 
and hamadryads, who were nymphs of the 
forests and groves. Resides these, we meet with 
nymphs who took their names from particular 
countries, rivers, &c. as the Cithxroniades, so 
called from mount Cith®ion in Hceotia; the 
Dodonidcs, from Dodona; Tiberiades, from 
the Tiber, &c.— G’»at9 were sometimes sacri- 
ficed to the nymphs ; but their constant offer- 
ing** were rniik, oil, honey, and wine* 

They were snppor»ed to* enjoy longevity, but 
not to be immortal. They were believed to de- 
light in springs and fountains. 7'hey are de- 
scribed as sleepless, and as dreaded by me coun- 
try people. They were susceptible of passion. 
Tile Argonanis, it is related, landing on the 
shore of the Pro|)ontis to dine in their way to 
Colchns, sent Ilyias, a boy, for water, who dis- 
covered a lonely fountain, in which nymphs 
Eunica, MalLv, and Nycheia were prejiarihg to 
dance ; and ibe.se seeing him were enamoured, 
and, seizing him by the hand as he was filling 
his vase, pulled him in. The deities, their co- 
partners in the cave, are such ^ presided with 
them over rural and pastoral affairs. 

Nymph, among the naturalists that state 
of winged-insccis between their bv-ing in the 
Sorm of a worm and their appearing in the^ 
winged or most perfect state. The eggs of in- 
sects are first hatched into a kind of worms or 
maggots; which afterwards pass into then^mph- 
state, surrounded with shells or cases of their own 
skins : so.that, in realiyr, these nymphs are only 
the embryo wrapped up in this covering; from 
whence ih^ at lust ?ei loose, though not with- 
out great dimculty. Daring't his nyniph-sHite the 
creature loses its motion. Swammerdamealls it 
nympha aurella, or simply aurelia; and others 
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Kiii’e it tbe name of chrysalis, a term of the like 
ifDiMirt. See the article Chaysalis. 

NYMPHiE. Lnympha, from, a water 
ivytnph} so called because it slukIs in the 
vrater-conrsti). Labia minora. In anatomy, 
two metni)raiious folds, situated within the 
labia majora, at the sides of the eutraace of 
the vaain.t uteri. 

NYMPliiEA. Water-lily. In botanvt a 
^nus of the class pnlydiulriu, order monogynia. 
Calyx four or five leaved; petals naiucrous; 
stigtna radiate, sessile ; berry superior, many- 
ceiled ; tlic cells iiiany- seeded. Kii^bl species, of 
which the following are the chief: 

1. N.liitea. Yellow water-lily. Leaves heart- 
shaped, very entire; calyx five-leaved, longer 
than the petals ; stigma very entire. A native of 
the stagnant waters of oiir own country. There 
is another variety, with a toothed stigma, and 
petiole seniicylindrical at the base, two-edged 
at the top. Linneiis asserts that swine are fond 
of its leaves and roots; and that its smoke will 
drive away crickets and cock-roaches out of 
houses. 

2. N. alba. White-water lil\*. Leaves 
heart-shaped, very entire; calyx four-leaved; 
stamens placed on the germ, stigma many-cleft. 
Like the former, comiiion to the stagnant waters 
of our own country. The root is tuberou>, and 
has iiii ustrigent and hitter taste. According to 
Liiineus, the flower raises itself out of the water 
and expands about seven o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and closes again, reposing u|K)ii the sur- 
face, alK)iit four in the evening. 

.'1. N. lotus. Egyptian water-lily. Leaves 
heart- shajied, acutely toothed, a little downy 
underneath; the lobes approximate, acute; 
calyx four-leaved. It resembles N. alba very 
much in the form of its flow'^cr, but is a little 
toothed about the edge. A native of the hot 
parts of the East Indies, Africa, and America, 
flowering about the middle of September, near 
Cairo, in Luwer P^ypt. The Arabians call 
it naphar. A bread was formerly made of the 
sml when dried and ground. At present, 
there is a variety that produces a round root 
like that of the potatoe, upon which the in- 
habitants of the banks of the lake Menzale feed 
very generally. The flower of the lotus is truly 
majestic: the rivers about Damietta are co- 
vered with It, rising upwards of two feet about 
the water. 

The peltated water-lily was formerly arranged 
under this genus, by 'the name of N.> nelumbo. 
Its difference however is sufficient to entitle it 
to be regarded as a distinct genus ; and is now 
commonly described under the name of Ne- 
LUMBitjM, to which we refer our readers. 

NYMPH ^UM, a port of Macedonia. 
NY'MPHISH. a. (fromnympA). Relating 
10 nymphs ; lady^-like {Drayion). 

. NYi^PHION, in the entomology of Fabri- 
cius» e tribe of the genus "PiiALANGiuMf 
which see. 

N YM PHOM ANl A. {nymphomama, 

^fia, fromvvppft, nympha, and madness}. 
Furor utecinus. A genus of disease in the class 
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locales and order dyaorexia of Cullen, chamo* 
teris^ by excessive and violent desire for coha- 
bit ‘tion in females. 

NYMPHOTOMIA*. (nymphotomia, vu/ufiA- 
fw>ni rjfimt the nympha, and to 

cut), 'i be opciaiion of removing the nymphie 
when too large. 

N Y ON , a commercial town of Switzerland, 
in the capital of a bailiwic of the same naincj, 
with a castle. Here a»e a greu many R(»iiiati 
inscriptions.- It is -seared near the lake of Ge- 
neva, 10 miles N N E. of that city. Lou. 6. 
12 K Uit. 46.2 iN. 

NYONS, a town of F||||||||p, in the depart- 
ment of Drome, seated a||pi foot of a chain 
of mountains, on the river Aigues, with a 
lofty bridge of one arch, the work of the Ro- 
mans. Here is a mineral spring, named Pon* 
tias,ancl some manufactures of soap and wiKillen 
stuffs. It is eight miles N.VV. of Buis. Lon. 
5. lA E. Lfii. 44. 26 N. 

NYS. (A cornip.lon of fze IS.) None is; 
not is: obsolete (iS^pcmir). 

NYSl.OT, a strong town of Russia, in the 
goveriiniciit of Livonia, with a castle. It is 
seated on the Narova, among large marshes, 20 
miles S.W. of Narva, and (jo N. of Wiburg. 
Lon. 21). 10 E. Lat. 6l. 5G N. 

NYSSA, in botany, a genus of the poly- 
pmia dioecia class and order. Natural order of 
noloracese. Elteagini, Jussieu. Essential 
character: calyx five parted; corolla none: 
male, stamens ten : hermaphrodite, stamens 
five; pistil one; drupe inmrior. There are 
two 5|)ecie9, viz. N. integrifolia, mountain 
tupelo; and N*denticijlata. water cupelo; the for- 
mer of which grows naturally in Pennsylvania, 
rising to the height of thirty nr forty feet, aiul 
nearly two in diameter, sending ofl’ many hori- 
zontal and often depending branches ; leaves of 
a dark green colour on the upper surface, but 
lighter unclerncath ; the flowers are produced 
ufion long footstalks, from thebase of the young 
shoots, dividing irregularly into several parts, 
each supporting a small flower ; the female 
trees have fewer flowers, produced upon much 
lonper simple cylindrical footstalks. Thh Vir- 
ginian water tupelo tree« grows naturally itt 
wet swamps, or near laige rivers in Carolina 
and Florida, rising with a strong upright truck 
to the height of eighty or an hundred feet, di- 
viding into many branches towards the top; 
the leaves are large, of an oval spear-sha[M 
form ; the berries afe nearly the, size and shape 
of small olives, and are preserved by the French 
inhabitants upon the Mississippi, where it 
abounds, and is called the olive tree. 

N YSTADT, a town of Sweden, in Finlandy 
with a commt^lous harbour, and a consider- 
able trade in all kinds of wo^en vessels. In 
1721 a peace was concluded here^ between 
the emperor of Russia and the king of Sweden. 
It is seated on a bay of the gulf of Bothnia, 55 
miles N.W. of Abo. Lon. Si. I E, Lat. 6 l 
10 N. 

NYSTAGMUS. Cnyitoemusf from. 

vi/r««v, to sleep). AlwinkGngoftlweyef^sucliJ: 
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99 happens when a person is very sleepy. Au- 
thors also dchne nystagmus to be an involun- 
tary agitation of theociilary bulb. It is known 
by the instability or involuntary and constant 
motions of the globe of the eye from one canthus 
to another, or in some other directions. Some- 
times it is accompanied with an hippus, or an 
ftitcrnatp and rcm'ated dilaUUion and constriction 
of the pupil. The species arc, 1. Nystagmus 
from fear. This agitation is observed under the 
operation for the cataract ; and it is checked by 
persuasion, and wailing a short space of tirne. 
$. Nystagmus from sand or small gravel falling 
in the eye. 3. Nystupius from a catarrh^ which 
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is aecompained with inflammation. 4. Ny-> 
stngnius from saburra in the primic vix, as is 
observed in infants afflicted with worms, and 
is known by the signs of saburra. 5. Nystag* 
mus symptomaticus, which happens in hy« 
steric, epileptic, and sometimes in pregnancy, 
and is a common symptom accomiianyine St. 
Vitus’s dance. 

NYSTKD, or Nyestbd, a town of Den- 
mark, in the island of Laland, which carries on 
a comidcrable trade to the duchy of Mecklcn* 
berg and other provinces of Germany. Loa 
ll.dOll. Ut. 64.43 N. 
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O Tlic 14 lli letter and fourth vowel of our 
, alphabet; pronounced as in the words 
Tosf, &c. The sound of this letter is often so 
soft as to require it double^ and that chiefly 
in the middle of the words ; as goose, r^roof, 
&c. Aiul in some words this oo is pro- 
nounced like u short, as in jloody blood, &c. 

As a nuincral, O was sornctiines used for 
1 1 among the ancients 3 and with a dash over 

it thus, 1 ), for 1 1 ,000. 

In the notes of the ancients, O. CON. is 
read opus conduct um ; O. C. Q. opera cottsi^ 
lioque ; 0. 1). M. operce, donum munus 3 and 
O. L. O. opus lovatum^ 

The O by its lc»ng and short pronunciations 
rcprt'jents fully the »jinega and oinicron of the 
Greeks ; the pronunciation whereof Nvas very 
diHerent, says Caninius after Tereiitianns ; for 
the omega was pronounced in the hollow ol the 
mouth with a great and full sound, including 
two 00 ; and the oinicron upon the edge of the 
lips witii a clearer and smaller sound. These 
two pronunciations they have in the French 
longue ; the long O they distinguish by the 
addition of an S, as coste, hoslc, mottc j or by 
the diphihong au, i\s fuinle,fautc, &c. and the 
alnnity there is between this vowel O and the 
diphthong aUt is notwithout an exahiplc in the 
Greek tongue, where we have or u> 7 m^, 

sulcus ; rfavptM or vfufxa, vulnus, according to 
the Doric dialect, from whence the Latins 
have also used caudex and codex; caurits or 
corus, &c. And hence, perhaps, it is, that as 
this diphthong au retains mucti of ihe A, so 
the O has some aflinity with ihe A ; for the 
Eolians used arpoTo; for avparls, cxercifus; 
•vw for civu;, supra 3 which was also imitated by 
the Romans, who took Domo from Saixu, and 
used fahius for fovius, according to Feslus, 
farreus {oxforreus, &c. And in the French 
tongue the A and the O arc often joined toge- 
ther in the same word, as in laonyfaon,paon, 
which are pronounced with A long, as Idn, 
jfd/z, p&n ; though Ramus says, that th his time 
some distinguished the long O by these two 
letters A O, which they did perhaps in imita- 
tion of the Greeks, who changed ao or m as 
well as m in their contractions into w. 

Again, the O has some aflinity with theE, 
whence it is that the Greeks from xiyw dico, 
made dixi, and the like 3 that the £to- 
lians used for vpspuu tremo; and the 

l4atins from cunSw, made spondeo ; from pew- 
deo, pondus ; from lego, toga ; and they used 
to say adversiim or advorsiUm 5 vertex or vor- 
tex; accipiter for accipitor, a bird of prey 3 
hento for komo; anbe and amles for ambo and 
atnbos, in Ennius, ]^t the O had still a 
greater aflinity with the U, whence the aii- 
sa Lougussays, easily confounded these 
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two letters, and though they writ emmt, they 
pronounced it consul: Cassiodofus also in- 
forms us, they wrote prastu for prmto ; poHi- 
iot publicum ; colpam for culpam, Pliny 
in Priscian says the same thing ; and thence 
it comes to pass that hue, illuc, are used for 
hoc, illoc, and this Virgij^imself does: 

Hoc iunc ignipotens cah descendit ab oho, 

JEn, 8. 


Quintilian also observes, that they used 
hecola, and notrix with an O for an U 3 and 
that of Odusscus, ihc Kolians had made 
Ud^sses, from whence the Romans said 
Ulysses; and that, in short, his masters wrote 
servom with au O, whereas from his lime for- 
ward they v.rolc the same with two s, ser- 
ri/w. 'I'he two diphthongs oe and 0% come near 
the Greek liiplithong ot : the O among the 
Latins was very like ui.lo the V 3 whei^forc 
it often happened that tin* or was changed into 
an u, as when from the word pmia they made 
punire 5 and thus we may still find in some old 
inscriptions uhnm or rcj/ija piu for usum, cot- 
ravit or cmavit ior eurov’U; mwncra for munera; 
and so also they used punt for pami^ arid helium 
punicurn for pceniaim, 

O is usually denoted long by a servile « sub- 
joined, as moan ; or by e at the end of the syl- 
lable, as 3 when these vowels are not 
used, it is generally short. 

Among the Irish, the letter O, at the be- 
ginning ot the name of a family, is a charac- 
ter of dignity annexed to great houses. Thus, 
in the history of Ireland, we frequently meet 
with the O Neals, O Carrols, &c. considerable 
houses in that island, 

Cambden observes, that it is the custom of 
the lords of Ireland to prefix an O to their 
names to distinguish them from the com- 
monalty. 

The ancients used O as a mark of triple 
time 3 from a notion that the ternary, or num- 
ber 3 , was the most perfect of nuinhcrs, and 
therefore properly expressed by a circle, the 
most perfect of figures. 

It is not, strictly speaking, the letter. O, but 
the figure of a circle O, or a double C j, by 
W'hich the modern ancients in music used to 
express what they called tempo perfecio, or 
time. Hence the Italians call it circolo. 

The seven antiphones, or alternate hymns of 
seven verses, &c. sung by the choir in the time 
of Advent, were formerly called O, from their 
beginning with such an exclamation. 

O is an adverb of calling, or interjection of 
sorrow or wishing. 

OAF. s. (for ouphe,) 1. A changeling 3 a 
foolish child left by the fairies {Drayton)* 2. 

* A dolt; a blockhead 3 an idiot. ' ^ 
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OATISH. 0. (from oaf.) Stupid; dull; 
dollish. 

OA'FISHNESS. 4. (from oqfisL) Stupi-* 
dity ; duluess. 

OAK, ill botany. See Qvercus. 

Oak (Kvergrecn.) See Quercus. 

Oak (Jerusalem.) See Chenofooium. 

Oak (Poison.) See Uhus. 

Oak lEATHKR, ill botany. See Xylos- 

TROMA. 

O' A KEN. a. (from oak.) Made of oak ; 
gathered from oak {Arhuthwi). 

OAKHAM, or Okeh am, the county-town 
of Rutlandshire, with a market on Saturday. 
Near the church remain the decayir.g walls of 
an old castle ; and ibnr silver pennies of the 
later Mercian kin^ were found here in 
It is seated in the centre of a fertile valley, 
called the Vale of Catinosc, 2>t miles S. bv £. 
of Nottinj;haiii, and ()8 N. by W. of Lou- 
don. in 1801 the number of nouses was 707, 
of inhabitants 3400. Lon. 0. 40 W. Lat. 

42 N. 

OAKHAMITON, or Ockhampton, a 
boTOiiah in Devonshire, with a market on 
Saturcliiy. It sends two members to parliament, 
is governed by a mayor, and has lar^c remains 
of a castle, dismantled by Henry VLll. It is 
seatcil on ihe river Ork, ”24 miles W. of Exe- 
ter, and ^ • hv S, of London. Lon. 4. 
6 W. Lat. 50. 48'N. 

Oaks CREEKS. See Caniaderago. 

OAKUM, Ockham, in the sea-lan^nage, 
denotes the matter of old rones untwisted, and 
pulled out again into loose liecnp, like hurds 
of flax, to be used in the caukirig of ships. 

OAR, in navigation, a long picfcc of timber, 
flat a( one end, and round or square at the 
other, whereby a boat, barge, galley, &c. is 
rowetl, or advanced along the water. 

. That part of the oar which is out of the ves- 
sel, and which enters into the water, is called 
the blade, or wash ; and that which is withiii- 
board is termed the loom, whose extrcmiiy, 
being small enouah to be grasped by the rowers, 
is called the handle. 

In a vessel with oars, the water is to be con- 


Mancenvre des Vaisseaux, or the translation 
by colonel Watson. 

To Oar. ». ». (from the noun.) To row. 

To Oar. v. a. To impel by rowing {Shahu 
peare.) 

OARISTUS, or Oaristys, a term in the 
Greek poetry, sip^nifying a dialogue between a 
husband and his wife; such as that in the 
sixth book of the Iliad, between Hector and 
Andromache. 

Scaliger observes, that the oaristus is not 
properly any particular little poem, or entire 
piece oV poetry ; but always a part of a 
one. He adds, that the passage now cited in 
Hornet is the only proper oaristus extant in 
the ancient poets. 

OA'RY. «. (from oar.) Having the form or 
use of oars {MiHon). 

OAST. 4. A kiln : not in use {Mortimer)* 

OA'r, ill botany. See A vena. 

OATCA'KK. s. {otif and cake.) Cake made 
of ihe iii^‘al of oats {Ptacham). 

OA'J'KN. u. (Iroiir oat.) Made of oats; 
bearing oats {ShokKjjcarc)* 

OA'l'il, an aniunaiion or promise, accom- 
panied with an invocun m of (iod to witness 
what we say ; and with an imprecation of his 
vengeance, or a renunciation of his favour, if 
what we affirm be laKe, or what we promise 
be not performed. Tiie laws of all cnilized 
states have reqniied the security of an oath for 
evidence given in a court of justice, and on 
other occasions of high importance; and the 
Christian religion iiu.rlv prohihils sw'euritig, 
except when oaths are required by legal autho- 
rity. Indeed no serinM<. and refleeting theist^ 
whether he admit the truth of revelaiion or 
not, can look upon swearing on trivial occa- 
sions as any tiling else than a^in of a very hei- 
nouA nature. To mil upon that infinite and 
omnipresent Being, v, ho created and sustains 
the univcn^c, to witness all the impertinence 
of idle cotiversaiion, of which great part is 
commonly uttered at random, betrays a spirit 
so profane, that nothing short of experience 
could make us believe it pof^sihie for a creature 
endowed with reason and reflection to be Ita- 


sidered as the point of support, or fulcrum ; 
the oar as a lever; the boat as tbe burden to 
be moved, and the rower's band as the mov- 
ing power. Sec Lever, and Mechanic 

POWER. 

The burden is to be consirlered as npplie<l to 
that point of the lever where the oar rerts on 
the lioat ; which jioint in large vcmicIs is called 
the row-port, but in lighters ami boats it is 
always termed the row- lock. The greater, 
thmfore, the distance of the hand from that 
point, and the less the distance of the water 
from that point, the greater ciiect will the oars 
have. 

For the most ingenious theory of the action 
of oare with which wc are acquainted, with a 
'tal>J|e.ah^wing the numlier of ro\vei:s, the vclo- 
City-jjf vessel, and the protiorlion- between 
tho jtR# the oar within and without 

th«', llic sunnlemeot to £ulefV 

Tb^orieComttleue de bt Constrnoiion tide la 


bituuUy guilty of a practice so impious. No 
roan can plead in extenuation of this crime, 
that he is tempted to swear by the importunity 
of any appetite or passion implanted in the 
human breast ; for the utterance of a profane 
oath communicates no pleasure, and removes 
no iineadness ; it neither elevates the speaker* 
nor depresses the hearer. 

Quakers* and Moravians, swayed by these 
considerations, and by the sense which they 
put upon cettain texts of scripture, refuse to 
swear upon any (j^casiou, even at the requisU 
tion of a magistrate, and in a court of justice. 
These scruples arc groundless ; and seem to 
proceed from not distinguishing between 
the proper use and abuse of svycaring. It 
is unquestionably impious to call upon God* 
to witness ini[iertinem'e8, or to use his iremeti- 
dons name as a mere expletive in conversation; 
but it by no< means follows, tliat ' we may no^ 
idoudy call upon him to witness truths of im* 
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{lOftancej or invoke his name with reverence 
^(1 solemnity. No individual could, without 
gross proraneness, pray for a thousand times 
more wealth than iie may ever have occasion 
to use; but it was never thou<;ht profane to 
pray “ day by day for our daily bread, for rain 
frojii heaven, and fruitful seasons/* If it be 
lawful to ask of God these earthly blessings, 
because he alone can bestow them ; it cannot 
surely be unlawful, where tlie lives or proper- 
ties of our neighbours, or the secuirity of go- 
vernment is eoiic’crned, to invoke him with 
reverence to witness the tnuh of our a,‘«ser- 
tions, or the sincerity of our intentions ; be- 
cause of our truth in many cases, and of our 
sincerity in all, none but he can be the wit- 
ness. 

The text of scripture upon which the Qua- 
kers chiefly rest their argument for the unlaw- 
fulness of all swearing under the gospel, is our 
Saviour's prohibidun, (Mat. v. 34 .) : “ 1 ^ay 
unto yon, swear not at all.” lint whoever 
shall take the trouble of turning over his bible, 
and looking at the context, will perceive, that 
it is only in ordinary conversation, and by no 
means in courts of justice, that onr Lord pro- 
hibits his followers from swearing at all. There 
is no evidence whatever, that swearing by hea- 
ven, by the earili, by Jernsalom, or by their 
own heads, was the ibrni of a judicial oath in 
use among the Jcw>, On the coiitraiy, wc 
are told by Alaimonidcs, that ** if any man 
swear hy heaven or by earth, vet this is not an 
c«ith which surely* he could not have said, 
had such been the forms of judicial swearing. 
Indeed they could not have admitutl such forms 
into iiieir courts without expressly violating the 
law of Moses, who commaods them to “ Fear 
the Lord (Jehovah) their God, to serve him, 
and to swear by his name.” But the Jews^ as 
every one knows, liJid such a reverence for the 
name Jehovah, that they w'oiild not pronounce 
it on slight occasions, and therefore could not 
swear by that name in comm«>n conversation. 
Hence, to gratify their propensity to common 
swearing, they invented such oaths as, by 
hcaveu, by earth, by Jerusalem, by the life of 
thy head, ike. and by this contrivance they 
tliought to avoid the guilt of profaning the 
name of Jehovah. These, however, being 
appeals to insensible objects, either had no 
n»eaniiig, or were in fact, os our Saviour justly 
hrgues, oaths bv that Co<l whose creatures they 
were ; so that the Jew who swore them vvas still 
g^uilty of profaneness towards the very Jehovah 
whose name his superstition woultl not permit 
hjoi to ]%runouiice. But what puts it beyond 
ail doubt that the use of judicial oaths is not 
wholly prohibited in thegosfid, is the conduct 
of our Saviour himself as well as of his apostle 
St. Paul. When Jesus was simply asked by 
the high priest, what it was which certain 
false witnesses testified against him; we are 
told by the evangelist, uiat ** he held his 
peace:'* but -being adjured. by the living God 
to declare whether he was the Christ, the Son 
of God, or not.; heUnmediately aiiswciedtfae 
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high^ priest, without objecting to the oath (for 
such it was) upon which he was examined* 
Si. Paul, in his Epistle to the Homans, aaysi 
** God is uiy witnes!<r that, witiiout ceasing, 

1 make mention of you in iny prayers and 
to the Corinthians, still more strongly, ** 1 
call God for a record ujjon mv soul, that, to 
spare yon, I c.ame not as yet to Corinth.’* 
these expressions are of the nature of oaths $ 
and the author of the Epistle to ihe Hebrews 
s{}eaks of the cm lorn of swearing judicially 
without any mark of censure or ilisapproba- 
tioii ; “ Men verily swear by tire greater; and 
an oath for coafirmaliou is to them an end of 
all strife.” 

But though a nation has an undoubted right 
to require the security of an oath upon occa- 
sions of real iinprtnnce, wc do not hesitate to 
say, that, in our opinion, it is something worse 
tiian bad policy to multiply oaths, and to hold 
out to the people temptatiuiis to perjure them- 
sclvrs. The st-curity which an oath affords 
depends entirely upon the reverence which aU 
taches to it in the mind of him by whom it i.<i 
given ; but that reverence is much weakened 
by the frequency of oaths, and by the careless 
manner in which they are too oiicn ndmiiiis- 
leicd. Dr. P.dey observes, with truth, that 
“ the levity and frequency with which oaths 
are atlminiskered, has brought about a general 
tiiadvciteocy tothe obligati in of ihcrn, which 
boili ill a religious and pulilicul view is much to 
l)e lamented : and it merits (coiuiiuits he^ pub- 
lic consideration, whcihcr the requiring of 
oaths on so many fiivolous occasions, especi- 
ally in the customs, and in the qualificattoa 
for petty ofiicers, has any other encct than to 
make them cheap in the minds of the people. 
A pound of tea cannot travel regularly from 
the ship to the consumer without costing half 
a dozen oaths at least ; and the same security 
for the. due discharge of his oflice, namely 
that of an oath, is required from a church- 
warden ami an archbisnop, from a petty con- 
.stablc and the chief justice of England. Let 
the law continue its own sanctions, if they be 
thought requisite ; but let it spare the sofem- 
niiy of an oath: and where it is necessary, from 
the want of something better to depend u;)on, 
to accept a man's own word or own account, 
let it annex to prevarication penalties propor- 
tioned to the public consequence of the of- 
fence.” 

That these pernicious consequooces of fre- 
quent oaths are not felt o:ily in England, we 
have the evidence of another respectable writer, 
whose acuteness well qualified him to observe, 
whilst his station in socieU' furnished him with 
the be.st opportunities of obsenring the effects 
of Tefieateil swearing u|ion ihe morals of 
Scotchmen. “ Customhouse oaths (says Lord 
Kaines) have become so familiar among us, as to 
be swallowed without a wry face; and is it 
certain tliat bribery and pcrjuiy in electing 
parliament members are not approaching to 
the same cool state ? men creep on to vice by- 
degrees* Pegtiry ia order to support a friend 
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l^as become customary of late years ; vritness children of Israel as th^ passed into captivity; 
fictitious qualifications in the electors of parlia- and, with other enemies, their confederates^ 
ment men, which are made effectual hy per- invaded and oppressed those strangers, and 
jury : yet such is the degeneracy of the present divided the spoil amon^t . themselves : and 
times, that no man is the worse thought of partly a prediction of the deliverance of Israel, 
upon that account. We must not flatter our- and of the victory and triumph of tlie whole 
selves, that the poison will reach no farther : a church over her enemies, 
man who ^ggles not at perjury to serve a Obaotah, the prophet, is believed to have 
friend, will in time become such an adept, as been the sanie with the go\crnor of Ahab*a 
to commit peijury in order to ruin a friend house, mentioned in the first book of Kings 
when he becomes an enemy.’* (xviii. 3, &c.) who hid and fed the hundred 

Besides the frequency of oaths, wc have prophets whom Jezebel would have clcbtroyed ; 
mentioned the irrtwerent manner in which and some say, that he was tliat Obadiah whom 
they are too often administered as one of the Josiah made overseer of *the works of the tern- 
causes which make them cheap in the estima- pie, (2 Chron. xxxiv. 12.) The triuh is, 
tion of the people. . In this view, the form of that when he lived or prophesied fs holly un- 
the oath, and the ceremonies with which it is certain : though most writers make hi§i co- 
required to be taken, arc of considerable itn- temporary with llosea, Amos, and Joel^ 
portanee. " The forms of oaths in Christian Obadiah, a valiant man of David's army, 
countries (says Dr. Paley) arc very different; who came to join him in the wilderness, with 
but in none, 1 believe, worse contrived cither several others of the tribe of Gad, (1 Chron* 
to convey the meaning or to impress the obli- xii. Q.) This was also the name of one of 
gation of an oath, than in England. In that tho^e whom king Jeliosbaphat sent into tl^ 
country the juror, after repeating thcpiomise cities of Judah to instruct tne {leople in their 
or affirmation which the oath is intended to religion, (2 Chron. xvii. 7.) It was also the 
confirm, adds, * so help mo God;* or more fre- name of one of the principl men of Judah, 
qucnlly the substance of the oath is repeated who signed the covenant that Nehemiah re- 
to the juror by tlie officer or magistrate who iiewed with the Lord, (Nchein. x. fl.) 
administers it; adding in the conclusion, *so OBAMBULA^’ION. s. (obamhdalio, 
help yoU‘ Cod.* The energy of the sentence Lai.) The act of walking about, 
resides in the panicle so\ sOf \.e, hac lege, OBCONIC NKCTAKY. An inversely 
* upon condition of m^^ speaking the truth, or conicul nectary, such as we find in narcissai 
performing this promise, may God help me, minor. « 

and not otherwise.’ The juror, whilst he hears OIICORDATE PETAI*. An inversely 
or repeats the words of tlic oath, holds his right heart shaiiccl petal, having the apex down- 
hand upon a Bible, or other book coiuaining wards, as in the class monadelphia. 
the four gospels. The conclusion of the oath Obcobpate legumb. An inversely hcart- 
sometimes runs, ^ ita me Deus adjuvat; ct hacc shaped legume ; as in polygala, 
aanta evangel i a,’ or, ^ so help me God, and the Ubcokoate silicle. An inversely heart- 
contents of tills book which last clause forms shaped silliclc ; as in tlilaspi bursa pastoris, or 
a connexion between the words and action of shepherd’s nurse. 

the juror, which before was wanting. The OBDACH, a town of Germany, in the 
juror then ki^i.cs the book.” duchy of Stiria, seated at the confluence of the 

This obscure and elliptical form, the excellent Achza and Traun, three miles below the lake 
author justly observes, is ill calculated to ini- Chienzee, and 35 W. of Grata. l.on. 14* 
press the juror with reverence : and he seems 43 E. Lat. 47. 3 N. 
to tlVnik great preference due to the form of To OBDUX-E. ». a. {phdnco, Latin.) To 
judicial o<ahs in Scotland. See Paley’s Moral draw over a? a covering {Hale). 

Philosophy. ? OBDU'CTION. (from oMmc/w, o/jrfwco. 

Oath (Corouat ion.) See King. Latin.) The act of covering, or laying a cover. 

OATHABLE, n. (from A word not OB DlJ'B ACY. s. (from ohattrate.) Iti- 

used ) Capable of having an oath administered flexible wickedness ; impenitence ; hardnest 
iShakspenre). o^\\tzxi {South), ^ 

OAl HBKE'AKING. r. {oath and break,) OBDU'R.ATE. o. {Muraius, Latin.) 1. 
Perjury ; the violation of an oath (.S'AaA^pcrtrc), Hard of heart; inflexibly obstinate in iU ; 

O ATM ALT. s. (ca/ and malt:) Malt maiic hardened ; impenitent {Shaks,), 2. Hardened j 
ofoats (Mor/imrr). firro; stubborn {South), 3. Harsh; rugged 

OATMEAL, s. {oat and meaL) Flour {Swift). 

■ made by grinding oats OBDU'BATELY. ad. (from obdurate*} 

OB, in compound botanical terms, and fre- Slobbondy ; inflexibly; impenitently. 
quently in compound tcrots of other brapehes OBDU'RATENESS. s, ^from obdurate,) 
of natural history, is pul for obverse- or in. Stubbornness; inflexibility; impenitence. 

versely-^ . OBDURATION.s.{fmmo/;5i.fo/e.)Haid. 

the prophecy of ness of heart; stubbornness (/fooAcr). 
CttAiftAat'E canonical book of tlie Old OBDUliED. a, (obduratus, l^t) Hard- 

ment,'iy|iich IS contained in a st^le ohapter, ened ; inflexible; impenilent (JlfiV/on). 
and invective against imt cruelty of- OBE'plENCK s*. {obedience, Fr.) . Obse- 

who mocked and derided the ijuiouftness; submUsion to authority (Bacon). 
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OBE'DIENT. fl- Latin.) Sub- 

missive to authority ; coinphatit with coininaiid 
or prohibition; obsequious {Tillotson). 

OBEDIE'NTI AL. o. {obedienfwt, French.) 
Accnrdliijif to the rule of obedience {fVakf). 

OBE'DIENTLY. ad. (from obedient.) 
With olHfdiencc {Jl'illotson'). 

- OBE'ISANCE. s. {obeisance^ French.) A 
bow ; a coiirtciv ; an act of reverence in ide by 
incliiiaiion of the ijody or knee (S/iukspeare). 

OBELISK, *^in architecture, a truncated, 
quadrangular, and slender pyramid, raiscii as 
an ornament, and frerpiciitly charged .cither 
with inscriptions or hieroglyphics. Obelisks 
appear to be offvery great "antiquity, and to 
have been first raised to iransiuii to posterity 
rcccpta#Sbf philosophy, wiiich wore cut in 
ieroislyphical characters : afterwards they were 
Used to iininortali/c the great aciidiis of heroes, 
and tlie memory of pcrsoiis beloved. The Hrst 
obelisk inciitioned in history was that of 
inases king of Egypt, in the time of the Tro- 
jan '.var, wiiieh was 40 cuhiis high. PInus, 
another king of Egypt, r,ii-;ed one of .W cubits; 
and Ptolemy Philaoi‘lplui:i,aiioLhcr of SS cubits, 
in memory of Arsinoe Angnstos erected one 
at Hinnc in the v .ampn'j Martiin, which served 
to mark tlie hours on an hori7oti(ai di.il, drawn 
on the paviMnem. I’hcy were culled by the 
Egyptian priests th^^iigcrsof the sun, because 
lhe.y were made in Egypt al-o to serve as styles 
or gnomons to mark the houis on the ground. 
The Arabs still call ineiu Pnartioh’s needles 5 
whence the Italians call thorn and the 

French ai^utUeu. 

The famous obelisks railed the devirs arrows, 
now reduced to three, the fourth having been 
taken down in the last century, stand about 
half a mile from the town of Boroiighhridge, 
to the soiilii-west, in three fields, sej>araicfl oy 
a lane, ^00 feet asunder, nearly on high ground 
sloping every way. Mr. Drake urges many 
arguments for their lioinau antiquity, and 
plainly proves them to be natural, and brought 
Ironi Plumpton quarries about hve miles off, 
■or from Ickly If) miles off. The cross in the 
town, 12 feet high, is of the same kind of 
«tone. The easternmost or highest is 22 feet 
'.and an half high by four broad, and four and 
an half in girth; the second 21 and an half by 
one fourth; the third If) and an half by 
64. Slukel^« measures diff’er. The ffutings 
are cut in nie stone, but not thrqugh : the 
tallest stands alone, and leans to the south. 
Plot and biukelcy affirm them to be British 
monuments, originally hewn sipiare. Dr. Gale 
supposed that they were Mercuries, which have 
lost their heads and inscriptions ; but in a MS. 
note in his Antoninus, he acknowledges that 
he was misinformed, and that there was no 
cavity to receive u bust. 

On the north side of Penrith in the church- 
yard ard two square obelisks, bf a single stone 
each, 11 or 12 feet high, about 12 inches dia- 
meter and 12 by 8 at the sides, the highest 
about 18 indies diameter, with something tike 
a transverse piece to each, and mortised into’ 
a round base. They are l4' feet asnnders and 
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betw^n them is a grave inclosed between fouf 
semicircular stones of tlie unteqiiallengths of 
ffye, biv, and four and an halt^ and two feet 
high, having on the outsides rude carving, Sfnd 
the tops notched. This is called the Giant*B 
grave, and ascribed to sir Ewan CiCsarius, who 
is said to have been as tall jih one of the columns, 
and capable of stretching his arms from one to 
theomcr, to have destroyed robbers and wild 
boars in Englewood forest, and to have had an 
hermitage hereabouts called sir Hugh’s parlour; 
but the conjectures respecting them are so vari- 
ous and contradictory, that our readers will 
readily excuse our enlarging on them. 

A little to the vvem of these is a <‘tone called 
the Giant's thumb, six fcot higli, 14 inches at 
the base contracted to 10, winch is no more 
than a luiie cross, siicn as is at Langtown in 
Cnmbcrltiud and elsewhere : the circle of the 
cross rf inches diameter. M. Pouch ard, in 
the Memoirs of the Academy of Inscriptions, 
gives a very curious account of some celebrated 
K.tiypttaii ohcli.sks. We cannot afford room to 
foliovv him ; but thrjse who wish for further 
iufnrmarion on the subject, and who arc not 
pi>sses8ed of the original, will find a very good 
account of them in the Gentleman's Magazine 
for June *748. 

Obelisk, means also a mark, originally of 
censure, now of reference, in a Uiok, itVi'onu 
of a dagger (f ). 

OBKQlJlTA'riOM. t. (from obequUo^ 
Lui.) The act of ruling about. 

OllEllKIlU'H, a town and castle of France, 
in tlie department of Lower Rhine, three miles 
from Strasburg, to whose late archbishop it be- 
longed. Lon. 7. 50 E. Lat* 48. 3.'> N. 

O BERN BERG, a town of Bavaria, with 8 
castle, seated on the Inn, 1.^ tinlesS. ofPassaa, 
to whose bishop it belongs. Loii. 1 J. 3d E. 
Lat. 48. 15 N. 

OBERR.VTION. s. (From oherrof Latin.) 
The act of wandering about. 

OBE^SE. a. (o6rjra5, Latin.) Fat; loaden 
with flesh. 

OBE'SENESS. Obe'sity. s. (from obese.) 
Morbid fatness fGrew). 

To OBF/Y. V, a, fobeir, French-) 1 To 
pay suhmissiiJn to; to comply with f^Dr^den), 
2. To yield m ; to give way to. 

O'BJEC'n s. fobet^ Fr. affectum, Latin.) 
1. That about which any power or faculty is 
employed {Hammond). ’ 2. Something pre- 
sented to the senses to raise any affection or 
emotion in the mind {Alter.). 3 . (In gram- 
mar.) Any thing inffueiiced by aomewhat 
else {Clarke). 

To Obje'ct. V. a. {ofyecter, Fr. of^ido, ob- 
jectum, LsL\\n.) 1. To oppose ; to present in 
oppsition {Bacon). 2. To propose as a charge 
criminal, or'a reason adverse {fPTiiigi/i)* 

Object-glass of a telescope, or*Mr- 
CROscops, the glass placed at the end of the 
tube which is hext the object. 

To prove the goodness and regularity of an 
object-glps, on a paper describe two con- 
centric circles, the one having its diameter the 
same with the breadth of the object-glass/ and 
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the other half that^liameter ; divide the smaller 
circuiiiftTcnce into six equal parts, pricking 
the iMiints of division through with a fine 
fieedlc; cover one side of the glass with this 
paper} and, exposing it to the sun, receive the 
rays through these six holes upon a plane j then 
by moving the plane nearer to, or further from 
the glafs, It will l)e found whether the six rays 
unite exactly together at any distanne from the 
glass } if they do, it is a proof of the rep>tilarity 
and just form of the glass ; and the said distance 
is also the focal distance of tlic glass. A gornl 
Way of proving the excellency of an object- 
glass, is by placing it in a tube, and trying it 
'with small eye-glasses, at several distant ob- 
jects ; for ibat object-glass is always the best 
which represents objects the brightest and most 
distinct, and which bears the greatest aperture, 
and the most convex and concave cye-glasscs, 
without colouring nr haziness. A circular ob- 
ject-glass is said to be truly centered wlien the 
centre of its circumference falls exactly in the 
axis of the glass ; and to be ill centered when 
it lid Is out of the axis. To jirove whether ob- 
ject-glasses be* well centered, hold the glass at 
a due distance from the eye, and observe the 
two reflected images of a candle, varying the 
distance till the two images unite, which is 
the true centre point : then if this fall in the 
middle, or central point of the glass, it is known 
to be truly centered. As object-glasses arc 
commonly included in cells that screw ipon 
the end of the tube of a telescope, it may be 
proved whether they be well centered by fixing 
tlje tube, prof)Ose<l as an obicct } and observing, 
witile the cell is unscrewed, whether the cross- 
hairs keep fi.xed upon the same lines of an ob- 
ject seen through the telescope. 

OBJE'CTION. 5. {oljection, Fr. ohiectio, 
Lat.) r. The act of presenting any thing in 
opposition. 2. Criminal charge (Shakspeare), 
3. Adverse argument {Burnet). 4. Fault 
found (fFafsA). 

OBJIi'CTIVE. a. {ohjectrf* Fr. oljecthuSf 
Lat.) 1. Belonging to tiie object) contained 
in the object 2. Made an object} 

residin'^ in objects {Hale). 

^ Obifctivk like, in perspective, is any 
line dfawn on the geometrical plane, whose 
representation is sought for in% draught or 
picture : and the objective plane is any plane 
situated in the horizontal plane, the repre- 
eentation of which is required. See Pbrsfec- 

TIVRi 

OBJI‘?GTlVELY. ai. 1. In manner of an 
object {Locke)* 2. In the state of an object 
{Brown), 

OBJFXTlVENFiiS. i. (from oljective.) 
The slate of bfeiug ad object (//a/e.) 

. OBJE'CrrOR. r. (from olject.) One who 
ofifers objections iBMmore), 

* jOBl T ( Lat. ) sign i lies a funeral solemnity, 

' for the dead, most commonly per- 

^hen the C'^rpse lies in the church un* 
iot^ewyd; , Also the anniversaiy oflice, {2Cro. 
S The anniversary of any per- 

the obit ; and to obs^ve 

Aod alowj or other com* 
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memoration, was the keeping of the obit. In 
religious houses they had a register, wherein 
they entered the obits^or obitual days of their 
founders and benefactors j which was thence 
termed the obituary. The tenure of obit or 
chantry lands is taken away and extinct by 
1 Edw. VI. c. 14. and 15. Car. 11. c. g. 

To pBJU'RGATE. ti. a. {oljurgo, Latin.) 
To chide ; to reprove. 

OBJUUGA^iON. s. {oljurgatio, Llttin.) 
iieproof; reprehension {Bramfiall). 

OB.I l) RGATORY. a, {aljurga/oriusjjaii*) 
Reprehensory ; culpatory} chiding. 

OBLATE, flattened, or shortened, as an 
oldatc spheroid, having its axis shorter than its 
middle mameter, being formed by thiiffotatibii 
of an ellipse about the shorter axis*^The ob- 
latencss of the earth refers to the dimihution of 
tl'.e polar axis in respect of the equatorial. The 
ratio of these two axes has been determined in 
various ways ; sometimes by the measures of 
dilicreiu degrees of latitude, and sometimes by 
the length of pendulums, vibrating seconds in 
difiereni latitudes. SeeE.'iRTH, Degree, &c, 

OHLATI, in church-histoty, were secular 
persons, who devoted themselves and their 
e.states to some monastery, into which they 
were admitted as a kind of lay-brothers. The 
form of their admission was putting the bell- 
ropes of the church round their necks, as a 
mark of servitude. They wore a religious habit, 
but different from that of the monks, 

OBLATION, s* {oblation^ French $o//a/Ar, 
Lat.) An offering; sacrifice 

OBLECTATION, 5, {oblvciatio, I^tin.) 
Delight; pleasure. 

To O'BLIGATE, v. a. {ohligot Latin.) To 
bind hy contract or duty. 

OBLIGATION, s. {vbUf;atio, Latin.^ 1, 
The binding power of any oath, vow, duty} 
contract (0/a«»/7/c,) 5, An act which binds 
any man to some performance (7'«y /or).' 3, 
Favour hy which one is bound to gratitude 
{South). 

OBLIGATORY, a, (from obJigafe.) Im« 
posing mV obligation; binding; coercive (Tby.) 

ToOBLPGE. i\a, (w5/fgfr, Fr,o5/fga, Lat,) 
L To bind; to impose obligations ; to compel 
to something {Rogers)* 2. To indebt ; to lay 
obligations of gratitude {Dry den), 3. To 
please ; to gratify {South). . 

OBLIGED, s, (from oWfgeSp^ The person 
bound hy a legal or written contract, 

OBLI'GEMENT. 5, {ohligementi French.) 
Obligation {Dryden), 

OBLl'GER, t. He who binds by contract. 

OBLEGJNG. part- a. (from ohhge.) Civil ; 
complaisant ; respectful ; engaging {Pope). 

OBU'GINGLY. ad. Civilly ; complaL 

SAIttlv. 

OB"LrGll!lGNF.SS, s, (from obligifie.) 1, 
Obligation ; force (Decay ^P/>/y).. 2;Cn> 
thy; complaisance. 

OBLIQUATION. j, {ohliquatio» from oi- 
liqsuft Latin.) Declirlation from peirpendL 
ciilarily ; obliquity {Newton), 

OBlEQUE. a. {oblique t Fr, obUquut, Lat,) 

L Not direct) not perpendicular ; botpariaQcl 
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tfiocon). Indirect; by a tide glance 
^Shakspeare^). 3» (In grammar.; Any case 
in nouns e.xcept the nominative. 

Obuque angle, one that is not a right 
angle, hut cither greater or lessj being cither 
acute or obtuse. 

Oblique angled triangle, one 
whose angles are all oblique. 

Oblique ascension, is that point of the 
equinoctial which rises with the centre of the 
sun, or star, or any other point of the heavens, 
in an oblique sphere. 

Oblique circle, in the stercographic 
projection, is any circle that is oblique to the 
plane.flfairojection. 

Ob'IKue DESCRNSION, that point of the 
equinoctial which sets with the centre of the 
sun, or star, or other point of the heavens, in 
an oblique sphere. 

Oblique force, or percussion, or 
POWER, or STROKE, is lliiit mailc in a direc- 
tion oblique to a Ixaly or plane. It is demon- 
strated, that the cdect of ‘such oblique force, 
&c. upon the body, is to an equal perpendicular 
one, as the sine of the angle of incidence is to' 
radius. ^ 

Oblique line, that which makes an 
oblique angle with some other line. 

Oblique planes, in dialling, are such 

recline from the zenith, or incline towards 
the horizon. 

Oblique projection, is that where a 
body is projected or impelled in a line of direc- 
tion that makes an oblique angle with the ho- 
rizontal line. 

Oblique sailing, in navigation, is that 
part which includes the application and calcu- 
lation of oblique-angled triangles. 

Oblique sphere, in geography, is that 
in which the axis is oblique to the horizon of 
a place. In this sphere the equator and paral- 
lels of declination cut the horizon obliquely. 
And it is this obliquity that occasions the in- 
equality of days and nights, and the variation 
of the seasons. See Sphere. 

Oblique leaf. (basicalutUf apicehori^ 
zontem speefans.) Having the base directed 
towards the sky, and the apex or point towards 
the horizon. This sense of the word oblique 
respects the ))osition of a leaf ; and is exem- 
plincd in and fritillaria. But it is also 
used in another sense, which respects the shape 
<ii a leaf, when the surface is placed obliquely 
to the f>etiole, as in begonia. 

Oblique stem, (a perpendicvlaris kxtri^ 
zonlalive tinea discedms.) Neither perpen- 
dicular nor horizontal. Respecting the general 
position of the stem with regard to the earth ; 
or having a lateral direction without being 
bent. ^ 

OBLI'QUELY. ad. l. Not directly; not 
perpendicularly (Brown). 9. Not in the ini^ 
mediate or direct meaniUtLCMdison). 

OBLI^QUEN^S. Obli'quity. s.(oWt- 
aaiid, French, from obliafte.) 1. Deviation 
from physical reedtude ; deviation from paral- 
lelism or perpendicularity iSithon), S. Devia- 
aiea from moral reedtude iSauik)^ 
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Obliquity of the ecliptfc, is the 
angle which the ecliptic makes with the aqua* 
tor. See Ecliptic. 

OBLIQUUS. In anatomy, the generic 
name of a large tribe of muscles distributed 
over different parts of the body, which may be 
thus speci heal ly arranged. 

O. ascendens abdominis. See Obliquus 
INTBRNUS abdominis. 

O. ascendens iiiternus. Sec Obliquus in- 

TERNUS. 

O. descendens alKlominis. See Obliquus 

EXTERNUS ABDOMINIS. 

(). descendens externus. See Obliquus 

EXTERNUS ABDOMINIS. 

O. externus abdominis. This muscle, which 
is so named by Morgagni, Alhintis, and Win- 
slow, is the obliquus descendens of Vesalius and 
Douglas, and the obliquus major of Haller and 
and .some others. It is a broad, thin muscle, 
fleshy posteriorly, and tendinous in its middle 
and lower pans, and is situated immediately 
under llie integuments, covcriiig all the other 
muscles of the lower belly. lt%riscs from the 
Iftwcr edges of the eight, and sometimes, though 
rarely, of the nine inferior ribs, not far from 
their cartilages, by a** many distitici flesny por- 
tions, which indigiiate with correppoliding 

f >arts of the serratus major anticus, and the 
alissimtis dorsi. From tluse several origins, 
the fibres of the muscle descend obliquely for- 
wards, and soon degenerate into a broarl and 
thiifaponeurosis, which lerininates in the linca 
alba. Alx)ut an inch and a half above the 
pubis the fibres of this aponeurosis separate 
from each other, so as to form an aperture, 
which extends obliquely inwards and forwards, 
more than an inch in length, and is wider 
above than below, being iie.ir1y of an oval 
figure. This is what is sometimes, though er- 
roneously, called the ring of the abdominal 
muscles, for it belongs only to the external 
oblique, there being no such opening either 
in the obliquus internus'or in the transversalis, 
as some writers, and particularly Douglas and 
Cheselden, would give us to understand. This 
opening, or ring, serves for the passage of the 
sj^rmatie vessels in men, and of the round li- 
gament of the uterus in W'oman, and is of a 
larger* size in the former than in ti>e latter. 
The two tendinous portionsf which, by their 
separation, form this aperture, are called the 
columns of the ring. The anierior, superior, 
and inner column, which is the broadest and 
thickest of the two, passes over the symphysis 
pubis, and is fixed to the opposite os pubis ; so 
that the anterior column of tbq-ri^t obliquus 
externus intersects that of thie<teu, and is, as 
it were, interwoven with it, by which means 
their insertion is streuRthened, and their at- 
tachment made finer. The posterior, inferior, 
and exterior ooUimn approaches the anterior 
one as it descends, and is, fixed behind and be- 
low it to the 08 pubis of the same side. The 
fibres of that part of the oblkiiius ex tern nt, 
which arisea' from tiic two inferior ri^, dor 
scend almost perpendicularly, and are insert*^ 
til, tendinous and fleshy, into the outer td^ 
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of the anterior half of tlie spine of the ilinm. 
From the anterior superior'^Spinou^procesis of 
that bone» the external oblique is stretched 
tendinous to the os pubis, forming; what is 
called Poiiuart's, and someUmes Fallopius's 
lijEament, Fallopius having hrst described it. 
Winslow, and many others, named it the in« 
guinal ligament. But, after all, it has no claim 
to this name, it being nothing more than the 
tendon of the muscle, which is turned or fold- 
ed inwards at its interior edge. It passes over 
the blood-vessels of the lower extremity, and is 
thickest near the jjelvis ; and in women, from 
the greater size or the' pelvis, it is longer and 
looser than in men. Hence wc Bnd that wo- 
men are most liable to crural hernia; ; whereas 
men, from the greater size of the ring of the 
external oblique, are most subject to the in- 
guinal. From this ligament, and fiom that 
part of the tendon wliich forms the ring, we 
observe a detachment of tendinous fibres, which 
are lost in the fascia lata of the thigh. This 
may, in some measure, accoilmt for the pain 
which, in casM of strangulated hernitc, is felt 
when the patient stands upright, and which is 
constantly relieved upon bending the thigh up- 
wards.* This muscle serves to draw down the 
ribs in expiration ; to bend the trunk forwards 
when both muscles act, or to btmd it obliquely 
to one side, and, perhaps, to turn it slightly 
upon its axis, when it acts singly , it also raises 
the pelvis obliquely when the ri{)s are. fixed ; it 
supports and compresses the abdominal viscera, 
assists in the evacuation of the urine and fseccs, 
and is likewise useful in parturition. 

O. inferior capitis. This nuiscle is larger 
than the obliquus superior capitis. Jt is very 
obliquely si mated between the two fir^t ver- 
tebra of the neck. It arises tendinous and 
fleshy from the middle and outer side of the 
spinous process of the second vertebra of the 
neck, and is inserted, tendinous and fleshy, 
into the lower and posterior parts of the trans- 
verse process of the first vertebra. Its use is 
to turn the first vertebra upon the second, as 
upon a pivot, and to draw the face towards the 
shoulder. 

O. inferior oculi. Obliquus minor oculi of 
Winslow. An obiiuue muscle of the eye, that 
draws the globe of tne eye forwards, inwards, 
and downwards. It arises by a narrow begin- 
ning from tlie outer edge of the orbitar process 
of th^ superior maxillary Ijone, near its junc- 
tion with the lachr}'nial bone, and running 
obliquely outwards, is inserted into the sclerotic 
membrane of the eye. 

, ^ O. iiiternus abdominis. This muscle, which 
is the obliquus ascendens of Yesalius and 
ponglas, and the obliquus minor of Haller, 
ia situated immediately under the external ob- 
lique, and is broad and thin like that muscle, 
but somewhat less considerable in its extent.' 
■ Jt arises from the spinous processes of the 
thret'iitcfaririr Lumbar vertebr^pe, and from the 
postaruir and middle part of ule oa sacrum, by 
a thiii teiidinoas expansiop, which is common 

It aad ^ posticus inferior ; by 
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of the ilium, between its posterior tuberosity 
and its anterior and superior spinous process ; 
and from tw'o- thirds of the. posterior surface of 
what is called Fallopius's ligament, at the mid- 
dle pf which we fiiid the round ligament of tht 
uterns in women, and the spermatic vessels in 
men, pssing under the thin edge of this muscle; 
and ill the lailer it likewise sends off some 
fibres, which descend upon the ^nnatic chord, 
as far as the tunica vaginalis of the testis, and 
constitute what is called the cremaster muscle, 
which surrounds, suspends, and compresses the 
testicle. From these origins, the fibres of the 
internal oblique run in diliereni directions ; 
those of the posterior portion ascencyjyiquely 
forwards, the middle ones become lq|||||nd less 
oblique, and, at length, run in an norizontnl 
direction, and thoNC of the anterior portion ex- 
tend obliquely downwards. The first of these 
are inserted, by veiy short tendinous fibres, 
into the cartilages of the fifth, fourth, and 
third of the false ribs; the fibres of the second, 
or middle portion, form a broad tendon, which, 
after being inserted into the lower edge of the 
cartilage of the second false rib, extends to- 
wards the linca alba, and separates into two 
layers; the .'interior layer, which is the thickest 
of the two, joins the tendon of the obliquus 
exterinis, and runs over the two upper ihirils 
of the rectus muscle, to be inserted into the 
linea alba ; the posterfor layer runs under the 
rectus, adheres to the anterior surface of the 
tendon of the transversal is, and is inserted into 
the cartilages of the fiist of the False, and the 
last of the true ribs, and likewise into the linea 
alba. By this structure we may perceive that 
the greater part of the rectus is inclosed, as it 
were, in a siieath. The fibres of the anterior 
portion of the internal oblique, or those wdiich 
arise fmm the spine of the ilium and the liga- 
mentum Fallopii, likewise form a broad tendon, 
which, instead of separating into two, layers like 
that of the other part of the muscle, runs over 
the lower part of the rectus, and adhering to 
the under surface of the tendon of the external 
oblique is inserted into the fore part of the 
pubis. This muscle serves to assist the obli- 
iius externns ; but it seems to be more evi- 
eiitly calculated tliaii that muscle is to draw 
the r4bs ilown wards and backwards. It like- 
wise serves to se)>arate the false ribs from the 
true ribs, and from each other. 

O, major abdominis. See Obliquus xx« 
TBRNU8 ABOOMIXIS. 

O. major capitis. SeeOsLiQuus inferior 

CAPITIS. 

O. major oculL See Obliquus su'Feaiqr 

OCULI. 

O. minor abdominis. See Obliquus in- 

TERNUS ABDOMlNrs. 

O. minor capitis. SccObliquus superior 

CAPITIS. 

O. minoroculh SeeOBLK^us inferior 
OCULI. 

O, superior capitis. Riolan us, who was the 
first that gave (Particular names to the oblique, 
muscles of the head, called this muscle, oblU,. 
^ttus miaor^ to distinguish it from the inferior. 
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♦(rliicli, on account of its being much larger, 
he named obliouus major. Spigelius after- 
wards distinguished the two, from their situa- 
tion with respect to each other, into superior 
and inferior ; and in thift he is followed by 
Cowper and Douglas. Winslow rcUiiiis both 
’ naine<;. 'l^hat used by Albinos is here adopted. 
This little muscle, wliich is nearly of the same 
shape as the recti capitis, is situated laterally 
between the occiput and the first vertebra of 
the neck, and is erwered by the eomplexiis and 
the upper part of the splcnius. It arises, by a 
short tliick tendon, from tlie upper and fioste- 
rior part of the transverse proce-js of the fust 
vertebra of the neck, aiul ascending ohlicpiely 
inwards and backward?, become*- broader, and 
is inj||||||d, by a bioad flat teoxlon and some 
few nHiy fibres, into the os occipili-, belitnd 
the back part of the mastoid process, under the 
ins«M't!on of the coinplexus and splcnius, and a 
little above that of tiio reenn major. I'he use 
of this muscle is to draw the head backwards, 
and pcrliups to assist in its rotatory motion. 

O. superi»>r ociili. TrocMearis. Olilif|mis 
major of Winslow. An oblique iiniscle of the 
eye, iliat rolhi the globe of the eye, and turns 
the pnpil downwards and outwards. It arises 
like the straight muscles of the eye from llie 
foramen opticuin at the bottom of the orbit, 
between the rectus superior and rectus inter- 
nus, from thence runs straight along the ]xipy- 
raceous posiion of tiie ethmoid bone to the 
upper part of the orbit, whore a carlilaginuiis 
trochlea fixofl to the inside of the internal 
angular prf»ecfts of the os frontis, ihrongli which 
its tendon passes, and runs a little downwards 
and outwards, biclosed in a loose incmbrana- 
ceons sheathe to be inserted into |he sclerotic 
inembrdrie. For t.hc comparative powers and 
value of these miisclc', sec Anatomy. ' 

7h OlJLrrKHATH. v. a. Lat.) 

1. To efface any thing w’ritien. 2. To wear 
out; to destroy ; to efl'acc ( dale). 

OBLlTKllA'^nON. ^.{ahlileratw, Latin.) 
EfTacement; extinction {little). 

OBLI'VION. 1 . (ohlivio, Latin.) 1. For- 
getfulness ; cessation of remembrance. 2. 
Amnesty; general pardon of crimes in a state 
{Davies). 

OBLFVIOUS. a. (ohiiviosus, Caus- 

ing forgetfulness {Philips). 

OBLO'NG. a, {ohlusig, Fr. ohlongu.^^ (..at,) 
Longer than bro.ad {Harris). 

Oblong sfHKRoin, is that which is 
formed by an ellipse revolved about its longer 
or transverse, axis ; in contradistinction from 
the oblate spheroid, or ihat^hich h flatted at 
its poles, being generated hy the revolution of 
the ellipse about its conjugate or shorter axis. 

Oblong lkaf. In botany. Cujus di- 
ameter lougitudinalis aliqnoties superat trans- 
versalem, et utranue extremitas segmento cir« 
C‘uli angiistior — Having its longitudinal dia- 
meter several times exceeding the transverse 
one { rounded at both ends, but the curvature 
of each less than the segment of a circle. Ap- 
pliiid ab-0 to tlie spike and capsule. 
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OBIXyNGLY, ad. (from ohlotig.) In an 
oblong form {Cheyne). 

OBLO'NGNHSS. s. (from oblong.) The 
state of Iwig oblong. 

OBLCfNGO-OVATE LEAF. An ob- 
loLig'Ovate leaf. Between both, but inclining 
most to the hit ter. 

O'Bl.OQUY. .V. Oihlaffmr, Latin.) 1, 
CeiiaoriouH spcicli ; blame; blandcT (Daniel). 

2. < 'atise of reproach ; di'-gr.ice (Shahspeure), 

OB.M UTh'SC'ENC ’E. s. {from obMnlescOf 
Ijit.) Los- of Sjieech {Drown). 

OBNO'XIOL'S. a. {(>^no^iust Laiin.) 1. 
Subject {Baron.) 2. Liable to punishment 
(Catamy). 3. Ri'preliensible {Fell). 4. Li- 
able; exposed {llanu%rd). 

OBNO'XIOU.St.Y. ad. In a state of sub- 
jection; in the slate of one liable to puiii-bmcnt. 

OBNO'XIOUSNLSS. s, (from ol noxious.) 
Subjection : ihableness to punishment 

7'o OBNUBILATE, v. a. {obnubilo, Lat.) 
To cloud ; to obscure. 

OBOl.AllIA, in botany, a genus of the 
cLass didynamia, order angiospenni.i. Calyx 
twodtft; enrol four-cieft, cuiiipiinulate ; cap- 
sule oue-tfllod, lwo-\alvcd» many-seeded ; 
stamens from the divisiousi of the corol. One 
species, a Virginian lurh, with flowers in ter- 
minal spikes, clustered at top, pale reel. 

OBOLUS, an aneient silver money of 
Athens, the sixth part uf a diachuia ; worth 
somewhat more than a penny- fatiliing •-tcr- 
bng. *J he u'c»rd comes fniin the (ireek of’oxo;, 
or V’-xsf, spit, or broach; cidier because it 
bore, such an impre^situi ; or because, acc<Md- 
ing to EuMatbins. it was in form tliervnf. But 
those now in tiic cabinets of tlie antiquaries 
'are. round, 

Oboi.us, in medicine, is used for a weight 
of ten grains, or half a scruple. 

OBOVaTE leaf. An inversely ovate 
leaf. Having the narrow end downwards; 
or next the petiole, branch, or stem. 

OUUKCHT (L’lric), a learned German, 
born l64t), at Sira.d)uvg. i\fit*r fi nidi mg his 
travels, he .-eltlerl at Strasburg, where he 
married the daughter ot BoccI'T, whom he 
succeeded in the chairs of ehjqucnce and his- 
tory, On the conquest of Sira-hur" by Louis 
XfV. Obreeht chunped his nligif n from pro- 
testaiit to Roman catholic, and was in eoiire- 
qucnce madt:, in 1(585, piesideni «)r the senate 
of his native toivn, with th‘‘ title of prsetor 
royal. He died of a fever 1701. He wrote 
Prodromus revuin Ahaiirnrum, 4|/»; Kx- 
cerpta Historica, de Naiurft Succeasionis in 
Monarch. Hispan. 3 sols. 4to. ; ^uiuiiiiaii, 
with notes, 2 vols. 4to ; the Life of Pythago- 
ras, from lamhlicus; de. Ve'xillo Imperii; 
Dictys Gretensis, &c. 

OBRE^PTION. s. {ohreptio, T-at.) The 
act of cre^ng on with secrecy or by surprise. 

To CKBrOGATE. V. a. {obrogo, Latin.) 
To proclaim a contrary law for the dissolu- 
tion of the former. 

OBSCEfNE, a. {obscene, French,) 1- Im- 
modest 5 aotrjagreeable to chastity of mind^ 
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S. Offensive; 
Inauspicious; iU- 


eausin;^ lewd ideas {MilionY 
dUgnstiiig {Dryden). 3. In 
omened (Dryden), 

OBSCK'NELY. ad. In an impui|and un* 
chaste niann- r. 

OBSCK'NENESS. Obsce'nity. s, (ob^ 
seefiUe .nch; from obscene.) Impurity of 
thoii^ w or ngiiage ; unciiastity ; Kwdness 
{Dfudev^. 

OB' JRA'TION. i. (ohscnraiioy 

1. The act of darkening. 2. A state of being 
darkened (B^rne/). 

OBf>CU'llE. a. (ohscurus, T^tin.) I.Dark; 
unenlightened t gloomy ; hindering sight (Mtl- 
ion). 2 * Living in the dark (Shahpeare). 
3* Not easily intei!igil]4c; abstruse; difficult 
(Dryden). 4. Not noted; not observable 
(Atferhtry), 

JbOflscu'RE. 7f. fl. {olscurn, Latin.) 1. 
To darken ; to jn.ike darn {Pnpe). 2. To 
make less visiVile {Brown). 3. To make less 
intelligible {Holder). 4 . To make lci»s glo* 
rioua, beautiful or illustrious {Dryden). 5, 
To conceal,; to make unknown {Aiiltcn). 

OBSCU'RELY. ad. (from obscure.) 

Not brightly; not luminously; darkly. 2. 
Out of sight; privately; without notice; not 
conspicuously {Addison). 3. Not clearly ; 
not plainly {Milton). 

OBSCUIIENESS. Obscu'rity. r. {oh^ 
scuritfis, Latin.) 1. Darkness; want of light 
(Donne). S. Unnoticed state; privacy 
den). 3. Darkness of meaning Ij^cle). 

OBSECRATION, s. {vbsecratio, I^Un.) 
Intreaty; supplication {Stiliingjieet). 

O'BSEQUIES. s. {ohseques, French.) 1 . 
Funeral rites; funeral solemnities {Sidney). 

2. It is found in the singular perhaps tnbre'^ 
properly {Jhf Uon). 

OBSE'QUIOUS, tf. (from obsequum, Lat.) 
1. Obe^^t ; compliant; not resisting (Add.) 
S. In Shahpearef funeral. 

OBSK'QUIOUSLY. ad. (from obsequious.) 
1. Obediently; with compliance {Dryden). 

5. In Shakspeare, with funeral rrt<*«. 
OBSK'gUlOUSNESS, {uomohcquious.) 

Obedience; compliance {SuiUh). 

OBSE'RVABLE. a. (from observe, 
Remarkable; eminent {Rogers). 

OBSE'RVABliY. ad. (from observable.) 
Id a manner worthy of note {lirojen). 

OBSERVANCE, r. {observance, French.) 
1 . Respect ; ceremonial reverence (Dry- 
den). 2. Rcligioits rile {Rogers). 3 . Aiicn- 
tive practice {Rogers). 4, Rule of practice 
{Shakspehre). 5. Careful obedience {Rogers). 

6, Observation; attention (Hale). 7. Obe- 
dient regard {J^otton). 

observant, a. (observans, I^tin.) 

1 . Attentive; diligent; watchful (Raleigh). 

2. Obedient ; respectful (Digby).. 3 . Re- 
speetAilly attentive (Pope). 4. Af^nly ddu- 
ful; aubrowsive (IRaleigk). .‘i* 

OB^'RVANT. s . a slavish attendant ; 
QOtin UMA (Skakspeare). 

I. (ohsetMlio, Latin ' 

«hoft 
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ing (ilegers). 2. 'Notion gained byobserv 
ing; note; remark; animadversion {fFdlts). 

3. Obedience; ritual practice (White). 

Observation* in astronomy and naviga- 
tion* is the observing with an instrument some 
celestial phenomenon ; as, the altitude of the 
sun* moon, or stars* or their distances asunder* 
3tc. But by this term the seamen commonly 
mean only the taking the meridian altitudes* 
in order to iind the latitude. And the finding 
the latitude from such observed altitude^ they 
call working an observation. 

OBSERvATOR. s. {ohservateur, French.) 
One that observes ; a remarker {Dryden). 

OBSERVATORY, a place destined for ob- 
serving ihe heavenly bodies ; or a building, 
usually in form of a tower, erected 
cmiiieiicc* and co\ered with a for 

making aslror.oinical observations. 

Most nations, ui almost all times, have had 
their observatories* cither public or private 
ones, and in various dc 2 .roes of perfection. A 
dcbcriplion of a great any of them ni-iy be 
seen in dissertation ftf VV culler’s, De pra"icnii 
Specuiarum Astronoinicarum Siatn* printed 
in 1727 , and in different articles nf his IlUlorv 
of Astronomy, printed in 174!, viz. page 8f), * 
&c. ; as also in ^.rjande’s Astronomy, the 
preface page 34. 1 he chief among these arc 

the following : 

I. The Cireenwich obbcrx'aiory, or royal 
observatory of England. , This wms built and 
endowed in the year U)7l3, by order of king 
Charles II. at the instance of sir Jonas Moorr, 
and sir Christopher Wren : ilie former of these 
gentlemen being surveyor-general of the ord- 
nance* the office of astronomer royal was placed 
under that deparimeni, in which it has conti- 
nued ever since. 

This observao/rv was at first furnished with 
several very .iccur.»r>* iiistrunicnl*!; particularly 
a noble sextant of 7 Ie,e.t rndin's, vviili telescopic 
sights. And thf ii.-M astronomer royal, of the 
person to whom llie j^rovince of observing was 
iirst committed, was Mr. John Flamsteed; a 
man who, .as Or. Halley cypresses it, seemed 
born for the cinployineni. During 14 years he 
watched the motions of the planets with un- 
wearied diligence, especially those of the moon* 
as wasmven him in charge 3 that a new the- 
ory of that planei being found, shewing .all her 
irregularities, tin mgitude might thence he 
determined. 

In the year ififfO, having provided himself 
with a mur.''l arch of near 7 feet radius, made 
by Ills It Mr. Abraham Sharp, and fixed 
in if the meridian, he began tove- 

n jloguc oFthe fixed stars, which had 

'nitn^ pended altogether on the distances 
-vretl with the sextant, after a new and 
re., manner, viz, by taking the inert* 

. ndes, and the moments of culinina- 

tioi., o. other words the right ascension and 
aecjinalion. And he was so well pleased with 
this instrument, that he discontiuued almost 
Mitirely the use of the sextant. 

Thus* in thic space of upwards of.40yearst. 
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rus Astronomer royal collected an immense 
number of good observations j which may be 
foitud in his nistoria Coelestis Hritannica, pub* 
iished in 17^5; the principal part of which 
is the Bi'itanhic catalof^ue ot the fixed stars. 

Mr. Flamsteed, on his death in 1710» was 
yuiccceded by Dr. Halley, and lie by Dr. Brad* 
Uy in 174^2, and this last by Mr. Bliss in i7(i2$ 
but none of the observations of these gentle- 
men have yet been given to the public. 

On the demise of Mr. Bliss, in he 

was succeeded by Dr. Nevil Maskelyne, the 
laie worthy astronomer royal, whose valuable 
observations have been published, from time 
lo time, under the direction of the Royal So- 
ciety, in several folio volumes. Of these ob- 
servaljUli Laiande speaks thus in liis Astro- 
ooniy^PIl. ii. pajre 120, “ 1^ recueil le pins 
tmuierneet le plus precieux de lous est celui cle 
i\l. Maskelyne, Astroiioine Royal d'Angle- 
terre, qui commence a l/bd, et qui forice 
deja deux volumes eii folio just |u*a 17^0. La 
precision dc ccs observations est si grande, 
qifon trouve souvent la meuic secoiuie pour 
Tascension droitc d'une planete deduite dc dif- 
fi&rentes iStoilcb, quoiqii’on y emploie lamer.ure 
dll lemps.” His catalogue of fundamental 
Mars Is an invaluable treu«ure. These and his 
other numerous andiarioiis improvements in 
this science, made during the 4(i years he was 
ustronoiuer royal, entitled him to the most 
<lisii!igiiished rank among both t!ic critirai 
and pfviCiicMl astronomers, and will renacr his 
name illo'^trious so Jong as astronomy shall 
continue to V)e cultivated. 

This excellent astronomer and trulv amiable 
man died iu the spring ot 1811, and was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. J. Fond, F.tt.S. known to the 
public as the translator of Laplace's Exposi- 
tion du Sysilme dn Monde : to whom our best 
wish is, that he may fill the .situation in which 
iie has recently been placed as long, as lionour- 
ably, and as beneficially to astronomy and na- 
vigation, as his truly scieiitiric predecessor. 

The Greenwich observatory is found, by 
very accurate observations, to lie iu 61*^ 28' 
MV' north latitude, as settled by Or. Mas- 
Icelyne, from nianv of his own observations, 
us well as tho<%e of l!)r. Bradley. • 

II. The Paris observatory was built by 
Louis XIV. in the fauxbdurg St. Jaques, 
being benunin and tini'shed in l()72. It 
is a singular but magnificent building,, of 80 
feet in height, with a terrace at top; and 
here M. De la Hire, M, Cassini, &:c. (he 
king’s astronomei*s, have mjide their ob-icrva- 
tioiH, Its latitude is 48*^ hi/ 14'' north, and it*; 
loMitudc o' 20" east of Greenwich obscrvaftiry. 

In the observatory of Paris is a ca\c, or pit, 
•70 feet deep, with subterraneous pass.igcs. for 
.r'^perimenu Uiat are to be made out of the 
reach of the sun, especially such as relate to 
congelations, refrigerations, &c. In ibis cave 
there is an old thermometer of M. Dc la Hire, 
which stands always at the same height; 
thereby shewing that the lenipcratiire of the 
place rematns always the same. From the top 


of the platform to the bottom of the cave is a 
perpencliculur well or pit, uiied formerly for ex- 
penmciits on the fall of bodies; being also a 
kind of io||g ielcscopical tube, through which 
the stars are seen at midday. 

III. Tycho Brahe’s observatory 'vas in the 

little island Ween, or the Scarlet InI.ijiiI, be- 
tween the coasts of Schoneu ami Zc..!.HKi, in 
the Baltic sea. This obserxattny w.is not well 
situaiciJ for some kinds of ohservaiions, parti- 
cularly tile risings and ; as ii l.iy too 

low, and was landlocked on all the points of 
the compass except ihive ; and ilie land hori- 
zon being very rugged and unc\eii. 

IV. Pekin obscrva lory. Father Lc Tom pte 
describes a very magniiitfent observatory , 

and furnished by the late emperor of C hina, in 
his capital, at the intcrcesidon of .<;()me josiiit 
missiimaries, chielly father Verbiest, whom he 
appointed his chief observer. 'Fiie insirumenis 
here are exceeding large ; but the divisions arc 
less accurate, and, in sonic respects, the coniri- 
vance is less commodious than in those, of ilie lui- 
ropeans. The chief are, an arniillary zodiacal 
sphere, of () Paris feet diameter, an azimuthal 
horizon (i feci diameter, a large cpiadraiit (i 
feet radius, a sexfcinl 8 feet radius, and a ce- 
lestial globe 0 feet diameter. 

V. Biamin’s observatory at Ben.arfS, in the 
Hast Indies, which is still one. of the principal 
SKminartesofihcBramiiisor prieslsofiheoriginal 
Gentoos of Hinduslan. This observatory at 
Benares it is said was built about 200 years 
since, by order of the emperor Ackhar': for 
as this wise prince endeavoured to improve 
the arts, so he wished also to rcco\cr the 
sciences of Hindustan, and therefore ordered 
that three such places should, he erected ; one at 
Delhi, another at Agra, and the third at Benares, 

\Vanling the use of optical glasses to mag- 
nify very distant or very .small ohjeclsv these 
people directed their attention to the increasing 
the size of their instruments, for obuining the 
greater accuracy and number of the divi.sions 
and subdivisions in their inslniiiicnts. Ac- 
cordingly, the observatory contains several 
huge in.struments of stonc/very nicely erected 
and divided, consisting of circles, columns, 
gnomons, dials, quadrants, &c. some of them 
of 20 feet radius, the circle divided first into' 
.30*0 equal parts, and sometimes each of these 
into 20 other equal parts, each an^-wering to 3', 
and of about two-tenihs_pf an inch in extent. 
And .'ilthongh these wonderful in.struinent8 
have been built upwards of 201) years, the gra- 
duations and divisions on the several' arcs ap- 
pear as well cut, and as accurately divided, as 
if they had been the performance of a modern 
artist. ^ The execution in the construction of 
these Insirumenis exhibits an extraordinary 
mathoiniitica] exactness in the fixing, bearing, 
(ittingof the several parts, in the necessary and* 
suHicient Supports to the ve/j' large stones that 
compose them, and in the joining and fastening 
them into each other by nicans nneadaiid iron, 

Se«^ a farther description and drawing of this 
ubservatory^ by sir Robert Barker, in tbu 
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Pliilo!!. Trans, vol. Ixvii. paj^e 598. or New 
Abridgment, vol. xvi. page 217, and vol. xvii. 
page 291 • There are also good observatories at 
Lilienihal, at Dublin, and Oxford ; and va- 
luable private observatories at Blenheim ; in 
Dr. Herschers garden at Slough, and at Mr. 
Groonibri(lge*s, of Blackbeath. 

Observatory (Portable). See Equa- 
tor k a l. 

To OBSF/RVE. V. a, {ohservo^ Lilin.) 1. 
To watch ; to regard attentively (7Vn//«r). 2. 

To find by attention ; to note ( Lf>cke), .3. To 
regard or keep religiously (Ji’jodi/x). - 4. To 

{ practise ritually ifVhile). 5. To obey ; tofol- 
bw. 

To Observe, v. «. 1 . To be attentive 

iJFiafh'), 2. To make a/cmark (Pope). 

ORSit'RVF.B. s. (from observe.) 1. One 
\vho looks vigilantly on persons and things; 
dost remarker (Swjfl). 2. One who looks 
on ; the behcjldor (.South). 3. One who 
keeps nnv law, or custom, or practice (Bacon), 
OBSbVRVINOLY. a(f. (from observing.) 
Attontivdv; carefully (Shakspearc). 

ORS E'SS ION. ■(ob5«sio, Latin.) 1. The 
act of besieging. 2. The first attack of Satan, 
antecedent to possession. 

OBSIDIAN. Iceland agate. In minera- 
logy, a genus of the class earths, order silice- 
ous. Colour pure black, passing into greenish 
and greyish black, blackish, blucish and green- 
ish greVf and smoke-grey; found in mass, 
and in rough, roundish detached pieces ; in- 
ternally more or less shining and vitreous ; 
fracture perfect, and large conchoidal; frag- 
ments indeterminately angular and sharp- 
edged 5 hard, but easily frangible ; before the 
blow-pipe melts without addition into a 
greyish- white, opake, somewhat porous ena- 
mel : specific gravity 2, 34: contains 
Silica - - f>9 

Alumina - - 22 

Oxyd of iron - 9 

100 Bergman. 

Foimd in large beds in the I.lpari islands 
near Sicily, where it evidently passes into 
pumice; near Tokay in Hungary, in smoke- 
coloured nodules in decomposing granite and 
porphyry — nodules sometimes called lux sap^ 
phirex found also near Hecla and in other 
parts of Iceland ; in the island Melos in tfie 
Archipelago near Grantola in the north of 
Italy ; in Madagascar, Peru, and Siberia. Its 
origin is warmly contested between the Nep- 
tuuians and Plutonians, many of the latter 
denominating it a vitreous lava. 

From its hardness and opake blackness, and 
especially from the high polish of which it is 
capble, it is employed in various kimk of or- 
naments. The Spaniards, wh^n . tbe^ first 
conquered Peni,4bund it applied in that coun- 
try to the purpose of mirrors; and it has since 
bedn fgshioned in Europe into reflectors for 

a. LaU) 
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O^OLETE. fl. (obsolehis, Latin.) Worn 
out of use ; disu.Nef); unfa&hionable (Swr/t). 

OBSOLETENESS, i. (from obsolete.) 
State of being worn out df use; unfashion- 
abU'iies«. 

O'BSTACLE. s. (obstacle, French.) Some- 
thing opposed ; hinderance; ubstruciioii (CW- 
tier). 

OBSTETRIC ATION. ((tomobstetricor, 
Latin.) The office of midwife. 

OBSTET’RIC. a. from (ohleirix, Latin.) 
Midvtfifish; befitting a midwife; doing the 
midwife's office (Pope). 

Obstetric, (ohstetricus, from ohstetrix, 
a nurse.) Belonging to midwifery, 

O BSTKT R I CS. 'J'he doctri nes or practice 
of midwifery. The term, however, is eH^loyed 
in a larger signification than midwifi^ in its 
usual sense, which last is confined to the hu- 
man female alone, while the former is often 
extended to the female of other animals, anil 
esj^ecially of the mammal class. On this 
branch of obstetrics, the best directions with 
which wc arc acoiiainted are those given by 
Mr. Lawrence aiul Mr. Downing 

0'BSTINA(^Y. s. (obstinalio, Lat.) Stub- 
bornness; conliimacy ; porlinacy; persistency 
(Locke), 

O'BSTINATE. a. (obsivialust Lat.) Stub- 
born ; contumacious ; fixed in resolution 
(Shakspearc), 

(yBSTlNATELY. ad. (from obstinate.) 
Stubbornly; inflexibly (Chrendo?i), 

OBSTlN ATEN ESS. s, (from obstinate.) 
Stubbornness. 

OBSTIPATION, (obsfipalio, from obHipo, 
to stop np.) Costivcncss. A genus of disease 
in the class locales, and order epi^cheses of 
Cullen, comprehending three species : I, Ob- 
siipatio debiiium, in weak and commonly dy- 
speptic persons. 2. Oust i patio rigidoruin, in 
persons of rigid fibres and a ruelnncboly tem- 
perament. 3. Obsti patio obsiructuruui, from 
obslrncl ions. See Co n ^ A . 

OBSTRE'FEKOUS. a, (thslrcperus, Lat.) 
Loud ; clamorous; noisy; turbulent (Dryd,), 

OBSTRETEROUSLY. ad. (from oistre^ 
perous.) Loudly ; clamorously ; noisily. 

OBSTRE'PEROUSNESS. s. (from ohstre* 
perous.) Loudness ; clamour ; noise. 

OBSTRUCT I ON.. (Uom obstrictus, Lat.) 
Obligation; bond (Milton). 

To OBSTRU'CT. v. a. (ohstruo, Latin.) K 
To block up; to bar (Arbuthnot). 2. To 
oppose ; to retard ; to hinder ; to be in the 
way of ( Milton). 

OBSTllU'CTER. s. (from obstruct.) One 
that binrlcrs or opposes. 

OBSl'RUC/riON. «.(o^/5/ruc/io, Latin.) I. 
Hinderance; difliculty (Denham), 2. Ob- 
stacle ; impediment (Clarendon), ^ 3. (In phy- 
sic.) The blocking up of any canal in the 
body, 80 as to prevent the flowing of any fluid 
thmu^h it (Quincy), 4. In Shahpeare .it 
once signifies something heaped together. 

OBSTRU'Cyi VE. a. (obstruc/if, French.) 
'Hindering) causing impediment (Hammond), 


telescopic, 
(WOIONAL. 
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Obstru'ctive. Impediment 5 obsta- 
cle {Hammond)* 

O'BSTUIJENT. a. {ahstruHts, Lat.) llin- 
derint*; hind; inn up. 

OBSTUPEEA'C'riON. s. {ohs/uprfacio, 
IjAtin.) The act of inducing stupidity, or iii- 
terrnption of ih.c mental powers, 

OBSTIJPI^FA'C ri Vii. a. (from ohshipe* 
faciot Lat.) Ohstructiug the mental powers 
{Abbot-). 

jToOBTAl'N. V. a. Latin.) 1. 

To gain; to acquire; to procure (ArliitJi.). 
2. To im])etratc ; to gain by the concession 
or excited kindness of another {Hooker). 

To Obtai'n. V. n. 1, To continue in use 
{Baker). 2. To be established; to subsist in 
nauirq||jr practice {Dry den). 3. To prevail; 
to succeed: not used {Bacon). 

OB TA'INABLE. a. (from ohlain.) 1. To 
be procured {Arhuthnot). 2, To be gained 
{Kettlcwcll). 

OBTA'INER. s. He who obtains. 

To OB'rii'iMPERATE. i;. a. {ablemperer, 
Fr. ob/empero. Latin.) To obey. 

To OB l’L'ND, V. a. {ob/endo, I^tin.) 1, 
To oppose ; to bol<l out in opposition. 2. To 
pretend ; to offer as the reason of any thing 
{Drydrn), 

OB'rENEBRATION, (oh and ienehrtP, 
Lat.) Darkntss; the stale of being darkened ; 
the act of darkeirmg ; cloudiness {Bacon). 

OBTE'NTION: i. (from obiend.) The 
act of obtending. 

7b OBTE'ST. V. ( 2 . {oHestor, Latin.) To 
beseech ; to buppllcate {Druden)m 

OBTESTATION, jr. {obtestatio, Latin; 
from oNesl.) Supplication j entreaty, 

OB'rRECTATiON. ,v, {obirecio, Latin.) 
Slander ; detraction ; calumny. 

To OBTRU'OE, V. a. {obtrudo, Lat.) To 
thrust into any place or state by force or im- 
posture ; to offer with unreasonable importu- 
nity (Halt). 

OB'niU'DER, j. One that obtrudes 
(Boyle). 

OH'rRU'SION. f. (from ohfrusus, Lat.) 
The act of oI)truding (King Charles). 

OB'rUU'SlVE. a. (from obtrude.) Inclined 
to force one’s seif^ or any thing else, upon 
others (Milton). 

TbOBTU'ND. V, a. (ohtundo, Latin.) To 
blunt; to dull; to (luell ; to deaden (Harv.). 

OBTURATION, s. (from ohturatuss Lat.) 
The act of stopping up any thing with some- 
thing smeared over it. 

OBTURATOR EXTERNUS. In myo- 
logy. This is a small flat muscle, .situated ob- 
ricpidy at the upper and anterior part of the 
thigh, between the pectinnlis and the fore 
part of the foramen tnyroidcum, and covered 
by the adductor brevis feinoris. It arises ten- 
dinous and fleshy from all the inner half of the 
circiiiiiference of tire foramen thyroideum, and 
< likewise from part of the obturator ligament. 
Its radiated 'fibres collect and form a strong 
roundish tendon, which runs outwards, and 
after adhering to the capsular ligament of the 
Joint, is inserted into a cavity at the inner and ' 
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back part of the root of the great trochanter. 
The chief uses of this luuscle are to turn the 
thigh obliquely outwards, to assist in bending 
the thigh, and in drawing it mwarib.. It like- 
wise prevents the capsular iiyi.utienl from be- 
ing piiiclu-diu ilie moiiorisol ilu* jcMOt. 

Ob T u R A T o 11 I N T « « N’ u s . Mar- upialls, 
sen obturator imeruu sof D 'uglas. Tnis is a 
considcral)!'.' iv.uscl*. a g»e.»i parr ..f wliicii is 
situated wiihio the pelvis. K arises, by \ery 
short tendinous fibres, from >.omt'\vu;it more 
than the upper half of tiie internal circumfe- 
rcnce of the foramen titvroideum of the os in- 
noiiiinatuin. It is composed of several dis- 
tinct fasciculi, which teriTimatc in a roundish 
tendon that passes out of the pelvis, through 
the niche that is between the spine and the 
tuberosity of the isclfturn, and, after running 
between the two portions of the gemini in the 
manner just now described, is inserted into 
the cavity at the root of the great trochanter, 
after adhering to the ndjucenl part of the cap- 
sular ligament of the joint. '1 his muscle rolls 
the os femoris obliquely outwards, by pulling 
it towards the ischiutic niclie, upon the carti- 
laginous surface of which its tendon, which is 
surrounded hy a membranous sheath, moves as 
upon a pulley. 

Obturator kervb. A nerve of the 
thigh, that is lost uj)on its inner muscles. 

OBTUSA'NGuLAU. a. (from o^/u.feand 
angle.) Having angles larger than right an- 
gles. 

OBTU'SE. a. (ohlusus^ Latin.) 1. Not 
pointed; not acute. 2. Not quick; dull; 
stupid (Miilon). 3. Not shrill; obscure: as, 
an obtuse sound. 

OSTU'SELY. ad. 1. Without a {roint. 
2. Dully ; stupidly. 

OBTtJ'SENESS. s. Blmuuess; dullness. 

OB'rU'SlON. s. (from obtuse.) 1. The act 
of dulling. 2. The state of being dulled. 

OBVE'N'riON. s. {ohvenio, Lat.) Some- 
thing happening not cousLantly and regularly, 
but uncertainly (Spenser). 

OBVERSE. Ill botany. Cuj us basis an- 
gustior, ita ut basis concipiaiur iibi nunc apex. 
rhiloH. Bot. p. 220. — Having the base nar- 
rower than the top, so that they seem to have 
changed places. See Obcordatb and Ob- 

OVATR. 

To OBVE'RT, V. a. (olverlo, Latin.) to 
turn toward (Boyle). 

To O'BVIATE. V. a. (from olmust Latin ; 
ohvirr, French.) To meet in the way; to 
prevent by interception (f Woodward). 

O'BVIOUS. a. (obums, Latin.) 1. Meet- 
ing any thing ; opposed in front to any thing 
(Milton). 3. Open; exposed {Milton). 3* 
£asiiy,di8Covered; plain; evident {Dryden). 

O'jpVIOOBLY. ad. 1. Evidently; appa- 
rently '(/^te). 2, Easik^o be found (iSc/- 
dcn). 3, Naturally {HofJaay). 

O’BVIOUSNESS. s. (from obvious.) State 
of being evldeiit or apparent (Boyle). 

0BV<^DTJ(£. In botany, applied to folia-' 
tion, veti^tiob', or leaves. 
altcrnl coiibpreheDduat opposi^ folit maigmem 
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rectum. When (aa the leaves lie in the bud) 
« the margins alternately embrace the straight 
margin of the opposite leaf. 

To OBU'MBRATE. o. a. {ohumlro, Lat.) 
To shade; to cloud {llowel), 

OBUMBBA'TION. 1. (from olmmhro, 
Lat A The act of darkening or clouding. 

OBY, orOs, a large and famous river of 
Asiatic Ilussiti» which issues from the Attin 
lake (called by^he Russians Teleskoi-Oseru), 
in latitude degrees, and longitude lOJ degrees 
.30 minutes. Its name signifies great; and uc- 
cordiiigjy in Russia it is oft^n styled the Great 
River. The Calmucks and Tartars call it’Uinar. 
Its stream is very large and smooth, its current 
being usually slow ; and it is in general be- 
tween two and three hundred fathoms broad; 
though in some ^daces ikMi* much wider. It 
affords plenty of fish, and is navigable almost 
to the lake from which it springs. After a 
long winding course through a vast tract of land, 
in which it forms several islands, it empties it- 
self in latitude 67 degrees, and longitude SG 
degrees, into a bay, wliieli, extending near 400 
miles farther, joins the Lee Sea in latitude 
73. 30 N. and lodgitiide 90. E. 

OCCAM orOccHAM (William), a divine 
of the fourteenth century ; the disciple of Duns 
Scotusy so renowned as to acquire the name of 
the invincible doctor. As a cordelier, he was 
engaged by de Cesena, the general of his order, 
to attack the church of Rome, and pope John 
XXll. and in consequence of this di'^pute, 
which gave rise to the question about the bread 
of the cordeliers, both Occam and his friend 
were excommunicated by the pontiff. Oc- 
cam died 1374. Ills works in S? vols. display 
both wit and subtility. 

OCCA'SION. s. {occasion Latin.) 1. Oc- 
currence; casualty; incident {Hooker). 2. 
Opportunity; convenience {Genesis). 3. Ac- 
cidental cause {Spenser). 4. Reason not co- 
gent, but opportune {Shakspeare) . 5. Inci- 

dental need ; casual exigence {Baker). 

To OccA^siON. V. a. (from the noun). I. 
To cause casually {Jiterhurtf). 2. To cause ; 
to produce (Tfmpie). 3. To influence (Locke). 

OCCA'SlONAl-i. a. (from occasion.) 1. 
Incidental ; casual (Burnet). 2. Pniducing by 
accident (Brown). 3. Producing by occasion 
or incidental exigence (Dry den). 

^ OCCA 'SION ALLY. ad. According to in- 
cidental exigence ; incidentally (IFoodward), 

OCCA'SIONER. s. One that causes, or 
piomotes by design or accident (Sanderson). 

OCCECATlON. s. (ucciecafio, I.,at.) The 
act of blinding or making blind (Sanderson). 

OCCIDENT, in geography, the westward 
<]^uarter of the horizon, or that part of ihe ho- 
rizon where the ecliptic, or the sun’s place iu it, 
descends into the lower hemisphere. 

Occident (Equinoctial), that iiomtof the 
horizon where the%un^cts, when he crosses the 
eqOitioqiial, or enters the sign Aries or Libra. 

^ OccroENT (Estival), that point of the ho- 
rii^^ tybenc, the sun sets at his entrance info 
^**^^^^* «ummcr when (he 
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Occident (Hybernal), that point of tbd 
liorizuii where the suii sets at midwinter, wlicu 
entering the sign ('apricorn. 

OCCIDE'NI'AL. <1. (occidenUfiist Lat.) 
Western (IIowcl). 

OCGPDUOUS. a. (occidens, Lit.) Western. 
OCCI'PITA L. a. (occipitalis, Lat.) Placed 
in the hinder part of the head. 

Occipital bone. Os basilure. In 
anatomy. This bone, which foriiib tlie posterior 
and inferior part of the scull, is of an irregular 
figure, convex on the outride, and concave in- 
ternally. Its external surfact*, which is very 
irregular, serves for the attachment of several 
muscles. Ii aflbrets several inequalities, which 
sometimes form two semicircular hollows se- 
parated by a scabrous ridge. The inferior por<* 
tion of the bone is stretched forwards in form 
of a wedge, and hence is called the cuneiform 
process. At the base of this process, situated 
obliquely on each side of the foramen magnum, 
are two flat, oblong protuberances, named 
condyles. They are covered with cartilage, and 
serve for the articulation of the head with the 
flr.it vertebra of the neck. ' In the inferior por- 
tion of this bone, at the basis of the cranium, 
and immediately behind the cuneiform pro- 
cess, we observe a considerable hole, through 
which the medulla oblongata passes into tne 
spine. The nervl acccssorii, the vertebral arte- 
ries, and sometimes the vertebral veins like- 
wise pass through it. Man being designed for 
an erect posture, this foramen magnum is found 
nearly in the middle of the basis of the human 
cranium, and at a pretty equal distance from 
the posterior part of the occiput, and the ante- 
rior part of the lower jaw ; whereas in qua- 
drupeds it is nearer the back part of the occi- 
put. Besides this hole, there are four other 
smaller foramina, viz. two before, and two be- 
hind the condyles. The former serve for ll’.e 
transmission of the ninth pair of nerves, and 
the two latter for the veins which puss from the 
externa) parts of the head to the lateral sinuses. 
On looking over tlic internal surface of the os 
occipitis we perceive the appearance of a cro.«ts, 
formed by a very proiiiiiifiit ridge, which rises 
upwards from near the foramen magnum, and 
by two transverse sinuosities, one on each side of 
the ridge. This cross occasions the formation 
of four foss2C, two above and two below the 
sinuosities. In the latter arc placed the lobes 
of the cerebellum, and in the former the pos- 
terior lobes of the brain. The two sinuosities 
serve to receive the lateral sinuses. In the 
upper part of this bone is seen a continuation 
ot the sinuosity of the longitudinal sinus; and 
at the basis of the cranium we observe the 
inner surface of the cuneiform process made 
concave for the reception of the medulla ob- 
longata. The occipital hone is thicker and 
slrongei than any of the other hones of the head* 
excei>t the petrous part of the ossa teinporum ; 
but It is of unequal thickness. At its lateral 
and inferior parts, where it is thinnest, it is co- 
vered by- a great number of muscles. The rea- 
son for 80 much thickess and strength in thi» 
bone seeoia U> be, that it covets the cerebellum* 
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in which the least wound is of the utmost con« 
scQuence } and that it is, by its situation, more 
liable to be fractured by tails than any other 
bone of the eranium. For, if we fall for wards, 
the hands are naturally put out to prevent the 
forehead’s touching the ground ; and if on one 
sjrle, the shoulders in a great measure iirotect 
the sides of the head ; but if a person fail back- 
wards, the hind part of the head consequently 
strikes against the earth, and that too with coii- 
sitleruhle violence. Nature therefore has wisely 
constructed this bone so as to be capable of the 
greatest strength at its u;ipei^)art, where it is 
the most exposed to injury. The us occipitis is 
joined, by means of the cuneifortn process, to 
the sphenoid bone, with which it often ossifies, 
and makes but one bone in those who are ad- 
vanced m life, [t is connected to the parietal 
bones hy the lambdoidal suture, and to the tem- 
poral bones by the add itiincn turn of the tem- 
poral suture. The head is likewise united to 
the trunk by means of this bone. 'J'he two 
condyles of the occipital bone are received into 
the superior oblique processes of the atlas, or 
first vertebra of the neck, and it is by means of 
this articulation that a certain degree of motion 
of the head backwards and forwards is per-^ 
formed. But it allows only ^ery little motion 
to either side y and still less of a circular motion, 
which the head obtains prtucipully by the cir- 
cumvoluiiou of the atlas on the second vertebra, 
as is described more partictilariy in the account 
of the vertebra^. In the foetus, the os occipitis 
is divided by an iinossihed cartilaginous sub- 
stance into four parts. One of these, which is 
the largest, constitutes all that portion of the 
bone that is above the foramen luagntiiti ; two 
others, which arc lunch smaller, compose the 
sides of the foramen magnum, and include the 
condyloid processes $ and the fourth is the cunei- 
form process. This last is sometimes not 
cnniidciely united with the rest so as to form 
tme bone Ijcforc the sixth or seventh year. 

OCi/lPiTALlS. In anatomy. Sec Oc- 

CIPTO FRONTALIS. 

OCCIPITO-FRONTALIS. In anatomy. 
Digastricus cranii. Epicranius of Albiiuis. 
Frontalis et occipitalis of Winslow. A single 
broad digastric muscle, that covers the cranium, 
pulls the skin of the head backwards, raises the 
eyebrows upwards, and, at the same time, 
draws up and wrinkles the skin of the forehead. 
It arises from the posterior part of the occiput, 
goes over the upper part of the os parietale and 
08 frontis. and is lost in the ^*e>brows. 

Ot’ClPUT. {orcipul.) The hinder part 
of the head. See Cafut. 

0(3Cl'SI0N. 5. (from occisio, Latin.) The 
act of killing. 

To OCCLU'DE. V, a, {occludot Latin.) To 
shut up {Brown). 

OCCLUDE, a. (occlusus, Latin.) Shut 
up; closed { Bolder), 

OCCLC'SION, t, (ocelusio, Latin ) The 
act of shutting up. 

OCCU'LT. a. (ocettUus, Latin.) Secret; 
hidden ; unknown ; undiscorerable (Neioton). 

• OCCULT ATION, the obscuration, or 
hidtug from our sight, any star or planet, by 


the interposition of the body of the moon, or of 
some other planet. The occultation of a star 
by the moon, if oUerved in a place whose lati* 
tude and longitude are well determined, may 
be applied to the correction of the lunar tables ; 
but It observed in a place whose latitude only 
is well known, may be applied to the deter- 
mining the longiiuilc of the place. 

OCCU'LThTESS. 5 . (from occult,) Secrct- 
ness ; state of being hid. 

(FCCUPANCY. s, (ocfMpcns, Lat.) The^ 
act of taking possession {IVarturion), 

O'CeUPANT. J. {orcupans, I^l.) He 
that takes possession of any thing {Bacon). 

To (VCCUPATE. V. a, {occupo, Lat.) To 
possess; to hold; to take up (Bacon). 

OCCUPA'TION.5. (occupafio, Latin.) l. 
The act of taking pos#itssion (Bacon). 2. Em- 
ployment; business (/FaA’c). 5. Trade; call- 
ing; vocation (Sftakspeare), 

O'CCUPIKR. s. (from occupy,) 1. A pos- 
sessour; one who takes into his possession 
(Ralcicrh), 9, One who follows anyemulov- 
menl (Ezek,), 

To (yCCL)PY.*w. a, (occupier, French; cc- 
cupo, l.^t.) 1 . To possess ; to keep ; to take up 

(Brown), 2. To busy; to employ (Eccius). 

3, 'lo follow as business (Common Prayer), 

4. To use; to expend (Exodus), 

To O'CeUPY. V, n. To follow business 
(Luke), 

To OCCU'R. v.n, (occurro, Lat.) I . To be 
presented to the memory or attention (Bitcou). 
2, To appear here and there (Locke). 3. To 
clash ; to strike against ; to ineec (Bentley), 4. 
To obviate ; to make opposition to [Bentley). 

OCCJU'llRF.NCE. j. (occurrence, French.) 
1, Incident; accidental event (Locke), 2, Oc- 
casional presentation (JVdtts), 

Of'CU'RRENT. s, (occurreni, French ; oc- 
currens, Lat.) Incident; any thing that hap- 
pens (Bacon(, 

OCCIJ'USIQN. *. (occBi-jam, Lat.) Clash j 
mutual blow (Boyle), 

OCEAN, in geography, the vast collection 
of salt and navigable water which encompases' 
the whole glcibe of the earth. . 

The word comes from the Latin oceanus, of 
the Greek wuMWf which Eustathius derives from 
wHw^ ynm, to slide swiftly; others say the 
Greeks borrowed it from the Phoenicians, who 
called the circumference of the ocean, og; 
from the Hebrew am, hhog, circuit, ambit. 

The ocean is that huge body of waters in 
which the two grand continents known to us, 
the new and old, arc inclosed like islands. 

By computation it appears, that the ocean 
takes up cons.iderably more of what we know 
of the terrestrial globe than the dry land. Dr. 
Keill computes tne surface of the whole ocean 
to be 85490506 square miles : so that, supposing 
the depth of the ocean at a medium to be ^ of a 
mile, the quantity of water IK the whole will 
be 2137262(5i cutiic miles. See Globr, and 
MaGNITUPE OF THE EARTH. 

The ocean, penetrating the land at several 
streights, quits its name of ocean, and assuin^^ 
.that of sea, or gulph ; to which are usually added 
some epithet! to disiinguiih it: es M,editer« 
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ranean sea, Persi.-\ii gulph, &c. In very nar- 
row places it is called streight, sinut. 

The ocean takes dillcrent names, acconling 
to the <livers countries it borders on : as the 
British oceuii, Gerntao ocean, &c. According to 
Maty, the ocean may be commodiousty divided 
into superior, or upper; and inferior, or lower. 

Upper ocean, which the ancients called the 
exterior, as environinji; all the known parts of 
the world, he snbdiiidcs, accoidiiig to tlie four 
cardinal points, into the iioriliern, soiitlieni, 
eastern, and western. 

Northern ocean, called also the glacial, frozen, 
and Scythian, is that nnrt of the upper ocean 
next the north pole j bounded on the south 
with the arctic circle, and the northern coasts 
of Europe, A^ia, and America; and on the 
north with the unkitown l.inds about the |)o!e. 

It is called tin; icy or frozen ocean, because 
those who lune atiemj)ted a passage through it 
to China, &c. have always been stopped with 
the icc ; an>l S^'ythian ocean, because washing 
the coasts <if Scythia. 

Western, or Atlantic ocean, is that part of 
the grand ocean which washee the western 
coasts of Europe and Africa, and the e«astern of 
Anieric. 1 , extending from the arctic circle to 
the equinoctial. 

Southern, or European ocean, is that part 
reaching from the equinoctial to the unknown 
antarctic lands. 

Eastern, or Indian ocean, has its first naire 
from its situation to the east ; as its latter from 
India, the chief country it washes. It reaches 
from the coast of Ajan to the Isle aux Lairons, 
i. e. of Thieves. ^ ^ 

It washes the shores of the eastern coasts of 
Africa, and the south of Asia, and is bounded 
on the cast by the Indian islands, and the 
southern continent. 

Inferior, or American ocean, is that vast part 
of the grand ocean which washes the coast of 
America; unknown, in gR'al tneasure at lca>t, 
to the ancients. It is divided into three parts, 
viz. 

I'he North ?ca, which washes the eastern 
coasts of America, from the arctic circle to the 
torpic of Capricorn. 

The Magvllanid sea, extending from the 
tropic of Capricorn to the terra australis in* 
coenita. 

The South sea, or Pacific, which washes the 
western coasts of America to the cast, as far as 
the Isle of Thieves; and from somh to north, 
from the tropic of Capricorn to the land of 
Jesso. 

O'CEAN. a. Pertaining to the main or 
great sea ( Milton), 

OCE.A'NIC, a. (from ocean.) Pertaining 
Id the ocejm, 

OCEAN IDPS and Oceanttides, sea 
# nymphs, danghiers of Ocranus, fronj whom 
they received their name, and of the goddess 
Tliey were .3000 in number, accord- 
Wlo ApoUodorus, who mentions seven of 
tl^esiod s|)eaks of the eldest of them, 
Hygimis mentions 16, 

naiues/ttre atmosl all different from those of 

ApoUoteiii .1^ .Hesiod. The Oceatiideiij at 
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the rest of the inferior deities, were honottredf 
with libations and sacrifices. Prayers were of« 
fered to them, and they were entreated to pro- 
tect sailors from storms and dangerous tem'< 
pests. 

OCKANUS, in pagan mythology, a power- 
ful deity of the sea, son of Ccelus and Terra. 
He married Telhys, by whom he had the most 
principal rivers, such as the Alpheus, Pencus, 
Stiyinon, &r with a nuinbcr of daughters, 
who are called from him Oeeanides. (See 
OcE AMIDES.) According to Iloiner,Ocea(iiis 
was the father of all the gods, aiul on that ac- 
count he received frccpit nt visits from the rest 
of the deities. He is pcnrrally represciiltd as 
an old man, with a long flowing biard, and 
sitting upon the waves of the sea. Oeeanus 
presided over every part of tiie sea, and even 
the rivers were subjtcted to his power. 

OCEI.iLA'i'K, ill iiatiir.il history, having 
eye-like spots, the external rinu of which w'hen 
of aciilicrcnl colour is called the iris, and the 
centnil s{}Ot the pupil. 

OCELLUS the Lucanian, an ancient Greek 

i diilosopher of the school of Pythagoras, who 
ived before Plato. His work n UayU;, or 
“ The Universe,” is the only piece of his which 
is come down entire lo us ; and w*as written 
originally in the Doric rliulcct, but tvas trans- 
lated by another hand into the Attic. Wil- 
liam Christian, and .ifter him Lewis Nogarola, 
translated this w'ork into Latin ; and we h.ivc 
several editions of it, both in Greek am) Latin. 
Of’ELOT, the Mexican rat. See Fklis. 
OCHKM A. (from to carry.) A vehicle 
or thin fluid in which a denser medicine is de- 
posited for its easier administration. 

OCHEUS. (from oxw, to carry). The bag 
of the scrotum. 

OCMINUS (Bcrnardin), an Italian. He 
was at first a cordelier, then studied physic, and 
again returned to the church, and in 1534 be- 
came a strict capuchin, tond rose to be the vicar- 
general of the order. Paul 111. made him his 
confessor; but still inconsistent, he became a 
convert to the tenets of Luther. Escaping 
from Italy, he, after visiting Geneva, Lucca, 
and Augsburg, came to England with Peter 
Martyr, 1547> and was by Craniner made ^e- 
bendarv of Canterbury. On the death of n- 
ward VI. he retired toStrasburg, to avoid per- 
secution, and then went to Basil, and settled 
at Zurich. After presiding eight years over 
the Italian church in that city, he was ba- 
iii.shcd hy the magistrates 1563, for finblishing 
lUalngucs in favour of polygamy. He fled to 
Moravia and Poland, where he joined the so- 
cinians. He died of the plague at Slakew, 
1564, aged 77. He was author of some con- 
tmversidl works, and of sermons in Italian, 
five vf 'rt. 8vo. 

OC 1 1 LOC' RASY, the form of government in 
vt^hich the populace have the chief administra- 
tion nfafiairs. 

OCHNA, in botany, a gfkius of the class 
pnlyandria, order mondgynia. Calyx five- leaved; 
petals frona five to twelve; berry one-seeded, 
fixed to a lar^ roundish receptacle. Two 
species only, tiiough somot&te* more are er- 
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foncdusly ascribed to this genus. One an 
East-Innian tr^e, with alternate oblong leaves; 
the other an Arabian shnib with oiie-fiowerecl 
peduncles, and an ash-c^ Ioured dotted bark. 

OCHUA. (ockrat wxj;*, froin pale; 

so named because it is often of a p^iic colour). 
Ochre. An argillaceous earth impregnated 
with iron of a red or yellow colour. The Ar* 
nicniun h«ibs and otner earth, arc often adul- 
terated with ochre. 

O'ClUlKOUS. fl. (from oc/rre.) Consisting 
■of ochre OFoodtrttrd)^ 

O'CIIUiY. (from oc/tre.) Partaking of 
ochre {IVooihvard). 

OCHUOMA, ill botany, a genus of the 
class uiotiailelphi.], order pcntaiidria. Calyx 
double, the omcr thrce-lenved *, petals fi\e; 
anthers anfractuous; capsule five- celled, maiiy- 
sceded ; seeds iiivesied with wool. One species : 
a West- Indian tree from twenty to forty feet 
high, with spreading fragile branches; leaves 
laTrge, seatiered, rouiuied and hearted, with from 
five to seven angles, downy underneath ; pedun- 
cles terminal, solitary, onc-dowered ; flowers 
pale rufous ; capsule a foot or more long, some- 
whai cylindrical.with five grooves and ten angles; 
wool of the seeds pale rufous. This pHiiu is 
often denominated down-tree or eork-wood. 
The wool or <lowii is short, soU, and silky, and 
SvmK’limes used to stnfl'btdy and pillows; but, 
idee other vegeuihlc downs, is apt to get into 
clots. 'Phe dried wooil is a*) very light and 
buotaiU us to be used by the fishermen of 
Janiaica for their nets iiislead of pieces of 
cork. 

OCIMUM. Basil. In botany, a genus of 
the class didyiiamia, order gyuinoiiperuiia. 
Cal 5 X with the upper lip orbicular; lower lip 
four-cleft; enrol reNer>ed; one lip four-cle!t, 
the otlicr undivided ; outer stamens with a pro- 
cess at the base, , Twenty-seven species, inosily 
unlives of the East Indies. The following arc 
ihose chiefly cultivated. 

1. O. busilicum. Common sweet basil. 
Stein erect, downy, round ; leaves pubescent, 
brownish-red, waved, suielling like cloves; 
flowers white, small, in spiked racemes. It has 
naany varieties and siih-vnrieiics. 

2. O. iniuimuni. Bush-basil. A low 
bushy plant, seldom more than six inches high, 
branching from the bottom, and forming an 
orhicolar head; leaves small, smooth, or short 
peduncles; flowers in whorls towards the top 
of the branches, smaller than those of the first 
sort, and seldom succeeded by rijic seeds in our 
Own country, A native of Ceylon ; flowers, 
as does the preceding, in July and August. This 
also has many varieties, with black, purple, or 
other coloured leaves. 

3. O. tenuiflorum. Slender-spiked basil. 
Stein from one to two feet high; roundish, 
purple, brachiate; leaves bluntly serrate, soft, 
on long i^etioles; spikes terminating in threes, 
Jong; narrow, pounded ; with opposite, 
smooth bractes, closely reflex. A native of 
Malabar. 

All these map. be propa^ted from seeds. 
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which should be sown in March upon a mo- 
derate botched. When the plants arecome up, 
they should be tran-^planted into another bed 
of "a motlerate heat ; observing to shade and 
water them till they have taken root/ In 
mild weather ihev should have air admitted 
to them, and in May let them be taken up 
with a ball of earth to iheir rants, and trans- 
planted either into pots or borders, taking care 
to shade them till they have taken lu^w root ; 
after which they will require no |;articular 
cnltnre, but to be cleared from weeds, and re-^ 
freshed with water in dry weailier. These 
plants may he also propagated hy cuttings, 
which should be taken ofl' any tune in May 
and planted in a moderate hoi-bed, obs('r\ ing 
to water and shade them for about two weeks, 
in which time they will have taken root, 
and in three weeks be fit to be transplanted 
either into pots or iiorders with the seedling 
plants. In September they will perfect liicir 
seeds, when thovc sorts that appear lire most 
distinct should haic their seed.'i preserved se- 
parate for sowing the follotvin!! spring. 

OGKLKY, (Simon), a divine and oncniulist, 
born iU Exet r, 1()78- He was educated at 
Queen’s college, Cambridge, and in 170 .'i was 
made vicar of Swavesey. Cambridgeshire, 
and 1711, Arabic professor to the university, 
lie died I75i0. lie was well skilit.d in oriental 
literature. He published, I7(i6, lutroductio ad 
Lingiias Orientales; the History of the pre- 
sent .Tews throughout the World, &c. 

OCN US, a son of the I'iber and of Manto, 
who assisted Ailneas tn^ainst Turtiiis. He built 
a town which he called Mantua, after his mo- 
ther’s name. Some suppose that he is the same 
as Bianor. — 2. A man remarkable for his in- 
dustry. He had a wife as remarkable for her 
profusion. She always lavished whatever the 
labours of her husband had earned. He is re- 
presented as twisting a cord, which an ass 
standing hy eats up as soon as made, whence 
the proverb of the cord of Genus, often ap- 
plied to labour which is totally lost. 

UCUISIA, the wife of Corniculus, was one 
of the attendants of Tanaqiiil the wife of Tar- 
uinius Priscus, and the mother of Servius 
'ulfius, the sixth king of Rome, whom, ac- 
cording to Phitach, Pliny, &c. she brought 
forth from a miraculou!i conception. 

OCTACI'ERIS, a cycle or term of eight 
years, in the Grecian chronology, at the con- 
clusion of which three entire lunar months 
were added. This cyxde tvas in use till Melon's 
invention of the golden number, or cycle of iQ 
years, su))erseded it. 

OCTAGON. s» 2 nd yoyMiO geo- 
metry, a figure consisting of eight side^ and 
angles. This, when all the sides and angles 
are equal, is called a regular octagon, or one 
vvhich may be inscribed in a circle. If the ra- 
dius of a circle circumscribing a regular ocia^n,. 
be = r , and the side of iheoctagou ; then 

y = — r ^ 

OcTAQON,'tn fortification, denotes a prate6 
that hat 'eight b^tioni. 
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OCTAGONAL, a. Having eij^t sides and simple concords^ and the degms being the dif^ 
angles * lerencesof these concords 5 it is evident, the 

OCTAHEDRON, or Octaedrom, in division of the octave comprehends the division 
g|eometry, one of the live regular bodies, con- of all the rest. 

sisting of eight equal and muilateral triangles. ijy joining, therefore, all the simple con« 
(See the article Body.) The stjuare of the cords to a common fundamental, we nave the 
edge of the octahedron is to the .square of the following series: 

diameter of the circumscribing sphere, as 1 to S. « . 4 . 1 . 1 . » • i i 

If the diameter of the sphere be 2 , the solidity 3 *j gj ' ^ ^ ’ g* ^ g*;,, 

of the octahedron inscribed m it will be .1 f i > o# 


1.33333, nearly. The octahedron is two py- 
ramids put together at their bases, therefore its 
solidity may be found by multiplying the qua- 
drangular base of either of them, by one-third 
of the perpendicular height of one of them, 
and then doubling the product. 

OCTANDKIA. (•xTiif, eight, and Mif, a 
mqn, or husband,) The eighth class in J dn- 
n^us's sexual system; consisting of plants with 
hermaphrodite flowers, which are furnished 
with eight stamens, or male organa of genera- 
tion. See Botany. 

OCTA'NGULAR. a. (otio and angu/us, 
Lat.) Having eight angles. 

OCTA'NGULARNESS. at (from oc/fwgu^ 
iar.) The quality of having eight angles. 

OCTANT, or Octile, in astronomy, that 
aspect of two planets, wherein they arc distant 
an eightli part of a circle, or 45^ from each 
other. * 

■ OCTAPLA, in matters of sacred literature, 
denotes a polyglot bible consisting of eight 
columns, and as many different versions of the 
sacred text; viz. the original Hebrew both 
in Hebrew and Greek characters, Greek ver- 
sions, &c. 


Again, the system of the octave containing all ' 
the original concords, and the compound con- 
cords being the sum of the octavo, aud some less 
concord ; in order to have a series to reach 
beyond an octave we must continue them in^ 
the same order through a second octave, as in* 
the firkt; and soon through a thini and fourth 
octave. Such a series is called the scale of 
music. 

Thougli the composition of octaves may be 
carried on iuiinitcly, yet three or four octaves 
arc the greatest length we go in ordinary prac- 
tice: the old scales went no farther than twp, 
or at most three octaves, wliich is tiic full com- 
pass of an ordinary voice: and, notwithstanrU 
mg the perfection of the nciuvc; yet, after the 
third, the agreement diminishes very fast ; nor 
do they ever go so far at one movement, as 
from one extreme to the other of a double or 
triple ociavc; seldom beyond a single octave: 
nor is either voice or instrument well able to 
go beyond. To form a fourth octave, if the 
acuter siring be half a foot, which is but a 
small length to give a clear sound, tlie longer 
must be eight feet. If, then, we go beyond 
the fourth octave, either the acute term will be 


OCTATEUCH, an m)pellation given to the 
eight first hooks of the C/ld Testament. 

OCTAVE, in music, an harmonical inter- 
val, consisting of eight tones, or degrees of 
sound. 


too short, or the grave one too long. 

The octave is not only the greatest interval 
of the. seven original concords, but the first in 
degree of perfection. As it is the greatest in- 
terval, alt the less are contained in it. indeed. 


The mnst^simple perception the soul can 
have of true .sounos is that of unison ; because 
the vibrations there begin and end together. 
The next to this is the octave ; wherein the 
more acute sound makes precisely two vibra- 
tions, while the graver or deeper makes one ; 
and wherein, by consequence, the vibrations 
of the two meet at every \ ibration of the more 
grave. 

Hence unison and octave pass almost for the 
same concord. Hence also the proportion of 
the sounds that form the octave is in nutu- 
bers» or in lines, as 3 to I, so that two chords 
or strings of the same matter, thickness, and 
tension, one whereof is double the length of 
the olhei^ produce the octave. 

The octave is called, by the ancients, diapa- 
son, because containing all the simple tones 
and concords; all of which derive their sweet, 
nesa froot it, as they aeke more or letS'directlt 
out of it.* ^ 

just, it must contain diatonically se- 
or intervals; and, con^uently, 
or sounds: whence ite^naine, 

JSThft cietatc eontaininz ia U all tba other 


the manner wherein the less concords are 
found in the octave is somewhat extraordinary; 
viz. by taking both an harmonical and arith- 
metical mean between the extremes of the oc- 
tave, and then both an arithmetical and har- 
inoniciil mean between each extreme, and the 
most distant of the two means last found; i. e. 
between the last extreme and the first arith- 
metical, and between the greater extreme and 
the first harmonical mean, we have all the 
lesser concords. 

Mr. Malcolm observes, that any wind- 
instrument being over-hluwn, the sound will 
rise to an octave, and no other concord; which 
he ascribes to the perfection of the octave, and 
its being next to unison. This ingenious 
writer was in error with regard to this sup- 
posed fact. All the natural harmonics may 
be pi-oduccd on a wind-instrument by its being 
over-blown. Thus, if the breath when pro- 
pelled into a flute with a certain velocity, with 
air the holes covered, caused it to emit the 
tone or sound d; breath impelled with a double 
velocity will produce the sound d an octave 
above; a. triple velocity will produce the 
sound c a twelfth above the futidaoientai tone j 
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• quadruple velocity tvill produce d tlic fif* 
teerith, or double octave; a quintuple velocity 
will produce tlie sound p sharp, a seveuteenth 
above the primitive tune, and so on. See 
Harmonics. 

Octave denotes also the eighth day after 
a festival of the church. 

OCTAVIA, a lloinan lad\», sister to the 
emperor Augustus, and celebrated for her 
beauty and virtues. She married (Uauditis 
Marcelliis, and after his death M. Antony. 
Her marriage with Antony was a political step 
to, reconcile her brother and her husband. 
Antony jiroved for some time attentive to her, 
but lie soon after despi!,Ml her for Cleopatra; 
•and when she attempted to withdraw him flora 
this unlawful amour, by going to meet him at 
Athens, she was totally banished from his pre- 
sence. This aiViont was highly rc'scntcd by 
Augustus, who resolved to revenge her cause 
by arms, which he ultimately did. Marcellus, 
her sou by her hrst husband, was married to 
a niece of Augustus, and was publicly in- 
tended as a successor to his uncle; but his 
sudden death plunged all his family into the 
greatest grief. Virgi!, upon this occasion, in 
his 7!£neid, paid a rneianclioly tribute to the 
memory of a man whom Home re- 

gardiKl as her tiuiire father, lie was desired 
to repeat his comjjmsition in the presence of 
Augustus and of I us sister. Octuvia burst into 
triers as soon as the poet began, but when he 
inentioncd 'I'u ^larcellus cris, she swooned 
away. This p.uh<nic oncoiniuin upon the 
virtues of young Marcellus was liberally re- 
warded by Ootavia, and Virgil received 10,000 
scsicrccs for every one of the verses. Octuvia 
had two (laughters by Antony, Antonia Major 
and Antonia Minor. The cfeath of Marcellus 
continually preyed upon the mind of Octavia, 
who died of melancholy about 10 years before 
the Christian era. — 2. A daughter of the em- 
peror Claudius by Messalina. She was be- 
Irothed^ to Si Ian us, but by the intrigues of 
Agvipjdna, she vras married to the emperor 
Kero in the 1 6 th year of her age, but was soon 
after divorced on pretence of barrenness. She 
was afterwards, by the intrigues of Poppasa, 
banished, and was ordered to kill herself by 
ojiening her vein**. Her head was cut ofF, and 
carried to Poppsa. 

OCTAVIANUS, or Octavius Cjesar. 
Vid. Augustus* 

OCTAViU.S. This iiame was common to 
many eminent Romans, but of celebrity infe- 
rior to Octavius Ctesar, afterwards Augustus.-— 
S. A man who opposed Metellus in the reduc. 
tion of Crete, by means of Pornpey. He was 
obliged to retire from the island, 

CSCTA^vO.^ (Latin.) A book is said to be 
in octavo when a sheet is folded into eight 
leaves. 

OCTE'NNIAL. a. (from ociennium, Lat;) 
1. Happening every eighth year. S. Lasting 
eight years. 

OCt'OBER, in- chronology, the tenth 
month of the Julian year, consisting of thirty- 
one days : it obtained the name of October 
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from Us being the eighth month in the calen- 
dar of Romulus. Sts; the articles A^nth 
and Year% 

OCTOBLEPHARUM. In botany, a ge*- 
nns of tlie class cryptogamia, order muaci. 
Oipsule ovate, fringe simple, of eight uncon- 
Ticctcd teeth. One species only, an exotic 
moss. 

OCTOE'DRICAL. a. having eight faces. 

OCTOMD CALYX. In bmany, an 
eight-cleft calyx, as in tornientilla. See 
Cleft. 

OCTCyOENARY. «. (from octageni, Lat.) 
Of eighty years of age. 

O'CTONARY.fl, (ocionarius, Latin.) Be- 
longing to the number eight. 

OCTONCPCU LAR. (<}c/o and orulus, T^t.) 
Hswing eight eyes (Derham), 

OCTOPFrALOUS. a. (^h and rr.7«Xf) 
Having eight Hower leaves. 

O'CTOSI YLE. (ox7«» and ra)^.) The 
face of a building or ordoimance containing 
eight columns (//ams). 

O'CTUPLE. tt. {octuplns, Latin.) Eight- 
fold. ^ 

G'CULAR. rt. (from oculus, Latin.) De- 
pending on the eye; known by the eye. 

0(/ULAIllA. (trom oculus, the eye, so 
call(‘d from its uses in disorders of the eye.) 
In botany. Sec Euphrasia. 

O'CULARLY. ad. (from ocular.) To the 
observation of the eye {Brown). 

O'CULATK. a, (gcu/o/us, Latin.) Having 
eyes; knowing by the eye. 

OCULI ADDUen OR. In myology, see 
Rectus internus oculi. 

OcuLi attollens. See Rectus t su- 
perior O.GVLI. 

Oculi CANCRORUM. See Cancer. 

Oculi depressor. See Rectus in- 
ferior OCULI. 

Oculi elevator. Sec {Rectus su- 
perior OCULI. 

Oculi levator. See Rectus supe* 

RIOR OCULI. 

Oculi obliquus inferior. See Ob- 

Liquus INFERIOR OCULI. 

Oculi oblkxuus major. .See OBti- 
QUUS superior oculi. 

Oculi oBLK^ubs minor. See Obli- 
quus inferior oculi. 

OXyULlST. s. (from oculus, Latin,) One 
who professes to cure distempers of the eyes 
(Bacon). I'iie most celebrated ocalists of the 
present day are Mr. Ware and Mr. Phipps. 

OeULDS. See Anatomy and Eye. 

Oculus cati. Sec Asteria. 

Oculus mundi. See Hydrophanes, 

OCYNUM. SeeOciMUM. 

OCYPETE, one of the harpies, who in- 
fected whatei-er she UMhed* The name sig- 
nifies swift flying. - 

OepYROE, a daughter of Chiron, who had 
the gift of prophecy. She was changed into a 
marc. ( V id, Alelanippe.) 

OCZAKOWj^ or (JczAROFP, a town and 
fortress, lately of Turkey in Europe, but 
incladed in the Ruliian government of Cttthia* 
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rhienslaf. It is scsie»l at th^ mouth of the 
J)nie|)er, opp<»siic Kiiihurn, 50 miles W. of 
Chfjsift ami 190 N. by II: of Constaiuii4l|>l<!- 
I^n. ;* 0 . 50 E. Lat. 46 . 50 N. 

OI3i\, ill ihe ‘rurkish sl|bp;iio, signifies a 
class, order, or chamber. Hence Odd Bachi, 
is an niticer^in the Turkish service. « 

ODD. Swedish.) 1. Not even; 
not divisible into equal 11 umbers {Brmrn), 2. 
More man a round number (^Burnet). 3. 
Particular; uncouth; extraordinary {Pope), 
4. Not noted; not taken into the common ac- 
count; unhe^cd (ShaUpeare). 5. Strange; 
unaccountable; fiutH?.:ical {.Stolfl), 6. Un- 
common i pariicuiar {Ascham). 7. Unlucky 
iSkakspeare). 8. Unlikely; in appearance 
improper {AMisoji), 

O'DDLV. ml (frtnn odd,) 1. Nolevenijr. 
2. Strarm^'Iv ; paiticularly ; unaccountably; 
uncr:iiihly {Jjocke). 

Oddly odd. A nmnber is said to be 
oddly-r'.dd, when an odd number inc.isurcs it 
by an odd number. So 1.5 is a number crUlly- 
odd, because the odd number 3 mca:>urcs It by 
the odtl number .5. 

O'DDNb'SS. s. (from odd.) 1. The slate 
of being not even. 2. Sivan^cness; jj.irtiou- 
laritv; uv.coutliiicss ; irregularity (Dry den. 
Collier), 

ODDS. 5. (from odd.^ 1. Inequality; ex- 
cess' of either cumparcil with the other ( Hook j, 
2« More than an even wager; more likely than 
the coiiirary {Swift), 3. Advantagc; *sune- 
t\w\Xy iliniihr as), 4. Quarrel; debate; dis- 
pute {Shakspeare), 

ODE. s. (a;)ii.) A poem written to be sung 
to mivsic; a lyric poem. Ode, in the modern 
poetry, is a lyric poem, consisting of long and 
short verses, distinguished into stanzas, or 
strophes, wherein the same measure is pre- 
served throughout. 

The odes of the ancients, Vossius observes, 
had a regiilaftreturn of the same kind of verse, 
and the same quantity of syllables, in the same 
place of every similar verse: •• But tlierc is 
nothing (ttays he) but confusion of quantities 
in the modern odes; so that, to follow the na- 
tural quantity of our syllables, every stanza will 
be a different song.” 

He should have observed, however, that all 
the ancient odes were not of such kind. But 
he proceeds: The moderns have no regard 
to the natural quantity of ihe syllables, and 
h|tve inunduetki an unnatural and barbarous 
variety of long and short notes, which they ap- 
ply without any regard to the natural quantity 
ot syllables ; so that it is no wonder our vocal 
jDiusic has no effect.'* De Poem. Cantu. 

Among the ancients, ode .Mgnified no more 
than a song; with us, they ajre different things. 

ancient odes werj^nerally in honour ''of 
il^ir' gods, as are tnariPof those of Pindar and' 

: ibinciimes oii other subjects, as those 
l^ppho, 8 ccl The English odes 
]mf^lyv,'<^mpOHed in praise of heroes, and 
those of Dfyden, Priiufi&c, 

ir_ j3 
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his readers by the variety of verse, and the de*.'; 
Itcacy of words ; the beauty of numbers, and ’ 
the description of things most delightful in 
themselves. Variety of numbers is esscotial to 
the ode. 

^ At first, indeed, the t^ersc of the ode was but 
of one kind; but for the sake of pleasure, and 
the music to which they were sung, they by 
degrees so varied the numbers and feet, that 
their kinds are now almost innunierahle. One 
of the most considerable is the Pindaric, dis- 
tinguished by the boldness and rapidity of its 
flights. 

The ancient ode had originally but one 
stanza, or strophe: but was at Iasi divided into 
three parts ; strophe, antistronhc, and epode. ^ 
The priests goin^ round the altar, singing the^ 
piaise of the g^xls, called llieir first entrance 
strophe, i. c. turning to the left; the second, 
turning to the right, they called aniisirophe, 
q. d. returning: lastly, standing still before the 
altar, t!uy sung the' remainder; which they 
called cpodc. 

Among the modern English odes the most 
distinguislicd are D» ',1160*8 ode on St. Cccilia't 
daVf and Collins’s ode on the Passions. 

On t (Alcaic). Sec Alcaic. 

ODENATUS, a celebraied prince of Pal- 
myra. He eaily inured himself to hear fa- 
tia.ues, and dccU'>ioined liiiin-cir to the labours 
of a milituiy life. He witi faitliful to the Ro- 
mans, and when Aurelian had been Liken pri- 
soner by S.ipor, king of Persia, Odenatws 
warmly inteiesiod liiiiiself in his cause. Sapor 
ordered him, in consequence of his solicita- 
lions in favour of Aurelian, to up))ea tu^fore 
him, on pain of being devoted to instant de- 
struction with ail his firmly. Odenatus dis- 
dained the snmirions of Sapor, ojiposed force 
to force, and obrained some advuntu'^s over 
the troop.s t>f ilic Persian monarch, hor these 
services, G.dlieiuis, the liien reigning empe- 
ror, named Odenatns as his colleague on the 
til rone, and gave the title ojf Augustus to his 
chiMten, and to his wife the celebrated Zeno- 
bia. He perished, sonic liiiie after, by the dag- 
ger of one of his relations, at Einessa, about 
the Sfj/tli year of the ChrisLiah acra. Zenobia 
succeeded lo all his titles and honours. 

ODICNSEE, a town of Denmark, capital 
of the isle of Eunen, and a bishop's see; It 
supplies the greatest part of the ariny with all 
their leather accoutieniciits, and is particularly 
famous for eIovcs. Here are also manufac- 
tures of cloth, su^ar, and soap. It is situate 
on a river« six nnles from the bay of Steges- 
trand, and 1)0 W. by S. of Copenhagen. Lon. 
10. 17 E. Lat. 55. 30 N. 

ODEHi a river of Germany, which has its . 
source JA the mountains of Moravia, and flows 
N. to C^ierberg : then passes by Halibor, Op- 
peln, Breslan, and Glogiui, in Silesia; Crossen, 
Frankfort, Ltbns, Custrin, and Friiiwalt, to 
Brandenburg; and Gartz, Stettin, Gamin, 
Woliin, Ue^oni, and Wol^st, in Pomerania. 
Below Stettin h forms a large Jake or bay,' 
called Gross HaiT, t^nd theo enters the Bdiie 
Ihfke channels, called Pi^ne, Swhn ani 
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Dlwenov^; betwten which lie the islands of 
Usedom and Wollink 

'OD£SSA, a fortified seaport of Russia, in 
the gnveriiQ.ent of Catherinenslaf, seated on 
a guff of the Black Sea, 44 miles W. hv S. of 
Oczakow. ^ l/)n. s?c). 24 E. Lat. 46. 2H N. 

Odessa is now rising; iiiio great opulence. 
When Mr. Macgill viitited it in 1805, though 
it had then scarcely existed four years, it con- 
tained a population of 10,000 persons. The 
houses are well built of freestone, and the 
streets ate regular. There a secure harbour 
for vc:ssels of considerable burtlieri, and a mole 
or quay extending above a quarter of a mile 
into the sea. A thousand siiips have been 
goaded in this port in a single year; and the 
resort of the i^>1isll nobles to this thriving 
town renders it a very gay and lively place. 

ODKUM, in Grec*ian antiquity, a music- 
theatre, built by Pericles ; the iiisidt* of which 
was filled with seats and ranges of pillars, and 
on the outside the roof descended shelving 
downwards from a point in the centre, with 
many bendings, in imitation of the king of 
Persia's pavilion. Here the ninsical prizes 
were contended for; and here aUo, according 
to Aristophanes, was a tribniud. 

ODKVPOUU, a town of Uimlostan^ capital 
of ,lush|)c)iir, in tlic province of Orissa. It is 
()0 miles N.K. of Uuttunpoiir, and 220 N.W . 
cf Cattack. Lon. «;i, 22 K. Lat. 22. 3? N, 

01)1 BLK. a, (from adit Lat.) llatcftd. 

01)1 il AM, a town in Hampshire, with a 
market on naiurday. Here are the remains of 
an ancient casiie, and of a ro)ul palace, barns, 
&c. U is seated on the Basingstoke canal, 24 
miles N.E. of Winchester, and 42 VV. by S. 
of I^ondon. 

ODIN (see Frea), in mythology, called 
also in the dialect of the Anglo-Saxons Woden 
or Wodati, a name given by the ancient Scy- 
thians to tlieir sunreme god, and assumed, 
about 70 yeaw bekire the Christian era, by 
Sigge, a Scythian prince, who conquered the 
northern nations, made great chaiises in their 
government, manners, and religion, enjoyed 
great honours, and had even divine honours 
paid him. According to the account given 
of this conqueror by Siiorro, the ancient nisto<* 
rian of Norway, and his coininentatorl orfteus, 
Odin was a Scythian, who withdrew himself, 
with many others in his train, by fiight, from 
the vengeance of the Romans under the con- 
duct of Pompey : and .having officiated as 
priest in his own country, he assumed the di- 
rection of the religious worship, as well as the 
civil government, of the nations which he con- 
quered. Having subdued Denmarh, Sweden, 
and Norway,' he retired to Sweden, where he 
died. There is riotl%g certain in this account ; 
but it » probable, tW the god. whose prophet 
or priest this Scythian pretended to be, was 
named Odin, and that tire ignorance of suc- 
ceeding agn confounded the deity with his 
priestji comppstug out of the attributes of the 
one, and the history of the other, the character 
of the northern eot^uerbr.. lie deluded the 
pe^le b) his ed^aaifttenu skill in 
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having ctitolf the head of one Mimer, who itk 
his lifetime was in grcaUepotaiion for wisdom*, 
he cUped it to be e»tf!klmcd, and perstaded 
the i^ndindvians that he had restored it to tho^. 
use of speech; and|)jbe caused it to pnmounce' 
whatever oracles he wanted. The Icelandic 
^^h*’”"**'*^®* represent Odin as the ino^ eloquent 
and i^ersnastve of men; they ascribe to .hira 
the introduction of the an of poetry among the 
Sc:iiidiiia\ idii«>, and likewise ihe invention of 
the Runic chaMCtrrs. He had also the address . 
to persuade his followers, tluat he could rua 
over the world iti the twloUliog of an eye; that 
he had the direction of the air and tempests; 
that he could trantiforuj himself into all sorts 
of shapes, could raise ihf dead, could fcretol ' 
things to come, deprive his enemies, hy en- 
chantment, of liealtli and vigour, and di-eo ec 
all the treasmcscoiicenicci in the e.irlli. They 
add, that by his lender and ineiodimis airs he 
could make, the plains and mountains open and 
expand wiih delight; and that the ghosts, thus 
aitmcicd, wonki leave ihcir infernal caverns* 
and stand moiionless about him. Nor was he 
less dreailfiil and furious in battle ; changing 
liim«<clf into the shape of a bear, a wild hull* . 
or a lion, and amidst ranks of enemies com-' 
iniltiiig the most horrible devastation, without 
receiving any wound himself, 

ODIN US, a celebrated hero of antinuity* 
who ilourished about 70 years before C.nrist* 
in the northern pans of ancient Germany, oc 
the iiiodcrri kingdom of Demnark. He was 
at once a prie.st, a soldier, a poet, a monarch* 
and a conqueror. He imposed upon the cre- 
dulity of his superstitions countrymen, by the 
manner of his death, and made them believe 
as he expired that he w'asg diig into Scythia* 
where he should become one of tlic immortal 
gods. 

O'DIOUS, a. (odiosus, Latin.) 1 .'Ilatefnl ; 
detestable; .al)ominat>Ie {Smith)* 2. Exposed 
to hate {Chrendon). 3. Causing hate; invi- 
dious (AliUon). 

ODIOUSLY, ad, (from odious.) 1 . Hate- 
fully; abominably (J/i/Zon). S. Invidiously; 
so as to cause hate {Dryden). 

O'DIOUSN ESS, s. (from odious.) \ , Hate- 
fnlness ( Wake)* 2. The state of being haled 
(Sidney). 

O^DjUM. a. (Latin). Invidioiisness; qua- 
lity of provoking bate CKing Charirs). 

ODO (Saint), second abbot of Ciugni, waa 
hern at Tours, 879. sanctity of ’ his life 

was such, that even kings an<l popes referred 
their disputes to his unbiassed judgment. Hp 
wrote some relieious books, and died 943. 

ODOMETER, is an instrument for mea- 
suring the ground or distance passed over by ia- 
carnage. 

The best contrivance for this purpose with 
which we are acquainted was invented by 
Richard I^vell Edgeworth, Esq, His descrip* 
tion of it is as follows. 

This instroment may be easily fixed to the 
axletree bed of a post-chaise, gig, or any other 
carriage. . , 

One mi a half of a screw ts framed 

’ MM * 
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found rhe nave of one of the binder isrheels by from a tooth, and formj . V- 

' cause It is. shaped like a Wth.) A process of 
the second.;«ertebra of tlie?neck. Di|^- 

ODONTOLOGY. (oWif, oSowof, a tooth, 

and a treatise, or discoUTie.) l‘ho doctrine 



|Nissin|fthrou^ five or six jpcl 
turned up at riglit angles oiIRIk 


1 C slip of iron. 

The helix so formed on thcnaveof tlie.carriiige teething, or dentition 


wheel act^s a worm or screw upon the teeth 
of the wheel A, upon the.arbor of which an** 
other screw of brass B is formed, which acts 
^ori the brass wheel C (hg. 1. pi. 122). 
•’X^is wheel C serve also as a dial- plate, and is 
divided into miles, halves, quarters, and for- 
longs; the figures indicating the miles are 
nearly three quarters of an inch long, so as to 
be quite distinct ; they are pointed out by the 
index D, which is placed as represented in the 
plate, in such a manner as to be easily seen 
from the carriage. 

These two brass wheels are mounted by the 
irons E E upon a block of wood F, eight 
inches long, two inches thick, and five inches 
broad. This- block may be screwed upon the 


There are few branches of science of so great 
consequence that have been so little attended to. 
The different orders of mammalian animals in 
the Linucaii system are for the most pai-t deter- 
tnined by the peculiarity of the teejh. Much of 
the comfort of human life, as well as much of the 
beauty of the human lace (notwithstanding that 
the organ is thrown entirely out of the hands 
of the regular surgeon, ond left eutiiety at the 
mercy of persons who for the most part have 
but slender pretensions to any scientific ac« 
quaintaiicc with the subject), are to a consider- 
able Went dt-pendont upon the state of the 
teeth ; and much of the general a?c, and, con- 
sequently, of the real value of that noble animal 
the burse, as well as of \arious other cnimats, is 
oscertamrtd by their structure and appearance. 


axletree-bcd by two strong square-headed wood diseases ot vatious kinds, and 

screws. If the carriasre oermiN thii; block distressing character: to agony the 

Sd be fi«d .xc^ciati.,.. au.l ta foalaes. an.. 

m that the diab plate may be raised up toward 
tlie eye of the person looking out from the 
citrriugv* 

H is a ratchet wheel attached to the arbor of 
the wheel A, which, by meana of the click .1, 
allows the wheel to be set with a key or handle 
fitted lo the squared end of the arbor at K, 

L is a long spring screwed on the block ; it 
pluses on the wheel A, to prevent it from 
shaking by the motion of the dbrriage. A 
small triangular spring is pm under the middle 
of the dial' plate wheel for the same purpose. 

If the wheel of the carriage is exactly live 
feel three inches in circumference, the brass 
toothed wheel which it turns should have 
twenty teeth, and that which serves as a dial- 
plate should have eighty ; it will then count 
tive miles. If the carriage wheel is either 
larger or smaller, a mile shouhl be carefully 
measured on a smooth road, and the nimibt-r 
of turns which the carriage wheel make.s in 
going this mile inay.casily be counted by tying 


mqst exeiuciatiijg, ami tu foulness and decay 
must huqiiiiatiiig, from the fetor they produce. 

We sliali, therefore, take leave to dwell siouic- 
what moic largely, and in a move physiological 
point of view, upon this important science, "than 
has ever been done, as we believe, in a work of 
this kind before, or has ofleti 'been done in any 
woik even of n profesMonal nature. 

J, In the first statics of infancy nature designs 
us for the softest aliment, so that fhe gums alone 
are then siifiiciont for the purpose of mandiica- 
iiofi : but as wo advance in life, and require a 
dillercnt food, sbo wisely provides us with teeth. 
These aro the haidcat and whitest of our bones, 
and, at full maturity, we usually find thiity-tuoin 
both jaws ; viz, sixteen above, and as many b^- 
Jow. Their riuinhcr vaiies indied in difiVrent 
animals, as wtll as diij(‘ieiit human ruhieots; but 
it is seldom seen to exceed thirty-two in the last, 
and it will very rarely be found to be less than 
twenty-eight. 

Each tooth in tlse human subject may be 
divided into two paris; viz. its body, or that part 
which appears above the gums ; and its faqgs or 
root, which is fixed into the socket. The boun- 


* piece of fine packthread lo one of the spokes; between t^se two, close to the edge ofjio 
letting the wheel, as it moves slowly fori 
ward, wind up the packthread on Us nave. 

When the wheel has proceeded a half or a 
quarter of a mile, unwind the string, and 
count the number of turns which it has made. 

By the addition of another wheel of eighty- 
One teeth, placed under the dial-plate w%eel, 
and moved by the screw C, with a proper 
hand fitted to it, and pro])er figures on the 
^^pfate, this machine would count four hun- 

OpONTALGIA. {odontalgia^ e^evkxywi, 
a tooth, and pain.) The 



ALGICA. (medicamenta odon- 


tooth- 
le tooth- 


P|i?ROCESSi {firoca$9U:4tdon^. 


teXyixap, from cioj^eAyn. 

which relieve tl 


gunr, wheru tlH#q is usually a small circlar^- 
pressioQ, is calied tho neck of the f out 'The 
teeth of each jaw are coir.mnnly divided into 
three classes ; but before each of these is treated 
of in pmticular, it will be right to say something ^ 
of their general structure. 

Every tooth is composed of its cortex or 
enamel, and its internal .bony substance. The. 
enamel, or as it is sometimes called, the vitreous 
part M the tooth, is a yory hard and compact 
substaur:e, of a white colour, and peculiar to the 
teeth. fbund only upon the body of the 

tooth, cbywiig the outside qf the bony or inter- 
oal subst^ce-' When broken it appears fibrous 
ojr strlatod; and all the strise are. directed from 
the circunklsreuce to the* centre of the tootb*^ 
This enamel is thickest on the gnn^bfef jistrfiiee, 
and on the cutting, edges or points ^^ttba-teeUi, 
heepmiDg gradualiy: thuiner as it 
necj, where it. terthii^tos 
seem to be tm earthy uiuited.y^lto1irjpWljQa^ 
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'Iiitt Iib8tluice«* !s' not Wiicible to 
tittif! by file* tilLMl»«JSr8t been, d^olved m efiV* 
■eid : tfiid thb' efj^i^etite oriil^ Hatch^k hai^e ^ 
fucceeded in proving the earth of the engine) to 
he phos^iat of, line, as that of the bonyjpatt is 
car^iat, 

Some writers A^ve described it as being vasciddb* 
but it is ccnain that no injection will ever reach 
this substance; that it receives no tinge from 
madder; and that it al!^>rd8 no appearance of a 
eirculatiou of Hnids. Tlie bony (>art of a tooth 
resembles other bones in its strueture, but is 
much harder than the most compact part of 
bones in general. It composes the inner part of 
the body and neck, a^d the whole. c»f the root of 
Ibe tooth. This part of a tooth, when ccmplotely 
formed, does not, like the other bones, rtcciic a 
tinge from niadcicr, nor do the minutest injections 
penetrate into its substance, although many 
writers have asserted the contrary. Mr. flnnter 
has been therefore induced j,o denj' its being vas- 
ciilar, although he is awarh that the teeth, like 
otlier bones, are liable to swellings, and that they 
are found anchyloscd with their sockets. He 
supposes, however, that both these may be ori- 
ginal formations ; and, as the most convincing 
proof of their not being vascular, he reasons from 
the analogy between them andjLither bones, lie 
•observes, for instance, that in a young animal 
lhat has been fed with mad ler, the parts of the 
teeth which were formed beftut* it was put on 
madder diet will .appear of their natural colour, 
but that such parts as were founed wiulc the ani- 
mal was takiiur the inndrlcr will be of a red 
colour; whereas, in other bones, th‘^ hardest 
parts are susceptible of the dye, though more 
slowly than the parts which are irrowirig. Agadn 
he tills us, that if you l*;avc off fieJfiig the ani- 
mal with madder a considerable linie before you 
kill it, you will find the abo\e app’itr.iuci-s still 
jiob^isting, witl» this ndditian, that i.ll the parts of 
the teeth which were foniu'd aflvi* le.*viuq‘ off the 
madder will be while. This experituciii proves 
that a tootli otici* tinged docs not l.isc it c.dour ; 
whereas other bones do (» hough \ery slowly) rc- 
tarn again to their natural appearance; and, as 
the dye in thi-? ca-^e mr.sl be taken into the fiabit 
by absorbents, he is led to snsp^'ct that the teeth 
am without absorbents as well as other vessels. 
TtK-sse arguniciits are very ingenious, but they 
are far from b dng s.iti9f<fctury. The facts adduced 

fe M^. Hunter are capable of a different ex"- 
mtion from that which he has given tliefii; 
wfien other facts arc added' relative to the 
•.^^aamd'siibject, it will appear that this bony part 
a tooth has a circulation through iU substanco, 
apd even lymphatics, although, from the hardness 
of its structure, we are unaWe to demonstrate 
Its vessels. The facts wtiich may be adduc'^d 
arc, 1st. find that a tooth recently drawn 
and tranapiamed into another socket breomea as 
firmly fig'^^afier a rertiVm time, nud preserves 
^ the tame cdlour as the test of the set; whereas a 
lOQtfi baa be^ long drawn before it H trans- 
plaoM lylH nemfKKicoinc fixed. Mr. Hunter 
iiideOd it a^w^Ya-oiT thia objection, and refers the 
auc«7i(Mts ofi ,1^ in tlie first in- 

living principle posseised by the 
toothy thinks may exist indeoend- 

however applicable 

^^cb|t|imrine may bb to toophvtes* It is 

good in mao, and 
and, there 


^4«iC8 fiol^ appear, to he any doubt bnt tSat^ 
cm of 4 trunsplaui^touth, tfierg U a maJ 
l^jnsse^ Hdly. ♦Re swx'llthgs of tlie 
a CDOtb,' jfinch inmauy instancm ar** 'loJl!Wtt't^ho.i#< 
the effhete of d^jlisc, and which aje anhiogou# tOg> 
the swelling of <»thcr bones, are a clear ®f * ^ 
simitasity of strnclnroj especially as w? find 
them invested with a poriusteuro. *pdly. It Js n 
carioQ.9 fact, though as yet perhaps not generally 
known, that, in cases of phlhihis pidmoiialis, the 
teeth beer me of a milky wh(tei)eB.s, and i a sumo 
degree, transparent does not this prove them tO 
have ttbsoi bents ? 

^ £ach tooth has an inner cavity, which begin* 
ning by a small 0])eiiiDg at the );osnt of the fang, 
becomes larger, and terniiiiatvs in the body of 
the tooth. 

This cavity is supplied with blood-vessels and 
nerves, which pass thmogh the small hole in the 
root. In old pcikple this hole sometimes closes, 
and the tooth becomes then insensible. 

The teeth ure invested with a periosteum, 
from their Fanils to a little b^nd their bony 
sockets, where it is attached tu'lj^'ghni.v. Thii 
meiiibr.'ine seems to be common to the ^>othi 
which it incloses, and to tlic sockets wbil^ it 
lines. Tlie teCth are likewise secured in -iheir 
sockets by a red gubslancc, called 
which every where covers the alveolar prob^slSdg^ 
:»nd has ns many yrhuations iis tl'crc arc tcii^th. 
The gums aio exceeding va<c«ilai, and have 
somethin* likr. a ravtiJ iniuous hardness and elas- 
ticity, but do not seem to havf; much senvUiiL'ty. 
The gums of infants, which peifnrm the 
teeth, have a hard ridge oxtcndiiig through thoir 
whole length ; but in old people, who havc.,|oct 
their teeth, this ridge is wantiiu:*. The three 
classes into which the teeth Hie coimiKmly divided 
arc mcisorcs, canini, and moiarcs or grinders.' 

The incisi>i’c.i arc the four tooth in the fore part 
of tlic jaws ; they derive their name from their use 
in dividing aud cutting the fiocl in (he iiinnncr of ‘ 
a wedge, and have each of them two sutfai*^, 
which meet in a sliarp cdscc. Of Uiesc surfaces, 
the anterior one is conic x, and posterior one 
s()Tncwhat conc:tve. In il o upper jaw they are 
usually broader and thicker, especially the 
Uvo fii-st, thaw thosv^ of tiu* under iaw, over which’ 
they gciicrally fall by bemg plueed » little ob- 
liquely. 

The canini or ruspirlati arc thc^ longest of all 
the teeth, deriving their name froiw tlicir rew!^- 
blance to a dug’s tusks* Tlierc is ^one iw. these . 
t(*eth oil each side of the inciVores, so timt tboiw 
are two in each jaw. They aie the longrSt of alt 
the teeth. Their fangs differ from tl|At,of the 
iucisotfes only in l>cing nnich laiipcr, and tUeir 
sliape'maybe easily described to be an 

incisor with i*s edge' worn off, so as to end in a 
narrow point instead of a thiii edge. The canmi 
not being calcnlatrd for dividing like Uih iiieisores, 
or for grind.'ug, seem to Iks intended for laying 
bold of milMtanees. M r. HuiiterimarkA of 
teeth, that we may trace in them'liL. jaimilarifv w 
shape,'8ituationinnd use, fr«»in the*'ii^|Jmpvr- 
fect carnivorous animal, which we beneve to be 
the human apeciev, to the lla'n, which is the mnst ' 
perfectly carnh'orous. ' 

The grinders* or motares, of which there are^ 
ten in each jaw, aT« i«o patted, because from 
siae and figure thky are calchlated fur 
the fbodi Hi^ 'panfni and incisoTes iwve ^Oaly 
one fani> bntUib'ltM fast grinder? in . 
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hare constant^ two fangSi and the sam^ 
teath in the uppei^ jaw thigje fanga. Sonnet tniP 8 
these fadgs ate divided intVgwo points near tieir 
base, wjA each ^tbese points bas/pelliaps, flien 
sonietii^ couswered at a dMinct (bug* The 
grinders likewise differ from eTCb othdir in their 
appdirancc. The. two first on each side, which 
Mr. Hunter IppearS to have distinguished very 
properly by the name of bicuspides, seem to be 
of a middle nature between the incisores aod 
grinders $ they have in general only one root^ 
and the body of the tooth tertninalrs in two 
points, of which the anterior one is the highest, so 
that the tooth has in some measure the appear- 
ance of one of the canini. The two grinders 
beyond these, on each side, are much larger. 
Their body forms almost a square with rounded 
*ang|p 6 j and their grinding surface has commonly 
fife points or prolulierauces, two of which ai-e on 
the inner, and three ou the outer part of the 
tooth. The last grinder is shorter and smaller 
than the rest, and, from its coining through the 
gums later than the rest, and sometimes not 
appearing till Itle in lifL?, is called dens sapient ias. 
Tho .yamtioD in the number of teeth usually 
depends on these dentes sapientia. 

Having thus describ*^ the appearance of the 
teeth- 111 tl'.e adult; the euannerof their formation 
add growtli ill the feetus is next to be considered. 
‘We shaU find that the alveolar piocess, which 
begins to be formed at a very early period, ap- 
pears about the fourth month, only as a shallow 
^ngli^iiial groove, dtvid«^d by slight rid;;es *.iito 
a tfnipber of intermediate depressioos, which are 
to he the future alveoli or sockets. These do- 
firmmns are at first filled with small pulpy sub^ 
Stances, included in a vascular membrane ; and 
these palpy substances are the rudiments of the 
tcetlu As these advance in their gmwth, the 
alveolar processes become gradually more com* 
pTetely formed. The surfaec of the pulp first 
begins to harden; the ossification proceeding 
from one or more points, according to the kind 
of tooth that is to be formed. Thus, in the iuei- 
sores and canini, it begins from one point; in the 
bicufpides, from two points, corresponding with 
the future shape of those teeth ; and in the mo* 
laves, from four yr five (loints. As the ossifica* 
fion adviinces, the whole of the pulp is gradually 
coveiod with' bone, excepting its under surfacef 
smtl-then the fang begins to be foruied. S<xm 
aj[iter the formation of this bony part, the tooth 
, heglua to be incrusted with its enamel ; but in 


'teeth cure formed, their upper parif is gn^ua 1 ||p 
pushed upwards, till at length|^bout the seventh/ 
elgh^. Or nffith month after' mrib, the mersores, 
which are the first formed, be^in to pass through 
the gum. I'he first that ap^wars is generally ia 
the lower jaw. The canini and molares not be* 
iag formed so soon as the incisures, do not ap« 
poar till. about the twentieth or twenty-fourth 
month. Sometimes one of the canini, bnt more 
frequently one of the tnolan^s, appears first. 

The danger to which children arc ex]>osrd, 
during the time of dentition, arises from the pres- 
sure of the teeth in the gum, so as to irritate it, 
and excite pain and infiammation. 'I'he eflVct of 
this irritation is, that tho gum wastes, and becomes 
gradually thinniT at this part, till at length the 
tooth protrudes. In such cases therefore we 
may, with great propriety, assist nature b}' cut. 
ting tho gum. 'I'hese twenty teeth an* called 
the temporal y, or milk teeth, because they are 
all shed between the age of seven and foiiitcen, 
anil are si pplied by ot^*ers of a firmer ri'Xture, 
with large fang**', which remain till they become 
afFxded ^hy disease, or fall out in old age, and are 
t!'ere ore enlfod the permanent, or adult teeth. 
The rndiinents of these adult teeth begin to bo 
formed at chlTerent peiiods. Tho pulp of the 
adult incisor, .*11111 of the fir<.t adult grinder, 
may be pereeivfl in a trems of ‘•even or eight 
months, and th>^ ossitiention begins in them 
about six month < after birth. Soon after birth 
the second ijici'ior, an-l the canine tooth on e.'ich 
side, b gin to be Uitrned. About the lirHi or sixth 
year tne fir».t bini-pis, and about the seienth the 
second bicuspid begins to ossify. These bicus* 
pides are debiiiit-d to replace the temporary grin- 
ders. All thc!«** permanent teeth are formed in a 
distinct set of alveoli ; so that it is iu>t by the 
growing of one tooth under another, in the same 
socket, that the uppermost tojitli is gradually - 
pushed out, as is commonly imagined ; but the 
temporary teeth, and those which are to succeed 
them, being placed in Noparatc alveoli, the upper 
sockets gradually disappear, ns the under oiica 
increase in .size, till at length the teeth they 
coutam, having no longer any support, conse- 
quently lall out. But, besides these twenty 
teeth, which siireeeiled the temjmrary ones, there 
are twelve others to bo added to make np the 
number thirty-two. These twelve are three grin- 
ders on each side in both jaws; and in order to 
make room for this addition, ue find the jaws 
grow as the' teeth grow, so that they appear fii 


what ttianrter this is deposited we arc as yetun- 
able to explain.— Perhaps the vascular membrane, 
which incloses., Ahe puli), may serve to secrete it. 
It graddafiy crystellixes upon the surfoce of the 
Imny part, apd continues to increase in thickness, 
especially .at the points and basis of the tooth, till 
anlUie time before the tooth begins to pass through 
t)ie gum; find when this, happens, tlie enaixiei 
to be es beird as it is afterwards, so that 
.ifejfir does not appear to have the least effect in 
it, as has been sometimes supposed^ 
tiM enamel is thifs forming, the lower part 
\dlir jm'pnlp is gradually lengthened out hnd 
oe to form the- fong. In those teeth 
.to have more than one fang, the oisifi* 

on^^i^l^'Mine time* ' l? ihia 

the canittfr and Awoinolares^ 
tn the whole twenty teethe 
purposes, 


completely filled with twenty teeth, as they are 
aftenvards with thiity-two. Hence, in ctiildren 
the face is flatter aud rounder than in adults*' 
The fiist adult grinder generally passes through 
the gum about the twelfth year; the second, 
which begins to be formed in the sixth or se*' 
venth yi^art cuts the gum almut the seventeenth 
or eighteenth; and the third, or dcnH sapiCntilr,. 
which bj^ns to be formed ab«nit ttie’^wdlfih year, 
passes' through the gum lietween "'the age of' 
twenty and thirty. The 'dentes sapicJitim bave^ 
in some ikfStari&ws, been cutafihea-e of forty,' 
fifty, ^ty, und even eighty years ; mid it sofoe* 
times hapj^ns that they do not at dR, 

SoDietimto likewise it bappensa,;tbtika Jtbird set 
cif teeth appear about the ai^ofjidxtypt^scVwV*’” 
Diermerboeck tells us that he at the, ago ' 

of fifly-sik». had a (tosh canine -tooth in the 
of one he had lost several years before'; 

sitw two iticisorto 'And two eaidui cut.Uid':' 
guoi^iiiijlkfoaii afied eijihty*fouf ; Mr« ^Uer ha* ;' 
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t^turofore-tedth ftjibot up io tbe Tower of a 
Very old person ; iibid aixtiuut was lateliyjtttH 
listu4 of a man who had a compile set n the 
Hge of sixty. Other instances of the same kind 
anstu be met with in authors. The circumstanee 
is curious, and, fnmi tbe time of life at which 
takes placer and the leturn of the cataineniar 
which sometimes happens in women at the same 
agcr it has been very ingeniously supposed, that 
there is some effort in nature to renew the body 
at that period. 

The teeth are subject to a variety of accidents 
Sometimes the gums become so affected as. 
to occasion them to fall out, and the t&th 
themselves are frequently rendered carious by 
causers which ha\e not bithcrlo been satisfactorily 
'explained. The disease usually begins on that 
aide of the tooth which is nut exposed to.pres- 
aurc, and gradually advance's till an opening is 
made into the cavity: as soon as the cavity is 
exposed, tbe tooth becomes liable to considerable 
pain, from the air coming into contact with the 
lierve. Besides these accidental means by which 
the teeth ai*e occasionally affected, old age seldom 
fails to bring itith it sure and natural causes for 
their removal. The alveoli fill up, and the teeth 
consequently fall out. The gums then no longer 
meet ill the fore part of the mouth, the chin pro- 
jects forwards, and the face being rendered iiiiicti 
shorter, the whole phyiiuguoiny appears consi- 
derably altered. 

Having thus descril>ed the formation, structure, 
growth, and dt<'ay of the teeth, it remriiig to 
ypeuk of their uses; the chief of which we know 
to be in niasticatioii. And hero we cannot help 
obs(*rving tho great variety in the structure of 
the human teeth, which fits us fur such a variety 
of food, and which, when compared with the teeth 
(given to other animals, may in some measure 
euabic us to explain tlie nature of the aliment tor 
which man is intended by nature. Thus, in 
ruminant animals we find iocisorcs only in the 
lower Jaw, for cutting the grass, and uiolares for 
grinding it; in graminiY’orous animals, vrj& see 
molarcs alone : and in carnivorous auiiiuils, canine 
teeth for catching at their prey, and incisures 
and molares, for cutting and dividing it. But, as 
Diau is not designed to ca'cli and kill bis prey 
with his teeth, we observe that our caiiini are 
ahaped differently from the fangs of beasts of 
prey, in whom wc find them either longer tbaa 
rest of the teeth, or curveil. The incisoseg 
lu^ijse are sharper in those animals than, in 
fiiaii'.. ^ Nor are the inolares in tbe human sub- 
ject similar to the molares of carnivorous ani- 
mals ; they arc flatten in man than in these ani- 
ingis ; and, in the latter, we likewise find them 
sharper at the edges, more calculated to cut and 
icarthe food, and* by their greater strength, ca- 
pajtkle of toreghkig the bones of animals. From 
4bese, ch^mkancos, theretoro, we may consider 
man aa p«v(^ii»g pf tbe nature of these diflei«nt 
x:tqase8 as approaching more to tbe caruivorous 
than the Jieibixorous tribe of animals; but 
fontoea fora mixed alimvjit, and 
five upon flesh and upon vegetos. 
Wfc Tbw pmlosopherg, therefore, who wmdd 
oonpno , 0 ^ wbolljr t,o a vegetable food> do ndl 
Mm to Jravis stuok^' nature. - As tbe molaiaf 
are tbe last teeth that aie fonned, so they^aiO' 
the hiet^bat foil out t this would seem to 
PC^e. Uiet m require tba same kind of aUment 
fiT old age as ia^Ja«iapy. ^eskM tbe usghf tlifl 
«eetb w |piumtiealKl»ti« tbeg Uhewile «r«e A M 
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^ottdary purpose, by assisti^ in the miimda 
tlxM^f tne voice, ..v" ; a- 

VlVegbave saul that the diiB*reat ^ders of , 
mammalian antimis are forth#iiiost pliitd6te^> 
mined Ibc pi^uliarity of the teeth; and 
are determined as follows, premising tbuiitbcta 
orders are Mvefl, and consist of primates, brittif 
ferae, glires, pecoia, bcUuao, cete. 

The primates are distinguished by a nearer 
approach to the teeth of the huuiau form than is 
exhibited in the other quadrupeds. The 
however, which by Liiiueus are ranked in thia 
order, differ greatly from the rest. 

Tbe bruta have no front or cutting teeth 
cither in the upper or nuder jaw* 

The form have geneially six cutting teeth, of a ' 
soiiK'WliBt coijical shape, both in the upper and 
under jaw ; these are succeeded by strung or 
sharp fangs or canine teetli ; and .the grinders 
are foruied into conical or pointed processes. 

'fhe glircs arc furnished 'with two leinarkably 
large and long fore-teeth, both above and below; 
but they have no caniuc or siiarp'^tecth. 

I'he pecora, comprising cattle 'genera My, have 
no front teeth in the upper jaw, but Six or bight 
in the lower. 

The bell use have obtuse front teeth, varying in 
number in t be different genera. * » . 

The cetc, or white tribes, have teeth less osHeoua 
than ill tbe prcciding oideis, and only feed o» 
oott marine animals and vegetables. 

111. The nee of an animal is often as i>iucb 
distinguished hy the structure of the. tKt-tli 
tribe or order. As a general example are shall toko 
those of the horse, as it iaupon this point that 
the age, during the cno^b valuable part of ibis aoi* 
Dial’s life, is chiefly calculateil. 

A horse has forty teeth, including the fulfils or 
tushes, which are distniguislud as follows : 

Tufenty-four of them are called grinders, which 
are plac^ at the bottom of the mouth, beyond 
tbe bars, twelve on each side of the channel, vis* 
six above, and six on each side. These teeth 
continue, and do not fail to give place. to new 
teeth in their room, so that Uiey are of do use in 
distinguishing a horse’s age. However, they arv 
subject to wolves teeth. 

With reference to the other sixteen, t.a!elve of 
them are called in their infancy milk or foal 
teeth, and tbe remaining four go, by the name of 
tushes. 

The twelve foal tgeth are short, small, ami 
white teeth, scaled on the fore-pait of tbe mouthy 
six above, and six below. 

These change and cast,, to give place to' other; 
which, in procesa of time, become lupg/l^ei And 
yellowish. 

These new teeth 'are dislinguislied by dif- 
ferent names given them, acconliqg to ^'eir put* 
ling forth, and it is the*inaDner of their.coming 
forth that gives its to know tbeffrst yhara of . A 
horse* • 

Muw of these twelve, four am called nlpperfo. 
four are called middling teeth, and four go by the 
name of comer teeth. 

The four nippers are seated on the foro-paiA 
of the mouth, two above, and two below. , 

When a ticirse has put forth these, we conclude 
that he gees fioiDtsrii and. a half to tbjweyeara* 

The middling tetith are placed near ihe Dip** 
pers, or gathiereis, one above, and one heioD,»jm 
each side sf the jasm». They come out and . 

Tis'^rner teeffa aw placed yetmorelorwwif 
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Sb theMnonth^ one abore, and one below, on e&clr 
aide of tbe jaws J*hese tein to shoot between 
tlie fourth and the'lAtth and are eot akwve 

the gjjjiiriibt five ^ars. ^ 

When surmounted the* gum at that, age, they 
bccimc hollow, and luarh commonly till seven or 
eigh^ears. ^ 

By marking we mean, that in the hollow, or 
cavity of the corner teeth, a little blark s-peck is 
formed * winch,' from its resemblance, we call 
the bud or eye of a beuii. 

But wlicm the horse jiasses six, the cavity be> 
gins to fill, and the bluek mark di«ia[>p< ars by 
degrees ; yet this diminutiuD of the cuvjty and 
tbe merk coutitiues from six till seven and a 

half. 

At eight years the rarity is filled up, and the 
black tiiai’k gone, and in ugard that the tooth is 
tlii-n full, even as if it had bt'en shaved, we then 
say Ibat the horse, has la/ed; which happens a 
little before the eighth year, and efter that the 
Imrse does not mark; so that the surest know- 
Icdge of bis age is then took from his tust«s. 

ITie tusliea trtc placed beyond the corner b etii 
upiui the bars, two on each side of .the jaws, i. e. 
one ,ab 9 ve, and one below, without being preceded 
by aiiy^lbal teeth. 

The two under tushes are cut sometimes at 
thiee yeais, sometimes at .three and a half, some- 
times at four; but the two upper tushes appor 
sometimes at four, soinctiints at four and a lialf; 
aometanes before, and sometimes after the corner 
tc^, without any certain rule ; and till the age 
of >iix they arc uhuuirered within. 

About ten years of age the two upper turhes 
iplMiar much' worn, wliich serv^a for that age. 

After tliat they grow' out in length, aiitl be* 
eome bare of ticsb, because tbe gum shrinks and 
tetiiys ; and at last, about the fifteentb or six- 
teetith year, the horse shells. 

A burse is not capable uf any great fatigue till 
bis tushes have cut the skin* 

of the Dutch horses are very sickly when 
then: tushes shoot forth ; mares have them but 
aeldoin, and when they have ttieni they are but 
very 4pnall. For the rest, see the article Age. 

iV. 'i'rctbing, in delieati* animals, and especi- 
ally among mankind, is the cause of v.irioiis 
diseases, and the teeth themselves are subject to 
diseases as numerous. 

The principal diseases to which teething gives 
rise are symptomatic fever, tooth-rasbi cough, 
ptyalism, 'dian'husa, convuUioiis. The ptyalistn 
and diarrheea, or unusual secretion of phlegm 
and of ajirine discharge, arc usually favourable 
affcctioiis, and tend, in almost all instances-, to 
prevent those of a- moi*e serious nature j they only 
Ee^uiiK, tbere/oFC,. to be rnodeiated. The rest 
are best opposed by local liauiiorrhage, as lane- 
, Jng the gams fieely; Of tpiciting alvine discharge 
' alight aperients/ 

the teeth’, which nsnnUy occurs about 
or foorth month, is usually discovered 
<^;^lmirC'oj^us discharge of saliva f the infant being 
with having its' gums rubbed with, a 
.nlNor^l ; fretfulnesi and anxiety stdrfiog 
and suddenly awaking : there is a 
-4ofilwmble degree of fever in many Instances, 
yields to aperients; and oilen a 
i<l|iar^ra3fi|r, which requires to be moderated .by 
. or prepared cbalk.'* If tw 

; i^fUiij|^iwJ^ coiishJemble,and especially 
drowsiness, .^.convirUdenSt,/ 
uoie eflkciitttt tiaa iiksiefiy 
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lancing tbe gums ; two leeches being applied tSf 
the neck every- day, or every otbcf day, fill the ^ 
syinjjlloms abate. After fhe Ideeding, hlfsterS' 
behiiul tbe ears, or on the bark, are not to bO 
ornitu-d : iititimouial emetics may be exhibited 
with advaiitnce ; and hartshorn drops, us recom- 
mended by Sydenhsm, are oilen useful. 

Ill cases of convulsions a discreet use of ano- 
dynes is an important addition to tbe above 
piai'tirr; .*ind in general, after freo evacuations, 
they may he safely given either by injections, or 
by the mouth. 

The next sonrcc of disease in the production of 
tcdlh is that of cutting ibcin ; and here, so great 
i«i fhe irritability, that the child, instead of so- 
liciting friction, cannot endure that the gums 
should l»e toui'lied. Many of the preceding af- 
fections accompany this second process, and may 
be rcmovcfl in the same manner. Uerc, however, 
the use of the lancet, by setting the tooth in- 
stantly at liberty, will often procure instantaneous 
ease, when nothing else will succeed. 

The adult teeth are often much iueonvciiicnced 
by the accumulatioti of tufa, or tartar, about their 
roots; and they are equally injured, and ren- 
dered black and unsightly by neglect. Powders 
slightly rough and austere, or very finely prepared 
soap, arc the best means of kecpiiv’ them clean, 
and hcncc of prcbciving them sound. 

For their injuiy by peculiar diseases, as sea- 
scur\‘y, infiamnoation, £cc. see Scorbutus, 
Odontitis, and Medicine. 

In old ago, unci otteii hefuie tbi.-; period, they 
beeoitic detaolnd from their sockets, giuw loose, 
and fall out. If but a few are thus parted with, 
and tbe teeth thc’inselvcs be not injured,^ they 
may easily replaced, and made scfiicicntly 
fast for all pm poses of ornament and most pur- 
poses of use, by boil g dextrou«(ly tied round the 
adjoining tecjth. If they arc losi, generally they 
should be set, provided they are sound-, into a 
bed of ivory, or seal-bone, finely pnlisfted, and 
accurately adapted lo the form of the jaw-bone i 
if decayed, artificial teeth should be employed in 
their stead. 

As some persons arc procacionsly barn with, 
others, with equal singiilaiity, cut a new set at 
an advanced period ot life. The writer of this 
article has been a witness to this phxnomenon in 
a lady of ninety. Dr. Slare, in the Philosophical 
Trau^uctions, mentions a simdar case of a re- 
lation of hist, whose mature teeth continued till 
be was eigh^, at which time he shed them^ and 
in a few years afterwards had an entire new set 
• ^at reached all reund the jaws : and Mentreliua 
affirms that he saw at Cievcv in 1666 a man of a 
hundred and twenty years of age who had a new 
set only two years before, and had cut them witk- 
great pain ; and another man at the Hague, whp» 
in like manner, cut the tteth of his old age at 
a hundred and eighteen. J ' ^ 

V. Teeth, is their chemical pfo|^y,L tioiisfsk 
of twopwts, body of the tooth,' and the surL. 
ronntUug enaniitp' 11^ body of the tbotb does niK j 
esscntiailVdifTer from the iDaterti^>of roqfimon 
bone and eeif<cq«eiitly consist, 
bumen, carbtmatof lime andpip>ls|^tw'6flim^ W 
fatter behpig,. in n larger , prd^rtio%illb^itb4 
fort^er.. enamel of il>e 

•of lime much latgLer pri^portfon jti 
; gelatin is also id ,lamr/<ifia'qtity,^nnd its afouinei^ 
in scnhller : so tbat1t;ia>i!h|^%v<>^ near appi^li 
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^rlmetits do not otmtravene their 'ConcluniOM, 
therarbcnat nf lime and albumen are reduced to 
inMDsible quantities. Their result was a#(bi« 
I^b: 

100 paits of enamel contain 

LitiM*, - - 43,3 

Plio^phoric arid, Q9«67 
C« t'irt ttn uf water, 27, 1 0 
Loss, - . ,20 

100 

O'DORATE. a. {odorafus, Latin.) Scented j 
Laving a si.ong scent, whether fetid or fra- 
grant iB'icon). 

(;iX)iVTh:ROUS. a. iodorifer, Uu) 
Giving s'jc'it; usiuUy sweet of scent j fra- 
gruiit; pei finned (Rurott). 

Odoriferous glands, in anatomy. 
These glands are siuiaicd around the corona 
gldiidib of the male, and under the skin of the 
labia inajura and iiymplnc of females. They 
secrete a sebaceous matter, which emits a pe- 
culiar odour; hence their name. 

ODOREFLR()USNt:SS. r. (from odorife^ 
rous.) Sweetness of scent; fragrance. 

O'DOROUS.a. (odortts-, Latin.) Fragrant; 
perfumed ; sweet of scent {Cheune). 

O'DOUH. 4 . {udur^ Latin.) 1. Scent, 
whether good or bad (£?ar««). 2. Fragrance ;i 
perfume; sweet sceiit {Clarendon), 

ODYNF. (oJuv>/.) In medicine, a termina- 
tion of many eom|X)utul words implying pain, 
whence pleurodyne, pain in the side, or pleura, 

ODYSSEY, the name of an epic poem 
composed by Homer. See Homek. 

OE. 'rhis combination of vowels docs not 
properly belong to otir language, nor is ever 
found but in words derived fi'otn the Greek, 
and nofyet wholly conformed to our manner 
of writing : oe has in such words the sound 
ofJS. 

OLCONO^MICS. V (oixovfljuiiKo; ; rccono- 
mi<fU€, Fr. from teconomy. Both it and its 
derivatives are under econoinif.) Management 
of household affairs {L' Ksfrange), 

OECONOMY ileiiotes the prudent conduct, 
or discreet and frugal management, whether of 
R man's own estate or that of another. 

Obconomy (Animal), comprehends the v‘a- 
Ttoua operations of nature in the generation, 
nutrition, and preservation of animals. Hen 
Generation, Nutrition, Ac, The doc- 
trine of the animal oeeonomy is nearly con- 
nected with phyi^iology, which explains the 
several parts^ of the.human body, their struc- 
ture, use^ &c. See An ATOMY and Meoi- 
Cine. 

: "^i'jQECUjjiJjiNiCAL signifies the same whh 
-^^tversal ; as, oecumenicul council, 

' (oiliifAci, from uiwg 

to-'BwelL^ ^Mhonyui of anasarca. See’ 
AifASAntA. % ' ' ■ 

OEBEM ATIC, Oboe'matous. a: (from 
kedemi^tf ';^erfainifi^ an oedema 

-Q^DEl^A, m gehuf'of 

^igeiiesia^ order 


inany-flowered ; florets tubular, herfloiaphf-flK 
dite, with one or two feinale lignlate ones: 
reoiptacl&chaffy ; "seeds crowned with dtaAy 
chaffs. Tliree species ; herbs #f the 
ffiDlPUS, in fabulous hisloty, a son of 
I^ius, king of Thebes and Jocasta. ]||tiu 4 , 
the father of (Edipus, was inionued by the 
oracle, as soon us he married Jocasta, that' he 
must perish by the hands of his son. Such 
dreadful intoUigcncc awakened his fears, and 
to prevent the tiilfilling of the oracle, he re- 
solved never to approach Jocasta; but his re- - 
solutions were violated in a fit of intoxlcaiion* 
The qiiCLMi became prciriiant, and Laius order- 
ed his wife lo destroy her child as soon as bortu 
The mother did not obey, jet she gave ilie 
child to one of her domestics, with orders tp 
expose him in the inonntains. The servants 
bond the feet of the child, and sus pended him 
with a twig by the heels lo a tree on mount 
t’itliajron, where he was soon found by one 
of the shepherds of Polyhus, klt^g of Corinth. 
TiiR shepherd carried him home, and Periboea, 
the wife of Polvbus, who hud no chijdren,' 
cdticaled him as her own child. The' accom- 
plishments of the infant, who was named 
(dvlipus, on account of thcswcilir.gof his feet, 
(oicrw tamm, -nsJ.'; pcdes,) soon became Aim ;ul- 
miration of the age. His comp'uie.ns envied 
him, and one of them told him he was an ille- 
gitimate child. This ruLed hi^ do'.ibcs, and be 
went to cor.snU the oracle of Delphi, and 
there told noj^to retnru home, for if be did 
he must necessarily be the murderer of bis fa- 
ther, and the husband of his mother. This 
answer terrified him ; he knew no home but 
the house of Pnlybiis, therefore he resolved not 
lo return to Corinth. He travelled towards 
Phocis, and in his journey met in a narrow 
road Laius on a chariot with his arm-bearer. 
Laius ordered (Edipus to make way for him. 
CEdipus refused, and a contest ensued,, in 
wliich Laius and his arm-bearer were both 
killed. (Edipus, i>morant of the rank of the 
men whom he had killed, coulinivd his jour- 
ney, and w'as attracted to Thebes by the fame 
of the Sphyiix, whose enigma be solved, and ob- 
tained, in cons«‘qncnce, from Crenii the crown 
of Thebes. (PjJ, Sphynx.) The cruelly of 
the Sphynx now became an object of public 
concern; and as the successful explanation of 
an enigma would end in the death of the 
Sphynx, Creon,« who, at the death of Lam$» 
lukd ascended »he throne of TItebcp* promised 
his crown and Jocasta to him who succeeded 
in the attempt. The enigma vyas 

this : “ What uiiimal in the morning". walks 
iqKin four feet, at noon upon two, 
evening ppon threer Tliis was leC-^r 
pus to cX))lain; he came to the inoustetji and 
said, tha.^ man, in the morning of U%, wkIks 
upon his hands •and his feet; when. he has 
attained the years^^f manhood, he walks upon 
bis two legs; and in the evening, he 
his old as;i^ with the assifttanice of a staff. Ipc 
monster was.iffOrtifleU at the true esplana^# 
and dashed his htSid against a rock and pewi- 
ed. CEdipot thin married Jocasa, ly 
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he had two sons> PoIyiiic«:a and Eieocles. and 
two daiij^hters, Ismena and Antigone* SodUe 
years afier, the Theban territories were visited 
^tth a olagye $ .and tlie oracle declared that it 
slioflUKCfs^e Oi when tlie nitmlerer of king 
liaius was iSiuished from Bceoiia* As the death 
of Bains had never been examined, (Edipus 
wished to dTs()wn the murderer, and at length 
'found that himself had killed nis father, and 
consequently tliut he had married his mother* 
In the excess of his grief he put gut his eyes, 
as unworthy to see the light, and banished him- 
self froui Tlkebes, or, as some sa\, was haiiished 
by his own sons. The luatuier of his death is 
rather miraculous ; it is said that the earth 
opened, and CEdipiis disappeared. 

GuDM ANNIA. in b oLuiy, a genus of the 
class diadelphia. Older decandria. Cahx two- 
lipped, the upper-lip cloven, lower-lip setace- 
ous. One s()ecies only : a Cape jilani, with 
herbaceous stem i lanceolate, eiiiire, glabrous 
lear s ; and one-llowtred peduncles. 

OEPLlAD. s, (from oeil, Fr.) Glance; 
wink ; token of the eye {Shaktjjeart), 

OELANI), an island of Sweden, in the 
Baltic, sejiarated from the coast of Gothland, 
by a strait \2 miles broad in the narrowest 
part. It is BO miles long, but not more than 
nine broad. The north piirt has line forests, 
and quarries of excellent fi-eesione; but the. 
Booth part is more level, and very fertile. Both 
parts abound in alutii mines. Bnrkholtn is the 
chief U)wn,seate<l on the st'ait, US miles E.N.E. 
of Cafmar. Lon. 1 6 , .)() E. Lat. .5(i. 48 S. 

OELSi A town of Silesia, capital of a prin- 
cipatily of the same name, with a ca<itK It 
sfands on the river Gels, 17 miles h.N.E.of 
Breslau. 1 on* 1 7 . 3 i K* L it. 5 1 . 12 N. 

OENANTHE. Water dropwort. In bo- 
tany, a genus of the class pentandria, order 
digynia. Florets irregular; the central ones 
central and barren ; fruit crowned with the 
calyx and styles, covered with a corky coat. 
Kleven species, chiefly Capo plants, a few’ in- 
digenous to the soiiili of Europe, and four 
natives of the ditches and niarshes of our own 
country. 

Of tlicse last the most remarkable is O. 


notice of sickness at the stomacb, gr.diaor^if 
in the head, one of them was seized with con* 
vulrions. The other two ran home and sent A 
suif^n to him. The surgeon eudeavoari^ 
first to bleed, and then to vomit him; but 
those endeavours were fruitless, and be died 
pre«ently. Ignorant of ihe cause of their com- 
rade's death, and of their own danger, thi^ 
gave of these roots to the other eight prisoners, 
who ate some of them wiih their dinnl^r. A 
few minutes afterwards, the reinaiiiing two 
who gathered the plants were sei/nl in the 
same manticr as the fir»t, of which one died ; 
the other was bled, and :i vomit with great 
difficulty forced down, on account of his jaws 
ljeinga!» it were locked togeiher This ojieratcd, 
and he recovcied, but was soint* time aflccted 
with dizziness in his head, ihougli not sick, or 
the least di'^ordered in his stomach. Tlie other 
eight being bled and vomited nnuiediarely, 
were soon well. At Clonmel, m Irel ind. eight 
boys, mistaking this plant for water parsnep, 
ate plentifully ot its roots. About four or five 
hours after, the elcitst boy beniiiie suddenly 
convuUed and died ; and before the next morn- 
ing four of the other boys died in a similar 
manner. Of the other three, one waf inani.ical 
several hours, another lost his hair and nails, 
hut the third escaped unhurt. Stal{Man Vaiider 
Wiel mentions two cases of the fatal eflects of 
this root; these, however, were attended with 
great heat in the throat and stomach, sickness, 
vertigo, and purging; they both died in the 
course of two or three liours after eating the 
root. The Dutch physicians make mention 
of similar mischief from the use of the samfe 
root; and sir Win. Watson ciics an instance 
of a person who was poisfined by eating the 
leaves of the plant boiled in pottage. Most 
brute animals are cQiially affected by this poi- 
son with man. I.igtitfool says that a s|K)onfitl 
of thejiiicc of th'* plant given to a dog rendered 
him sick and stupid ; but that goats eat the 
plant with impunity. 

The great virulence of this plant has not, 
hov'ever, prevented it from being taken medi- 
cinally. Dr. Poiilteny in a letter to sir Wm 
Watson observes that a severe and inveterate 


crimta, hemlock dropwort; with tuberous 
root, leaflets wjcdge-foriii, many-cleft, nearly 
equal* 7his umbelliferous plant is an active 
pQison,ahd has too often proved fiital, by being 
eaten in mistake instead of water parsne|i. The 
juice, neverdtcless, cautiously^ exhibited, pro- 
mises to' be an efficacious remedy in inveterate 
scorbutic eruptions. . 'Fhe root of this plant is 
ml unpleasant to the taste, and esteemed to be 
ritQSt deleterious of all the vegetables which 
country produces. Howel, surgeon 
df liaverrordwest, relates, that eleven French 
lurfa^ners had the lilieriy of walking .in and , 
, town of Pembroke. Three of them 

r;trei^j^'l^he fields a little before noon* dttg up 
»atUj of this plant, which they took 
Wleiy, to eat with their bread and 
. Afier washing It, they, all 
tasted of the lootCf Aethey 
without fDjF ptomw, 


cutaneous disorder was cured by the juice of 
the root, thmigli not without exciting the 
roost alarming symptoms. Taken in the (losei 
of a spooulul, m two hours afterwards the 
head was itfi'ected in a very extraordinary man- 
ner, followed with violetit sickness and vomit- 
ing, cold sweats and rigors ; but this did not 
deter (he (latient from Continuing the medicine^ 
in somewhat less doses', till it efi^rted a cure* ' 
CENSUS, in fabtilouS history, a kiuglof 
lvdon,'in i£tolia, sonof Parthaon,and l^uryte.* ■ 
He married Altiifea, ihe^ daughter of [Tbcstuis, 
by whom he had Clyoienus, Meleager, Gorge, 
lutd Dejanira. After Alth8da*s death, he mr* 
.ried Peribtea* the daughter of Hippongus, bf 
whom be had Tyfleus, In a'lfeneral sacrifice, . 
which CEneos made to all the' gods upon reap* 
inghis fields, he forgot Dtaga'n .and jt^e.god^, 
dehi, 0'.yevc^ this neglect, srrii a wild boartd 
k^wA^fethccduntiypR^^ 
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at last kilM by Meleager, in a celebrated 
t^ace. Soinelime after, Meleager (lle(l;^ 9 nd 
'CEaeus was driven from hib kint*dom. %io- 
fiieUes, hiiwevi'r, his grandson, soon restored 
.him to his throne ; btit the continual niisfor- 
toiies'to vvhich he was exposed rendered him 
melancholy. He exiled htnivelf, and left his 
crown to his son-in>la\v Andreuion. He died 
/as he^was ^loiiig to Argoii:i. Llis bmly was 
buried by the cart' of Ihitmcde.'., in a lowti of 
Argolis, which from htiu received the name of 
CEncar 

OliNKJH, in botany, a species of iris. See 
Iris. 

OKNOFr/K, in Grecian antiquity, a kind 
of ceooors at Athens, vJio regnl-iied eiit(.rtain< 
meins, ami took rare that none drank too 
tnurh, nor too liitii*. 

O MX ( )!' M I'i K A 'Vr*e ] »ri m rose. I n hot any , 
agi'iiosof the c.UssoeM>i<lria, order niniiogynia. 
Calyx four>el('ft, tobuiar; pe<ali four; capsule 
four-celled, fonr-valved, c^liodricjl, inferior; 
setds naked. Fifteen species — ahiunt all of 
them natnes of North or South Auierica. The 
following arc th(>^e chieflv culiivated : 

1. O. t^eiinis. Broad-leaved tree primrose. 
Steins alternaiely branched leaves, ovate-lan- 
ceolate, Hat ; flowers bright yellow, opening 
usually bettveeo s x and seven in the eveniiig, 
whence this plant is also called evening or 
night priinro«e. The uppermost Rowers ajj- 

R ear first in Jtine, the stalk still advancing in 
eight; lliiTc is a oonstarii succession of flowers 
till litre in the atituinn. 

a. O, hnigiflora. Long-flowered tree prim- 
rose. Leaves detiii- ulaie, and together with 
the germ and caKx liairv ; flowers yellow, un- 
commonly large and showy, continuing from 
J uly to October, 

3. O.inoliissima Sofl-tree primrose. Leaves 
lanceolate, soft, downy, iindiilute ; stem 
branched : flowcr'i at HrM pale yellow, but as 
they decay, changing to an orange hue, smaller 
than the nrecetinig; and continuing from June 
to October. . 

4. O. fruticosa. Shiubhy-tree primrose. 
Perennial, but herbaceous, notwithstanding 
its specific name;' flowers large and showy, 
0|iening in the evening and continuing thmugh 
the ensuing day. The flowers-buds, germs 
and stalks ixi^scas a richness of colour which 
renders this plant pecnliatly ornamental. 

5. O. putniia. Dwarf-tree primrose. Per- 
ennial, fibrous root ; slender stalk, near a ffK>t 
high ; f^ves smaller, sessile, light green ter- 
minating'ih blue points ; flowers small, bright 
yellow; dpetiihg both in the niorping and even- 
ing. All Ihese planuaru hardy, and with a little 
care' will thrive in any soil dr situation in oar 
own efou^ry, . '/ 

Ae itihahitants of 

OSNOTltt A, ^ part of Italy, which waa 
afl^r'wafds tbcania. U received this 

name froiii) QElhotrusa t^e son of Lycaon, who 
settle therb with a- colody of Arcadians.. Tine 
® ncitria is j^ihetiaM appltql ; 


OES^ 

' OESEL, an island in the fidhtc,. on the 
coast of Livonia, at the entrance of tbe' j^df 
of Riga. * it is 74 miles long afld' 5^ Itfoaa^ 
defended bv two forts, and odong^td Russia* 
Arenshurg "is the capital. 

oesophagus, (from oiw, to carry', and 
Swyu», to <'at, because it carries the food Ifnto 
the ^toiTiach.) Tite mcmbranoito and muscu- 
Ur lube that descends in tlie neck from the 
pharynx to the stomach. It is c-raiiuoscd of 
three tunics or membranes, a common, mus- 
cular and mucous. Its 'arteries arc branches 
of the oesophageal, which arise from the aorta. 
The veins enipey themselves into the vena 
azygos, its nerves are froiii the eighth pair 
and great intercostal ; and it is every where 
under th.e internal or mucous membrane, sup- 
plied with glands that separate the mucous of 
the cesoph:igu<, in order that the masticated 
bile iiiav readily pass down into the stomach. 

OEVfHUMV KNERRUM. (fronicrs/rof,a 
gad-bee, because by its bite or sting it agitates 
cattle). 'Khe venereal orgasm, or |neasant sen- 
saliim experienced during coition. 

OESTRUS. Gadfly. Breeze. In zoology, 
a genus of the class insecta, order diptera. 
Mouth with a simple aperture and not cx- 
sertod ; feelers two, of two articulations, orbi- 
cular at the tip, and scaled on each side in a 
depression of tlie mouth ; antennas of three 
anicnlations, the lastsubglobular, and furnished 
wdih a bristle on the forepart ; placed in two 
hollows on the front. 

The face of this singular genus is broad, de- 
pressed, vesicular and glaucous, and has some . 
sort of resemblance to the ape kind. They are 
extremely trouhlcsrimc to horses, sheep, and 
black cattle, depositing their e^gs in different 
parts of the borly, and producing painful tu- 
mours and sometimes death. 1 he larvcs are 
without feet, short, thick, soft and annulate; 
and often furnished with small hooks. There 
arc twelve sjx'cies, as follow : 

1. O. bovis. Ox-gadfly. Wings immacu- 
late, brown ; abdomen with a black band in 
the middle, and orange-yellow hairs at the tip; 
front white, covered with down; tltorax yel- 
lowish before, the middle black, with tour 
short naked lines, behind cinereous; scales of 
the poisers large, snow'y, convex ; legs black 
with pale tarai. Female with a black style at 
the cud of the abdomen. Larve brown, of 
eleven segments, with transverse, rough, in- 
terrupted lin^s. 

Deposits its eggs in the back of eattle, iti^c 
the akin, which us the eggs are chan^ into 
larves produce a purulent tumour. By uie paiti. 
it inflicts, an extreme terror and agitatioh are 
occasioned, and the object of tlie attack runs 
bellowing wildly about, vyith^ Us tail erect and 
in a tremuloua 'inotlou, aiid communicates ib 
agitation to the whole herd. 

S. O. equij Horse-gadifly. Wingt whitish, 
with a black band in the mi(ldle, 'aud two dots 
at the tip:' front white downy, crown brown; 
eyes black, distant ; thorax brown, 
the middle } reniel with t«lro hairy tofts. ^ 
with a tongs incurved, black 
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Appendage at the end of the abdomen* Jjirv^ ; 
r»Oiul» pale, green ; the tuU obtu»tly truncate; 
fiea^ Up^itig, iijie mouth horny, wuh two 
and* wo recurved black claws on each 
aide of the mouth ; segineuts of the body fniig- 
ed^vith two rows of ligid opines turned down- 
WOT., 

There is another variety with a single r.blons; 
black spot at the tip i abdomen cowied with 
thick brown ferruginous hdira ; tlie oestrus 
vituli of Fabriciiis. 

The female of this species deposits iis eggs 
on the hairs of horses, and a I ways on those 
parts which are most liable to be iickcd with 
the tongue; there either in the egg or hnve 
state are toiivcywl by the longue, after being 
licked oil from' the paris in which they are de- 
posited, into ilic stomach, and passing through 
the intebtinc's, arc di-^charged with the dung. 
1'hc larvcs thus evacuated are culled hots, or 
bot-worrns. Alt. llracy Clark in an excellent 
pa|)er upon this curious insect, inserted in 
vol. iii. of tiielVaiisaciions of the Linni^un So- 
ciety, observes that he luis once seen the larvc 
of this oestrus in the stomach of an a^s ; and 
that there is little reason to doubt their exist- 
ence in the stomachs of all the equus iritte. 
Thelarves, when once tniroilticed,atiuch them- 
selves to every part of the stomach ; but arc ge- 
nerally most uuiiicrou<i about the pylorus, a'ld 
less frequent in the intestines. Their numbers 
in the stomach are very various, often not more 
than half a dozen, at other times more than a 
^hundrcd,and, according to some accounts, much 
' more numerous stijl. They hang most coin- 
munly in clusters, being fixed by ilie small end 
to the inner membrane of the stomach, which 
they adhere to by means of tw'O small hooks or 
tentacles. When they are removed from the 
stomach they will attach themseix es to loose 
membrane, and even to the skin of the hand. 
They attain their full growth about the latter 
end of May, and are dropped bv the horse from 
this time to the latter end or.iuuc, and some- 
times later. On falling to the ground they 
find out some convenient retreat, and change 
to the chrysalis ; after which, in about six or 


punctured at the base ; abdomen variegatad iviA 
whae and black ; head with hollow dots on 
thefruwn ; thorax cinereous, with black raised 
dots and four black lines; above the aperture 
of the mouth is a sm dl conic process. Latte 
white, ovate, pointed before with two hooks, 
truncated behind with a |irnminent margin, 
and two black respiratory st abs, above convex^ « 
with black lines and dots, beneath flat; with 
minute rough black dots in »he middle of the 
segments. Deposits its eggs on the inner mar- 
gin of the nostrils of sheep, occasioning them 
to shake their heads violently anil hide their 
noses in dust or gravel. 'Hie larves crawl up 
into the frontal sinuses or horn'i, and when 
full fed are again discharged through the nos- . 
trils. 

(). O. cuuiciili. Rabbit-gadfly. Black ; 
wings brown ; thorax black as far ns the mid- 
dle; b*‘hiu(l, and base of the abdomen, with 
U'llnwisii hairs. Jnhuhits Georgia; twice as 
iar‘:c .'IS the horve-gadfly : «lcposiis its eggs in 
the skins of hares and rabbits. Larve brown ; 
ever\' whcie rough with minute prickles. 

7. O. biiccatiis. Grey ; face w'hitc, dotted 
with black. Inhabits Carolina ; # large in- 
sect. 

8. O. tarandi. Wings immaculate; thorax 
yellow vt'ith a black band ; abdomen fulvous, 
tipt with black. Inhabits l,aplniid. Deposits 
its eggs on the back of the rein-deer, and is 
often f-Ual to it. 

c), O, irompe. Wings white; body black 
Avith cinereous hairs; thorax with a deep black 
band. Inhabits LnpLind, nn the rein-oeer. 

10. O. antilojiic. Wings with a brown 

band and dots; body hairv, tawny-grey; ab- 
domen with three rows of blackish’ spots. In- 
habits A^ia ; and deposits its eggs on the back 
of the antelope. t 

11. O. fascicnlosus. Downy, yellow; t.vil 
with three tufts of blackish liairs. Inhabits 
Siberia. 

isf. O.hoiniKis. ITuman-gadfly. Body en- 
tirely brown. Inhabits Sooth America ; and 
deposits its cpgs under the skin, on the bellies 
of the natives. The larve, tf it be disturbed. 


seven wrecks, the fly appears. 

3. O. hsemorrboulults. Smaller horse-gad- 
fly. Wings immaculate, brownish ; abilomen 
black, the base white and fulvous at the lip. 
About half the size of the preceding ; the larve 
less, but exactly rettemhling that of O. equi. 
Deposits its eggs on the lips of horses, occasion- 
ing a titillation which causes the animal, when 
' attacked by it, to move its head tiolcntlv, and 
j about,, with every appearance of dfstress. 

The larves are COB veyetf through the intestines, 

> thiise of the last si.tccics. 

O. veteriiius, Oattle-gndfly. Wings 
body ferruginous; sides of the thoraif 
iiSid base of the abdomen with white haim, 
O. equi, and the same as nesalis 
ahd O. coui of Fahricius.' Depbstts 
' and oxen ; the laryeit^proba- ^ 

, bly the stomach and form bols as 




penetrates deq>er,aiid produces an ulcer which 
frequently becomes fatal. See NATURAL 
HISTORY, Fl. CI.X. ^ 

CRT .A , a celebrated mountain between Thes- 
saly and Macedonia, upon which Hercules 
burnt himself. Its height has given occasion 
to the poets to feign that the sun, moon, anc! 
stars rose behind it. The streights of mount 
Q*!ta are calledTh^rniopylas, from the hot batha 
in the neighbourhood. These passes are not 
more thanks feet in breadth, (Apoltod. Pans,) 
A iHmal) town at the foot of mount 
near Thermopylae. 

OEITINGEN, a town of Suabia> capital 
of a county of the same name, virjfli a Well- 
endowed collenre. 1 1 ia. seated on the W/irnitz, 
18 'miles N.N.W. ofDdnawert,a]xd-8Sjtouth 
of Anspach. ta*- 

Op4 h is put before 
die thiit foMowa another in cq 9 -„ 
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ii put amoni; superlative adjectives: as, the 
tnoti dUmat and unseasttnuble time of all olh^* 
3. From (»SA//A:vpf'flrc), 4. Cunceming; re- 
lating t6 {Sina^ridge) b. Out of {Dry den), 
6. Among {Sm//). By : nc't in use {Sand^s), 
I* Acconitnn to {Ti Hot son). 9. Noting po^'ver^ 
choice, or spontanerty : as, of himself mait.lU 
fUfessedljf unequal to his duty. 10, Noting 
properties, or condi tion : as, a man of a decoyed 
fortune \ a body of no colour. 1 1. Noting ex- 
traction : as, a wan of afi ancient family.' \2. 
Noting adherence, or liclonging : as, a iJelrew 

my Inhe. IJ. Noting the matter of any 
thing : as, the chariot was of cedar. 14. Not- 
ing the motive : as, of niu own choice I undcr^ 
look (his work. 15. Noting preference, or 
pOMpopvMice : as, / do not like the Tower of 
any plate. Hi. Noting change of one state to 
anot'.ier: O miserable happy ! 17. Not- 

ing causality; as, pood- humour oi' necessity trill 
give allowance. 18. Noting proporuon : as, 
many of a hundred. U). Noting kind or 
species : as, an afftdr of tiie cabinet. iJO. It is 
put before an indefinite expression of^tiine. : 
as, o/’laie, in late liuif*. 

OvF. atif (f//*, Dutdi.) I. Of thi.s adverb 
the chief n‘*e is to conjoin it with verbs: as, 
to come oil'; iojiy itiY. 2. It is generally op- 
post'il to on : as, to lay on ; lo take ofl'. 3- It 
signifies <ii^tance: as,Jc« miles oiX. 4. In paint- 
ing or Slat nary, it 'ip,niiies projection or relief: 
as, (hefgures sland r.ff. 5. It hgiiifios eva- 
iicsctnee ; ah^cncH or departure : as, (he scent 
goes oft*. f>. It signifies any kind of disappoim- 
iiient ; defeat iiitorrnption : as, the affair is 
off. 7* From; not toward (iS^h/ntf^). 8.0^ 
hand; not studied {U Estrange). 

Off. interject. An expression of abhorrence, 
or coiniinind to depart {Smith). 

Off. prep, I . Not on {Temple). 2. Distant 
from {.dddison). 

OFF A, king of Mercia, 755, was successful 
against the kings of Kent and Wessex, and 
perfidiously murdered Ethelbert, king of the 
Angibs, and seized his kingdom, liis 
crimes induced him to pay his court to the 
clergy for forgiveness. He not only made a 
pilgrimage to Rome, hut was the first who 
gave the tenth of Ids goods to the church, and 
established tflePeter-peiice tribute. He founded 
the monastery of St. Ailiatt's, and died 704. 

Of P Vs D 1 K E, an entrenchment of England, 
cast up by Oft a, a Saxon' king, to defend Eng- 
land iroin the incursions of the Welsh, It 
extends through Herefordshire, Shrojishire, 
Montgomeryshire, Denbighshire, and Flint- 
ebirc, from the Wye to the Dee. 

O'FFAL. f iiff full > Skinner.) l.AVaste 
meat; tlku'^Kit^is OQt eaten at the table 
„ idrbuihni^hS.,Jl^moni coarse fleah {Mil^ 
which is thrown away 
no vjiae 4. Any thing of no 

tsteettf'(Sh«kephrtU ' 

OFFANTO.^tt Fiver of Niles', which rises 
in the ApenoiAea,i,p^||il^''|^^^ and Monte 
Verde# Mpataieli .Capilane^^<|in 
Aod Terra di fiarri/ immI Venimrthe golf 
Vedke, segrfiarletk^ Ao^^ 
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OFfEN. See Buda. 

OFFENBACH, a sown of Franconia, takete^ 
by the French in 1796. It ii seated on 
Maine, five miles east of Franefort. ^Xion. 

45 E Lat. 4<J. 52 N. 

OFFENBLiRG,aii imperial town afSuabja^ 
under tlie protection of the home of Au^rfl>' 
seatcii on the Kiiitzig, lo udles south-west of 
Siriisbnrgh, and 20 S S.W. of Baden. Lon. 8. 

1 E. Lat. 48. 3 IN. 

OFFE'NCE. s. {offence, Fr, offensa, I^t.) 

1. Crime; act of wickedness (fflir/ki). 2. 
A transgression {Locke). 3. Injury (Drydcfi). 
4. Displeasure gi^en; cause of disgust ; scandal 
{Bacon). 5. Anger ; displeasure conceived 
{Sydney). 6'. Attack; act of the a&sailaui : 
contrary to dtfence {Sidney). 

OFFF.'NCKFUL. a. {offence and full.) 
Injurious; gi\ing displeasure {Shokspearv). 

OFFE'NCELF.SS. a. (from offence.) Un- 
oft'ending ; innocent {Shakspearc). 

7bOFFF/ND. w. a. {offendo, Lat.) l.To 
make angry; to displease {Enollcs). 2. To 
assail; to attack {.Sidney). 3. To transgress ; 
to violaic. 4. To injure (Dry den). 

To Or^rdnt). v. ». 1. To be criminal ; 
transgress the lavv. 2. To cause anger {Sliak^ 
speare). 3. I'o commit transgression 

OFFK'NDKiL (from offend). LA 
criminal ; one who has comtniued a crime ; a 
transgressor {Isaiah), 2. One who has done 
an injuTV {Shnkspvate). 

OFFfyNDUKSS. .v. (from offender.) A 
woman that oftcMuls (Shakspeare). 

OFFli'NSIVE. fi. {offemf, Fr. from off 
fensHs. Latin.) 1 . Causing anger ; displeasing ; 
disgusting {Spenser). 2. Causing pain ; in- 
jurious {Bacon). 3. Assailant ; not defensive 
{Baron). 

OFFb/NSlVELY, ad, 1 . Mischievously ; 
injuriously {Hooker). 2. So as to cause un- 
easiness or displeasure. ' 3. By way of attack ; 
not defoiisivelv. 

OFFE'NSlVF.NF.SS. s. (from offensive.) 
1, Injnriousness ; mischief. 2, Cause of dis- 
gust {Grew). 

To O'FFER. V. a. {nffero, IaI. ojffrir, Fr.) 
1. To present; to exhibit any thing so that 
it may be taken or received (Locke). 2. To 
sacrifice; to immolate (Dry «/c»). 3. To bid, 
as a price or reward {Dry den). 4. 1'o attempt;:' 
to commence {Maccabees). 6. To propose 
{Locke). 

To O'FFER, v.n. ] . To be present ; to be 
at hand; to present itself {Sidney). 2. To 
make an attempt (Baron). 

O'fper. r; {offer, French, from the verb.) 

1. Proposal of advantage to anQther.(Pope), 

2. First advance {Shakspeare).. 3. Prouosal. 

made {Daniel). 4. Price bid act of bioding 
a price {Sw(/l). 5. Attempt endeavour 

.{South). ‘ 6. Sootetbing given by way of ac- 
knowlcrlgnieni {Sidney). 

O'FFERKB. *%'(from qffer.) 1. One who 
makes an offer (Chajtman). 9. One who sa- 
crifices, or. dedicates in worship {Synth). 

. OFFERING. *. (from AMcrificfrj' 

- ally thijog im.m0tki;cd# or offered in worsh^>, .• 
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The Hebrews hacl several kmds of ofierings^ 
which tbcypresenteci at the temple. Some were 
fiee-will offerings, and others were of obliga- 
tion ; the first-fruits, the tenths, the sin-offerings, 
were of obligation ; the peace-offorings, vows, 
c^erings'of wine, oil,, bread, suit, and other 
tmngs, which were made to the temple or to the 
ministers of tine Lord, were offerings* of devo- 
tion. The Hebrews called all oiferings in gene- 
ral corhan. But the offerings of bread, salt, 
froits, and liquors, as wine and oil, which 
were presented to the temple, they called 
Mtfidko; The sacrifices arc not properly ofler- 
iiigs, and are not commonly inchideef under 
that name. See Cor ban and Sacrifice. 
'..The offerings of grain, meal, bread, cakes, 
fruits, wine, s«ili, and oil, were common in 
the temple. Sometimes these offerings were 
alone, and someiiiucs they accompanied the 
sacrifices. Honey was never offered with tiic 
sacrifices ; but it might be offered alone in the 
quality of first fruits. Now these were the 
rules that were observed in the presenting of 
those offerings, called in Hebrew mincha or 
herbon mincha i in the Sentuagint, offerings of 
sacrifice ; and the same by St. Jeroin, obla- 
tionem sacrificii ; but by our translators, meat- 
offerings. CLev.it. 1. &c.) Tlierc w'cre five 
sorts of these offerings : 1 • Fine (lour or meal. 
S. Cakes of several sorts, baked hi an oven. 
3. Cakes baked upon a plate. 4. Another 
sort of cakes, baked upon a gridiron, or ulute 
with holes in it. 5. The first-fruits or the 
new corn, which were offered either pure and 
without mixture, or roasted or |)arched in the 
ear, or out of liie ear. 

OFFERTORY r. ioffertoire, Fr.) The act 
of offering {Bacon ) . 

OFFF/RTURE. s. (from offer,) Offer; 
proposal of kindness: not in aw{KingCharles), 

O'FFICE. s- {office, Fr. offidum, Latin.) 
1. A public charge or employment; magi- 
stracy (iSVmhpcare). 2. Agency; peculiar ii&c 
{Newton), 3. Business; particular employ- 
ment {Milton), 4. Act of good or ill volun- 
tarily tendered {Shahpeare), 5* Act of wor- 
ship {Shakspearc)^ Formulary of devotions 

iTayior), 7, Room in. a house appropriated 
to fiurticoJar business {Shakspeare). 8. {off 
Jicina, Latin.) Place where business is trans- 
acted {Baron). 

JbtPrncE. tr.o. (from the noun.) Toper- 
form ; to discharge ; to do iShahpeare). 

OTFICER. s. {officier, French). 1. A 
man m ployed by the pubi ic ( Shakspeare) . 2. 
A commander in the army, or navy. 3. One 
who has the power of apprehending criminals 
\Shakspeaire). 

llic great officers of the crown, or state, are, 

; Rie lord hkh-stcward,the lord high-chancellpr, 

• .4^ lord high-treasurer, the lord-president of 
the lord prh'y-seal; tlie Inid-cham- 
' tevtatm the lord high-constaUe, and the earl 
; imtellimi of v^ich see unddr tteproper 

0l^fl^i^2^Non-comfflhsioned),miBe^eaut- 

lerteetitt; ipor- 
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ccL by tLe commanding of^cers of ifeg^uts;^ 
and by them reduced without a court- {^lartifd* 
Officers (Orderly non-com missioned) Aare 
those who are orderly, or on du|y for that 
week ; who, on hearing the drum beat for 
orders, are to repair to the place appqiritcd to 
receive them, and teTtake down in writing, in 
the orderly-book, what is dictated by the ad- 
jutant, or serjeant-inajor : they are then imme- 
diately to show these orders to the officers of 
the company, and afterwards warn the men for 
duty, 

(jFFrcERS (Flag). See Flag officers 
and Admirals. 

Office H s (Commission), are such as are 
appointed by the kiiig*s com mission. Such are 
all from the general to the cornet and ensign 
inclusive. They arc thus called in contradis- 
tinction to non* commissioned officers. See 

Non COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 

Officers ((leneral), are those whose com- 
mand is not limited to a single company, tro(»p, 
or regiment; but extends to a body of forces 
composed of several regiments : such arc the ' 
general, lieutenant-general, major-general, and 
brigadier. 

Officers (Staff), are such as, in the king's 
presence, bear a white staff or wand ; and at 
other times, on their going abroad, have 
it carried before them by a footman bare- 
headed : such arc the lord-steward, lord-cham- 
berlain, lord-treasurer, &c. The white staff 
is taken for a commission ; and, at the king's 
death, each of these officers breaks his staff 
over the hearse made for the king’s bocly, and 
by this means lays down his commission, and 
discharges all his inferior officers. 

Officers (Subahern), are all who admi- 
nister justice in the name of subjects ; as those 
wlio act under the earl-marshut, admiral, &c. 
In the army, the subaltern officers are the lieu- 
tenants,rorneis, ensigns, Serjeants, and corporals. 

O'FFICEREI). o. (from officer.) Com-, 
rounded ; supplied with commanders {44d%.)* 

OFFrCIAL. fl. {official, Fr. from office.) 

1. Conducive ; appropriate with regard to their 
use ( Broien), 2. Pertaining to a public charge 
{Shakspeare), * • 

Official, in the canon law,lm ecclesias- 
tical judge, appointed Iw a bishop, chapter, 
abbot, &c. with charge of the spiritual jurisdic- 
Uon of the dioceto. 

Official is also a deputy appointed by an 
archdeacon as his assistant, who sits as judge 
in tlie archdeacon's court. ' ' ' 
OFFi'CIALTY. r. {offidalUi, Fr.) The. 
charge or post of an official {Auliffe), 
TbOFFI'CIATE. e.q. (rrorS^ce.) To 
give, in consequence of office (ilffi(^aff). 

2b Offi'ciate. V, n. K To dtschaige air 
office, coifiroonly in worship ((Sfemderron). 

To perform an office for aiiotner. 

uFFICFNAL. a., (fiM a shop.). 

Used in a shop, or hetqaij^i^: to it ; thuaqmr- . 
cfii 0 ( and 4 nig 9 are j;,ho8e iii^ 
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Kind; doing good ofiaces (MiUon'i. S. Im* 
portufidy foirwanl (Shahpeare). 

. Orol’'ClOUSLY. ad, (from officious), 1. 
Imbortunatefy forward (Dry den), 2. Kindly ; 
with iinaskecl kindness {Drydcni, 
OFFi'ClOUSNESS. s. (From officious,) 
1. Forwardness of civility, or respect, or crt- 
deavonr (^South), 2. Service (Brown), 
OFFIDA, a town of Italy, in the marquisate 
of Ancona, 26 miles south of Loretto. Lon. 
13. 46 E, Lat. 42. 53 N. 

OFFING, or Of fin, in the seadanguage, 
that pari of the sea, a good distance from sliore, 
where there is deep water, and no need of a 
pilot to conduct the ship : thus, if a ship from 
shore be seen sailing out to seaward, they say, 
she stands for the oiling ; and if a ship, hav- 
ing the shore near her, have another a good 
way without her, or towards the sea, they say, 
that ship is in the oding. 

OFFSCOU'RING. s, (off scour,) Re- 
crement; part rubbed av/ay in cleaning any 
thing (Kettlewdl). 

01<F-SK'rS, in gardening, are the young 
shoots that spring from the roots of plants; 
'which being carefully separated, and planted 
in a proper soil, serve to propagate the species. 

Off-sets, in surveying, are perpendiculars 
let fall, and iiieasuriiig from the statiuiiary lines 
to the hedge, fence, or extremity of an in- 
closure. 

O'FI'SPRING. y. (off and spring.) 1. Pro- 
pagation ; generation (i/ooAc/ ). 2. The thing 
propagated or generated ; children; descendants 
(Davies), 3. Production of any kind (Denk ) 
To OFFU'SCATF!. v, a, (offusco, Latin.) 
To dim ; lo cloud ; to darken. 

OFFUSCA'TJON. y. (from e^Msca/e.) The 
act of darkening. 

OIT. ad, (opt, Saxon.) Often ; frequent- 
ly; not rarely; not seldom (Hammond), 
O'F'DiN. ad, (from opt. Saxon.) Oft; 
freqoentlv; many limes (Addison), 
OFrFfNTFMKS. ad, (often and times,) 
Fra pieniK ; many times ; often (Hooker), 
OrTIi'MES. ad, (oft and times,) Fre- 
quently ; often (Dnjden), 

OGDKN (Samuel), an English divine, born 
at Manchester 17 16, and educated at the gram- 
mar-school there, and at King’a college, Cam- 
bridge, and St. John’s. In 1744 he was elected 
master of Halifax school, which he resigned 
1753 lo reside at Cambridge. In 1764 he was 
madeWoodwardian profe^sor, and m 1766 pre- 
sented to the rectory of Lawford, Es^cx, and a 
month after to Sranslield, Sidfolk. He died 
It is said that his manners were rustic, 
but his heaft was most amiable. His sermons 
have been published in S vols. 8vo. and de- 
fended by bt^<;[p Halifax against Mainwaring. 
They are' Sehteniious discourses, m 

wRicti sotmd mbbuUy is inculcated, but is 
seldom enforced peculiar evangelical^ 

motives- 

OGEE, cr.6, Q, tn architeclure, a mould-' 
ing of me'mbei9> the one con- 

cave iaml the other convex ; or of a round and^ 
liDUi»w^likeaaS». . t 
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OGGERSHEIM, a town of Gwiiiany, ta 
the palaliuatc of the Rhine, with a vil|a belong^ 
ing to tn&elector. It , is situaiq on the Rhiuf^ 
four miles W.N.W. of Manlicim. ** 

OGHAMS, a particular kind of slegano* 
raphy, or writing in cypher, practised by 
rish ; of which there were three kinds. TiS 
first was composed of certain lines and marks, 
which derived their power from their situation 
and position, as they stand in relation to one 
principal line, over or under which they arc 
placed, or through which they arc drawn : thc' 
principal line is horizontal, and serveth for a 
rule or guide, whose upper part is called the 
left, and .the. under side the right; above, 
under, and through which line, the characters 
or marks are drawn, which stand in the place 
of vowels, consonants, diphthongs, and triph** 
thongs. 

OGIVE, See Ogee. 

'ToO'CLE, v.a, (oogh, an eye, Dutch.) 
To view with side glances, as in fondness, ox 
with a design not to be heeded (Dry den), 

O'GLEll. s, (oogheler, Dutch.) A sly gazer; 
one who views by side glances ( Arhuthnot), 

O'GLIO. «. (from olla, Snanish.) A dish 
made by mingling diflereiit kituls of meat ; a 
medley ; a hotchpotch (Suckling), 

0(/Y^ES, the most ancient monarch thgt 
reigned in Greece. He was son of Terra, or, 
ns some sunjiose, of Neptune. He reigned in 
13(jeotia, winch, from hnn, is sometimes called 
Ogygia, and his power was also extended over 
Ai(ica. In thc reign of Ogygcs there was a 
deluge, which so inundated the territories of 
Attica, that they remained waste for near 200 
years. This, though it is very uncertain, is 
supposed lo have happened about 1764 years 
before the Christian era, previous to the deluge 
of l^cucalimi. 

OGYGIA, an ancient name of Bqsotia, 
from Ogyges, who reigned there. The island 
of Calypso, imposiie lo the promontory of La- 
ciniiiin, in Magna Graecia, where Ulysses was 
shipwrecked. The situation, and even the ex« 
istence of Calypso's island, is disputed. 

OH I A 11 in terjeciion or exclamation denot* 
ing pain or sorrow ; while O without the^ h is 
employed to denote surprise, or any gratifica- 
tion. 

OHKTEROA, an island in the South Pacific 
Ocean, 13 miles in circuit. It has no harbour, 
and is neither so populous nor fertile as the - 
ibiands to the north of it ; yet its manufactures 
are of a superior kind. The cloth is of a better 
die, and thc spears and clubs are better earved . 
and |)oiished. The people are lusty and well 
made, and rather browner tban tnose of the 
Society Islands. Lon. 150. 47 W- Lat. 22; 
27 S. . 

OH 10, a river of North America, which 
has its source in the Allegany mountains, ami 
is called the AHvgany, tjllits junction with the 
Monongaheta at Fort Pitt,., when it first re« 
ceives the name or' Ohio. It bounds the state 
of Kentucky in .ita whole length ; and the on^ 
diMvantageit has is 4 mpid, o»e mile and % - 
h# lonfib Wi 3<H. eboiM 400 
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from it4 mouth. In this phicc the river runs 
over a rocky bottom, above UXK) yards broad, 
4|iul the de»cent is so gradual, tbai the fall does 
not prt^ably in the ^liule exceed ten ftet. 
When the stream is low, empty boats only can 
pass this rapid; but, when hijih, boats of any 
burden may pass in safety. The Ohio carries 
a great.uniformily of breadth, from 400 to CflO 
yards, except the last 150 iniUs, where it is 
from 1$00 to 1000 yards. After a course of 
nbar I2Q0 inilcs, from Pittsburg, in which it 
recelvjctr numbers of large and small rivets, it 
enters the MUsUsippi in l it. 36- 43 N. 

OHLAU, a town uf Silesia, in the princi- 
pality of Bficg, with a large castle. Great 
^.^liantiiies of tufiaccuare produced in the neigh* 
■’“ l^urhood. Jt is siuiate on the Ohla, 

, miles N.W. of lirieg, and 14 S.E. of Breslaw. 
I^n. 17 - *11 E. i-at. 60. 6(5. N. 

OHllDUl/F, a town of Upper Saxony, in 
the principality of Gotha. It has several times 
been destroyed by fire, but is now in a very 
flourishing state, from its numerous nianu* 
faciurcs. It is cijjht miles S.S.E. of Gotha, 
and 15 S.AV, ofErfurt. Lon. 10 .' 5? E. Lat. 
50. 65 N. 

OHRINGEN, a town of Franconia, 34 
miles E.S.E. of Heidelberg, and 33 S. of 
Wertheim. Lon. 9 . 60 Lai. 49 , 13 N. 

OlGll (Loch), a lake in Invernessshirc, 
extending four miles from E. to W. It con- 
tains some litile wooded islands ; and its w'aters 
flow through I-och Ness into jSIurray Frith. 

OIL. from o/ffl, the olive, this name 
being at first confined to the oil expressed from the 
olive ; Aui/<r, Fr. or/e, derm.) Oils arc de lined, by 
^modern cherui&ts, to be proper juices of a fat or 
uncuuous nature, either sc4id or liuul, indiss.-lublc 
ia water, combustible with flame, ar.d volatile in 
diiferent degrees. They are never (orm^ d but by 
organic bodies $ and all suhstancos in the rrineral 
kingdom which present oily characters liave ori- 
ginated from the action of vegetable or anira';*! life. 

Oil, then, is a term that comprises a g^eat I'nnl- 
tltude of unctuous liquids, which, when dn>pt 
upon paper, sink into it, and make it semi* 
transparent; or, in comniuu langua_jc, give it 

greasy stain. Many of these have been known 
from a very remote period, and especialiy those 
whichr are appropriated to burning in lanqis, 
ainoe we know that lamps furnished with this 
niaterial were in use as far back as the epoch of 
Abraham* The olivc*phni was very early cul- 
tivated, and oil extracted from it in Egypt Ce- 
, crops introduced ic into Greece from Sais, a town 
'■ of Lower Egypt, where ii had been cultivated im- 
memorially, and taught the Athi^nians the manner 
of obtaining its oil : and from Greece the nse of 
olive oil htis {urogressively spread over ail Europe. 

It is, however, a singular circumstance, that 
'Homer makes no mention of the use of lamps, and 
^ ;^nktantiy de9>cnV>es his heroes aslightcdby torches 
wood: from which circumstance wc^may 
collect that the Greeks did not appropriate 
< ra^to this purpose, till a period subsequent to the 
-twnwar. 

comprehensive sense In wkt(!h the term 
/it mndern chemiatiy, it has beeefne- 

' |a; afinngc the^ tubscinces which Jt corri- 
beads.- mofo ttsual dl* 
ktlirqr'iliids, find Axpeested, 
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volatile. Of 'essential ; and it is under thU divisi^ 
they arc tripated by Dr Thomsnn. It' la it' division, 
however. Which does not txmvenicntiy embrace 
every materidl which is entitled to the name of an 
oil, and is generally thus distinguished; and we 
shall hence rallies adopt theclassificinion of Messrs. 
Aikin and take a view of them under the heads of 
Vegetable IJnciuous Oils; Vegetable Essential 
Oils; Vegetable Bmpyreumatic Oils ; and Animal 
Oils. 

1. IJNCruovs VEGiSTABLis 01 1 8 ^ Comprehend 
those which are usuallv known under the n.'ime of 
fixed, expressed, or' heavy oils ; though a few be- 
longing to this class are not obtained by .expres- 
sion. They are met with for the most part in the 
cotyledons of certain seeds, and occasionally, 
though rarely, in the pulp or flH>h of fruits. In 
the former the oil is always mixed with a greater 
or smaller proportion of fccula and mucilage; on 
which account these seeds, when rubficd in a mor- 
tar with cold water, form with it a white, opaque, 
milk-like fluid, called an emulsiun : from which, 
by long standing (or more speedily by the addition 
'of an acid), the oil separates and rises to the sur- 
face in the form of thick cicain. 

There are two ways of extracting oils of this cha- 
racter: the first and most usual is by means of 
pressure; the second is by immersion in hot water;- 
in which latter case, the ml separating from the 
other Ingredients and rising to the surface of the 
water, is skimmed off. 

Recently drawn oil is more or less Impure on 
account of its containing a variable proportion of 
mucilage, fccula, and perhaps other substances : of 
these a part is always deposited by rest,. especially 
if the contact of the air be not entirely excluded ; 
but another portion remains in permanent solu- 
tion, and to this that partial decomposition in oils 
callM rancidity is piincipally owing. 

Fixed oil at the comiiion atmospheric tempcni- 
Inrc is usually in the ^late of a moderately fixed, 
thick, but not, properly speaking, viscid fluid ; to 
the touch it is remarkably sm''oth and unctuous ; 
ic has a mild subiiauseuiis taste, and a peculiar fla- 
vour accor«!ing to the vegetable from which it is 
produced. Its colour, when recent j has more cr 
less of a greenish tin^i*. which by keeping bee mus 
yellow, and in some instances orange-coloured, 
verging on red. There is nothing, however, in 
which these oils differ from each other So much aa 
in the temperature at which they congeal : some 
continuifig'aolia at the highest atmospheiical tem- 
perature, as palm-oil, and the rest of the vegetable 
butters (as they arc called from this circunistanqe)* 
while others, in order to be solidified, require cool- 
ing down to the Wzing point of water, and a 
third sort are capable of en'.lQr|ng a still gteatcr 
degree of cold with solidification. 

Water seems to be incapable of combining with 
fixed- oil In any proportion. If ihc two fluids are 
strongly sb^dicn together in a half filled phial, the 
oil is broken info very minute globules, and chut 
gives the vrater the appearance of thin milk Of 
whey; but after standing for a few seconds, the 
whttle of the oil rises to the surface, and the twq 
liquors remain as clear and distinct as at’ first. That 
a considerable attraction, however, subsists betsteeti 
the water and the oil, it manifest from the well- 
known fact that if a drop of oil ^ let fall itfto a 
bamn of water,' it does not retain globular fbrra; 
but Immediate! V spreads itsclfinfo a tbtn Ifflde^icene 
film wfth which the whole sttHkee of 1^ ,ifamr if 
' ‘ 
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ire incapable of bciiYf^ volatilized by heat without 
decomposition ; and hence wlum my of them, as 
olive oil for eaample, is heated in a close distilla- 
tory apparatus, as soon as the fluid has arrived at 
its boiling point, s^whitc vapour is disengaged, con- 
sisting oi oil, carbuieticd hydrogen, and caibontc 
acid ; of these the fust is for the mobt part con- 
densed in the receiver, while the other two, holding 
a portion of oil in solution, escape in the form of 
permanent gass; when tnery tiling volatile has 
been driven ofl:*, nothing icniairis in the retort but 
a' little charcoal. The oil v;hich is found in the 
receiver is lighter, more limpid and volatile than 
that from which it was procured, and these quali- 
tvrs are observed to increase by each ^uccessive 
distillation, carbon, and carburetud hydrogen being 
disengHged as at flrst. tty treating in this manner 
the product of each distillation, the oil at length 
entirely disappears, being partly dt^cumposed, and 
partly carried off in solution by the caiburetted hy- 
drogen ga.ss. 

If oil, instead of being distilled, be heated in an 
open kettle, ita colour wiil by degrees become 
deeper, a highly inflammable and fetid vapour es-^ 
cape, and tlio rcinaining oil be found thick and 
Viscid, and when spread ov"r wo^kI or any other 
substance, and exposed to the air, will coii^aMl into 
a solid, tough, transparent varniish. In this state 
it is culled boded or drying oiL It has not been 
very satisfactorily ahown what takes place on this 
occasion, ()ut it is probatiK* that tlie mucilage and 
fccula are for the most part charred and decom- 
posed, that the water with winch they were com- 
bined is volatilised, that a small portion of the oil 
ilsedf U driven oli^ and that the residue has ab- 
sorbed some oxygen ftem the air. When oil is 
exposed to a high heat, and at the same time to 
the free contact of the atmosphere, it takes Are, 
and burns with a copious flame, accompanied by 
a thick black smoke ; the combustion ot oil, how- 
ever, does not readily take place, except by means 
of a w'ick. If an Argand lamp be used for this pur- 
pose the flame is of a pure white colour, and no 
smoke is produced, the whole of the oil undergoing 
entire combustion. In this process, accoiding to 
Lavoisier, the oil is converted into water and car- 
bonic acid, in such pruportions chat its constituent 
parts may be stated as 21 of hydrogen, and 79 of 
carbon. 

The principal fixed oils are as follows : 

Olive oil Mustard^pole, rape and 

Cornel oil ' sun-flower oil 

Almond oil Nut oil, 

Fbppy-secd or pink oil Beech-nut oil 
Linseed oil Ben oil 

Hefopseed oil Cacao oil 

Palm oil. 

Olive vU —The fruit of the olive tree (oliva Eu- 
ropea) when Tipe, is of a dark pOrule colour, and 
both in size and aha|>e rcMmUlesjt long plum. It 
consists of a nut or stone, covered with a fleshy 
pulp, in tbc latter of which are the cells that con- 
tain the oil j the interior nut aho conuins an oil, 
but of a bitter disagreeable taste, 'fhe fruit, as 
soon as gatheredji is bi^ken in a mill, care being 
taken ,fo set, the mill-atones at such a disunce as to 
avoid crushing the^ niit of the olive. The pulp 
thus prepared 4s put into bags made of rushes, and 
subjected to a .moderate pressure, by winch a con- 
flderable c^uaniity a greenish, semi-transpareht 
oil is obtained; whichr^rom its superior exwcllent^e, 

(jt call^d^JjiTjSjii oil. TJic refuici 


ing after this first operation, is broken to pteees, 
moistened with warm water, and again r©* 

turned to the press ; a mixture of oil and wa^er 
flows out, which soon ijirparut:^ spontaneously 
rc;»t. This oil, though nifciior to the tormer, :a 
still of a very good qs idity, and fit for the table. 
The marc being again br-'ken ioto jiioces drencl^d 
with water, and krincutcd in Urge cisterns, is mr 
the third and last time subrmttal to tire full force 
of the press, by which a ceu^idcrablt quantity of 
oil isubUined veiy valuable to the «i}ap- boiler and 
other manutacturers. In Spain and some other 
countries trie olivt'S, instead of being c.ircrully ga- 
thered by the hanil and s deeted, arc beaten down 
and used, in a m<tss, the sound with the unsound ; 
a large h&ip being made of the whole, which as 
soon as it begins to ferment is ground and strongly 
prC'Si'd as above. A larger quantity ot oil is henco 
obtained, and with less trouble, but of a rank, dis-- 
aureeabie flavsmr ; intolerable, indeed, to any but 
those who have been accustomed to it from their 
childhood In the c 'Untrie.. that produce this od, 
the superior ^in(ls aic employed as butter is among 
ourselves; the internal arc burnt in lamps, or made 
into .sc'ips, for the most part of a finer quality than 
those thit arc composed of animal oils. 

Cot/ti/ nif —This IS the only oil which is produced 
liive olive oil from the pulpy fruit of the vegetable 
rather than from the seeds. Treated after the man- 
ner of olivet, the berries of about 22ib. avoirdu- 
pois of this shrub, the ccrmis sanguiuea of Lin- 
ncus, will produce sonu thing more than 4 pints of 
a fat and somewhat viscid oil, of a bright green 
colour, and ahogeiher as destitute ot an unpleasant 
flavour as the best olive oil. 

Ahnemt o/h— This is procured either frtim the 
sweet or the bitter almond. The almonds are first 
put into a cuar-^e hempen or hair sack, and sliaken 
vi.deiitly in order to deiach, by rubbing ugai.ist 
each other and die sides of the sack, the out«% 
brown skin ; which if retained, is apt to give a 
bitter taste to the oil : they are then bruised, and 
ni.ide into a paste, and pressed in the usual man- 
ner. One hundred pounds of almonds afliud by 
the first expression 251b. of oil ; and from the 
marc, whtn impicgnated with the steam of hot 
water, may be procured I51b. more of an inferior 
kind. Almond oil when fresh is of a light greenish 
yellow colour, and somewhat turbid, but by time 
^it becomes clear and colourless: it is slightly 
sweetish to the taSte, and has little or no odour. 
The degree at which it congeals is variously stated 
at 19® and 8® Fahrenheit : the former probably 
relates to the fresh-drawn oil. The only difference 
between the o:l from sweet and that from bitter 
almonds is, that the latter may be kept the long- 
est wiiho.it growing rancid. On account of its 
high price in Europe, it is mostly restricted to me- 
dical purposes. ' 

/b;»pT/ -vctei oil, or pink o/V— This is extracted by 
cold-drawing trum the lanrc white poppy, papaver 
somiiiteruinof Linneus; winch is largely cultivat- 
ed for this puriHJse in France, the Netherlands* 
and various parts of Germany. It is transparent 
and nearly colourless, and whvn well prepared has 
no other taste or flavour than a slight one of nut- 
kernels. It is one of the naturally drying oils* 
and, hke all of that class, is frozen with difficulty: 
it may be cooled down to 0® of Fahrenheit without 
congealing. 

The seeds of the common flax, from 
which this oil is produced', consist of a wtflif ker- 
nel, covered 4)y a thin brownish shell. An »t is iwir. 

, .posstbk to jUic shcil from tbc kernel,'^ 
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entire seed must be Subtilttted to tbe press, but /if 
thus treated without any previou^reparation, the 
quantity of oil obtained will be comparatively 
small, on account ot a strolk mucila^ that resides 
in the shell, and absorbs a large proptirtion of the 
oil as it is forced out of the kernel; for this rcas n, 
md because the cold-drawn oil is not so fit for the 
purposes to which linseed oil is ^eueral'y applied 
as that which is hot drawn, the folUming mcthi>d 
is generally taken to dcstioy the mucilage before 
the application of the press : an iron vessel like a 
aand-bath,arid capable ot containing some bushels, 
Is fixed in a furnace; it is then Tilted with linseed 
and Heated by a moderate lire, care being taken to 
stir up its contents from time to time, that every 
part may be equally roasted ; at first there arises 
’ an abundance nf ai|acous v;-pour, which, as the 
heat is increased, i:» followed by damp blackish 
fumes, of a very nauseous odour. The torrcfaction 
being completed, the paste is pressed in the mill in 
the usual way. 

JImpsecd o;/.— This is of a gi«en colour, and pe- 
culiarly impregnated with the peculiar odopr of 
the plant. It is obtained like the preceding. 

Oi/n uj‘ mus$a I d^i-eedf cole'Seed^ rfipe-stedf and rua- 
fower iced.— These ods arc less coloured and less 
highly flavoured than the two preceding ; thi y are 
very little liable to dry by exposun^ to the air, 
which, together with their moderate price, induces 
a large consumption of them by the leather-dres- 
sers and wool-dressers, in order to pres?rve the 
wool from tiie attaclu of moths and other in- 
sects. 

Nitt ot/.^This is chiefly obtained by cold draw- 
ing from the kernels either of the walnut or the 
haale-nut. In the warm climate of the south of 
Europe these fruits reach their full perfection, and 
will yield by proper management full half their 
weight of oil. When fres^h it has an exquisite nut 
flivour, and is hence preferred to dive oil. 

Bceck-mit oi7.— -The beech mast of our own 
country from being less matured, and probably 
from inexpertness in those who have attended to 
them, has nor hitherto been found capable of 
producing a sufficiency of oil to repay th*i trouble 
of working. But in France and Germany it 
is worked to good effect, the first produce of oil 
being 15 per cent, of clear light oil, and the second 
produce 12 per cent. 

GH o/’Aeu.— This is the oleum balani of the an- 
cientB, and i« procured by expression from the de- 
corticated seeds of the guilandia moringa, a tree 
that grows in Ceylon, Kthiopia, £gypt, and Arabia. 
One hundred pounds of the seeds yield 23lb. of a 
yellowish limpid oil, inodorous, insipid, and which 
does not become rancid by exposure to the air; on 
which account it is much used by the Italians as 
./the basts of their perfumed oils, which are com- 
“"monly prepared by filling a covere^^ish with al- 
ternate layers of cotton soaked in ben oil, and 
flowers of jasmine, violet, orange, Ac. After the 
dish has been set in hot water or in the sun-shine 
for a few days; its contents are unpacked, and the 
oil' squeezed out of the cotton, whidi by this sim- 
ple process is found' to be highly impregnated with 
the Wmatic qualities of the flowers. 

'ifoftsr 0/ cocao. This is procured from the cho- 
cdale nut, the fruit of the theobroma cai^o. The 
nopfinf ihksted till the outer is shelled off, 
umA'UflB beaten into a smooth thin paste, add 
the oil which swims on the snr- 
r butter, which it carefultjr sktiu- 


niir, like a dale stone, but abbunding in oB. Of 
these the two principal are thecoens butyraCda, and 
elyoeis guiiieeiisis. The fruit when ripe is heated, 
and fermented ; then c arscly pounded and maeer- 
ated with hot water, when the oil will collect on 
the surface, which cm cooling concretes into a solid 
cake of a light lemon yellow colour, with little or 
no taste, but a high odour and flavour like that of 
the Florentine iris. 

Upon this general survey of the fixed oils, the 
following observations arc worthy of 4h‘ntion: 

1. Some of them when expo-^ed the action of 
the atmospbeie, or of oxygen gass, dry altogether 
without losing their transparency ; and hence re- 
ceive the name c'f drying oils,ard are employed aa 
such by the pamters. 

2. Others under the same circnmst:inccs become 
gradually thick, opaque, and white, and assume 
an appearance very much resembling wax or 
tallow. 

When oil is poured upon water so as to form a 
thin layer on its surface, and is in that nfllnncr 
exposed to tiie atmospl.cie, these, changes are 
produced much sooner. Ih iiliollot, who first ex- 
amined these phoiionirna w tli attention, ascribed 
them to the action of light ; but ijciinc bicr ob- 
served tiiat no such change was produced on the 
oil thougli ever so long exposed to the light, pro- 
vided atmospherical air was excluded ; but that it « 
took place on the admission of ox v gen gass, 
wlietlier the oil was exposed to the light or not. 

It cannot be doubted, then, that it is owing to the 
action of oxygen. It is supposed at present to be 
the consequence of tlie simple absorption of . 
oxygen and its combination with the oils. 

3. Both tiiese classes of oils, when exposed in 
considerable quantity to the aciion of the atmo- 
sphere, itndergoanothtr change, well known under 
the name of rancidity. But the fat oils become 
rancid much more readily than the drying oils. 
Rancid oils are thick, have usually a brown 
colour, convert vcuctablc blueS to rwl, and have 
the smell and taste of s( bacic acid. During the 
change which they undergo, some drops of water 
also appear on their surface. The rancidity of 
oils then is owing to the formation of a quanUty 
of acid in them. This, together with the water, 
is evidently the consequence of a partial decom- 
position. 

Fixed oils readily dissolve sulphur when assisted 
by beat. The sedution assumes a reddish colour. 
Wbdn distillcd^mcre comes over a gpeat quan- 
tity of sulphureted hydrogen gass. When the 
solution is allowed to cool, the sulphur is deposit- 
ed in crystals. By this process Pelletier ob- 
tained sulphur in regular octahedrons. 

They likewise dissolve a su)ali proportion of 
phosphorus when assisted by heat. These oily 
phospbureta emit the odour of phosphoreted 
hydrogen, and yield, when distilled, a portion of' 
that gass. When rpbhed in the open air, or when 
spread upon the ftnrfiice of other bodies, they ap- 
pear Idotmods in consequence of the combustion 
of the phosphorus. When hot oils saturated with 
phosphorus are allowed to cool, the phosphorus 
crystallizes ia octahedrons, as Pelletier ascer- 
tained. 

Charcoal has no sensible action on oils ; 
but w;ben they are'filtrcd throflgh charcoal-powder 
they are rand^t^ puter, tlw charcoal retaining 
their impurities. Neither hydrogen nbr azotic gasO 
ha* any action mi l^ked oils. 

Fi)tc4 oiU havesnateely any action upoa ij^ 
>«i« 2 but they cofd^ttfe with edrmal mbtalUie 
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<Wul6«, and form 4 iompotini!» known by the name 
of plasters. Ss e F.MPLArrROM, 

They f'oMtbiiio likerti-c nifh alk»;i<«s and earths, 
and f«»rui with them coinponneJs odied soap^. 
The fat oiN enter tl»es»e corithiiiations much 
more re;+d»ly than the djym? ' hIs. See Soap. 

Fixed oiU absorb nitrous j^nss in considerable 
quantities, and at the same time hi come much 
thicker and spectticiiliy h-avier than hctuir. 

•Sulphuiic acid deciiio|>osi-8 tiscrl oils, at least 
when eondltit rated It. renders them fust thick 
and of a bniwn colour; then water is runiied, 

charcoal precipitated, and an acid fumud. Ni* 
trie aciil ivinlers Ih^Mii thick and viscid. When 
nitrous acid- is poured upon the dryintr oils, it iii- 
ilames them wjthiMil addition ; but it docs not 
produce that etVect upon ihu fut oi^s, unless it i» 
mixed with a porli mi of sulphunc achi 

The affinities of fixed oiis are ns tViilows ; 

Lime, Aiomonia, 

,^^j^3Iarytes, 0-\idc of merniry, 

^ Fixed alkaliesi Otiicr ni. tailic oxides^ 

JNIagncsia, Alumina. 

The importance of fixed oils r.s well known. 
Some of till 111 are etiiplovcd as seasoners of food ; 
come are bnrnl in lamps ; some form the basis (»f 
soap; nut to mention their utility in pulnting, 
^Rnd the many other impoitant purposes which 
tliey serve. 

Oils .Volatile), called also essential oils, are 
distiiigiiislicd by the foilowicg piop« : 

1. Liquid; often almost as liquid as water) 
sometimes viscid. 

a. Very combustible 

S>. acral taste and a strong fracrant odour. 

4. Boiling point not higher than 

fi. Soluble in alcohol; and im])eifictly in wa- 
ter. 

fi. Evaporate without leaving any stain on 
paper. 

By this last test it is easy to discover whether 
they have been adulterated with any of the fixed 
oils. Let a drop of the volatile oil fall upon a 
fiheet of wriling-pa|>rr, and then apply a gentle 
heal to it. If it evaparates w'ithout leaving any 
stain upon the paper, (he oil is pure; but if it 
leaves a stain, it has been contaminated with 
some fixed oil or other. 

Volatile oils are almost all obtained from 
vegetables, and they <‘xi«t in cverjr^part of plants; 
tlie root, t||e bark, the.' wood,%|ie leaves, tho 
flower, amreven the fruit; though they are never 
found ill the substance of the cotyledons ; whereas 
the fixed oils, on the contrary, arc almost always 
contained in these bodies. 

When volatile; oilsi are contained in great 
abundance in plants, they are sometimes obtain- 
ed by simple expression. This is the case with 
the oil of oranges, of lemons, and of bergamot ; 
but in general they can only be obtained by 
distillation. The part of the plant containing the 
oil is into a still with a quantity of water, 
which is distilled off by the application of n mo« 
derate iieati. The oir comes over along with the 
water, and awims upon its sorfhee in the receiver. 
By this process are obtained the oils of pepper- 
mint, thyme, lavender, and a great mony others, 
wlucdi ore prepared and employed by the pelr- 
f^mcr. Otners are procured by the distillation 
ofreslnous bodies. This is the case in particular 
with oil of turpentine, which is obtained by dis- 
tilling ^iitd of resinous juice, cidJed turptobtiilet 
that cxudeafiriHii the Juniper, . 
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The greater number ot volatile oils are liqiiiiL 
and Home of *•*’© as traiispaieiit and colour- 
less as water. This is tliv case with titc oil of 
turpentine; but tonbthe mo»it part they are 
coliuired. Some of them are yelli>w', as the oK 
of lavc-ndcT ; some brown, as th«- oil of rhodiiirti; 
some blue, as the oil of cnnrmmilc; but the 
greater number of volatile o;is are yellow or 
reddish- brown. 

Their odours arc so various as. to defy a'l de- 
scription.' It is sufficient to suy, that all the 
fragrance of the \egOtab(e kiiigibuii resides in the 
\oin*ile oils. Their taste is aiwavs acrid, hot, 
mid exceedingly unpleasant. Their specific 
gravity is for the part less than that of 

water; hut Home vtdalile oils, as those of canHla 
and KusMibas, are heavier than water. The spe- ' 
citie. giavity of the volatile oils varies from 0.6697 
to I 0439. 

Willi r dissolves a small portion of volatile oils, 
and .actpiirf's tl.c odour ninJ the taste of tlie oil 
W'lii^h it holds in soliition. 

When 111 iitid, tin y evaporate very rffttlily and 
without altera'-ion. They M.rc nioch more coin- 
litistib'c than fixeil oils, owing to tlinr greater 
volatility. 'I'hey burn with a I'liie bright vvliit.e 
fl.iine, exhale a great «leal of smi>ke, deposit 
mueh soot, niid coiiSiirnc a grcniei proportion of 
the oxysren of ihe alniiKpliere than fixed oils. 
The prtnhicts t»f their i‘o aie water and 

carbonic »cid giiS'.. F'oni the»e fii f» it has been 
co.iciiided that they are compoHeil of the same 
ine.redicnls as the fix- d oi!*!, bu* that they con- 
tain it greater proportion of hyd oxen. 

Will'll exposed to the action of cold they con- 
geal like the fixed oils ; hot the temper.Mture ne- 
cesiMiry to prodice this ciVect varies ncrordiug to 
the oil. Some of t'lein, as oil of anise and of 
fennel, hec >me solid at the tcmpci. store of 50®; 
froxen oil ot bergamor and of I'am lla bccoinfir 
liquid at 23*; oil of turpcntiac at 14® Mar- 
giicron exposed several voiari.c oils to a cold of 
17“. Tucy aongealtd or rather crystahized* 
partially, and .Vt llic time emitted an < lastic 
lluUL 'i'hpsc chrystals consisted p.irtlv of the oils 
themselves, paitiv of olln'r subs' ances. Some of 
had the properties uf benzoic* aciil. 

Volatile oils, whrii exposed to the action of 
light in cloKe vesstds. and excluded from common 
air, undergo very '•Ingular chungcir'. Tbeir colour 
becomes deeper, they acquire a great deal of 
consiKtency, and (heir sp<*cific gravity is consider- 
ably increased. The cause of tin se changes is 
but imperfectly known. 'Piiigry, to whom we are 
indebted for these interesting researches, has 
proved that light is a necessary agent, ft was 
supposed formerly that they vvere occasioned by 
the absorption of oxygen; and when oxygen i« 
present, it has lieen asccrbiined that it is absorbed: 
but Tingry has proved that the same changes go 
on when oxvgen is excluded. This philosopher 
ascribes them to the fixation of light. If this 
is the real cause, the quantity of lieht fixed 
mast be enormous ; for as the specific gravity of 
the oils is increased considerably while the bulk 
Continues the same; it is evident that the absolute 
ifei^tit must be increased proportionnbly. One 
circiimstaiice, howevir, renders this conclusion 
somewhat doubtful, at lca««t in its full extent; 
and that is, that the quantity of change was al- 
ways proportipniil to the quantity of the oil 
and the quantity of kir contained in the vessel. 

When expos^ to the opeq air theit colottf . 
hUCQfiMf |ri4lMairi^P«^ nod. they acquire «0^ , 
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fliKtcnoy, wbifo they eshlSe st the seme time e 
very strong odour.^ Tiie air aroaj||^, as Priestley 
first ascertained, is deprived of^ts oxygen, a 
quantity of water is formetfaud the oils at lasty 
for the most part, assume the form of resins. 

Volatile oils dissolve snlphur and phosphorus, 
and the solutions have nearly the same proper- 
ties as those made by means of fixed oils. 

They have no action on the metals, and seem 
■carcely capable of combining with tlie metallic 
oxides* 

They combine only imr)errcctly, and in small 
quantities, with alkalies and caiths. The French 
chemists have proposed to give these combina- 
tions the name ofsavunules, which Dr. Pearson has 
translated by the term sapounles ; but these deno- 
minations have not been adopted by cbemistv. 

They absorb nitrqus gtiss in great abundance, 
and witli great facility, and seemingly deconipuso 
it, acquiring a thick consistence and a rcainoas 
a|>pearaure,"as if they had absorbed oxygen. 

Suipburio acid decomposes \’olatile oils; car- 
bureted hjHlrogen gass is emitted, and charcoal is 
precipitated. Nitric acid inflames thrMii, and 
converts them into water, carbonic acid, and char- 
coal. Oxymuriatic acid converts them into sub- 
stances analogous to resins. 

Volatile oils arc applied to a great number of 
uses. Some of them are employed in medicine ; 
some of them* as oil of turpentine, are much used 
to dissolve resins, which are afterwards employc<l 
as varnishes ; not fo mention tUt-ir employment 
ill painting and in perfumery. 


- The following is a list of tke pfgntgwbich ylcl#, 
tlie fixed oils occurring usually iii commesAa s ^ ' 

1. Linum usitatissimum & 7 Li j 

J 

2. Corylus avellana “I 

3. Juglans ivgia J Nut Oil 

4 . Papaver somniforum Poppy oil 

5. Cannabis saliva Hemp oil 

6. Sesamnm oriciitale * Oil of sesamum 

7. Olea Europca ^livtitlhil 

8. Amygdalus connnunis Almond oil 

9. Giiilandiiia Mubringa Oil of behen 

10. Cttcurbita pepc dc melapcpo Ciicumher oil 

11. Tagus sylvalica Becclvod 

12. Sinapis nigra & arvensis . , . Oil of mustard 

13. Helirinthus aiinr.us & per- > .k., - 

enjjls C sunflower 

14. Brassica nnpus & campestris Rapesecd oil 

15. Ricinus communis Castor oil 

16. Nicociaua tabacuni & rus- ? i , . ' 

tica \ Tobacco s^ oil 

17. Prunus domestica PInm-kcrnel oil 

18. Viiis vinift'ra Grapeseed oil 

19. Theobi'oma cacao Butter of cacao 

20. Laurus nobilis Laurel oil 

21* Araehis«bypogflea Ground-nut oil. 


The following 'table contafus a copious list of 
plants which yield volatile oils. Tiie parr of the 
plant from which it is extracte'd, ami the? English 
name of the oil, are added in scpai ate columns. 


1 . Artemisia absynthiuin * . • Leaves 

2. Acorus calamus Hoot 

3. Myrtus pimenta Fruit 

4. Anethum graveolens *..*••*«•• Seeds .••••••••*. 

5. Angelica archangelica • • • • Itoot 

6. Pimpindla anisum Seeds * . • , 

7. Illicium anisatum Seeds 

8. Artemisia vulgaris Leaves 

9. Citrus aurantium Kind of the fruit . * 

10. Meloleuca leucodvndra ••«.*••* Leaves 

1 1 . Eugenia caryophyllata. • * Cap.sules 

]2.'Carum carui Seeds 

1 3. Amomum cardamomum Seed.s 

14. Carlina acaulis Roots 

15. Scandix chacrcforium • Leaves** 

16. Matricaria chamomilla Pethls 

1 7. Lauras cinnamomnm * Bark 

i 8. Citrus medica Rind of the fruit . • 

1 9. Cochlearia officinalis Leaves . . • • 

20 . Copaifora officinalis Extract. 

21. Coriaiidrum sativum Seeds 

22. Crocus sativus Pistils ■ * • . 

23. Piper cubeba Seeds 

24. Lauras culilaban Bark 

, 25. Cuminum cytQium Seeds 

20. Inula helenium Roots *• 

,.97* Anethum fmniculum ' Seeds 

d8, Croton eleutheria Bark 

29. Maranta gaianga Roots 

.30* Hyssopus officinalis Leaves. . 

31. Juiiiperus communis ..•*•*•••• Seeds.. 

32. Lavcndula spica Flowers*.'* 

35. Lawrus nobilis Berries ••..,*»**• 

34. Frunus laurocctasus •••.*•••., Leaves 

35. Levtsj^cum logusticum Ffoois 

36. Myrisrica moschata Seeds* (••••• ••«* 

d7.0rigaHttm majorann XefiVtSMM****** 


Wormwood Green 

Sweet flag Yellow 

Jamaica pepper .. Yellow 

Dill Yellow 

Angelica 

Anise White 

Stcllat. ani: e . • • • . Blown 

Mugwert 

Bergamot Yellow 

C:ijeput Green ^ 

Cloves Yellow 

Caraways Yellow 

Card, seeds Yellow 

White 

Chcrytl Sulph. yellow 

Chamomile Blue 

Cinnamon Yellow 

Lemons Yellow 

Scurvy grass ... • Yellow 

Copaiba White 

Coriand. seed .... White 

Saffron . ........ Yellow 

Cubeb pepper .... Yellow 

Culliaban. .•••••• Brown yellow 

Cnmmi • Yellow 

Elecampane . • • « . White 

Fennel White 

CascaiUia Yellow 

Gaianga Yellow 

Hyssop Yellow 

Juniper Green 

Lavefidcr Yellow 

*-*uiel Brownish 

l4UrDccrasua .... 

t^veage Yellow 

Macc... . Yellow 
Marjoram I •«•••* ^ Yellow 
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38. Pistacia lentiscus Recin ..••••••••• 

39. Matricapa parthenium Plant 

40. Mclis8a°«fHciualis Leaves 

41 . Mentha crii^pa Leaves 

43. — piperitis r.#avcs 

43. Achillea miUefoliusn Flowers 

Citrus auraniinm. Ixravc'i 

45- Orij||pum|rericum Flowers 

46. ApiUm petrosdinum Knots 

47. Pinus pylvttstris & abies W<>o»l and resin , • 

48. Piper nigrum SccaIs 

49. Kostnarinus ofhcinalis Plant 

.50. Mentha pulc;;iutn Flowers 

51. Cienista can.'tricnsis Rnct 

.^3. Rosa ccntifolia Petals 

53. Rjjta f^ravccleii-i Leaves 

54. Juiiiperus sabina Leaves 

55. Salvia oHicinaiis I.eives 

5<||j^antalum album Wood 

57. Laurus sassafras Root 

58. Saturcia hortciisis Leaves 

59. Thymus serpiilum Leaws and flowers 

60. Valeriana officinalis.* Root 

61. Ka'inpfcria rotunda Root.. 

63. Amomum zinaiber Root. • • 

63. Andropt^son sciiaenanthum 


Mastich Yellow 

Motherwort ..... Blue 

Ualm White 

White 

Peppermint VcUovv 

Millet'oil Jilije and green 

Neroli Or.ingc 

Spanish hop Browa 

Parsley Yellow 

Tnrpenliue Colnulcss 

Pepper ......... Yellow 

Rosemary Cohiuxless 

Pennyroyal...... Yellow 

Rhodium ....... Vrdlo^v 

R' Ses Colourless 

Rue Yellow 

Savinc Yellow 

Sago Green 

Santaluni Yellow 

Sassafras Vdlow 

Saturcia f^cllow 

Thyme Yellow 

Valeiian ........ Green 

Zedoyry ^Greeni.sh blue 

Ginger Yellow 

Sira Brown 



Several of the gum-rcsins^ as mynh and ^Ibanum, yield an essential oil ; and likev/ise the balsams, as 
benzoin, &c\ 


Oils (Empyrcumatic vcgefablt).. Almost 
every vegetable matter when subjcctc<l by dry dis- 
tillation affords a quantity of oil, varying accord- 
ingto the nature ol the substance, and the circum- 
arunce of the experiment. The oil thus produced 
has not been subjected to very accurate examina- 
tion, yet may be described as possessing the follow- 
ing diuraclcrs. Its colour is yellowish-red pass- 
ing into blackish-rcd, it has a strong odour, and an 
aciid empyrcumatic taste *, it is more volatile than 
the fixed oils, but less so than the proper es’^xiitial 
ones ; by re-distillation with a little water it corncs 
over nearly colourless, and more volatile than be- 
fore, though still possessed of much of its enipy- 
rcumatic flavour. Two of these oils, namely, tar, 
and birch oil, are of considerable importance ; for 
an account of the first we shalNefcr the reader to 
the article 'I'unPENTiNE. The latter is prepared 
in Russia, by charring birch wood in a close oven ; 
the watery acid and oil are collected in a large re- 
ceiver, and the latter product being the highest, is 
skimmed off from the surface of the water. 

This oil has a peculiar scent, and is .said to drive 
away worms and other insects, on which account 
it is used in the dressing of Russia leather, to which 
it communicates those properties that render it so 
i^uch esteemed by the binders of books. 

Oils (Fixed animal). All animals, except those 
included in the class of insects, contain oil ; the 
quantity, however, of which^aswcllas the situation 
which it principally occupies in the bod^, is subject 
to considerable variety. Cn all cases it is contained 
In peculiar receptacles of cellular membrane; but 
these receptacles in quadrupeds are for the most 
part but sparingly dispersed among the muscular 
fibre, are more abundant in the bones, and most 
of all in the cavity of the abdomen, and especially 
attached tP the kidneys. The hog, howtver, is an ' 
^ exception to this, the principal part of his fat being 
d€pr>sited between the skin and the muscles. In 
birds the chief scat of the oil is immedi uely below 
Ae skin, and in water-fowl it is particularly $fi- , 
creted by a mllection of glands ht the rump. In 
the wann>bloodcd fish, as the wfasde^ the oU ie 
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chiefly contained in the head and jaw-bones, an'l 
is interposed in vast abundance between the skin 
and the muscular flesh. In the cold-blooded fish 
it is contained in the iiver, as in the shark, the 
cod, and the ling; or is dispersed throu>;h the 
whole body, as in the sprat, the lu-rring, and pil- 
chard. While the fat remains in the living body 
it is alv/ays in a fluid or ^emi-fluid state; but after 
it has been extiactcd, and is exposetl to the com- 
mon temperature, a remarkable difference in its 
consistence is obscr^•cd. fhe oil or fat investing 
the kidneys of quadrupeds is called suet or trdluw, 
and is the most solid and hardeit of any; the next 
in hardness is the fat of hones ; and that in which 
the muscles are imbedded is the ne.\t in degree : 
the fat of rhe hog (called lard) is the least solid* 

The fat of birds is seldom so solid as hog’s lard, 
and in many species is actually fluid. 

The fat or oil of flsh is alinust always fluid at 
common temperature. Besides the above varieties 
of animal oil, there is yet another contained in the 
yolk of eggs, and which may be extrai'ted by sim- 
ple pressure after the yolk has been coag*ulated by 
heat. 

Animal oil in its purest state is obtained by cut- 
ting fresh suet into shreds and liquefying it in 
boiling water, and then passing it through a piece 
of thin gauze, in order to separate the cellular 
membrane. When thus purifled, it is of ayrliow- 
ish-white colour, moderately hard, of a mild uste, 
and nearly destitute of odour or flavour: it is com- 
bustible, like the ftxe l vegetable oils, and agteea 
also with these in the changes produced upoH^it, 
the alkalies, and other chemical re agents. All the 
animal oils, however, belong to the cla-ss of unc- 
tuous ot fat oiks, none of them being either drj^ng 
in itself, oV capable of becoming so by means of 
litharge or other substances. ' ' 

;‘\Vhcn fat is exposed. to dry distillation, as st\r»n 
as it acquires the- temperature of about 4C0® it 
emits a acrid, and disagreeable vapour ; as 

the heat iimTOMes^ some of the oil comes oy^s 
into Ihe receiver, and' what remain-s behmd aaSi 
quirea a bladii$b tinge; empyrcumatic^ aoetoaa^ 
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•tfd Rcbacie acids then make their appearancci to- 
gether with rarburctted hydrogen^ and carbonic 
acid of a most remarkable ofiR;nsive odour. This 
circumstance shows that there is a real difference 
between animal and vegetable oils, though it has 
not yet been pointed out by chemical analysis. 
The coarser kinds of animal oil being extracted by 
means of putrefaction and a strong heat, possess a 
much more disagreeable odour than any of the 
vegetable oils> and when rancid disengage ammo- 
nia by the action of the fixed caustic dlkalies, in 
which also t>iey differ from the latter. 

The fish oils when rancid, and from the mode 
of their extraction they never arc otherwise, are 
for the most part thick and glutinous, which in 
some measure disqualifies them from burning, and 
for some other uses to which they are applied. 
Many attempts, for the most part without success, 
have been made to bring them to better state; but, 
as appears from the experiments of Mr. Dossie, 
they may be considerably improved by means of 
fixed alkali and chalk, by which the albumen and 
gluten arc thrown down, and the supernatant oil, 
after due rest, may be poured off* in a fiuid state, 
and very sensibly amended both in consistence, in 
odour, and fitness for burning. Animal oils are 
substances of great economical importance : they 
arc used as food, and in medicine as the base of 
various ungueius: they arc largely employed in 
the manufacture of so:ip, and for burning either in 
lamps or in the form of candles. 

Oit. (Volatile animal) ; or Dippel’s oil. As 
in the vegetable kingdom oil is produced by the 
destructive distillation of various substances that 
contain none in their natural state ; so it is with 
fesfiect to the animal kingdom. If albumen or 
gluten be distilled at a dry hear, there arises toge- 
ther with the ammonia and carburetced hydrogen 
a quantity of fetid black oil ; this was made the 
subject of various experiments, first by Dippcl a 
chemist of Berlin, and afterwards by Rouolle. 
From the concurrent labours of these enquirers it 
appears, that if this oil is rectified by three succes- 
sive distillations from the surface of water, or by 
a greater number without water, it becomes at 
length quite colourless and transparent ; it has a 
powerful, but somewhat aromatic, odour, and is 
nearly as light and volatile as ether. It contains a 
little ammonia, and hence changes the colour of 
.syrup of violets green ; it is sparingly soluble in 
water, and largely so in oils, ether, and alcohol. It 
combines both with acids and alkalies into imper- 
fect soaps ; it is very inHammable; and, like the ve- 
getable essential oils, may be set oa tire by strong 
nitrous acid. 

If exposed even to the light it is partly dccom- 
osed, losing its transparency, and becoming of a 
lown colour. It was formerly employed in me- 
dicine, but is now wholly disused. 

Oil (Almond). SeeAMvGDALA. 

Oil (Castor). See Ricinus. 

Oil op mace. See Oleum macis. 
l^kOlivc). SeeC^LiVA. 

(Palm). See Palm OIL. 

)jL (Rock). See Petroleum. 

Oil (Nut). Sp^ Uicinus. 
jTo Oil. o. c. (fr<>n» the noun.) To smear 
or lubricate with oil (lybiton), 

OrLtCLOTH, linen cloth or canvas painted 
either plainly or ornamentally in oiheoioun. 

The /plIowiiiR account of Mr. .William An- 
derson's meth'jcl' of painting linen cloth in oil- 
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colours, eo as to be more pliant, durable, anA't 
longer iniperviohs to water, than ia the usual 
mode, is abridged from vol. xxvi. Transactions 
of the Society of Arts. 

The paint usually laid upon canvas hardens 
to such a degree as to crack, and eventually to 
break the canvas, which renders it iiiiseryice- 
able in a short time : but the canvas painted 
in the new manner is so superior, that the 
Navy Board has ordered all canvas udfd in the 
navy to he thus prepared ; nor is this the only 
advantage, for a saving of one guinea is inade 
in every 100 si^uarc yards of canvas so painted. 

The old mode of painting canvas in the king*s 
yards was to wet the canvas, and prime it with 
Spanish brown, then to give it a second coat 
of a chocolate colour made by mixing Spanish 
brown and black paint, and lastly tu finish it 
with black. 

The new method is to grind of En- 

glish ochre with boiled oil, and add l61b. of 
black paint; which mixture forms an indif- 
ferent black. A pound of yellow soap dissolved 
in six pints of water over the fire is mixed,' 
while hot, with the paint. This coinpositi^a 
is th^n laid upon the canvas (without its b'turig 
wetted as in the usual way) as stiff' as can con- 
veniently be done with the brush, so as to form 
a smooth surface. The next day, or still better 
on the seaond day, a second coat of ochre aqd 
black without any or but a very small projpor- 
tion of soap is laul on ; and allowing tnis cqat 
.an intermediate day for drying, the canvas is 
finished with black paint as usual, three days 
being then allowed for it to dry and harden ; 
it does not stick together when taken down 
folded together in cloths containing 60 or 70 
yards. Cyanvas finished entirely with the com- 
position, leaving it to dry one day between 
each coat, will not stick together, if laid in 
quantities. 

From actual trials of near four years, the 
solution of yellow soap is a preservative to red, 
yellow^ and black paints, when ground in oil 
and put into casks ; as they acquired no impro* 
per hardness, and dried in a reiiiarkahle man- 
ner when laid on with the hriish, without the 
use of the usual drying articles. 

Immense quantities of unserviceable ships' 
hammock cloths have been destroyed at the 
king's yards in order to prevent embezzlement; 
but means have now been found to obtain the 
colour laid on them at a small expense, which 
is effected by burning this unserviceable canvas, 
taking care to rake aside the ashes and sprinkle 
them with water, in order to prevent too great 
a degree of calcinatidti. The ashes are then 
prepared for grinding, by being sifted. Thus 
4 cwt. of dry colour valued at 9I. 6s. have, at 
the expense of 6s. been obtained from a ton 
of canvas. Canvas , pain ted with black tiaint 
only produces a black colour ; if painted black 
^x>n a yellow or red ground, it produces a 
Wrk chocolate ; if painted lead colour, it pro- 
duces a dark lead. 

A great quantity of paint being required at 
Portsmouth yard, "and the allow'ed number of 
hands not being sufficient to grind it in the 
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iiommon mills. Induced a trial of ein|wnying 
one mail to grind wiih four mills at a tune, by 
placing two mills on each siile of the svincii. 
A sjiacc of iwu feet six inches is atloweil be- 
tween the two piiirs of inilU, for tiu* man to 
stand beiWs*eti them ; and the inills^, of each 
pair are placed so close as only to lc-«\e room 
for a flv wheel to play between them. Fly 
wheels at the extremity of the axis are impcdi- 
nicnis. 

^Ve Vhive no doubt bat that these processes 
aie eoi»s*jj!e ruble iiiiproveiuents. As st»ap is so 
well know.' 10 be nitscibic with oily subsiinccs, 
il is si!r|;rl*«iiig ih.ii ii or the Lilk.'.li of which it 
is cojiip.i^ed ha\e not \et boen brought into 
ii.se ill iho n.mipOMiion of oil colours, either lor 
iniiie iliau' <'.riiMiiinpuon or for p.iiiiUng stores. 
{Itr/r,npv( f Discorerin, vol. v. p. 8tS.) 

Oil .lit;.!, .1 king of the l-.oi*n.:n&, who mar- 
ried bv whom he had Ajax, called 

Oite.Js. iroiii his farher, to discriminate him 
from Ajst>. , iii‘- son ol relamon. He had .'tiso 
another son eal’eil Mcdoii, liy a courtezan call- 
ed H:-.*i)e. Odvus was one of die Argonauts, 

Oi'L( 'Ol.OlJU, s. Colour made by grind- 
ins c ilmirtd ^iibstahc.es in oil 

Ol'LIiNlCSS. jr. (from oily) Unctuous- 
ne^y : grcasinc.^s ; quality approaching to that 
of • il. 

OrLMAN. s. (oi/ and rjimi.) One who 
trades in o ts and pickles. 

OIL-Mtt.i,, in media oics, a mill used for 
fx;«iessiiig Oil fro . 11 dillcrciit sorts of grain, 
clnelly ii.it-aved and rape-seed, 'i’hese seeds, 
wiicii brougii! from niaiket by the miller, arc 
very h.itd and smooth 'Idiey must first lie 
bruised until mery grain is broken, and after- 
wards Mibjecied to a lUtisi immense pcesstire, 
winch force> out the oil. Plates 111, II?, 

110, .iru drawing's of an oil-mill driven by a 
fall of water. Plate I i 1 is an elevation of the 
mill, shewing the water wheel, Plate 112 is 
an elevation at Tia;hl angles to the former ; and 
Plate 1 13 CO. tains separate drawings of various 
parts of the mill. ''I'he same letters of re- 
ference are u^^ed in all the figures. A> Plate 

111, fig. 1, is the water-wheel which is un- 
dershot, that is, the water p.as-ses niuler n, and 
turns the wheel bv its inomentuiii. (See W a- 
T£R-wHP.Er^.) It is framed on a strong octa- 
gonal shaft BB, turning on two gudgeons fixed 
tn its ends. J) is the pit-wheel, or great cog- 
wheel, made of cast iron, with wooden cog.s 
fixed ill its rim ; there are 80 of these cogs, by 
which it turns an iron wheel £, of 37 teeth, 
fixed on an horizontal shaft F, called the 
tumbling shaft, G is an iron cog-wheel, with 
3d iron teeth, called a bevelled -wlfeel (that is 
where the teeth are not parallel to the axis) ; 
it turns another bevel led- wheel 11, of 72 
wooden teeth, fixed upon a vertical shaft, 
which gives motion to the rolling stones IK, 
where the seed is bruised. L is a pullv pr 
rigger, fixed upon the tumbling shaft, 

has an endless chain running round it, 
also over a small rigger <s, Plate 1 12, which 
is sheWn in another position in fig. 3 ; it is 
fixed upon a small shaft which has an iron 


l^evclled wheel noon the end of it, to turn an- 
other iKwelled wheel upon the upfier end of a 
vertical spindle d, the use of which we shall 
explain hereafter. 

The great pit-wheel turns an iron cog-wheel 
e, fig. 2, on whove spindle is fixed one of her 
iron rollers for bruising the seed. 

The tumbling shaft F has tvvo lifters, MN, 
projecting from it ; which, as it turns round, 
lifts up and lets fall the stampers of the press, 
which w^e shall describe by and by. 

The lint or rape- seed, from which the oil is 
to he expressed, is first broken between roller.**, 
shewn figs. 2, y, and 10 represent the rollers 
in'adeof cast iron, and truly turned. The spiiidlev 
of these rollers turn in brass bushes, fixed in 
iIjc two iron frames bolted down to the 
wotKlvvork. These frames have long mortices 
in them, in one end of which the bushes for 
the pivots of the roller y'arc placed : the other 
bu.^hes sluie in the mortices, and are pushed 
up by screws /, screwcrl through them, so 
that the roller cun be set at any dishmee apart 
by ttirmng these screws; rum are two cog- 
wIiccU of 10 teeth, each filled on ihe ends ot 
tl;e rollers pivots : they make both rollers turn 
togeih»‘r. l iic seed is pul into a hoj»|)er A, 
supported at some distance above the rollers; 
it runs out at an optuiing in the bottom into 
a trough », called the shoe, which is coniiim- 
ally shaken by means of a piece of wood nailetl 
to It, which rests upon the cog-wheel m, and 
by this means continually feeds the rollers with 
a small quuniity of seed, without any danger of 
choakii)!' them* up. The seed falls from the 
end of the shoe i between the rollers, which, 
as they turn round, draw the seed in between 
them, rind bruise it. It is proper to have a 
piece of iron plate, nailed to some part of the 
frame, pressing against the roileis, so as i9 
scrape nil* the seed which may adhere to tlirrii ; 
the seed after having passed betwTen the roll- 
ers falls upon an inclined board placed in the 
frame beneath them, and is ihus shot down in 
a heap before th.e rollers, from wdiencc it is 
conveyed by a labourer to the rolling stones 
IK, fig?. 1, 4, and 5, of which n is the main 
shaft, whose louder pivot turns in a brass 
socket, in the middle of the bed millstone O, 
which ts supported upon brickwork. The 
shaft n has an oblong mortice through it to 
receive the iron axle-tree p, on which the two 
runnitig stones IK turn ; qq are two bars 
bolteil to the shaft tn support l^oards which 
have square holes through them, for the pieces 
r and s to slide up and down in : tv ate two 
sweeps fastened to the end of the rods r and s : 
these rods are connected by a lever, so that 
when one is up the other is down- 
stone O has a wooden curb P toi|||||^Kao 
prevent the seed from being throw^Uphe 
stone. The. seed is thrown uuon the be<I- 
stone O with a shovel, and as tlie stones roll 
round they pass over it, and crush it by tbeir 
weight. The pthering sweep / is let down, 
and" the other nrawn tip, as before described. 
As the stones torn, this sweep collects all the 
seed upon the bed-stone into one ridge« ovec 
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firTitcli tlie fstones pass and bruise it ; when the 
scod is bv this inraus sulficieutly grdund» the 
sweep t IS raised uud kept uu tsy a pin put 
thtoiigii the rod, and the clischaTging sweep d 
at tlie same time let down, which, being 
curiccl the contrary way, as it turns round 
throw-) all the. seed upon the stone out at an 
opening in the curb P , made i)y takiiig out a 
loose piece r. ITie seed thus ground is can icci 
to tlie chautyr-pan, figs. 2 and 3, where it is 
lieated previtius to being pressed. Tnis curi- 
sists of a ^wuall fire-place in which chiiicnai is 
but nr. The seed is contained in acupper-pan 
K, set over the fiic ; and the seed is p^>^\enud 
from burning to the bnttoin of iii»* pan b;. a 
cross piece of iron (ixeil to the I'nvcr eiui cit tiie 
spindle d, which, as it turns roninl, stirs the 
seed. The side.-i of diis cm*.-) arc f;er inclined 
80 as to scrape the smi froni ilic boitoni of the 
pan, and throw it over the back of the. piece. 
The spindle d is turned by bevelled wdieel- 
W'ork, as before described. When the seed is 
sufiiciently heated, the rope 1 is pulled down, 
which by means of the lower 2 raises up the 
cross-piece at the boiioni of the spindle so 
that the consents of the pan may bo turned one 
into two funnels 33, to the lower end of which 
bags of flannel arc hung ; tlicsc b igs are wrii[j- 
ped longways in a strong leather hell, and arc 
carried to tnc press, figs. 1, (i, 7, and 8. S5 
are two thick planks of vvooil, firmly bolted 
together with beams TT between theui. I'lu* 
space between these beams is filled up by the 
bags of seed at aa, the pressing wedge b\ the 
discharging wedge c, and blocks of wood to 
keep them at the proper distance apart. 
The beams IT have cross pieces upon tlicin, 
between which the siampiTS VVV shoe up and 
down. 'I’hcy are lificci up by ni]iper.s ^JN, 
lixcri upon tiic shaft F, whicii take hold of 
tappets w fixed to the stampers, raise them to 
the proper height, and then let ihcni fill. 
When they are to be stopped ihe workman 
pulls a rope x ory, which raises a lever 4 or o, 
and holds up the stamper, 'riic stamper V is 
xepresciilcd as held up in this manner, and the 
oilier is raised up and let fall upon the w’tdge 
2p, driving it inlo the press until the bags Vd 
seed ut aa arc sufooienily pressed. The oil runs 
out at small liole.s in the hoiiom of ihc prc .3 
into a pot placed to receive, as in fig, 7, when 
the pressure is to be released, 'flic stamper W 
is held up by pulling the rope x vviien the 
staiiipcit is at the highest, and ihe rope hookM 
fast; V is then lei lall upon the inverted wedge 
e, and drives it down, which releases die pres- 
sure, so that the wedge b and the liags of seed 
aa can be taka^out and fresh ones put i.n, as 

» rUW. Tlic inverifd wedge e is 
from a wooden spring G, ^hich 
as in the figure (when the wiKlge b 
is ta'ketf out), ready for the next pressing. 

OFLSIjiOP. if (oiiands/i<fp.) A shop where 
oib Und pickles art^ sold. 

OPLY. (from ci/.) I. Consisttngofxi|]lt^ 
containing ml *r having the qualities of dll 
2- Fatty j greasy 
ySOiNT. V, a- {oipt, Fr.) to 
cautar with fiouiethiog unctaous. 
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OlKTMENT. t, (from oint.) Unguent'; 
unctuous matter to srncur any thing. See 
PtiAKMACY and Unguent. 

OlUA, an ancient town of Naples, in Terra 
d*Otrunto, with a bishop’:> sec, and uii old cas* 
tie. It 48 seated at the loot ot the Apeniimes, 
20 miles N.E. of Tarciilo. Lon. 17- -54. E. 
Let. 40. .38 N. 

OISaNS, a town of France, in the depart* 
luciti of Isere, 28 miles S.E. of Grenoble. 
l.,on. (). ?5 K Lat. 45. 0 N. 

OiSK, a department of France, including 
ran ol the kiie pruvince of the isk of France. 
]t takes it> name from a river, vvliich lia:> ill 
soiiicc m the Arduiiies, and JulU into the 
.vine, near Pontoisc. Beauvais is the ca< 

pii .!. 

( AM . See Oakham. 

OKKH AMFl'ON. Sue Oakhampton. 

OLAX, in boiany, a genus of the iki'S tri* 
andria. Older monogyniu. Calyx ci tiro, corol 
funncMbrin, thrce-cleft ; nectary bifid ; berry 
three-cclkd, tu any-seeded. 'l\vo sjiecies — one 
.1 tree of Ceylon 5 the oilier a thorny slirub of 
CorMiiandel, 

OLD. rt. (cab, Saxon.) 1. Past the mid- 
dle part of life ; not young {Shakipenre), s. 
l)vC.iycd by time (Dntterimomt/). 3. Of long 
continuance; begim long ago {Camden). 4. 
Not new {Bacon), 5. Ancient; not modern 
{Addho7i), (). Of any specified duration 
{S/iaksneare). 7- Subsisting before some* 
thing five {Siri/l). 8. Long practised {Eze^ 
kid), I). Of Old ; long ago j from ancient 
times {Dri/dcn), 

Oti) A(iE. See Longevity and Life. 

OI.Dt'ASTIJ^ (SirJolm), called the Goocl 
i.ord Cobhaiii, was bom in the reign of Ed- 
ward 111. and was the first author as well at 
the first mauyr among the. English nobility : 
he obtained his peenige by niiirrying the licir- 
css of that lord C’obliam who with so much 
virtue and pallioti^‘nl oppOv-ed the tyranny of 
liiehard 11. l>y hi-, ine.iiiti the iuiiious statute 
agniubt provisois wa.-. revived, and guarded 
auainsl by severer peri iUies j he was onool the 
leaders of the rclorining ]>aTiy ; was at great 
exjK'iice in procuring and dispersing copies of 
U icklifie's vyriiings among the iieople, as well 
as by rnaii.iaining a number of nis disciples as 
itinerunt preachers. In the reign of Henry V, 
he wasacf iiaed of heresy ; the growth of which 
was atlriliiitcd to bis influence. Being a do- 
mestic in the king'iycoifrt, the king delayed his 
prosecution that he might reason with him 
himself ; but not being able to reclaim him to 
ih« church, of Borne, he in great displeasure 
resigned him to its censure. He was appre- 
hended, aOd condemned fur heresy; but es- 
caping from the Tower, lay concealed for four 
years in Wftles, until the rumour of a pres- 
tended conspiracy was raised against him, and 
a mice set lipon nis head : he was at last seix* 
wjlp^d.c&ecttted in St. Giles's Fields ; beins 
alive in chains upon a gallows, and 
bunted hyji fire placed underneath. Pie wrote 
Twelve Ceoelusibns, addressed to the Parlta*' 
ment of England. ' 

OLDENV cu Ancient; not in uaq. 
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OLDENBURG, a foritfied town of West- mi1>Usher of the Transacuons had conducted 
phalia, ca])iuil of the duchy of its name, with niinself ^ithfully and honestly in managing 
a citadel, in which a governor resul(*s» Tiie the intelligence of the Royal Society, and given 
church of St. Lambert contains the tombs of no just cause for such reflections, 
the last counts of Oldenburg, which are very Mr. Oldenburg continued to publish the 
curious. It is seated on the miltis TTansactioni, as before, to No. 13(), June ^^7, 

W. of Bremen. Lon. 8. 6* E. Lat. 63. 7 N* 1(>77 » a/tcr which the publication was diticoii- 

Oldenburg, a town of Lower Saxony, in tiiiued till the January following; when they 
the duchy of Holstein, seated near the Baltic, were again resumed oy his successor in the 
28 miles N. of LiJ bee. , secretary's oflice. Dr, Nehcminh Grew, who 

OLDEtf»URG (Henry), who wrote his name carried ihoi;i on till ihe end of February 16*78. 
sometimes Grubendol, reversing the letters. Mi. OUltiiburg died at his hou«e at Charlton^ 
was a learned German gentleman, and born in between Greenwich and Woolvvich, in Kent, 
the duchy of Bremen in the Lower Saxony, August 167S, and was interred there, being 6S 
about the year 162(), being descended from tne ycais of ago. 

counts oV Aldcuburg in Westphalia $ whence He published, besides what has been aU 
his name. During the long English parlia- r^ndy incMitioncil, 20 tracts, diiefly on theolo- 
meiit ill the time of Charles 1. he came to giraf and ixilitica! subjects; iu which he prin- 
England as consul for his counlryinen ; in cipally aimed at reconciling diti’ercnces, and 
which capacity he remained at London in proinoliiijr ueace. 

CrorawelTs administration. Bui being did- OLDJuNl.ANDiA, in botany, a genus of 
charged of that employment, he was engaged the class lotrandria, order monogynia. C orol 
as tutor to the lord Henry Oliryan, an Irish ono-petal, four-cleft; calyx fuur partcd, sii- 
noblciuan, whom his atIcMuled to the uriiver- perior ; capsule iwo-ceiled, inrerior, iiiany^ 
sity of Oxford; and in 16*56' ho entered him- seeded. 'Iwelvc species; chiefly natives of 
self a sinder.t in that university, chiefly to have the East Indies, Cspe, and Month Ameiica. 
the beneiit of conduliing the litodleian library. OLDFA'SIHONKD. a. (vld and JaJtiov.) 
He was aiterwards ap|iointcd tutor to lord W’iU Former! .tccorJing to obsolete custom 
liamC^avcndish , and became intimatolyacquainU OLDFIELD (Ann), a famous was 

ed with Milton the poet. During his rc-sidence born in I^ndon, in 1683. Sir John Van- 
at Oxford he became also acquainted with the burgh rerominended her to Mr. ilich, pateu- 
members of that society there, wdiicli gave tee of the king’s theatre, who gave her an cn- 
birth to the Royal Society; and upon the gagement, soon after which she formccl a 
foundation of this latter he was elected a mem- connection with Arthur Maynwaring, esq. 
ber of it : and when the society found it ne- afn^r whose death she attached herself to ge- 
cessary to have two secretaries, he was chosen ncral (’iiiucldll. She had one son liy the tor- 
assistant to Dr. .Wilkins. He applied hiuiself mer of th?ee gentlemen, and another by the 
with extraordinary diligence to tne duties of general. Mrs. Oldfield long coiitinucu the 
this oflice, and began the publication of the faiouriteof the town In genteel comedy ; and 
Philosophical Traiisactions with No. 1, in at her death, in her corpse lay instate 
1664. In order to discharge this task with in the Jcrii;kalein ('hamher, from whence it 
more credit to himself and the Society, he held was conveyed to Wcslininstor-abbey. 
a correspondence with more than seventy OLL^HAM, a town in Lancashire, built 
learned persons, and others, upon a great va- on high ground, 0:1 a brunch of the Mcdlock 
riety of subjects, in difl*erent parts of the world, and near the Irk, whose streams carry on the 
This fatigue would have been insiq^portable, mucliinery, &c. of immeroiis manufactures.— 
had he not, as he told Dr. Lister, managed it It is four miles N.of Manchester, 
so as to make one letter answer another ; and Oldham (John), an English poet, was 
that, to be always fresh, he never read a letter honi at Shinlon in Gloucestershire, in l6'68. 
before he was ready immediately to answer it: He received his academical education at Ed- 
so that the multitude of bis letters did not clog mund hall, Oxford, where he proceeded IL A. 
him, nor ever He upon his hands. Among and afterwaids liecame usher to the free-school 
others, he was a constant correspondent of Mr. at froydon in Surrey. Some of his poema 
llobcrt Boyle, and he translated many of that falling in the way of the earls of Rochester 
ingenious ffeiitleman's works into Latiii.^ and Dorset, they quickly reteased him from 

About the year U>74 he was drawn into a that situation, and he w'as appointed tutor to 
dispute'With Mr. Hook, who complained, that the grandsons of sir Edmund Thurland, and 
the secretary had not cloiw him justice, in the afterwards to a son of sir WiUiauy^ickes. He 
History of the Transactions, with respect to next resided with the earl oApingstoo. at 
the mventioii of the spiral spring for pocket who9|jA|at he died of the stnall^x, 
watehes ; the contest was carried 011 with aged Wft His works have been prin team 3 
some warmth on both sides, but was'at length vols. ISmo. They are priuciiially s.ititical, 
terminated to the ^eiiour of Mr. Oldenburg ; and freqnently, it is to be lamented^ licentious, 
for, pursuant to an open representation of The most admired are his tour satires on the 
aiSkir to the Royal Society, tne council thoOjm Jesuits. 

lit to declare, in behalf of their secretary, tnait OLDISWOHTH (Willmm), »n English 
they knew nothing of Mr- Hook having print*,, writer, who. was one of the authors of the Ex-» 
od a book intiUed Lampasi &e. j but imt aminejr* He also published a volume, cali^ 
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State Tracts^ an^I another eiuided State and 
^Miscellany Poems, 8vo. &c. He dicxl in 
1734 . 

OLD-MAN OF THE WOODS. See 
SCINIA. 

Old-man's BEARD. See Clematis. 

OLDMIXON (John), a political writer, 
and historian, ivas born near Bridgwater in 
Somersetshire. He became a violent o)i|>(nicnt 
of the Smart family, in the leign of qnmi 
Anne, and attacked the Iwsi writers of that iie- 
riod with so innch violence, that Pope has 
given him a conspicuous place in his Dun- 
ciad. He obtained a place in the Custom- 
house at Bridgwater, where he died in 1742. 
He wrote, I. A Hisiwyof the Stuarts, folio. 
2. A Volume of Poems, 8vo. 3. The Life of 
Queen Anne, and other woiks. 

OLDNESS, s, (ironi o/d.) Old age ; anti- 
quity ; not lien ness (.Shtihjttnre). 

OLD WIFE, in ichthyology. See La- 

BROS. 

OLEA, Olive. In boLiny, a genus of the 
cla-s diaiidria, order tnonogynia. Corol four* 
cleft, the segnicnts Mib-uvale ; drupe one- 
celled, oiie-seviled. Seven species bcauercd 
over the dldcrcui qviarters of the globe. The 
species chielly euliuaied are, 

1. O. Euiopicj. European olive. An ever- 
green tree common to the wr^ods of the south 
of Pmuce, Spain, and Italy, with laiiccolale, 
very entire, grey, feringmous leases, downvor 
silvery inuleriirath : flowers in sin dl axillary 
hninchcs, small white, with short tubes spread- 
ing open at the top; fruit a superior- berried 
drupe, of nil oblong .spheroidal form, and of 
a yellowish green colour, turning Idack when 
ripe. This plant affor-Js a great abundance of 
varieties .*)nd sulivariecies, difl'oriug chiefly in 
the shape of the leaf, or the size of the fruit., 
AVilh a little pioteciion, in severe frost it may 
be niHimaiued against walls in the neighbour- 
hood of London ; and in Devonshire it will 
grow as a standard in mere open siinations, 
and is seldom injured by the frosts : but we 
have not warmth of climate enough to biing 
the fruit to perfection. 

The olive abroad is easily propagabic by 
shoots ; blit the be-it bearing trees are reared 
Ifoin grafts on the stocks of olives of an infe- 
rior kind. Olive-shoots are ingrafted when in 
flower : the trees are coiiiiuonly planted in 
the form of a quincunx, and in rows a con- 
siderable distance from one another. Between 
the rows vines are usually planted or grain is 
sown. Like many other fruit-trees, olives bear 
well only once in every two years. In Eng- 
land the olives propagated by layers alone. 

ha^ipn acikl, hitter, and extremely 
unMjMItnt tasie, though pickling renddji^em 
less ^agreeable j and fashion, that r^ulates 
«iir fiMKl as well as our dress; has so long and 
fio generally proposed them as a luxury, that 
the unpleasantness of ihcir taste is gradually 
gotten the better of, and even .reJishecl by those 
who are much accustomed to them. The 
Lucca olives, which are .smaller tiian theoitber 
ftotrit^ have ibe weakest taste; the 
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whieh are the largest, have the strongest ; the ' 
Provence, which are of a middle sized, are 
Usually most approved. 

Olives designed for preservation are gathered 
before they are ripe. The art of preparing 
them consists in divesting them of their bitter* 
iicbS, in pre.oerviug their green colimr, and in 
iiiipre^nuting them with a brine of aroinatised 
sea-salt, which very much improves the taste 
they would otherwise posse.ss. 1 ii some parts 
of Provence, after the olives have lain some 
time in the brine, they remove them, take out 
the kernel, ami put a caper in its place. Ttiese 
olives are preserved in the purest oil; and 
when prepared, strongly stimulate the stomach 
in winter. Ripe olives are eaten without any 
preparation, excepting a little seasoning of pep- 
per, salt, and oil ; for they arc extremely lart, 
bitter, and erosive. 

The most valu.tble part of the olive, how- 
ever, is its oil. The quantity of this depends 
ii{)on the n.'unre of the soil in whieh the plant 
grows, on the kind of olive which is cunivated, 
on the care taken in guiltcnng and e.xpres^ing 
the fruit, and on the scpnr.iiioii of the part 
to he extracted. If the olives he iinrip'e, the 
oil will be iiitolerihly bitter ; if oyer-iipe, it 
will he luiguinou'*. The kind 4»f trees that 
yield coarse oil have this property still expressed 
lor the use of lamps and soapeties. 

'rite olives for expresdon are g.itliercd in 
November or December. They slioultl be put 
in hair or woollen baskets, and pressed imme- 
diately to obtain a pme and line tdl : for infe- 
rior purposes they may remain in heaps, and 
he pres.-*ed with less ca?e in the grass. The 
fruits are first brui»eil In a round trough, un- 
der a mill-stoite, rolling pcrpendiculitily over 
thciii ; and when bnflicieiitly innslicd are put 
into the trough of an oli\e-prcss, bearing 
down ujion them by means of a strong screw. 
By turning the screw all the liquor is pressed 
out of the olives, at.d is called virgin-oil; after 
which hot water being poured mjon the re- 
riininder in the press, a coarser oil is uhiairted. 
Olive oil will not keep good longer than a 
year; after which period it becomes rancid. 

Oil of olives is largely emploved in medicine 
in the form of hulsauis, liniments, emolli- 
ent’*, and ointments. It is found useful as an 
antidote against the poison of viper.«, and in- 
sects of various kinds. The l»cst soap is made 
of U, mixed with Alicaiu salt-wort and quick- 
lime, 

2. O. Capensis: Cape olive. A shrub, 
with a straight jointed trunk ; leaves ovate, 
very entire, flat or waved, paler beneath; 
flowers white, small, in racemes, Rj)))earing in 
June and July. 

3. O. Americana. American olive. A 
plant with leaves. opiMwite, lanceolate-elliptic, 
very entire, ever-green ; racemes narrowed, 
axillary ; all the bractes permanent, connate, 
small ; segments of the corol resolute; male 
and female flowers on the same plant with 
hermjmhroditcs. 

. 4. O. fragroDs. Sweet-scented olive. A 
lai|;e tree of Japan ; bsanches obscarely foiu« 
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•ornered ; leayes decussate, lanceolate, serrate ; 
peduncles lateral, ag{j;regate, one-flowered, 
very fragrant. 

Olea kuropea. Tiic systematic name 
of rile pl'UU from which tiie olive oil is ob- 
iaiiied. SccOliva. 

OLKA'CrlNOL-S. a. {oleaginus, L:it.) 
Oily ; inic nous {^Arhuthnot). 

l")LKA'(ilNOlJSNESS. s. (from cleagi^ 
nom ) OiliiiesH {Boyle). 

Oi.K See Nertum. 

OLKA 111 US COcuIlVey), a German, born at 
Hall III SjXMoy, l()8(). He was professor of 
Greek and divinity at Leipsic, and was ten 
times rt'CUir of tiial unixcrsity. He die<i 1713* 
He was a "real co!'.lribii»«*r lo the Lcipsic acts, 
and wrote wtirks on theology, philos(*phy, /Src. 

O L £ .\ R I u b ( Gcxi frey ) , son of the preced- 
ing, \v ts 'iioinat Leip^ic, !()72. Tic possessed 
great al iiiiies, and after \isitiiig Holland stu- 
died ill Oxford, and becamt* professor of Greek 
and l^aiui, und after urds of du inity at Lcipsic. 
llcdiixl ill the tlower of life, 17 Id. He pub- 
lished a DisMTitUionon the W-'or^hip ofCiod, hy 
J. C. ; 1 History of Rome and Geiiniiny ; be- 
side-' a Latin iiauslution of StanUVs History 
of Pliilosophers, 4»o. &c. 

Oi.hAftius tAdam), a German waiter, six 
years s^ cietaiy to the embassy, from the duke 
of Ilolsieii), to Muscovy, and Persia. He 
published an uccinint of his journey, with 
maps iuid tigures, folio, translated into French 
by \^'irqueiort. lit? also published an abridge- 
ment ol the chronicles of lloLiein, from 1448, 
to UMl.t, HedictI I (1714 aged ()8. 

OIjKAROS, or OLr\ob, one of the Cj»- 
chidcs, alvMit Irt miles ill circumference, sepa- 
rateil Iro n I’.iriis by a bireiglit of seven miles. 

OL^.ASI KR. See l<'L/eAGUus. 

GLKt K ANON, (uteci'unon, w’hnpnynt from 
^tXivn, the ulna, and xfavey, the head.) The el- 
bow or head of the ulna, uiK>n which a person 
leans. 

CJI J\N, a Greek poet of Lycia, who flou- 
rished soaie time Ix^fore tha age of Orpheus, 
and composed many hvmns, some of which 
were regularly sung at Delphi on solemn oc- 
casions. (IffTodo/.), 

OLKNUS, a man who married Lethoea, a 
licautihd woman who preferred herself to the 
goddchhcs. She and her husband were changed 
into stones hy the deities. 

OtENUs/or Olenum, a town of Pelopon- 
nesus, between Pan a? and Cyliene. Tne goat 
Amalthaea, which was made a constellation by 
Jupiter, is called Olenia, from its residence 
there. 

OLK'OSE. a. (oleosujt, Lat.) Oily (F/oyer)» 

OLKRACKiK, in botany. See Ho.le- 
eace«. 

OLliRON, an island of France, five miles 
from the W. coast, op|>osite the month of the 
Charente. It is 14 miles long and five broad, 
populous and fertile. This island was for- 
merly in the possession of the crown of Eng- 
land ; and here Richard I. compiled the code 
of maritime laws, called the Laws of Oleron, 
whicb ate received by all nations in Europe^ 
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as' the ground and substruction of all th^r 
marine constitutions. 

Ole RON, a town of France, in the deparN 
ment of Lovvci Charente, with a castle ; seat- 
eil on the K. side of the Llahd of Oleron, 13 
miles W.S.VV. of Rochefort. Lon. i. 16 VV. 
Lat. 43. 48 N. 

Oleron, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Lower Pyrenees, and lately a 
bisho;/s see. It is sealed on the Gave, lU 
miles S.W. of P.ni. 

OLEUM. See Oil. 

Oleum abietinum. The resinous juice 
which exudes spooraneously from the silver and 
red firs. It is superior to that obtained by 
wounding the tree. 

Oleum AMycDALAS. See Amyg dale. 

Oleum animalr. An empyreumatie 
substance obtained by dislillaiiori from animal 
siihsiances. It, is someiiines exhibited as an 
aiitispasmodic and diaporctic, in the dose of 
from ten to forty drops. 

Oleum anmsi lssentiale. • The es- 
sential oil of aniseed possesses all the virtues at- 
tributed to thcanisum, and is often given as a 
stimulant and carminative, in the dose of from 
five to eight drops, mixed with an appropriate 
vehicle. See Anisum. 

Oleum camphoratum. In retenslona 
of urine, rhoumaric pains, distentions of ihe ab- 
domen from ascites ; tension of the skin from 
ab>cebS, this is .ni excellent application. 

Oli^um CARPA-i'HfCUM. AHtie cssciitial oil, 
distilled Iroin the fresh cones of the tree, which 
affords the coinnion turpentine. SeeTERE- 
BINTHINA VULGARIS. 

Oleum carui essentiale. The es- 
sential oil of carraways is an admirable carmi- 
native, diluted with rectified spirit into an 
essence, ^nd then mixeil with any proper 
fluid. 

Oleum caryophylli aromatici es- 
sentials. A stimulant aud aromatic pre- 
paration of the clove. 

Oleum crdrinum. Essentia de cedro. 
The oil of the peel of citrons, obtained in a 
}>articnlar manner, withoiUdisiillation, in Italy. 

Oleum cinnamomi essentiale. A 
warm, stimubnt, and delicious stomachic. 
Given in the dos^ of from one to three drops, 
ruVibcd down with some yolk of egg, in a little 
wine, it allays violent emotions of the stomach 
from inobid irritability, and is particularly 
serviceable in debility of the primae vise, after 
cholera morbus. 

Oleum cornu cervt. This is applied 
externally as a stimulant to paralytic affections 
of the limbs. j|| ^ 

Olr^ e sbminibus lini. ^inseed^il 
is emollMItand demulcent, in the dose of fralti 
half an ounce to an ounce. It it frequently 
given in the form of clyster in colics and ob- 
stipation; . Cold drawn linseed oil, with lime 
water and extract of lead, forms in many in- 
stances the best apblication for burns and 
scalds. 

Oleum b seMibibus ricxmi. SecKi- 

CXNUS. ^ 
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Oleum gabzanum.. Sec Petroleum 

BUB RUM. 

OLliUM JUKIPERI ESSEKTIALT.. Oil of 
juniper berries possesses ‘iiinuihnt, ra^nv.ai’tive, 
and stomachic virtues, in the doic o;’ iVc-ni two 
to four droiM, and in a larger dose proves hi«t.l y 
diuretic. It is often adiuinistcret! in the rare 
of dropsical complaints, when the indication is 
to provoke the urinal disch-irge. 

Oleum LAVENUULit* r.ssENTf 
Though mostly used as a pctfinno, th:., t^sc.iLul 
oil may be exhibited iiii.ernally in ihr d'j 5 c of 
from one to five drops-, as a si-.innbnt in nerv- 
ous headoaches, hysteria dL;d debility of the 
atomach. 

Oleum i.auri baucahum exprecsum. 
An anodyne aii.I aiUi'-pasniodic appl-.oation, 
generally rubbed oa s^prJifis and bruises unat- 
tended with indauiiiK'/iion. 

Olium LAUKiNirfc. Oleum cxpres.'iuni 
baccananj bun. An almost Insipid .'luid oil, 
obtained by expressing the berries of the bay- 
Uce. It is principally used as a caimiuiuve in 
clysters. 

Oleum li^ionts e-sseittiale. The es- 
sential oil of Iciiuius possesses sliiiiulauc aiul 
stomachic powers, but is principVily used ex- 
ternally, niixcil with oiiiLiuenls, a*: a perfume. 

Oleum lucii piscis. See Ksox Lu- 
cius. 

Oleum macis. Oleum myristics expres- 
sum. Oil of tnacc. A fragrant sebaceous 
subHance, expressed in the Kast Indies f.;;m 
the nutmeg. There are two kinds. I'bc best 
is brought in stone jars, i# somewhat ■'oft, of a 
yellow colour, and resembles in smell the nut- 
meg. The other is brought from lUdldiid in 
flat square cakes. The weak sincU dr.d faint 
colour walrauts our suppt'.siitg it to be the for- 
mer kind sophisticated. Their use is chiefly 
external, in form of plaster, unguent, ^or lini- 
ment. 

'Oleum malabatsiii. An oil simliar in 
flavour to that of cloves, brought from the Hast 
Indies, w'licre it is said to be drawn fiuiu the 
leaves of the ciiiiiamon-lree. 

Oleum menth/e pirEKiTinis. Kssen- 
tial oil of pep(x:rmiut po-^Msse* all the active 
principle of the plant. It is mostly used to 
make the simple water : mixed with rertihed 
spirit it forms an essence, whicii is put into a 
v.iriefy of compounds, ns sngiir drops and tro- 
chisches, which arc exhibited as siimulants, 
carminatives, and stoinachicsT 

Oleum mexthje sativas. This essential 
oil is mostly in use for making the sinijile water, 

^ but may he exhibited in the doic of frum two 
to five drops as a carminative, stomacliic,^an(l 
atUniihnt. 

Oleum neroli. Essentia nerdli. The 
etsential oil of the dowers of the Seville orange 
tree. It is brought to us from Italy and 
France. 

Oleum MTRisTicjB EssEKTr ALB. Tlze 
essential otl of rintmegs is an excellent siimu- 
laot and aromatic, and may be exhibited in 
every where such lemraes are:mdicjtttd 
vnth advantage. . 


Oleum myristicje expressvm. Thi* 
is commonly called oil of mace. Sec Oleum 
rzAcrs. 

Oleum OLivjs. See Oliva. 

OlRUM ORIGANl ESSEMTIALE. A vety 
nciid and .stimulating essential oil. It is ein* 
ployed for alleviating the pain arising from 
caiics of the teeth, and fur making the simple 
water nf marjoram. 

Oi.p.uM PALMiE. See Palm OIL. 

Oleum PETR/E. Sec Petroleum. 

OlPUM riMENTO ESSENTIALK. A Stl- 
usidaut and aromatic oil. 

Olf.um ruL4-:Gii essentiale. A sti- 
mul.-iuL and aulispasmodic oil, which may be 
exhibited in hysterical anil nervous .ifieciicns. 

Oleum roris marini fssentialk* 
The cissential oil of rosemary is an excellent 
fli.£7n]anf, and may he given 'vilh great advun- 
ing* \i\ nervous a'nd spasmodic airections of the 
btonijch. 

Oleum sarin;3 f.s{?enttale. A stimn- 
laiing cmii:eniiit..»gne ; it. i'.> best administered 
with u'yvrh, in the fi.rin of bolus. 

O L R u iA s \ s . 1 A I' R A s . A u agreeable stiniu- 
latinj '•loniacUic, carminative, and sudorific. 

Oleum jhn ackos. This is .in emollient 
oil. the acvirl principle of the mustard reiuuiii« 
iiig ill the f.co<l. 

Oleum iuccini. Oil of amber is mostly 
usevi c.Akniuliy a stimulating application to 
paralytic limbs, or those airccied with prainp 
and rheniiiatism. Hooping cough, and other 
conviil.dve diseases, are said lo be relieved also 
by rubbing the spine with this oil. 

Oleum succini *uectipicatum. Sti- 
mulant, diaphoretic, and antispasmodic virtues 
reside in this pr^^^parutlon, which is given in the 
dose of from ten to twenty drops, or more, in 
hysterical affections, epilepsy, and otlier con- 
vulsive tiiscases. 

Oleum sulphur atum. This, which 
w'as formerly called simple balsam of sulphur, 
i.s an acrid and stimiii.iiin^ preparation,' and 
niurli praised by some in th^ cure of cougllt 
and other phlhibical complaints. 

Oleum syrijb. A fragrant essential oil, 
obtained by distillation from the balm of Gilead 
plant. See Moldavica. 

Oleum templinum. Oleum templimim 
vernm. A terebinthinate oil obtained frum 
^ibe fresh coties of the pious ahies of Linneus. 

Oleum TERRAS. Sec Pp:troleum. 

Oleum terebie^thin^^. llruises, sprains^ 
rheumatic pains, and si>ine affections of tl^ 
joint, are relieved by liniments, in which tlijf 
is the chief article. 'Mixed with ointments il 
is employed as a sUmulaiing detergent. 

OlSUM TEREBIXTH1N.S UECTIEICATUM. 
Stimulant, diuretic, and sudorific virtues are 
auribitted to this picparation, in the dose of 
front ten drops to twenty, which are given in 
rheumatic pains of the chronic kind, es)iecially 
sciatica. Its chief use iuternally. however, ia 
as an anthelmintic and styptic. Uterine, pul-^ 
monic, gastric, intestinal, and other hetnorr- 
iiagea,when i^assive, nre uioreeffecUially relieved 
by lU eathIbuioKi' than by any bthei medisme. 
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OtcuM TIN I. Stimulant and an(0dyn<i in 
ilic dose of from one to four drops. 

Oleum vitrioli. See Sulphureous 

ACID. 

To OLFA'CT. V. fi. {jolfactus^ Latin.) To 
smell {Hudibras')-^ 

. OLFA'C'i'OllY. a. {olfactoirCt Fr. from 
oljdcio, Latin.) Having the sense of smelling. 

Olfactory nerves, {nervi hifnctori%\ 
from olfactuSt the sense of siiieMing.) in 
neurology, the first pair of ner\e^art‘ so termed, 
because they arc the organs of smelting. They 
.arise from the corpora striata, perforate the 
ethmoid bone, and are disiributt-d very iinincr- 
ously on the pituitary inembrajie of tlic nose. 

OLIHaNuM. (oii/'c/f/MfM, XinAvcv ; from /e- 
lona, Chald.) Thus. Frankim-cnse. The 
gmn-resin that is .totalled is the juice of ihcjii- 
niperus lycia. Jnnipcnis foliis tOrnis nndique 
iinhricatis ovatis obtnsis. <5, O. Dioeria. 
Mon.!delpbiu. It is said to ooze spontatieously 
from the hark of the tree, apj>eariiig iil drops 
or tears of a pale yellowish, and sometimes of 
a redtiish, colour. ^ Olibanom has a nuiderately 
strong and not very agrv.volde biiieli, and a bit- 
terisli, siL'pewhat pungent taste ; in chewing it 
siicki to the teeth, becomes white, and renders 
the saliva milky, h is esteemed as an adstrin- 
gcnl, and though not in general uac, is by many 
ennsidered as avaUnible medicine in finoraUnib, 
and debilities of the stomach and intestines ; 
appii^'d externally in form of plaster it is said 
to be corroborant, &c. and with this intention 
it forms the Hams of the emplastriirn tlinris. 

OLID. Oltdous. o. Lat.) Stink- 

ing ; fetid {ii(wi€\ 

Oi.iFlANT GASS, a name given by the 
Dutch chemists to cnrburctte<I hydrogen, or 
heavy Inllaminable gass. See Gass. 

OLlGA^l.)llA, in natural history, the name 
of a genus of crystals composed of very tew 
planes, as the names expresses. 'I'hc word is 
cum(!Oiindcd of oXtyo;, a few, and a plane. 
The bodies of this class are crystals of the im- 
perfect kind; bei?l|; coiupo.'<'ed of columns af- 
fixed irregulary to some solid brnly at one end, 
and the other terminated by a pyramid: but 
the column and pyramid bciifg Ixiili pentangu- 
lar, the whole consists only of ton planes, and 
not, as the coinniou kind, of twelve. 

OLIGAIICHY. s. (oXiya5x*«)- A form of 
j 50 vcrnniftnt which places the supreme power 
in a small nnmber; arislocragr iBur(on). 

OLINTHUS, the son of Timanthes the 
Sicyon painter, noted for the remarkable placid- 
ness of tiis dispositon. 

OLIO, or OgliO, a savoury drsh* or food, 
comiMsed of a great variety of ingredients ; 
chiefly found at Sjianish tables. The forms of 
olios are various. To give a notion of the 
strange assemblage, we shall here add one 
from an approv^ author. Take rump of 
beef, neats tongues boiled and drieil, and Bo- 
logna sausages; boil them together, and after 
boiling two hours, add mutton, pork, venison, 
and bacon, cut in bits; as also turnips, carrots, 
onions, and cabba^, borage, endive, mari^lds, 
sorrel^ and spinacn : then spices, as si^o. 
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dlores, maee, nutmeg, &c. This done, in ad- 
other pot put a turkey or goose, with Capons^ 
pheasants, wigeon, sund ducks, partridges, teals 
and stock-doves, snipes, cpiails, and iurks, and 
boil them in water and salt. In a third vessel, 
prepare a sauce of w'hiu* w ii»e, ^t^ong broth, 
butler, bottoms of anichokc.«, and cnesnuts, 
with cauliilovi'crs, bread, ttiarrow, yolks of eggs, 
mace, and saffron. Lastly, dhh liic oUo, by 
first laying out the beef and veal, th.eu the ve- 
nison, mutton, tongues, and suuaat'cs, and the 
roots over all; then the largc«>t fowls, then the 
sinallcbt, and lastly pour on the sauce. 

OLITORY, {olitoriuji, Latiii.) ilvdc-nging 
to the kitchen-garden {Evetjfu), 

OLIVA (Alexander), general of the Augus- 
tine monks, jiuflied at liimini, Bologna, and 
Perusa, and wlicn at lloiue, as general of his 
order, Pius II, created Imu a cardinal, 1460, 
and made him bishop oMCamerino. He died 
at Tivoli 1 Ili.s works arc, dc Chrisli 
ortu Serinones Centum ; dc Coenft cum Apos- 
lolis Fact^; dc Peccalo in Sniritii Sanctum. 

Oliva, a seapoit of W. Prussia, situate on 
a bay of tlu- gull* of Daiitzic. Here is a ct!«- 
bruU'd nionasiery, which ermtains several tombs 
of the dvtkfs of Poniera.nia, and in it a peace 
was concluded in itifio, beivt ecu the emperor 
of Genua ny and ills kings of Sweden and 
Poland. It is 10 miles W.N.W. of Danizic. 
Lon. 18. 3:^ F. Lat. 54. 24 N. 

Oliva. The olive. Tiic fruit of the oica 
eiiro|H'a of Linn^us. Olea foliis lanccolatidUn- 
tegerriinis, raoeiuis axilla) ibus coarctatis. Hort. 
Kew. C. O. ' Monandria. Monogynia. The 
olive-tree, in all ages, has been greatly cele- 
brated, and held in peculiar estimation, ns the 
bounteous gift of heaven; it was formerly ex- 
hibited in the religious cciemonies of the Jews, 
and is still considered as eii.blematic of peace 
and plenty. The utility of the fruit is very ex- 
tensive. ^ PickWd olives, which are of two 
kinds, Spanish and French, are extremely grate- 
ful to many stomachs, and said to excite ap- 
petite and promote digestion; they are pre- 
pared from the green unripe fruit, which is re- 
peatedly steeped in water, to which some quick- 
lime or alk.alinc salt is added, in order to shorten 
the operation : after this tiiey are washed and 
preserved in a pii-^klc of common salt and water, 
to which an aromatic is sometimes added. TIte 
principal consumption, however, of this fruit 
is in the preparadon of the common salad 
oil, or oleum olilb of the pharmacopoeias, 
which is obtained by grinding and pressing 
them when thoroughly ripe: the finer and 
purer oil issues first by gentle pressure, and 
the inferior sorts on heating what is left, and 
pressing it more strongly. The best olive oil 
IS of a bright pale amber colour, bland to tht 
taste, and without any smell : it becomes ran- 
cid by age, and sooner if kept in a warm situa- 
tion. With regard to its utility, oil, in some 
shape, forms a considerable part of our food, 
botn animal and vegetable, and aflbrds much 
nourishment. With some however, oily sub- 
stances do not unite with the contents of the 
efomach^ and are frequently brought up bp 
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criTctation; this happens more especially to 
those whose stoinaclis uboiiud with atid. OH, 
considered as a medteine, is supposed lo correct 
acrimony, and to lubricate and relax the fibres j 
and therefore has been reconnuetided inter- 
nally, to obviate the ciiects of various stitiiiili, 
which prrjducc irritation, and consequent in> 
flainmatioii : on this ground it lias been gene- 
rally prcscrilied in coughs, catarrhal atlcciicris, 
ancf erosions. The oil of olives is succeNsfnlly 
used ill Switzerland against the laMiia o^ciilis 
su)ierhcialibus, and it is in very liigli e.stima- 
tlon in this and other countries iiie- 

phriiie pains, sp isnis, cliolio, constipation of the 
bowels, &c. lixtcriially it has been loiitid an 
useful application to bites and stings of various 
poi'^nious aiiini.ils, as the ma<l doj:, several 
serpetus, Ike. also to burns, tumours, and other 
afi'eciioiis, both by itsolf or mixed in liniments, 
or ponliiccs. Oil rij|lbed over the body is t»iud 
to be of i>real service in dropnic.-, paiticularly 
ascites Olive oil enters several odifii'al cotn- 
positions, and wlien united with watir, by ibe 
inlervenlion of alkali, is usually given in cougiis 
and hoarsen cvsi-s. SvoOii.s. 

OLI VAliKS((iiisj)arde< 3 uz'nan, count de,], 
succeeded Uvedaas prime iniuisar, and gained 
popularity bv his witcand salutary rcgukuhins. 
Ills pride, however, created him in.oiy cne> 
inics, aiul occasioned not only the revolt of the 
Catalonians, but the separ,uiou of the Portu- 
guese from the Spanish dominions. Olivares 
vi|s dismissed with disgrace, and died of a 
broken heart at^Poro, in’l() 4 ; 3 . 

OLIVA'STEU. tf. {olivaUrc, Fr.) Dark- 
ly brown ; tawny (Baarn)* 

OLl V E. See Ol e a and Of.i v a . 

Olive bark tri-k. See Hue id a. 
Olive CHYSOLiTE. SeeOi.iviNUS, 
Olive spurge, in botany. ,^ec Daphne. 

^ LivE^Vild). In botany. SceELACAGNUs. 

l I V K ( Wild j , of Barbatlocs. See Ho n t i a . 
OLIVER (Isaac), an excellent English 
painter, born in la 5 (), eminent both for his- 
tory and portraits. Several line miniatures of 
this master are to be seen in the colleciioiH uf 
our nobility and gentry ; some of them portraits 
of himself. As he was a very good designer, his 
drawings are finished to an extraordinary de- 

f ree of perfection ; many being copies after 
'armem.'iihi. Pnbeiis and Vaiulyck painted 
Jaincsl. after a miniature of Oliver’s, which 
is a .suflicient tcsiimony of his merit, lie 
died in l( 3 l 7 - ^ 

Oliver (Peter), the son and disciple of 
Isaac Oliver, was born in lO’Ol. lie arrived 
at a degree of perfection in iniiiiatiire portraits 
confcsbcdly superior to his father, or any of his 
coteniporaries, as he did not confine his sub- 
jects to a head only. In the collections of 
Charles 1 . and James II. there were thir- 
teen historical subjects painted by this Oliver 5 
of which seven arc still preserved in the closet 
of queen Caiolincat Kensington ; and a capital 
painting, of his wife is in the possession of 
the duchess of Portland. He died in l(i60. 

OLIVET, or. Mount op OLrvES, was 
Vituated CO the east of the city of Jeru^^ni, 
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and parted from the city only hy the brook 
Kidron, And hy the valley of Jehoshaphat, 
which stretches out from the north to the south. 
It was upon this muuut that Solomon built 
temples to the gods of the Ammonites (1 Kings 
xi. 70*uid of the Moabites, oiitof complaisance 
10 his wives, who were natives of these na- 
tions. Hence ii is that the Mount of Olives 
is called the inounuin of corruption (C Kings 
xxiii. Kt.). Josephus haye, that t'nis moun- 
tain is at the distance of Hve stadia, or Fur- 
longs from Jerusalem, which make 625 
geonieuical paces, or tlie !oii;;th of u Sab- 
biub-day’s journey, sa>s St. Li.kc, (Acts i. 
V2). Tne Alount of Olives had three sum- 
mits, or was coinpoeed of tbiee seveial moun- 
tains, ranged one after another from north to 
south. 'J'hc muldle summit is that from whence 
our Saviour a“ceiule(l into hiaven. It was 
unoii that toi)k.irds the sniith that Solomon 
built temples to his idols. The buniinit which 
is most U) the north is distant r.vo furlongs 
from ilic middlemost. This is the liighcvsl of 
the ihice, and is commonly called Galilee. 

Olivet (.losopb), a josnit of Salins, 
known tor his learned cditioi.s of Cicero's 
vvork^ printed at Paris, and then at Geiieva, 
() vols. 410 . He published besides, translations 
of some of the orations of Dciimstliencs and 
C'iccro, and of Cicero's trc.:i:.sc ue N.11. D. and 
other works. He was ii.cinbtr of the French 
aeadeniy, and died 1/08. 

t)LlVEYllA (('hevalter Francis de), a Por- 
tuguese, employed in variouH embassies. Aban- 
doning the popish tenets, he ri‘lircd t(.‘ llo’daiid, 
and afterwards to England, wiiere he lived in 
learned case. He piiblislied in French, '* a 
pathetic discourse, addrc'^scd to his country- 
men,” ill consequence af the earthquake of 
Lisbon. He died t78.'i, agtd H3. 

OLIVINE, See O1.1 VJNU.S. 

OLl VINUS, in mineralogy, a genus of the 
class earths, order siliceous: consisting of the 
greater pan silica and a smaller proportion of 
alumina, and oxyd of irony found 111 basalts 
shilling intern.illy, generally of a coininon 
hiriii, hard, mouldering in the air; melting 
with clilliciilty. Four species. 

1. O. Werncri, Olivine; olive chrysolite. 
Tinged, diaplinnous, of a conchaceoiis texture, 
breaking into iiulctcrniinate fragiiicnts. Found 
in Arthur^s seat near Edinburgh, in France, 
Germany, and mo.st parts of Europe, imbedcl^ 
in basalts; sometimes in the form of grains^ 
sometimes in large pieces ; colour olive, or 
ycliowish-green, and when withered, brovt'uish 
or ochrc-ycIlow; is attacked hy digestion in 
nitric acici, and its ferrnginou.s parts are taken 
up : specific gravity frotn to 3,225. 

2. O. vitreus. Hyalite. Muller's glasa. 
Pellucid, pure white, of a glassy texture; break- 
ing into indfterminnie fragments, with the 
surfaces spherically convex. Found in Ger- 
many, Hanover, and Frankfort, in rocks of 
trap or serpentine, .iiul occurs in the forni of 
grains, filaments, or ihornboidal masses; tex- 
ture foliated ; fracture inclining to rhoml^tdal ; 
generally tran^arent, rarely o|)uque: is infusi- 
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at 150 of Wedgcivooc], but yields to soda; 
specific gravity 10: coiitaiiiH 

bilica - - - - - 57 

Alumina - - - - 18 

Lime - - - - - 15 

Iron 10 

lUO Llnk^ 

0. (). spatosus. Bastard feldspar. DUipliO- 
noii*!, wliite, of a foliated texture, Inealcing 
into rhombouUl fragments. Found in Got- 
tingen in basalts, aiirl In Mount Mendetiburg 
oil the lihine; resembles feldspar, but is harder, 
and much more ditlicidt of fusion. 

4. O. fibrosus. Diaphoiious, white, fibrous, 
hard, shining. Found 011 the banks of the 
Rhine, near Unkal, iuibed<lcd in ba&alt, and 
is very brittle. 

OLMUTZ, the capital of Moravia, and an 
archbishop*s sec, with a famous university, and 
a strong castle, used as a stale prison. It u 
fortified, well built, and entirely surroundeil 
by the liver Moran. This city was taken, in 
1741, by the king of Prussia ; and in 1758 he 
atteiiipicd it again, but was obligc'tl to r.ilse the 
siege. The emperors of Russia ami Austria 
met luTc in IfiOA, previous to the battle of 
Auslcrlitz. It is 80 miles N'. by E. of Vienna, 
and 97 of Breslau. Lon. 17. 15 E. Lat. 
49. .33 N. 

OLNEY, a town in Buckinghatiishire, 
with a market on Monday, and a manufac- 
ture of bonclace; seated on the Ouse, 12 
miles S.E. of Northampton, and 55 N.N.W. 
of London. 

OLONETZ, a government of Russia, in- 
cluded formerly in the government of Novo- 
gornd. Ill this district are mines of copper 
and iron. The capital is of the same name, and 
near it is a mineral spring and an iron forge. 
It is situate on the river Olonza, near its en- 
trance into the lake Ladoga, 100 miles, cross 
the lake, N K, of Petersburg. Lon. 34. 20 E. 
Lat. 61. SC> N. 

Olonefz miAj NT a ins, a chain of moun- 
tains in the N. W. prt of Russia, which runs 
in a direction almost due N. for the space of 
1000 miles, forming part of the boundary be- 
tween this country and Sweden. 

OLONNOIS (John David), of Qlonne, is 
famous for liis liold adventures in the 17th 
century. He passed early into America, and 
joined the Buccaneers in St. Domingo. After 
spreading devastation on the coasts of the 
Spanish settlements, he was at last attacked by 
the Indians, who cut his body to pieces and 
devoured it. 

OLYMPIA (orum), celebrated games which 
received their name either from Olympia, 
where they were observed, or from Jupiter 
Olympiiis, to whom they were dedicated. 
Tbe oprnion most generally received is, that 
they were first established by Hercules in honour 
of Jupiter Olyniniiis, after a victory obtained 
pver Atigias, B.C. 1229. But they were neg- 
lected after their tint institution by Hercules, 
and Iphitus, in the age of the law'giver of 
S’xttta, renewed them. This re-institution. 
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which hat>pcncd B.C. 884, forms a celebrated 
epoch in Grecian histor\, and is the beginning 
of the Olympi.ids. (See Olympias.) i hey, 
however, were noghvtnl for some lime after 
the age of Ipbiius, liil who obtained 

a vicuiry B.C*. 7/(i. ic-insiituu*d them to he 
rcguhirly and consi.i.Mily oviehrated, '1‘lie care 
and Miperinteudriuce •»! the gain<'s were in- 
trusted to the pioplrt of Elis, till they were cx- 
chi icii by the Pis-jcaus, H.(.’. .hi-, afu-r the 
de:>t ruction (if Pna. The prosidtMils of the 
games were obligcil solcmniy to swear, that 
they would act iinpartially, ami not lake any 
bribes, or discover why tm-y rejected some of 
the combatants. They generaliy sat naked, 
and held before tbeni tlie crown w'hich was 
prepared for ibe conrjueior. There were also 
certain officers to kiop good order and rogn- 
Lirity, called ttkvrm. No women were per- 
mitted to appear at the celebration of the 
Oiyiiijdan games. This rule, however, was 
sometimes neglected. The preparations for 
these festivals were great. No person was 
permitted to enter the lists if he had not regu- 
larly exLMcised himself ten months before the 
celebration at the public gymnasium of Elis. 
The wrestlers were appointed by lot. In 
these games were exhibited running, leaping, 
wrestling, boxing, and the throwing of the 
quoit, which was called altogether 
or qiiinqiicrtium. Besides these, there were 
horse auii chariot races, and also contentions 
in poetry, eloquence, and the fine arts. 'Hie 
only reward trial the conqueror obtained was 
a crown of olive. So trifling a reward stimu- 
lated courage and virtue, aiid was more the 
source of great honours than the most un- 
bounded treasures. The statues of the con- 
querors, called Olympionica;, were erected 
at Olympia, §lu the sacred wood of Jupiter. 
Their return home was that of a warlike |®ii- 
qncror ; they were drawn in a chariot by wur 
horses, and ('very where received with the 
greatest acclamations. Painters and poets 
were employed in celebrating their names. 
The combatants were naked. The Olympic 
games w'ere observed every fifth year, or ra- 
ther at the expiration of four years; they con- 
tinued for five successive days, and drew to- 
gether, not only the inhabitants of Greece, but 
of the neighbouring islands and countries.-— 
2. A town of Elis, in Peloponnesus, where 
Jupiter had a teinple with a celebrated statue 
50 cubits high, rccKoned one of the seven won- 
ders of the world. The Olympic games were 
celebrated in the neighbourhood. 

OLYMPIAS, a certain space of time which 
cla])sed between the celebration of the Olym- 

K tc games. The Olyinjiic games were cele- 
raled after the expiration of four complete 
years, whence some have said that they were 
observed every fifth year. This period of 
time was called Olympiad, and became a cele- 
brated era among the Greeks, who computed 
their time by it; but the custom of reckoning 
l(y the celebration of the Olympic games was 
not introduce^ at the first institution of these 
festivaii, but to speak accurately, only the 
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Teat in which Corcebus obUunei) the prize. 
Tlsis Oiyrapiad, which lus always boeii reck- 
oned the first, fell, according to the accunite 
and learned coitipiitations of some of the mo- 
derns, exactly 770 years lieforc the cbnstiaii 
era, in the year of the Julian period 3038, and 
S3 years before the building of Rome. The 
computations by Olympiads coased, as some 
'suppose, after the 3()-fth, in I’ne year 440 of 
the Christian era. To tlie Olympiads history 
is much indebted, as they have served to fix 
the time of many momentous events. 

Olvmpias, a colehryteil woonian, who was 
daujjhter of a king of Kpirus, and who married 
Philip, king of M icedonia, by whom she liad 
Alexander llie C rcat. Her haughtiness obliged 
Philip to rei|)i>diiile licr. Olympias was sensi- 
ble of tills ipjury, who, it is said, caused Philip 
to be mnrdprf’il. At the death of Alexander, 
she seize I the government of Macedonia/ ami 
cruelly put. tef dearh Aridanis and his wife 
Ruridice, also Licanor, the brother of Cassan- 
dcr, with 100 leading men of Macedori, who 
were inimical to her interest. Such barbarities 
did not long remain unpunisliod : C:«ssander 
besieged her in P^dua, and obliged her to sm- 
TCnder after an obstinate siejrc. She was at 
last massacred by tho-e whom she had cruelly 
deprived of their children, about 316 years be- 
fore the Christian era. 

OLYMPIC GAMPS. Sec Olympia. 

OLYMPIUS, a surname of Jupiter at 
Olympia, where the god had a celchratcil tem- 
ple and statue, which passed for one of the 
sicven wonders of the world. It w'as the work 
of Phidins, 

OLYxMPUS, a name common to several 
mountains in Asia and luirype ; the most rc- 
niarkahie of which ix that of Maccdunia and 
Thessaly. Ti:e ancients supyicsed that it 
touohecf the heavens with its ton; and, from 
tha* circumstance, they h ive placed the resi- 
dence of the goils there, and have made it the 
court of Jupiter. It is about one mile .and a 
half in perj^endicular height, and is coveretl 
with pleasaAt woods, caves, an<l groito.'i. On 
the top of the mountain, according to the no- 
tions of the poets, there was no wind, no rain, 
no cloivls, but an eternal spring. — ^7'his name 
is pomiuon also to some' persons, but of no coii- 
aiderable note. 

OLYNTHUS, a celebrated town and re- 
public of Macedonia, on the isthmus of the 
peninsula of Pallene. It became famous for 
Its flourishing situation, and for its frequent 
disputes with the Athenians, Lacedaemonians, 
ain^kine Phili|). 

OLYttA> in botany, a genus of the class 
monoecia, order diandria. Male: calyx, a 
one-flowered glume, awned; corolless. Fe- 
male : a one-flowered glume, spreading, ovate; 
style cloveu; seeds cartilaginous. Two spe- 
cies, herbs of Jamaica. 

• OMALYSSUS, in the entomology of Fa- 
brtciits; a t^riU)e of the coleopterous genus Lam- 
P'rajs; which si^c. 

OMANf^.e pmvince of Arabia* bonndtid on 
the N. hjy the rmian Gulf, oq the E.^by the 
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ocean, and on the S. and W. by extensive dtf* 
serts. It tis possessed by a number of petty 
sovereigns, the most considerable of whom it 
theiin.'mi of Oman, the capital of the province, 
which is situate 60 miles N.W. of Mascat. 
Lou. 57. 20 K. Lat. s>4. 0 N. 

.OMAGH, a town of Ireland, in the county 
of 'Jyronc, where the assizes are held. It ia 
HO miles N.E. of inniskililng. 

OMAR ]. second caiiplt after Mahomet, 
began to reign ()34. After defeating Ali, 
Avhom Mahomet had appointed iiis successor, 
he spread his conquests over Syria and Phcc- 
nicia, and took Jerusalcui after an obstinate 
siege. Ills generals extended his conquusls 
over Persia and Egypt, aiul increased the wor- 
shippers of Mahomet. The fall of Alexandria 
under his power was marked by the destruc- 
tion of its celebrated library, ~but he restored 
the canal of comiuimicatiuii betweleii the Nile 
and the Red Sea. He w^as stabbed at Jerusa- 
lem. by a l^ersian slave, 644, in bis ()3d year. 
During his reigti the Mahometans conquered 
o6,000 towns, destroyed 4000 Chri'-iian tetn- 
ples and built 1400 mosques. Omar was 
a p;v<at w.irrior, in his manners austere and 
vi.Tuo;*:.; and regarding merit as the only title 
to superiority, he tleclarcd tlie crow ii elective; 
axid placed his son in an interior situation. 

Omar II. 13tli caliph of the Ommiades, 
succadal Solyman, 7 1 7 . He laid siege to 
Coustantiunplt', but his attempts to take it 
failed ; and tlse destruction of his fleet by a 
terrible tempest obliged him to retire from the 
wtdls. He was iiSi: as4.ir.Ucd at Edessa, 720, by 
his own f.iinily. 

OMBI, a c«ry of ancient K.r/p*, afterwards 
c.alled AudtiOc and Oocodiic polls, was the 
capital of one of the nomes i uo which that 
country was divided, and iu rcnraikable, in the 
aimapt of idolv’try, for tbs' haired of its inhabi- 
tants to the. religion of their neighbours, the 
citirc'ns id T iitYri, 

Tluit brutes were worshipped in ii 

universally known : and Diodoroiis the Sicili.sii 
informs ns, in a passage quoted by Eusebius, 
that ** the cities and r<ouies of Egypt being at 
one time prone to rebellion, and to enter iiito 
conspiracies against monarchical government, 
one of their most politic kings contrived to in- 
troduce into the neighlKmring nomes the wor- 
ship of diflerent aninials; so that while each 
reverenced the deity which itself held sacred, 
and despised that whicti its neighbo,urs had 
consecrated, they could hardly be brought td 
join cordially in one coiifmon design to thedis* 
turbance of the government.” 

In this distribution of gods he conferred 
upottOmbi th^ crocodile, and upon Teniyra 
tlie mortal enemy of that monster, the ichneu- 
mon. The consequence of which was, that 
while the Oothites worshipped the crocodile, 
the Tentyrites took every opportunity of 
slaughtering him, iusoihncdi that, accordir» to 
Strabo, the very voice of an inhabitant of Tcn- 
tyra put the crocodile to flight. This, wo 
confess, is a very improbable * fact ; but it is 
certain that the mutual hatred of tliose cities. 
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•n account of their hostile ^s, rose to such ft 
height, that whenever the mhabiOints of the 
one were engaged in the more solemn rites of 
their religion,* those of the other were sure to 
embrace the opporiunity of setting lire to their 
houses, and rendering them every injury in 
their iwwer to indict. And what may, U) 
a superficial tliinUcr, appear extraordinary, 
though it will excite no wonder in the breast 
of him v/ho has studied mankind, this animo- 
sity continued between the iiiimbitants of the 
two cities long after the crocodile and ichneu- 
mon liad lost their divinity. 

OMBIlh, a celebrated game at cards, bor- 
rowed from the Spaniards, and played by two, 
by three, or by five persons, but generally by 
three. When three play at this game, nine 
cards are dealt to each party ; the whole oiiihrc 
pack being only 40; because the eights, nines, 
and tens are thrown out of the pack. 'Fhcre 
are two sorts of counters for stakes, tlie greater 
and the lesser; the last having the same pro- 
poition to the oih^r as a penny to a hliilling : 
of the "router counters each man stakes one 
for the game; and one of the lesser for passing 
for the hand, when eldest, and for every card 
taken in. As to the order and-\aUie of the 
cards, the ace of sp’Hlc.>, c: lied ^padillo, is al- 
ways the highest trump, in whatsoever suit 
the trump he; th.c iiuaiille, or black deuce, 
is the second ; and the i)a.Uo, or ace of clubs, 
is always the third : the uc ct iu order is the 
king, tiic queen, fl:e kn:»vc, the seven, the six, 
the live, four, and tlsri c. Of the black there 
are 1 1 trumps; of llie red, 12. The least small 
cards of the rod arc always the best, and the 
most of the black ; except the deuce and red 
seven, both of which are called the inanilles, 
and are always second when the red is a trump. 
The red ace, when a trump, enters into the 
fourth place, and is called piinto, otherwise it 
is on!) called an acc. The three principal 
cards arc called matadorcs; which nave this 
privilege, that they are not obliged to attend 
an iiiferior trump when it leads ; but for w'ant 
of a snudl trump, the person may renounce 
trumps, and play any other card; and when 
these are ail in (he same hand, the others pay 
three of the greater counters a-piece; and with 
these three mr a foundation, he may count as 
many matadores as he has cards in an luirntcr- 
rupted series of trumps; for all which the 
others are to pay one counter a«piece. He who 
hath the hand is called omDre,^ud has his 
choice of playing the game, of naming the 
trump, and of taking* in as many an$J as few 
cards as he pleases; and after him the second, 
Hiu if he does not name the trump be- 
fore he looks on the cards he has taken in, any 
other may preventhim, by naming what trump 
jie pleases. He that has the first hand should 
neither take in, nor play, unless he has at least 
three sure tricks in .Vis* hand : for, as he wins 
the game who wins tnosl tricks, he that can 
win five of tile nine has a sure game; which is 
also the cubC if he wins four, and can so divide 
rite tricks as that one person may win two, and 
tbs other threg. 
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If a person plays without discarding or 
changing any cards, this is called playing sane 

f irendre and if another wins more tricks tliao 
le, he is said to win codille. The oversights 
in the course of the game are ciillcd beasts. 
And if the ombre wins all the nine tricks, it 
is called winning the vole. 

In ombre by five, which many, on account 
of its not requiring so close an attention, prefer 
to that by three, only tighi caid-j a-piece are 
dealt; and live trick.^ ninsi he won, oibe^rwise 
the ombre is beasted. Here the pcrj»ou who 
undertakes the game, after naming the trump, 
calls a king to nis usaistance ; upon which the 
person in whoso hand the king is, without dis- 
covering liimself, is to assist him us a partner, 
and to share his fate, if, between both, they 
can make five tricks, the ombre wins two 
counters, and tin* auxiliary king only one; but 
when the counters arc even, they divide them 
equally. If ihc ombre veniurc the game with- 
out culling in any this too is called play- 
ing sans prendre ; in which case the other four 
are all against him, and he must win five 
tricks alone, or hi be.iEted. The rest is muck 
the same as hv three. 

OMHRO^i KTKll. See Piuv i ametek. 

s. (u 7 x»y«.) ^I'hc lurtt letter of 
the alphidxjt, iheretbrc takru iri the Holy 
Scripture for tii? last 

O'Mb’f.KT. A‘- inyru'lvtie, ih.) A kind of 
pancal.e mude v. ith egg^j, 

O'MMN. (onun, Latin.) A sign good or 
bad; a progm^-uic {Dryden), 

rt. (from omen.) Containing 
pvogi’.Oiticj iPupe). 

OiMLN'JlTlS. (from the caul.) 

Ir.fian>m:aion of the omentum, a species of 
peritonitis, 

(from omni, a guess; so 
called because the sooilisaycrs prophesied from 
an inspection of this part.) Hpiploon. 
caul. An adipose membranous viscus of the 
abdomen, that is attached to the stomach, and 
lies on the anterior surface of the intestiues. 
It is thin and easily torn, being formed of a 
duplicature of the peritoneum, with more or 
less of fat interposed. It is distinguished into 
the great omentum and the little omentum. 

The great omentum, which is also termed 
gastrocoiicum, arises from the whole of the 
great curvature of the stomach, even as far as 
the spleen, from whence it descends looseljy 
behind the abdominal parietes, and over the 
intestines to the navel, and sometimes into the 
pelvis. Having descended thus far, its inferior 
margin turns inwards and ascends again,'^nd 
is fasten^ Ao the colon and the spleen, where 
its vessels enter. 

The small omentum, or hepaticogastricum, 
arises posteriorly from the transverse fissure of 
the liver. It is composed of a duplicature of 
peritoneum, passes ovei; the duodfenum and 
small lobe of the liver; it also passes by the 
lokulus spigelii and pancreas, proceeds into 
the coloD and small eutvature of the stomach, 

. and is implanted Ugamebtous into the msopha- 

gjus,- It is in tliis ometitutn that Winilow 
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discovered a natural opening, which goes hy 
his name. If air be bhiwn in at the furamen 
of Winslow, which is always found behind 
the iobulus spigelii, bciuecn the right side of 
the liver and i;ie|>atic vessels, the vena portariim 
and duodenum, the cavity of the omentum, 
and all its sacs may be distended. 

I'he oineiitum is always double, and be- 
tween its lumeliae closely crmr.ccted hy very 
tender cellular sub^tancc• theves-ekarc dis- 
tributed aud the fat collected. Vt^erc rite 
top of the right kidney, and the lobnlus spige> 
lius of the liver, with the subjacent large ves* 
sels, form an angle with the duodenum, there 
the external membrane of the colon, whicii 
copies from the peritoiieuui joining with the 
membraiie of (he duodenum, w htcii also arises 
immediately horn the peritoneum lying upon 
the kidney, enters biek into the transverse fis- 
sure of the, liver for a considcratde space, is 
continuous with its external coat, contains 
the );all-b!addcr, supports the hepatic vessels, 
and i** very ycilnw and slippery. Heliind ihU 
iiicmbraiinus production, betwixt the right 
lobe of the liver, hepatic vessels, vena poiia- 
rum. biliary ducts, aoru, aud adjacent dutidc- 
mnn, there is the natural opening just men- 
tioned, by which air may be blown exten- 
shely into all the cavity of the omcntmii. 
From thence, in a course conitniioiia with this 
membrane from the pylorus and the smaller 
curvature of the stomach, the external mem- 
brane of the liver joins in such a manner with 
that of the stomach, that the thin mcniirrane 
of the liver is continued out of the fossa of the 
venal duct across the little lobe into the sto- 
mach stretched before the b)be and before the 
pancreas. This little omernum, or hepaiico- 
gastricum, when inflated, resembles a cone, 
and gradually becoming harder and emaciated, 
it changes into a true ligament, by w hich the 
oesophagus is connected to the diaphragm. 
But the larger omentum, the gastrocalicum, is 
of a much greater extent. It begins at the 
first accession of the right gastroepiploic artery 
to th,e stomach, being continued there from 
the upper plate of the transverse mesocolon ; 
and then from the whole great curve of the 
stomach, as far as the spleen, and also from 
the right convex end of the stomach towards 
the spleen, until it also terminates in a liga- 
ment, that ties the upper and back part of tne 
spleen to the stomach : this is the anterior 
lamina. Being continued downward, some- 
times to the nave], sometimes to the pelvis, it 
hangs before the intestines, and behind the 
muscles of the abdomen, until its lower edge 
being reflected upon itself, ascends, leaving an 
intermediate vacuity between it and the ante- 
rior lamina, and is continued to a very great 
extent into the external membrane of the 
transverse colon, and lastly, into the sinus of 
the splMn, by which the large blood v^^ls 
are received, and it ends finallyon tbe cesopha- 
gus, und^-she diaphragm. Behind' the^ sto- 
before the pancreas, its cavity is 
continui^.«rith that of the smaller doiei^um* 
To this the omentum colicam U cotmected. 


which arises farther to the right thad the ilifsf 
origin orihc'o.'ncntuin gastineolirnii/froin the 
mesocolon, wiib the cavity of which i; is con- 
liiiuiHis, but produced solely rroni ihe colon 
aiiii its eNloriial mvuibranc, which departs 
double from the iiiUstine; it is prolonged, and 
terminates by .i conical cxlrcmity, sfniieiimes 
of longer, sometimes of shoiter extent, aimve 
the iiitcbtiiuiin caecum. For all the hUiwl 
which rolurns from the omentum and meso- 
ooloii goes into the vena portarum, and by 
that into the liver itself. The omeniiim gos- 
trocoiiciim is lurnisbed with blood from each 
of the g.'Htrocpipioic arteries, by many ilciice tid- 
ing articulaicd branches, of wbicii iliu most 
lateral are tbe longest, iind the lowest nnnsto- 
luose by minute twigs with those of the colon. 
It also has htauches froiiv the spleen ic, diiOde* 
nal, and adipose arteries. The omentum co1i« 
ciiin has its arteries from the colon, lls also the 
smaller appendices, and also fr«>m the duodenal 
and right epiploic. *Fhe urieries of thc.sniall 
omentum come fiom the hepatics, and from 
the right and left c'rironafies. The omentum 
being fat and indolent, has very small nerves. 
They arise from the nerves of the eipht pair, 
both in the greater and lesser cui vainrc.^ of the 
sloiruicli. *i'he arteries of the mesentery are 
iti general the same with those w hich go to 
the intestine, and of which the smaller brauchet 
remain in the glands and fat of the mesentery. 
Various small accessory arteries go to both 
mesocolons from the intercostals, spermatics, 
lumbars, and oapsulary, to the trnns\erse por- 
tion fioin. the splenic artery and pancrcato- 
duodcnnlis, and to tin* left mesocolon, from 
the branches of the aorta going to the lumbar 
glands. The veins of ilse omentum, in gene- 
ral, arcompany the arteries, and unite into 
similar trunks ; those of the left part of the 
gastrocolic omentum into the splenic, and also 
those of the hep.ltiga^lr^c, which likewise send^ 
its blood to the trunk of the vena portarutn': 
those from the larger and right part of the gas- 
trocolic onu'iUuni, from the oriieiituiii colicum, 
and from the appendices epiploides, into ihc 
mesenteric trunk. All the veins of the me- 
senicry meet together in one in the truq 
trunk of the large vena portarum, being col- 
lected first into two large branches, of wliich 
the one, the mesenteric, receives the,j||^stro- 
epiploic vein, the colica* rnedise, the ilibcolic^, 
ana all those of the small intestine as far aa . 
the duodenum; the other, which going trans- 
versely inserts itself into the former, alWe the 
origin of the duodenum, cerrjes back the blood 
of the left gastric veins, and those of the rec- 
tum, except the lowermost, which belongji 
partly to those of the bladder, and partly to 
the hypogastric branches of the pelvis, . ITie 
vein which is called hsemorrhoidalis intema is 
sometimes inserted rathet into the splenic than 
into the mesenteric vein. Has the ouamtum 
also lymphatic vessels f Certainly there • are 
conglobate glands, both in the HitJe omentum 
and in' the gastrocolicurn ; and ancient anato- 
mists have observed pellueid vessels in ihfs 
mnentam ; and a mbdcrii has described thcok 
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fbr keteftlfl of the stomach. Se6 Anato- 
my. 

Ombntum GASTRO-COLICUM. In my- 
olo^. See Omentum. 

Omentum hefatico-gastricum. See 
‘Omentum. 

0M£R (St.)> a fortified, large, and popu- 
lous town of France, in the department of the 
Straits of ^lais. It was anciently a village, 
called Sithieu, and owes its present name and 
imporUnce to a saint, who built a mona.stery 
here in the seventh century. The priiici|jal 
church, and that of St. Bcrtin, arc magnificent^ 
as is the late abbey of that saint. lu IG/?, it 
was taken by the French, and confirmed to 
them by the treaty of Nimcgueii. About a 
league from St. Omer, is a great morass, in 
which are some floating islands, that nnw he 
directed ^ pleasure, nearly like a boat. They 
produce good pasture; and the. trees that grow 
upon them arc kept low, that the wind may 
not have too much power over them. St. 
Oincr is seated on the Aa, on the side of u hill, 
eight miles N.W. of Aire, and 135 N. of Paris. 
Lon. 2. 20 E. Lat. 54. 45 N. 

O'mer. s. A Hebrew measure about three 
pints and a half English iBailei/)^ 

TbO^MLVA'rE. o. o. (^onnnor, Lat.) To 
^reioken; to show prognostics {Decay of 

OMINATION. .. (from omtnor, Latin.) 
Prognostic {Brown), 

O^Ml NOUS. o. (from omen.) r. Exhibit- 
ing bad tokens of futurity; foreshowing ill; 
inauspicious {Hayward)* 2. Exhibiting to- 
kens good or ill {Bacon), 

O'M I NOUSLY. ad, (from ominous.) With 
good or bad omen. 

O'MlNOUSNESS.f. (fromomtrtousO The 

quality of being ominous. 

OAIl'SSlON.s. 


O M P 

OM'NIFORM. a, (omnis attdjbrma, Lit.) 
Haring every shape. 

OMwrGENOUS. a. {omnigenus, Latin.} 
Consisting of all kinds. 

OAINIFA'RITY. j. (o»mii and por, Lat.) 
General e(ju;»litv {tVhite), 

OMNI'POTENCli. OwNi'roTENcy. s, 
{omnipoietUia, Ij&tm.) Aliiiighty power; un- 
limitorl power {TifloUon). 

OiVlK ITO 1 ENT. a. {omnipolenst L,aUn,) 
Almighty; powerful without limit (Crfw)t 
OMNIPllE'SENrE. s! {omnh and prw. 
sens, Lilin.)’ Ubiquity; unboinuled presence. 

OMNIPKE'SKM’. a. {omnisand pramvns, 
Latin.) Ubiqnii.iry ;• present in every place* 
OMNI'SCiENC'l']. Omwi'sciency. s, 
(omnis anri scienlia, Latin.) Houiidlesa knenv- 
ledge; infinite wisdom {King Charles), 

0\I NESCIENT, ff. (omnis and scio, Lat*) 
Infinitely wise ; knowing without bounds. 

OMNI'SCIOUS. a. (omniy and mo, Latin.) 
All-knoA^ing; not in use (//oArw/V/). 

^ OMNIUM, a term ill u^ie among stock- 
jobbers to express all the articles incruded in 
the contract between government and the ori- 
ginal subscribers to a loan, w Inch of late years 
has generally consisted of diiicrcnt proporitoiis 
of 3 and 4 percent, stock, with a certain quan- 
tity of terminable annuities. Those who dis- 
pose of their share soon after the agreement is 
concluded generally get a premium of 2' or 3 
per cent, for it, which fluctuates with the cur- 
rent prices of the public funds; and in a few 
instances the ominuni has been at a consider- 
able discount. Some of the subscribers pay 
their whole subscription at the time fixed for 
the first or second payment, niid their shares 
become immediately transferable stock : others 
dispose of the several articles which make up 

fkf. faipnmz baiv.i lain . nn.1 
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the terms of the loan, separately; and in this 
(ommwf, Latin.) 1. Neg- state the 3 or 4 per cent, consols, &c. are dis- 
tinguished by the name of scrip, till the whole 
sum has been paid in upon them. 

OMNl'yOROUS. a. and voro, Lat.) 
All-dei^ouring. 

OMO, in myology. Names com pounded 
with this word belong to innscies w tiich are 
attached to the scapula: fiMtii w,wjs, the 
shoulder. As, 

Omo-hyoidevs. Coraco-hvoideus of AI- 
binus and Douglas. A luubcle si mated be- 
tween the os liyoides and shoulder, tliat pulls 
the os liyoides obi iq uel y down wa rds. 1 1 arises 
broad, thin, dnd fleshy from the superior costa 
of the scapula, near the semilunar notch, and 
from the ligament that runs aejoss it; thence 
ascending obliquely, it becomes tendinous 
^low the sternocli'ido-mastoideus, and grow- 
ing fleshy again, is inserted into the base of 
the 05 hyoides. 

OMCJPLATA. (n;f/.67rxaT»i » from uffxocf the 
shoulder, and trXMwr. broad .) See Sc a pu r. a. 
CMOS. (lUfABf.) In anA’omy, the shonldcp. 
OMPIiAl-E, a queen of Lydia, daughter of 
Jardaiius. She married Tinolus^ who, at his 
'•death* left her mistress ol bis kingdom. She 
(omnis aud fneh, Wm.}. putchaseeb Hercules, who bad been sold as a 


ket to do something; forbearance of some- 
thing to be done {Bogers). 2. Neglect of 
duty, opposed to commission or {lerpetratioa 
of crimes {Shakspeare). 

IZbDMl'l'. V. a, {omifto, Latin.) 1, To 
leave out; noito mention (Bacon), g. To 
neglect to practise (Addison), 

OMITTANCE, s, (from omfV>) Forbear- 
ance ; in use (Shakspeare), 

OAlfltENBURG, a strong town of Germa- 
ny, in the electorate of Ments, seated cn the 
Othern, nine miks S.E. of Marpurg, and 45 
N*fi.ofFrancfort. Lomfl. 13E. Lat. 50. 30 N. 

^ OMMIRABIH, a river of Africa, which 
rises in Mount Atlas, separates the kingdom of 
Morocra from that of Fez, and entering the 
Atlantic, forms a capacious bay on the E. side 
of Azairior. 

OMNES. (Lat) All, or all together. A 
word aotnellmet used in the old music intead 
of tutti. See Tutti. 

OMNJFA'RlOtis.f. (omni/brittm, Latin.) 
Of all varieties or kinds (Philips). 

OMNI'PEROUS. a. (oemts and/ero, Lat.) 
All-bearing. 

OMNITICi a 


slave for the recovery of his srr^K's after the 
^ 0 0 
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tKiirdcr of £ar>lu3. Omphale soon restored her 
.«idve to liberty, and the hero became enamoured 
' ot' his mistress. The queen favoured his passion, 
and had a son by him. Hercules is represented 
by the poets as so desperately enamoured of the 
queen, that, to coiviliale her esteem, he spins 
by her side among her women, while she co- 
vers herself with tlie lion’s skin, and arms her- 
self with the club of the hero, and often strikes 
him with her sandals for the uncouth manner 
with which he holds the distaff, &c. Their 
fondness was mutual. 

OMPHALEA, in botany, a gpus of the 
class monoecia, order monadelphia. Male: 
calyx four-leaved ; curolless ; filament colum- 
nar, with the anthers inserted into it. Fe- 
male: calyx five-leaved; corolless; hiigina 
ihrce clefl; capsule fleslw, three-celled j nuts 
solitary. Four species, Jamaica shrubs. 

omphalocele. ; from o/a- 

twXft;, tlu! navel, and a tumour.) An 
umbilical hernia. See Hernia. 

OMPHALO’l-^IC. Ht (o|L49aXof and «x7txo;.) 
An optic glass that is convex on both sides, 
coninionl)' called a convex lens. 

OMSK, a town and fortress of Russia, in 
the government of Tobolsk, situate at the con- 
llucuce of the Om and Irtish, S 60 miles S-£. 
of Tobolsk. Lon. 74. 54 E. l^at. 55. 4 N. 

ON . prep^ iaettf Dutch ; an, German. ) 1 . 
It is put before the w*ord, which signifies that 
which is under, that by which any thing is 
supported, which any tHing strikes by falling, 
winch any thing cover?, or where any thing is 
fixed iMtUon). t?. It is pul before any thing 
that is the subject of action : ai work on a 
picture (Dryden), o. Noting addition or ac- 
cumulation: as, mischiffs on mischiefs (Dry,), 
4. Noting a state of progression : as, whither 
on thy way? {Dry den), 5. It sometimes 
notes elevation: on a hill, not in a valley 
{Dry den), 0. Noting approach or invasion : 
luxury came on {Dry den), 7. Noting dc- 
per.dance or reliance: as, on God's providence 
their hopes depend {Smalrid^e), 8. At, noting 
place: the house stands on the hand 

(Shakspeare), 9* It denotes the motive or 
occasion of any thing : on this provocation he 
grew angry {Jjryden), 10. It denotes the time 
at which anything happens: as, this happened 
on the first day, 11. Jt is put before the ob- 
ject of^mc pas.sion : have pity on him {Shak^ 
speare), 13. In forms of dennnciaiion it is 
put before the thing threatened : hence on thy 
life, 13. Noting imprecation: sorrow on you, 
14. Noting int'oeation : he called on God, 15. 
Noting stipulation ot condition ; live on any 
terms {Dry den), l6. Noting distinction or 

opposition : some were on one part, some on 
'V the other {Knolles). 17 . In many senses it is 
f%jK)re frtoucntly upon, 

. ad. 1 . Forwartl ; in succession {South), 
are in [>Y<)gression {Dasnet), 3'. In 

W|^ce 5 without ceasingv {Crashaw), 
roach, as, he is neHher nordfff that 

^ntiauo^With j.ue, 6. Upon 'te'^body^ as part 
To this' (be omecltu. (i. It notes ieacmition ta 
^ backwafd (Deniftefit). 


On. interject, A word of incitement or en* 
couragcmenl {Shnkspeare). 

ONANDAGO, a lake and river, in the 
stale of New York. The river flow! W, from 
the lake till it meets the Seneca, when its 
course turns N. to Oswego, where it enters 
I^ke Ontario. It is navigable for boats from 
its mouth to the head of the lake, except one 
fall which causes a portage of 30 yards. See 
Oneida. 

ONANIA, and Onanism, terms which 
some late empirics have framed to denote the 
crime of self-pollution, mentioned in scripture 
to have been practised by Onan, and punished 
in him with (leaih. Some take it for the same 
with what in other places of scripture, parti- 
cularly I^evit. chap. xx. is called, giving of seed 
to Moloch ; for which the punishment allotted 
is stoning to death. 

This is but ill warranted^ the ablest critics 
make them quite different things. Scldcn is 
ositlvc the .Tews, in iniitalion of their ncigh- 
ours, actually sacrificed their children to Mo- 
loch. Others fancy they only made them pass 
between two fires, in order to obtain the idol’s 
fa\»cnr and protection. 

ONCA and Once. See Felis. 

once. ad. (from one,) 1. One time 
{Bacon), 2. A single lime {Lockt). 3. The 
same time {Diyden), 4, At a point of time 
indivisible {Dry den), 5. One time, though 
no more {DryiUn), (), At the time immedi- 
ate {Athrbimj), 7. Formerly; at a former 
lime i Addison), 

ONCHIDIUM. Onch. In 2 oolog>^ a 
genus of the class vermes, order mollusca. 
Body oblong, creeping, ilal beneath ; mouth 
placed befoic ; feelers two, situate above the 
mouih ; arras two at the sides of the head ; vent 
behind and placed beneath. One species only, 
O. tyhoe. Lpi'.cr part of the body convex, 
ash-colour, and covered with irregular glandu- 
lar tubercles ; beneath ffut and smooth ; head 
yellowish, small and placed beneath, which 
when the animal is in motion is perpetually 
changing its form .and size, and drawn in when 
at rest : mouth placed lengthways, and con- 
tinually varying its shape from circular to 
linear ; feelers retractile, resembling those of 
• the slu^ and apparently tipt with eyes; arms 
dilatable, solid, compressed, and somewhat 
palmate when fully expanded. Inhabits Ben- 
gal, on the leaves of the typha elephantina; 
about an inch long and three quarters of an 
inch broad, but linear and longer when creep- 
ing. Ill appearance it very much resembles 
a slog, but differs principally in wanting the 
shield^ and lateral pore, and in being furnished 
with M vent behind . 

OKPEGGlARE, or Okobggiare la 
MAKO. fltRlO lu music, an expression sig- 
nifying that the hand, when raisM in beating 
time,^ is to be waved, in the air, by way of 
markiiw the last part of the measure. 

0N£. a, (an, cene, Saxony een, Dutch.) 

Le^jhau two; single; denoted by an unit 
,iRMgh)v s. Indefinhdy, apy; some one 
iShokspeare), 3. Different j diverse; opposed 
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to anifther (Shakspeare)^ 4. One of two : op- 
posed to the other (Smafridge). 5. Not many 5 
the same (^Pearson), o. Particularly one 
(Spenxer). 7. Some future (Dm-rVA 

One. s, 1. A single person {Hooker). S. A 
single mass or aggregate {Ulackmore). 3. The 
first hour {Shakspeare). 4. The same thing 
iLocke), 0. A |>erson, indefinitely 

6. A person, by way of eminence iShahspecre). 

7. A distinefor paiticiilar person (/iuron). 8. 

Persons united {Shahpeare). 9. C'oncord; 
agreement; one mind {Tillotson) 10. Any 
person; any man indefinitely II. 

A person of particular character {Shakspeare). 
12. One has sometimes a plural, when it stands 
for ))ersons indefinitely: us, the great owct, of 
the world (Glanvitle). 

ONh: C;ii:LLEO CAPSULH. In botany, 
unilocular. As in prirntila, tricntalis, &c. 

ONEKHl''0\V,or.eof theSandwicIi islands, 
in the N. Pacific Ocean, fixe leagues VV, of 
A tool. Its eastern coast is high, and rises 
abruptly from the sea, but the other parts con- 
sist (if low ground, except a round Dlufi* head 
on the S.E. point, it produces plenty of 
yams, and of the sweet root called tec. Lon. 
Kit, 0 VV. Lat. 21. 50 N. 

O'NG-EYEO, tf. {one and eye.) Having 
only one eye {Dry den) n 

ONP-PLOWKREl) GLUMK. Gluma 
unifiora. Including one flower only. A one- 
ilowered peduncle. Pcduuculus uniflonis; 
sustaining one flower. 

ON EG, a town of Russia, in the govern- 
ment of Archangel, situate on the Onega, near 
the White Sea, bO miles S.S. W. of Archangel. 
Lon. 37. 24 E. Lat, G3. 35 N. 

ONEGA. a river and lake of Russia, in the 
government of Olonetz, It is 100 miles long 
and 40 broad, and has u coniniuniralion witli 
lake Ladoga, and consequently with Peters- 
burg. 'Fhc river gives its name to a country 
full of woods, and fails into the White Sea. 

ONEGl.IA, a principality of Italy, sur- 
rounded by the territory of (ienoa, but subject 
to the king of Sardinia. It abounds in oiivc- 
trecs, fruits, and wine. 

One GLIA, a seaport of Italy, in a principa- 
lity of the same name. Sardinia, as well as the 

rovince, abounds in olivc-trees,fruits,and xvine. 

t lias been often taken, being an open place ; the 
last time by the French, in (794. It is seated 
on a small river, 30 miles S.E. of Cogni, and 
50 W. by S. of Genoa. Lon. 7* 51 E. Lat. 
43. 58 fv 

ONElbA, ofOnondago, a lake of N. 
America, in the atate of New York. It is 20 
miles W. of Fort Stanwix, and extends west- 
ward about 25 miles, where its outlet, the 
Onondago river, runs into Lake Outaria, at 
Osweoor At the £. exlremuy of the lake is 
Woocf Creak, on the banks of which live a tribe 
of Indians, called Oiieidas; and the Oiian- 
dagos, another tribe, occupy, the country S. of 
the lake and river. 

ONELROCRFTICAL. a. Gr#) 

Interprotative of drmna {Addpi»ny. 


ONI 

ONEIHOORI'TIC. $• Greek.) 

An interpreter of drciuns ( 

ON EJROI }YN 1 A. {wtifutvytn ; fjom 4V»p0v, a 
dream, and oSuyn, anxiety •) Disturbed imagina- 
tion during ske^p. A genus of disease in the 
class neuroses, and order vesaniac of Cullen, con- 
taining two spcci(*s: 1. Onoircrlyniii activn, 
walking in the sleep. 2. Oneirodj nia gravans, 
incubus or night-mare. See Nig i\t-m are. 

ONE- LEAFED CALYX. Munophyllus. 
All of one piece. 

ONENESS. $. (from one.) Unity; the qua- 
lity of bcinvone {Unmmo^ d). 

ONE- PliTALLED COllOL. Monope- 
iala. All of one piece. 

ON E-R AN KLd, in botony. Sec Secu n- 

DINE. 

O'NhUlAUY. a. (oweranws, Lat.) Fitted for 
carriage or burdens; comprising a burden. 

To O'NEZRATE. w. a, {onero, Latin.) To 
load ; to burden. 

ONERA'llON. s, (from onrrafe.) The 
act of loading. 

O'NEROUS. a. {onereu^v, Fr. onfrostts^ 
I.at.) Burriensoinc ; oppressive {/1t/lijfe). 

ONE-SEEDED IJERRY. bee Mono- 

8PBUMOU8. 

ONESIDED. Unilateralis. Applied to a 
raceme which has all the liov/ers inserted on 
one side. 

ONE-VALVED. Univalvis; In botany, 
applied to the glume in some grasses; to "a 
spathc opening on one-side; to a peilcarp 
which has the outer shell undivided. 

ONGAR, or Chifping On( 5 ar, a town 
in Essex, with a market on Saturday, 12 miles 
W. of Chelmsford, and 31 E N.E. of I^ii- 
don. Lon. 0. 16 E. Lat. 51. 43 N. 

ONGLEE, or Oncle, is u*e(l by the , 
French heraUls to denote the talons or claws of 
beasts or birds, when of colours difl'f^rtMit from 
the body 

ONGLEUR. The name formerly given to 
peVforiners on the lyre, cithani harp, lute, and 
guitar. Supposed to be derived Iroin the 
French word ottgle, a nail, becau'-e Iiukc iii- 
strumenU have always been played witii the 
nails and ends of the fingers. 

ONGOLE, a town of Hindosi.'in, in the 
Carnatic, seated on a river, not far from its 
entrance into the bay of Beng.d, 150 miles N. 
by W.of Midras. Lon. 79- 50 E. Lat. 15.30N. 

ON ION, in botany See A LLIUM. 

Onion (Sea) . Sec Sc y l l a. 

Onion TREE. See Allium. 

ON ISC US, in zoology, a genu** of the class 
insecta, order aptera. .favv truncate, denticu- 
late; lip bifid; antennas setaceous, from two 
to fpur; body oval, consi.^ting (^f al»out four- 
teen transverse segments; legs fourtreii. Forty- 
three species ; divided into the following 
sections. 

A. feclerless; antenna? often four, sessile ; 
coinjirisirg the trilje cymolhori of Fa- 
bricius, and coutainiiig thirty-eight spe- 
cies, oL which ten are common to ouc 
owuQouutiy. 

' G02 
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B. feelers unequal, the hind-ones lonzer ; nation. Fur its medical properties, sec Mil1e« 
antennas filiform. Thfee species, of which pedes ; as also Nat. Hist. PI. CLXIII. 
two are common to our own country. ONKELOS, surnamed the Proselyte, a fa- 

Of these insects some,' however, are aquatic, mnu$ rabbi of the first century, and the. author 
others terrestrial : but all feed both on animal of the Chaldee Targuin on the Pentateuch 
and ve^table matter, and cast their skin. We He flourished in the time of Jesus Chri<«t, ac- 
have aim observed, already, that in the system cording to the Jewish writers ; who ali agree 
of Cuvier and Latreille, the whole genus is that he was, at least in some part of [\\a life, 
removed from its present arrangement, audio- contemporary with Jonathan utn,\Jazif l, au- 
gether with the cancer and monoculus genera, ihor of the second Targum upon the prophets, 
constitutes a new order of animals under the Dean Pridcaux thinks he was the elder of the 
term Crustacea, which see, as also the two, for several rcaiOns : the eliirf ^ f li i? 
article Zoology. the purity of the style i:i his Taiguni, tiierciii 

The sea oniscl arc larger than those of the coming nearest to ihat |'.:ut of l and 

fresh water, having ten instead of seven seg- Fzra which is in Chaldee, a:.d h ih? truest 
ments. llieir motions in the water are rapid ; standard of that language, and coo:>c,i;iontly is 
for besides the feet, they are assisted by lateral the most ancient ; since that languafj.e, as well 
threads, which push them forward like the as others, was in .*1 con.->tant flux, and conti- 
oars of a boat. Among them, copulation en- nued deviating in every ugc from the original : 
dures for several days j when the male seizes nor does there seem to he any reason why .lo- 
his female with his two fore feet, and drags her nathan Ben Llzziel, when he undertook his 
along with him wherever he directs his course; Targiim, should pass over the law, and begin 
and nothing can induce him to leave his fe- witjfi the prophets, but that he found Onkelos 
male till this faction is discharged. A few had done this work before him, and with a 
days after impregnation, the female discovers a success which he could not exceed, 
distended Miy ; on the seventh, the young is- Azaries, the author of a book entitled Meor 
sue alive from the womb, and swim around £naim, or the Light of the lives, tells us, 
with vigour and alertness. The sea onisci are that Onkelos was a proselyte in the time 
supposed to be viviparous; those of the land of Hillel and Sainnai, and lived to see Jo- 
oviparous : the former are generally of a pale nathan Ben Uzziel one of the prime scholars 
red colour for some time after being excluded of Hillel. These three doctors flourished 12 
from the shell. years before Christ, according to the chrono- 

The following are those chiefly worthy of logy of Gauz; who adds, that Onkelos was 
notice: contemporary with Gamaliel the elder, St. 

1. O. aquaticus. Tail rounded, with forked Paul’s master, who was the grandson of Hillel, 
^dcs ; antennas four. Inhabits England and who lived twenty-eight years after Christ, and 
j^rope, generally in stagnant waters ; of the did not die till eighteen years before the de- 
general size and colour of the common wood- struction of Jerusalem. However, the same 
muse, hut longer, and with longer limbs. The Gauz, by his calculation, places Onkelos lOO 
young are pmuced alive, and are contained iu years after Christ ; and to adjust his opinion 
a six-cleft tbUicle. with that of Azaries, extends the life of On- 

O. entomon. Abdomen naked beneath; kelostoa great length. The Talmudists tell 
.tail oblong, acute. Tlie largest insect of the us that he assisted at the funeral of Gamaliel, 
, genus, measuring two inches in length; and in and was at a prodigious ex pence to make it 
Its general form resembling the woodloui^e. A most magnificent. IJean Prideanx observes, 
jnative of the British and European seas, found that the Targum of Onkelos is rather a version 
about rocks: it preys on small fishes; and than a paraphrase; since it renders the He- 
will live for several days' in fresh water. brew text word for word, and for the most ixirt 

3^0. asdlus. Woodlouse. This and th^ accurately and exactly, and is by niuch the best 
ensuing belong to section B in the genflr of all this soit : and therefore it has always 
before us. The tail is obtuse, with two sim- been held in esteem among the Jews, niuch 
pie styles ; length rather more than half an above all the other Targums ; and being set 
inch, colour livid brown ; preys on minuter to the same musical notes wih ilie Hebrew 
insects : infests England and Europe generally text, it is thereby made capable of being read 
in walls, rotten wood, and under stones. The in the same tone with it in their public assem- 
young are contained in a foiir-valvcd follicle, blies. 

under the abdomen of the mother. ONTEOTOMY, in surgery, the opening 

4. O. armadillo. Millepede, or medical of a tumour, 
woodlouse. Body grey-brown ; tail obtuse, C^NLY; a. (from one, onely^ or onelike*) 
entire ; segments of the body ten, the edges of 1. Stn^e ; one ^and no more 2. 

which are white : size somewhat longer than This and no other (Locke). 3. 'rhis above 
that of the preceding, of a much darkercolour, all other : as, he is ike only matifor music. 
aodiOiore polished surface ; found }n similar Only.' ad. ]. Simply; singly: merely, 
situaliom: wbensnddenlydisturbed or handled bard/ (2¥//.), 2, So aucl no otherwise (6fe- 
jrolla itsdf up into a comid^y globular fbrm, nesis). 3. Singly without more : as, only 2'e- 
in the manner of the very curious quadruped ' goUen. 

named whence iis specific' denpmi- ONOCLEA, in botany, a genus of the 
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class cryptofl^amia, order Alices, Friictificatina ny, a genus of the class syngenesiat order poly- 
crnwdeiJ, occupying the whole back of the di- gamia sequalis. Ueceptacle cellular, somewhat 
visions of a separate frond ; involucre from the chaffy ; down capillary ; c^x swelling, imbri- 
incmbraiMceous revolute margin of the frond, cate, with pungent scales. Ten species ; for the 
generally lareraied, opening towards the rib. most part natives of the south of Europe ; but 
Five species ; all foreign ferns. piie, O. acanthium, of our own country, 

O'JSiOMxVNCY. 5. (ovofxaand /jMyrtia,) Di- found in onr wastes, and known in the phar* 
vination by a name {Camden), macopceias by the name of Carduus to- 

ONOMA^N I'ICaI. a, (woiJLet and mentosijs, which article see for its medical 

Prediciins; by iiiimes {Ctmdcn), virtues. 

ONOMATOPCElA (formed from oyo^, ONORE, a seaport of Canara, on the coast 
name, and vnu*, Ango, 1 feign), in grammar of Malabar, 110 miles N.N.W. of Mangalore, 
and rhetoric, a tignre of speech, whereby Lon. 74. 45 E. Lat. 14. 20 N. 
nauicb and words arc formed, to the lesem- ONOSER IS, in botany, a genus of the clast 

blauce of the sound made by the thing signi- syngenesia, order polygamia acqualis. Re- 
lied. cepiacle nearly, naked ; down simple ; 4hlyx 

Thus is the word Irique-trac formed from imbricate; corol radiate; coroHets of the ray 
the noibc made by moving the men at this tliree-toothed. Two species, described by Dr. 
game : and from tne same source arise the buz Smith under the name of atrachylis. Of these 
of bees, the grunting of hogs, the cackling of one is a native of New Granada, the other of 
hens, the snoring of people asleep, the clash- Mexico. 

inp of arms, ike. ONOSMA. In botany, a genus of the class 

The surest etymologies arc those deduced pentandria, order monogynia. Corol cam- 
from the onomatopoeia. panulate, with the throat ()crvk>us ; seeds four, 

ONONIS. Rest-harrow In botany, a genus stigma obtuse. Eight species — chiefly natives 
of the class diadelphia, order decandria. Calyx of Siberia and the ^ast. 
five-parted without linear divisions ; banner ONRIJST, a small island at the mouth of 
i^triate; Icguine turgid, sessile; iilamciUs in the harbour of Batavia, where the DuU'h build 
one undivided set. Sixty-eight species ; of and careen their ships. 

which some have sessile flowers; others O'NSKF. #. {on and sp.t,) I. Attack; 
flowers on awned peduncles; and others arc storm; assault; first brunt {Addison), 3. 
of uncertain division ; these last are all Cape Something added or re/ on by w^ay of ornamen- 
plants. The greater number of every subcii- tal appendage {Shakspeare), 
vision indeed are Cape plants; the rest, for the To (Fnset. v. a, (from the noun.) To set 
most part, indigenous to the south of Europe, uj^on ; to begin : not used (Carein). 
or to A.sia : two, O. spinosa, .and O. nepetis, O^NSLAuGITr. r. {on and siay,) Attack; 
common to our own country; the first to our storm ; onset : not in use {Hwlibras), 
barren fields, the second to our sea-coasts. The ONTARIO, a lake of North Americ.% 
following are the species chiefly cultivated. situate between 7 1 and 74^ W. Ion. and 41 
1.0. natrix. . Yellow-flowered shrubby and 45** N. lat. On its S.W. part it receives 
ren-harrow. A very strong smelling plant, the waters of Lake Erie (by means of the river 
with a resinous o<1our, and not very clammy : Niagara), and near the S.E. the Onondiigo ri- 
loaves oval, flattisb, serrate only at the to(t, ver; and on the N.E. its waters enter the river 
not fleshy ; |)eduncle the length of the awn ; Iroquois. It is 6<X) miles in circumference, 
root large, wrinkled ; stem more or less up- and abounds with fish of an excellent flavour, 
right, commonly a foot high ; leaflets oblong, among whicli arc the Oswego bass, weighing 
toothed at the end, villose ; flowers yellow, three or four pounds. 

large, solitary, peduncled ; legume oblong and ONTO'LOGIST. t. (from ontology) One 
villose. A native Of the south of France. who considers the affections of being in gene- 
S. O. nidentator. Three-tooth-leaved res^.ral ; a metaphysician, 
harrow. Erect shrubby stalks, a foot an^jp^ ONTO'LOuY. s. («v1» and xoyof.r The 
half high; IcaflH^arrow, thick, fleshy on science of the affections of being in general; 
.short petioles; flowers at the end of the metaphysics {WdtU). 

branches in-loose panicles of a fine purple co- ONUPHR1US (Panvinius), an Aunstine 
lour, appearing in June; seeds ripening in monk of Verona, who continued the lives of 
September* Spain ami Portugal. the popes, begun by Platina. He ^Ifiished 

3. O. frulicosa. Shrubby rest-harrow. A other works, and was so skilled in bistori^l 
beautiful low shrub, rising with slender branch- knowledge that he was called the fadier of his- 
ing stalks, two feet high ; flowers pirate, ap- tory. He died at Palermo, in 1568, aged only 
pearingin May and June. South of France. . ihiny-ninc. 

4. O. rotuudifolia. Round-leaved rest- CNWARD* ad, (ont>peaflt, Saxon.) I. 
harrow. Stem round, striated, rather villose. Forward; progressively (Pape). 8. In a state 
a foot and half high; flowcia at the end of the of advancea pr^esston {Sidney), 3. Some- 
branches, in bunches, and perioled, of a pMuirple what further {MiUon). 

colour, appearing in May and June* Switxer- ONYCHIA, (from ov«|, the nail.) A whit- 
land. low, or paronyd^ on the side of the finger 

These may all be increased by seeds, eut* uail. ^ 

4ings, and slips- ONYCOMANCY, or, as some write it, 

ONOPOAOON. Cotton-thistle. InboU- OwyMAiiCY;akiiidofdivinationbynicansof 
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tlie nails of the fiiip;ers. The word is formed cept sewing needles, their own being formed 
from the Greek ovyf , noil, and ixnvnet, divina- of bone. With ihe\e they sew their canoes^ 
rioii. The ancient practice was to rub the nails and m.ike their clothes, and also work very 
of .) youth with oil and soot, or wax ; and to ciirintis embroidery, 'fhey use, instead cf 
hold up the nails thus smeared against the sun. thread, itic fibres of plants, which they split to 
Upon them were supposed to appear figures or the thick.uess required. All sewing is perform* 
chill uciers, which showed the tiling required. . ed by the females, who are shoeuialiers, tailors, 
ONYX, in mineralogy, a species of chalcc- and boat-builders. They miinidaciiue mats, 
dony. See Cu ALCEDOvius. and b.i-'kels of grass, which arc both strung 

Okyx. (ow|). Unguis. In surgery, an and beautiful. There im, indeed, a neatness 
abscess, or collection of pus between the la- and |}crfcclion in most of their works, that 
tncila of the cornea; so called from its resem- shews they arc deficient neither in ingenuity 
blduce to the stone called onyx. The dingnos- nor perseverance. Lon. 10*6. 0 W. Lat. 53. 
tic t»igus are, a white spot or s|)eck, prominent, 5 N. 

softapnd fiueiuaiiug The species are : 1. Ab- OOSTBOHCH, a town and fort of Dutch 
sceSussuperficialU, ^irhingfroin infiammation, FUnders, in the isle of Cadsiiud, four miles 
not dangerous, tor it vanishes when the infla III- N.)*'. of Sluys. Lon. 3. 'JQ E. Lat. 51. 
inalion 15 rcsohed by the use of astringent col- 25? N. 

lyria, 2. Abscesuis jirofundus, or a deep ab- OOTATORE, a town of the peninsula of 
sccss, which is deeper seated between the la- HindusUin, in the Carnatic, 22 miles N W. of 
nielKc of the cornea, sometimes breaking in- Tanjure, and 80 S.W, of Pondicherry. Lon. 
tcrnally, aiid forming an hypopiuin : when it 7*^. 57 K. 11. 2 N. 

opens externally it leaves a fistula Ujion the OO/E. .v. (eauji't waters, French.) 1. Soft 
cornea; whenever the pus is exsiccated, there innd; mire at the hotium of wiin.-r; slime 
remains a loucoina. iCanw), 2. Soft (low; ^pritlg {Prim), 3. 

OQOEADUllGAM, a town of the penin- 'Ihc liunor of a tauiuT's vat. 
suV of iiindn*»ta^n, which gi%es name to a f k>ze. t*. «. Ori'iii ihc noun.) To flow 

S asw in the Mysore country. It is 31 miles bysti.dih; to run gently Cfhomson), 

.35. of Bangalore, and 73 S. of Seringnpa- OO/A', o. (fruui ooze,) i\iiry; muddy; 
tarn. slim) {Popey, 

OODOOANULLAH, a town of Hindus- To UPA'CATK. t>. «. {opneo, Laiin,) To 
tan Prom'r, in Bengal, seated on the V/. bank shade; locUmd; to ()arke!i {Hoijfe), 
of the Ganges, at tlie foot <,f a chuin 6f hihs. OPA'CITY. s. {opaiite, Fr. oparifns, Lat.) 
The situation is esteemed unhealthy, on ac- Cloudiness; want of iransinrcticy {Ncution). 
count of the forests in its \icinity. It was the Opacity, in philosopny, a quality of bo- 
acat of the gfjvernnient of Bengal, under sultan dies which renoers ilieni impervious to the 
Siijah, till he fell in the coiiu-st for empire rays of light. It has been supposed that opacity 
with his brother Aniuiigzebe. '11, e nrunber- consists in this, that the |)ort‘S of the body are 
less ruins here, and in ilie neighbourhood, af- not all straizht. This docliinc, howrver, is 
ford a proof uf his magnificence; and there deficient: fur though to ha\c a body transpa* 
still remains a part of the p'\i<ice, which, in rent, its pores must be str -ight, or rather 0|K*n 
bis lime, was nearly destroyed iiy fire. Here every way; yet it is inconceivable how it 
is an elcg.int bridge over the Cfiinge^, built by should happen, that iioi only gluss and dfi- 
the same prince, fttfiious for the victory g^iued moiuis, but even w'ater, whose parts are-^D 
over Meer Cossim, ill by major Adams, very moveable, should have all their jpfftis 

Oodooanullah is 82 miles N. by W, of Moor- ojien and pervious every way ; while the ^nest 
abeclabad. Lon. 87- 55 E. Lai. 2+. 58 N. paper, or the thinnest gold leaf, should exclCide 
OOLITE, in mineralogy. See Marmor. the light for want of such pures. 
OONALAoHKA, one of the islands of the^ So that another cause of opacify '.must be 
Northern Archipelago, visited by captain Cook||||bught for. Now all bodies have va^y more 
in his last voyage. J1ie natives appeared to b^l^ires or vacuities than ai^necessary for'^an in. 
very peaceable, having been much rcstrAicd finite number of rays IP pa?8 freely through 
by the Russians, who now keep them in a them in right lines, without strildng on any of 
state of subjection. As the iiikiiid furnishes the parts themselves. For since water is nine- 
them with subsistence, so it docs, in some teen limes lighter or rarer than gold; and yet 
measuie, with clothing, which is chiefly com- gedd itself is so very rare that magnetic cflluvia 
posed of ski us. The upper garment, which jiass frcelv through it, without any o^qxisi lion, 
IS made like a wag/’ionef’s frock, reaches down and qoiefesilvet is readily received wltbich its 
to the knees Besides this, they wear a waist- pores, and even water itself by compression, it 
«oat or two, a pair of breeches, a fur cop, and must have more pores than solid parte; conse- 
.a pair of boots, the legs of which are formed quenily water must have at least forty times as 
' of some kind of strong gut ; but the soles and much Vacuity as solidity. The cause, therefore, 
vpper leather are of Russia leather. Fhh and why some bodies arc opaque, does not consist in 
other ^ea animals, birds, roots, berries-, and the want ofrectilinear pores, pervious every way, 
iCveQM*wced, compose their footl. They dnr but either in the unequal density of the parts, 
.nuaii titles of fish during th|i^ummer> which or in the magnitude of the pores, atid to their 
4ney W up in small huts for their use in win- being, either empty, or filled' with a different 
4;er. * Xhf^ did not appear to be very desirous matter ; by means of which the rays of lisht 
^ XP want .any other lastiunieiit jex* in their ^age are ariested I7 iiiaujqaeiabla 
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refraclLOos and reflections, till at length falling 
on some solid part, they become quite extinct, 
and arc utterly absorbs. Hence cork, paper, 
wood, &CC. are opaque ; while glass, diamonds, 
&c. are pellucid. For in the confines or join- 
Jiig of parts alike in density, such us those of 
glass, watcr^ diamonds, &c. among themselves, 
no refraction or reflection lakes place, because 
of the equal attraction every way, so that .such 
of the rays of light as enter the first surface 
pass straight through the l>ody, excepting such 
as arc lost and absorbed, by striking on solid 
parts : but in the bordering parts of unequal 
<lensity, such as those of v/ood and paper, both 
with legarcl to themselves, and witti regard to 
the air, or empty space in their larger pores, the 
attraction being unequal, the reflections and 
refractions will be very great; and thus the 
rays will not be able to pass througli such bo- 
dies, being continually driven about till they 
become extinct. 

That this interruption nr discontinui^ of 
parts is the chief cause of opacity, sir Isaac 
Kewton argues, appears from hence, that all 
opaque bodies immediately begin to be trans- 
parent, when their pores become filled with a 
substance of nearly equal density with their 
parts. Thus, paper dipped in water or oil, 
some stones steeped in water, linen cloth dip- 
ped in oil or vinegar, &c- become more trans- 
parent than before. 

OPACOUS. ' Sec OpAqtiE. 

OPAH, in ichthyology. Sec Zeus. 

OPAL. Sec Opalus. 

OPALIA, in antiquity, feasts celebrated at 
Rome in .honour of the goddess Ops, on the 
14ih of the calends of January. 

OPALUS, Opal. In mineralogy, a genus 
of the class earths, order argillaceous. Con- 
sisting of alumina, the greater proportion of 
^iilica^^'ith a little oxyd of iroii, and generally 
some carbonat of magnesia and carbonat of 
lime; hardish, shiniiitr, hardly ever opakc, of 
a conchoidal texture, light, breal'.ing into inde- 
terminate fragments, parasitical, generally of a 
common form, easily cracking into clefts ; 
melting with the greatest diiliciiUy. Seven 
species. 

1. O. hydrophanus. Hydrophane. Oculus 
mundi, achates, agate. Somewhat opake, .|||||t 
coming transparent, and changing its colouim 
liquids, adhering td the tongue. Found in the 
Feme Islands, Iceland, Britanny, Hungary, 
Silesia and^Gernmny, generally accompanying 
other sumes of the genus, or in the state of in- 
crustation in contact with opal, chalcedony, 
prase, chrysoprase, serpentine, granite, ne- 
phrite, jasper, porphyry, and inourated clay ; 
colour white, red, yellow, or green ; becomes 
j^rodually transparent when soaked in water bv 
imbibing the fluicT; and is sometimes, thougn 
rarely, (bmid in the form of a three-sided pyra- 
mid contains 

Siiex - • - g3 

•Alumina - 2 

Water, hydrogen, and air 6 
Sknuetimes a uttle iioii 0 

100 ffrim. 


Sw O. piceus. Pitchstone. Of a waxy 
lustre, and imperfectly conchoidal texture. 
Found in amorphous masses of various size, in 
France, Germany, Saxony, and various parts 
of Europe, and in New Spain; colour greyish^^ 
black, greenish-brown, bluish-grey, Icck or 
olive-green, red or yellowish ; transparent, semi- 
transparent or opake, frequently presenting 
large or sin;ill-graincd disiinct concretions ; 
lustre a liitlc greasy ; specific gravity from 
2,314 to 2,()43 : contains 

Sile.x - - 73,00 

Alumina - - 14,:>0 

Lime - - 1 ,00 

Oxyd of iron - 1,00 

Oxvd of manganese 0, 10 * 

.S^>ffa - - I,/** 

Water - - 8,(i5 


100 Klaproth, 

3. O. ligneus. Lignlform opal ; wofMitjpal. 
Nea:ly opake, breaking lungitudinally inU'i 
fibrous frcictiircs, spontaneous, falling iritocriis- 
tosc fragments. Found in llunt^iry, in largo 
masses, which have the form of wood, of ii 
milk-reddish, or yellowish -white, brown or 
hyacinth colour ; has a shininj' surlaoc, and 
is generally semitransparent on the edges ; frac- 
ture, when broken transversely, concltoidat, 
when broken lv>ngitndinally e.xlii biting the 
texture of wood: is very brittle, and, considered 
as fragments of vv'ood, impregnated with semi- 
opal. 

4. O. ccrcus. Semitransparent, light ; of a 
perfectly concnoidal texture. Found m Poland 
and ilungiiry, in rounded fragments, and ofleti 
iiubedxled in jasper and indurated cluy; colour 
sometimes wa^cn, sometimes honey-yellow, 
frequently verging to brown; brittle, shining 
very much internally, and breaks into acute and 
often nearly discoid fragments 

.5. O. semiopal. Semiopal. Mcniiites, 
Hall. Opal,. Schnieisser. Hard, li;^luisb, easily 
breaking into acute fragments. Found' in Po- 
land, iiohemia, Hungary, Austrii, Saxony, 
and Germany ; colour various, shades of whiic« 
grey, yellow, red, brown, often mixed to- 
gether; diaphonous, or opake, rarely transpa- 
rent ; texture more or less perfectly concha- 
ceous ; lustre more or less glassy ; is very brittle, 
“ i Sometimes adheres to the tongue : specific 
ity 2,540 : contains 

Silica - 85,5 

Oxyd of iron - 0,6 

Water - 11,0 

Alumina - 1,0 

Lime - * 2,0 
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6.0. vulgaris. Common opal. Vulgar opal. 
Nearly pellucid agate. Reflecting a dificrent 
colour according to its position as to the lislir, 
hardish, lightish, dlapUonous, breaking into 
rather obtuse fragments. Found in Poland, 
Silesia, Saxony, Hungary, and Gcrmaiiy, usu- 
ally IintMuldedUin other stones, of a common 
form, rarely kidney-form, or botryoidal, shining 
a little internally, generally snbopake; colour 
white# yellow, i:cd, green, of various mixiatcs^ 
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sonictitnes inclosing a drop of water; reflects 
a sin|;lc colour when held between the eye and 
the light, often cracks, and becomes deoom- 
pofiefi by exposure to the atmosphere. 

.?• O.ncbilis. Real opal. Nobleopal. Edler 
opal, Vyerner. Semitransparent, shining very 
much inlcrnully> light, hardish, reflecting \ an- 
ous bright colours according to its position as to 
light ; break i ng into acute fragments. Found at 
the foot of the Carpathian mountains and in 
iingary, iu solid pieces, aiulsomeiiiiies incorpo- 
rated in other stones ; colour various, the while 
often reflecting a yellowish, greenish, or reddish 
clfiilgeiicc resembling a flame, when placed be- 
tween the eye and light, the yellow a fiery hue, 
and the green a purple, red, or ye I low' ; when 
heated it becomes opuko, and is sometimes de- 
composed by ex|>osure to the atuiospheie: spe- 
cific gravity 2. <4 : contains 

Silica - - 90 

Wilier - - 10 
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OPA'QUE. a. Copaevst Latin.) Dark ; not 
transparent; cloudy [^Mi/ton). 

OPATRCJM. In zoology, agenus of the class 
insecta, order coleoptera. Aiiteiinus mouiliform, 
thicker towards the tip ; head proiecting from 
a cavity in the thorax ; thorax a little flattened, 
margined ; shells immarginate, longer than the 
abdomen. Twenty-eight species, scattered over 
the globe ; of which one only, O. sabiilosum. 
brown, having shells with three indented raised 
lines, is indigenous to our own country ; and 
found on sand. This soecies is also common 
to Europe at large and to America. 

2b OPE. To O'pEN. V. (open, Saxon ; 
op, Islandick ; orm, Greek, a hole.) 1. To un- 
close ; to unlock ; the contrary to shut {MiUon, 
Brown), Sf. To show ; to discover {Ahbot), 
3. To divide; to bre.ik {Addison), 4, To ex- 
plain; to disclose {Collier), 5, To begin 
{Druden), 

To Ope. To O'pen , v,n, 1 . To unclose it- 
self; not to remain shut {Dryden), S. To 
bark. A term of hunting {Dryden). 

Ope. O'PENr. a. 1. Unclosed; not shut 
{Cleaveiand), 9. Plain; apparent; evident 
(Danici). 3. Not wearing disguise; clear; 
artless; sincere {Addison). 4. Not clouded; 
clear {Pope). 5. Not hidden; cxposedM^^ 
view ( Locke), 6, Not precluded ; not restrainRI 
{Acts). 7- Not cloudy*; not gloomy (Racon). 
8. Uncovered (Dryden). 9. Exposed ; with- 
out defence . 10. Attcuiivc ( Psalms). 

Open, In music, an epithet applied to 
the string of a violin, guitar, &c. w'heii not 
compressed wiili the finger: i. e. when U pro- 
duces the very note to which it fs tuned. The 
note 50 produced is called an cpeii note. 

01PENER. s, (from open.) I. One that 
opens ; one that unlocks ; one that uncloses 
{MiUon). 2 Explainer; interpreter 
3. That which separates ; disuniter (Rc/v/O* 
OPJENlffVRD- a. (open aild eye.) Vigi- 
lant; watchful (iS/i<iArfpeflrc), 
OPENft.VNDED. a. {open and hand)* 
Geaeronsj liberal {Rowe)» 
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OPENHEA'RTED. o. {open and heari,) 
Generous; candid; not meanly subtile (OrveimV 
OPENHEA'RTEDNESS. s. Liberality; 
frankness; munificence; generosity. 

OPENING. «. (from open.) 1. AMrtiire; 
breach ( fVoodwardV S. Disicovery ata distance; 
faint knowledge ; dawn {South). 

OTENI..Y. ad, (from open.) 1. Publicly; 
not secretly; in sight {Hooker). 2. Plainly; 
apparently; evidently; without disguise {Dry,)m 
OPENMOUTHEO. a. {oped nnH mouth.) 
Greedy; ravenous; clamorous; vociferous 
{B Estrange). 

OPENNESS, f. (fromopenO 1. Plainness; 
clearness; freedom from obscurity or ainbi- 

C {Shakspcare), 2. Plainness; freedom 
disguise {Felton). 

OPERA, a musical drama, consisting of airs, 
recitatives, chorusses, &c. enriched with mag* 
iiiflcent scenery, machinery, and other decora- 
tions, and representing some passionate action. 
Respecting ine origin of the opera, writers are 
much divuled. Some say that we owe its in- 
vention to the Venetians, from whom it passed 
to the French, and afterwards from France to 
England. Father Meiicstrier informs iis^ that it 
sprung out of the remaius of the dramatic 
music formerly used in the church, and that 
the Italians first brought it upon the stage about 
the yi^ar 1480. Rut, notwithstanding Uicse as>« 
sertions, it is much insisted on that the Opera 
was invented by Ottavio Rinucinni, a native of 
Florence, about the year I60O; an opinion 
strongly countenanced liy the author's dedica- 
tion of his Eurydice to Marv de Medicis, con- 
sort of Henry the Fourth of Francs ; in which 
be says, he had written it ** merely to make a 
trial of the power of vocal music in that form.'* 
The structure of the opcratical drama was, 
however, very diflerent at that early period 
from that representation which now bears the 
same denomination. No accompaniment of a 
whole orchestra was then required. The airs ' 
performed by the several sinwrs were sustained 
by instruments of various kinds, assigned to each 
character respectively in the dramatis personae, 
the nainesof which' we And placed aj^inst those 
of the characters in tlic printed copies, and the 
whole was much less regular and dramatic 
titen at present. 'At the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, an opera was established * 
at Venice, u])0ii the model of which one was 
also iustituteil at Paris about the year l66tl. 
Soon after this time, a tasfe for this species of 
drama took place in Lomloii, and old plays 
were wrought into the form of operas^ and re- 
presented at the theatse in Lincoln's-inn-fields, 
Other imperfect Imitations of the Italian opera 
took place from time to time, in all which the 
words were Englisfa though- the music was* 
Italian. At length a regular Italtan opera was 
established at the theatre in the Haymarket, 
under ther ^nomination of the Royal Academy' - 
of Music, which, after a continuance of 'Dine 
years, broke up. The opera was; liovSeVer, 
afterwards' resumed, and has maintained itself: 
as an elegant and fascinatiitt sp^ilte of enteN 
tainment id all the loven of fine dancipg and^ 
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taLqoi6it€’invsic. And the English opera, which 
owea its existence to that of the Italians, has 
long proved an attractive vehicle of huinoni 
ana sentiment, and served to display to great 
advantage the ulents of our best composers and 
vocal perforiners. 

In questions respecting the fine arts there is 
no appeal from the general taste ; and there- 
fore, as the French oi)era, which is in the lan- 
guage of the country where it is acted, has al- 
ways iK'cn admired by persons of liberal edoca- 
tioii, it doubtless has merit considered as a 
drama ; but how the'dranias of this kind which 
are composed in Italian should find admirers in 
Englancl, among persons who understand not a 
word of the language, is to us a matter of as- 
tonishment. The music of them may deserve 
and command the admiration of every one who 
has an ear ; and the action of the singers may 
be perfectly suitable to the subject represented j 
but of this* suitableness the majority of the au- 
dience can be no judges. 

Even when the language Is thoroughly un- 
derstood, we should imagine, that, to inaKe an 
opera agreeable to good sense, much would 
depend upon the choice of the subject ; for it is 
surely absurd to have persons of all ranks, 
and on every occasion, perpetually accoinnanied 
with regular responses of symphony. To hear 
Caesar, Scipio, or Macbeth, when forming 
plans to ensure victory, or hatching plots of 
treason and murder, talking in recitative and 
keeping time with fiddles, would surely di^ust 
every person whose sense had not all evaporated 
in sound; but when the subject represented 
naturally admits of music in real life, we can 
suppose an opera to afford to persons of taste 
one of the most exquisite and refined entertain- 
ments of which human nature is capable. ^ 

The word opera is also applied by tiie 1 talians, 
and by other nations in imitation of them, to 
any musical work : and used by composers in 
conjunction with the ordinal numbers, to dis- 
tinguish their different publications : as opera 
prima, first work ; opera ieriia, third work, &c. 

Opbra-guass, in optics, so called from its 
use in theatres, &c. it is sometimes called a 
diagonal (lerspective, from its construction. It 
consists of a tube about four inches long, in 
each side of which there is a hole exactly^ 
^inst the middle of a plane mirror which ,re- 
mts the rays falling upon it, to the convex 
glass, through which they ore retracted to the 
concave eye-glass, whence ihiy emerge parallel 
to the at the hole in the tone. This instru- 
inenk is not intended to magni^ objects more 
than about two or three times. The peculiar 
artifice is to view a person at a small dis- 
tance^ao thlit^iio one shall know who is ob* 
served : for the instrument points to a different 
ol^eet fi^ that which is viewed; and as there 
is a hole on «ich aide, it is impossible to know 
on which hand the object is situated, which you 
are looking at. 

, (OPERABLE, a. (from qpero, Latin.) To 
be done ; practicable : not in use {Brown). 

O'PERANTi Om (operanit French.) Active ; 
liaving power to produce any effect {Shaks.). 

Tc OTERAIC. n. Let) To 
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act ; to have agency ; to produce effects 
ierhury), 

0PERATION. s. {operatio, Latin.) I. 
Agency; production of effects; influence 
{Jaooker). S. Action ; effect {Bcniley), 3. 
(In surgery.) That part of the art of healing 
which depends on the use of instruments. (See 
Su R CER y . ) 4. The motions or employments 
of an army. 

(yPERATIVE. a. (from operate.) Having 
the power of acting; having forcible agency; 
vigorous ; efficacious {.Norris ). ' 

OPERA^rOR. 1 . {operaleur, French; from 
operate.) One that performs any act of the 
hand; one who produces any effect {Addison). 

OPERCULARIA. In botany, a genus of 
the class tetandria, order monogyuia Calyx 
common; comllets from three to five>cle{i; 
capsule united into a common receptacle. Five 
species, herbs of Australasia. 

OPERCULUM, {operio, to cover). In 
botany, a lid or cover to a capsule : as in some 
mosses, and hyoscyamus. Hence such a cap- 
sule is said to be operculate, onercled, or co- 
vered wiih a lid. Some use lidded, which 
however is not elegant. 

OPERO^E, a. {operosus, Latin.) Labori- 
ous ; full of trouble and tediousness (Burnet ) , 

OPH, in ichthyology. SeeOPHiDiuM. 

OPHEIM, a town of Norway, in the pro- 
vince of Bergen, 46 miles N.N.E. of Bergen. 
Lon. 5. 15 E. Lat. 60. 41 N. 

OPHIDIUM. In 7 .oology, a genus of the 
class pisces, order apodalia. Head nakedish ; 
teeth both in the jaw.s and palate; gi lU mem- 
brane seven-rayed; body ensimnn. Four species, 
*as follow ; 

1 . O. barbatum. Bearded onhidium. Lower 
jaw with four cirrhi ; head ittnall without 
scales ; upper jaw doubled in, and longer than 
the lower; lips thick, teeth very small; 
eyes covert with the common skin, pupil 
black, iris golden, with a transparent, nictitant 
membrane; tongue smooth, narrow, short; 
back convex, blueish ; lateral line brown ; vent 
nearer the head than the tail; pectoral fins 
small, brown at the base, and Cciged w'hh ci- 
nereous, the rest joined together, narrow, white, 
and edged with black ; scales irregularly placed 
and dispersed over the body, sometimes round, 
sometimes nearly oval, larger near the head, 
an? hardly distinguishable near the tail, ail- 
hering to the body by means of a thin transparent 
skin: colour silvery grey with linear spots; la- 
teral line rlusky. limabits the Mediterranean 
and Adriatic seas, and found on our own coast; 
from twelve to fourteen inches long. 

9. 0. imberbe. Beardless ophiitiuin. Jaws 
without cirrhi ; tail somewhat blunt. Inhabits 
Eurowau seas, and found on our own coast. 

3. Q. viride. Green ophidium. Jaws with- 
out cirrhi ; tail a little pointed. Inhabits the 
deeper parts^of the Greenland seas; is a very 
rare fish, and occasionally found as large as a 
whiting; the body long, compressed, green; 
flesh eatable. 

4. O. aculeatum. Prickly ophidium. Jaws 
acuminate; back with fourteen recurved dis- 
tinct prickles. Inhabits the fresh wateia of 
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IiM?ia ; from six to eight inches tong 5 fcecle on 
worms and a fat kind of earth ; tong \ esculent. 

OPHIOGLOSSUM. Adder's-tou^ue. t In 
^tany^ a genus of the class cryptogainia, order 
jilices. (.Capsule nearly globular, counected 
into a somewhat jointed two- rowed spike, one- 
Celledj o|}eniiig transversely j seeds roundish, 
pulverulent. Six species, all exotics except O. 
vulgatuin ; with ovate leaf j indigenous to our 
meadows and moist pastures. I'he country 
people make an ointment of the fre^h leaves, 
and use it as a traumatic to green wounds. 

OPHIOMANCY. In antiquity, the art of 
making predictions from serpents. 

OPnlORlilZA. In botany, a genus of the 
clads pentandria, order monogynia. Corol fun- 
nel-forin 3 germ cloi'cn ; stigmas two ; fruit 
two-lobed. Three Sjjccies : one a native of the 
East Indies, one of Otahcile, one of South 
America. 

Of these O. mungos is the only one eutUlcd 
to attention. It is a specific against the poison 
of the hooded serpent, and perhaps the cerastes, 
and is hence called lignum culubrinum. 

It is called nuingos from the term mnn^atia 
given by the Hindus, and mangos hy tlic Por- 
tuguese to a species of weasel, that is a mortal 
enemy to the iiooded serpent, that attacks it 
■with incredible fury, and when wounded, flies 
instinctively to this rooL, as its antidote. Such 
at least is the account given by Kmiupfer, who 
pledges his honour for the truth of it. 

OPHIO'PHAGOUS. (i. (oy»5and ^ayw‘) Ser- 
pent eating: not used {liroivn), 

OPHIASIS. (fr()in cJ’*;, a snprni). In me- 
dicine, a falling off of the hair : so called in re- 
ference to a serpent's ca^uing its skin annuallv. » 

OPHIOXY LU.Vl. Ill bouny, a genus of tlie 
class polygainia, order mouoecia. Henn. five- 
clcfl; corol five-cleft, funnel-turm; stamens 
five ; pistil one 5 berry double, two-cellcd ; seeds 
solitaty. Male : calyx cloven 3 corol fivc-cIeft, 
with a flunnel-ibrm mouth; stamens two. 
One species; an East Indian shrub with stem 
erect, round, simple 3 leaves iu fours ; flowers 
terminal. 

OPMIR, a country mentioned in scripture, 
from which Solomon had great qiinnti'ics of 
^Id brought home in ships whicli he serit out 
fpr that purpose ; but where to fix its situatjuti 
is the great difficulty, authors running into va- 
riom opinions on that head. Some have gone 
to the West, others to the East Indies, and 
the eastern coasts of Africa, in fcaix-h of it. 
Mr. Rrnce, the celebrated Abyssinian traveller, 
has dis{dayed much Icarnino; and ingenuity iu 
settling tins qucbtion of biblical history. To 
the satisfaction of most of his readers, he has 
determined Ophir to be Sofala, a kingdom of 
Africa, on the coast of Alosambique, near 
Zanj^ebar. 

OpHIRA. In botany, a geinis of the class 
ebtandria, order monogynia. Involucre twe- 
valvedy three -flowered ; corol four-petalled, su- 
peiioi:; Iwny one- celled, stigma notched. One 
mdtid : an African shrub, erect 3 ivitli lateral 
dowei^.. j ^ , - 

OPHITES. In natural history, a sort of 
vari^ated laarbks 6f a dusky green groui»i^ 
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sprinkled with spots of a lighter greeii| olher^ 
wise called serpentine. See the ar&cle Ma* 
MOR. 

Ophites, in church history, Christtan 
heretics, so called both from the veneration 
they had for the serpent that tempted Eve^ 
ancf the worship they paid to a real serpent : 
they pretended that llie serpent was Jesus 
C'hiist, and th'it he taught men the knowledge 
of good and evil. They distinguished lictvveen 
Jesus and Christ 3 Jesus, they said, was born 
of the Virgin, but Christ came down from 
heaven iu be united with him ; Jesus was cru- 
cified, hut Christ harl left him to return to hea- 
ven, They distinguished the God of the Ji^ws, 
whom they termed Jaldahaoth, from the su- 
preme Cod: to the former they ascribed the 
Dody, to the latter the soul of men. They had 
a live kTpein, w'hlch they kept in a kind of 
at certain times they opened the cage 
door, and called the serpent : the animal came 
out, and, mouritin:i; upon the table, twined it- 
self about some loaves of brc.ul ; this bread they 
bioke, and distributed it to the company, who 
all kissofl the serpent : this they called their 
eucharist. 

OPIIRYS. Tway-blade. In botany, a 
genus of llie glass eyiiandria, order diandria. 
Nectary a deflected lip, slightly carinate undtr- 
ncatli. Thirty-three species, some few with 
bruiiciied bulbs, but the greater number with 
round bulbs. Chiefly Cape-plants 5 but ten 
common to the woocU, pastures, spongy 
heaths, or marshes of our own country. * 

The cultivated species arc the following ; 

1. O. ovala. Common ophrys or tway- 
Idadc, with numerr>us flowers of a fragrant 
musky scent, in a loose spike, four inches 
long, ycllowidi-green. 

S. O. spiralis. Spiral ophrys ; triple lady's 
traces. Bulbs clustered, oblong 5 stem some- 
what leafy ; flowers spirally pointing one way 5 
lip undivided, cicnulate. 

3 . O. nidus avis. liird's-ncst ophrys, with 
loo‘C spikes of herb'iiceous flowers resembling 
gnats, composed of five petals, with a long 
bifid lip to the nectarium ; a crest or standard 
above, and two wings on the side. 

4 . O. musifera. ’Fly ophrys : with flowers 
in a long thinly scattered spike ; generally four 
or five in inunber, but sometimes as many as 
fifteen. It bears a near reseinblance to a fly, 
whence its specific name. 

3 . O. apifera. Bee ophrys. Bractes longer 
than the germ, lanceolate; the three outer 
petals large, spreading, purple, with the keel 
and two nerves greeu: the two inner petals 
very small, hairy, reflex green ; the lower lip 
of the nectary large, wide, but'shorter than the 
petals. 

6 *. O. anthropophora. Man opht^s, with , 
numerous flowers on a long loose spike : the 
. lip of the nectary so divided as to bear a coarse 
reseinblance to human arms and legs, whence 
its sr^ific name. 

All these afford variety, and are highly orna- 
mental in. the clumps, borders and other parts 
of shrobbertes. They nre propagated by any 
of the ocaDiaon modes. 
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OPHTHALMIA. ; from 

^ eye). An inlluniuKition of the mem- 
ibraiies of ihc eye, or of the whole bulb of the 
«ye, disttiii^iiishuble by redness, heat, pain, and 
icnsiott of' the parts, accompanied with into- 
lerance of li^ht, and effusion of tears. It is a 
genus of disi::ise in ilie class pyrexlni, and order 
phlejsajubi^yj of Cnllen ; and comprehends two 
wiccies: 1. Ophthalmia membranar-un, in- 
nam>n:U;on of ilic c.jals of 2. Oph- 

tbaluiia tar*'.!, in which small uicers are seen 
of I he j-:'buc«ons 'JiUnds of the tarsus, discharg- 
ing a I'luiinoin njatier. 

rHA!.iV21C GANGLION. In ana- 
ton^'. Ganglion ophthalmicurn. Lonticulur 
garsglion. This ganglion is rormed in the or- 
bit, by the union of a brancli of the third or 
fouuli pair wiili the first branch of the fifth 
pair of nerves. 

OPHTtJALMic NERVE. Ncrviis Ophthal- 
micus. Orhiial neivc. The first branch ol the 
ganglion or eTtpaiision of the fifth pair of 
ijcrves. It is from this rerte that a branch is 
given off, to font:, with a branch of tiie sixth, 
the great intercostal ncive. 

OPirrilAL\K)l>\ NIA. (oj.ertXfxoW ; 
from uu eye, and •^yv»i, pain.) A ve- 

hement juiiii in I he eye, without, or with very 
little redness The sensation of pain is va- 
riou'«, Ua itching, burning, or a.s if gravel were 
between the globe of the eye and lids. The 
spivies are: I. Ophthalmodynia rhcumatica, 
which is a pain in the muscular expansions of 
. the ylobe ot thegpye, without redness in the al- 
hugiiua. The rheumatic inffamraation is se- 
rous, and rarely produces redness. 2. Oph- 
thabiiodyiiia periodica, is a periodical pain in 
the eye, ivithout redness. 3. Ophthalmodynia 
spasmodica, is a pressing pain in the bulb of 
tlie c)e, arising from spasmodic contractions of 
the iir.!.>icics of the ey’cs, in nervous, hysteric, 
and bypochondrinc persons. It is observed to 
tc^nninate by a flow of tears. 4. Ophthalmo- 
dynia from ail internal inflammation of the 
eye. In this disorder, there is a pain and sen- 
sation as if the globe was pressed out of the 
orbit. 5. Ophthalinodvnia hydrophthalmica. 
After a great pain in the inferior part of the 
os froniis, the sight is obscured, the pupil is 
dilated, and the bulb of the eye appears larger^ 
pressing <»Li the lid. This species is likewise 
perceived from an incipient hydrophthalmia of 
the vitreous humour. 6. Ophthalmodynia 
areiiosa, is an itchingand a sensation of |)ain in 
the eyej as if sand or gravel were ItKlgcil be- 
tween the globe and lid. 7 ; Ophthaltnodynia 
symptomatica, which is a symptom of some 
pther eye di<:ease, and is to be cured by remov- 
ing the exciting cause. 8. Ophthalmodynia 
cancrosa, whi(% arises from cancerous acri- 
mony deposited in the eye, and is rarely cura- 
ble. 

OPHTIULMOPTOSIS. ; 

from o^XfjL9si^ an eye, and «7cn»rt ^ ntll.)- A 
falling down of the globe of the eye on the 
idheek, canthus, or upwards, the ^be itself 
being scarce altered in magnitude. Tbe cause 
Si a jrelaxatioa of the musdes^ and ligameotoas 
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expansions of the globe, of the eye. Hie spci- 
cies are : 1 . Ophthalmoptosis violenta, which 
is generated by a violent contusion or strong 
stroke, as happens sometimes in boxing. The 
eye falls out of the socket on the cmcek or 
canthus of the eye, and from the elongation 
and extension of the optic uc^^e occasions iin- 
luediiite blindness. 2. Ophthahnoplosls, from 
a tumour within the orbit. An exostosis, 
tophs, abscess, encysted tumours, as, atheroma, 
hygroma, or sciirhiis, forming within the 
orbit, ind oral ion of the orbital adeps, may 
throw the bulb of the eye. out of the socket 
upwards, downwanls, or towards either can- 
thus. 3. Ophthalmoptosis baralyticu, or the 
paralytic ophthalmoptosis, wnich arises from a 
paialysis or palsy of tlie recti muscles, from 
hence a stronger power in the oViLiquc muscles 
of the bulb. 4. 0|*iubn)inoptosis staphyloma- 
tica, when the staptivlouui depresses the infe- 
rior eyelid and extends f#ii the cheek. 

Opiates. Medicamentn opiata. ^ledi- 
ciiica that procure sleep, &c. See Anodynes. 

0?iAi*K. a. Sopo.iicrous; souinifcroua ; 
narcotic; causing sleep {Uacon), 

OPIE (John, 'll. A.), an eminent English 
painter, was born in Cornwnll 'in 17 C 1 . He 
passed the early part of his youth in the shop of 
a country carpenter ; but nature manifestly de- 
signed him for nobler pursuits ; and some of 
his infantine attempts at painting and drawing 
having been been and admired by Dr. Wolcott, 
he WPS quickly released from hard labour and 
mental bondage. This active natron took him 
under his protection, cnliivated his genius, en- 
couraged his ardour, and opened to him the 
path to fame and fortune. I'he care of the 
instructor was amply repaid , and Dr. Wolcott 
soon had the pleasure of wlliu sslug the youth’s 
improvement in the portrait of an old beggar- 
man, executed with prodigious spirit, and still 
in the doctor's pcsscssion. 

In a short time Mr. Opie began to earn a 
scanty livelihood by his pencil at Exeter: but 
the lustre of his talents could not remain long 
obscured ; and the praises deservedly bestowed 
on his performances induced our young artist to 
resign the limiicd enipfoyrncnt oV a provincial 
city for the hopes of riches and reputation in 
this great lueiropolis. Although at this period 
Mr. Opie was only about l(j years oici, the 
event soon shewed that his hopes were not ill 
founded ; the originality and strength of hta 
manner of painting soon gained him notice, 
and he was liherully employed. 

It was not, however, till the year 1786 that 
he exhibited any of his pictures at Somerset- 
house ; shortly affer which he was nominated 
an associate, and then an academician. It was 
about this time that he produced some large 
historical pictures, and amongst others the 
Death of David Rizzio and the Murder of 
James, king of Scotland ; this latter is consi- 
dered his chef d^oeuvre, and abundantly shews 
how much might have been expected from 
Opie as an historical painrer had he not, lite 
others^ for want of sufficient employment m 
thal liaeii been obliged so frequently to rdiu^ 
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^uis>h his faTouTitc pursviit for the humbler but 
more lucrative province of ^)ort.rait minltng. 
He painted several pictures for Mr, Bfjyiielt’s 
Shakspearoj and others for the Bible of Mack- 
liii; amongst which the Presentation in the 
Temple, and the Sacrifice of Jephtha’s Daugh- 
ter stand pre-eminent for boldness of concep- 
tion and strength of colour aud effect. Wc 
cannot here enumerate even the principal 
works of Mr. Opic j suffice it to say, that in . 
his latter pictures of history he has ably sus- 
tained that reputation which he so deservedly 
acejuired by his earlier productions. His Death 
of Sapphira astonishes by the novelty of its 
composition, as well as by its prodigious relief, 
iiis Hubert and Arthur, for Mr. Vv(X)dmasou*s 
Shakspeare, is a master-piece of expression ; 
and his picture of Juliet at the Balcony by 
by Mooiilighti evinces a tenderness of feeling 
which the subjects he generally chose seldom 
gave him an opportunity of displaying. 

In landscape he always succeeds in ]>ru(luc- 
ing a striking effect; aud many of his works in 
this way, though in an unfinished style, are 
deservedly prized. 

In his portraits of women, there is not un- 
frcf^uently a want of that delicacy which we 
so much admire in the works of his predecessor 
Hcynolds, and to this the apparent rudeness of 
his' pencil did not a little contribute; but in 
his re])resentatioii of the male head, and more 
particularly when that head possessed a de- 
cided character, Opie has certainly in many 
cases equalled the most successful enbris of the 
greatest painters since the revival of the art. 
JHis picture of his friend, Mr. Holcroft, seems 
to breathe, and that of Mr. 7'resham is per- 
haps as true a representation of a pale studious 
man, as the pencil of the great Titian could 
have accomplished. That in his portraits then: 
was soiueiimes a vulgarity of character camiot 
be denied : but, besides many Other instances 
which might be produced, iiis whole length of 
the duke of Oloucestcr, in a late exhibi- 
tion, is sufficient to prove that this defect did 
not constantly pervade them. In this his last 
work, Opie has shewn himself as capable of 
depicting the dignified deportment of the 
prmce, as he was of delineating the rude un- 
poUshed features of the beggar, or the savage 
grin of the assassin. 

The style of Opie is the very reverse of insi- 
pidity, and strictly original. His conceptions 
are as bold, as his execution is energetic and 
forcible ; and he gave a degree of prcgectioii to 
his figures, perhaps unattained since the time 
ofCarav.'isgio, to whom of all other masters he 
seems to near the nearest resemblance. Had 
a snfiicicnt knowledge of drawing been super- 
added to bis other a^uirenients, so as to have 
enabled him to give something of that ideal 
beauty of form and character required in the 
higher departments of art, but which the ne- , 
ces^ of constantly painting from the model 
before him rendered iinpossiUe, he might have 
held a yeiy eminent rank even am^n^t the 
great ai^ista of the Italian schools : as i^ is,, he 
KasIeA>a\oui which will not caiHj be' AUed 
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up, and his works exhibit a powerful example 
of what inny be attained by the uniform and 
well-directed efibrts of a strong mind to one 
decided object. 

The private character of Mr. Opie was 
strictly conformable to his professional one; 
and afthougik he had cultivated his mind by 
much reading, there was a want of polish m 
his manner which, upon a first acquaintance, 
gat'c not full indication of that urbanity and 
benevolence, which, by those who knew him 
Will, lie was found so emiiiently to possess. 

On Mr. Fuseli's vacating the professorship 
of painting to the Royal Academy, Mr. Opic 
was chosen his successor; and shortly before 
his death delivered four admirable lectures to 
the students of that institution, which we hope 
will be given to the public through the nicdium 
of the presi. Mr. Opie died at his house in 
Berum-street, April Q, 1807, in the 47th year 
of his age. He has left no children; but his 
loss will belong and severely felt by an accom- 
plished widow, formerly Mifs Alderson, of 
Norwich, a lady well known to the world by 
her interesting stories and poetical effusions. 

OTI FI CH. s. (opijicium, Lut.) W orkinan* 
ship; handiwork. 

OTIFK/ER. I. (op[/r.'iyLatin.) One that 
performs any work; an artist iBcniley). 

OTJNA6I..E. a. (optitor, Latin.) Which 
may be ibought. 

OPIN ACTION. 5. (opi/ior, Lat.) Opinion ; 
notion. 

OPINA'TOR. 9 . (opinor, Lait.) One who ^ 
holds an opinion (Hale). 

To OPrN E. V. n. (ofinor^ Lat.) To think ; 
to judge ; to be of opinion (Pope). 

OFFNIATIVE. a. (from opinion.) 1. 
Stiff in a preconceived notion. S. Imagined; 
not proved ( Glnnville), 

OPlNIA'rOR. s. (opinialre, Fr.) One 
fond of his own notion (Clarendon). 

OPINIATRE. a. (French.) Obstinate; 
stubborn; inflexible (^or4:e). 

OPINIATRETY. Ofi'niatry. s. (opt- 
nialreH, French.) Obstinacy; inflexibility; 
determination of mind ; stubbornness (Locke). 

OPrNlON. s. (opinion^ Fr. opinio^ Latin.) 

I . Persuasion of the mind,, without proof or 
certain knowledge (Ben Jomon). 2. Senti- 
ments; judgment; notion (South). 3. Fa- 
vourable jwigfnent (Locke). 

To Opi'nion. V. n. (from the noun.) Td 
opine; to think: out of use (Glanville). 

OPFNIONATIVE. a. (from opinion.) 
Fond of preconceived notions ; stubborn 
(Burnet). 

OPraiONATIVELY. ad. Stubbornly. 
OPl^iONATlVENESS. i. (from 
onativf.) Obstinacy. 

OPI'NlONlST. 9 . (opinioni9t9t French; 
from opinton.) One fond of his own notions 




OPl'^AROUS. a. (opiparu9t Let.) Sump* 

tUQUS. .... 

OPISTHOTONOS. from oineftv, 

backwards, arnd vinw, to draw.) A clonic 
spasDi of sevml tnusclesf.io as to keep uie 
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body in a fixed position* and bent backwards. 
Cullen considers it as a variety of tetanus. See 
Tetanus. 

OPITIUS (Henry)* a lutheran divine, bom 
in Misnia. He was professor of oriental 
languages at Kiel, where he died, 171 if. He 
wrote some fanciful treatises on the subject of 
gram iiiar. He edited also the bible in Hebrew* 
2'vols. 410. 

Omri us (Martin), a poet, horn in Silesia, 
15.97* He died of the plague ut Dantzic, 163$). 
His poemst in I.atin and in German are much 
admired fnr their elegance and spirit. 

OPITUI^ ACTION, a. {ppilnlatio, Latin.) 
An aiding; a helping. 

OPIUM. CoiTifly, from juice, or rather 
from opt, Arab.) A gummy juice obtained 
by inci'»ionB from the head of the papaver som- 
niferuni of Li n nens. Pa^taver calycibus cai^su- 
lisque glabris, foliU amplextcaafibus incists. 
C. O. Polyundria, Mono^ynia; in Persia, 
Arabia, and other warm regions of Asia. It 
is imported into Europe in flat c.ike3, covered 
with loaves to prevent their sticking together ; 
it lia*4 a rcddi.^K brown colour, and a strung 
peculiar smell; its taste at first is nauseous 
and bitter, hut soon liecomcs acrid, and pro^ 
duces a slight warmth in the month. The 
use of this celebrated medicine, though not 
known to Hippocrates, can be clearly traced 
back to Diagoras, who was nearly his cotem* 
poiciry, and its importance has ever since been 
gradually advanced by succeeding physicians 
of dilTi rent nations. Its extensive practical 
utility, however, has not been long well under- 
stoo.f; and in this country perhaps may be 
dated from the lime oF Sydenham. Opium is 
the chief narcotic now employed : it acts di- 
rectly upon the ner\ous power, diminishing 
the sensibilitv, irritability, and mobility of the 
system : and, according to Cullen, in a cer- 
tain manner suspending the motion of the 
nervous fluid to and From the brain, and 
thereby inducing sleep, one of its principal 
effects. From this seefative power ot opium, 
by which it allays pain, inoruinate action, and 
restlessness, it naturally follows, that it may be 
employed with advantage in a great variety of 
diseases. Indeed, there is scaredy any disorder 
in which, under some circumstances, its use is 
not found proper ; and though in many cises 
it fails of producing sleep, yet, if taken in a 
full dose, it occasions a pleasant tranquillity of 
mind, and a drowsiness, which approach^ to 
sleep, and which always refreshes the patient. 
Besides the sedative power of opium, it is 
known to act more or less as a stimulant, when 

g iven in a large dose* exciting^ the motion of 
le blooil. By a certain conjcHned effort of 


Some allege, that when applied to the skin it 
allays pain and spasm, procures sleqi, and 
produces all the salutary or dangerous effects 
which result from its iniernal use; while 
<u!iers say, that thus applied it has little or no 
effect whatever. It has also been asserted, that 
when mixed with caustic it diminishes the 
aiii which would otherwise ensue; and if this 
e true, it is probably by decreasing the sensi- 
bility of the part. Injected by the rectum, it 
has all the enect of opium tal<en into (he sto- 
mach ; but to answer this purpose, double the 
quantity is to be employed. Apjdied to the 
naked nerves of animals, it prorluces immediate 
torjxir and loss of power in all the muscles with 
which the nerves comm tin icate. Opium, 

taken into the stomach in ininioderate doses, 
proves a narcotic poison, producing vertigo, 
tremors, convulsions, delirium, stupor, stertor, 
and finally, fatal apoplexy. In the year 1779, 
opium was introduced into practice as a specific 
against the lues venerea. It was employed in 
several of the military hospitals, where it ac- 
quired the reputation of a most efficacious re- 
medy ; and 1>. Michaells, physician of the 
Hessian forces, ]>ublisbed an account of a great 
number of buccessful CKperiments made with 
it, in the firi-t volume of the Medical Commu- 
nications in the year 17H4. Opium was after- 
wards given as an anti- venereal remedy iti 
some foreign hospitals. Many trials were also 
made of its virtues in several of the i^ondon 
hospitals, and in the Royal Infirmary at Edin- 
burgh. Very favourable reports of its efficacy 
in removing venereal complaints were pub- 
lished by difterent practitioners ; but, at the 
same time, so many deductions were to be 
made, and so many exceptions were to be ad- 
mitted, that it required little sagacity to dts- 
cpver, that most of the advocates for this me- 
diSine reposed but a slender and fluctuating 
confidence in its anti-venereal fxiwers. Mr. 
Pearson made several experiments on the vir- 
tues of opium in lues venerea at the Lock Hos- 

J dtal in the years 1784 and 1785; and pub- 
ished a narrative of its effects, in the second 
volume of the Medical Communications. 

The result of my experiments, says he, was 
very unfavourable to the credit of this new re- 
medy ; and I believe that no surgeon in this 
country relics on opiiuh as a specific agaihst 
the venereal virus. I have beeiv long accus- 
tonied to administer opium with great freedom 
during the venereal course; and the experience 
of nearly twenty years has taught me, that 
when it is combined with mercury, the pro- 
per efficacy of the latter is not in any measure 
increased; that it would not be safe to rely 
upon a smaller quantity of the mineral specific. 


been thought to pr^uce intoxication, a quality 
for which It is much used in eastern countries. 
It is frequently, employed in fevers where 
there is no inflamiiiatory diathesis ; in harinor- 
jrfaagea, dysentery,, diaiy^asr cholera, and fiy- 
roets ; colic, tetanus, aiid all convulsive disor- 
diirs. Hespecting tht| External application V 
opium^ authors s^m not sufficiently ii|tedd. 


shorter limit than where no opium has been 
employed. This representation will not, I 
presume, admit of controversy; yet we fre- 
quently hear people expressing themselves upon 
this head,^ as if opium manifested some pecijiiar 
qualities in venereal complaints, of a di^inct 
nature from its well-known narcotic p— 
ties, and thus tfilbrded ati important 
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jnerciiry in the removal of lues venerea. Per* 
haps it may not be unnseful to disentangle 
subject from the }>erplexity in ivhich such in- 
deHiiitc language necessarily involves it. Opi* 
nui, when given in conjunciion with mercury, 
by diminishing the sensibility of the stomach 
and bowels, prevents many of those inconve- 
niences which this mineral is apt to excite in 
the prims vise; and thus its admission imo the 
general system is facilitated. Mercury will 
likewise often produce a morbid irritabiliiy, 
accompanied with restlessness and insomno- 
lescence, and it soinctimcs renders vcnerc'il 
sores painful and disposed to spread. These 
acctdental evils, not necessarily connected with 
the venereal disease, may be commonly allevi- 
ated, and often entirely removed, by a judicious 
administration of opium ; and the patient will 
consequently be enabled to persist in using the 
mineral specific. It, however, must be per- 
fectly obvious, that opium, in conferring this 
sort of relief, communicates no adrlirional vir- 
tues to mercury, and that, in reality, it assists 
the constitution of the patient, not the opera- 
tion of the medicine with which it is com- 
bined. The salutary cfTecis of mercury as an 
antidote may be diminished or lost by "the su- 
pervention of vomiting, dysentery, &:c. Opium 
will often correct these morbid appearances, 
and so will spices, wine, an ap))ropriate diet, 
&c, yet it would be a strange use of w'orda to 
urge, wherever these, articles of food were be- 
nencial to a venereal patient, that they con- 
curred in augmenting the medicinal viriuc*^ of 
mercury, ft may he supposed that the lunjo- 
rity of medical turn would r.ndcrsUuid by the 
terms, '* to a.-i$ibt a medicine in curing a con- 
tagious disease,’* that ilie drug conjvifjcd with 
the specific actually incrcascil its medicinal 
efficacy ; whereas, in the instances before us. 
It is the human body only which has been aided 
to resist the 0 |icratiGii of certain noxious }X/W- 
ers, which would render a preference in the 
antidote prejudicial or impossible. The sooth- 
ing qualities of this admirable medicine can 
scarcely be estimated too highly. Yei wc nmst 
bew'are of ascribing elTects to them which have 
no existence ; since a confidence in the anti- 
venereal virtues of opium would be a source of 
greater mischief, than its most valuable pro- 
peurties would be able to compensate. The 
officinal preparations of this drug are, opium 
purlficatnm, piliilm ex opio, pulvis opiatu8» 
tinctura opit, and tinctuna opii camphorata: it 
is also an ingredient in the pulvis sudorificus, 
balsamum anodynuni, electuarium japonicum, 
puh'is e creta compositus, &c. 
OPOBALSAMUM. See Balsamum 

GiLaADENSB. 

OPODELDOC, a term of no meaning, in- 
vented by Paracelsus. Formerly it signified a 
plaster fur all external injuries, but now is con- 
fined to a camphorated soap liniopent. 

OPOPANAX. (&«o4r»ya£, from wrecy juice, 
and the panacea.) The gummi-restoous 
juice of' ike^tinacea ojiopanax of LpHidus 
(pa^tlnaij^ ioiiis ptnnatls, foliolis basi ^tka 
excijib,.^ C« Peptaudria, Digyiiia), 
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tained by means of incisions made at the boU 
tom of the $>talk of the plant, from which it 
gradually exudes, and by undergoing spontane* 
dus concretion, asMUiies the appearance under 
which we have it imported from Turkey and 
the East Indies, viz. boriietinies in little drops 
or tears, more commonly in irregular lumps, 
of a reddish yellow colour on the outside, with 
sjiecks of white ; internally of a paler colour, 
and frequently varicgatect with large white 
pieces. O|iopanax has a strong disagreeable 
smell, and a bitter, acrid, somewhat nauseous 
taste. It is only employed in the present prac- 
tice as an nntispasmodic, in combination with 
other medicines, although it was foroicrly in 
high estimation as mi auetiuariC, deohstniciit, 
and aperient. Its antispasiiiodic virtues are 
less powerful than galhantiin, and more so 
than ammoniacuni. It has no place in the 
Edinburgh Pharmacopccia, but is directed by 
the liOnclr)n College in tlie pilula: e gumnii. 

OPORTO, or O Pokto, a city and sea- 
port of Portugal, in the province of Entre 
Duero c Miiiho. situated on the Duero, about 
a league from its month. It owes its origin 
to a town called ('.ileor Gaya, which lay on a 
ru^ed mountain on the other side of the river, 
being built bv pari of its inhabitants as a much 
more convciuent situation ; and therefore called 
Portucalc, or Porto de Cale. 1 1 was afterwards, 
on account of its wealth and flourishing com- 
merce, erected into a bishop’s see. The whole 
kingdom has received its name from .hence. 
It was formerly subject to particular lords, but 
at present belongs to the crown, and is built 
on the declivity of ii sleep inourtuiii. The li- 
ter forms a barred Inubonr, the entranco of 
which is diflicult and dangerous, and rcq^uircs 
a pilots and great care to navigate a vessel, on 
account of t'Ome sand-hanks and rocks, and is, 
on this account, so secure from approaches of 
an enemy by scj, that the Portugese govern- 
ijicnt has not thought proper to fortify it in any 
dvy.rce complete, having only an old wail, five 
or six feet thick, flanked with, here and there, 
a mean tower j the other fortifications are, a 
siiisU fort^ with four bastions, and a half moon. 
The road is spacious, and will coutain a large 
fleet : that from Brazil sometimes ride» here. 
The town, m to its situation, is uneven, but 
is, in general, handsome : next to Lisbon, it 
is the richest, most populous, and most com- 
mercial town in the kingdom; and, without 
any exception, is accounted the cleanest, and 
is well paved. I ts commerce increased after 
the earthquake at Lisbon : before that time, 
the population was ^timated at 20,000, it is 
now said to be near 4f0,000. Here are seven 
churches, several hospitals, and twelve con- 
vents. The principal trade is in wine, of 
which upwatds of 00,000 pipes are exported 
annually. Here are several academies, and an 
arsenal f^ t)w ntting out shi|» of war, which 
are biuk in. the docks, belonging to the town ; 
and the .quay extend from one end of the 
city to thC'^pther: nineteen leagues N. Coim- 
bra, and fif^ lAsbon. Lon. 8. W. 
Lat. 41. 10 N. 
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OPOSSUM^ HI mabtiolq^. See Didel* 

PHIS, 

OPPEDE (John Mcynor, baron d’), presi- 
dent of the parliament of Aix, rendered him- 
self odious by his cruellies against the Vaudois. 
Not only the ip condeifinwl to the stake were 
destroj'pd, but 2.V villages were devoted to the 
flames, and above 4000 persons perished by the 
sword or by fire, during that horrible persecu- 
tion. He (lied l5o8, 

OPPl ANUS, a Greek poet of Cilicia in the 
second oenliirjr. He wrote some poems, cele- 
brated for their elegance and sublimity. Two 
of them are now extant, called Aliei.ticon, 
and Cynegelicon . I he emperor Caraail la was 
so pleased with his poetry innt he gave him a 
jiieec of gold for every verse of his Cynegeticon ; 
from which circumstance the ])ocm received 
the name of the golden verses of Opptan. The 
poet died of the plague in the dOth year of his 
age. 

O'PPIDAN- s. (ojipidanus, Lat.) A towns- 
man ; an inhabitant of a town. 

To OPPrfJNERATK, w. a. (oppignero, 
I/at.) To pledge^ to pawn: not in use 
ilUcon). 

To O'PPILATE t’. rt. (oppilof Lat. oppiler, 
Fr.) To heap up obstruction. 

GPPILATION. s. (oppilation, French.) 
Obstrnrlion: matter heap«d together Ulanetj), 

O'PPlLATiVE. <1. (oppilitiioe, French.) 
Olstruciive. 

OPPl^ETEI). a. (opplelus, Latin.) Filled ; 
crowded. 

OPPGNENS POLLTCTS. In myology. 
See Flexor ossis metacakpi pollk.is. 

OPPONENT, is. {opponens, Latin.) Op^so- 
slle; adverse {Prior), 

Oppo'nent. s, {opponeus, Latin.) 1. An- 
tagonist ; adversary. 2. One who begins the 

S uite by raising objections to a tenet 
nre) . 

OPIHJRTUNE, a. {opportunus, Lat.) Sea- 
sonable ; convenient ; fit ; timely ; well- 
liineil; proiier {Milton). 

OPPORTUNELY, ad. {from opporfme.) 
Seasonably ; conveniently; with opjxirtunily 
either of time or place {iFotton). 

OPPORTUNllT. a. {ojiportunitas, Lat.) 
Fit time; fit place; lime; cuurvenicncc; suit- 
ableness of circumstances to any end (jD^«/i.). 

To OPPOSE. V. fl. {opposer, French.) I. 
To act against; to lie adverse; to hinder ; to 
resist {Shakspeare). 9. To put in opposition ; 
to offer as an antagonist or rival {Locke). 
3. To place as an obstacle {JJryden). 4. To 
place in front (Shakspeare). 

To Opfo'se. V. n. 1. To act adversely 
(Shakspeare). 3. To object in a dispuution ; 
to have the part of raising difficulties against a 
tenet supposed to be right. 

OPPO'SHLESS. a. (from oppose.) Irresis- 
tible ; not to be opposed {Shakspeare). 

Oi^SH^^SER.^r, (ffom oppose.) One that op- 
poses; ama^nist; enemy; rival (Blaekm.)^ 
O'PPOSITE. a. (opposite, French. y ]. 
Placed in front ; facing each other 
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Adverse ; repugnant {Rogers), 3. Contrar? 
(Tilhtson). 

O'fposite. .V. Adversary; opponent; an- 
tagonist ; .enemy ( Ilaoher). 

Opposite leaves. In botany, growing 
in'pairs, each pair clccuii&ated, or crossing that 
above and below it. (ypposiie branches and 
peduncles. Cont;ii<;ietl with alternate. 

O'PPOSITELV . ad. (from opposite.) 1. 
In such a siiurition us to face each other 
C Grew) . Si . Adversely (May) . 

O'PPOSITENESS. s. (from opposite.) The 
state of hi'ing opposite. 

OPPiySpriON. s. (opposition, French.) 
J. Situation so as to front something opposed; 
standing over against. 2. Hostile, resistance 
(Milton). 3. Contrariety of affection (Ti/Zo/- 
son). 4. Contrariety of interest ; contrariety 
of measures {Pearson), b. Contrariety of 
meaning ; diversity of ineaiiiiig (Hooker). 6‘. 
Inconsibiency (LoeXe). 

To OPi^RE'.SS. V. a. (oppressus, Latin.) 

1. To crush by hardship or unreasonable se- 
verity (Pope). 2. To overpower; to subdue 
(Shakspeare) . 

OPPRF/SSION. j, (oppression, French.) 

1. The act of oppressing; cruelty; severity. 

2. The state of being oppressed ; mifiery (Sh,). 

3. Harrlship;^ calamity (Addison). 4. Dul- 
ness of spirits; lassitude of body (Arh.). 

OPPRE'SSIVK. o. (from oppress.) 1. 
Cruel ; inhuman ; unjustly exactious or severe. 
2. Heavy; overwhelming (/iow/e). 

OPPRE'Si^'Oll. s. (from oppresseur.) One 
who harasses others with unreasonable or un- 
just severity (Sandy s). 

OPPRO'IIUIOUS. a. (from ojrprolrium, 
Latin.) 1. Reproachful ; disgraceful ; causing 
infamy; scurrilous (Addison), 9. Blasted with 
infamy (Mi/ton). 

-OPPRO'BRIOUSLY. ad. Reproachfully; 
scurrilously (Shakspeare). 

OPPRtyBRIOUSNFSS. s. (from oppro- 
brious,) Reproachfiilness ; scurrility. 

To OPPU'GN. V. a, (oppugno, lAtin.) To 
oppose; to attack ; to resist (Harvey). 

OPPIJ'GNANCY. s. (from oppugn,) Op- 
position (Shakspeare), 

OPPU'CJNBIR. s. (from oppugn). One 
who opposes or attacks (Boyle). 

OFS (Opis), a daughter of Ccelus and Terfe, 
the same as the Rhea of the Greeks, married 
Saturn, and became mother of Jupiter. She 
was known among the ancients by the different 
names of Cybelc, Bona Dea, Magna Mater, 
Thya, Tellus, Proserpina, and even of Juno 
and Minerva ; and the worship paid to 
these apparently scleral deities was offered 
merely to one and the same person, mother of 
the gods. Tatius built her a temple at Rome, 
where her festivals were called Onalia, &c. 

OPSrMATHY, s. (o>|.»|wtt^i».) Late educa- 
tion; late erudition. 

Ol^NAaTON. s. (opsonatio, Lat.) .Ca- 
tering ; a buying proviuont. 

OFSOPiEUS (Jdhn), a German critic. He 
became a physieUn, andwaa professor of medin 
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cmc at UeldetHeig. He edited some of the works 
of Hifpoerates, with notes; but his best known 
work n an edition of the Sibylline oracles. 
He died aged 40. 

O^FTABL]^. Oil {optahiHsg Lat.) Desirable; 
to be wished. 

(yPTATIVE. e. {optaiivust Latin.) Ex- 
pressive of desire (CVorAe). 

Optative, in graraniar, the third mood 
in the oonj options of verbs, serving to express 
, an ardent desire or wish for any thing. 

Instead of a particfllar mood, or a particular 
set of ii;ftexions to express this desire, the En- 
glish, k^ns, &c. express it by an adverb of 
wishing ipfefixed' to it. The Latins by uiinam ; 
the Fr^ch by pint h J)ieu ; and the English 
by would to Gm, &c. 

In these languages, setting aside the adverb, 
the optative is the same with the subjunctive ; 
the inflexions of the verb, which make what 
we call the moods, being the same in both. 

Indeed, in the Greek, tlie wish is expressed 
by a particular inflexion, thence called opta- 
tive; and in the French, Spanish, and Italian, 
there is something like it ; their triple senses 
seiving the same purpose. But the optative 
mood may be- safely retrenched from the Latin 
and Emltsh. 

O^FTIC. 0 . (Mrhaec.) 1. Visual; produc- 
ing vision ; subservient to vision (Newton). 2. 
Belailng to the science of vision ( Wotton). 

O'PTic. s. An instrument of sight; an or- 
gan of sight (Brown)t 

Optic angle. The angle which the 
optic axes of both eyes make witn one another, 
as they tend to meet at some distance before 
the eyes. 

Optic axesI The axes of the eye, or a 
line going througli the middle of the piipil and 
the centre of the eye. 

Optic chamber. See Cameraodscura. 

Optic nervbs. (nervi optici, from 
to see ;* because they are the organs of 
sight.) The second pair of nerves of the brain, 
arise from the thalanii nervorum opticonim,' 
perforate the bulb of the eye, and in it form 
the retina. 

Optic pencil. See Pencil. 

O^PTICAL. o. (offTixs^O Eetating to the 
icicncc of optics (Boyle). 

Ol^VClAN t. (from opiic.) One skilled 
in optics. 

OPTICS, (from wrrft/acii, to see,) is that 
science which considers the nature, the coniposi- 
Uoii,,and the motion of light the changes which 
it snfFers from tlie action of bodies the pheno- 
mena of vision, and the instrumjents in which light 
is tlie chief agent. 

RllTORY. 

gsd. I. Bisenaiet concening tlie B^rec6cH light. 

Though the ancients made few optical expejri- 
Bfeuta, they nevertheless knew, that wbeiLr light 
.passed through media of different densities, it did 
ndjtmove in a stmig^l line, but was bent re- 
fracted out of its original direction^. This was pro- 
babfy',Ai^[f^dd3ed to ^era by the appemnea of a 
attaint m portly immecs^ water r*dd .Rc« 
coi^i|ilf ly ivo Ibid many qaeitiokia <^ceming this 


and other optical appearances in the wotjjgMif 
Aristotle. Archimedes is said to have writt^p 
treatise on the appearance of a Hng or 
water, and therefore cou|d not have been igiioMt 
of the common phenomena of refraction. 
ancients, however, were not only acquainted 
these more ordinary appearances, hut also pilh 
the production of colours by yefraction. ^ SOoeea 
says, that if the light of the sun shines through aA 
angular piece of glass, it will show all the coloun 
of the rainbow. These colours, lie sqgs, are Adse, 
such as are seen in a pigeon's neck when it ebangea 
its position ; and of the same nature, he says, is a 
speculum, which, u ithout having any colour of its 
own, assumes that of any other body. It appears 
also, that the ancients were uut ignorant of the 
magnifying power of glass globes filled with ivator, 
though they do not se.em to haVebeen acquaint- 
ed with its cause; and the ancient engravers are 
supposed to have used a glass globe filled with 
water to magnify their figures. This indeed seems 
evident, from their lenticular and spherical gems 
of rock crystal which are stiirpreserved, the efleet 
of which, in magnifying at least, could scarcely 
have escaped the notice of those who had often 
occasion to handle them; if indeed, in the spherical 
or lenticular form, they were not solely intended 
for the purposes of burning. One of these, of the 
spherical kind, of about an inch and a half diame- 
ter, is preserved among tlie fossils presented by 
Br. Woodward to the univeiwity of Cambridge. 

The first tiwatise of any consequenco written on 
the subject of optics was by the celebrated Ptole- 
my* The treatise is now lost ; but from the ac- 
counts of others, we find that he treated of astro- 
nomical refractions. The first astronomers were 
not aware that the intervals between stars appear 
less near the horizon than near the meridian ; but 
it is evident that Ptolemy was aware of this cir- 
cumstance, by the caution which he gives to 
allow something for it, upon every recourse to 
ancient observations. 

Ptolemy also adrancm a very sensible hypo- 
thesis to account for the grc'ater apparent size of 
the sun and moon when seen near the horizon. 
The mind, be says, judges of the size of ob- 
jects by means of a preconceived ides of their 
distance from ns : and this distance is fancied to 
be greater when a number of oliyects intervene; 
which is the Cak* when we see the heavenly 
bodies near the horizon. . In his Almagest, how- 
ever, he ascribes tlii:> appeai^nce to a rtfractloii 
of the rays by vapours, which actually eplarge 
the angle Siitdcmled by the luminaries. 

Ihe nature of refraction was afterwards con- 
sidered by Albazcnan Arabian writer; msomueli 
that, having made experiments iiponlt at the com- 
mon surface between air and water, air and glass,' 
water and glass; And; being prepossessed with the 
ancient opinion of crystalline orbs in the regions 
above the atmosphere, he even suspected a refeae- 
tloiy there, also, qnd fancied he could prove it hrf 
astronomical .o^rvations. Hence this author odn- 
cludes, that- refraction increases the altitudes of 
all oiijecto hi the heavens ; and he first advanced, 
that the stars are sometimes seen shove the hori- 
zon by means of refiraciUon, when they arc realty 
bcloir it. . Tins observation was confirmed by Vt- 
fetth^B. Waltberus, and by tbe excellent obser- 
vatJdiMMl&Tycho 9riibe. Ailtomn observed, that 
iefra(^i^ coiitracts the vertical diameters and 
distqa^ of the heaveidy bodies, and that it jt 
the cimie of the Iwiakliitg. of the stars. But wo do " 
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•tfraciiomiiirM tfiill ' Alhftsefi and VU 

tel1io» Maisdt had attempt^ tti bvt feited, by 
trySb; to meaadra the anpfa Instead of Its fine. 
At last Undiscovered by Snelliins, professor of 
mathema^at teyden, about 1637. This philo- 
sopher! however^ did not peiibctly understand his 
own disoDTOry, ndridid be liVe to publbh any ae- 
eoant of it. It wm afterwards explained by pro- 
ihssor Hortensius h^efore it appeared in the writ- 
ings of Di'searteSi trlio published it under a dif- 
ieront form, - without inaking any acknowledg- 
inent of^ his obligations to Sheltius! whose paiiers, 
Huygens assures U8» were seen by Descartes. Be- 
fore this time Kepkr:bad published a New Table 
Of Affgles of ReflractioD! determined by his own 
* C¥perim<!tit8, for every degree of incidence. Kir- 
aher bad done the same, and attempted a theory 
of refraction, oil principles^ whicbg if conducted 
with prerisloti, would have led him to the law dis- 
covert by Snellitts. 

Descartes ondertodk to explain the canse of le- 
llnaction by the resolution of forces. Hence he 
was oblig^ to suppose that light passes with 
more ease through .a dense medium, than thiough 
a rare one. The truth of this explanatioh was 
ifirst questioned by M . Fermaf, who asserted, con- 
trary to the opinion of Deimartes, that light suffers 
more fosistanre In water than air, and more in 
glass than in water ; and maintain^, that the re- 
■htance of ditferent media with tespect to light is 
in proportion to their densities, M. Leibnitz 
adopted the same general idea, upon the principle 
that nature accomplishes her ends by the shortest 
methods, and that light theiofore ought fo pass 
foom one point to another, either by the shortest 
toad, or that in which the least time is required. 

At w meeting of the Royal Society, August St, 
1664, it was found, with a new Instrument pre- 
pared for that purpose, that the angle of incidence 
being 4Q degrees, that of refiuetion is SO. About 
tbfs iiiiie also we find the first mention of media 


Royal Society, Tebtuary 11,1163, whidi clegily 
proves' that ice refracts tha light lets than wmife 
M. de la ttirp' also took a good deal of pa fefiljb. 
determine whether the' refractive powers 
and water were the same ; and he found at D^« 
Hooke- had done baforc,.that ice rafiafna hsM than 
water. ‘ ‘ • 

By a most i&drate experiment madd bt lfidS, 
In which a ray of tight was. transmitted through ja 
Torricellian vacuum, Rifr. Lowthorp founds tbit 
the reflective power of air is to that of water a» 
36 to 34.400. He observes that t^e refroctine 
power of bodies is not proportioned to thedinsity^ 
at least not to the specific gravity, of the lefirad- - 
tug medium. For the rsftaotive power of glass to 
that of water is as 55 to 34, whereas Us speaifie 
gravity is as 87 to 34; that .is, the squares of 
their refraotive' powers are very nearly as their 
respective gravities. Aud there are some fluids, 
which, though they are lighter than water, yet 
have a greater power of refraction. Thus the re- 
fractive power of spirit of wine, according to Dr* 
Hooke's experiment, is to that of water as 36 to 33, 
and its gravity reciprocally as 35 to 36 or d6{« 
But the r^ractivtt powers of air and water seem 
to observe the simple direct proportion of their 
gravities. 

The Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris en- 
deavoured to repeat this pxperimenft: in 1700 ; but 
they did not succeed.— For, as they said, broms 
of light pasiied through the vacuum without snf- 
foring any refraction. The Royal Society being' 
informed of this, ordered Mr. Hawksbee to make 
an instrument for the purpose, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Halley, for the purposeC of repeating 
the experiment. It consisted of a strong bross 
prism, two sides of which had sockets to receive 
two pbine glasses, whereby the air in the prism 
might' either be exhaust^ or condensed. The 
prism had also a mercurial gage fixed to U, to 
discover the density of the contained air; and 


, Bfittefracling the light in an exact proportion to turned upon its axis, in order to make the n- 
tiieir'4cusitieff. For Mr. Boyle, in a letter to Mr. fraetions equal on each side when it was fixed to 
OldeWburgh, dated NoV. 3^ 1664, observes, that in the end of a telescope. The refracting angle was 
epirit of wine, the proportion of the sines of the near 64*^; and the length of the telescope, having 
' ungles df incidence to the sines of the angles of a fine hair In its foeus, wah about 10 feet. The 
TdfractioD was nearly the same as 4 to 3$ aud event of this accurate experiment was as follows : 
that, as spirit of wine occasions a greater refrac- Having chosen a proper object; whoso distahee 
tinu than common water, so oil of tnrpentine, was 9583 feet, dune 15, ‘O.S. 1708, in 'the morn- 
whleh is lighter than spirit of wine, produces not iUg, the barometer being then at 99.7$;. and tha 
only a greater refraction than common water, -but thermometer at 60, they first exhausted the prism, 
much greater than salt water. ' And at a meet- and then applying i t-to the telescope, tlm horizontal 
idg held November 9, the same year, Dr. Hooke hair in th€ %us covered a mark on the object 
^ Wtcntionetl, that pure and dear salad oil produced • distind^lfteiil through the vacuum, the two glasses 
a much greater refraction then any UqUor Which being aqiiajfy indinad to the visual ray. Then ad- 
he'bad tried ; the bugle of refraction that answered rnittingusir dr Into the prism, the object was seen 
to an angle'of incidence of 30^ being no less than to riae aJh^Um'bair gr^ually ss the air entered, 
4QP 3(F, and the angle of refraction that answered alut wbeik-the prism was"foll,the hair was observed 
to an angle of incidence of being 29^ 47'.«**M. ‘ to Mde W ms^ 10} incKair below the former mark.' 
dc la Hire also made MTevdl experiments to Xfter thfg tony applied the condensing engine- 
ascfitoji) the refractive pbwef (AffoiLaild found tke to the jj^rlim./toM Mving forced iu anrither atmo- 
aine Of angle of incideneh to that of refraction ftakjOfo'denshy of the inchiUefl air was 

%Sfidto4fi|which,Jie observes, isa little ueaitef to dblddo to tfott Of die outwatfi, they again plfieed 
'/that'df-'gM than to that of water, tbdii|h olTis it iMfoto Ifigrflslroc^ and, letting out tl.e olr, 
tham water, ttnd glass mnob behvler. thif 81^ wNtah before seemed to rise, appeaired 
'^Jle .members of the Royal weiety findiim that graiduml^ to'descead; and tlie hair at length rested 
’^Ihe:infifndfo^ of salt whter exceeded thaiW^Nlb* Wnfiff ^OldepI higher riiair before by the same In- 
the .experiment farther with, knufilm to- 'teM^fiflfif inehea/ tte^then forc'edinanotl^ 

' W. vitriol, saltpmro,* end afatn.' '"They itWi#8W; ahdii^dfeehaVmng the eoiide used 

the'tolhtlon of tkriet find at^limi^ij|$rii;t wnaweeii^hofir 91 inchas iDwerthan 

adftjtefi^«r«irfe>oi«, hnk ton 6^'^ ' 

lesg, than cooni^W water; ' * toe todtet lr tbia ease being 9588 foeV 

Ifr. pM an toimritoitot toe ll| Indfoi mfotand fin ^ 0f r 8'i mid 
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from 3^ by 34'' tb« half of }' 8"; 90 io 
i^ue of any other-angte of'‘tncida»e«, to tha 
«tn«* of its angle of rafraciion $ and so it radiu?^ or 
. iOQOdOO^ to 9^736 ; which, tberefota, is the prtv 
portion between the tine of incidence in vacuo and 
fbe aine of refraction from thence into comuion air« 


. ‘ it ap^ean, by these experimeiitt, that the re- 
iiractive power of the air is proportional to den* 
. aity. And ainoe the density of the atmosphere is 
•B its weight directly^ and its temperature in- 
wersely, the ratio of its density, at any given 
time, may be had by comparing the heights of 
the barometer and thermometers ^^d thence he 
concludes that this will also be tim ratio of the re- 


' needed from refraction«-^Thd .way%' 
fii^difvovoired this was by Vitettio^s egpe^qM 
alread:^ mentioned, in w.hieh a piese . ol' 
paper placed at the bottom of a.vlas^ dt|a0' 
iAth water, and exposed to the light ojf 'tbeSOP^ 
appears coloured- JBowever, he ol^eji^^ that fit 
base the two surfaces of the refracted mcdiiHa 
were exactly parallel to each other,, im colotira' 
were produced. But , of. the trug cause of thasw 
colours, he had not tbc,least anspicion. Tills dje-^ 
CQvecy was reserved for sir isaav Newton, in 1666. 
Moving procured a triangulttr glass prism to sa* 
tisfy biu»self concerning the phenomena uf colours, 
be was surprised at the oblong figure of thr co- 
loured spectrum, and the great di«>praportion l>e<» 
twixt its hngth and breadth $ the former being 
al>out five times the measure of the latter. After 


fraction of the air. But Dr. Smith observes, that, various conjectures respecting the cause of these 
before we can depend upon the accuracy of this appearances, he suiipecrcd that the colours mighi; 
woncIusioQ, we ought to examine whether beat arise front the light being dilated liy some unmeuw 
and cold alone may not alter the refi active power ness in the glass, or some other accidental irrctgii- 
of air, while its density continues the same. larity; and to try this, he took another prism liliin 

The French academicians, being jpformed of the former, and placed it in such a manner, tbgi 
the result of the above-mentioned experiment, tbc Ugbt, passing through .tjieiiii both, might bo 
employed M. De Plsle the younger to repeat the refracted in qrposits directions, aud thus.be 
former experiment with more care, lie presently turned by the lattef jnto the same gourga from 
found, tiiut their operators had .never uiade any whii^Kit had beep diverted by the former, in this 
vacuum at alb there being chinks in their iostru- ^manner he thought that the regular ejects of iha 
tneut, through which theairhad insinuated itself, ‘‘first prism would bo augmented by the mul tipi U 
He therefore annexed a gage to his instrument, jcity of refiracliops. l^be event was, that JLhe light, 
by which means he was suiw of his. vacuum j and diffused by the first prism into an obiong foim, 
ghen the result of the experiment was the. same washy the. second if^uced iuto a elrcular ope, 
with that of the Royal Society. The refraction with as much regujaaity jss if it had not pas^ 
was always proportional to the density of the air, tji'rpugh either of tboui. , |Ie thou, bAt upon what 
excepting when the mercury was very low, and calls tbe^perimenkumcruoig,^ giud fpundthat 
'Conse<)uenUy the air t'cry rare.^ jp which case ghe light not siuiHar, nr homogeneous ; that il 
whole quantity being very small, he could not jconsigts pf rgys, some, of which are more re- 
perceive much difiference in them. Comparing, frangible than others t so. tbajb, without auy dif- 
however, the refractive power of thp atmosphere, ferpnee in .their incidence on tjbb same medium^ 
observed at Paris, with the result of liisexpei'i- iome of them shall 1;W mpre refract^ thap ptWs; 
meiit, he (bund, that the bast yacuom he could and therefore, that, according to tbeir .panicfulav 
make was far short Of thkt of the' regions above . degffes of rel^nglbility, they. will l|e tmoBiiikM 
she atmosphere. througli the priein. to difiereut pjswts of the pppo^le 

Dr. Hooke first suggest^ the idea of making walj- . ^ , 

allowance for the efiect of the refractioo of light, Bipcc it app^rs frqm Uiese exparlinefite that 
. in passiug from the rarer to the derjfcr regions of diflerent rays of , light have difibrent degrm ,pf 
ibe atino8pliero«:ln the computed height ^f tnoun* refiaugihiUty, it follows, that the rqles l^d 
tains. To this he ascribes the di^ent opinions by preceding pbitosopbere oonceriuiig the 
mf authors concerning the height of several very five powA,r of water, glass, foe, must be limited la 
bigh bills. Qe -could not account for the appear* - ,.ihe mean rays of the ipecfrum. Sir Isaac, bow* 
once of very high mountaioa, at so great a distance ei^r, proves both geometrically and by expi^i* 
at that at which they are actually seen, but upon ment, that the sine of the incidence of every 
= (the supposition of the curvature of the visual ray, of lights considered apart, is to its sine of refra^ 
that ia made- by its passing obliquely tbrougb a Uop in a given ratio. 

medium of aneh difierent density i frum the of The mobt important discovery concerning, rev 
them to the eye, very for diatap^uirdba horison. fraction since tbp time of sir Isaac Kewtoii 19 that 
’ All calculations of the height cf ^ mouiftalns thot of. M r. Dolkmd, who found opt a method of veme* 
are made upon the snppUsHimi IbjK the rays of . dying the defects of mfracting telescopes ^ismg 
iight come from the tops of them, friAuir ay«s, lu from the djfibr^ ji^ugibiUiy of. light. Bin- 
straight finqs, ba.nonridem^veiw erimiehus. Ifwie Newtop imiginjid that tlie different rays 
Dr.Hoolfoaseribeglhetumknngeftbie ifoiis to were. rmhOfiit in ibe mom proportiqfrby 
the irregtilair aasfi oAcquat reaction of the rayeof . .medium» so that the rofranaimUty of extrema 
light, which is also the rcesqn why the lima of rays ml^t be 4 <*terfDiqed if tltjsl Qli^mgea ones 
the aiuK^moon; apd'jplanetss appear, to wave or. were given,. Ifom Oiis It followed#. n^'Mr* 
dance. Tbi:t .tb|np:iiahch m nneq^ distribatfon s loiHloh|i|i^as» that equal andaq|^l^-ri^ 
of the atmpsphsira/llp ^ir^ -an^ bo ovtdeiit.Jy opt only destroy ,eaah, efliarii bpl; that the 

looking imadistnQt 'nIjhiksy.efer dirorgeocytOf t^e .c^lopip fimn ope refraction 

gfoai,. wWflh cannol hapuppas^ . aamW lt|mwf|ta be 

.«ny kind of exhalaficni frw * 1 ® fifr poss^ISlipjfM 

through ascending steams of water, ‘ ; .-gficl} coiimr. Htmoe . 

j About tbit time it das.iialuKal to that' all .object 

ito ft? w* ^ ‘i** 'W' 
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iHHit lii fM^rlioti to their 

•periiii«8/ of wbftte^r ' ti^^ they niay b« 
fbrmM. 

For thisr«ii^ii,’ph!|diiaidiers despaired of bring- 
ing rejVactih'g telesbopes to perfefetiou. 
therefore' applied* tht^foselVea cfaieffy to the im- 
provement; M the tedectiiig telescope; till 1147, 
when M. Eiilei’,' improving upon a hint of sir 
Isaac NeiHohN, proposed to make object glasses 
of water and gldss; hoping; that by their difference 
of refractive power*, the r^raetionsAVonld balance 
’ one another, and thereby prevent the dispersion 
of the rays that is occasioned by their di&rencc 
Of rhfrdnjpbility. This memoir of M . Enter excited 
the attention of Mr. DolJond. He went over all 
M. Ealer*s cakolations, snbstituting for bit hypo- 
thetical laws of refraction those which had been 
ascertained by Newton ; and found, that; it fol- 
lowed from Euler’s own principles, that there 
eoulil be no union of the foci of allkinds of colours, 
hut rn a lens infinitely large. ^ 

Euler did not mean to controvert the experi- 
ments of Newton : but asserted, that, if they were 
admitted in all their extent, it would be hnpossible 
to correct the differenoe of refrangibility occa- 
sioned by the transmission of the rays from one 
medium into another of difierent density ; a cor- 
rection which he thought was very possible, since 
he supposed it to be eflectied In the eye, which he 
'considered as an achromatic instiiirndot. To this 
reasoniug Mr. Dollond made no reply, but by ap- 
pealing to the experimeqta of Newton, and the 
cirenmspeetion with which it was known that be 
conducted all his inquiries. 

This paper of Euler’s was particutarly nqticed 
hf M. IHtngeostierna of Sweden, who found that, 
ftom, Newton’s own principles, the result of bis 
' Btb experiment could not answer his desct'iption 
of U'. Newton found, that wbeo light passes out 
of air tfaroRgh severst media, and thence goes but 
again into 'air, whether the refracting suifaces be 
parallel or inclined to One another, this light, as 
Often as by contrary refracitonr it is so corrected 
' as to emerge in lines parallel to those in which it 
Was incident, continues ever after to be white ; but 
If the emei-gent rays be inclined to the incident, 
the whiteness of the emerging light will, by de- 
grees, become tinged at its ^ges with cotours. 
‘This he tried by refracting light with prisms of 
glass, placed within a prismatic vessel of water. 

By theorems deduced from this experiment be 
'Inrers, that the reftactionsof tiie rays of every sort 
j^ade out of ahy medium into air, are known by 


prism, with one of jU edges tqgsMxdf, 
the vacancy mth clear amterj;. so ttiat tho rqfpo^ 
lion of the prism was contrary tp^hat'or the w#' 
ter, in oiderthatamy of lights trantmitte<|<thfoug|l 
both these refmqting media, might'JbenftitctMbp 
the diftbreace oply between the two refractioiiji. 
As be found the water to refract more or less 
the glass prism, he, diimnished or increased, thg 
angle between the glass plates, till be found^thf 
two contrary refnictious to he equal ; which^hb 
discovered by viewing an object through .this 
double prism. For when it appeared iieitbw 
raised or depressed, ho Uas satisfied tha^ the re* 
fractions were equal, and that . the emergent and 
incident rays were parailel. 

But according to the prevailing opinion, the 
object should have appearefl of its natural colour ; 
for if the diiforence of refrangibility bad been 
equal in the two equal refractions, they would 
have rectified each other. This experiments 
therefore, fully proved the fallacy of the received 
opinion, by showing the divergency of the light 
by the glass pri&m to be almost double of that by 
the water; for the image of the object was aa 
modi infected with the prismatic colours, as if it 
had been seen through a glass wedge only, whose 
refracting angle was near 50 degrees. 

Mr. Dollond was convinced that if the refract* 
Ing angle of the water vessel could have admitted 
of a sufficieot inOrease, the divjErrgcucy of the co- 
loured rays would have been greatlpdiminished, 
or entirely rectified ; and that there would have 
been a.- veiy great rdractioii without colour ; but 
the inconvenience of So large an angle as that of 
.the prismatic vessel must have been, to bring the 
lifdittUi^n equal divergency with that of the glass 
prism whose angle wqs about 60 degrees, mime it 
iiecessarpto try some experiments of the same 
kind with smidicr angles. 

. He, therefore, got a wedge of plate glass, t|ie 
angle of which was only nine degrees ; and using 
it in the same cireumstanees, be increased the 
angle of the water, wedge, in which it was placed, 
till the divergency of the light by the water was 
equal to that by the glass ; that is, till the image 
of the object, though considerably jqfractod by 
the excess of the refraction of the wa(er,.,appeared 
quite free ftom any colours prooeediug from the 
different reftangibllity of the light*; and as near 
as he could tfaen measm^ the refraction by the 
water was about j. of thatby the glass. , 

As these experiments proved, that diffei^ent 
sifiMtaDOiis ,cSu8cd the light to diverge very dif- 


and also tiiat the refraction out of one meditiRi 
into another is found as often as we have the 
'xefractiuns oitt of' Iheni both into any thiid w 
dhim. 

On the contitry, the Swedish phUosdpber ob* 
Serves, that in ,this experiment, the rays of light, 
after passing thrm^ the ' Water and the glass, : 
though they come out'parallel to the' incident rays, ^ 
^wiHhe colonredt but Chat the smaller UsS'dass, 
Jift^ tb« nearer wiE the result of it li^pnitch 
'■ IpjMiwtbasVi'desddpti^^^ 


- ^ 3H.- Kliagetii rt ern a ',henmw*o(agm# 

to Dollond, ibarie hUft 

repoft, aibd Incited; m ^ 
;]Mfre-im«HniatoexperrmenU ‘ ' ■ ' ‘C.. 

et 

gtass at tlitfr ^ges, so as to SSmifliriMiatfo 
vessel, whaav^afopped at the eiidqt a|n i^'.edge 
litiog tu^ Id^Wftvards, he ptaM ia iiit 


power, Mdr Dollond began to suspect that such a 
variety mt^t pMsibly be found in dtftbrent kinds 
ofgSaw. . 

. Uls neat object,, therefore, was to grind we^s 
of different hinds :df glass, and apply them t^e- 
Iher; an that Sjfei re^otioii^ might be made in 
^l!qtKtrBrydi1iWlma^ in order to discover whether 
tjbp^iiriMtislh>a^ tbh dtvei|WMiy of the opleun 

iffm ti^^>xpcrimantf;^-s^ were not made 
titf lie.dbeo^ftfadt*.4ifferpnee. for . bqyond 

of different 
wijch teipeet to the diyqrgenpy of 
SHOfolv;;: The .yellov or. atsawewlmired l^nd, 
eognfl^'eailda Jfeniee gfoss, and .1^ Engtlsli 
iMmy-for lw.-.iieaiiyfoEfee ip that 
thpugV in genetal, tWs, crown glass 
sereM to makolighbdiverge lesa.l&ti the other. 
Thgcfoma^BogGlh plate gldss nrede the light 
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tryUal, or English 

examtued Mm j^rticQlar qqnKtieoof 

^ =1:111(1 of gtasA'Iinit he -could obtain, to fix 
difFaretice of tl^r 
dispersl'*^ pbu'^erl eHonld be the greatest ; amt he 
aOoit foiind those to be the eroirn ghna and the 
H^e flrnt glass. He therefore groiuid one wedge 
^ whrtcdint, of about S5 degrees $ ' and another 
erowd gtess, of about 29 degrees; which re- 
Q^acted very neariy alike, but their power of 
'making the coloars diverge was yery dUFerent. 
Re then ground several others of crown glass to 
difibrent angles, till he got one which Was equal, 
with Tespect to the divergenoy of the light, to 
that in the white flint glass; for when they were 
put together, so as to ref!ract in' contrary diiec- 
tions, the refracted light was entirely free from 
rOloQrs. Then measiiring the refraction of each 
wedge with these different angles, he found that of 
^ the white glass to be to that of the crown glass 
nearly as two to three : so that any two w^ges 
made in this proportion, and applied together, 
that they might refract in a contrary direction, 
would transmit the light without any dispersion 
of the rays. He foutid also, that the sine of in- 
eidence iti croam glass is to that of its general 
refraction as 1 to 1.63, and in flint glass as 1 to 
1.583. 

In order to apply these discoveries to the con- 
struction of telescopes, Mr« Dollond considered, ' 
that, in order to make two spherical glasses that 
should refract the light in contrary directions, the 
one must he coheave and the other convex $ and 
as the rays ore to converge to a real ibons, the 
excess of refraction must be in the convex lens. ' 
Also, as the convex glass is to refract the most, it 
appeared from his experiments, that it musi be 
made of crown glass, and the concave of white 
flint glass. Farther, as the refraotiotis of spheri- 
cal glasses arc in the inverse ratio of their focal 
distances, it follows, that the focal distances of 
the two glasses shall be inversely as the ratios of 
the refractions of the wedges ; for being thus pro« 
portioned, every ray of tight that passes through 
this combined glays, at whatever distance it may 
pass from its axis, will constantly he reft'aeted,'by 
the dtfibrcDoe between two contrary refiractionB, in 
the proportion tequirecl ; and therefore 1 he different 
Ydfrangibility of the light will be entirely removed. 

The difficttldea which occurred in the applica- 
tion of thiil reasoning to practice arow firoin the ' 
fettowing rircumstances. In the flrst place, The 
'ibeal distances, as well as the particular surfeoes, 
must be very nicely proportion to the densities 
br refracting' powers of tbe f^asses, which are 
v^ apt to vary rn tbe same sort of i^ss made at 
different times. Secondly, Tbe centres of the two 
'glasses must be placed truly in ,lbie common axis 
Vif the telesCCpe, otherwise tbe'Mred effect will 
be in a great measure destvw^a^^ And thirdly, 
The diflibolty of forming. the four snifeces of Atje 
febses exacilyr Spherical. ' At lengtbr how«yeie, 
after nuaMniiAr trials, he was able |o coiistruot 
refiractiiig tsAesCopcSt With fech a^ttmea anA 
magnifyiiig pbwere, ouderKisdtedlengtbs, aifeir^. 
exoeWied anything, that had been 

*tid in 

As Mr. Dblloiid'dkl>Wt exAin thd 
whieh Ad^efeimiaed Ofe mnflim hi 


the celebrated M. Clairaut, wha had ^|!ltw’ tb 
vestii^ thiMlgect, endeamfed^y^ea 
ft, mpli^Jbrary, fir»m wb^ 
deduced, ipf the beneOt of the practical 

•With this .view, thei>^»l^.iiq endrateWr^ 
ageertain the refraeUve power of different hinds 
of glass, and also their property of dtsperslc^ 
the rays of light. For. this puiposd.bd.mAdc t^e 
of twor^iprisms, as Mr. Dollond had -dbue: but, 
instead of looking through them, he pjaced them 
in a dark room ; and wh«m the transmitted iiiiaga 
of tlM sun was perfectly white, he concluded that 
tbe diOBreut reftangibility of the rays was cor-* 
rected. 

In order to ascertain aibae easily the true an- 
gles that prisms ought Uk have in order to dcslroy 
the effect of, the difference of ^rcfrangibility, be 
constructed a prism which had one of its surfacee 
cylindrical, with several degrees of amplitu^ 
By .this means, without changing- bis prisms,, be 
had the choice of nn infinity of angles; among 
which, hy examining the point, of the curve .sur- 
foce, which, receiving tbe solar ray, gave a white 
image, he. could easily find tbe true one. Ho also 
ascertained the proporiioA in which different 
kinds of glass separated the rays of light, by 
measuring, witli proper precautions, the oblong 
image of tho^ sun made by transmitting through 
them a beam of light. ^ 

In these experiments M. Clairaiit was assisted 
by M. de Teumieres, and the results agreed, with 
.JMr.Bolloiid*s Ml general; but whereas Mr. DoK 
loud has made the dispersion of the rays in gl^ss 
and. in water to be as flqs to four (acknowledging, 
however, that be did not pretend tp do it with 
exqptness), these gentlemens who took mere pains, 
< found it to be aa three to two. For Iho^theorems 
and problems deduced by M. Clairaiit from thesa 
new principles of optics, with a view tp tbe per- 
fection of telescopes, we mitit refer the reader to 
.Mem. Acad. Far. n56il'757. . .. 

The subject , of achromatic telescopes was also 
Investigated by tbe iUustrious D'Alemheit. Tbit 
excellent mathematician proposed a variety of new 
constructions, the advantages a;id disadvantages of 
frbich he distinctly notes; at the sameiime tlmtbe 
points out several metlMxls of correcting the. errors 
to which these telescopes arejiable : as by placing 
object glasses, in some cascs^ at a smalt, dts* 
tanco feom one another, and sometimes by using 
eye glasses of different refractive powers^ which 
i« on expedient that does not seem tp have oc- 
ean^ to iqiy person before him. He even shepra, 
that .telescopes may he made to advantage, 
sistii^ of only one object glass, and an eye gin 
of « diflRwent refeactive power. Some of , his 
constructions have two or more eye glasseii of 
, different kinds of glass. This aubject he.eoosi- 
dered at large in one of tbe volumes of his. 6pus^ 
calm Matbematiqiimk We have also three me- 
moirs of M.< D’Afeinbeitupon this subject, among 
those of the Pretloh Academy ^ in the years >1794, 
1765^ and«WfiT. : . , 

iiiveid^^ont.^ Chdraut and. D'Alembert 
do not.voeeieuta have asslsted/t^'eyeriious of 
foreign anfet^ Tbe telescopes In Boland, 

aoeovdiftgjtnno esi^yutej^l^ foreigners supposed, 
wow greffdp.sopeiwr conW ins 

9lsewh«foi)foQUgll jiDibediate direction 

of tbosO imle catettls^^: . \ 

‘ m;:£o 97!V fo iw» »- 
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^aity, b*vk4 t>ainkle4 tibtK b)^ teMon- . 

Ing and (iidcuhitiottr Me. ;:I^Hond ,bAd dis* . 
cHivened m new and yet not 

tieing aUJts to Ustimony in 

faTuur of,tbe -tale!K.*o|^,,\ concluded 

that this cxtraoMiogi-j^ effect WflLfc barUjir OH'lng to . 
•the crown not irautinittiiig all the re<l lights 
which woujd;Ulheirwi^' liave eoaie to a il ffcient 
&cus/aiid ^va dlstofted the imaAc; hut priuci- 
.pa ly M hit giving a ju&t curiature to Ins K)a»s, 
wbich he did not doubt would have produced the 
same eti'ect if the ieosea bad all been made of the 
some kiiid orf glass. At another time he imagined 
that the goodness of Mr. Dollond’a telescopes 
tuight he owing to the eye glass. If my theory^ 
ihjiys lu'y ho true) this disagreeable consequence 
folloWai^ that Mr. Dollond’s object glasses cannot 
be exempt from the dii^persion of colouts; yet a 
Mgaid to so rcspoctiibic a testimony etnbarrassea 
me uxticmeiy, jt hnug as difficult to question 
gacK expre>s authority, as to abandon a theory 
Which appears tome well founded^ and to embrace 
an opinion which is as contrary to all the esta- 
blished laws of nature as it is strange and seem* 
iDgly ab urd. fie even apptab to experiments 
made in a darkened room; in which he says, he 
is confiikrnt that Mr. 6ollond*s object-classes 
would appear to have the same defects to which 
others arc subject. 

Not doubting, hoWeiTr, but that Mr. Dollond 
Jiml iiihde.^uinf* iniprovemenl in the construction 
•of icfehcopcr) by the coinbtnatjon of glassesi be 
abaiuluiHid his former projett) in which he bad 
recourse to diffireiit media, and confined hin 
«tt« ntiuij to., the correction of the errors v'hich 
.ai ise from the curvature of It uses. fiiU while, ha 
was procevdfng) as be iiuagined) upon tlie true 
|)rii.c Spies of optics, he could not help expressing 
bis surpiise that Mri Dollond shoidd have Jbeeii 
Jml to so iinpoi tant u discovery by .iTasoiiiiig in a 
tnauiier quite .contrary to the nature of things* 
At Icngthi liQWeverj M« Euler was convinced of 
the reality and importance of Mr* DoilondN di$« 
s:overies; and frankly acknowledges, that pf>rbap8 
be slvonld never Kuve been brought to absent to it) 
hiul he not bot h assured by his friend M. Clttfr.mt 
that tfie expmiineuts of the English optician 
might bo dt'pcndcd iipoiu ^Tbe experiments of 
M* 2Ceiher, bo«mci’) gave hifh the mobt ijoropl^s^te 
xatififadtion with icspect to this subject. This 
gctiUeman deiunnstratcd, that it is the (c*ad in the 
«!oinpnj>ition of glass uh-ch produces the variation 
in. its dis|>ersive power; and, by incieasing the 
qglutity of in the uiixlnrc, he produced A 
of glass, which ocCa.vioi]cd a tiiiicli greater 
aep'oiaitofi of the extreme rays than ^he flint 
glass which Mr ,l')'uili>iid had mode use of. 

From th(Se tittW -principles M. Culer deduces 
theorems < otKeniliig the comhinaticti of the 
lenses -and, m a maiihcr similar to M. Clairaufc 
.and *DMU n.heit, \ olutB dht.piethods of cotiftruct* 
•ing CchrotnH'ictelesrcpes. 

While he wos eqipfoycd vpoo Ibis sb^ect) hf 
finforms US) that he yereived a letter from Sf » 
dauA Fctenbttrg) 2{0th of Jauuni^, 1 W* 

■ tn'wi^^h,..^e.gives ‘bim.a partieulajr accvant.of thf 
^aiiCi^)sf bis L'Xp^infer.ts on the compoulti^'^ 
laiing. mixed miuiuip apd.^^ 
pmpoitions; the fWimlt 
^refractij^ 4«!^ the dirpitiiton of jtlfe 

a(K$r|l^;tO'C^.^o]lowi^lAt^ \ 
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PnpOrtibti “I* Di»<.< r.iuM uf 

.^ 54 ,^ mean refraction tl.e rats in 

Snt from air iutq coi»|nrikou of 

* glass* ci‘u.vn fffuss. . 


From this table it is evident, that a greater 
quantity of lead not only produces a greater dis** 
persion of the rays, but also increases the roeair 
refraction. The first of these kinds of glass^ 
which contains three times as much minium as 
fiint, will appear ^ery extraordiuaiy ; since hU 
tberto no transparent substance has been known, 
whose refractive power exceeded the ratio of two 
to one, and since the dispersion occasioiu-d by 
this glass is almost five times as great as that of 
crotrn glass, which could scarcely be believed by 
those who entertained any doubt conceruing the 
same propeity iu fiint glass, the effect of which ia 
three times os great as crown glass. 

Here, however, M. Kuler announces to us an*> 
other discovery of M. Zeiher, no less surprising 
than the former, and whfeh discunrerud ail his 
schemes for reconciling the above-mentioned 
phenomena. As the six kinds of glass mentioned 
In the pi reeding table were composed of nothing 
but minium and flint, M. Zeiher happened to 
think of mixing allmline salts with them, in order 
to give the glass a consistence more proper for 
dioptric uses: this mixture, however, greatly 
dittiinished the mean refraction, alinost -without 
making any cliange iu the dispeisiun. After 
many tiiuls, be is said. to have obtained a kind of 
glass, which ocrasioned three times as great » 
dispei'sion of the rays as the common gla^A, at thg 
same time that the mean refraction was only aa 
l-Gl to 1.; though we have not heard that this 
kind of glass was ever used in the construction of 
telescopes. 

Mr. DoHond was not the only optician who had 
the merit of discovering the achroiKatic telescope^ 
as this instniment appears to-ha\e been con* 
Btnicted by a private gentlemao*-»Mr. Chester 
More Hall; He observed that prisms flint glass 
gave bngir iq>ectra than prit-ms of water, wheti 
the mean tomiction was the same in buth^ He 
tried pylMs of other giasir, aud found stmibHr 
dHferfettoea-; dhd lie applied this discovery to the 
sanie puvpAses jfs Mn 0bllond. These facta 
Came our -mn process raised .at the instance of 
Wbtkhi«;bptfefaii| a»alsQ in a publication of Mr» 
Baiiifdem Tbe^ however, no evidence that 
Dbl}tifMi 'a|olr4he ..ldMi from Mr. Kail, or tlolt 
thej: wot h(i^b:claims to the disonvery. ^ • 

« Thi^ ^bst n^brliiig telescupes, constructed pfi 
tbe pdodptesi of Mr* Boitund) ate still, dofeetive, 
bn jeolenr which# by the obentifon 

of ^ givb to objects vieWed tbrou'gli 

object glasa boof small diameter. 
ttAf pbB^ bavo fbdeavourod. to 
rajBRfifb^tewirfeu^^ Boscoyfeli 

imnKiie) display^ 
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,ime1i Itottba ^uoiopliOT wboie 

ertlofl^ltm-becn ^rown^ with most sttooew^ 
)yW has perhaps .piade tW ogtost imppnaiit 
dlscovai^ ’in this sCiA^i. ti;Iw*Eobert Blair 
broresspr*^ pradtt^l'aitrOnbmf in the oolfege of 
By a jadiblous set of experiments* 
hk has proved, thaX the quality of dispersing the . 
'fiys in a groatt*r degree than crown glass is not 
€011 dried to a few media, but is possessed by a 
great variety uf flaids, and by some of these in a 
most extraordinary degree. He has shown, that 
though the greater refrangibility of the violet 
'iteys than of the red rays, when light passes from 
any fucMlium whatever into a vacuum, may be 
eon'iidcred as a law of nature ; yet in the passage 
'of Jight from one inedinin jntoanothei>jt depqpnls 
entirely ua the qualities of the media which of 
these rays shall be the most refrangible, or whe- 
ther then' shall be any difference in their re- 
frangibility. In order to correct the aberration 
arising from difference of refrangibility among 
■the rays of light, he instituted a set of experi- 
ments, by which he detected a very singu'ar and 
important quality in the muriatic acid. In all 
the diapersire media hitherto examined, the green 
rays, which are the mean refrangible in crown 
glass, were found among the less refrangible ; but 
in the muriatic acid, these same rays were found 
to make a part of the more refrangible. This 
discovery led to complete success in removing 
the great defect of optical instruments, viz. that 
dissipation or aberration of the rays which arises 
from -their unequal refrangibility, and has hi- 
therto renderi'd it impassible to converge all of 
them to one point either by single or ojBposite 
refractions. A fluid, in which the parttcles of 
marine acid und metalline particles hold a duo 
proportion, at the same time that it separates 
the extreme rays of the spectrum much more 
than crown glass, refracts all the orders of the 
rays in the same proportion that gtass does : and 
hence rays uf all colours made to diverge by the 
refraction of the glass, may either be rendered 
parallel by a subsequent refraction in the confine 
of the glass and this fluid ; or, by weakening the 
refractive density of the fluid, the refraction 
which takes place in the confine of it aod glass 
may be rendered as regular as reflection, without 
.the least colour whatever. The doctor has a 
telescope, not exceeding 15 inches in length, 
witli a compound object glMs of this kind, which 
equals in all respects, if it does not surpass, the 
best. of Dol!ond*s 4B inobes loag. See Phil. Trans. 
Edin.val, iii. 

' -Wo shall conclude the history of thh discoveries 
concerning refraction, with some aomnt of the 
eefraotion ef the Btniosphefe.<<r<»Tahlcs of refrac- 
tinii have been caidalnted iby Mr* Utinbartt with 
w view to Qorreot inacouracies hi det«r 9 iiniag.the 
ahitndes of mountains geometrleaHgv . The t^r- 
^vationi Mr. Lambert go nponthtt suppositioii 
'thqt the refractive powsfr of the ammsphera is Ift* 

. variable : bet as this is hy no meant tfif 
his rules must ha ootitidefe^.at tnm osdy tdf the 
.mtnnalate cif theair. 

Or.'tlettteton ohavrved a remarkable eartety m 
the refractive pow:er of the aintosphere^ whl^ 
demonstrates how lUrie are can depend uyum. the 
.ealcolated heights . of monataiiis^ When thni^- 
iWirvatioAs nre made with an iostriimeMt 'oe4 
. when-Ahe mfinethw pOwov efihftoff iaio he ifUm 
.into the acconnt. Being deelrons.tQ Ifsam^ by 
observation, how Jfhr the mereery would idmeend 
in (be harmaofeer atong.^vmi elevaijimi, hej^ 


posed, to meamie the hetohtef lamh.m ihotr hSg^ 
est hlW i hot when he atkrdil^ flonodw 

ohmv|iti^ so much distorh^by refVn^tlflMH the! 
he'ncmtli.omn.iio certain fmim. llaviog 
•unaid ofio hill of a^considerahli^ height, id w dear 
day, and observed the mereni^ at the bottom aad 
at Che top, he found, that about 19 feet or mom 
were required to make Uie‘*m»'n!ury fair J>,th Ot 
an inch; bat afterwards, repeating the egg^nri- 
ment, when the air was rather gross and hn^ty, 
he found the small angles so much increased by' 
rL^fracBon as to make the hill much higher than 
before. He after wants frequently made ohser* 
vations at his own huusc, by |.K>iiiting a quadrant 
to the tops of some neighbouring bills, and ob<» 
served that they would appear higher in tfm 
momlng before sunrise, and also lute in ihe 
evening, than at noon in a clear day, by several 
minutes. In one case the elevations uf the same 
hill diffenpd moro than 30 minotes. 

M. Euler considercil the refractive power of the 
atmosphere, as affected i>y differciir. desrrcea of 
heat and elasticity ; in which he snows that ita 
refractive power, to a consblerable distance froua 
the zenith, is sufil-Jtently near the proportion of 
the tangent of that distance, and that the law of 
retraction follows the direct ratio of the diff^reace 
marked by the thermometer; luit wIk'h stars 'are 
in the horizon, iho changes are iu a ratio some- 
what greater than this, more especially on account 
of the variation in the heat. 

As the density of the atmosphere varies with its 
attitude, and as the irregular curvature of tha 
earth causes a constant change in the lucliitatioa 
of the strata through which any ray of light passes 
to the eye, the refraction cannot be obtained 
ftom the density of the atmosphere, and the an- 
gular direction of the refracted ray. By compar- 
ing astronomical with meteorological observbtibiis, 
however, the oelebrafod jVL La place has given a 
complete solution of this very important prohieou 

The phenomena known by the names of mirage, 
looming, and fata morgana, have been traced to 
irregularities of refractions arising from accideu.- 
tal changes in the teinpfirature of the atmosphere. 
From the rarefaction uf the air near the 'surface 
of water, buildings, or the earth itself, a distant 
object seen ttirou^^h this rarefied air sometimes 
appears depressed instead of raised by refrartion^ 
at other times it appears both elevated and dw* 
pressed, so that the object seoras double, and 
Mmetiinet triple, one of the images being in an 
inverted position. This subject is much iudeht^ 
to the researches of the ingenious Dr. Wfdlastpjiy 
who has imitated these natural phtmoinena 
viewing .objects through the rarefied air contigu- 
ous to a r^-bot poker, or through a saline or 
saccharine solution with water aud spirit of wine 
floating upon its siirfoce. This branch of optics 
has also been well illustrated by Mr. Vince and 
Mr. Huddart, hi different volumes of the pbiloso- 
pkicoi transactions. 

Sect. IL Btstossrt'sr mamrfikr ihe .’Rt/leeiieH of 

\ JUgAf. ■ 

Tlw follo wers of Plato W^we aifouaintM, with the 
equality between the aagiiw qf indidence and re- 
ItebUon ; and it is ptobahto 'Ihat they d.scovcred 
this, by pbserying a ray of (lie sun, reflected from 
standing wa|er,\ or sqpgie bjdier poli^ied Irady; or 
attending to tlwimgl^a qf objects reflected by 
. such snribces. If paid auy atieowms- 

to this pbeuommion, they eoald nut out pcrceivii, 
thatt if the tfig; foil nearly perpendiculalr qpsbi 



prats. 


i itoirfiiee, it ifiif redeMei iiilMr.ih« 
tlifular; aod.if It. Ml obliqitelyi ituras i^ocMd 
f»'jU4tieiy i and 0lKMrvatloo9 thcw asljrle^* 

tUcjLiiiatt i*Qd9 «n94iii|ntrAk}t, w&t fail to 
theiD. of rtIMr that tha 

Ineid^i and ifty^ ’irete id iht flame 

Arifltetle Was that It is the leficction 6f 

lijht lirom tKe almoti^here which prevents total 
aldrkneflB altet the suh setfl^ and in places where 
lih dhes not ahtne in the day time. He was also 
cy^inioni that rdiUibdwfl- Mloa» and mock stinfl, 
tvere occasioned by the tefteciion of the sunbeams 
Idvdif^rent' cirOttmatancefl, by which an imper* 
Tedt imagh'df hie body was produced, the colodt 
Easily heinil ethiblted,' ahd not his proper figure. 
^Ife Ubflge, he sayfl^ is not single, as in a mirror; 
fbroach drop of rain is too smalt to reflect a visible 
Image, but tbe coidunction of all the images, is 
Visible* " 

^ . Witlidui inquiring any fiirther into the natura 
bf light ot vision; tbe ancient geometers contented 
ibeinSelves with deducing a system of optics from 
tiTofiictfl, the rectilineal progress of light, and tbe 
hqdality of the angles of iUcidence and reflectibn. 
The treatise of optics ascribed to Eoclfd is cni- 
}>loycd in determining the Apparent liae and 
figure bf Objects, from the Angle which they sub- 
tend at tbe ej^^; and the apparent place of thO 
4tiiagc of An object reflected from a polished mirrof. 
^his place be fixes at the point where tbe reficcMl 
Idy meets a perpendicular to the mirror drawn 
through the object. JBut this work Is so imper- 
and. inaccurate; that it doesuot fleeiii tbbo 
tbb production of Budid. 

^ ft appears from ?lil(iy and Bactantius, that 
bUrhiug glasses Were' known to tbe ancients. lu 
tmeof.ihe flays of Aristophanes, indeed, a person 
di ihtroditced Who proposes tb' destroy his adver- 
fiary*fl pApIffs by means of this instrument; and 
<thure is reaioti to believe that the Romans had h 
mietliod of lighting tfabir saOied fire by means of a 
gpecolpm. U soemfl iildeed to have 
neeli kfioWii A. €.433, that thore isfn incTea.sa of 
ii'eht ib the pladb Where the rays of light mert, 
^Rer teflectiou fhnn a concave minrur* The 
Ihihiink^ power of cdnCAvO mirrors is noticed by 
author of tbe work ascribed to Bu'olid. If 
%SW*.gite any credit tO what ioinc ancicUt histo- 
HAiilarb said to bare written bOBberning the 
*^ti4bits bf Archimedes, We Shall be induced to 
Vbihk that he constructed .some very powerful 
burning mirrors : but nothing being said of other 
phrSouA hiakhjg use of his inventions, the whole 
ttbieoiitit is vety dbubtfuK It is allowed, however, 
that this Imminent geonabter did write a treatise 
tm the Subject of bnruihg mirrors^ which has not 
HeflCeUded to our timbs: 

0. POrfA supposes that iAe bitrniiig ibiirors bf 
ibe Ancients werb parabolic and made of metal, 
it'fblldwfl IVom the ptopertiof^of this currei that 
et) tbe rays Which fall upon parallel to its axis, 
.Mil .meat in the same point at the tbeus; Con- 
. 4lflq(«iefATji^if the trerWi.ofthe pmrabbl'a be cdbbn> 
0 Binkb a eonVenlAnt bemiiig miribn In 
'Af this lustnkndini Uie frAstutai ti 
jtd iMilAe tofook HkeA finr* With hit {nfltnf- 
ditto Icind, ft isfthbhght, thht the 
fire; thflti 

Rbmah- 

'%wAb^iiidftdlp«j™iis puv{Knr.- 


friM Mo, midenliS&d. S<l4ai6id SW 
.inado-mucfi^^rdater Advnhcaaiki physicfl than IKA 
predecesSori^ supposed Itsossibfe.tb Mrthbibiagh 
JAfiected ftwm'ttlookiUgugito; without seeing thtf 
glass ittelf; and td idtis- purpose he Mgitotas ik 
story of inaf Bftcod, who is rfl^^ed tb hawe 
apparegtty walked .in the air between twdstflhpMt^ 
and which wAs tboiitght to have been effected by 
reflection from g^assds while be walkhd upon tllh 
ground. 

Vitictlid bAd endeavtmved to show that it ifl pofl« 
siUe, by* means of a cylrndrical convex speeuluid^ 
to see the images of objects id the air, out of tlfd 
speculum, when the objects themselves cannot bW 
seen. But from his description of the a}]paratnv| 
it will l)c seen that the eye 'was tO be directed 
towahia the specfulum plac^ within a r.iom, while 
the object and the spectator weio without it, Biit 
as no such effect can be produced by a convex 
mirror, Vitellio miist have been under sot'no dd* 
Ception with respect to his cxperitiicnt. 

B. Porta says, that this effect may be produced 
by a plain mirror only ; and also by the combi* 
nation of a plain flhd a concave mirror. 

Kirciicr also speaks ol the possibility of exh}'<^ 
biting these [iendulouS images, and supposes that 
they are reflected from the denre air : but the 
most perfect and pleading deception, depending 
Upon the images in the air, is one of which this 
writer gives a particular accoiint.-in his Ars Magifd 
Lucis et Umbrae, p. 133. In this cose the image 
is placed At the bottom of a hollow polishid-cy- 
lliiaer; by which means it appears like a teal solid 
sitbstance, suspetidcd within the nipntli of the 
vessel. 

It was Kepler who first discovered, that tho 
afipareat places of objects seen by reflecting 
mirrors depended upon the angle which the rays 
of light, tssaiol from the extreme pArtof an ob*< 
]ect,mqke with one another after reflection. 

Mr. Boyle made some curious observations bon^ 
berning the refloetiag powers of differently coloured 
Substances; In order to shew that imm shines 
by a borrowed and not by a native light, he ptaeOll 
a quantity of it in a room; from Which All fiiieigtl 
light was excluded, aud found that it Was com- 
pletely Invisible. To try whether White bbdiAs 
reflect more light than others, be held a sheet bt 
white paper in a sunbeam admitted ihto a darK<a 
ened room; and observed that it reflected bi'iich 
More light than a paper of any other colour, a 
Ootisiderable part of the room being' enlightetieid 
1^ it; To Show that White bodies reflect the rays 
tHitwardi^|to adds, that common bwrituf^ glasses 
Require CMik time to born dr diflcclottr white 
pBf>er Akteibe image of the sun Wax not so Will 
defined tap6n white paper as Upon black ; thafi 
When ink: upon the pap^, the Uioistufe 
WOmM bn quickly dried dp, and tbe papery wbMft 
be ^otlld not torn before. Would prcSmiitly take 
'fiipe’;<:«tod thajt by ^l>osing his hand to the atnr« 
Wi^ ntbiw htok, flidttf upon it. It wodldbe endi^ 
ltoo'«bnsidetably hkated, than if He 
^fd^Ujitoed^liMId to the rays; orputon agkww 
bf tto^Sill^.l^er- 

its property t>f reflecting the rays 
hn procuved a huge pKto of hbde 
1iitO;the:fi>lrm .hf w lansaoneawa 
spbcidh^AkuI fo^ ttiAt the intege^uf tbn sim 

UsvaAlkr .fttkft uflbiidllig^ur ds^i 
kiiili' to 4^tfS, ee^ lt sWdMlbave iknm firum nfis 
bibef t aM this we» huge, be 

boitodvdkfor kb 
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i» liM'jVMntam, of tm 

teniff focitt. and dC d noia neflectidg 8ub»taQC€« 
^odld pfaidmiy have inadditthiiiai 

T<ji aatixfy himseff fitjlt fiirthcr.' with fesptsU to 
ikhi»aul^)«ct, be took and liavlng oiade ope 

half o£ iC» sitHhOe wUiie diul the oUie^ black, he 
toEpihied it td the' santmer Having let it * He 

there aume tirOe, He tdand,that while the whitened 
part recniiiued cool, the black part was very hot', 
lie sunietiiheB left part of the tile of its native 
ted; and| after exposing the wholo to the sun, 
Obnerved that this part gfew hotter than the white, 
bat not sb hot as the black pnrt. \ 

A remarkable property of lignum nepliritfenrit 
(a e[Hx;ie.sof guiluh-Una) was 6r.st obsersed by Kir- 
vher. Mr. Boyle has described this lignum tiC- 
pbriticuin as a whitiaJi kind of trond, vi/hich liras 
brought from Mexico, aud which had been thought 
to tinge water of a green colour only ; but he 
Says that he found it to communicate nil kinds of 
colours. If an infusion of this wood be put into 
a glass globe, and exposed to a strong tight, it 
will be as colourless as pure water; but if it bo 
carried int) a place a little shaded, it will be a 
beautiful green. In a place still more shaded, 
it will incline to red; and in a very shady 
plUce; or id an opaque vessel, jt will be green 
again. 

Mr- Boyle first distinctly noted the ttro very 
dilTereni colours which this remarkable tincture 
exhibits by transmitted and redeoted light. If it 
be Iteld directly between the light and the eye, it 
will appear tinged (excepting the very top of it. 
Where a sky-coLuureil circle sometimes appears) 
almost of a golden Colour, except the infusion be 
too strong; in which case it ivill bq dark or red- 
dish, and i^equires to be diluted witli water. But 
if it be held frOm the liji^hti so that the eye be be- 
tween the light and the phial, it Will appear of a 
deep lively bine colour; as will alio the drops, if 
any lie On the outside, of tlie glass. 

When a little of this tincture was poured upon 
a sheet of white paper, and placed in a window 
where the sun shode upon it, lie observtxl, that if 
he turuext his back upon the sun, the shadow of 
any body projected upon the liquor would not be 
alt dark; like other shadows ; but that part of it 
Would be curiously coloured, tiie edge of it next 
the body being almost of a lively golden colour, 
aud the more remote part blue. 

Observing that this tincture, if it were too deep, 

' Wras not iHigecI in so beautiful a manner, and that 
the iidpregahtihg virtue of the wood did; by fre- 
«}ueniififtoioii in firOsh Water, gradually decay, he 
cenjectwreid that the tincture coataii^ much of 
■the essential salt of the wood ; alid to try whether 
the subtle parts, on which the colour depended} 
Were volatile eilough to he distlUed, without dis- 
iolring tHeir texture, he appliefl some of it to the 
kentle heat of a Ihmp tornace ; btft he fimnd all 
.that came over was os limpid aud colourless Us 
hock water, while that which remained behind was 
Wf so deep a blue, that it was only in a v«ry 
iihroiig light toat it appeared wf Uuy coloiir* ■ 

' Having sodictiincs brekight a rbblid lohd-hooked 
.ybbrl, fillttl wHh ^is tittctotoi ihto a darkened 
iroom^ toto Wbhiti a beam of the sbu waa odmitted 
by h hidall ‘a^mtufa t and balding the.pbihl 
WBnalbRMrdw totoiMbnii 

tfmm. and pa^y loai of 
tog atto^tbO* itositlott of..t!be and 
It fmm smrmi pant laf ^ room, H ekbibHad 
v mueh Irmler isaetotoi^ OaloMfibati itdidto 

U waa red tocamc placataad ireea in aa^ 


it't s. 

toitbitk *«tt etum 

.rnffierent mixtures of light and thade. ' . 

It Waajiot only in this tiabtom Of ligUtiiR'^^. 
.phQriiicuin that Mr, Boyle petoenved the dl^bramtf - 
between reflected and traiikniittedlightt'lki 'oto 
served It even >u gold, though' no petaon CxpmlnWl 
the cause of these appearances before sir ttfUMb 
Newton* He took a piece of leaf gold, and hold'* 
Ing it betwixt his eye and the light, observed that 
It did hot appear, of a golden colour, but of a 
greenish blue. He also otoerved the same chaugn 
of Colour by candle-light; but the experinumt did 
hot succeed with a leaf of silver. 

The constitution of the atmosphere and of thC 
sea, we shall find, by more recent observations, to 
be similar to that of tliis infusion ; fur the blue 
fays, and others of a faiht colour, do not penetrate 
so far into them as the red; aud others of stronger 
coloitn 

The first distinct account of the colours exbU 
biteil by thin plates of various substances is to 
be found among the obserxatlons of Mr. Boyfew 
To show that colours may be made to appear or' 
Vanish, whore tliere is no accession or changfl 
cither of the siilpbumous, the saline, or the mer** 
curial principle of bodies, be observes, that all 
Chemical essential oils, as also good spirit of 
Wine, being shaken till they rise in babbles, ap*- 
pear of various colours ; wiiich immediately vauisll 
when the bubbles hurst, so that a colourless liquor 
may be immediately made to exhibit a variety Of 
colours, and lose them in a moment, without any 
change in Its essential principles. He then men** 
iions the colours that appear in bubbles of soap 
and water; and also in those of turpentine. He 
sometimes got glass blown so thin as to exlubit 
similar colours} and observes, that a feather, and 
also a black ribbon, held at a proper distauci*, 
between his eye and* the sun, showed a variety of 
little rainbows, with very vivid colours; node of 
cWhich were constantly to be secu in the same 
objects. 

This subject was more carefully Investigated by 
Dr. Hooke, who promised, at a meeting of the So* 
defy on the*7th of March, 1G7S, to exhibit,' at 
their ne.xt meeting, something which had neither 
retlection nor refraction; and yet was diaphanous; 
Accordingly be produced the famous colourad bub- 
ble of soap and water of which such use was after- 
awards made by sir Isaac Newton, but which Dr. 
Hooke and his contemporaries seem to have over- 
looked in Mr. Boyle’s treatise on colours, thoii^ 
it was published nine years before. It is no won* 
der that so curious an appearance excited' the pq- 
tention of tliat inquisitive body, and that 
tliould desire him to bring an account of it in irrib- 
iog at their next meeting. 

By the help of a small glass pipe; tliere were 
blown several small bubbles, out of a tnixtnie of 
soap and water. At first, they appeared white and 
clear; but, after some lime, the film : of water 
growing thinner; there appeared upon it all the 
Colours of the rainbow : first, a paleyiellow; then 
orange, red, purple, blue, greeui wtMt-the same 
series of ooiours repeated ; in wbi^ tk was farther 
observable} that the first andiasi series were very 
fikint, and that the roiddlemolt series were very 
bright* After thesocolours bad passed through the 
tdiajnges above mentioned, tbw fikn of the bubble 
began to i^pear white again t and' presently, in 
teveial putts of this Beeond, white film; there were 
seen sgveiwt holes, whtob -by degrees gtow-vgey. 
large; several of tliem.rohniiig^iflto onfi'nnother?f- ’ . 

fd* that aypaar in thin plates of Muieh^ 
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glait. With • ^icrompe ha could perceive th^t 
these colours were mugeii in riiigs surrounding the 
white spc'chs or flaurs in thi^ Uiin sulistaiice, that 
the order, of the colours was the very same as in 
the rainbow, and that they were often Vf pirated ten 
times,' But the colours were dispuivisd as in the 
outer rainbow. Some of them a^o were much 
brighter than otherSf and >onr^ (.'f i.hciji \ vry much 
broader. Ho also obfe>ervcu, ti.ut if thora wab a 
part where ti>c cohiurs were very broad, and ron- 
spicuoiis to the naked eye, thry nuglitbc rindc, by 
pressing the part with the (iugor, to change places, 
and mote from one part to another. Lastly, he 
obsenedfthat if great rare be used, this substance 
may split into pl:ito-i of ^ or f, of un inch in dia- 
meter, each nt whicli wiil through a micro- 

scope to be nuiioitrily adorned with some one 
▼ivid colour, uiid that these plates will be found 
upon cvaniinntion to be of the same thickness 
throu;;hMit. 

A pn<‘noinennri similar to this was noticed by 
lord IhcrcfoM, who at a tiiettiog of the Royal 
S«9oicty v:» prodocf'd some pieces of glass 

taken out of a church wiitduw, both ontlie north and 
on the soulii ^idc of it ; they were all eaten in by 
the air, but the piece tiiken from the south side 
had some colours like those of themiubow upon it, 
which the olhei s on the north side had not. It caii- 
uol be donbtt d, but tbat ia all these cases, the glass 
is divided into thin plates, which exhibit colours, 
upon the same principle with those which Dr* 
Hooke, observed in the bubble of soap and water, 
and in the jthin plate of glass, which we sltall dud 
more fully esplajnetl by sii l>aac Newton. 

The enquiries of M. Bouguer concerning the re- 
flection of light are worthy of particular notice. 
They are fully detailed in his Traild d’Optique, a 
posthumous work publisi>fd by La Qaille in 1700. 

Ill on1e.r to luimpare dijSVrent degrees of light, 
he always contrived to place tlie radiant bodies 
or otiier iKKites illumined by them, io such a man- 
ner tbat he could view them distinctly at the same 
time; and he either vaiie^i the distances of these 
bodies or uiodified their light in some other way, 
till he wiiW perceive no <Uffer»’iice hftween them. 
Then, considering their diff iv nt distances, or the 
other ciixrumstam'es by which their light was af- 
fected, be culcuiatcMl the proportion which they 
vioiili] have liorne to each other at the same di^ 
tance, or in the i*amc circuu|^tHllces. 

To afrcertain the quantity of light lost by re- 
flactiott, he piaerM the mirror, or reflecting surtacr, 
J$, pi. 1B2- 6g. 3. on which the experiment was to he 
made, truly upright ; and having taken two tablets, 
of preeisely the same colour, or of an etpial de- 
gree of whiteness, he pla«'(*d them exactly iiarallel 
tp one another at £ and D, and thrt'W lignt iifioii 
them by means of a hniip or candh-, P, phiced 
in a right line between them* He then placed 
himself so, that with his evi* at A be could see the 
tablet E, and the imegc uf the lahh t D, rtih'Cleil 
from tlie mirror B, at the sami; time ; iiiak.ns; them, 
ms it a*cre, to t.iuch one another. He then moved 
the caudle along the llm EO, >‘0 as to tiirow more 
Pr less Ih^ht npou either of them, till he could per- 
ceive no difFt'ience 111 the ol the two 

lights llint came to hi^ ( y AtW this, he had 
nPtbitiig 'ttkote to dn than t>> mcsbuiv: the disitsnea^ 
£PhiidL>P, and then the intensity of the lights 
was>s>.P* to DP*. 

To:%rt how much liuht is lost by oblique re- 
llectidii, jiifl took twn equally polished plates, p and 
£, a.<* cau^eil them to be qnliglittoed by 

the , WhiW one of them, «t 


A, by reflection, ftpm B, placed a^ppsitiqii ejh* 
lique to the eye, the ntber, £, was so placed,^ to 
appear contiguous to it: .and removiiig.rhc plate 
tile light which it reflected was no siruii^ier 
than that Which came from tho image p, seen by 
reflection at B, he estimated the quantity of light 
that was Jost i»y this oblique reflection, by the 
squares of the dlstaflces of the two objects from 
the candle. 

In order to ascertain the quantity of light lost 
by reflection with tlie greatest exactness, M. 
&uguer introduced two b<?ams of light into a 
darkened room, as by the apertures P and Q, fig. 
4.; which he had so epntriv^, tbat be could place 
them higher and lower, and enlarge or coniract 
them at pleasure; and the reflecting surface {as 
that of a fluid contained in a vessel) was placed 
hoiizont^* at O, from which the light coining 
through ' hole P, was reflected to R, upon the 
screen Gtl, ’here it was coinp.'ired with another 
beam of light that fell upon S, tiiro 'gh the hole 
Q; which ho made .o much less than P, as that 
the spaces S a d R cre oqit.ili*' tlluminatcd ; and 
by the proportion the aper nres P and Q bore 
to each other, he caL-uiated what quantity of light 
was lost by the reflection at O. 

It was neccst^ary, he oh>.crv<^s, that the two 
bciiiiis of light PO and QS (which ho usually 
made 7 or 8 feet long) stiouhi be exactly pa- 
rallel, that th^y might come fnm two points of 
the sky of the same nUi^ude, and having precisely 
the same intensity of li^ht. It was also.neccssarv' 
that the hole Q should be a little higher than P, 
in order that the two iin.'i«.rcs should he at the 
same height, and near one another. It is no less 
necessary, he .says, that the sen 'Mi GH be exactly 
vertical, iu order timt tlie direct and reflected 
beams may fall upon it, with the saute inclination ; 
since, otherwise, though the two lights were per- 
fectly equal, they would not illiioiiiiate the screen 
equally. This disposilirot; he says, serves to 
answer another impo'taiit condition io these ex- 
periments ; for the direct ray Q.S inu.st be of the 
same length the »-am of the incident and re- 
flected rays,Pv. and ,in order that the quantity 
of light introduc«^d into the room may be sensibly 
proportional to the sizes of the apertures. 

Before wc proceed to detail the other experi- 
ments of Bongner, we shall notice some which 
were made previous to tlicin by Bntfon on the di- 
minution of light hy reflifction, and the tiaiisinis- 
sioti cf it to considerable distances through the air. 

By receiving the light of the sun in adaik room, 
and comparing it with the same light of the sub 
reflicted by r- mirror, he found that at small dis- 
tances as fonr or fi' e feet, about one half was lost 
by fi flection. 

When the dista • were 100, 200, and 300 
feet, he could hardly perceive that it lost any of 
its intensity hy being. traumiUted through such a 
space of air, 

Hea^rwarils.niade the same experimenU with 
cniidles, in tf'e foMowiug manner: He placed him* 
self opiKUute IQ a looking glass, with a buok in hit 
band, in a daik room ; and having one candle 
li^hird iu next room, at the distance of about 
40 feet, he had it bron^dit nearer, tq him by cle- 
grcfs, till be qould just distingiijsh the lettera 
Of. the book, winch was then 94 fe«t|io;ii:tha 
cai^lle. He then receive/d the light qflhe.oanfllgt 
reflected by the lokigiig glesn, ppon bie hookii. caiia* 
fully excluding all the light that was reflected from 
any.tiHug ecses 'aod bfcgqimd that.t]b%.4iiMaacei)(itf 
tlM> liookfiqm ika oaii^ lAclqdiRf ^ flisIMM 
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friok the book to fhe'iooktngr (which itnn 
enly half « foot) waa in all (5 Mu U« repeated 
the cx|ienntenc several tiioee*' with ncMily the 
tame results and therefore concluded^ that the 
quantity of direct is to that of reflected light as 
376 to so that the light of five camlles re- 
flected fn>tn a plain tniitor is about equal to that 
ef tax) candles* . 

From these experiments it appeared, that more 
light was lost by rcfledimi of the caudles than of 
the suit, ivhieh M« BiilFm thous^ht was owing to 
this circuoistaiice, that the light issuing trom ihc 
candle diverges, a. nd therefore falls more obliquely 
upon the mirror than the light of the sun, the rays 
cf which are nearly parallel. 

These experiments and observations of M. 
lliiffon, thuugh cnrioiiSf am inferior to those of M. 
IJongucr, both in ( Xte^ut and nceuracy* 

In order to ascertain the difft^rcnce in tiie quan- 
tity of light reflected hy glass and pulislivd metal, 
be used a smooth piece of glacis uiu* line in thick- 
ness, and found that when it was placed at an 
an^le of 1 5 degrees with the incident rays, it re«> 
Peclcfl 0^28 parts of 1000 which fell upon it ; at 
the same time that a metallic mirror, which he 
tried in the same circumstances, reflextted only 
361 of them. At a Icsa* angle of incidence mneh 
more light was reflcctcrl: so that at an angle of 
three degrees the glass reflected 700 parts, and the 
metal something less, as in the former case. 

In the case of unpolished bodies, he found that 
a piece of white plaster, plained at an angle of 75^, 
within the incident rays, reflected part of the 
light thatls received from a caudle time inches from 
it. White paper, in the same circumstances, re- 
flected iu the same pi-oportion $ but at the dia- 
tmicc of three inches, they both reflected 130 parts 
out of 1000. 

Proceeding to make farther observations on the 
siibjecl of i-edeuted light, he premises the two fol- 
lowing theoieins, which he deinonstrates geome- 
trically. 1. When the luminous body is at an in- 
finite distance, and its light is received by a globe, 
the surface of which has a perfect polish, and ab- 
sorbs no light, it reflects the light equally in all 
direcrions, provided it be received at a considerable 
distance. He excepts the place where the shadow 
of the globe falls; because this is no more than a 
tingle point, with respect to the immensity of the 
spherreat suilbce which receives the light. 

The quantity of light rrflectetl in one certain 
direction 'ivill always be exactly tin* same, whether 
it be reflected by a very great number of small 
polislied hemispheres, by a less number of larger 
hemispheres, or by a single hemisphere, provided 
thoy occupy the same base, or cover the same 
ground plan. 

The use he proposes to make of these theoiems 
Is to assist him in distinguishing whether the light 
reflected from bodies he owing to the extinction of 
it within them, or whether the eminences which 
cover them have nut the some effect as the small 
polished heailspbercs abqve ineiitiooed. 

I* He begins with oteerving, that, of the light re- 
flected Aom mereniy, |> at least is lost, and that 
probably no sit6M$iticet Veffect more than this. 
The tayii were rboeiM at an angle of 1 If degrees 
dr IhOldeiibe, that is mefliliihd from thb sbrface of 
tliereflebitHigbody,afllfl n#^m thdpeifieildiefllari 
wh!iili^%e' Shya, Is wiiarlhe are Ahhi" this pfaoifth 
nnderstftifd whOagyar he dwations the angle of fit* 
eideiiee. ■ - ’v • j '■ 

With tigsvd to the qanailtias of leflected 

flt4i|Knear Mifliaaflf |fl; founfl 

ia kimeraly that geflehtiutt ia stiaaifbr at aotall 


angles of iticldeiice, and treaket «f large oflik. 
The diflbrence is excessive when the. rays stritostbe 
surface of transparent substances, w^ dtflbfi^h 
dx'grees of obliquity ; but it is almost as griMt in 
Some opaque substance:;, and it was almost hiora 
or less so in every tliinz that he tried, tie found 
the greatest inequality in black marble, wliidi, 
thoujch not perfectly polished, yet with an angle of 

33' of incidence, it reflected almost as well as 
quicksilver. Of 1000 rays which it received, it 
reinrnrd 600: hut when the angle of inciilcnce 
was 14®, it reflected only 156; when it was 30®, 
it reflected 31; and when it was 80®, it reflected 
only 33. 

Similar experiments < ’ * with mctalUc mirrois 

alnays give the dilfiTeiiocs iniich less i*ofisidera> 
ble. The greatest was nanily ever an eighlh or a 
ninth part of it, but thay were always in the same 
way. 

The great dilTcrcncc between the quantity of 
light reflected tVuiu the i<iii‘i'r.cc of water, at dif- 
ferent .angles of iiicuionce, is truly sutprinio^r. 
fiunguer si mu trues suspected, that, when tlie 
angles of incidence were ve.ry srnail, the reflection 
from water ivus evrn greater than f. .m quick- 
silveri; though he rather thought that it was 
scarcely so great. In very small angles, he says, 
that water reflects nearly j; of the direct light. 

The light reflected from a lake is sometimes one- 
third or one-hHif, or even a greater proportion, of 
the light that comes directly from the sun, whick ' 
is an addition to the direct rays of the sun that 
cannot fail to be very -sensible. The direct light 
of the sun diminishes gradually as it approaches 
the horizon, while the reflected light at die same 
time grows stronger : so that there is a certain al- 
titude of the sun, iu which the united force of the 
direct and reflected light will be the greatest pos- 
sible, and thi'- he says is 12 or 13 degrees. 

The light reflected from water at great angles 6f 
incidvnee is extremely small. M. Bouguer wa« 
assured, that, when the light was perpendicular, 
it reflected no more than the 31th part that quick- 
silver does iu the same circumstances ; for it did 
not appear that water reflects more than the 
or rather the 55th, part of perpendicular light. 
When the angle of incidence was 50^, the light 
reflected from the surface of water was about the 
3Zd part of that which mercury reflected ; and as 
the reflection from water increases as the angle of 
incidence diminishes, it was twice as strong ia 
prnptjrtion at 39® ; for it was then the 16th part of 
the quantity reflected from mercury. 

in order to procure a common standard hf 
which to measure the propcwtion of light reflected 
from various fluid substances, he selected water at 
the most commodious ; and partly by observation 
and calculation he drew up the following table of 
the quantity of light reflected from its surface at 
differc^nt angles ol incidence. 


Angles of 
incidence. 

Rays re- ; 
flccu d of 
1000. 1 

1 

Angles of 
incidence. 

Rays re- 
flected of 
1000. 

f 

721 j 

17{ 

178 

1 

692 ' 

30 

145 


669 , 

35 

97 

r 

639 * 

30 

‘65 


614 , 

40 

■ 34 

3 

301 ^ 

50 

33 


409 i 

60 

19 

to 

333 

70 

18 

lift 

271 ■ ■'! 

80 

18 

15 

311 ! 

90 

18 
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t A the s«Ei|€ niftilneit tkfr «Q^imted tbefollow- 
tng t&hle conutoixi^ the qoabi^ of Itsht reflated, 
fiom the leokittg-gl«8« not quiciailveied. 



. MHien water floats Ufx>n mercury there will be 
two images of any object seen by reflection from 
them, one at the surface of the. water, and the 
other at that of tlie quicksilver* In the largest 
angles of incidence, the image at the surfat^ qf the 
water will disappear^ which will happen when it 
is about a 6t)th or an 80th part less luminous than 
the image at the surface of the quicksilver. De- 
pressing the eye, Che image on the water wilt grow 
stronger, and that on the qutekdiver weaker in 
Jpropoitton ; till at last, the latter will be iocom^ 
patably weaker than the former, and at an angle 
of about 10 jdegrees they will be equally lumi- 
nous. According to the tabic, of the incident 
rays are reflected from the water at, this angle 'of 
10 degrees* At the surface of the mercury they 
Were reduced to 600 ; and of these, part being re<* 
fleeted back upon it from the under surface of the 
water, only 393 remained |o make the, image from 
the mercury. 

It has been frequently ob«rreed, that ,there is a 
remarkably strong iqfleccton into water^ with re- 
spect to rays.isstting from the water ; and persons 
under water have se^n inures, of things in the air 
In a tuapmer peculiarly distinct and beautiful. In 
order to account. for these facts, M. Bouguer ob^ 
serves that from the smallest angles of inci- 
dence, to a certain number of degrees, the greatest 
part of the rays are reflected, perhaps, in as great 
U proportion as at the surface of metallic mirrors, 
or of quicksilver ; while the other part, which 
does not cMape into the air, is extinguished or ab« 
aorbed^f. ab . that the surface of the transparent 
fx^y appears opaque on the inside. If the angle 
Of incidence' be increased only a few degrees, the 
strong reflection ceases altogether, a great number 
of rays escape into the air, and very few are ab- 
sorbed. Aa< the angle . of incidence is farther in- 
creased, the quantity of the light reflected becooiet 
less and less ; and when it is near 90 degrees, al- 
most all the rays escape out of the transparent 
body, its surface It^ing almost all its power of re- 
fiiretion, and becoming nearly as transparent as 


degrees, the ts^t will be flesriy the femfl! tiac'ffipr 
surfece of quicksilver, one-£iirih; otxme-fhlrd of 
the rays bj^ing eitingukiieu, and.r^thi^s ot 
three-fourths reflated. This oropeircy'Nftiiiis itlr 
full force as far u ao angle 49^ (the l>rqi»r« 
tion of the sines of the refraction being 91 arid 
but if the angle of incidence be incfisased but one 
degree, the quantity light reflected inwards sud- 
denly decreases, and a great part of the rays escape 
out of the glass, so that the surface becomes sud- 
denly transparent. 

All transparent bodies have the' same property, 
with this difierence, that tbq angle of incidence pt 
which the strong reflection ceawt, and at which 
the light which is not reflected is extinguished, is 
greater in some than in others. In water this an- 
gle is about 4ia flU'; and in every medium it de- 
pends so much on the invariable proportion of the 
sine of the angle of refraction to the sine of the 
angle of incidence, that this law alone is sufRcient 
to determine all the phenomena of this new cir- 
cumstaoce, at least us to this accidental opacity of 
surface. 

^'When M. Bouguer proceeded to measure the 
quantity of light reflected by these internal surfaces 
at great angles of incidence, he had to struggle 
with many difficulties; but by using a plate of 
crystal, he found, that at an angle of 75 degrees, 
this internal reflection diminished the light 27 or 
28 times ; and as the external q^ectiun at the same 
angle diminished the light onlyvfl tim.es, it follows 
that the internal reflection is a little stronger than 
the other. 

^ Repeating these experiments with the saiqe and 
different pieces of crystal, he sometimes found the 
two reflections to be equally strong; but, in gene- 
ral, the internal was the stronger. 

Resuming his observations on the diminution of 
light, occasioned by the reflection of opaque bodies 
obliquely situated, he compared it With the aif- 
pearnnees of similar substances which reflected the 
light perpendicularly. Using pieces of silver mads 
very white, he found, that, when one of them was 
placed at an angle of 75 degreea with respect to 
the light, it reflected only 640 parts out of 1000 
He t|icn varied the angle, and also Used whits 
plaster and fine Dutch paper, and drew up ths 
following table of the proportion of Ihe light re- 
flected from each of those subsunces at certain 
angles. 



qfbeq the light fails upon it from without. 

, TqU property belonging to the surfaces of trans- 
parent bodie.s, of absorbing tbe rays of light, is 
truly remarkable, and, as there is xeatton to be- 
.Ifeve,^ had not been noticed by any ^son ^befere 
AI-.-'B9Ugucr> , . ' 

oil the li|^t is reflected at certain angles 


Bupposti^^^e asperities of opaque bodies tfl 
consist ofifeqr small planes, it appears from diess 
observgl^SBiy^dutt there are fewer of them m th^s 
bodies ifitjiiqh reject the light at.anudl nngle^ of 
inqtjSN^ 'mh' at grea't^. None of them hsul 

thiOT rdogbnesi equlvsiipt to small' he^hij^etes* 
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•onikifM ibqO of tills par^liel '.to itsdf;; in # dli&tto/so'tlitt eveiy pobbfinflt ii 

4Q. ^»tn reffttt the o^Utny briglit tp an otierver-pittced in any < 

IttmiBioiML' twy is a^rlMungUs with .icP ** * . . - 

WC^.to'l^ Hr* concHisiont rcUnifed to a tabloj 
fj^phiidiniC tb the . 

jfe 


inclinations of 
the.smali sur- 
faces i^th re- 
spect to the 
large one. 

The efistribution of the small 
planes that constitute the 
as)»erities of the opaque sur- 
face in the " 

Stiver. 

Fluster. 

Paper. 
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374 
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75 
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50 
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tion. 

We are obli^ to Mr. Melviilp:for ^tne i 
nioha bb^ivations on the manner Ui whibh.bd| 

, are hea.tt'd by light. He observes, tliatf 
coloiriiic .particle of an, <^aque bpcfy mttst be 
wbat moved by the reffection of the patticln of 
light, ^hcn it is reOccted backwards and fomtprdl , 
between the same particles, it » manifest that t^jr ' 
nii^t likewise be agitated with a vibratory modon, 
and the time of a vibration will be e^ual to that 
which light takes up in moving from" otic pariiclo 
of a body to another adjoining. This distance, in 
the' most solid opaque cannot be supposed 
greater than of an inch, which space light 


describes in the 


33 fih of a second. With 


These variations in the number of little plann, 
he cxprcsse|t io the form of a cufV«^} and afkcrwailii 
shows, ^omctrically, what would be the effect if 
the bodies were enlightened in one direction* and 
viewed in another. Upon this subject he has se^ 
veral curious theorems and problems; but for 
these we must refer to the work itself. 

Since the plants are more luminous at 'their' 
cdgN than at thq^^ntret, he concludes, that the 
bodiea which form them are constituted in a man- 


la^OOOtf^OOOOOOO*’' 

80 rapid a motion, therefore, may the internal parts 
of belies be ngttpted by the influence of light, as 
to perforrii 135 ,000,000, 000, 000 vibrations. Of 
more, ill a second of time. 

The arrival of different particlea of light at thf 
surlace of the same colorific particle, in the satnb 
or different rays, may disturb the regulanty 6f 
vibrations, but will evidently increase their fre- 
quency, or raise sdll bmajiter vibrations among the 
parts which compose those particles ; whence the 
inttttine motiim will become more subtle, 1^4 
more thoroughly diffused* If the quantity of li^^ q 
admitted into the borly be increased, the vlbitatlotie ^ 
of the particles must likewise increase In iha^t- 
tude and velocity, till at last they may be so vio- 


«cr different frAi ours; particularly that their 
opaque surfaces consist of small planes, mote of lent, as to make all the component particles dash 
which are inclined to the genertd surface than they one another *to pities by their mutual collision'; 


are in terrestrial substances j and that therratC to 
them an infinlfy of points, .which have exactly th« 
same »lendour. 

M. Bouguer next proceeds to ascertain the quan- 
tity qf surfat» occupied by the smalt planes of each 
Ittrticular inclination, from considering the quan- 
tity of light, reflected by each, allowing those that 
have a greater inclination to the common surface 
to take up proportionably less space than those 
which dre. parallel to it. And cornering the quan- 
tity of light that would be reflected by small planes 
thus distmsed, with'the quandty of light that was 


In which case, the colour and temre of the^body 
must be destroyed. 

Since there is no reflection of light, but at the 
surface of a medium, the same gentleman observes, 
that the greatest quantity of rays, though crowded 
into the smallest space, will not of themselves piOf 
duce any heat: Hence it fbltows, that the portion 
df air which lies in the focus of the most potent 
speColom, is not at all affected by the passage dt 
light through it, but continues of the same tempe- 
rature with the ambient air ; though any opaqi^ 
body, or even any transparent body denser 


actually reflected by me three substances aWe- air, when put in the sahie pktee, would, in ah in- 
^entiohed, he found that plaster, notwithstanding sumt, be intensely heated. 


ito extreme whiteness, absorbs much light; for 
that, of 1000 rays falling upon it, of which 166 or 
167 ought to be reflectod at an angle of 77^, only 
67 are in fact Teturned; so that 100 'out of 167 
wefo mmgunhed, that is, about three-fifths. 

With respect to the planets, Bouguer concludes 
that of 800,000 rays wliich the moon receives, 
17iiL000, hir perhaps 304,100, are absomed. 

Havidg considered the surfoces of bodies aS con- 
sisting' df planes only, he observes that each small 
ftur|see, separately taken, it extremely irregular, 
soiie ci them really concave^ add others convex ; 
bug in inducing them to A ' middle smm, they are 


The easiest way to be satisfied of this truth' et- 
perimenully isj to bold a hair, or a piece of down, 
immediately above the focus of a lens or specu- 
lum, or to blow a stream of smoke from a pipe 
horiaontally over It ; for if the air in the fdctts 
were hotter than the surrounding fluid, it would 
continually ascend on mbunt of its rarefactidu, 
and thereby sensibly agnate those slender bodies. 
Or a lens may be so placed as to form its focus 
within a body of water, or some other transparent 
substance, the heat of which may be examined 
from time to time with a thermiiipeter; but carp 
must be taken, in this experiment, to hold the lens 


^ ^ , M*-/ WC iVUCU. Ill IIII9 liV Ml* IBMji 

Io be regarded as planes.' 'Kevertheleci ne coasi- as near as possible to the transpareht body, lest the 
den them as planes only with respect to the Keep- rays, by fkifing closer than ordinaiy on its suffiu^ 
, ^ph 0f the ‘raYa*;, for as they are almost' alt ohirves, should warm it more than the eotnnion Sntibeama. 
ttiid M, besides mis, many of tliomwhbse sTtuiiUnn See Primfley on Vision. 

rfo'jflfierem mim others contribute, lam'e ef« The amimpts of the Abbd NolTet tfl lire' inffam- 
fifoti', ^e- i^ys sflwujffiliaue from an dminl oj Imai- mable subatahccs by the ooncentraflbn of the solar 
Nilection always* dlv^ rays, have a neai^Klation to the present subject, 

' He attempted to fire Hquld substances, but he way 

ttotabfctodo it eitheraHtfa spirit of wide, oliva 


oil, oU'Df ioipentinpv' or’cther; and though he 
ebuld fire sulphur, 'ypt Ab could ifot succeed wItt 
Sm^dbHax, iosiiribla^'pitcht or suet. He 

Aie fothi of iheie minfors upon ^ 


' ginaty fpeus,. 

:'«citnctifa,liivdi 

Was inefnst Who^ffil 
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stances themselves, and' also ttpon the fumes that 
lese from them ; hot the onix ejSect was, that the 
lic^upr boHcd^ and was disperm in vapour or ve^ 
small drops. When Imen^ raps^ and other solid 
substances, weiw moistened with any of these in- 
^akhmable Kqokls, they would not cake fire till the 
liquid was dhpers^ tn a oopiuus fume $ so that the 
f4;s thus prepared were longer in burning than 
those that were dry. 

M* Beaume, wim assisted M. Kollet in some of 
these experiments, observed farther, that the same 
substanees which ^ere easily fired by the Hame of 
burning botjy^, could not be set on fire by the con- 
tact of the hottest bodies that did not actually 
flame. Neither ether nor spirit of wine could be 
fired' with a hot coal, or even red>-hot iron, unless 
they were of a white heat. 

By the help of optical principlest and especially 
by cdMervations i>n the reflection of light, Mr. Mel- 
ville demonstrated that bodies which seem to touch 
one another are not always in actual contact. Upon 
exam-nmg the volubility and lustre of drops of ratrt 
that he on the leaves of coleworr, and some other 
vegetables, he found that the lustre of the drop is 
pmuoed by a copious reflection of light from the 
flattened part of its surfbcecorttiguous to the plant. 
He found also, that when the drop rolls along a 
part whkdi has been wetted, it immediately loses 
.*11 its lustre, the green plant Ming then seen clear* 
ily throui^ it ; whereas, in the other case, it is 
hardly to be discerned. 

From these two observations, he concluded, that 
the drop docs not really touch the plant, when it 
bos the merdurial appearance, but is suspended 'In 
the air at some distance from' it by a repulsive 
Ibrce. For there could not be any copious reflec- 
tion of white light from its under surface, unless 
there were a real tatervaljhetwecn it and the sur- 
fbee of the plant 

If that surface were perfbetly smooth, the under 
sflr^ree of the drop would be so likewise, and would 
tberefore show an Image of the illuminating body 
by reflection, like a piece of polished silver $ but as 
ft is considerably rough, tlie under surfiice becomes 
rough likewise, and thus by reflecting the light co- 
piously in diflbrent directions, aasumes the brilliant 
hire of unpolished silver. 

If being thus proved by an optical argument, that 
tire drop is not really in contact with the leaf, it 
way easily be codeetved whence its volubility 
nrim, and why it leaves no moisture where it rolls. 

BeMe we conclude the history of the observa- 
tions concerning the reflection of light, we must 
not omit to take notice of two siugmar misoella- 
neops observations. Baron illexaiider Funk, vif> 
tiling some silver mines in Sweden, observed that, 
in a cl/;ar day. it wiw aa dark as pitch below ground, 
in the eye of a pit, at 60 or 70 fathoms deep ; 
whereas, id a clinidy or rainy day, ho couM even 
are to read at the depth of 1U6 fathoms. He ima«» 
girted that it arose firom this circumstance, that 
when die atmosphere is full of clouds, light is re- 
flected from them inm the pit in all directions, 
•Ad that thereby a considerable propof don of the 
lays are reflected perpendicularly upon fi^e cartb| 
Wflwreaa, when the atmosphere: is clear^tiieve are 
mo opaque b^ies to reflect the light in thii wan- 
acr,ft l^t in a sufficient quincicy- and rays reM 
thetimititif can never fall per|»eadkdTaily m time 

Tlreof^olwervatiov waa that of the IngenloiiB 
He took a pieecof stiff brown pAper, 
ptijrete r Mtill hole in it,hetieldkatalml!B 
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hit eye, be.was surprised m see the* point 
verted. The nearer the needle was to the hotel she. 
more it was maguifled, but the less distinct and 
if it was serMd, that its Image waS' near 41)16 ipdge 
of the. hole, hs' point seemed crooked. Frem tfaesq 
appearances be concluded, that these smaAl holds, 
or something in them, prince the eitects of con^ 
cave speculums j and from this circumstance be 
took the liberty to call them aerial speculums. 

llitB method of acoounting for the inverted 
image of the pin' is evidently erroneous; for the 
same cftect is produced when the small apreture is 
formed of two scmii^percurei attiiflrerent distancM 
from the eye, or wlicn a imall opening is made In 
the pigment on a piece of smoked glass. We have 
found indeed that ,the same' phenomenon will ap- 
pear, if, instead of looking at a hole in a piece of 
paper, we view a small luminous point so that it is 
expanded by indistinct vision into a circular imago 
of light. The pin always increases in magnitude 
in pVoportion to its distance from the luminous 
point. 

III. DiseooerUs coneermng the If^tciion qf 
light. 

This property of light was not discovered till 
about the middle of the 17th century. The per- 
son who first made the discovery was father Grir 
maldi; at least be first published an account of it 
in bis treatise l)e lumine, etioribus, cc iride, 
printed in 1666. Dr. Hooke, howevdr, laid claim 
to the same discovery, though bg did not make hia 
ebservationa public till six years after Grimaldi. 

Dr. Hooke having dackened his .room, admitred 
a bmun of the sun's light through a very small 
hole in a brass plate. This beam Spreading itself, 
formed a cone, the vertex of which was in the 
Imle, and the bate Wtis cm a paper, -so placed as to 
receive it at some distance. In the image of the 
sun, thus painted oatbe paper, he observed that 
the middle was much brightef than the edges, and 
tiiat there was a kind of dark penumbra about it, 
of about a 16th part of the diameter of the circle ; 
whicb he ascribed to a property of light, that be 
promised to explain. Having observed tiris, at the 
distance of about two inches from the former he 
tec in another cone of light ; and receiving Utc 
bases of them, at such a djatauce from the holes 
that the circles intersected each other, he observed 
that there was not only a darker ring, encompass- 
ing the lighter circle, but a manifest dark line or 
circle, which appeared even where the Umb of the 
one interfered with that of the other. . 

. In the thus admitted, be held an opaque 
body so «a to intercept the light that encenti at- a 
hole in the Window shutter, and was received on 
the screen. In these circumstances, he observed, 
that the shadow of the opaque body (which/ «ai a 
mnnd piece of wood, not bright or palished) waa 
all over, sQnesrbiltc.enUghtened, but mpre espetially 
towards the edge. In order to show that ihU Ugha 
waa act pmduM by reflection, he admitted .the 
Ught;titiK^ d hole bntnt in m piece of pasto- 
bmurfl^mid.'imwe^^ it with a ranor which hadn 
; iNit still the appearances went 
the hefbie; sq that he condHded that 

mey itretP. qceasipiied by some new property of 

He divenified this experiment, by placing the 
juuov^ao as to ditidc tbe.'Oreiv.of light into two 
partsrgnd plating the . paper.oo.^^ nonrt of . thfi 
oiili^eired ^parr of the ciriqte' Ml .opcti it, b»it 
«tiy of andr tovhit grem 

nif^iiKs: hfl' djMtreMi calte;fi< ^ briil 
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Mdi visible ii4i«lion €triliHiC dm i^n the pi|wr, 
of -diA nmc hfoadth with the diameter of the lucid 
cifcte. iThiH radiation adwaya itruck perperidiciHn 
lai^y .Cram the line of shadowiv^and, itke the tail of 
akfomeCy extended more Uun ijQ li^ca the breadth 
of >tbe .lenuiiBmfr piurt of. the.^cle. Heifoundf 
ifherever there was a part of the interpMcd body 
highf r than the rcst» that, opposite to U, the radia- 
tion of .ligiit iii|p the shailovr wa9 brighter, as in 
theliimrc; and wherever tliere was a notch or gap 
in it, .there would be a dark stioke in the half-en- 
lightened shtidow. From all these appearances, 
he concluded, that there is a deflection of light, 
differing both fiom reflection: and refraction, and 
seeming to deffeod on the unequal density of the 
constituent parts of the ray, whereby the tiglit is 
dispersed from the place of oondensatuin, and 
nrefled or gradually diverged into aquadrant; that 
thb deflection is made towards, the superficies of 
the opaque body perpendicularly { that those pans 
erf the dtverg ‘d-mdiations which are deflected by 
the greatest angle from the straight or direct radi^ 
tions are the faintest, and those that arp deflected 
by the least angles are the strongest ; that rays 
cutting each other in one common aperture do not 
malm the angles at the vertex equal ; that colours 
may be made without refraction; that the diame- 
ter of the sun cannot he truly taken with common 
sights } that the same rays of light, falling upon 
die same point oflan ob 3 ect> will turn into all sorts 
of colflora, by the various inclinations of the ob- 
ject ; and that oolours begin to appear when two 
pulses of light are blended so well, and so neat to* 
fcthcr, that the sense takes them for one. 

- We shall now proceed to give an account of the 
discoveries of fkihcr Grimaldi. Having introduced 
a ray of light through a very small hole, as, fig. fl, 
into a darkened room, he observed that the light 
was diffused' in the form of a cone, the ba^c of 
urhich was cd ; and chat if any opaque body, ss, 
was placed in tliis cone of light, ot a considerable 
disunce from the hole, amt the shadow receiv^ 
upon a piece of white paper, the boundaries of it 
were not confined within on, or the penumbra la, 
occasioned by the light proceeding from different 
parts of the aperture, and of the disk of the sun, 
but extended to mn: at this he was very much 
surprised, as be found rliat it was broader than it 
ought to have been made by rays passing in right 
lines by the edges of the object. 

But the most remaikable circumstance in this 
appearance was, that upon the lucid part of the 
base, CM and nd, streaks of uoLouted light were 
plainly distingurshed, each bpiiig terminated by 
blue on the atae neat the shadow, and by red on 
the other; and though these coloured screaks de- 
pended in some measure on the siae of the aper- 
ture AS, because they could noc bo made to appear 
if it. was large, yet he found that diey were not 
limited either by if, or by the-diasBCterof the sua's 
disk. ' ' 

< He farther observed, that these oolottfcd streaks 
were not ad af the same hreadth, b« giew-iinf- 
lower.its they receded from ^ shadow, and were 
each of chem iHoader the flMier tjho ^ 
lecefoed fcxHit die ofiaqne bodyi and aliff the more 

obltqueiy'fhe'paptf ■ on which- they. weit mccived 

was held With respect to it. .He never observed 
WKire than thme flttealnik ' ' — 

. To give k-ddircr'kllca of these cokniiied strams 
hh drew the ivpreseitvatien ^ 4 hemitnehibifod tio 
,fig. in .which'- HOfr 'vepfo *2? 

iinosc luthuioas HfodMkshadowX 

In tim spicerift dUMik difl 


I c^. 

iHMliictufh of colour, tint tlM rpciCe 
and the space oo on the other sitle'.5iC it wfls red* 
The second streak ora; was narroweS'^^fh^hn 
fofsner; and of the three parts of which It consift** 
ad, the space e hsd no particular oolouT*. Ofk 
Wat- a faint blue, and rr afomtc«4> :Thn'chifil 
streak, tsv, was exactly similar to the two old^ra, 
but narrower than either of .them, and the .colour 
still fointer. 

, ’ These coloured streaks he observed to Uc pflral- 
lel to the shadow of the opaque JwUy but whea 
it was of an angular form,. they did not make the 
same acute angles, but. were bent into a curvq, tbn 
outermost being rounder than ttiose that were next 
the shadow, aa is fcpie‘ i^*»tcd in fig. 8. If it wan 
an inward angle, as ucii,tbe coloured streaks, 
parallel to each other, of the two. sides oroascil 
witliout obliterating .one. another ; only the co* 
lours wem. thus rendered either more intense , ot 
mixed. 

Within the shadow itself, Grimaldi sometimea 
perceived coloured streaks, similar to those abuve*^ 
mentioned on the outside of the Shadi>w. , Some* 
times he saw more of them, and sometimes fewer ^ 
but for this purpose it was necessary to have strong 
light, and to make the opaque budy long and mo- 
derately broad. A hair, for instance, or a fine 
needle, did not answer so well as a thin andnarroiy 
plate; and the streaks were most distinguishahUL 
when the shadow^ was taken at the greatestidhl^ 
tance ; though thn light grew fainter in the aame 
propordom . ' 

The numbers of these . breaks increased with the 
breadth of the plate.. .They were at least two, and 
apmetimea four, if a. thicker plate were made use 
of. But, with the same plate, more or fewer sm aks 
appeared, in proportion to the distance at whidh 
the shadow was reo^d; but they were broaden 
when they were tew^^^d narrower -when them 
were more of them I and they were all' much 
more disiipct wb«m>thc paper was held obliquely. 

' These coloured streaks, like those on the out- 
side of the shadow, were bent in an arch, round 
the acute angles of the shadow, as they are repr*- 
sented in fig. 9. At this arigle also, as at n, other 
shorter lucid streaks were vb4iole,bent in the form 
of a plume, as they are drawn betwixt p and c, 
each bending round and meeting again in d. 'Fbem 
angular streaks appeared, thou!;ta the pitta Or rod 
was not wholly imiuersed in- the beam of light, but 
the anurie of. it only ; and they increased in num-. 
bar with the breadth of the plate. If the plate 
wag very thin, the coloured streaka bent remnd 
from the opposite sides, and met one another aa 
at p. . , . 

In order to obtain » more satisfactory pro^ 
that. rays of light really bend, in passing by the* 
edges bodies, be Almitted n beam ot light .into 
a dark room, as before; and, at a great disfimee" 
from it, lie fixed a plate ev, pi* 133, fig* 1* with a 
amali aperture, on, which admitted oidy a part of 
the beam' of light, and found that when the light 
transmitted through this plate was received at 
some distqiice upon a white paper,* the base i x waa 
ccnsldeval^ larger than it could po<>aibly have 
bten made by laya M^uiog in right lines through 
the twa apertusea. Grimaldi geneirily made the 
aperture efo oi 'M toot, and the se- 

cond aptMrture, oh, {foOtfiK; and the distant 
DO and op, were at least JO Icetlj The observstioii 
was iHidO' about mid-dKqr.fo the summer umck 
when the atmospbeie waa free from ali 

. Orinu^ also ma^ riee.same expenoiem w 
hea foio 4fm Ikr» Hooke, in wWdh wfo- 
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tpermres oi«e cones of 

light; chichi. 'at af'c^&Hski^dWP^;; In part coHU 
cidcdt andliifiMrticoiarty ohi^r^ thedaf^ 

hdiin^dlrof e<cli'6f lliem Visible withlirtfib 

tocEd illrou^ of the oiliet ' ^ ' 

^'o jliesb discoivi^Os of Pftmtdl, we shall suW 
}otn W addHtoind; olMib^ of Dechales; who 
fio^dVtbatif a'hlc^^f 'poih^ed thetal, with small 
flitches in It* bdaajtMd to the beams of the son 
i^a daiiiened'flKhhttt wtU feUeet the rays streaked 
with cplooira in thelil^otion’rof the sqratehes ; at 
Will wi^ipd»fM' thOrkfiected light be receiPpd ujMfi 
c^eee i^'Wli^^per. That these bblours are not 
by'refmctiOh, he says, is mantfest : for if 
t^^bcmtchek* bp shade oiiott glassy the effect will 
Mlllke tame; hird in this Case, if the light had 
litia«rrlracted at the serfaee of the glass, it would 
Myebeen tfansmitted tbroogh it. Frdm these and 
many other observations^ he conclvdedi that 
Idttlr does not depend upon the lafraetien of. light ^ 
only,' ro|f vpon 4i variety of <»thcr eirOuhiSMets, 
which- jse particulariy enameratea^ Itot apOn'Clie 
ioieasfty of the light only. 

' Wo shaH-here give an account o|j||)l»momiaw 
off vision observed by M, de la<|flife» u being cOn^ 
fleeted with the sul^l of this iectlen. WhetovM 
took at a candle, or' any lufOinonebody, with out 
lyai neafly shut, rays of MgHt'Ine atitended ft 

^ n several diveettonsf toaediWl#nable distanee, Uko 
the tails of comets. This appearaitoe,cxcreiaed .thdf^ 
■amity of Descartes and Rotiai»l^'«l weH as oCDe 
In^lire ; bat all these philosOphdr^ seem td^ve 
been misialeeh with <^>^d m Iti isiiisd. Deseafieg' 
wcaibed thlaeffeet tb beiwih wrinkle cbesisr^. 
fboe of iha^hiuiKniia of the eyes, fi^anlc asyv^ 
that when tlie'eye->lids ate nesr^r closed, the ed^ 
of tibem' -act lilm convex l4|sm< But De la Hire 
ddierveSy that the moisturelm the surface of the 
wtf adhering partly to the epe itself, and partly to 
fne edge of die eye-lid, asaud|ra concave tinfror,' 
andeo dtfperaes the Vaygm iheif cntnmoe Into the 
ega. The tt oe account of die phenomenon, how- 
ever, is this : tlKne are three different, kinds of ra- 
diations distinnUy visible; the most brUlianr, which 
diverge directly from the cart)d3e,afe formed by the 
lefiaction of the light of the candle th.^ough the 
cmdstnic that lubricates the eye, and Which is 
hvooght opposite the poptl by one of the eye-lids, 
toother kind of radlatiOA, wnirh appears at a dis- 
tance from the candle in fpnn of small loml- 
fma is produced by reflection hrom the 

painckf the eyo4id in which the lashes are inserted. 
The third kind' of ivdiation is horisontal, and is 
caused by the Inflectitm of the light in pa^ng bgr 
twecsi. the Cye-lashes. 

The onpeftmeitis of Orimaldi and Hooke were 
repeated ,and extended by sir Isaac Hewton, and 
were in some measure eapljuned byiihat (fistin- 
gmlshed ptillofsopherr 

He made in a piece of lead a small' hole the 4iSd 
MCt of an inch -in dianinier, lliTOUgh this hole he 
iCf inco his (ferk chamber a beam of the son*# ' 
light I and found, thtdr’ the shadows of hairs, and' 
odHW slender substances, idaeed hi' It, Wdm consl- 
denUdy broader than they wOoMJiaite bebtt' If the 
laya ^ Iwht had passed 1^ t^cp bodica In tligiit 
lmm*^.He thendbre eoncliidpddktf thpyWHwi 
pjWjMfg «hM^ am representi^ tii %,fit 

a section of 

tanc ^jKggyjy upon the wdB ph.: 

Hif hair, the thadogr i 
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^'^kMrjrdt^thetiafr aeCr"%cA 'Hm myt af'liiNip 
considkiabfo (fiatanee fiolp k; ihe j^eim 
4tronggttM; those ' skys^-Whfohw-at • 

tance,' weaker'^ tltdiib 

which ale k 'ilpiesenttsd In thiii 

ffgufey atidila^ it'tfomes td pass that the 
'Of the hair js much broader jn pmpdrtioh to the 
distamas of the paper frddi thcThaif when it if 
nearer than' wh^ It is at k gieateS|distan'ce, ' 

By Wetting a pushed plate of 'glass, and layinig 
thehaif in the waver upon the glaw, and then gyv- 
ing anoth^ polished plate of glass upon it, so that 
the Water - might' hll up the space between the 
gtessci, he found that the shadow at the same diSf 
tance was' as big as before, so that this breadth of 
shadow must proceed fjro^ some other cause than 
the refiaction of the air.?' 

The shadows of all bodies plaecd in thib light 
were bordered wHh three parSTlel fringes of cdloured 
light, of which that which was nearmt to the sba-i^ 

. dow was the broadest and most lominous, while 
diat which was farthest from it was the narrowest, 
and so 'foint as to beseaTcely visible, ft was di^ 
cult' to distinguish these cofonrs, unkss when the 
light fell very obliquely npon some smooth White 
body, so as to make tneiii appear mnch broader 
than they would’ otherwise hsvedone; but in these 
eifcumstanoes the eolours werj^amly visible, and 
in the fbllowing order. The^rst or imiermosf 
Tringe wis vfoler, end deep blud next the shadow, 
light bine, gieen, and yeltow in the ^middle, and 
emyrKhout; 'The seeoiid fringe ^isilmoireanV 
to Ike first, knd kw third to the second ; 
wWre blue.vnthin, and yellmr «ut 
w^houf; bttt^fiieir Cblouis were very £^int, dipe- 
Ciwy those d Che third; The colours; therefore, 
proceeded In the following order irom the shadow: 
violet, indigo,; pale Woe, gfe^WetlCW, red ; blue, 
yellow, tedfi^Ieblu^ paleywoWitkod ltd.' The 
shadows made by aemWSirand bubbles in polish^ 
ed plates of gkss wm bapiemd whh the like 
fringes of eoloored li;^t, ' . ' 

Mcasurti^ the^ fringes and their intervals with 
thegmuest aeohracy, be found the 'former to be in 
rite progression of the numbers 1, and 

their intervals to l»e in the same progression with 
them, that is^ the (ringevand their Intervals tage>p 
ther to be nearly in continual progression of the 
numbers, (/ 1, 

Having Jtiado the aperture thiue-fourtbs of an 
Inch ih diameter, and aditaUced the Hglit as former- 
ly, sir Isaac plaged, at the distance of two or three 
feet from the hole, u sheet of pasteboard, blackon 
both sidcsf afidrin the middle of it he made a holt 
about onw-fokrth of an inch square, and behind 
^hehole he foitened^to the pasteboard the blade 61 
a sharp kliife, to Uitercepc some part of the light 
which psafod throOgh the bole. The planes of the 
paste^fd and blaiffo of the knife were pavallel to 
eat^ other/ fiid pvg^atedlar to tho^rays; an4 
wbeh'they were iib^pbtced that none of the light 
folfondltu’jwtcbted; but all of it passed throdgb 
the m liip'?l#lfo; and there part of it fell upon ' 
the peart of ft passed by It# - 

edge, file light which passed fall 

oh a cufo t/r three foiA biyond the 

knffe, jSf l^hc saw two streams of wnt lighr' 
fo>m^.tlfee'.beam ot light into 
the bebausethdi^ub 

feliit 

atream"'d»^ fhat'hu; he * 

made,fi^|B|Kfe hqle % 

' uif « 
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ttmSi 


^ efthpr be 

^ . )'pa|^r, at tike , 

iin,llie lcnife» wai aiiout 6pr tflbclies^ •QiW 
{f VitbtenHed An angle, at the edge oi^ ihe krAk, Jif 
idH>u't 'lfO^ or 1i2, or at mp^ U, <legr^#» ;.Y^t 
ioinetinea be tt^nght )ie aavr it ah^ 3 0r.A^ 
j^es factHpr ; ,6'ut wi^ s Jigbi !>o verg fain^ tliat 
he could Ha^y peiceiv^' |t.' Tbla'.ljigl^>iie .tns- 
peo^ In part at lea^ ipriae ^doiq Jonip 
other 'cause than the tiira streatm/" #br.. pdseipg 
his. eyo> in that llgbt» beyojaci the ena ot. that 
aireaiB which wad' behind the kni^ti ^d loplung 
towarils the khife»ha coufd eeea line bC light uppo 
its edi^ $ and that .pot only when hit tjA was in ^ 
i^btiiie of the streims, but also when it wag out 
of' that line, either towards the point of the knifey 
or towanls the handle. This line pf.light appeared 
contiguous to the edge of the kniilh4 and was naf* 
rower thaii the light of the innegrmost fringe, and 
nprowe^ when hU eye was hirthest frmn Uta 
direct light ; and therefore seemed to pdsa be« 
tween twli^t of that ft’inge and the edgeof thp 
khifd; and that:^ which passed nearest the edge 
sCemM to be mbs^ent. 


m()A (1^. i^ing tl 

;')6e;^cpw lometimeg «, ib-j 
h friej^..^(»id the tbre$ sdN 
Si tKe kglvep approdb^fCff 
IHnm grew more distinct awTh 

^njsliieds the .outormbst yanisl^, 

itkitomndll After they were al( 

apd. the tight la the ' middle 
i^em m grown very broads eactendibg iti 



lidgbt fell upon both the knives, and sonhh ,paH 
of it pass between their edgesi Tu tbii sitoafion' 
he observed, that when the disjiatieb ofpfelr edges' 
w^« about the 40Dth of ah Inch, the stream 'divide* 
ed ill the mMdfe, and’ left a shadow between, the 
two parti* This shadoiifr was so dark, that ah that 
l^t which passed, j^wcen the knives seembd cq 
be bent to the one band or the bthdr ; and ag 'tha 
knives still approached each other, the. 'shadow 
grew hrbader and the streams shorter nekt to i^ 
till, upon the confkct of the knives, all the'tigtt 
vkoisbed, ' • 

Hence sir Isaac coocloilcd, that the light which 
is' least bent, aird which goes to the in ward. ends 
of the streams, passes by the edges of the knives 
at the. greatest distahee ; pud this distance, when 
theahadb.w began to app^r between the stiwatns, 
wna about the 800th of' an inch; and the light 
whV^' passed by the edges of the knives at dis- 
tani^s sflN less and less, was more aud more faint, 
oiidf Went to those parts of the streams which 
Were ikrther frdm the dirmit beCiiiiie; whhn 
tie, lualves appr^iachcd >000 apdllier' till they , 
td'uhltsd, those parts of fhb. sti^glp ' ^enlsh last 
which were farthest from the mrkfitjine. • . 

In .the experlmkatof tkehofmtr^ 

ei ftiriig'es md not, appear^', but, On e<Kkip«t of the 
breadth of the hole .in the bmfiuim go 

bi^ as into one anotl^ 

ipg, tp oftacwbnnali^Hln-1*i^^ 


of rteiw^ftpil bMi Ml ,the e| 
the khtveanjmoachad one ahM a1 . . 

tile shadsfb’ IHtween tiSe i 
the frlng^^begdP^^g^aiifj^^ i j 



diopg,ibhe mr^e intc^ two li'ues of lighVauAip* 
creased titt ,aji, the vahisbej.. Thls.^rga^ 
immt.of Jtbe *bat the. tate' 

Whmb.waiii.tb the Inneinfost IHnge. seemod ^ ^ 
bkpt ,aboujb' mx tiimp'inore when .the fringe vm 
ready to yaoisb, than when one of tfte. kuipaf ^mui 
taken away. , ■ ^ ^ 

From h^ these exptrimenis,.NcwtpD geimluA!* 

^ ed^ that tpk ligi^t of ..the drstiringo- passed hgC0s^ 
edge of the knife ai udUtoEme w^ tha» thw 
800th of ail inch; tbaV4die fighl ihe seeped 
F IHoge passeilJiy: the ed|^ of tlm knifeal ng reator 
distance tbahthe^gbtbf the first MhgS^i^tbah 
of the third at a greater distahee tbaa iktm 'eCtho 
second I aad that ,tha )ight,of whij^hUw.stresiton 
above, mentioned <ionsisM passed by the, edge* 
of thajkoires at ten dlstaiices then that of any or 
thedrtnt^. 

He then 
strai 
tbm 

Tim distance of the, edges of the knives from one 
another, at four inches fronk the angular pointy 
was the Sth of an inch; so that .tbO anglo con* 
tained .by th^r edg^ was miout^t^ Oi'. The 
knives being th^t he placed tfiem in a beam 
oftbe'suo^ light let into bis darkened cbkmber, 
thiwogh a hototbeddd pf .aD ,.mch wldeit at' tho 
distance of , 10 or V3M: froip Uio hplo ; .eWd Ka 
let the fight which passed betweenMheir edges ihtjU 
very obliqn.ely on a smooth whitg rnler. At the 
d^.tauce of |;iiich, or an iaol), ^he kidveai 
and' tjhnre be'imw the fringes made by the two" 
^ges ^ tpe knives rfto along the edges, of the 
shadows of the knives, in fines parallel to those- 
edges, .without growing sensibly broader* till they 
mejt in angles equal to the atjgle contained by .tbev 
ed^es of the knives-i and khtte .fhey wet -aed 
joined, they ended, wHbput 'oiOssiiig one anothsorw 
Bat if the ruler was held at a much greater tHa*^ 
tance from the knives,^ the fringes, where they 
ware' fiitiher from the place of their meeting, ' were, 
a little narrower, and they bocauie somstbing 
broader M they approached nearer to one ai|<iUier,. 

after they n^ 'they crossed ono nndihCf, and 
then became much broader than befor* , . 

pirom these observations hc condnda^'lbld the.; 
dRitanc^ at whfch the light composing the fringes 

passed by, the khives were not incroasedor al* 

tef^ hyjthiiappntot'h; and^tbaic f|ib knifb which 
wa#\th|ss«l| 'tj» any ray deterisditodL which aav the 
rajr' sito'a^ M beh hot that, 
dwi^ifd.thdbeHjajiife'' 

P^eii rayi gill vai5^-:i^iqbiefH ***• 
ruler, js« lshe;distfiiwof;i of from the 

kpfrdiiJl^b.difrk luie be||asak.thb iN-dwl woond. 
flfiiiiw ^ Jhf shwlowg hdhfei and the dark 

iW h«tsi«m the sMood fringe of the; 

**» ^ ' 

tifif dbiim ofl hf'iflim the edd' bf Uli 
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light which passed bctwflien the kniveit, whera 
thiBir ed^^nittt'; itfo tbtft ttie of the edgaa 

af the kuiTe^j^'^lit tlie meetS^'4^ t^e dark lines 
was the IdOClr ttf an Wh; ada oaekaff of ttiitit 
light paa$e4«by ills of oae koif^at a 'dis- 
tenee imt gmferthkif Ite saodbi part of an inch* 
«iidrMing.opdh thepdp(triirui6« the fringes of 
tho'^adow’of that fcoifo; while the other half 
the eilgif ortho other knife^ at a dis- 
thdce not greater thao the 330th part of an int:h» 
aniiid, falhng npon tho' .made the fringes of 

thb shadow -oif ttfd 'hther knifei fiut if the paper 
WHis'liold atv-a dlsfifliClfe frcHfii the knites givater 
.than (xne^thitd, of an inch, the dark lines above 
laontionsd'^il^ at, a greater disthnee that one- 
£M=of an ittoh ffotn tlie -eiKl of the light which 
r^ikied betwaim the knives, at the nteeling of their 
Otoe ; so that the light wbrch feif upon the paper 
vmite those dark lines met jialis'ed between tho 
imhros, dhere their ^ges ivere Oirtber distant than 
the IdOth of an inch. For at another tiAe^ when 
the two kitires were 8 feet 5 inch^ from tho little 
hnfe wiinlow, the light which fell upon the 
paper where the above mentione<l dark lines Aot 
pa*tsed between the knives^ whOre (he distance be- 
tween- fheir edges was^ as in (he (billing table, kt 
the distances from- the papea 'fiOhed. 


them in the pomUc, ib» and /; so. that the sha^ 
dowt Of hhff^ Imives are'termliAted,''aild'ditUili^ 
gidshed from- the Qrst Inmitfous' fringes, 

Unes ei s and iti p, till (he'tneo^i^ 
of tha.^in^; aiid^thek ^iioso nnd^'Orb^thw^ 
frinit^in the ferm of dork lines ^iermi hating the ^ 
first liimhions fringes on the inside, anddtstln- 
gotshing tbetn from another light, which begins to 
appear : at t; and -itluinliiatos all the triangular 
spoce t p on compteht^nded by tbese dark Hues 
and tbe‘ Hne m. Of tb.ese byperitetos one 
asymptote is the line ns, and the other asymptotea ' 
are porailel to tlie lines ca. and cB. 

before 'the small hole, hr the window Newton > 
placed a prism, to form on the apposite wall the 
coloured rniageOf the sun; ahd he (bund that tho 
shadows of all bodies held in the coloured light, 
were botdered with fringes of the colour of the 
light ia' which they were held ; lie found also that 
those made in the red light wera the largest, thoM* 
made in the 'Violet t)M least, and those made in 
the green of a ‘ iiiidilte bigness. The fringes with 
which the shallow of a man’s hairwere surrooiid- 
ed, being measured across the shadow, at the 
distance of sii inches from the hair, the distance 
between the middle and most luminous part of 
the first or innermost fringe on one side of the 
shadow, and that of tlie like fringe on the Other - 


Distances of the paper 
from the knives in 
inches. 

Distance Wween the 
edges of. the knives 
tn thousandth parts 
of an inch. 

H. 

•<oia 


<0.M0 

4 

' 0,03* 

38 

OftSX 

. 9fi ‘ 

OjMi 

131 . 

7 . 0,087 ' 


' From tliese obserioatione he deluded, that the 
Kght which forms the fringes upon the paper is 
not the same li^ht at all distances of the paper 
from the knives-| but that when the paper is held 
near the knives, the'^frhiges are made by light 
w^lch passes by the iedges of the knives at a less 
distance, and is more- bent than when the paper is 
held at a greater distance from the knives. 

When the firing of the shadows of the knives 
fbll perpendicularly upon the paper, at a great 
distance fioni the knives, they were in the form 
othyperbulas, of the following dimensions. Let 
es, ca,' (fig. 3.) represent lines drawn upon the 
paper, parallel to the edges of the knives; and 
between which all the light would fall if it suf- 
fered no ioftection. oa is a right line drawn 
through c, mttking the angles sco, bcc, equal to 
one another, and terminating all the tight which 
fafis upon the paper, from the point where the 
edgee of the knives meet. Thep e $ r, /k I, and 
jr^evwill be three hypei^cdie lines, representing 
Ike bowidaries of the of owe of the' kntyei^ 

tlmdafk line lN|l<deei>;kbe firiit and second frlifges’ 
of ' that sliadowr, And the dark, line hjstwceh the 
feoond and third Mnges dt the. same sWdow* 
JUHf g ky, and a I Ti wiHd>jS ^kree other by- 
peiMte lines, representini tha boundaries of m,^ 
idkadow OfkbaoUiccfciiitl^^ 

firhigea^eP tkai sha^iwUd 
tkk^4fi%flflb>elween )he afid fhiid^tfH^ 


1 ■■ • 

side of the shadow, was, in the full red > 

of an inch, and in the full vioteb^. The like dis- 
tance between the middle and most Inminoiii* 
parts of the second fringes, on either side of the 
shadow, was in the full red light ^ and m the 
violet jif of an Inch; and these distances of the 
fringes held the same proportion at all distances 
from the hair, without any sensible variaitoii. 

From these observations it was evident, that 
the rays which formed the fringes in the red light, 
passed by the hair at a greater distance than those - 
which made the like fringes in tlie violet ; so that 
the hair in causing these fringes, acUil alike upon 
the red light or least refrangible rays at a greater 
distance, and upon the violet or most refrangible - 
rays at a less distance ; and thet-eby occasiouul 
fringes of difibrent sizes, without any change in 
the colour of any sort of light. 

It may theiefore be concluded, that when the 
hair was held in tlie white beam of light, and cast 
-a shadow bordered with three coloui’ed fringes, 
those colours arose not from any new modifica^ 
tions impressed upon the rays of light by the hair, 
but only from the various iiifleetioiis by which the 
several 'sorts of rays Were separated from one 
another, which Wore separation, by the mixture 
of all their ccAj^rs, composed the white beam of 
the su«i*s light; but, when separated, composed 
light4of the several colours which they are origin- 
ally disposed to exhibit. 

The person who first made any expeftmenct ' 
similar to those of Newtoti on inflected light ia 
M. kfarakllf His.plwervations chiefly respect the * 
infteetkTfi uf l%lik!t0^rds Other bodies, whereby 
tbcdf'^iadoFk am'^pikitially il^^ > 

He fikfm^ i&i the’ tight of the sun a cylinder of 
wood long, and 6^ lines in diameter, - 

when its ihgfeiv was. every where equally black 
and even at the distance of inchec 

froift'lL At' a gr^r di^taaoe ^tbe skmlow ap- ' 
pemrad ofkhrodillhmtt deiiaH;|aa; for its two cxk 
tre&Atlei^ in the dlrectiob nf«the length of- the ^ 
cytinderrweie terminated by^Ctro d;ark''strefceB,.n 
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a fakiili^H eqiudlpdwpera. 
a<fc;l|lM»9sh the shadow^ wtdc^ ftintiM ha anifomi 
|M9nttii»bffaif=dajlkc^iH;hter the dark atfokea ilr 
theexflreiikita^ ^ ibaa tke^ahadow teo^ired naaf 
the cjrliQder* -Thi» apiiearantfe U «cpreaeS)ika4 
plate. t33» fig, 4« 

Aa the <*ylHider was removed to a yreoter dia- 
Uure from the paper, the two black Hoes con* 
tiimcd to be nearly of the mimr breadth, add the 
same d^irree of obscurity ; bat the peninnbra in 
tbe inidilie grew lighter, and its breadth diminish- 
ed, so that the two dark lines at tbe extremity of 
tbe shadow approached ‘one another, till at -the 
distaiice of irich(>s, they coincided, and the' 
penumbra in the mkldle entirely vobtsb^t At a 
atill' greater distance a faint pentiinbra was visi*- 
ble; but it was ill deflnedf and -grf^ broader as 
the cylinder was remaved farther ofi^ but was ten*- 
•ible at a very }^reat distance. 

Bohidea the black, and dark shadow which tho 
cylinder formed near, the opaque body, a narrow 
and faint peiminbra was seen on the outside of 
tlie dark shadow. And on tlie outside of this there 
was a tract more strongly illuminated than thei 
met of the paper. 

The breadth of the external penumbra increased' 
with tbe distance -of the shadow from the cylinder,' 
and the breadth of the tiact of light on the out- 
aide of it was also enlarged ; but its splendour di- 
minished with the^ti\nce. 

He repeateil these expeiiments with three other 
cylinders of diffej-ent dinieusions; and fiTum ail of 
tliem he inferred, that e\‘ery- opaque cylindrical 
body, exposerl to the tight of the sun, makes a 
shadow which is black and dark to the distance of 
38 to 45 diameters of the cylinder* which furins it ; , 
and that, at a greater distance, Xhe rnUldte part 
begins to be illuminated in the manner described' , 
above. 

In explaining the^e appearnnecs, Marnldi sup- 
poses that the light which diluted the middle part 
of tbe shadow was occa«io»l«!d by t|)c inflection of 
the rays, whirli, bending inwards on their near 
approach to the body, did at a certain dintance 
enlighten all the shadow, except the edges, which 
were left undisturbed. At the same time other 
rays were deflected from the body, and fonning 
a strong light on the outside of the shadow, and 
which might at the same time coiitrlbote to dilate 
thC' cater shadow, though he supposed that pen^ 
ttipbra ia be occasioned principally by that part 
of the paper not being enlighten^, except by a 
port of the sun's disk only*, according to tbe known 
principles of optics. 

The same experiments he made with globes of 
eeveral diamiders ; but he found, that the shadows* 
of the globes were not visible beyond 15 of their 
diameters ; which he thought was owing to the . 
light being infleeted on every sidbwf ajtlobe; and 
uimsequently iU such a quaotity'at to dl^^perse tlie 
shadows sooner than in the case of the .^lindersl. 

dn repeating the expertinenta^.^fTmbldrend' 
Newton, he ' observed tkat,^ bertdes:4th« dplefged^ 
slrgdow of a hair, a fine needlep &e« ^he bright 
gleam of dfght that bordered it, md^'tbe three 
coloursd ftinges >110x4 to'^this enligbtehed parr; ■ 
when, the ehadiria wek'at a coosklerableTdteeaikrtf 
ikool the b«ir, thg dpHr Cffdtfel shador.i^ 
eddn ttM^middlw*by;wjlisb(l«iiN! of light ; *wiid 
k.Wasdpot'ef.tlie..iebie.td^^ ig 

wwi , -'.y 

at 
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fire or six feet fVcmr ibemldedlv he ebsemSd-fW' 
consist of several'atreaka af%ht elpUfteile» Tfte 
Huddle pariwet a faint shadow;' orl tetlierdikl^^^ 
of penumbra, boidered by a .iijh|iduW''^^Wkadmr^ 
a^ that by a darrowef' 
which was a light streak broader titawviltm'^rll. 
partt end next to the streak of light, 
violet and Woe cWonrs were seen as id Uidahew, 
dow of the hair. - . ’ " - ' 

A plate, two inches long, and about half a lindT 
broad^heiog perpendicularly to the myi', 
tbeAisjtanco of nine feet from the hole,** foieg.. 
light was seen uniformly difiper-sed ovtr the ab*i 
dowrwhenit wasToc^ived p«.rp«mdicuiiivly to 
and very near.' ■ Thef^luidow of tha/Kimo plate;, 
received at the distance of two feet and a half, wax 
divided into fdiqr oanrow black streaks; separated 
by small JighbBr intervals equal to them. The 
boimdaries ^ this .shadow on each side bati a pen- 
umbra, which was terminated by a very strong 
light,, next to which were the' coloured, streaks 
' red, violet, apd blue, gx before. This is* 
seated in plate 1123, flg. 5. r • 

The bbadhw of the same plate, at feet dls^ 
tance from it|^3iras,divtded into two black stmakt 
only, the two biiiermost having diBappeafnd,.lis ris 
fig. 6«; but these two black streaks which re- 
ipaiued were broader than befare, and leporated 
by a lighter shade; twice as broad as oiie of the' 
formdridack stmalu, ' when the shadow was taken 
at ^ feet. This penumbra iu the miihfle had 
a ^iige of red. After the two black streakx 
MieriiVippcared a pretty slfotig peoniiibra, termi- 
iiathd'by the two streaks of light, which were viow 
broad and sptertdidi after which followed the co* 
loured streaks. 

A second plate, 9 inches long and a Hue firoad^ 
being placed l4 feet fl-oin the hole, Hs shadow was 
received perpendicularly very tK^ar the plate, ahd 
was found to be jUnoiinatecI by a taint light, 
equally dispersed, ffe in the case of the piweeding 
plate. But being received at the distanck^of 13 
feet from tlie plate, six small black streaks began 
to be visible, as in fig'^. At 11 feet tho- black 
streaks were' broader, more distinct, end more se- 
parate from, the sti'eaks that were less dark. At 
42 feel, onfy two black streaks were seen in tire 
middle of tin* penumbra, as in fig. 8. This muidte 
penumbra between the two black streaks wax 
tinged with rod. . Next^to the black streaks thhro 
always .‘^ppeaiwd the streaks of light, which wero^ . 
broad, and the coloured, streaks next CO them. Ab 
the distance of If feet, the appearances were tho 
same as iu the former situation, ex^pt 
two black streaks were bvoadev, and the interlul 
between them» - occupied by the i>eaiirobm^ wow 
< bireadqr also, and tinged with a deeper red, WiUi 
plates from, ^ line to 2 lines broad, he cuuidpot- 
obserVe any of tfae Ntreaks of li-^ht, tbouxfa 4ha.' 
abmlows were in some cases 56 leet from them. 

' TtmoxJltaordmaiy siae of the shadows of- small 
subrtaitoea .M. k^raldi thought occaaioped 

by fba -ibadow from' the anliglifoi^: part of tbe 
sky, added to that which was the. IVgU of 

the anil, «iid klso to « vorlsMc by the 

CiruqlalU||S .inikeltMl 1)^ ^iud' the ob^ 

Jeck(» 1 fff ■ 

, Mamldi.kaxlpg«tiadetl^py4e»#iV expert^ 

^bem- 

, so as4s-.#rt!Ms of.tho'^runfr , 

U^.^''t]h^Ishadowa^^^ ’ 

to'fm 0*8”«pC|l''4LtXf'-7 
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«tb«r, w llh«kJt..ihe{>tAieme pairt <if o| them wee 
otafwiive fimhf other* 'Hie 
«ii«W ajhio>TBi!eifesbd oii^ onellier^aiid^lho 

•ife o.bo;fjiloM lliw'itiS^jiii^ the< ran a bristle 

« lfira >tlhfblc, «6 that the 3 r 
^fjrarad'Oii^ aiMlber and their 

iMom 'ifitrt rraeited ait flia wum disUtice, l^e 
.flight aad^dailt sthoales of the thadow of the brisllh 
Mke ^ 1 rie ra ira the ttliMld of the shadow 
iti the' 4 piaft» 4m tlle^e t^the arute aagie^ hutnot 
tiie^tidd^Hf Atteatfbuseangle) 'whether the bris-* 
Ub nr-llw plM^ The 

su^kipotly darki divided 
lUraketveaicst) and these w^re again di* 
bp.'ii'mAy 4 iabt omiei egual^ them j ' and 
yet ^1 the litrcaks belonging to .ihe'idiaidow of the 
inlatle trere gNbl» upon it, as In fig. ' 0 <' ‘ To eg* 
pUda thlsappeaiance, he rappoeedthitthatays'Of 
the ran gHM a little -atong the hriatlof so ai.to 
^liggiten partof that Wbicb was babindtheplaidi 
w tta;aeem 0 to be .dd arbitiary and ^idfgobahte 
aiippORttioo, 

M. Mairaldt a)rap1ae«riramd^glo|^ thatefaV 
hghv adnuttod .throagh a riMhUiMp||jdra,^ eom* 
pared their ihadaM arfth Ihoiahfw iong sab* 
stapiaes^ as ha had done ^a' ran day*]igkt|' and thd 
ippharances were stHI tihmr; 'It ' was evideid^ 
timi Uiere was nraeli more ligBi! inthe shadows M 
the globeathan -in thoseof the oyhadess, ilOt only 
when they tmre. both' ol- an cqjoal diameter, but 
when that of thwgtbbe was larger than tet of tbn 
oylinder, aadtlm sbadirirB of both tha bodieflpsra 
tfoairad at the SBme distance; a|to obs4ved* 


M. 9a thotq^ht .t|ie tsriabla *aftaiosd|M 
ioirarilocMw^ s^ aM^ed ib nccoudt Im ali^ 
phmaiHiKitif ^^ an aMnbsphoilpl^lan^l^f^ di^ 
sityAaaKd^af i'iomxr^'ftni^ra' 
rwrrd|j&>di«*i‘r ell t wd rfu. • 

1*be white streaks mixed with thejcdtohrM^ntl 
be asertbed to small cavities ra thesmrlaeeof the 
pin ; ior they hfi|o Ranged their places wbho the 
iMn was tafm^:npois its axis. 

He also fovnd, that iiodies ofvariuns'kindsyanil 
of dil9fent idses, alikays produced fringes of the 
same dtrnottsionB. • 

Exposing two pieces paper ib the beam Of 
Uglit,.so that part of it passed between two planes 
formeil by them, M. Du T<^ observed^ that the 
edges .of this light were boidefcd with two' orange 
streaks. To account fbt them, he suppose^, that 
the mom refrangible of the rays are so refracted, 
that they do not reach the surface of the body : so 
^jst the red and orange light may be reflected from 
tbenoa in the direction where tlie streaks will be 
flwmadjiiDd, for tbe same reason, another strait of 
prangewill be Ihrmi^d by the rays which enter the at* 
mosphem oiijtbe other side of the chink.. In a similar 
manner be accounts fr>r the orange fringes at the 
borders of tbe white streaks, in the experiment of 
the hoop, He stip)M>ses,th&t the hint rays form 
the blue rin^ observable in the shadows of some 
bodies. This, hovaver, is mere trifling. 

We may here make a geueri^ observation, ap* 
plioable to all tlie ettefnpts of 'philosophers to ex* 
plain these phenomena by atmospheres. These 
attesi^tl give no explanation whatevw of the 
l^ytical cause of the plientimena. A pbenomeiioii 


that Im ooifldparomva nodfflhfdjl^ Ofllglitm SQine iodividnal feet or event in nature. We 
shadows the plates which irare a.lHtle morfl m said to explain it, when we point Out the ge* 
than one Itawhfoad, tikmgh they wefs received at wtral fret in which it is comprehended, and show 
the distance ^ ^7B , $trt ; but he oSbid nbserve SL^/the manner in which It is so comprehended, oe 
didkrfmceof Jhadeslb thoseOf 'the globes, taken the particular mo<1ification of the general fact. 
. at tbs samo diatanC^^tbOoilMbey were lines Philosophy resembles natural history, having for 
ra diameter. ^ its snbjeet the events of nature ; and its investiga* 

lajoiderte exp^a Iha cohmrs «t the edges of tiont ave nothing hut the clasrifleation of these 


these shadows,, he some pf the shadows 

.upon others. W’.'~ * 

He threw the gleam of liigdriy which always in- 
teeventd between thecbloun a^ the darker part 
of the shadow, upon di^sreiit phrts' of other sha- 
dova I and obssrvaih that, when it fell upon tbe 
aitaridr peunmbra made bf another needle, It ,pre. 
dusadabeaptifal ray*b}ii 0 coloirf,.atinoift like tha t 
which was produced by two Uhe cdouyt thrown 


events, or the arrangement of them under the ge- 
nenri frets of which they are individual in* 
stancas. In tbe present instance there is no go* 
oerat fact referred to. The atmosphere is a inere 
gratuitous supposition ; and all that la. done is to 
shnw a. resemblance between tbe ^phenotneoa of 
inflection of light to wfaat wroutd be tbe pheno- 
mena were bodies sarrounded with such atmo- 
spheres;' and even in this point of view, the. die* 


mgetber..Wh«atheeam«'gleiiaof light tall upon' ^nesiooaof Mairan and OpTour are extremely 
dhe deeper stwdow^in tbe middle; it produced a ((fefldeat., y^liey have been satisfieil with veiy 
v^^cofrar. ' • vague rdsdpMiraces to a fret observed in one sin- 

placed two plates of tron^ each tbreo.or fefigr cAp iiiaUiam,<a9d not sufficiently examined or de- 
Enes broad, at a veiy small distance: apd havinl^^' scribed in twt instance, namely, tbe refraction of 
placed them in the rays of the sun,' an^ receivsdr i%ht'<tbroiigh the atmosphere of this globe, 
tkeeir shadows at tbe distance of or 'SO feet attempt ' is ' to explain how light is tnraad 

from them, be saw nd. tight bcct ccn 'them thit-a opt'4ri' ira.db^iap:by jeering. nem the si^ 

' donthuMd shadow, 'm the mkidie of wbiob were fandhai. r the action of forces In' 

ffime parallel streaks mf a lively |Hirplc, separatifl twanikflflfr to that of tbe'ligbt. New* 

-Eg ether hlemfr i liul^^hcmraea them tbere of iflyascigatimi, .bT taking 

mhar- sirraks^^bbfil of a wy friat gmeii. Usorigln|l slmprmity, and ot-* 

1l»fejlso,4)r a prie y»^. ' > ' -- ^ . tcpli^au^y to timt the rays ore deflected 

><;^salidrai af inteatlcm.w^ tovaadtotid feam^tAfr^mfirar eou mt and the sole aim of hit 

. tbe teats , 0 

tfrls defrmtiom He Mhead from 
ini0ra4eflected 
I epdaiMrfh datermipa Jn what 


itif. 
g«*i 

* tefo s phd ra > ; iM’f I# 


:fects 'afrieh ltiaivm;'by the fkfmf 
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imt With grM mvf rnttandei 

«lteni«i^ ftti oCmfeoibM iind deftectloD^ fmt 
lilwi It Ibr gnoifcedv liMt tbd law of Konttnuftjp ii 
<>b«eived in t6i*Mr phetiomeiia, and ttiit tbo^«#ttgli 
pf infioctiQu into d<ffl<iotion ib mdiial. 

But these analogic al dibcussionj aie eminently 
defit lent in aporlier respect they are out as 
mechanical cxfilauitioos of tla changes ol motion 
observed in lays of light. When it shall be shoU n, 
that these am piecisely such ah are observed in 
sefiaclmg atmos] lu ns, nothi ig is done tOwaixK 
decidiQK theoiigiDiJqiiestion^ for the aclioo of 
refracting atniosplures pieseuts it tn all its ditfl- 
culties^ and we must sntl isk how do tbe^e at* 
mosplu re^ produc c this eficct ? no advance what* 
c\ei IS pBiiiid lu sr It uu by ihiustiQ,r m this by* 
pothetmal atniusplnie} and Nekton dnl wisely in 
attachtog himself to the simple fact and he 
tbua gives us another step m science, by fhoniog 
ns a fact Ubknuwn bcfoii» vi/ that the notion ot 
boditb on liislit IS not cunhned to transparent 
bodies Hl idiM iiiothii to out 

foiniei slot f , th«it liftht as Will as otbci matlci is 
acted >u at *1 distance and thus he made a iciy 
impoitant deduction, that i* flection, ictiaaion^ 
and intlcctioji, ate probably biought amut by the 
same t rces. 

M r Cit has veil evpiaincd a phiduinenon of 
xtsun (h pending upon the intlcctiun o( lights 
which shows, that, in some < isrs objects by this 
inc3 H ipp ai maguiflcd 1 ooh uj: it a distant 
$tcepli, when a wire of a levs di uictci than the 
pupil ul his « yc, Was I cld neat to tr, ind drawing 
It b(r\cial tiuici l> wixt bis eye and that obpet, 
In touod« that, <\ii> timi tin wiu passed betore 
b 4 1 up I, the SI epk seemed to cbuige lU place, 
and some hilis bejotid the steeple tppeated to 
have the same m itioii, just is if a tens hid been 
di aun hrtwixt bis c^e ind them lie found also, 
tiiit theic was a poitjon of the wiip m which the 
sue I ie seemed nut to ha\«> nny motion, win n the 
wue wis passed be foie his e}e, and lu this case 
the steeple appealed less distinct aud maguilied 
He then placed Ins <yc in such a manner wilh re* 
spect to the steeple, that the riys of light by 
which he saw it must come veiy elo^e to the tcUe 
of d window, wheie he bad placed himself to 
make his ob^riatious} and passing the wiit be* 
fore bis e>c, be obseived, that, wh« n it was in the 
visual iM«, the steeple oipearc-d neaier to the 
windi w, cu wliK hevf r side the wiie was made to 


though this teami hardly ttep.lifl- 

ytmfltimdiseoviyy hflbadiij^ 
jectiirat, thit he was pievenM illwiolbi«citl<mlng 
Ihtapartuf the dlacwveiy by thwtdifllcaliiy tif 
cOttfittpg for the upright appearance of objeifli, 
rhiff c|iaeo%eiy was made bv Kepler, httt lir,^tao, 
was nueh puealiul with thi inmsu)ii of tlMTimage 
upon the rrtinm The roetdieatton of three Mtingei, 
he says* is the basinest ot ilie mind , whielis wtien 
It peteehea on impression on Uie imr part olf 
Uk. letma, oouaiders it «s ma It b\ ray a proceeds 
mg' from tbgbiglier parts of ohjicts, tnimogthe 
lays back iff tlifl pnpil, where they creaa ona an* 
nlher Tina is the iios« cfxplanation of tlie dih- 
flcolty, and ta ewaotly the aame as that which was 
lakty given by Pr. Reid 

1 hese disoosenea oonreining vwien ware com* 
pleted by Scheiocr. Poi, m cutting away the eoau 
of the back part of tlie eyes ot sheep and oxen, 
and presenting stveral otyeota befoie tbeiOi h$ 
saw the|i images diatuioUy painUd upon thh 
retina He did the same with the biunHit eye, 
and exhibited tbu evpenmeut at Rmna in IdBd 

Schciuf r go^ deal of pains to aw ei tain 
the dt osity dll^fi£iaetiv«t poti ei of all tb<* htimadrs 
of the eye, bv epmpanng their magnifiing power 
wifb tliat of ivatei ur glas* in the same form and 
<fteutnatancca The result of his inquiries wus, 
that tlie aqueoua hiimoui tiot dtfki much 
tioni watei in this respact, nor the ervstall ne 
from glavs, and that tbe xitreous bnmonr is a 
metlipm bmecn both He also tiaces the proaicess 
nf tlie r lys of light thioU{,b all the humours, and 
after diicusamg sfvety possible hypothetua con* 
ecttuiig the Ntat of vision, be demonstrates that it 
i« m the retin^iind shows thit this was the optuion 
ot 44ha7en, Vltollto, Kepler^ and all tho most 
emincDt philosophers. He aovanecs many rea* 
sons for tins hyppMieiUi, aiisweia manyohjec* 
tions to It, ai d, by a vaiiety of ligaments, re* 
hites the o^moii that tbe segt of i isioii is lu tbe 
crystalline lens 

Ihe sub]eet of vision occupied the attention of 
Dcscaites, He explains tbe methods of judging 
of the magnitudes! situations, and distances otob* 
jects, by thediieetion of tbe optic axes, compa » 
mg It tu a blind maii\ judging of the sue and 
distance of an object, by teeling it with two sticks 
of a known Veiic>th, when the handk m which be 
holds them arc at a known distance firom each 
other* He also remaiks, that having been aocus* 


appi lach. He icpeated this experiment, and al* 
ways with the same lesuU, the object being by 
this means magmbed, and uearly doubled* 

Ibis phciiomenon he explaiiit b\ fig 10 in 
whtch B repiraonisthceye, a the gt^ple^and g a 
se< tion of the wiie. 1 he block Imes egprrss the 
Gom* of light by wbicli the natmi^ image of the 


fitecple A in foiin d, und wbuh 6 much nanovnar 
than the diam«,ter of the wive o, but the dotted 
lines include oot only that cone of light, stepped 
And tuioed out of tts course by the wim^ hut alto 
ipoie distant toys tpflertad by the wirg, and tbeve- 
hy thrown iiioiegonv6t|ing into tbepoptit justaa 
would have beea the wet of tbe inAcrpositUMi of 
^ Hus between thg eye and tbe otoeeh 

8edt IV* JSfJWiffidi 

MbiiTolyctts wks tM wbodefnonstndMJjki 
thf eitsulrme bqiif^r of the eye laa lege Vhioh 


tomed to judye of the situation of objects by 
their images falling On a particulai part of tbe 
eyM if by aoy distortion ot the eye they fall on a 
dmrant place, we are apt to mistake their aitaa* 
"mu, or imagine one object to be two, la tbe same 
wdy as we imagine one stick to be two, when ft 
ja placed between two contiguous Angers Hid ocrusa 
one anot^ 1 he direction of the optic awes, ha 
says, will not sirve ns Imyoad 15 os AO feet, and 
the chango of form s>f the ervstallioe not nioie 
than three or lour feet For he imagmed that the 
eye comfbuns itself to dtfGBrcni dittfeaimea by a 
cbmge m ihg furvaljme of thg eryitalbfie, which 
bu Mippnasi) Jlo he a muscle, ate teadans of m 
being tbe edsary gfocesses* Ii| melhfMr plaoe, bei 
tays^ than tlm obapge ui thawomhnmdfon of the 
e^e IS of noma tour fov^lhh^giirpasaef judgi"]P 
of dlstmmm beyond ibhwair «es fset, and tbe ssh 
gle of the optic auea nod momtban MMt or W 
hr Has maaoik^ ha soya, that the tun ^ 
moap M naamii^ macb mM 

• Mtne lida than tbay Ore m reiflity* 



OPTICS. 


9i\-m tfee pJiTii eoii^i^ous to thf>se,<m 
acttwy and for the 

MtDie'f^irdfi^HltbS’HOib^tsbe tmaV^aod ptatvd at 
a grt*at di^tauce, they wiiralwaya appear round| 
ttifr fl«ttre of the angles disappeariing. 

Tile eHcb'ai^f 0r,' Berkolty, bi«l*op of CoTnej 
^nHKshed^ ' iti 1709, An KtNuy towards a New 
T^ootj^ Of -VisK»n, ,10 which ha foh*es many dif- 
ilcuHiebi He dods.upt admit that it is by means 
of thosh 'tUiea and angles, wdiich are u«ful in ex* 
plahriii'g the theo);y of optics, that 'different dis- 
tan^cH are e.'^tintahd by the sense of s-ghtj nei* 
ther d6tfb‘ hh Yhiiik lhat the iticte direction of the 
optic greater hr IfM divergency of the 

I'aystff. Iljfht are sulBciaiit for' this purpose. ** t 
(says hr) to experience,' srhciher any one 
i^mputos its distance by the bigness , of the a)^e 
insfde'hy the meeting of tf.e two optic axes s or 
\vhether be ever thinks of tlie '{greater .or less di- 
vcrgeiK y of tl»e rays which arri^t: from any poiot 
■^0 his pupil s nay, whether it be not perAfetty 
^iiiposs die for him to perceive^ by sei»«^, tlie 'in- 
lions angles wherewith the rays recording to their 
cyoatcr Or feisor divergency; fall jugmii ^is eye.** 
That there fa a ,m!ce.«sary cthSB^u between 
the^ larious angles, &c. and oKreht degrees uf 
'distance, nud that' this 'GoiiE|ehtioa is known to 
;iivery person jilted in optics^ he readily a^knof^ 
ledges 5 but “ m vain Qie observes) shall iiiuatbr.- 
tiiatici.'sns tell me,ibat]^^erceive certain lines and 
angles, whidi intiodnceTntoiiiy mind the various 
notions of distance, sa-joiig as 1 am cnnscit^s of 
no Such thii^.** He riiarntaina that disfilhce^ 
tnagnitude^ and even figuie, tfrgjhc objects cf im* 
loedisfte pet^ption only by tlie sense of touch l 
and that when we judge of them by sight, it is 
*frbm chfferept sensations felt in tie eye, which 
. 4;xp'eii^ij<!e has taught us.to |c the consequent 
tiewiiig oifjqota of areater or Ir^s magnitude, of 
drffer^U figures, And at djlTeivll' distances. These 
acnsat'idiis, with, tj^ res^ctt'^distanccs, figures, 
Ikud magnitudes by mtich tli'Cy are occasioned, bc- 
'i‘0ine so cloStflx iMsociated in tlieihind long before 
the period of dmCruet recollection, that the presence 
4>f the one Instuiitiy suggests ,tlic other'; and wc 
attribute Xo ibo gvose of sight tliO'<c aotions which 
.aic'acquifecl by the sense of tonch, and of which 
'CCffaih visual aensathnis are merely the. signs or 
aymbhis just as wonU are the synibohiof ideas. 
Upon ippac principles he accounts for single and 
vision. .Subsequent writers have ma^ con- 
disrorcrlcs in the theory of vision : and 
.attmilg, them gcieuco is much Indebted to Dr^ 
^icl, pr. We'lla^ Dr. T. Young, and others. ' 

/Sect. V, Of^pikai JnstrumeiHt^ . 

'^lass globes, and specula, seem to have been 
the only optical Instrnmentv known to the an- 
, dents. A>h»acu ^ve the lirbt hint of the Inven- 
tion of spertiKdes. From the writings of this an* 
'Ihor, logetlier with tho observations of Adger Ba- 
it is not iinprcdiable^ that Some monlie gni- 
..miirilly k^npon Ctm coiwtrueUjMi of vpeetmMes^ to 
diliilih #iie 0 a*s lesser sefinent mbs a nearer ajp- 
Mfs^h i^amAlhsx^^^ ^ V' 

speetedmr wem'indiilhmeraTil' 
^a long •Mine. ^ ygiolnd 

"" “f ^ 0*1 a^ natWft .of 

rto see a p«^< fn 

Ida who woald . 

h1iie«iicceede4 iii 
[ fAMiiedlate^ gbaild iM Aoiiilw^ 
kHhI. Mpp -WfliA Idttds t»f *' 



SiaWmns ArmluS, p ndMamab^f Flermife^xiik# 

died ldt7, that he was Ibe iiMrentdr of apcctaelmw. 

Though, bctth convet and concavd' li^aes wdre 
su£(^tly common, yet no attempt wtS' madena 
comblha them into a telescope till the end of the 
tfith century. I^scarres considers James Melius 
as the first constructor of rhe telescope : and says 
that as be was amusing himself with mirrors and 
burning g|as>«8, he thought of looking -through 
two of nis lenses at a* time ; and that happening to 
take one that was convex and another that was 
concave, and happening also'to hit. upon a pretiy 
.good adjustment of them, he found, that by locking 
through them diAtant objects aqir^tcil very luige 
and distinct. ^ Jii fact, withcot knowing it, he h^d 
made a iclesccpc. 

Other persons say, that this great discovery was 
first made by John Lippetsheim, a spcctacie-r 
maker at Mid^Ileburgh, or rather by his ehtKlrrn; 
who were diverting themselves with looLhig 
through two glasses- at a time, and placing them 
ar different distances from one another. But Bo* 
rellus, the author of a book entitled pc vero tele* 
soopii iiivcntcre, gives this honour to Zacharias 
Joannides/i. c. Jansen, another spectacle-maker at 
the same place, who made the first telescope in 
1590. 

Ingenious mechanic had no sooner found 
the arrangement of glasses that magnified distant 
objects, than he encloseil them in a tube, and ran 
with his instrument to prince Maurice ; who, im* 
mediatejy conceiving that it might be useful in his 
wars, dialled the author to keep it a secret. Hut 
Ibis was found impossible ; and severs! persona 
in that edty immediately applied themselves to 
the making and selling of telescrpes. One of 
the most aistiiignished of these was Hans La- 
mprey, called lappcrshelm by Stnurus. dome per- 
son in Holland bejng very early supidied by him 
with a telescope, lie parsed with many for the in- 
ventor: but both Mctius above-mentioned, and 
Cornelius Drebdl of Alcmaar, in Holland, applied 
to the inventor himself in 1620 ; as also did Gali- 
leo and many others. The first telescope made by 
Jansen did not exceed 15 or Ifi inches in length ; 
but Sirturus, who says that he had seen it, and 
made use of it, thought it the best that he had 
ever examined. 

Jansen directing his telescope to celestial objects, 
distinctly viewed the spots on the surface of the 
moon ; and discovered many new stars, particu- 
larly seven pretty considerable ones in the Great 
Bear. His Son, Joannes Zacharias, observed the 
lucid circle liClr the limb of the moon/ from 
whence several bright rays seem to dart in different 
directions : and he says, that the foil moon, viewed 
through this instrumem# did not appear fiat; but 
was evidently globular. ^ Jupiter appeared round, 
aifd rather* rpliolMj and sometimes be percelv«d 
twot sometimes f9Rw»and at other times even four 
small stars, a jittld above or below him ; and, as 
far as ha could observe; they performed revoluiions 
murldlfittr. ^ • 

TBeve uv^ amfiowho say that Oalileowat the 
inventoil id^falescopes ; biii he himself acknow-' 
ledges^ thiik'lidi first heard of the instrument from 
a Qeimanf ^uty ihat being Informed of nothing 
effects . of j^first by tounmoii re- 
port, i^d a tsw days after J>y a French nobleman, 
5.'0tmdhi, at Firh, hohidisel.f discovfred,.ibe. 
cbnstYtisrtViBi by enosklcrhqf^e namrd ofrefrac- 
Yfod i amtithus he adaut tbaa 

tlm iiiaiiidbY'himidf/ •; -i 
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^ 1^ ,*5«3! beinjt.^«fH, witb. ^ qw Iman* 

pnnl » b«i li«d pr^Kuwi^ to SoheHwr. who 

cwnt .Hmm^ <if'lm*«a#<)crMn<]]>|;lekt inatruo' m October }<nt,a)>d«e y»f Wf TOwirtMliiw 

tttcftt* by ioOiins pr.whtch axmnt ofcictets ai^ned ,0alilc6 in the publication, oi it, . ' : 'j. , * 

18. if they were near; but no farther acgouilt of. the In Notember following 'Oahleo was 

'discovery had reached that pl.icc, thoug;h .thia^waa . tbltjroni the Sepicnibcc preccdjlpx» Veii^i;' had 
. near 2U years after the first discovery^ 9f the tiele* ^besi|n continually increasing in built) an^ di^^be 
bcops. Struck, hoj/rever, With this account, QaU- ,>bangfid her phases liko. the moon. '^Wt th« 
Ico returned to Padua, considering what kind of an end ^ March 161 1, he went to BLorae, trhere he 
instrument this must be. The night following, tl|e gratified the cardinals, and all the prijiciput nobUi- 
coiisirjciioiij occurred to firm; and the day after, .ty, with a view of the new wonders which he bad 
putting Che parts ot the instrument together, as. he , discovered in. the heavens. 

.»had previo^tttiy conceived it; and notwithstanding <Twenty:nine^ycatfi Galileo eci}oyed the use of 
the imperfection of the glasses that he. could then hCsi telescope, continuai' v enriching astronomy with 
procure, the efiect answered bis expectations, as he his observations : belt by too close an application 
presently acquainted his friends at Venice, where, to that instrurtient, an^ the detriment he received 
from several eminences, he showed to some of thb ffom die nocturnal •air, bis eyes, grew graduslly 
principal senators of that republic a variety of di$- weaker, till in ld3D he became totally blind; a 
tanc objects, to their very great astonishment, calamity which,, however, neither broke bis spirits. 
When he had made farther improvements in the nor interrupted the course of bw studies, 
instrument^ he made a present of one of them to The first telescope that patileo conscruett^ mag- 
the Doge, Leonardo Donaii, and at the same time nified only ,three tiiue$; but presently auer .^he 
to all the senate of Venice; giving along with it a mude another which magnifild ,1$ times ; andi at- 
written paper, in which he explained the structure terwards, with great trouble and cupence, he con- 
and wonderful uses that might be made of the in- structul oni^jia,t magnified 52 times.; and^wifih 
strument both by land and sea. In return for so this it was tlrat^ discovered the satellites qf Ju- 
noble an' entertainment, the republic, qn the 25th piter and the spots ofjhe sun* 
of August in the same yeir, more thgp tripled his The honour of e^ylaining the rationale of the 
salary as professor. ^ "lelcicope is due to /the cclebiatcd Kepler. He 

Galileo having amused himself for some time made several discoverit^' relming to the nature of 
with the view of terrevt rial objects, at length di- vision; and not only exfiTained toe theory of the 
rected his tube towards the heavens ; t;dd found telescope which he fouiuf in use, but also pointed 
that the surface of the moon was diversified with oujet>.nieihpds of conslrubting others of superioc 
hills and v-illeys, like the earth. He found that powers and mu^ commodioas ipplieation.. 
the milky way and tut6td<p conftlstpd of a collection It was Keplilirivho first g^ve a clear explication 
of fixed stars, .which, on account either of their vast of the effects of lenses, in converging and diverging 
distance, or extreme smallness, were invisible to the rays of it pencil of tight He showed that a 
the naked eye. lie also discovered innumerable;'' plano-convex lens makes ri^ that were parallel to 
fixed stars dispersed over the face of the heaveiis, its axis, to meet at the distance of the diameter of 
which had been unknown to the ancients; knd ex- the sphere of couih^xUjj: ; bilt that if both.. aides of 
mmiiiiiig Jupiter, he found. him attended by four the lens be.equ^y ^nvou the rays will have 
etars, which, at certain periods, performed revolu- their focus at the distance oflhe radius of the cir- 
tlons roun:l him. cle, corresponding to that degree^qf cunvexiiy, He 

This discovery he made in January 1610, new did hot, however, investigate anj^le for the foci 
style ; and continuing his observations the whole of lenses unequally convex. He only says, in ger 
of February following, he published In the begin- neral, that they will fall somewhere in the middle^ 
ning of March an account of ail his discoveries, in between the foci belonging to the two dififerent do- 
bis Nuncius Sidercus, primed at Venice- grees of convexity. We owe this investigation to 

The extraordinary discoveries contained in the Cayalieri, who laid, down the following rule : As 
Nuncius Sidereus, which was immediately reprint- the sqm of both the diameters is tp one of them* 
ed both in Germany and France, were the cause so is the other to the distance of the focus, 
of much debate among the philosophers of that The principal effects of telescopes depend upon 
time; many of W'hom could not give any ciedit to these, simple principles, viz* 'Fltat objects appgar 
Galileo's account, while others endeavoured to de- larger in proportion to the angles which they aub- 
cry his discoveries as nothing more than mere H- Und^Ut the eye; and the cfl‘;:ct is the same wbe- 
lusions* thev the pencils of rays, by which objects are visi- 

In the beginning of July, ]610* Galileo being ble to as, come directly from the objects them- 
atill at Padua, and getting aafe^nerfeet view. of selves, or from any place nearer to the eye, where 
Saturn’s ring, imagined that JKpbiiec consisted they may have been converged so as to form an 
^ of three parts ; ami therefidli^ th« account image of tiie object ; because they issue again trom 
' which he gave of this discovery |to his fiknds, ha those points where thete is no leal substance, in 
calls it plaaetam tergsmtham* - , ' certain directions, in the same manner as they did 

Whilst he was still at Padua, he obsefredf^spoie fooas flm^coriespoodiBg points in the objects them* 
spots on the foec jcil the sun ; hut he 'didrnoc^.(?hic)Ose selvev . 

at that tltnd' to publish bis discovery.^ partly tor Ja foct, ^^leiefote, all that ti^ 

foar of ineu'cfkg.oibto of die hatred of many' pb» scope is, ficst, . to» make, such^ aa lautgo of^oit xlJ^taoc 
etinate Pefipmicsi imd - partly in cirder jp majw object^ by meane/ff a lens qr jnbrroa; and ihen to 
more exam obsevviiliiiMi^on this lemarkable phctto- gWe the'cyesome assiscaned foraiewragmst imagf? 
menon, as well aa to fofm scime oempectui^ as. near . pmsfote; aa., that. .angle 

cernlng the proMde dattsp of iL, shall; at may be vpiy Jarge coi^ 

‘ oofttfthted himse^t wdidt' pamd angle the object nsrif w^W . 

;Tatiohatosqmettfhlr|)dm)^tP^^^ sHht«^.dn:ihetotito*aitaaiii)n. 

among whom are. name pf iathtt «tS?aW.Af ais which to 



to thftif by thft htuttoutt of. the m. eve at a cpu^eiHtiit dial 

imeir Ibjrm^^rto'be able rb ireMri£y»MetU^ef^>lib^ 

the htialpB' dlMiM at the and v#y^d^incc» witn a jbui^ of 

distahi^ ylffiiw'ifeyw 'R{>pekr to vleW, W^ilCeimfd« ^ibjo^ ap' jijiiifiiKmit of a 

him tt iiadch magim^'tt tt'^f m tele»4p(»e wT a dijleVeni' con»&ctioa» VhliL tm 

Mitvltomahei iwe'bra,*mai'"for tM coavea .m. glwibfts, ^hicb ailin; wen^lt the 

thoogti'bh would an palen have so iair^ a theni appw in their tecutal 

lie]d,oryiaw. ; •’ position* l%Mmf^tion of the lenses had aim 

IfJ m^rasa, M.bbj^ belcibiced been, pointed out .by l^tiler,' but ha^l no* bw 

at thhjwj^a sc^'h^in'^r plate .jv ^iec» of , reduced* t^' jvThis conistruetioh, how- 

pap^i aelddewe to'tlie ew;lt itjay be ^ewed very ever/ahsWeipd the '.and Very im^fectly ; and 
am to Jdd' ar me ^ifie distance the ap* father lUieita presently after discovered a better 

e rent the object WtU be the same iit constnicitoa,'uungt{iraeWe>ViassV) imteadof two* 

ih'caaii*, fWe a> Sinatl as to ad- Tlie only difference, between. jthe ^laliJean 

tnit Wsityhigla from eveijp point bf thi object, . ' the astronciinical telescope is^ that the pencils by 

fill upon, the retina in as many which tlie eitrmuties of any objea are seen in 
tn^ bdiiihll and maVc i'dieitmbt' ima^*' Th^ this case, enter the eye diverging; whereas, in 
drogniypeiidiis of rays, which Ifsvea sensible basei the oth^» they enter eonvergmjg; but ft the 
' rradth of the pupil, that ate capaUle, by sphere of concavity in. the «ye»gTass of the Gali- 

'Ur S- . Mil* 1 1- -rt- 


ae me 1 

aheir spreading on the retina/ of producTng' dn lnh' 
distinct imagei' -As veiryftw fay8, '&ouiVvef,t^h 
he admifted through a stnalt hdleV.th'ere wiH aeV 
dom'bc light sufScieot td^lew any oV^c^ tb odvaniv 
tageih this manner. , 

rrho image be fornked by the'f ^of the pcbcils 
without the^eye» yet ff, by the l«P|f a "cbiicavu 
eye^j^ass^ the^pcndls ofi&ys,ehfl|mw the pupil, 
just as they would have dpn|yhoim any pliice witff« 

4>ttt the eye, the visua} UiMi^ltM the sime as 

An image hadVctualfy bden formed in thai^placev 

Objects will not apptUJ f J byett^ through this tele- the chief iuiprevements which have been mad^ 
ecope, because the peftepf ^bich form the' images on all the dioptrical instruments till the discovery 


of only erms' oiH;anctbef httCe» yih. arme " of the achromatic teUaicbpe. He wm well ac- 


leah i^medpe be ecjual to.the sphere of cdnveaity 
,in t^e eye-glass of another telescope, their mag* . 
nifyiog power will be the same, 'fhe epocavo 
eye-glass, however, being placed between the 
ooiect-glass and its focus, the Galilean tddscope 
will be shorter than the other, by twice the focal 
length of the eye-glass. Consequently, if the 
lenj^h Of the telescopes be the same, the Galilcaa 
wifi hav^he greater magnifying power. 

Haygens.wa8 partlcuhu ly eiiiinent for his ays* 
tematic knowledge of ^ics, and is the author of 

*.’**»' j I ■ 



And usetf by' philosophers' The gr^r inconVe- ihimi by proper constraCtions of the eye*piecesi 
Viiehee'atteffdtiig itis, that the view is ex* ’^‘^enrst pointed out the advantages of two eye^ 
ceedingly small. Ijl^lnce the wncnlioffays en*^{^lasses in the astronomical telescope and double 


ter the eye vet^ ixpi<^ "diverging from one another, 
but few of them ean be by the pupil. 

This IncdnvenienMpefd^^ the magnltj^ng 
imwef pf'the teleSCqS^i eb 'ntal il is a matter of 
ourpruh hoW} w^ such an instrument, Galileo 
aha btfi^ coufft'hive made sUch'dlscoveries. No 
other ttlesc0p«, however, chan this, was so much 
AS thought m ,f6r maliy ye^ after the' discovery. 
De^earUs, who wrote' W years after, mentions no 
.others as Bctvfel^ constructed. 

' It 'ft to the earebrated Repler that we are indebt* 
od fe^ ffre constructipa di wbaf we now call the 
Astronomical, teVescope. The rationale of this in* 

-stn^dHt is explained^ and' the advantai^s it are 
cMrIy pefnted but by this philoa^er in hia Ca- 
topfeijei.t' but what .is very surprising, he never ac^ 
tosliy ttduced hU theory inm practice/ Mbntu^' the dby 
>conj^ufCS Che reason why he did hot miw - when ' 
trial 'of this ne^iv cpnsftuction was,' his hot being - 

.Aware of the great iheresse of the field of view; ro 
.Shat being engaged iW Other pursuits, he might not 
•think it of much consequence to take any pains 
about the tonstructhin of sin instrhfhent, Which 
.Coa^ idbdUtle more than auawer 
'^IJ^^tiose which heil^dy |»< 



microscope, and gfiVc ' rules for this construction^ 
which both enlarges the ffyld and shortens tha 
instriiment* Mr. Dollood adapted his construe* 
tioh to the terressrial telescope of l>e Kheiu ; and 
bis five eye-glasses are nothing bur the H uygeniab. 
eye-piece doubled'. This construction has hwen 
too haiUly given up by the artists of the present 
day for another, also of Mr, Dollond*|, of four 
glasses. - ^ 

The same father Rheita, to whom, we are in- 
debted for the coustructibn of a telescope for 
land olnects, invented a binocular telescope^ 
which father Cherubin, of Orleans, afterwards 
endeavoured ^tp bring into iise. It consists of 
two telesc^M fastened together, pointed, to the 
tame objejefi^Jwnen this instrument is well fixed^ 

' >ictt appears larger, and nearer to the ey^ 

' ' ’ go both the telescopes* thaw 
n only, though they have 
j^wer, l^t this $ 
SioDed the stronger im^j. 
' eyei^by two equal image^: 
^s aavatitage, Impt^veiryc ' 
byw iiioonvcig.ieitcAdttciid* 
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tt,f|W |0«^ »q4. M ^.M f» I»,w« jOTb^# ^ 


|jibl>A^ 


«w. 

IbtaJ Icftfdi "bf • -^^^7'. 
telwcopfti^ t(^t\CS^n» 

co^mil' tlie ncarift- satelfitck, of Ss^tum.^ 
wmmide by the' eipreis order of Lbuii : 


uchrdmaMc 

now brought to jplpiit perCeetlco, aob :, 

_ ad jiptcd to them,, we n«e4 0^mA 

^oviipsol^h&tcmcjfori'i^ l^rice,-ud iliM M- Ampw. ji v, » ig^ f 

“'** - that tnOi, aperfuece 


solif hfc Bwc ■•■ "'T’’' ’ 

toolp every poteiWe tnethod to keep hw art of Royat * 

mildo^ ttiem 'secret. Hi* laboratory was inacces- which the ®»jef ^ 


caq^ .^4M^- , 
C9tf ra(».<rf,^eir,r 
pow'tioD he iltPW, Dp 


KftKting (dcMf«p(^ 
are in the suli*dii^ 
; and upon thuau|H 
rof the apenuidajof 


sibie, till after his deatli i when it was pufchai^dd 
by pope jBem^ict XfV- Who presented it io the 
academy called the Institute, establish^ >n that 
city ; aiM by the account i 
hat given of what he could 
Icanit that (cacept a machine, 
pant constructed, to work the hatMius on which will bear a greater or 
te ground his gWct) the gobddess of his jen«e| . tiigto.tbe or ^at^ *^^*^ '* L 

- - - - i the clearnesTof hie. glass, his Ve^ 



depended 01)011 . 

netian iripuli. the paper with which he poiihfaed. 
them, and hi» great bkiii and addrm a> a work- 
man; It was aloo the general opinion that he 
owed much of his reputation to the secrecy and 
atr of mystery which he affected i and that he^ 
made a^great uambt-r of object-glasses which he 
rejected, showing only those that we|| very 
goJdi He made few lenses of a very gl^f focal 
distance; and having the misfortune ft) brj^k 
one of 141 feet in two piec^, he took fncwdiWe ‘ 

S ains to join the two parts togethcr|‘ which he 
id at length so elFectnaUy, that it was used as if 
It had been entire ; but it is hot probable that 
he would have taken so much pains about it| if, 
as he pretendedi he could very easily hs^ macm 
another as goi)d. 

Sir Paul NeiHe, Or - Hooke saysn^^tlc telescopes 
of 36 feet, pretty good,^aod one of 50, but not qf 
proportional gooaiie>t. Afterwards Mr. Reive» 
4nd then Mr. Cox, who were the^ost celebrated 
in England as g' inders, of optic glasses, made some 
good inetruni ears of ,io and 60 feet focal 
aqd Mr. Cox made one of 100, 

These, and all other telescopes, were far ex- 
ceeded by ah object-glass of 600 feet focus made 
by M. Augout ; out he was never able to manage 

at . 1 • 


value by the discovery ot setwetong tete«5(qpq. 

For a refracting tclesccqie^evcu of H'OO feet lomtt, 
supposing it possible to be mude.nse OH.coUid 
not be made ,jp magnify with distiactneif mobe 
than lO^KJ limffl&Wbereas a 
not exceedingly 10 feet» will magnify 12^0. 

‘Lit must be acknod^ged,*' py* Smith* 
‘•f&t Mr. James. Gregory of Aberdeen was 
first ih^tor of the JeftMt^ tdiesGope t b« his 
construction Jf quite diffepl||.from s>r tocMew- 
toii'a* and not nearly •« advfttageo. 08 .* . 

Aceegding to j>r* Pringle; Mersephus was the 
man'wld entertained the Erst thought of a 
flector. He. ceridwi}^ proposed a telescope 
specula to the celebrated Pescartes many years 
.before OregoryV Uiveiitioa, though indeed m.a 
"maimer s6 ver#^ onsatisfacic®(|, that Descartes 
was so fair ftoiii approving tlS^ppP^ that he 
ende^oured to convive j^rsennus Of its 
Dr. Smith, it appeaj|g}ia4««y«r perils^ Ae two 
}en<n of piHiCMtc, to ^ 

that MibjKt. , ' i. 

Ors^ry, a young man of uncobunon genius# 
was led to the invenfion, in trying to correct two . 
imperfections of the common telescope : the tot 
was its .too great Icu^h, which made 


it. Hartsoekeri. even said to have made mme was its m great icugtu, wmeu 
of a still greater ftKral length ; but this ingenious manageable ; the »wpnd, the .mcorrert^^ 
mechanic; finding it impossible to make use of image. M^them^uciiw 
object-glasktfes the focal distance Of which was a pencil of rays could not 
much tess than this, when they wen« enclosedin point by a spherical i? 

a tube, Contrived a method of Using them without wn-ge transmuted 
a tube, by fixing then’ at the topbf a trqe, a . some. degree incuryated' Thme mcon w 
hiS wall; or thS of a house. he would be obviatrf by substitoung 

mgii wjui, or jne r<w oi a n^^^^ for^ obicct-alass a metallic speculum, of a 

- '' irt, to itceive the incident rays, a^ 


MfrHuyMDS, who wa« aho an t 


t me- 



But. as Gregory# 


1663, in hi» Optica Promota. ^ . 

b^^ ^o^ iii^puiit, . wsw egdow^ 

>^f'r 


ma^ Vtnra in all diit{Ctkws,liJ?iwi,<il a ball which,, for th« purpose was to ^ 
Sd«SS^The«ti.oftto.fX^^fW- TW.cw«rucrio«J!. p41.i»l«^^ 

maad.isdcha.lbv^ silken strw ^ ^ 

Into a tieifr^ith i|[d axis 
which he Uld^jy 
the: ey< " 
use of; 

even Hr. thjx t|i!|hjlthir 
objekis of 

fey 

•tag^mt.si 
M;de ^ 


'Iii;drp;ba3fi 
AtS 


inMgnt 

Would nevec 



0»P T 

xt 'iniiUin^'a tege of 

sUt^^bi^Ot.'Hy g^ndtfig UtuinB^'h^t to the (igure bf 
'A M«re, but to that of one of the conic {Sections. 
Whilsr he was thut cmt^io^r^rthree years after 
tvfegtiry’s piuhUoation, he ha^l^pcnGd to ctanihie 
the eiildurs, iortned bf a' pri^m, and having by 
itteam'of that simpfe lustrnthcnt discovered the 
d^r^’t'refrangrbilicv of the' rays of light, he 
then perceived .t|iat the et^ors of'rdescones aris- 
ing from that cause atone, '-ii’>re c<uac hundred 
gfiiatn tbah'thoae which were occasioned 
by the'sphericat figure of louses. This eirctim- 
lUncie forc^^ as it werOv Ne<Vtonto fall into Ore- 
mM*e trade, and to turn his thoughts to rojicetors. 
®.TOe difibrcjf>t Vefraftgihilitv of the rays o* J»ght 
. {*ays hein 'a letter to Mr. (ildenfaiirg, secretary 
to the Royal Society, dated Feb. 16*7a) made me 
relleCtJon« imo coifsideratioiv | and finding 


I c s. 

•idered'the advantage Which a er^^vv sf^edtbtii 
h:id over corvok glasses in collating thc'paval^ 
mys, which, according to hU oWu calculation^ 
Was very great s heuce that Newton couia 
give a far greater aperture to that speculum dian 
to an ^ject glares of the same focal length, and 
eoutequently produce a much greatermaguify- 
iwg power than by 'an ortlinary telescope': be- 
sides, that by the reflector he av* ided an incoili- 
v'enie'oee irreparable from obiect-gl.Mses, which 
was the obliquity of both their suifaces, which 
vitiated the refracrWnt>f thernys that pass to- 
wards the side of the gl;:$s? again, that by the 
mere -rcfiection of the n ctalline speculum there 
were not so many rays lost as in glasses, which 
reflected a considerable quantity by each of tbeir 
surfaces, and besides intercepted many .%f them 
by rbe obscurity of their .suhbtance: that the 


aorta of rays was equal to the'augle of incidence, 
1 understood that by their mediation optic instrU- 
mea^a might be brnnght to any degree of 'per- 
fection- imaginable, previding a reflecting sitl^ 
stance could b« foutid wbichy^uld pofii^ as 
lately as glass, and 'reflect light as glass 

transmits, and the art of comlhitiieatihg to it a 
p:)r.*ibolic figure he aUo^taiiied. Amidst the'^e 
thoughts t was forced Cambridge b)^he 
intervening plague, ^nd it was more^thipi two 
years before i proccll^d further.*' - 
. It was towards tM iihd of tC68, of in the be- 
ginning of the folloqtiog year, when Newton b<v 
mg obliged to have recourse to reflvictdh, and 
not relying on any artificer to mahing f ts spe- 
Ottlut set about the work htm^fi and early in the 


this speculum that would bear as good a polish 
as glass. Lastly,' he believed that Mr. New ton 
had not omitted to eon»ider the advantage which 
a parabolic speculum would have over a spherical 
one in this construction ; but had despaiied, as 
he himself had done, of working other surfaces 
thiin spherical ones with exactness." Huygens 
wns noki^ttsfied with thus expre-sing to the*fio- 
ciety hla^gh approbation of the invention; but 
drew, up aAfavouratd^ account of the new tele- 
scope, which he published tn the Jciurnal des 
Scavans for lfi7;i, by which channel it was soon 
known over Kurope. 

' Kxcepiing an unsurcessful attempt which the 
society made, by employing an artificer to mutate 
the Ne#lor.ian comtniciion, but upon a larger 


scopes. In th^ he gi^und tho great spectilum 
into the concavw^ntion of a sphere ; oot bic 
that he approved^ the paraboHc form propoM 
by 'Gregory^ though lut foMKi himself unable to 
aceonipifdi it. tbb Id^ that accompanied 
one of these inRrtimcixtrwhiirh he presented to 
the Society ,.h^ writes, ** that chough he then de- 
spaired of iterformiiTg that work (to wit, the 
parabolic figure Of the great speculum) by geo- 
metrical rules yet he dOiibt^ not but that the 
thing might in sOmo measure be arcompli8!u;d 
by merbanical devices.” 

'Not less did the difiicidty appear to find a me- 
talffc substance that would be of a proper hard- 
ness, Irave the fewest ^Hires, and receive the 
Smoothett polish; a difficulty which he deemed 
'‘Sllmo«t uimrmountable, when he comidt'red, that 
every irregularity in a refieccing surface would 
make the raysonight stray five or six times more 
out of their due course, than similar irregularities 
In a refracting one. In another letter, written 
soon after, lie Informs the secretary, ** that he 
was very aendble that tuctal leflects less light 
than gless transmits ; but as he had found some 
metalTic substances more strongly reflective than 
otberv. to polish better, and to be freer from 
tarnishing than mhers, so he hoped that there 
in time be found o^t some *-ub!ifances much 
'freer frqjn these iiicpnveoicncies thaiv any yet 
ItSflown.^*. ’ Newott Iherefnre^-lahOurcd till ho 
mm'ytompOMtion jLhet answered, in aoq^iode- 
grebj^li^d left it to those who shoniidvctime 
him fipd a better. Huygens, one ^^yrdatest 
ge^ejj^mf^e age, and aiaistlj^H|K^rover 
' ^Vii8Mg^edng tele.^iipe; in'- 

Oldenburgiof d^e dh£0VW|tham 
wavnn adMritble 
HHrtiwi iiidvirell‘-4:taf 


at spectilum by Cassegrain abroad as a rival to Newton's, no 
ire ; not biC reflector was heard of for nearly half a century 
rm propoM after. Rut when that peri. k 1 was elapsed, a re- 
df unable to fleeting telescope of the Newtonian form was at 
accompanied last produced by Mr. Hadley, the inventor of the 
presented to reflecting quadrant. 1 he two telescopes which 
I he then de- Newton had made were but six iuches long ; they 
(to wit, the were held in the hand for viewing objects, and 
urn) by geo- in power were compared to a six feet refractor ; 
>ut that the whereas Hadley's was above five feet long, 
ircompli8!u;d was provided with a well-coRfrivdd apparatus 
for managing it, and equalled in perforfT»ance the 
;o find a me- famous a.erial telescope of Huygens of 143 feet 
proper hard- in length. Rxeepting^the manner of making the 
receive the specula, we have, in the Philosophical Trausac- 
h he deemed tions of 1743, a complete de.scription, with a 
nidt'red, that figure of sl^ telescope, together with that of the 
irface would machine- l^r moving it ; but, by a strange omis* 
lx times more siem, Nbvitoii*s name is not once mentioned in 
irreguiariiies tliat paper, so that any person not acquainted 
tter, written with the htsp^iy of the luvention, and rending 
y, ** that he that akepunt bufy, might hfi apt to conclude' thj|it 
less light Hadley lutd bei^ die sole inventor. 

I found some f be liame e^brated artist, after finishing two 

fiective than telescopes of Iho Newtonian construction, accomr 
e freer from plhhed a third of the GregOrian^fonn ; but, it 
d.that there wOCtd'seeihr lfiMrtiiccesfful. Mr- Hadley spared 
.tances much nO to tnitvutt Mr. Moftyneux aud the Rev, 
haiv any yet Gr. .llradl^^ and. when those gentlemen had 
ured rill he mai^.a Wmetent proficiency in the art, being de- 
. in sotpic 4c- ^rirtibi that these teleacbpes should become more 
kctvme pvA^; liberally cqramunuratad to sOme of 
greatest the iilabW|iicat> makers of X*opdon the 

jBlinprove knowledge thiw had aaqtiired from kim*. . 
Kitwnn <n« ^ Hr. lames Rhott; na eariy aa the year 

bov^ithan had lignafized Nolxihttcgh by. ihe>«x<- 

in admirable ceUeiicd bf hit tefeaowp^ V Nit Mhclaurin hrrote 

idvrell‘-4:bmi 'tetyenrui 




OPT* 

forei QbieiV^lf tliit AQtM. 
uqff, which wei^9 tfM$a«wJ^«ilki adtuit cif 
Cimiw ioipi^iwmeiitt^ ha aiideavd^;^ to c«b- 
ctruct «ttc with the faiheihihh&4i#^i||^Mes in a 
hatter mimiiei' f'-wfaich w». ftr his ei- 

MtatQiis, aa to be atibwcd bf t|^ best jttdgtt to 
lie a ceasiderable Intj^OTeKneat on the former. 

She^aged .bf^htifoci^^. he resolved jto tty 
if heeouM^not iOake ;iome/fo^^ enlargemeiit 
of the fieldjt-bjr the addtfiOn of another 4 ;lats^ and 
fa^ phic^^an4.pn>pbrtif>nliie the eltuses in such 
a^maniw os totforrect the aoerratlonf as much 
a» niierihles.^tUtoiit ihjnvu^'the distinctnest s and 
at lf#t he obtained as large a I6e1d as ts convement 
oe WeceMar3^«' and 'Jhat even to the hmgcst tele- 
scms diat can be made. 

^ TlsiNe Cetescopes with six gb^sca having been. 
W(dt reteired, and ^omd of them' being carri^ 
iato foeeign countries, it tOemed. jt' proper time 
to the auti^ to.8ettle the date,bf his invention.; 
on which acdodat he drew pp a letter; n^h he 
^ddre:*|d to Mr. Short, and Which WOsKadat 
the Royal Society,. March I . nSS, 

To Mr. Shbrt we arls indebted’ theexcelleot 
contrivance Of an e^atgadal uMmpe. brj hi he 
Hkcwfse called k, a poitabtJWMervnfory ; for 
with it pretty acVpre^e obiNe^ may Senside 
with very little trouble, ^jthbie who have^ 
building adapted to the puqpM; TK^iaiStra*- 
ntent consists- of a of fhacntnery, by which 
a telesrope mountcdi^on it may be^dlrecte^ tp 
any degt^^of right s^dhsion ^ declination, so*' 
that the placed of ^ny of the heavenly bodies * 
being JtiiOwtt, they may be Without any? 
tz^om, even In the day-thne/^Ai it is made to. 
taro iMliallel to the equator, any ohjeot is easily 
kejk *in view^ Of reedveted, wtth^f moving ihe 
eye from itt^ sitn(|ipn. By this mstrumidnmQii^ 
of the stars %t tlie^rst and ^second magnifude 
ba«b been spen. rMt ttt.midtjday, nhen the sun 
was siuttiog bri^f 'm ado' Mercury, Venus, 
and Jupiter. ShtSra andtolars are not so easy 
to b# seen; 'em account of the fuotnest of their 
i^ht, mccept whi^ the si&i is but a few hours 
above the borixon. This particular elFect de- 
pends upon the telescope oxcluding almost all 
thd Irgbt, except wha| comes fiom the object itself 
and mi^t otherwise efface, the impression 
madeby its weaker light upon the eye. Any te- 
lescope ^ the same magnifying power would 
hevcrtbeWime effect, could we be sure of poim- 
ing^rigte Mr.RaniMleu invented a poitalde 
o#^liatOlM telescope, which may perhaps su- 
pmede the toe of Mr. Shoit’a 
In order jW' me the fixed stars in the day-tisne, 
it\ is necessary to exclude the extraneous light.ib 
sndeh af nostiMei For tfiis reason the mtu» , 
the mygmTying power of any telescope is, fhsr 
more easily a fixed star wilt be dutin^ishsd in 


I c a 

i^onne|l ijhto a little 

ton^ phUjpd betwixt. Ibh biif ^•^jyUhs imd% 

S ain t^'cedecting ttlesj»^, at an of 
, for fhetodie purpose. 

invmiticMi to microscopes was not mneb 
later ^nttef Of j and,. acCot#ti(g to 

BotoUus, w/aee foftheai to d^ mme 

author, at least fO^iSachariaa Jansenl fU eotuttne* 
tiQft with his spq. : 

^ 'The lai^s, hbwew, have not always en* 
joyed, undisturbed, that share of rspotauen (d 
which they seem to ^ entitled, with vCspeer ei- 
ther to t&e telesoope/jor the mkrpscc^o. the 
discovery' of the latter, Jii- particular^ has gene^ 
rally been^nsiderkl’ as more uncert^n than 
t^t of the former. Ail th^ many writdrs say 
we can depend upidlfa, th^ microsebpCs were 
first used in Germany about the year 1631. 
Ckhets say positivefy, that this instrument sfus 
the contrivance, of Cornelius Brebell, a 
of ingenuity, who also invented the thermo- 
meter. 

Accegding to Borellus, Zacharlas Jansen and 
hk son presented the first microscopes they had 
cdnstr^^ to prince Maurice, and Albert arch- 
duke <^n\^tria. William BorcU, vho gives this 
account in At letter to J^s brother Peter, says, that 
when he was ambassador in England, in lbl9, 
Cbrndiui IJrebelU^with whom he was intiinately 
acqaalmed, show^ htni a microscope, which he 
said wm tliesadie that the archduke had given, 
him, and had been made by Jansen himself. 
This initfumciit was not so short as they are* 
generally pis^s present, but was six feet lung, 
consisting, of a tube of gilt copper, an inch in 
diameter; suppbned by three brass pillars in the 
shape of dolphiqA ^ base of ebony, on which 
the small objects were placed. 

T^fs microscope Was evidently a compound 
one, or rather sqpiething betwixt a telincopq^and 
a microscope ; so fhat it is possible that single 
microscopes' might have been known, and in use, 
some tiruebeiore: but perhaps nobody’ thought 
of gbdng that name to.sio^e letisei^; thoiwh, 
from the first use of lenses, they coiitld not hut 
have been used for the purpose of magnifying 
small objects. In this sense we have seen, that, 
even the ancients were in possession of iblcro- 
scopes ; and it appears from Jmblicus and - 
Plutarch, quoted by Dr. Rogers, that they gave 
such instruments as they used for this purpose 
the name to iRoptra. At what time lenses were 
made so sma^ as we now generally use them for 
magnifying inatogle microscopes, we haw npjt'. 
fcmtid. But as tins must necessarily have bejea: 
ditoegviduaUy, the cody proper object of inqutrw 
is thg Inveoilod.of.the double microscope; ana 


same in all magnifying powers of the samelete- 
sem, but the ground upon which it is seen be- 
ctto|l!^ darker by increaaing the magnifying; 
. jpdrfer ; and the vkB^lty of a luaf depends very ; 
tofitoh- upon the difRtito lto ^&eitweeo' its own ligM^^ 


toW’^BSgnifying power itosain' dyaia mfc- 
.*"*‘*** 

lAgfaV iM.!' ft* 


above meot^obed; lb Z« laiisen, pr his son. 

Hie m^enfibn of compou^ toieroscopcs Is/, 
claiond' by* th# Foniana who arrogated to < 

hHMtof ^ dbeto^ to teleicx^ and though' ' 
hedid^t;|Pl|Mbb iiQ|, tocottlM; to this invemioa; 
till tncf.ytoir (km,twitltoaitoiDg, he pretended 
to bgto madiif;ifae ditooveryla 1618), Mentuela, 
fzom totihidlhg ptotdnb to the tesdipdby o£ , 
BtoeUto, 'k.wilUe§'^ -hlramr bis daiot; as be^' 
thtodhf ibetoiMkJto' ocher person who seetoed( 
to hitew^ better weii^ 

Eiistatom' 


O C(S. 


Socw^t 

in oeeomit 0rtbiBtii«trun^^iitTr.qfm ftpm 
‘ It at icKT their iQLeettnjp>.]iEjigtt8t 


1668. 

tt tiras about thi« tfmej 
W MBilg'toicroin 


by 'meltiU^ theihm the flame of a 
ealimit, iuWraa ol the lenfes which had before 
bera,,iiiade use of for that , jjiurpose. 'By tiiia 
l^aps ;he Brit diicovered the daiaicGw la remote 
maA«fth;ee, w^di jg;aVe jm to a new ^steih of 
menitibn. " ^ if|iC>ascope .of thti| kipd, cbuiist- 
fl^ Qf a globule of ^ of an inch m dilmtir, 14. 
Huygfvi demonstrated .to. magnify. ipO iimet; 
and imce it is easy to mdko them of less than half 
a line in diameter, they be made to magnify 
306 times, ' ^ 

But no man dtstinguUbed^htmsdf so muCh by 
hiiinro’<copical discoveries as the fymous M. Leeu'^ 
wenhoek, though He used only single lenses witH 
sHwt foci, pr^ernng distinctness of vision to a 
large magnifying power. 

M. t^euwenhoeVs ^itcroscopei were att uhgle 
ones ,eae5 of them consisting of a small double, 
cborex* giassi set in a socket becweenilwsiiyer 


•for ha,.Mm|^ Mi 

. v,tHat the light. S8&lie 
.. ‘g.oflfllfh' m»gbt be redecti^ fcoiU Ci 
as This microteope, with'ifydi^ 

principle so similar toiltoiio 
wh^h a^ tiie foundaUou of oar ^gle utigro^ 
lew bv reflection (See MicaoscopajA it 
may wm^be supposCa to .have given dut'^biiic to 
tHe Jhil^ioohinventOr of it. ' 

ln‘ 170^» ^ilwu made severai ingeuioua 

tmpf^^vei^ehtt iii^.t|a method of using sii^lo 


toi ‘ of viewing trtms** 

parem.o%cei| bseppe, which ia g 

necessa^ of the tohir mitroscope;^ is in very' 

general Use at thit flay. . 

In I7i0^ Mvk Adains gave to the JCo^ptl Sodety 
the /oflowing ac|fiahhC/vm his ijwikhod of making 
globules for large magmfiere* He took a 
piece, of fine 'windowighisti^. and cut it with o' 
dtambnd into sevetal sitpStMi^ caaaeJing 
indi, in breadth $ tbmi« iii>ldiug..*one of' tHea^ 
between the fore^finger and thunm of each hah^ 
- — — to 


over a very fine flame^ iiH the glass 
•often, he 
and broke, 


•often. He dre||^t out till tt was aa-jfine ib a I 

5^,t^i^|ting each pf» the into 


tte^uresrpart of thefentfi he had twbglobulesi 

„ . wWdi he could jincrejilbr-dHrilmBh at pleasttre. 

plaUs ri vetted together, a^ pierced with a^msU If^tyr^ werb held a long time in the fiame^ they 
hole i and the object vras mted fin th8 pbiol of a Woiw^lfye ^potsInHhemi^ that he drew^ them 
needle, which could be placed at any. distance out immediately after thn^came touiuH- He 
from the I ns. Tf the objects^ were solid, he jfaa- brokb off the stem as ngi^o the gl^ule as he 
tened them with glue; and if they t^re fl^d, pr ^^eooldUaiid lodging the refuainden between the 
required to be spread upba glass, he placed them fdates/in wldeh holes were' 4nlled exactly roun^i 
on a small piece of Muscovy talc^br tUp glass; the microKcope, httlays, p^rforoied.to admtUfttidm 
whidi he afterwards glued to his nerale. He Through t]^ese,magtimer4 the same (Jbi^ead of vefy 
had, however, a different appitiratus for viewing fine muslin appeared three ,or four times big|er 
the circulation of the blood, which he could 4^a'Jtiidtd in the largest of J^.-'Wilsoh^s magn. 

attach to. the same microscopes. uftevp. * 

MV Leeuwenhoek bequeathed the greatm: pnrt Tb^ ingenious OrejMit upon an easy 


of bis microscopes to the Royal ^cTety, They 
were' placed in a small Indian Cabinet, in the 
d;hiwe."sof which were 13 little '%oxes, each of j^tng 
Which contained two microscopes, neatly fitted a.pouif^ 
up lu Si:ver. . 

The glass of all these lenses is exceedingly deaf, 

Imt none of them magnifies so mu^ as those 
globules which are frequently uned in' other mi* 
croscope*i. Mr. Folkes, who examined them, 
thought chat they showed objects with much 
gfeaid* distinctness, a circumstance which M. 

Leeuwenhoek principally valued. His disco* 
ven^. however, are to be ascribed not so' much 
to the go^neubf his glasses, as to his great ex* 
pCrie'hce ini using them. 

Mr Baker, who also examined thCse micro* 

•copes, ahd ' reported concerning tbe^ to* the 
Royal floeiety, found that the great^ mjg^nifier 
• eijlarged the diameter of ajs qbj^ fbbut 1(50 
tittidl, but that, all the rest fell mud* uf that 
poWer. Hg therefore Cci|i^](ifd6d that Ld^ed* nture..than they would have been , magnified if 
wenhoek 'must Had, (Hller miefbsebj^ nf, a they biteii placed beyond the^bnle, in ^ the 


eipedient to mqkeilwjvljipod Jempbrsu^^ 
sco|^, at but itttle Spence, ^^hey consist of 
— 1 ^-*' — dfpp,‘-of water, mken UpWrith 
fa and put into a ifltell bote 
yetal. These globuiik of watmr do 
not, indeed, magnify so moth as those wiucb.aro 
made of glass ot t|ia sanm «l^, becauise'tho Ue* 
fraetive power ^ water ia n^it so great ; but the 
tamo purpose will be answered nearly as well by 
malung toein somewhat sister. 

The tame ingenious person,.. olWcrvmg that 
•mall hejterogeneQUs particles Enclosed in^e glass 
of which microscopes are made, were luueH 
Hi fled whcD tlicMc ^Lsui(£Vi‘wr^ifo looked 'throiiff^ 8 
thou|^ of making hU microsebpes of water that 
c^jpqefl living enimalcula, to see how tliejr 
W(^T1 'look In mis newaituation ; rad he jfouiia 
..^'.scheme to answer beyond' Ins evpectaUEion,^ ses 
fto he could not even account for thfir' being, 
magritfied so liiucH as they were : for ir wlu much 
nibre, than they would hai * 
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•i’it A piece of pfain gliSMWt the URcier tur* 
face of the gl8N was then Kino^M, and the black 
|if|)Siie&t rentoeed rmncdiately below the fluid 
leiiB.' I'hese l^n^ lasted for i 
el^ed objects di>tinctly, .QVett;^6p^ cotr.bmed 
into a compooDd/microHCOpfc ; Appendix 

to Fergui^on's Lectures^ vol, ji. 

'Aft^ the succesMfui c^n^ruction of the re- 
fleeting ' teiesieope, it was natural to expect that 
attexnpt$ ^ouM dbo be 'made to render a similar 
service to thicrOscopcs. Accordingly we find 
two plans- 6f this kind. The first was that of 
Dt Robert Earket. Hit. instrument differs in' 
nothing from- the ^reflecting telescope, excepting 
the' dmance of tli« spcculums, in order to 
adapt It tp tho^e pencils of rays which enter the 
microscope diverging; whereas they come to rhe 
telescope from very distant Objects nearly parallel 
to each other. 

This micioscope is not so ea'ty to manage as 
those of the common kind. For vision by re* 
flection, as it is much' more perfect, sd' it is far 
^morc'^iOicult than that by refraction* Nor is 
this iricroscope s-' useful for any but very small 
or transparent objects. For tl^' object,- being 
between the speculum and iiiti dte» wouldi if it 
were large and bpaque4 prevm a due redectitm. 

■Dr. Smith inrenM a <|eittble reflecting micro- 
trope. of ivh''ch a theoretical and practical ic* 
counr is given in his remarks at the end'df the 
second lotume of hit System of Optics. As it it 
conttruetc^ on princlp}e|di(rerenr from all others, 
|ind, 't]Q tlie opinion of some, superior to them 
atlf the reader will ^ot be displeased wnh the 
following practical de^criptioii^ 

A section .of this microscope is shewn in fig*li, 
where arc and j^care two specula, fiie former 
concave, and the latter convex/ Inelotecl withifx 
the tube ntro. Trfie speculum arc is perfciratdlf 
like I he speculum ^ a Gregoriaii telescope v and 
the object to be n-ag^ed..^ so placed' between 
the centre aud piliarfpal of that speculum, 
thatj^e rays flowing from it to abc arc^ceflccied 
towartlvaa iq^ge p^. But before thej^e united; 
in that image, they are received Uy'tW convex 
speculum e^-, and thence reflected through the 
hole BC in the vertex of the concave tu a second 
image ick, to be viewed through, ^n eye-glass /• 
The object may either be situated between the 
two si>ecula, or. which is perhaps better, between 
the principal focus and vertex c of the convex 
•peculate aSc, a small bole being made in its 
vertex for -the incident rays to pass through. 
When the mtcroscope is used, let the object be 
included betwe^two little round plates of Mos* 
covy-gla.^, flxfid in a hole of an oblong .bpass 
plate mn, intend^- to slide close to the backside 
of the convex speculum ; which inu*«t therefore 
be ground flat on that dde, and so thin that . 
object msuy come precisely to its computed dis- 
tance ftoni the vet^ex of the speculum. The' 
sUder must 1>e kept .t|ght to the back of the me* 
**^^**y The distance of the 

. being thus desiij^iiiined once for all, disttnef 
'i^on to differeDt '^es».aud throu'i^ diAkredt ' 
glasses, must be pnmttd ^ a gentle tnotfdta 
little lubes iboe eontailif' these gfasses* 
4nu«t be ^ 

^jbdil|Pl0!k,hel(;ng to dt t«uc Newtoniifgidiedtiw, 

I aLEseOx,) h«vli%|upe)i hbi^i 
‘pIaleii,et.^lijfcl||ds’Afehev 
in^ r' ^ ^ j fass : 




ICS. 

entering the .?yifc Tothefiibf of^^ eye^eTai^g 
ftetencu t1ie;(im g, on which tlie aajpsdng skri^W 
turns. A similar arm u is the,jfixeC 

tube X, m which the nei^^^ 'rheiserey 
and hy turning the button the* eye-tub^ js 
'moyea fkrtbeF from or hearer to the oti|jecl^'% 
which ^ekns different sorts of eyes' obtain.iUs- 
tioct- vision. ^ ‘ 

The rays which flow from the object directly 
through the hole in the concave specuhdn ana 
through the' eye glass, by mixing with the fe«' 
fleeted rays, wouio dilute the image ,00 the retii)ia» 
and therefore must be tptercepted. ' This is done^. 
by a very simple coni^ivahee. The little hole ih. 
the convex speculum' is ground coni c^al as 'in the 
figure; and a conical soml p, of wlsmh the base 
is larger than the orifice in the back of the con-' 
vex speculum, supported on the slender jfji liar ph,, 
is so placed as to int^cept all the direct rays^ 
from the eye-gla.*s. - All the tubes are strongly 
blacked on their insides, and so » the cpni^l 
SoHd, to hinder all reflection of rays, from these 
objects upon the convex apcjcutum. 'Ihc little 
base, too, of the solid, should be made c.oncAve, 
that whatever light it may still^eflect, may be ' 
throwp back upon the object ; and its back-dde 
being conical and biacked all over, -wiU either 
absorj^^or laterally disperse any straggHng| raya 
whicn the concave speculum' may scatter uppa 
it, and to prevent then- coming to the eye-glass'. 

Notwirhstanding the interposition of this co« 
nicai solid, yet when the eye*glass' is taken out, 
distanit objects may be distinctly seen through the 
micrcKope, by' rays reflected from the metals, 
and diverging upon the eye from an image, 
behind tfie convex speculum. Lut this mixture 
of foreign raya with those of the object, which ia 
common to all kinds of microscopes in viewing 
tran'kp.'irent obje^s, is iisnaily .prevented by 
placing before thk object a thtck double convex 
lens I4, to collect the sky-light exactly upon the 
obJiCct. This lens should be just so oroad as to 
BUHtend the opriosiie angle to that which the 
convave speculum subtends at the object. ' The 
annular frame of the lens miut be very narrow^ 
and Connected to the microscope by two or 
three slender wires or blades, whose planes pro-n 
duced maypass through the object, and intercept 
from it as little sky-light as possible. 

This is not the place for cxplaintiig the prinr 
ciplcs of this microscope, or demonstrating its 
auperfority over most others ; »or are such ex* 
pJanation aud demonstratiosi necessary. Its ex- 
cellence, BjS'Wcll as the principles upon which, 
it is construed, will be perccjved by the reader^ 
when he hia made' bimscU' mastek* of the laws of 
zefraction and xcilection as laid down in tha 
articles CAtoi*v«ics and Dioptxics. 

1x1 nfl8, or- 1739, Al. l-UbCrkafan m^e two ' 
capital improvements in microscopes, by the hi* ’ 
vennon <n hiiccoscc^, and the'mierb- 

se^e for ppaque'^dc^ts;' .When he Wasin £xig« 
land lb the w \TS9i be showed an appa* ; 
rattia'of r«is '^v&'mbkin^"for kwh of these pnr- 
the Royal Society,' ' 

lA some optiCii^, particularly Mr;' 

Cuffift’ wndtd^k frtiet paans tci im* 
miti^chpe r)fbf qha'qtie obj^ti remei^cs 

jtM idnsiSV.^eflc<f of the'^da^k side of 'an 
iFdr by nMekfls'-bf a cbnciyo ? 

of Srideh- a ihe''' 

it be aemuH ^ 
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-we ,^80(1 p1esi9vret. A con- 
V6tfima]i^t’8tii9 of widi^wr^diiTrrciit 

■pecniijtns ani fiiag^fien ojf powen^ 

Wm brouMif to hy 'SV. Cuff. 

' M. Ui^rkulm nt^e tpn^ideriiMe improviB* 
lAentf iJi'iiis «ola> mi(*fo«cope, par/xriilarly In 
f^ptingit to tf.e view of ohlects j bui 

in what Vrsanher »bi9 and was effert^d, M. JSpI* 
niis^ who wa9. highly eniertajqed with tlie peir* 
forpianjq^'.md who mentions the fact, wni not 
able to recollect : and the dea h of the ingentoua 
inyenltor prevented his puhlishing any uccpuot of 
it;' himself M, Jliunvs inyiteu tho^e .peisona 
who camp into the pobsessioii of Mi Lieberl^plinf^ 
apparatus" to publish an account pf this instro- 
tticnt ; but it doth not apj:^ar tlut Jiis methed, 
was ever pitblUhed. 

This improyemeat of M. Lcibrrkuhn's induced 
M. JEpinu a himself to attend to the subject. t at^ 
by this means he produced a very valuable im- 
provement in this instrument. For by throwing 
the light upon the foresi^ of any olnect tiy means 
of a mirror, before it is tratimiitted ihruusfh the 
object-lcns, all kinds of objects are eiiuallyswell 
rctpre^utcd hy it. 

^ M. ISuIcr pro|fosed a scheme to introd>i.ce vi- 
s;ou by r,eflected light into the ma^ic lantern and 
solar microscope, by which manyiaconyen^iciet 
to which those instruments arc suli^cct be 
avoided. For this purpose, says^*that nothing 
is necessary but a large conc."ve niirror. perforated 
as for a telescope; and that the light be so biiu- 
ated, that none of it may pa?8 directly thr^gli 
tlie perforation, so as to fill on the'imag,€s m the 
object.^ upon the screen. He proposes ta have 
four diffci cut machines^ for objects, of rtifferent 
sizes; the first fur those of six feet long, the. 
second for those of one foot, the third f(.r thp«f , 
of two inches, and the fourth lor those of two 
lines; but it is needless to be pariicular iu the 
description of these, as moie yei feet iiixtruments 
are dcscriberl under the article M rcjftoscorE. 

Several improvements were made in the appa- 
ratus <0 the . solar inicro«copc, as adapted to 
view opat]ue objects^, by M. Zeiher, who made 
one construction for the larger kind of objects, 
apd another for the smalt ones. 

A,tr. Martin having constructed a solar micro- 
scope of a larger size than common, for his own 
use, ihc illuminating lens being 4^ inches in 
diameter, and all the other part^ of the instru- 
ment in proportion, found, that by the help of an 
additional part, which he does not describe, he 
could see even opaque objects very well. Tf he 
had made the lens any larger, he was aware that 
the heat produced at the focus would have been 
too great for the .^nerality of obl^ta to bear. 
The expence of tms instrument, he says, does 
nm much exceed the price of the commoii solar 
microscope. ' 

T'he smallest glcbules, and ^nsequently the 
greatest magnifiers, for microscopes, that have 
y^t been executed, were jtnade by T..pi Torre of 
Naples, who, fciirof then; to the 

Royal S<icicfy. . of ihem war only 

two Paris joints in^i^aineter, and it was mid 
to the of an object diOiimrs. 

The second. was tfie^i^ajof one Tms peanfi .and., 
the. third was. no more 141101 i^f of a.Paris^poiiit, 
or^ the i 44 th part of eo .tidti m diameter, apd 
wju .said to ir.a^fy tbo dhiiimc<w.,Qf an obj^ 
.gdlP tnnea. Oneof ^bshisglobulet wps wonUmg:, 
when they erne into Mr. Bakery, ^ 
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Royal ^iety* This gcntlciimn, 
his s»ii!l ,in mlerosco^, aQ4 .hu ,estrapiwqii|^^ 
eri^l^lness in, mAr»;png thenli ’was^uiK 
make dny i>so.,<^ .(beae, With that which ni:^. 
m^es the lea^|l^^||' was not able to pee any obw^' 
wi^^ sacisfacpjm^ and he concludes his accemh^..^ 
wt.h exiifesdiig his hopes only, that, as his eyrs;, 
hadvheen. much used to rricroscopes, they Wt^re* 
not uijured by the attemiQn he had giveirtO' 
them.. though. he believed there were.f^ pe;;* 
sons who would not have been blinded by it, 

<The construction tUescope with six eye- 

gf^vesjed Euler ti?.i^.M.riil>r‘cou8tructipn of 

microscopy, by introdticit irinto Uitfm sii lenses, 
one of whirh admits ■ bmatl an aperture, as 
to setve,* instc:td‘ of-j^diaphragm, tu exclude all 
for cigr» light, thb'iivar as he s.iys, it neither 
les^cqs the fieU of^viewr l^he brighiness of 
object^. 

I'tie improvement of all drpprric instriimontt ' 
is gi^tly iinpraed by. jpequalUiES in the sub- 
stance of the glais of wduch ilsey aw m.^de^; buc- 
thougb many attempts have beeii^ made to make 
gU*«s without that ini pcrfectjioii,>npne of them 
have bieu hitb^to q^oite (.ffeetual.: M* A. D.. 
Merklein, h jviiiy sonae glass which had 

been melted when Wbuilduig.’W^^s on fire, and 
which prV;vrd to makM.vCojleot object-busses 
for crnvLudea%hat its peculiar good-^^ 

ness anysc.^fri.m its^fv^t Iiaviug been disturbed 
when it was ;n a fluid state" : and therefore he 
prdp.^sed to take the metal Ofh. of the furnace in. 
irqp vesidi, of the^samc form that wanted . 
for the%las>i *^^Bd after it. had been , perfectly ' 

. ffiiid m those Vessj^, to let it stand to gpol, 
vritbtntc any distiitb^ce. But this isnot always ' 
tpund to auswey* ^ . m . 

Efavinz given this copious hk^ry of tbe dis- 
dnSgri^s la optic^ we refer to ^WartieJes Abbii- 
RATtdw, Ach^omatiCji CATa|||R|C8, Colours, 

DiorTMics,MicRoacaiix8,T|;LisApEs,V’i9joM« 
Ac. Abo to the valuam^faiwofydC optics by Dr, 
Priestly, and the treames by N^ton, J. (^e- 
^y, *Simbh> Pouguer, bacaillef^ Bq||pvieh, ffu- 
lerj Emcrm. ai a Harris, and the popular sys- 
tem in Gregory’s tranplatioa of Hatty's Natural 
PhilQi:>phy. . ' . .f, . 

OPiTGRAPH,' an instruAitnt inten^d to ' 
supply the place of a Camera ub^curd, Ap in- 
strument of this kind was invented ^r. 
Rumsden, and improvetl by b(r.. Thomas Jones' 
of Afotint-street. It cousista of a telescope, 
the priucipal part nf. which han^.venioaiJy by 
means of gimlKils ur a universaQoint attached 
to a horiBoiUal arm timi screws lo' the top bf R 
vertical pillar, and is capable of lacing cleyatkd 
or lie|A«8sc(1 at pleasure : the pillar is fixed iit 
its li^wer extremity to the thawing- board by a 
clamp. Tlic telescope, instead of bein|^''odii- ' 
stiitited of a single inbe, is funned of two at ' 
ri|At aifglcs to ^ch other ; the rays from any 
ol^eOt are .feceiv<;d . by a plane mirror piac^. 
aWo thit. telescope ailjiistib^ to a positloif;' 
'.nearly parallel to, the olject, and are thence re- 
;llectd through the object-gl.ass along the verti- ' 
.Cat part.ofthe telescope,: until they reach an- 
other plainri^rror posited ab an' anjMe of 45^ 
which ’ nltt tfiem the nbriamital 

^luortch of ^tHlnstrbm<^|«l^fhe eyeigbss» ahd 
Belwm specuibm«nd the ' 
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Poor Aon ^it UHorsmt whose the 

tnht wunS'' ebeU setlN^lHshi 
Gmks or ' Pentiips. ' It is cectAin« 
th^niust be cither oii.e».,or the other} hut 
j^oa oeed^t. net have told sq Q^{i1y,‘that thou 
kj^eweit.not ifi%ich« Thou cooccdtest the time 
^ the l^Uk uhdm tho^ poetical expret- 
iionS;^ either when C^rea, is spiead abroad* 6t 
|;»tl|^|^ to||eih<9r'>, Hiid wonl^t thou pa^le us 
with ]stioj:i latigiiaKe? who Knows 

xiQtv that tf (here he a sea-djmt* it must eitlter 
' he j^iae'M-ttfri^ or harycut? Tth certain it can- 
not be hi wmnqr- LcithmgssO'how they will* 
ih^ Mlticeuco thyself by tms Jopi^ whom 
Minerva is^endeavoufjng blApprase. if the 
Greeks losethe battlc*^ Juplav proved inexora- 
ble to the last ; if thiw aam it; why then Mi- 
iferva-at length prevailed.'* 

Oh ACLH s OF THE iliEVLa. See^ihtL.^ 

. in an accommodatory sefltej is 

one celebrated for wisdom* 

TbO^RACLE. V. fi. (from the noun.) To 
otter oracles : not in use (Milipn% 

. ORA'CUIJlR. Oa'A'cut.ouc. a. (from 
9f^eJ) 1. UuenDgorBcleaf.rcsealbling ora- 
cles (Pitpe). 2. Positive $ authoritative 
vt^c).. d'.. Obenre; ambfguoot (ifrirg). 

\ ORA^ULOUSLY* ed. Chom uracuhtts.j 
In manner of an oracle {Broum}^ 
ORA'CUI.OUSNESS. i. (from tcracufoia.) 
The state of being oracular, ^ 

ORiEA* certain solemn sacrihecs of fruiti 
Offered to the four seasons of ^ year* to obtain 
mild and temperate weather^' They were of- 
fered to jdie ^ddesscs who presided over the 
acatona* who attended upon the sun* aud who 
received divine at Athens^ 

. G^RAISONMIIf Ccrcfisef^jl^reiich. ) Prayer ; 
verbal aunplicaUoil. 

oral. a. (oral, Fr.) Dehvered by mouth ; 
not written jjAdditfin)* 

ORA'LL^ ad. (from oral.) By mouth ; 
without writing {Bklt), 

ORAN, a etty and seaport of Algiers* in the 
province of Mascara* with an excellent har- 
bour* almost opposite Carthagena* in S])afn.->- 
It was taken by the Spaniards in 1509, and 
taken in 1708. In 1738* the Spaniards became 
.xnaateitdf h agsin* and Have kept it ever since. 
In 1700t it destroyed by an earthquake* 
little beside theexterior walls being left stand- 
ing; and 8000 persona perished. It has a 
pitridi churefa* three monasteries* a hospital* 
and H mtlttety school $ and is surroimdi^' % 
fbrft and batteries. Cloaa to the city is a 
ittoog castle* Aleaaava. bi which the Spanish 
mi^nor midei. A^^nsideraUe number of 
Mi^ometans take here ; they dwell in 
d^inct ihb^y, receive pay from the 
of »nain, Aid sender s^oal services 
^ the Moors. Tbtt gieat^ part of fhe 
^ lantai* who are4^b(n^ >8,1000* conihd^ 
indhta have been ha pi l b ed from $flHin*i<end' 
.jlKssa^iDay* in Hfieat mewiire* healMof 
liti|A^who eemporn UifMrisiM^ 
on die side of i»iil*anfl 

^ W&W* bf AM 

JLatt 35^ 88 -Mi*' 

ijtSlIllA* - 



cations 

ID 1(^8. 



O H jA 

ORAKgEt ..city of Fi 
ment of Tauchjise. late^ 
wasHti Imj^^am plate iu 
inan#« A triumphal arch^^: 
town* was Tormerly wilhin 
here are alio the remains of. a one 
tre* some aqueducts* &c. The f< 
were demolished hy^ JLewis XIV 
Orange was the, capital of a prtnciiialhy of Ih^ 
same npme*. 17 nii&s teng and 18 biupd* 
by Charteinagpc to WiilHim au Corner as, a 
reward fdr.tvis military services. It wasp*' 
scssed successively by jfbe houses of Baur^^Oj 
Ions* and Nassau ; and on the death cSf 
liani 111. of England* in 1^08* Prcd< 
William of- Prussia cliCtined this princif ' 
his heir. Lewis XIV. had seiz^ it 
the war with king William ; but he exi 
it in 1713* with the king of Prussia* 
town of Geldree. The city is seati^ b^<a fine 
plain* on the river Aikues* 18 of 

Avignon* and 57 S. of Valence. dO 

E. lAt. 44.9N. 

Oraece THEE. See Citrus. 

Orange (Mock). See Philadelphuh. 

Orange (Sea). See Cor airlines. . 

, Orange (Shaddock). See SHADuaCK. 

O'RANGKRY. s. (orai^me* fr.J Platita'* 
lion of oranges iSpeciaior), 

ORANGEWIFE. s, {orange and wife.) A 
^woman who veils oranges {Shukipeare}^ . . 

OUATA VA* a town on the VV, side of the 
^inland of Tetieriff* and the chief place of trade. 
It is seated at the bottom of an amphithca.tre of 
mountains* out of which rises the Pike of Te- 
neriff. < Its ixnt is at three miles distkoce. 
Lon. 16. 24 W. Lat. 88. 23 N. 

ORATION r. (ora/fV, Latin.) A speech 
made accordinu to iho laws of rhetoric ; a ha- 
rangue ; a decjamatiori {Watis). ' 

ORATOR, if {orator, Lat.) 1. A public 
speaker; a man of eloquence (Shaiepeare\ 
8. A |>eiitiotier. Thb sense is used in ad- 
dresses to chancery. 

Orator (Public)* an odice of very consi- 
derable dignity* and of some emolument in the 
English universities. The public orator is' the 
principal* and in many cases the only ostensi- 
ble* a^nt for the university in all those matters 
or forms whicb' are merely external. He car- 
ries Dll or ’ superintends all correspondences 
which are cafeulated to promote the oi|^ity, or 
rai^ the utility* of the semlnai^ which eonsl^« 
iuies him. He has little to do* indeed* 
the internal gevciriisient of the b^* for whi^h 
a variety 01 offseera in 'different dcpartineh^ 
ate aj^utedr; but in.all public affMrs he is* 
as it were* d^.daonth orthewbole; pptttitg 

and. com* 

tirhol»:;pn^;«r • 

.iX'ML. t. Jc-i- 



H pi’wertryottiiig tfoblemen^ or ihofifWho 
^bikelinYidffnrv d«^’ecs, eanquam nchilts^no t)ie 
yitoici^haribellor: ti^td h< docs m a l^atin 8pmb> 
accord circumstanc^sii ;is. 
^hdrt'or fditg s and c^f whicli tha i^ub^ct is gc* 
cl^enc^ of that particu^i staiuie 
irhicp atlom sons of noJblokiijM^ii aijd 
fome few DtHecs, to proceed to di^recs before 
'Udiat is called tltc statpiabie titne. In dohtg 
tHis» encomiums/ ofu'ii ^pn|p than just, are 
mack upon the learning and^mue of tbe noble 
candidate ; a* view is tsdmu ofthc dignity of his 
ancient house ; tiie honour is menUoilra which 
has accrue <u the university from iUe adees- 
sion of such a member ; ami the oratidO con« 
eludes with promising great credit frdnfi Itis fti- 
tiire conduct, as well as benefit from the Influ- 
ence of his irank in the stale. These circum- 
stances are deeded sulflcient, grounds for ex- 
edijking thb sons of noblemen irom that tedi- 
ous course of study tlirpugh which the'dtdl^f 
sons of commoners must all pass before fMy 
be^thoi^ght worthy of academical hortours. 

ORAlX!)'ltlCAL. 0 . (fmm 
iealj bcfiuing an orator ' V ; 

UUATORIO. a species of muiicardistiti^ 
con^slihg of airs, recitatives, duets,' tnos/*i!w> 
russes^ Sfcc. originally an imitation bf-th** 
rious dnera, bat the subject of which t^s getiV^ 
jrally taVen froTii Scriptural story^ aQ4 cad^ only 
be daly treated by music of the subUmest 
style. TheOratono, w^hich derives its i^ame 
from the ItaiiuH verb orare, to pray, was origi- 
stally ah iihprovemeot upon those landi spirt- 
tnah, or sacred songs aud dialogues, which 
were sung by the priests, 5rc. in theojditoFy, 
or place of prayer. San Filippo Neri, a Flo- 
rentine, is sumjosed to have first introduced 
thill s|>ecics of musical drama about the year 
15S.^, dr 'at least those vocal diafogoes froin 
which it h&d its iinm&lhtte birth. 

OrtUorios, however, projicrly so called, 
were not produced till towards the middle of 
the tt^enieenth century. ' I1i« persons at fitst 
t^reipmetimes ideal, SQinetimcs parabolical^ 
';i^ sometimes, as at present, 'taken from, ti* 
't||flhi^ory: but this of ..drama soon 

/isl^med a more regu&r fbNb. oratorios 


‘tiic,ThcatrC-R<wai, Haymafket, (BftVbrf „ 

' i>RATt>RY is thfeartof speafcmg\v^;-hj^ 
any s&bjcct^ in oi to ijfcrsoude : aod" Ye^ fpei& 
as Cibero expiatids ii,i8 to speair 

ty f flc^tdly', and eupibusiy ; l» wfilcft|Mlo 
the^Woid impeltt jtbe jMfnb with fhetorio^ Niedif. 
fertoCe liet«rtoO' two only coofistiiig 
tlttidne i«;.ialBe)Hb<ii the Greek Wngua(ce,'ai>d 
the other from tllel.ati o. Howeveri the case' is 
.nbt precisely tbe.f atne with the words .rhetoi^ciaii 
and orator* For although, tho Grecians used the 
fGrater, to expiess both, those, who Uipgtit^he nit, 
aud stfvli as practise^ it; yet the Roma hr after* 
wards", wli'en thny adopted jhat «'o>d inl^ jlhcif 
hinguagei cunfilned it tp 'thd UaCh^rs 
^atid callc^i the rest' unitors. ‘ ‘ * 

Lord llacon 'dehnei rhetoric, or cMrhtbtyv V# 
the art of ap}il|ying and addreMnng the diedlteh of 
reason to tbti rahcy;afiifrof tio rceommdufllbg tMii 
as to affect the wifl anddasire*. end of rttKi- 
4oric, observes, is. to flAl the iiffa]^tiat!ofi'.wlUi 
ideas and .itiiagws, which may assist AatuW, with- 
out oppressing ft. 

Vossius dediies Hietoric, the faculty of diMvCr- 
f ing . what every subjeist affords of . usw for perskta- 
Uen<^» as every author must' invent a^u- 
;lients to inak^^s subjects prevail disppse those 
^/l^umcnts, thurtoupd, put, in.libcir pro^Mir places; 


opwr places; 


delivery, o^^tr them with deLwmy^ «Yid 
which may strike 'tHehearerG||||||i0Hci^^^^^ 
.becomes dividei[R^to\;f^r'RPP« y %iveiition, 
dispohitioii, elocmta, and pmuociatltMl., As -to 
the history of Oratory, tiid Avst invention it is 
ascribed by tba EgyinianS; mHArlSifin of the poem, 
to Mercury. Quimilian obaerv^ivith t^oct 
to tlic origin of this art, that we derive tlie fiieHUy 
. of speech from nature ; ,boi tlie urt front obaenrva- 
tion: andMiatmen, pero^yit^^ that aomc things 
in discourse are said to adWtage>.and others u^ 
accordingly marital those tbtngs, io order to 
avoid tile one, and imitate the othetvlihd 'th^ 
they also added some thingstrom their otfn ladsdn 
and judgment, which being confined 'hy UTO, 
they begau to teach otbdhirlHidt'they khtW 
selves.* But it is not knb^ Whdh this' meihixl 
4f observation first took place* It iv vaSsotkaUtf 
' iobelieve, that the Gieeks had the principleiiof this 
- art so rarly as the time of Pitheus, rtephdw 
Theseus lived not Long before the taklfig.of ttpy* 
And at this time Cicero thourift tt wasin-imich 
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>i:ato, eles^nt aidogoc; entiM GorsiM, ts 
pt^ Tq these ^acceeded feocritcs, ihe 

aiMt renowned of the scholars of <i'orgia«, cx- 
loHed hy Cicero as the greatest master ami teacher 
of oratory j Aristotle, whose system of oratory Is 
^teemed the best and mostcimiplete of any in the 
Greek language j Dninosthenest who was an an- 
di^r of Isocrates, Plato,, and Isstos, an<i who has 
the. best Judges the prince of 
v#t^»aprato 9 ^ who tinught thetorlc 

^IThecSspa en4 ^Theophrastus. jFis- 
' ^ Phateieus, schbUir 

of l^dophfasj^ iHerniagcH'a^ j ApoHunius Molon ; 
Areut> Crodjiits :^Ol9nysios, . of Halicarnassus; 
Apolloni^, of Pergattus; aoLl'hebdore, of Gaza. 
.Aw.tbe tune of Quintiliau " may nicntiou Ker- 
^pso^neik, and {^nginus, the author of the exceUput 
irea^se Of the^Sublinie. 

, , Jt was long before Rome received this art, and 
^ot without difficulty at first* The reason was, 
^aiis;. Ihe Romans were for several ages wholly 
iddicled;to mi-Jitary affairs,- and to enlarge their 
territories ; so that they not only neglected to cul- 
tivate learping, but thought ,the pursuit of it 
a thing of ill tendency, by diverting tbe minds of 
iMr youth -from, the cares and toils of war, to a 
more soft and indolent kind of life. Therefore so 
late as the year of their city 593, when by the 
industry pf some Grechms tbe liberal arts began 
to dcviirish in Italy* a decree passed the senate* by 
which all philosophers and rhetoricians .were or- 
dered to depart out of Rome. But to a fbw .yea» 
after, wbcdu Carneades, Critolans, andDiogen^, 
who were not only philosophers but orators, caoi^ 
ambassadors Irom Athens to ROme* the Roman , 
youth were so channed with, the eloquence of 
tbefr haimngaes, that they could nq longer be stopt 
from pimuing tba study of oratory. And by w 
farther 'acquaim||^ with jtbe Greeks, it soon 
gained such esiflipthat persopeof tbe first quality 
employed their oK and pains to acquire it. And 
a yoa^geatlemaii who was ambitious to advance 
himself in service of his country could have 
little bope^if success* unless he hod laid tbe 
foundation of his future prospects in that study. 

Seneca tells us, that Lucias Piotius, a Gaul, was 
Abe first who taught the art of oratory at Rome in 
iLatiii j which Cicero say«» was while he was a boy; 
and when the inostatudious persoiiH wept ro hear 
ihtCD, he laflAenied that be couhi nut go with them; 

anted by the regard he paid to the 
/.’^piuiop of some of hrs:friends, who tbbught that 

r tet improvements were made by exercises in 
Greek language' under Grecian masters, 
fieneqa add^, that 'this pruftssion continued for 
some time in the hands of frcoduion ; and 
tho first Roman who engaged in it was Blandns of 
the equestrian order, who was succeed^ by 
others; some of whose lives are yet extant, writ- 
ten by Suetonins, as^raany uf the Grecians* are by 
Phiiostratns and Buntpius. Quintilian likewise 
j|ivdt up the names eif those among the Romans, 
who wrote upon , the art* *« The first (says he), 
cS'fhr as i oau leam^ '^who composed any tlJag 
itpan this argument; wak Cato the ceuqpr. 
After him Mteny the oralm; began'upoathe sob* 
Jeef* whiehds tbe only work he has lufi, .and tbfit 
,}n||iefftet*' Then feUowed some of less note, . Rut 
'lip isfio . carried eloquence lo . its highest pitch 
wfipfilP'ikf , was Cteeifo; who has lifcmse byRis . 
nOdt glvnti tbe best plan both to practise s^d 
teaqh the an. After whom modesty would. f:e- 
i|nlirwus toj^dpentioa wormort,.^^ (old us 
bfmml4 tbat his hodks of rhctoiile stl|^oat of fils 


handil,'whft« hb wSs bdf’b ifdoRIl/' 

Uiiugs \vhh‘h mm>y persons hd haa' I^ 
pqsely omitted in his disepurses of oratory^ ' Ger* 
nificius^ wrote largely upon the same 
Stertinuis and Gafiio tbe father; each off 't'bw 
something. But Celsus and Lenas were moVe ac- 
Ciirate than Galllo ; and in aur times Virgintus, 
Pltnjr, and Rutiliiis: And there are at this'day 
Mme celebrated authors of the same kind, whw, 
if tbry^ had taken in every thing, might hare Sayed 
' my pains;'* Time has since deprived us of most 
of the writers mentioned here by'GuintHiira'* 
But we We the less reason to regret this loss, 
since it has preserved to us Cicero's treatises upon 
Hiis subject; which we may well suppose to have 
been chiefly owing to their own e?;celle.ncy, and tlia 
great esteem they have always had in the world. 
Besides hls TwoBooks of In ventlbn, which Guiiiti- 
lian here calls ms Books ot Rhetor ic, there are 
extant of his, Three Books of an Orator; one Of 
famous Orators ; and another, which is called 
The Orator; as also hi*; Topics, a preface Con- 
cerning the best sort of Orators, and a treatise Of 
the parts of Oratory. Bach of which treatises, 
whether we regard the justness and delicacy of the 
thoughts, the usefulness of the rules, or the ele- 
gance and beauty of the style, deserves to be fre- 
quently perused by all who are lovers of eloquence. 
For who can he thought so wcil qualified to give 
the rules of any art, as he who excelled all man- 
kind in the practice of them ? But thCsk Four 
books to Hercniiius, which are published among 
.Cicero's works, with good reason to bc'nt- 
^trihuted to Cornificius, whom Quintiliau here nken- 
^QDS. And Celsus is by some affirmed to have 
oratory, whom he also places among the 
rhietoricians, and whose Eight books of Medicine 
^are yet extant, written in so beautiful a style, as 
plaii^y shows Mm to be a master of eloquence. 
But Quintilian himself outdid cll who went before 
him in diligence and accuracy as a writer. His 
Institutions are so comprehensii'c, and , written 
with such great exactness and judgment; tbat-they, 
are generally allowed to be the most pcrfecf work 
of the kind. With this excellent author we shall 
finish the account of t].*e Latin rhetoricians. 

With regard to rules of oratory, we cannot 
here find room for more than some of the most 
judicums ruks which have been given with respect 
to pronunciation or action. 

Chas. I. Pronunciatiaii in gtnernl, md qf tfte 
Mmogemtni qfihe Voice, * '• 
PronuDcla^ion is also called action bjr sbme of 
the ancients. Though* if we attend .to the pin* 
per signification of each of these words;' tbk fiv- 
jner respects the. voice, and the lath? the geAn^ 
and motions of the body. But if wc consim tbsm 
aa synonympus terms, in this large sense prof^.> 
ciation or action |n^y be said to he a suitahie'cihii- 
formity of the vni^ and the 'several motions of 
tiie body, in sRgi^lng, to the subjpet matter of tbw 
discoarso. ' , 

. Tha .best judges among kite aunieiitt have re- 
presenj^ tm as tbe" pdpcipal part of an oratqr’i 
provii&,' fram wbence he is ohfejjy to expect suc- 
cess in ibe.'pi't of pamuasion. When Cicero; in 
the pwioh^ ^ CraisiWy'lms largd^ atM elegantly 
disconr^>i^u dlilfio btiMw parts .of otatoty, 
comibgipf‘1j&tqqpeyt>bf thik* b'c says: **- All the 
ftniiKir e,fik^t.ajs^^they kr%s pronouncei). 

It. .is the .ictW (doi*ei^ibqt4My.er»ls, .ifi. speaking f 

no'.value, And 

Is dyp ikmniifi up jifirt iit'otber ajiflcli 
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w toow» jthat Demos* ab(l diifiwt ..^und : mrhich !RriU ren4j^ 
yrA ^^flus^md Minion> ^ho, when he sa 3 ^';ohscure« «n4 dtfBwlt'to Iw wadttktxi^i^^ 
was stUea what wss the pnncipal thing i^ oratory» .thttcftqns take Clue to keep his vt^ce' wi|lik' 

replle4t» action ; and .being aske^ again a second rdaph, so as to have it uhder maqagftntent,.jt||at.l% 
andst^thini time^ what was next considerable, he may raise or sink it> or give it any infle^t^i^h^ 
stdi made the same answer. By which he seemed thinks proper:' which It will not^be in hfil ^>re]r. 
tosntimate, that he thought the whole art did in a ' to do, if he put a force upon it, "and strain it be* 
ntanner consist in it. And indeed, if he had not yond its neural mne. 

jtulged this highly necessary for an orator, he w<}uld The like caution is to be used against Ae con.- 
4 jGarce have taken so much pains in correcting trary extreme, that the voice be ndt dropped, add 
thojM^ natural derects, under which he laboured at shmTcd to sink too low. This will givd the ^aker, 
^st, in ^cr to acquire it. For he had both a pain^Jn raistog it agahi to its, proper pitch, ahi 
weak voice,' and likewise an impediment in his be nq less oiiensive to the hmers. 'For thougli 
speech, so th3t.he|coald pot pronounce disimctly the music of speech’ consists in ike variations oC 
some particular letters, 'fbe former of which de- the voice, yet they miist be gradual to render them 
feels he conquered, partly by speaking as loud as pleasant. Such supil:.!^ and great changes at opea 
he could upon the shore, when the sea roared and am rather to be esteemed chasms in speaking, 
was boisterous ; and partly, by pronouncing long tmn variations. Besides, as they often prevent the' 
periods as,. he walked up bill ; both of which me- hirers from taking in the sense of what is said, it 
Umds contributed to rhe strengthening of bis voice, gives them no small uneasiness that they are 
And he found means to render his pronunciation obliged to stretch their attentioii.' Many persons are 
more clear and articulate, by the help of sopie too apt to be guilty of this, t^>eeially at the end 
Uttle stones put un.ler his tongue. Nor was he less of a sentence, by dropping th«“ last' word : whfeft 
careful in endeavouring to gain the habit of a be- ought in a particular manndr to be expressed dhia 
coming and decent gesture ; for which purpose he tinctly, because the meaning of the whole sentdheb, 
used to pronounce his discourses alone before a ‘often depends Upon if. 

large glass. '* The medium brtweeA theve two is a modemfe 

Voice is one kind of sounds. Now the influence and even voice. BUt this is ndt the same in all^ 
of sounds, either to raise or allay our passions, is that which is moderate in one would be high iii. 
evident from music..' And certainly the harmony another. -Every person '^therefore must jregulatc H 
of a fine discourse, well and gracefully pronounced, by the natural k<y of his own voice. A calm and 
is as capable of moving us, if not in a way so violent s^aie voice is generally best ^ as a moderate sound 
and ecstatic, yet not less powerful, and more agree- -‘ia most pleasing to the ear, if it be ckar and dis- 
able to our rational faculties. As the business i^^tinCt. But thU equality of the voice must also be 
this chapter is to offer some considerations for accompanied with a variety, otherwise there 
just anil decent management of the voice,. it. be no harmohyi since all harmony consists in 
not be improper in the first place to observe in'gi^ variety. Nothing is less pleasing than a discourse, 
neiral what nature does when free and uncoil- pronounced throughontm one continued toneof the 
atiained. As (lersons are differently affectefl When voice, without any change or alteration, inkles, 
they speak $ so they naturally alter the fOne of a variation of the voice is the speaker; 

their, voice, though they do not attend to it. It as the body Is rerdiyed by shiftfnts postnra; The 
rlscs^ sinks, and W various inflections given it, equality, therefore, We are hcre^^>^ing^of admits 
according to the. present state and disposition of a variety of inflections and- chants wUhin tha 
the mind. When the mind Is calm and sedate, same pitch. And when that is alteribd, the grada* 
the voice is moderate and even ; when the former lions, whether higher or lower, shtWd be-so gentle 
is dejected with sorrow, the latter is languid ; and and regular as to preserve a proportion' ^.the 
when that is inflamed by passion, this is raised and parts and harmony of the whole; whtt^.caondt be 
elevated. It is the orator’s business, therefore, to done, when the voice is suddenly varied with too 
foltpw nature, and to endeavour that the tone of bis gmat a distinction. And therefore it should move 
voice appear natural and unaffected. And for this from one key to another, so as rather tq ghde like 
end, he fnuBt take care to suit it to the nature of a gentle stream, than poor down Uko«, rapid,- ton* 
the subject ; but still so as to be always grave and rent, as an ingenious writer has well .e:qfres$td it.^ ' 
decent. Some persons continue a discourse in such An even voice is best litted to keep^ the mind to 
' u low and drawling manner, that they can scarce close attention. And therefw^e, in subjects desigiM|d 
be heard by their audience. Others again hurrv on only for instruction, wifliout any address to -the - 
in so. loud and boisterous a manner as if they ima- plusions, there is little tdoui for a v^jcty of. voice* 
gincd their hearers wcie deaf. But all the music - For the voice ought to agree with the style ; and 
a^d harmony of sp^ch lies in the proper tempera- as upon such subjects this should be equal, 
xnenr. df the voice between these extremes. lo rate, and smooth, so should the other* , Eveiy 
..order to set this matter in a Just ^ig|i€, it will be thing, as we say, is beautiful in its qeasoit.;. and 
necessary to consider the ptiftCipa) affecdpns or there is a certain propriety in things which ought 
, properties of, the voice, 'and how' they are to be always »to be regarded. And therefore, an affixed 
' gulated by ah oraBir*' ,^OW these all be re- variety, ill placed, is as disagreeable to a .jK^mua 
ferred tp anantifif ^r quality. audience, as the want of it* udieia the Bubfeqe «- 

, The consists in iti quires it. Wc may And some peiioiis, ill ptonouoc- 

' ness or iivfrlBhdss nr slowneu, and the in** mg a grave and plain discom^^aff^t^as many d>^ 

terme^iAte degn»s tent tones, ckaagei, and vatiaBoua of .their voice, 

, Every peraqh^wbf^ speaka in public shduld en- as if they/were acting a coihe^S .wbV^ is doubt- 
4ciptoiif*3f ‘ha ^ fitf place where he less a verf. great improprielyt But die oraioi^s. P»o- 
spmks/ But. still lie Wht to ke Carefhl not to ex^ vince is not barely to appfy to 4ie. mind, but like** 

cced the nathriil^ orkis .vbie^:|K^f wire to ^ jiassmnst whkh require a great varie- 

qrili.'Beitli^ lie sd^hor.bkiiiM ^ of the trace, hi|^ 0 £.Wi te|lei»ei|( or langpid, 

aim according to the.Ba^^of' the paasioos he desiag* 

syUabk to nStcK ■ flu orator always ta.^#s 



d it A 




Mite ^ i^gree of life to aif* 

r an Jbili i^ews liy ft, wottfd Se'4fi«eli tbe%fl^ie 

tbjrf^ ai jif a jpBysidftfi 

diiteftt]^r|'by,'ode itted|c*f^6/ 'fibjtti helico it ii 
tffldcmyflkait ai^ugh vanri<«i^ infle«rtoiis and torica 
df 'ibd Tiace ate reqbiaffe to tiiakb it harmonious 
aiijd ^easing to the ear; yet the tfcgiee of it shooM 
4»rft:f.. according to the nature df the subject and 
s^keh And, a perfect roono.to- 

» W’^^ligliuiiptijasant, so it can ncier be ncces* 

■ 

fw thjs^^ypiCe 'aboye-incQlioned 
t ffb^e expfcssioro ought to be 
and swiffer than'otbeis, is tcry 
« *s^w 9 «v 3 f ^ Bp’righthr Uraas jihould not only 

but also fbater^ than such ^ 
m ^and meToncholy. And when we pressjn 
thd voice snOuM be brisk Ai»ci qui% 
^ ,^^uny on in a precipitant inanner Without 
stbp^fdr want of breath, is eeftainly.a 
^ry great, fault. Ibis destroys not only the neces- 
»ry disiitrction between si-prepce and sentepce^but 
fikewMie' between the tieyeinl jvords of the ;sii^e 
sehtf*nce.; nay, and odeh "bc^i^bns iis to eapreW 
^ords by haties, while jone^as AroW so fast 
,^n another, that we are not able give cadi its 
ibn and jus t s<!hifip« By this iheans all the grace 
^of speaking is lost, and in a'great measure Jhe ad- 
yantage of hearing. For when the. eays of the 
fearers^cannoi beep pace with the volubility of the 
8peakei*s tongue, they will be little the better for 
what he says. Besides, by not commanding his 
Iroice, and wing his breath at the proper pausca^ 



& gifhtSitfgfti or grtbfS?’ 'BfijfjlBB < 
nowipd&ii^ef, !s d' 
thrdii|h k ^ot^dfSc6ur^,wfiicB'#lblkP 
'render It 'fiat and lifeless.. * 

KoW, to avoid cither of fhe 
mentioned, the voice ought to bd sd^to inid'dii^ 
tlitf t. Arid in btiter to render it diMIlief^ k la MCk 
denary, hot only that each word, and*’' 

^Ould have its iuftf and fdd^hUfi^^bbtBiik'lo'Hiet 
ahd accent } but likewise thirt every scitianotf awt 
part of a senretttt; should h^ sejarated* by hs ptd^ 
per pausq tfnd interval. . 'This ir more easy lo^fe 
done in fading, from the'kssiathmS iff 
but'ft'is ho' less to be attended to in ilpeakfUg, if 
we would proAOUilce in a dl!rthict*ldid graeafiil 
manner, rdr every one shoufd sfidalt in the same 
niitoner as Hd Ought to tiead, if be could arrive at 
that exactness.' 'Now the Com'ttidn rdle given In 
padsihg is, that we stop our voice at a etiinniaMlH 
we can tell one, at a semicolon twQi ax a' odbft 
three, and at a fuU period fbbr. And as these 
bofnpi are either accommodated to th^ seveial parts 
,of the sarhe sentence, as the AAt three; oedfffe- 
, tent sentences, aq the Ihst; this oceuslons'tbadMKs- 
reiit length of the pause, by Which dther the do* 
pendence of svhat precedes upon that which follows, 
or its distinction from ir, is represented. And 
therefore, in the first three stops, flie Voice is rather 
to be suspended in different degrees or measures Of 
time, than entirely dropt, to stoW that the S'ciMq 
is nnt yet completed. But between 'sentence and 
sentence we respire, an<l begin anew. Bo that in 
long periods, the voice should be favoured by be* 


^dpomte ^distinction, he. IS oBen obliged to .^top '^ginning Jow and sedately, that It may hold to tho 
In' the middle of ^a ^sentence; and W> divides what end without rp.<nirBtion s or if it will not.' thiibrea^ 
aheuld DC contiiuicdi and joihs wSat should be se- 


imd without re.spiratiOn ; or if it will not, the brea^ 
i^ght to be recovered without sinking the voko. 
For 7f once Ihe Voice drop for want of bfeath before 
the .penbd be finished, not only the beauty, but 
likewise the sense of it will be Ihsft.' ' Quintili&n 
lays a great stress upon a due attention to these 

^ ‘ . y ..,7. ^ pauses ; and says, “ Though It may appear notao 

gives them a pain till it is eonjtiderable In iiscll^ yet afl the other virtues of a 
’ ptonnncistloh arc deficient wffhoucit*^^- ' ■ 

™ . . Hitherto, wc have Obiaidercd such propettiesf"flftho 

voice hs respect quantity,' We come now tO speak 
of its qualities. And the chief of these are strenMh 
or weakness, clr arneSs or fibspureness, ftilhiesAst 
smallness, smoothness or roughness. NdW» cOmi 
half of these rs wliat cveiy oiie WouM winingly 
k' j'V r'”" . choose, as he would wish to be ffeefihnvBlieotKbrs. 

. an ardent desire But it is not In our power to jjive ourselves whkt 

^mm^d themsclyeSjF on the otj^r arc qualities of the voice we please ; but OUlyiOMale 
the event, this J^plous state of lijind is the best use we can of what hatwm has-'hoamwed 
them off their guard, kiicl run upon us. ffi^ver, sereral defeCtsof the'torise tun 
^ mem pifcf this excess. From which we may l^ hapablcof b^Ug helped by care and proper ihoabi; 

***'¥*r**j^.t^‘ having the voice well fprnt* as, on the other hand, the best voice may h^-'|Mett* 
betimes: foe when once, it is become habitugl ly hurt by HI management add mdiscretioir^ T«m- 
V,. to spe^ with ju$me^ and propriety, persona rcaA'- prance k a great presetvative of the vofed; 
ly practise It without much attention or concern, excess ishlghiy preludri^T to it The voice 


hiaralcd j whiajh, must‘ncccs«irily destroy the sense, 
ind confoumi his dlscoui^e, . . xoung persons are 
lo Jhia, espedajiyai first setting out. 
An(f U o^en dimd^Pe. They are jea- 

Jouso^^it perfomiances, and rbe meecss they may 


ihea^itmm jth.ec^ from govemiOg {heir voice, and 
regulation which per- 
nrcpsM«d.tt themselves before they bc- 

P tp swtdc. And the greater degree such persons 
e of a native and ingenuous modesty, aceom* 
^ with a laudable ambition ,to excel, they are 
n^y mope exposed to this. For while on 



*vv I ijis Bccms re vnie a 

** »» b® appear* pool 

he can li^er to warn fa|s b^rere, 
Wl^'hotpnly eyitry 
ayllablcjadfSEj^ 

without ^ 


r Ifl^^pleteL 
held, long in i 
r d«id. 

^ttlw 


sbs 



ind wftfi ffuidir, dite.:W]tl obstruct die 
of 

i anff If .they «(f With dfoui'^ 


the vfiioe,.wil] 



apt to atflbet Ae orgasuFi 


nidW^oilltijS^ 

or^ilBicr of 






4iMi4bi4a ]b^ ^>:«u^ Vtie ^ra4i^ to meb. 
mpilich it Hii fetf of >» wipewril mil jporxy hlmt 
{o 4iiiik. igiw «ft«mr(|$. 
ef.ihfi voitt vjill Ukfiw&e be 
0«m ttBUtanoe to him* Sat eipecielly be shoald 
isfei evil to j»|MMi|t deUberaitiir, tod ette his voi£e» 
'ii^ tSowing: due-jliioe Sot rctpimtioo at all il^ 
O^tttcftd tt i« «a oxtreme much lest.tncoovr* 
«ieiit lor tuch a person ratber to speak too .stbir, 
abtA too SomL,. fiat this defect of a .weak voice ss 
tmetiniii eppabMi of bcinx helped by tbo use, of 
proper mcthodf f at it ^tdiwit from the initanceof 
4 >mosttienee« Mote mentioned. 

A voice is said to be clear, when the organs of 
speech are suited to give every single letter^ arid 
4 iU tbo combinations of them In syllabies and words 
,thetr peeper and distinct sound. $Mch a voice is 
Pfiiy pleasing and agreeable to the hearerss and no 
less a happtness to the speaker, ts it saves him a 
great expemre of sfarits. For a moderate voice, if 
4^Br, will be os distinctly beard, as one much 
loader/ if thick and obsenre. Which is, a great 
advantage la the speaker, because he can betlpr 
keep his voice under command, and modulate U pt 
•pleasure, at the seveial parts and circumsfances of 
his discourse may require. On the contrary, an 
.obscure and confused voice is not always occasion- 
ed from a deficienCjr in the organ ; but many times 
' 4 s the.effisct of jcustom and a bud habit. Some 
persons, either from want of di|e care in ibeir edg- 
.cation at first, or from inadvertency add negligeil^ 
afterwards, run into a very irregular and confh.^ 
manner of expressing their words ; either by 
pUioiing the accent, confounding the sounds 
ietcers, or huddling the syllables one up^ ati 
so as to.iender whM th^ say often unintcITH 
Indeed, sometimes this arises from a de- 

as in the case of Demosthenes $ wh^ found a 
• me^od (p rectify that, as veil as the weakness of 
Jtfs voice.^. Bat in faults of .this kind, which pro- 
ceed from habit, doubtless the most likely way to 
fOendtbeo^ ip to speak deliberately. 

1 A full voice is not the same as, a strong or aloud 
WDiicc. It fills the ear, but it is often not plimsant- 
And iberefom to render it so, as well as audible, it 
•should be frequently varied. However, this seems 
better suited to the character of an orator^than a 
small and shrjU voice ; because it has something 
9B it more: grave and manly. And those who have 
the misfortune of a very small voice, should be 
vCautious.of raising it to too high a pitch, especially 
. ogee I because the sudden compiessure of the 

- neggnjs apt to occasion a squeaking and very dis- 
^IPgmegble sound. 

. A soft nodsmiwth vcscc ls of ali themmt mu* 
especially if it be fiegiblf. And on the cou- 
" Qthiug is lesahaonuniPup than a voice that 
l>afld rough, .For) the opo grates as djs- 

NTS Slid ddU^t. 

Fimia.^OQmrdm mtnl proper- 

: fks of .,t|in trolce,^'^ mayiMCfode that to be the 
beat giplAlhRt^aii oitior, which is moderate, 
-“iamooth, and withal easily 
vadatloiis of 


SH ««»« >>eiA mirj 
it. oAtnariWdone 

W' \ 

thdhmliiopacl the coith.h 
,_ir^.of H; bqt gs fhesp make a q 
of qur premi subject, they mqat 1 
term. 

It is ra '|#reed among (be learned, 
voice dtaPlKure has the gmster infiueiice up 
But as the latter affects us by tl^ eye, .aslpe ^r- 
mer does by the ear, gesture in ^"tt 

seetps to, have this advantage^ thaf h Cp^veys the 




; ,iha4>«^ur*^my ^ 


Obtufe, 

^—~of 


.iUipfemi.On more speedily tp the nilndj .for U\e 
sight is the quickest of all our sefues. Nbr jls nt 
Influende lem uptih our passions; uayi .h aome 
instances it ap{^ to act more powarlmly. '% 
CBSt of the eye shall express desire in as i^rng a 
Hbniust as the softest language; and a diibrcdt 
motion of it; reseucnicnt. I'o jyring the hincS, 
tear fhe hair, pt strike the bregst, arp ail shpong in- 
dications of sorrow. And he who claps his hasd 
to his sWrd, throws us into a greater panic than 
One whp only threatens to kiD us.' Hor ip it.ia 
some r^pects less varipus and extdaaivc .tjbiipa 
language. Cicierb tells ,qs, he ofhnl 'dlve't:ee 4 
self by trying this yrith ftosetus the cuiiied(ai|i 
who could express a sentence as many wayjsby 
his gestures, as he himself by fronds. And sorne 
' dramas, railed pantomio^, have bpen caetie^ on 
‘wholly by inute^, who have perfoimed every "^jrt 
by gestures mdy, without Words, In a way very lu- 
i^hj^nt, as well as entertaining to the sp&tgtacB. 
Well therefore might (bcero call ar ‘ ^ 


. ^ , ^ . ectipn (or gesture) 

the language of the body, since jt is mpabie in so 
lively a manner to convey both oqr ideas and pas- 
'sionp. But w^th respect to oratory, iepfure may 
very pro^rly ise^ ctdled the secopd ppn of pro- 
nunciation; in which, as tbe voice ^shonld ^ 
suited to the ImprniiPns it receives f^ip thfi,^ 
mind, so the seveml motions ^the body bughf*^^ 
be accommodated to the vtiMii mnes ahd iuucc* 
lions of the voice; When {|te ' voice if even and 
moderate', little gesture is requ^ed; 
is more unnatural than violeht nioticia/"iD dif- 
doursing upon ordinary and familiar subjects, the 
motions of the body should rise thereCare'in pro- 
portion ,10 the vehemence ifed eqr' hif ihe 
pression, as the natural and genuihw of ' 
But as. gt^ure is very di|krciu awy^tops as to 
the mgpnqr of it, which dei^ndb up(^ ihr docetit 
conduct of' seveial parts pf tim hPay» jpnt 

be amiss to consider 'more parttcpuflf the prd- . 
per^magqmcnt those pat^. A 

gesture is either from imitatioii, py 

natural gestum wt ttraia auqh actions and mel^ 
of the bw, as nt^tnraliy a^mpsny our wor({s;4Mi 
theae do |he iiupfessions of our qunda. Ai^l.t^me. 

respect tbe whole body, 9 r,smi;ipjpar|^ulas 
mt of It bur before we enter upon; ^is, (pvib ha 
leave juft to observe, that it has bvep khi^Mnaiy 
in ail agm pud countriea, in miking a'pctdittoiirsc 
befom an assembly, to do iVsifuinbig. .Tk)us we 

chimr^of fiteth.** ^ditsmj^atif heaitt'dasio, 
^when he hpd eniM bis be^msc, imme- 
diately .affor the tfocount of answer, it iy said 

again|,that ” Abraham stood itpihif boired himself 
to tbe people of the land/t^e ishSaAen of Heth.** 
In like manner Hornet g eptese p te the Grecian 
princt^ Aiatindli^ Bp, vriwn #ey mwlc a spe^, 
.eit%r m the army, or;)b th^r ^ceuficils.. Bo wbpn 
A<d>^w fas asmmblpd Jtbe psmy. to inquire I^O 
i^n of wjgWit pjUtme wnicb at we 
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tfjsaki And sics do^^rn a||:aht vldien he hia dan<^. . 
Aftfif him the pVc phcc Oalcfiiis and changes, 
it ilpdn Agatneinwfi; who1tUl%*ap in a'pasikioti,' 
dfiC!* hdt ft^ust to hD'rnply CatchM pro- 

posed! but expresses his' rpsehtnient at him Mr 
saying it. And upon another dccaston, both Ag.v 
inemnon and Nestor do the same iQ^tiphncit. And 
Cieero aequaitits'os, ^hat Wheri l^hk^s had been 
charged in the senate as ah associate wiiti Catiline, 
he stood up' to make his defence. Nor does the 
ailtraniagiJ'Of t^nij heCtcr heard, seem to have been 
the only reaslOfV ibjrso generki an agreement in this 
posture y buf It Vp^'ar^ liktfwife to have been 
choeetijAs thtf rtWst decent and fcspectful. Sitting ' 
carneadh'lMh air of authority, and is thcrefote a 
pnstllhk tfcarce used u)>on such occasions, unless 
pefhap4 Whefe that is designed to be eaprossed by 
iti 'Whtfirefore it was a thing very much resented, 
fhat vrheh Ca^oar, after he had got the power into 
his' hands, onCe addressed tlic senate, he either re* 
fused to rise; as some say, or as ethers, one of hia 
friends **fid him down by his gown. 

Hut though standing appears to be the itioat 
ptopet posture tor speaking in public, yet' it is very, 
unboeottnng fhr the body to be entirely without 
any motion'. Tike a statue. It' should not long con- 
tinue in the same |tosition^biit be constantly chang- 
ing, though the niotTon lie very inodcn|te. There 
ought to he no appearance of stifFiicss, but a cer- 
tain case and ^diablCness, haturally suiting itself to, 
every expression} by which means, when a greater 
degr'e^r of motion is necessary, it will appear less 
&udtic(i and vehement: for as the raising, s?nking» 
and Various inllectldns of the voice mus^ be 
gradual; so likewise should the motions of the 
body* ‘ It Is ofily on some particular occasions that 
«tt haiity vdliemence and inl^petuoslty is proper in 
cither case. 

Ah to the several parts of tTie body, the head is 
the 'most'ccmsidcruble. Tb lift it up too high has 
the ftlr of armgancr add pride ; 'to stretch it put too 
fatj't.r throw Irbackf, IdAks clownish and tinman- 
ncrlf i «) hang it dciwnwards on the bieast, shows 
Mh unmanly bashfdlnrfis and want of .spirit; and to 
KuflVr It to lean on either shoulder, argues both 
sloth and indolenct^;^ Wherftore in calm and 
sedate disbdhrsf it ou^ht to ket'p its natural smte, 
an upright posture. However,' it should not be 
tons without morion, fior 'yet alw’oys moving; but 
gently turn sotitetimes on one «ide, and sqthetimcs 
jon -the other, as occasion re'huws,- that the voice 
,;«iiy^he. heard hyall who iir^ present i 'ai^tbcn 
to its natural position. It shtjffil al- 
ways' ’kccompary the other acjlrns oT fins body, 
«nd thrn on the same side with theni : except 
Wti' n aversion’ to any thing i' expressed, which » 
dono by stretobing-oot fhc right hand' and tornw^ 
the head to the left. The ancients erected a statue 
of Venus in this posture, who was called by the 
O reeks and by the LMtinil ‘V'crticordia, 
hnd ' in English may be fermed the forbidding 
Vch'js BucTiothfUglS Wme Indecent than Violent 
jtttdtiooaund aghaWririsof the head. And therefore, 
wh n a witty writer/whbTs wvll kiiowh among u's, 
would convey the mosr ifdWtous^idea of a pic- 
tender to ko'fWledge, hfc ekjjfirtserr hr thus : 

j?&ir luyjng three tinteg shook fak> head , ‘ . 

;To,»tir his yrit up, thus.he,aa|d. , . pudi^ ? 

b thc'cotintcnancck ‘tbit dbiefly rep^r^;^ 
f>orii''<np passions and dispos'llfonii of the VpliRf*. 
By tfKftvbf* e.tpvm tove, 'tdiifoi!,''}oy,. sdiYow, 
w^j|%c«teii'ciOfifidcvice'. bV' df® wfl^'abptdi«hde» 
4kr«iteii^ idoin»io^ torbidi^consect^j^feYhse ; 


and aU^tbta withMit IfBhlh^ 

wd form a jodgmeht not only of ^ fjirmiilttC 

ternper/but pf hia capacity and iiajtuiid'dili^iltiMf^. ^ 
And therefore it is common, to i!ay,ait!pb ao/^ 
ha»;a promising countenance, or tha|^-sbe.ptoiSHS** ' 
little by his cotmtenauce. If is true^ibis ia,nO'acc^i'^ 
tain rule a/ judging ; nor is it in.the power of aB|r . 
one lu alter the natural make of his ctmutenaaccr; ■ . 
however, it may put us upon endoayooiing to gaHi 
the most pleasing aspect we can ; since it is so na- 
tural for mankind to draw such conclusions from 
it; and some persons are so unhappy, as to reoder 
their countenauce move disagreeable, than other- 
wise .it would be, by ill habiiiu' 

But the scvco'dl parts of tbo face bear their 
part, and contribute to the. proper and decent 
motion of the whoio. In a calm and .Hrdate dia- 
conrso, all the features retain their natural state 
Olid stiiuiiiun. In sorrow, the forehead end eye- 
brows lour, and the cheeks hang down. But in 
expiressious of joy and olieerfultie.w, the forehead 
and eyebrows are expanded, the cheeks contract- 
ed, and t’le corners of the mouth drawn upwards. 
Anger and resentment continet the forehead, draw 
tile brows together, and thrust out the lips. And 
terror elevates both the hrotra and forehead. As 
these are the natural signs of such possiiuw, the 
oiator should enUvavmn tocimform to them. 

But as the eyes are most active and signilicaut, 
it is the advice of f’^-i;ro that the greatest care 
'should be taken in their management And he 
gi¥c.s this rca'.t»ii for It, ** because other parts of 
tise countenance have but few motions ; whereas 
all the passKWtS of t!>e soul are expressed in the 
eyes; by so many dilWent actions, which cannot 
tmssibly be repicsented by any gestures of the 
body, if the eyes am kept in a lixed posiurc,* 
Common ckftcricuce does in a great measure con- 
firm tlio truth of this observation. Wfe readily 
guess at A pHi son's intention, or iiow be is affected^ 
to us, by his eyes. And any sudden change or 
emotion of the mind is prewiitly followed by an 
altcratiuii in the look. In streaking therefore upon 
pleasant and delight iu) subjects, t'ne eyes are brisk 
Slid cheerful ; as. on the contiary, they sink and 
are languid in delivering any thing melancholy 
and sorrowful. Tliis is so agreeable to nature, 
that before a person speaks, we arc prepareil with 
the rxpf'Ctalion of oie* or the other from bis dif- 
fereiit asiHJCt, So likevtiac in anger, a certain 
vehemence and iotensi ness apjwars in the eyes, 
which, for aaul of pniper words to,t*xptt"SB it by, 
We f'ndeavour to icpic^ut by metaphors taken 
fmtn foe, tlija'friost vioient and rapid element, and 
say in sucli Raises, the eyes fiparkl«i bum, or are 
intuiined. Xrf expressions of ^tr^ or deyesla* 
tion, it is natuml to alter the look, ejther by, turn- 
ibg the ayes aside, or downwards. Vifg'l bijjpry 
justly obstrved this: for wben,hc describfjg^gBk'^f 
meeting wHb I)ido the Elysian shadeSjir'iini^dl^* 
her, he ik^ff^iits ber disa'gqrd of 
byKayihgJ ^ ^ 

niadainfuHy dlto i^en tiinilp| tpuddt ’ 

Still fiaU ii^eyesttuttitoe^ ppteii tb« grpoui^ 
She showed befr bis former teeAt-; 

iiieiit -of birr, by' uot vup^saditg td ]ook,oi| hiib, 

' fudeeB, the eyfi aiis^.s^ymes, tnipad. 4^A« 
wards upon btbeir oecaiitoiii^ j» to .egpre^ tiiom . 
destyrf . Aliid' if at Unv iimrq 
addresiM to,‘whatOfdr 'jt J^ teg eype 4^kl^ • 

' turned' A^d ^ 

dbservMfy ridkdlek'^:o0r^ 
of a Sbh^foafiu 
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the^ are i^ioved forwa^; and in thr«ateAilti| 
O eatth'H lo^kerf upM^ard; A staring look soihefiiiKis thrown' back. But wkan the ovntOr 
'nppi^remiie of i^ddineas and' want of speaka of Biinsetf, his right*bafid shoald bp ^utly 
tbooght ; arid f o contract the eyOs, ve8 susplcidn laid 'on ^ bi8 breast* When tio other' motfoa ts no- 
of<idS«lt and'derigit. A' Axed look may be Occa- ee8Hary« .tbe bands should be .kept about as btgb 
tioneid from TTitensenliss of thought, hut at the . as the breast, so as to make near a risht angle 
SHfbB tifhc shows a disregard to th^e audience ; aiiil with the arm. This is not only graceful, but like-* 
a too «ynk!k and wamlering motion of the eyes wise the most easy posture, and gives the least 
dcStAes 'levity and wnntoimess. A gmitlc and " strain to the miisdcs. They should nevcg -snf- 
moderatc 'motion uf the eyes is thertifore in com- fered to bang down, nor to loll upon thoenshion of 
moil must sui‘rtblc, a! »vays“ directed to some of bar. The left hand should never roovealone, but ac- 
the 'an'diciice, and giaUually iundiv^ from side to commodate itself to the motions of the right, la 
side wfth an air'ofrttl^t and mcKlcsty, and look- motions to the left side, the right haiid should not 
Irig them decently fSce, as in common dia- be carried beyond tlic left shoulder. In promises, 
coorsd: such a bchuVibnf will of course draw an and eapresrions oi comt'^.inent, themoiion of the 
attention. As ifi conversation, when a person ad- hands Should be gentle and slow; but in cahurta'* 
tlresjScs us in an Itandsome and becoming manner, tious and applause more swift. 'Die liaiids should 
we pi'e«<enlly put ourselves in a posture to give generally be open : but in exprcisslons of compunC'* 
what he'says a proper reception. But as ail the tion and anger they may be closed. All finical a.od 
passions sre iii ih« most lively tnatiiicr expressed trifling actions of the fingers ought to be avoided; 
Ml the eyes, their niotious ought to vary accord- nor should they be stretched out and ejipaudtri in a 
ing to' the ililfcrent nature of those passions they stiff and rigid posture, but kept easy and pliable.' 
arc Suited both to discover in the 8[*eakcr, and NeillK-r the breast nor the belly should be tlmist 
convey lo his Iicanu's; since, as f he quickest at- out; which in itself looks ungainly, and hindei's 
cT'ss to I he mind is by tlie sight, a proper well- the free motion of the trunk; which ought not'to 
timed lo«k will sometimes sooner effect this than he kept too stiff and upright, huieasy and flexible, 
it dan bf done iiy words; as in dischaigiiig a always suiting itself to the motions of the head 
cunnon. Wc arc struck with the light before wfe nnd hands* The feet should continue steady, 

hear the sound. and not give the body a wavering and giddy mo* 

As to the other parts of the liody distinct from tion, by frequently shifting; thoiigli some persont 
tlic br-ad, the shoulders ought not to be elevated ; fall into that habit, without moving their feet, 
for this IS not only In itself indecent^ but it like- Curio, a Homan orator, as Cicero tell* us, was ocl- 
wisc oont»*ac-ts the iieck, and hinders the proi^er dieted to this ; which occasioned a friend of his 
morion of Ihc head.. Nor on the other hand, otice to pass a joke upon him, by asking, “ Who 

should they be drawn down, and depr«^»cd; be- that was talking out of a boat?** The'jgsst is too 

cause this occanions a stiffness both to the neck plain lo need explication ; for every one knou'S 
and the whole body. Their natural posture there- the waving of a boat will give the body such a 
fore is best, as being most easy and graceful. To motion, 

shrug the Shoulders has an object and servile air The gestures we have hitherto discoursed of, 
and ireqneiitivto heave them upwards and down- are such as naturally accompany dur expressions. 
wards is a very disagreeable sight, .And we believe those we have mentioned, if duly 

A continued motion <jf the arms any way is by attended to, will be foun<l sufficient to answer alt 
all Uieans to be avoided- Tlieir actiim should the puqioscs of our cnoderu proniiricialion. ; The 
generaily be very moderate, and follow that of ancients, indeed, used several more vcJieinent ac* 
the hand, unless in very pathetic expressions, tions and gestures than we are accustomed to; 
where it m.ly be proper to give them a more us wc have formerly shown. Philip tViss'-Roman 
lively spring. orator, as Cicero informs us, did not use to pre- 

The hands need never be idle. Quintilian seems pare, his discourses 5 but s^k^, as we say, off 
to think them asmecessary and powerful in action, hand. And he was wont to tell his frien^, “ he 
as Cirero does the eyes. The hands (says was never fit to talk till he had wanned his arm,** 
be), without which ell gesture is lame and weak. He doabtiess, therefore, used a more yialeiit 
have a greater variety of motions than can well be tion witm^is arms and bands than is coRiQfma 
expreSsiM ; for they are almost equal to our words, with us.' . '^nd Cicero calla.^ .arei projected, 

Do not wd desire with them, promise, call* dia- oratOT*s weapon.^ Indeed, to extend or braudjsli 
miss, threaten, beseech, detest, fear, inquire, the afih'^ carries in it an air of command aud au- . 
denyl^'Do not they express joy, sorrow, doubt, tbority, which was not unbecoming the character 
oonfession^ penitence measure, . pkibty, num- pf Philip, who was a person of the highest rank 
her, and Jtmk? ’Do "pot ekritpf restrain, npd qwtty. And therefore young orpt^, both 

Shansi ^ Timt in so great a among the Greeks and Romans, for a-time used 
variei|K^ spSub kmOtiA all natkiRS imm Voun- no motion of the arm, but kept it confined in tbeif 
trief^'xhia seems to me thb ‘'oomiheki language garment, as an argument of modesty, tiH age and 
ofallmafikibd*'* Thm fat.QqmtiMau. How, all experience allowed them to use greater freedom* 
bodily ifihiloii IS f^h'er i^vaid ur downward, to- Nor was it nnc^ooimoD for the anojeiit orators to 
the ri|^ dr fi^vavd or, backward, or else .express the excess of their piMloDs by tears, 
circular. '^ 1 r%e"hai^;are^eAiptey«l bv the orator They thought nothing unbecoming that was na- 
hi all these, bkbeijpt t(^ fast. And as they ought tural; and judged it agreeable to the characters 
to ceridi^lhndrki^^ so they ought even of the bravest men, to lie touched with a 

to In admiration, and sense of humanity iu great calamities: and thrre- 

addrsmeS'to beaTew, they must be eleyated, but fore we find both Homer aud Viigll make their 
never ihffs^'itbove the eyes; and in speaking *of greatest heroes shed tsars ^sgaonie occasions, 
thiugir^ bote#' w directed downwards. The other sort of MStorei above mentioned are 

Siile tpfibd begin from the left, tueb as rise from iumatipst t as where the orator 

and right. |ii demoospw- dpseribessojno action, or persouatesanothertpeab*:’^ 

tiHg,aa 3 fil^ii^ffiMbii several other occasiima, mg- But bere great care is to be taken not to 
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fvcr tet bis |Mirt, by m»kit RPV l«(H<scaiif R^jupiK)^ tb«» 

«r theatrical mimiciy. ^ fbr him so Miff bwv, an assaoihlyt. ip 

In repr^pt^^things 'of Aliia^Mure, as may best cppfie.hittjli^m. \t caonot |^4s^pbi|»msM 
eoavay. the ItmuKO of feh^m in a lively maanef to to hi^iii, to apeak so soon aa ev^ }«e.mal^yi >k»s 
tl»e mtaii3s oTthe hearef s ; withirat any such olmnga appeafimca. Ha will hrft Sft^. hiipspif*' jcoirtpcmo 
aitbar of his actiana or voice as are not suitable to his optmteiHinca,' an^ taloe.a r«si>eetfiil'vi«w*fif 4Ma 
bis own cbaracl^. audiepce. ■ Thi* piaparea them loc silence auA 4^ 

i, V . , „ , j. . j tentioM. To.kegin presently* and. borty.epv9Pt(^ 

Chav* in# 4S»ae ^tiaiiar Ruktfor the Voice and out first allowing either biuisdf or hi? bearefs lima 
- * • Cesfare- to compose themselves, looks as if be was rather 

. The autjeot of .pronunciation is of so great im- perfurming a. task than. had any design (n pleaaa 
pprtance to anofvtor^ that it can neither be too themt which will be very mit to make them eg 
clearly lald-down, nor too atrongly inculcated. If uneasy till he has done, pa m seeips to he himself 
we inquire in.ta the causes of that sujprising Personseoipmonly tbfnancm«:eplnioii pfa spacer 
power It- has over us, and by what means it so from their fint view, of Idm, which prcyiidtces 
gUpngly ailects us» this may in some measure ap» them either in bis favoui;, or otherwise, as to wbat 
pear by reflecting on the frame and Constitution be says afierwards. A grave and sedate aspect 
of human nature. For. our infinitely great and inclines them to tliink him serious; that hn has 
wise maker has so formed us, that not only the ac.. considered his subject, and may have sciinetbing to 
tioos ot the body are subject to the direction of oftcr worth their attention* A haughty aud for- 
Ihe mind, but we arc likewise endowed with ra- bidding air orrasions disLnste, as it Iboks iike dis- 
rjous passions and aifoettuns, that excite us to respect. A wandering giddy countenance argues 
pursiu' those tbtiigH which Make for our happiness, levity. A dejected droopioif appearance is a)A to 
afid avoid others which are hurtful tons. And as .ikisc contempt, unless where the subject is lue- 
wc are made for KocietVi, we are also furnished lancholy. And a cheerful .aspect is a proper pre« 
prith speech, which enables us to converse one Jude to a pleasant and agreeable argument, 
with another. And such is the contrivance of To speak low at first has the appearance of 
oar make, aiit mfliicnce of our minds upon the modesty, and is best for. the voici-;; which, by 
mechanism of our. bodies, that we can not only rising gradually, will with more ease be carried 
cemmurncateourtlroughts to each other, bat like- to any pitch that may be afterwards neeessory, 
wise our passions. For, as Cicero weH observes, wjUiout straining it. However sooie variation of 
Every motion of the tniud has naturally its pe- the voice is always prop<>.r to give it an harmony, 
ouliar couDtvnonce, voice, and gesture ; and the Nay, and sometimes it is not improper for an 
whole body, every poskioii of the face, am*, sound oiator to set out with a considerable degree of 
of the voiqg, liki; the strings of an instrument, not warmth, expressed by saoli an elevation of the 
■foseably to the impression they receive from the voice, and gcstuics of the body, as are suited to 
miods^ Kur is this all: but as every one is clif- represent tlie emotions of tiis mind. But this is 
fereiitly affected himself, he is capable of making jrof ordinarily tlie c^^e. . We have some few lu^ 
Ike tike impressions upon othinv, and excite them stances of this in Cicero ; as in his oration for 
ta the samemotsons which he feels in himself. As Roscius Amertnus, wlrero the beinoasucss of the 
wliOR two instrutnents are set to the game pitch, charge could not but excite his iiKlignatiou against 
the strings ivf the one being touched, pivKluce rn the accusers. And so likewise in timt against 
the otlwv tlie# like sound. This common sym** Piso, and tins two fii>t agaiirst Catiline, which 
patliy in the hwniau frame shows how necessary it begin in the same manner, from the resentment 
is that an orator should not only in general be he bad conceived against their persons and om- 
well acquainted With the rulea of piununoiatioii, duct. 

kot likewise know how to use them as ocrasioh In the narration, the voice ought to be raised to 
requires. For a grnrral knowledge of the rules of somewhat an higher pitch. ' .Matters of fact should 
Alt is not af itself sullicient to perfect an artist, be related io a very plain and distinct manner, 

. vAj^hOUt a farther acquaintance with the parti- with a proper stress and emphasis laid upon each 
Wtr apiAiratinn of them ^ their lev^l cases circumstance, accompanied with a suitable addr^ 
'^^vtmjil^rcomstanccB. Thus, for instiinc«« U is not .and motions of the body, to engage the aUcotinu 
^ jOAUV^ for an orator to understand all tlfo heau- of the boarqre. For .tligre is. a .c«rt|uti grace 
thrs and oruameutii oMangiiage, and which' of telling a story, by which ihose wim masters of 
them are suited to form the severat kinds oC styie, H sekloav.foil to reaomnteml .iketiUolv^' in eon- 
ttniesi he eaii likewise accommodate each bHhOoc .yersation. . beauty, of it consiata Iq an eas^ 
eharactaravto their proper subject And «o Dkie^ aBdfomiliar;iBannpr qt gs^tvashin-, Ri^jaded qfijb 
Vfita hi pmiinnciation, he ougiituot only to know tdeb actiems a«id geglurga^ R*’* 

the wweral qualities of the voice, and proper gas- turn of the thhigs Jhoqji ^.anliyaa 

tores the hoily,' but also when and where to each Aw 

make use of them. For not Only diflbiwnt sifo- ooufSW* . i . n‘- '■ / 

jeets, hutalao diJforent -parts of the same die* *]phe pnMldliiw,, 

cmirio, and even particular expressiona, often re- sboiild lie dellvarW.imh A eJ^r jHiM..iiudjblO 

qniiw a dtfieraoce tti the tnaimerMif pronunciation, - voice.. JFiMk.i/ this he Apt plaiply bear4,^kR 11**^ 
' Imh as to thtt voioe and gesture. Having there- follows . ig, proof jpf U casmAi^ wvU.he umntqMl. 
faiw treated on both the^e parts of pcommcHilion in . And for the same faawnii'if it' be dtviAad totoapr 
general) it may not be jiiniss now to cootkA&f how veral paita or brandkM^ ihey'shmddiA^h 
they are to be applied in eacit of the Hr^^respeets .preidea vesy deLMmrately gito Sot fi 

laat mentioned. the 

' . ..IFe Abell begin wHIi tIm 'pinto of a disponrae, lUllf fnetm for gestureu . .. * ' 

gndr-Hwet of them in their tteiaralordag.^' And . ■ TlmiCenfirmiition .admito.dlFl^F^gl^f^ 
hm tjbei view imd design of fitespeekerift^^ >f.the voice ifuj geslnies-.' ||k.wiaajmp^ 

tbM«t.wilJ easily .help m toAoe ihepvoperliiMmr .foglplckand puogeqt, eiid^i^bklfhw^msM 
Of ^ iutioos. - 
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the hfst ntember (as he ihtagtftes) hia voice was 
moif6 elevated in expressing the words, a mo4tcou^ 
r^eoftf man, than In those other parts of it, I am 
apprehensive k may stem buse^ and, (a disr&ucr 
fear. In the second member he rose higher, in 
saying token Milo discovers more concern for the 
public safety than for his owtif and then again, as 
, it were, checlced himself in what follows, not to 
show a greatness of mind equal to his cause. The 
beginning of the third member, carrying a reflec- 
tion in it, was spoke with a different tone of the 
voice, this new form of the court terrifies my eyes ; 
And the other part .of it more loud and distinctly, 
whieh ramet discern the ancient manner of the 
forum^ and former custom of traib. And the last 
lAerober was still more raised and audible, your 
heneh is not surfoiindcd with its usual attmdants, 
And it must be supposed, that while he was saying 
this, he cast his eyes round the assembly, and 
viewed the soldiers whom Pompey had placed 
there, which renders the expression still more 
grave and solemn. If this was the manner of the 
anpient oraton, and they were so exact and accuiate 
in expressing fheir periods, and the several parts of 
them, as we have reason td believe they were, it 
must have given a very great force, as well as beau- 
ty^ to their pronunciation. 

Itl. That the passions have each of them both a 
different voice and action, is evident from hence ; 
that we know in what manner a person is ufl'ecced, 
by the tone of his voice, though we do not under- 
stand the sense.of what he sa>d, or many times so 
much as see him; and we can often make the 
same judgment from his countenance and gestures. 
ILove and esteem are expressed in a smooth and 
cheerful tone ; but anger and resentment with a 
rough, harsh, and interrupted voice ; for when the 
spirits are disturbed and ruffled, the organs are 
moved unequally. Joy raist^s and dilates the voice, 
as sorrow sinks and coutracts it, Cicero takes 
notice of a passage in an oration of Cracchus, 
wherein he bewails the death of his brother, who 
was killed by Scipio, which in his time was thought 
very moving : ** Unhappy man (says he)? whither 
shall I betake myself f where shall I go ? Into the 
tapitolf that flows with my brother’s blo^id. Shall 
/,g(i home? and behold my unhappy mother all 
in tears and despair ?” M'hough Gracchus had a 
very ill design speech, and bis vic\y was 

; th« pbpuUce against their govm nors, yet 

tells us) when he came to ihie'passage, 
himself in aUch moving; idCdms and 
lepblpBir; ihat he extorted tears even Itimi his eno* 

' occasions a tremor and' hesitation of 
^e voice, and assuisince gives it srirngth and Arm- 
Msss. Admiration elevates the voice, and should 
be espicssori with pomp and magnificence : ** Osur- 
prising clemency, worthy of the highest praise 
and greatest encomiums and fit to be perpetuated 
in Uniting monuments !** This is Cicero's coih- 
pliment to Csesvr, wlien he thought it for his 
purpose. And offentimes this passion is acami- 
panied with an elevation both, of the eyes and 
h^nds. On the contrary, contempt sinks and 
protracts the v<uce. In th»‘ dispute between Ci^ 
cero and Cecilius. which of them should accuse 
Verres, (fleero puts this ' ccintemptaous qiif«»ti6n 
tO' him : ** How are you qualified, Oecilit^ #c»r 
aoeb ah undertaking ? 1 will not a^ik, whc«-you 
nwr 'gaye a proof pf it ; but when you so much 
asq^em{lced jt ? JTJo you rnnsider the diffiqpl^.oC 
mau^big a public cause?’* with' much 'mom to 
the Pdrpbsc; K'hiugh such kind of etj[nes« 

' ttona eeqttijro little gesture, yet somotimet a laotioii 


of .the hand may not be improper, 
dain or aversion. We may suppose CloerO. to 
acted thus in his defence of Rabirius. For to,. 
show his assurance of his client's cauie, having 
used . this expression in a very audible manner, 

J wish 1 had it to say, that Rabirius had with hii 
own hand killed fiaturninqs, who was an cn^my 
to the Roman state,*’ some peisons in the crowd 
*beqait to raise a clamour, just as of later times hiss- 
ing has been practised on the like oci*astoiis. 
Upon which Cicero immediately replies, “ This 
noim does not disturb me but please, me, • since it 
shnwsj though there are some weak persons, yet 
they are but few.” Then presently after follows 
the expression we refer to: ** Why do not you 
cease your clamour, since it only discovers your 
folly, and the smallness of your numbeis ?*' Ail ex- 
clamations should be violent, \yhen we audiess 
inanimate things, the voice should be higher 
than when to animated beings; and appeals* to 
heaven must be made in a luttzer tone than those 
to men. 

These few hints for expressing the principal 
passions may, if duly attended to, suffice to direct 
our practice in others. Though, after all, it is 
impossible to gain a just and decent pronunciation 
of %'oice and gesturV merely from rules, without 
practice and an imitation of the best examples. 
Which shows the wisdom of the ancients in train- 
ing up their youth to it, by the assistance of mas- 
ters, to form both their speech and actions. 

But there is one thing which ought always to ba 
attended to; namely, that persons should well 
considcf their own make and genius, especially 
with respect to the passions. We seldom find, 
that any actor can excel in all characters ; but if 
he performs one well, he is deficient in another z 
and therefore they are commonly so prudent as to 
confine themselves to such as best suit them. 
The case is the same in an orator; who should 
therefore keep within those bounds which natum 
seems to have priscribed for him. Some are 
better fitted for acliun than others ; and most for 
some particular actions rather than others ; and 
what sits well upon one would appear very awk- 
ward in another. Every one, therefore, should 
first endeavour to know himself, and manage ac- 
cordingly. Though in most cases, nature may 
be much assisted and improved by art and czerdsc. 

Professor Ward’s System of Oratory. 

Oratory, among the KomanisiSy a closet 
or like a^xiftmcnt near a bed-chamber, furnish* 
ed with an kltar, crucifix^ &c.Tor private devo- 
tions. 

ORB. (orie, French ; ortw, Latiy«> 'I. 
Sphere; orbicular body (JFoodwnrd). S. CiN ' 
colar body iDryden), . 3. Mundane 
celestial body (ifkakspear?). 4. Wheel; ax|y 
rolling body 5. Circle.; line dawn 

round {Hotidapy 6. Circle describe by;an)r 
of the inundaitifi' spheres <j9[dc^). ?. P«np^ 
revolutioo oftiine (MKluiO* ' Sphflte.of 
lion (Shnkspwey 

OliEATlON- (orbaius^Lskm,y,P4y^^ 
tlon of parenta or children. . . . » 

OlfloEO. a. (from eriSt.) 
ouhtr; ofhiettlar('S^a/t^eafw).r ff « 'l^jaied into 
a circle < MiUon). 3» KouAded ^ 

ORBreULAR. a. {arltkuUore^JBxeticb*) 

1 . Splter^caf f Milton). ' S. Circular 
.C^llHCULARE OS. (cr&iett/orrir;; 
lik^ A-rtngf fwiii erbuu/tigt .||i 
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^ ^enr round bone, not larger 
tHan a' pindieaJ/ that belong to tbe iniernai 
tar: • , ' 

ORBICULARIS ORIS, {mnsaths orhicu^ 
laris oris, from oMcuius, a little ring ; so called 
from its sli^e.) In'^nyojogy. Sphincter la- 
biorura of Douglas. Semi orVicularis of Win- 
slow. . Constrictor oris of Co wper. A oiuscte 
of the mouth, formed in a great measure hy 
those of the lips j the fibres of the superior de- 
scendinji^, those of the inferior ascending and 
decussating each other about the corner of the 
mouth, they run ahmg the lip to join those 
of the opposite side, so that the fleshy fibres 
appear to surround the mouth like a sphincter. 
Its use is to shut the mouth, hy contracting 
and drawing both lips together, and to counttr- 
act all the uuiscles that assist in forming it, 
OanTCULARia' fai.pebrXkijm. {vrltcu- 
laris, scii, mnsculus.) A innsele common to 
both the eyelids. It arises by a iiumliLt of 
(leshy fibres from the outer ed^e of the orl*inr 
process of the sti|>erior maxillary horn*, and 
from a tendon hear the inner angle of the 
‘eye; these fibres run a little downwards and 
outwards, over the uj'per p.ari of the cheek, 
below the orbit, covering the under ej-elid, and 
siirromid the external angle, being clotely con- 
nected only to the sjvin and fat ; they then run 
over the superciliary ridge of the os frontis, to- 
wards the inner cauthns, where they mix w'ith 
the fibre of the occipito-frontalis and cornigator 
aupercilii; then coveting the upper eyelid, they 
descend to the inner angle opposite to their in- 
ferior origin, at;(1 firmly adhere to the internal 
angular process of the os frontis, and to the 
short round tendon which serves to fix the pal- 
pebra; and muscular fibres arising from it. It 
IS Wise rte l into the nasal process of the superior 
maxillary bone by a short round tendon, cover- 
ing the anterior and up{)er part of the lachr\ mul 
sac, which tendon can be easily felt at the in- 
ner can thus of the eye. The use of this mus- 
cle is to shut the eye, by drawing both lids to- 
gether, the fibres contracting from the outer 
angle towards the inner, press the eyeball, 
•qn^ze the lachrymal glanOi and convey the 
tears towards the uuncta IttcliTymalia. 

ORBl'CULAuLY. ad. (from orbicular,) 
Sphericallv ; circularly. 

ORBrCUI-ARNESS; (from orbicular,) 
TWfe slate of being orbicular. 

> ORtiPCULATED. 41* (orliWa/fff, l^tin.) 
Jkloiddcd' itito an orb. 

‘ OHBICIUS PCPILLUS, a grammarian 
itf Herieventum, who wai the first instructor of 
poet He cam^ to Rome in the 

of 'Ckero, and there, as a public 
isqaired more fame than ninney. He 
Of aoevere disposition. He lived 
almost his tooth year, and lost his. memory 
ibiftie 'tlriia Wore h» death . 

‘ ORRjTj* in astronomy, the path of a planet 
or ^hidfVOr the curve that it describes, in its 
jrevo'luUiin round its central body: thus the 
-eaft^'*i^dTbh is (he curve which it describes in 
iuamutsd aourse, and usually called tfo eclip- 
se. TiteorUu of all the planets are ellipses 
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having the sun in their cciminmi focnsi 
which cime they inme according to 
riahle law. Se« Asthokomy. However^ 
the orbit of the carih is considerably dis* 
figujcd hy the action of the moon; as i» 
also the orbit of Saturn hy tlie action of Ju* 
piter, when they happen to he in conjuhe* 
tion. Though the irhits of the planets be 
ellipiical, not circular, \ct tliai they are very 
lluieso, c\cn in the niost eccentric orbit, as 
that of Mercury, will appear by comparing 
their ccccntricitfcs with their mean distances 
frum the sun. *^1110 mbits of the planets are 
not all in the same ;! tic with the ecliptic, 
blit are variously inclined to it, and to each 
Ollier ; but still the plane of the ecliptic inter* . 
sects the plane of the orbit of every other pla- 
net, in a right line which passes through the 
sun, called the line of (he nodes, and the 
points of intersection of the orbits themselves 
are called the nodes. 

( )k B 1 Ts, {orHta.) The two conoid cavities 
under the forel'.ead, in which the eyes are situ^* 
ated, are so termed. The angles of the orbits are 
called canlhi. K*ich orbit is composed of seven 
bones, viz. the frontal, maxillary, jugal, lacliry- 
niai, ethmoid, palatine, and sphanioid. The 
use of thi'i bony socket is to maintain and de« 
fend the organ of bight, and its adjacent parts. 

ORBITKLLC), a seaport of Italy, capital of 
Statu delli Presidii, with a good harbour pro^ 
tecled by several forts. U is seated on the 
Mediterraneau, near the mouth of the Albemia, 
(SB miles S. hy VV. of Sienna. Lon. 11, o £. 
Lat. 45?. 3s N. 

(J^RBITY. s. iorhus, Latin.) Loss, or want 
of parents or children (Bacon), 

ORCADKS. See Orkneys. 

OliCIlAli. See Lichen roccella. 

ORCHARD, in horticulture, a portion of 
gardcn-grounAsci apart for the growth of dtf** 
ferent s!;rts of common fruit-trees. These are 
commonly of the standard kind, e.4pecially tn 
districts where large supplies of ffuit are 
wanted, and generally consist of apj^de-trecs. 
pcar-iri^, plum-trees, and cheriy-t^it: ana 
^ to render, the orchard more cOinplete> . stiould 
contato quinces, medlars, mulberries, ‘^servt^ 
trees, filberts, Spanish-nuts, barberries, Witf* 
nuts, and chesnuta.. As the two last lort^ atilt 
well adapted for Weltering the others from 
high winds, Mr. Forsyili arivi&es that they be 
planted in the boundaries of the orchard, a lit- 
tle closer than ordinary for thit puqxise. 

In providing trees, ^especially of the apple- 
kind, too much care cannot be taken to admit 
of none but such as have good sorts, fair, clear 
stems, and proper heads ; and at the sairie time 
attention should be paid that a proper assort- 
ment of the dificrent kinds be procureil for the 
supply rtf the table during the whole year : a 
few of the summer sorts are suificient, but 
there should be a larger allotment of the air- 
tiirnn*, and still a larger quantity of ihfe winter 
kind ; as upon this last the chief dejjcndanoe 
must be placrd from the beginning of the ycaf» 
ydl nearly the period in which the fruit will tie 
ready again, ih planting an orchard groat 
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lOjioidd, ba tabcn that .the aoU ie.amt&ble 
tree«.^aateft in it; and tliat th<^ are |>roctifeJ' 
from.a soil nearly of tlie sa'tve bind, or rather 
poorer than thsti laid out for an. orchard. As 
to the situaiioni an easjT/riaing grooivd, open to 
the south-east^ is to Ik; meferr^. Mr. Miller 
recoiiunends planting iiie trees fourscore feet 
asunders but' not in ceg^ar rows; and would 
have the ground' betwm the trees plowed^ 
and sowji with wheat and other crops, in the 
same fioaooer as if It was' clear from trees ; by 
which j^eant the trees will be more vigorous 
aiad he^y, will abide much longer^ end pro- 
duct better fruit. If the ground have been 
pasture, the green swaid should be plowed in 
spring before the trees are planted ; and if 
' it is sudeicd to lie a summer fallow, it will 
greatly mend it, provided it is stirred two or 
Uirec times to rot the grass, and prevent the 
gn>w'{iig of weeds. At Michaelmas it should 
be plowed pretry deep, in order to make it 
loose for the roots of the trees, which, if the soil 
Is dry, should lie planted In Octol)eT; but if it 
i# inotst, the btiginning of March will be a 
better season, if ' several sorts of fruit'-uees 
are to be planted on the same spot, you should 
ohierve to plant the largest-growing trees back- 
wards, and so proceed to those of less growth, 
continuing the same inetliod quite through the 
whole plantation ; by which means the sun 
and air will inu>rc easily pass through the whole 
orchard. When you have^ planted the trees, 
you should support them with stakes, to pre- 
vent their beinu blown out of the ground by 
the wind ; arid the following spring, if the 
season ahmikl prove dry, cut a quantity of 
green turf, andvlay it about the roots, with the 
grass downwards 4 which means a great ex« 
iMQce of. wat^ns will lie saved, and ader the 
first year; they will be out of daiiger. v When- 
ever you plow the, ground betwixt thite trees, 
yAUviniist be careful not to go too deep amon^ 
their -roots, whicb would greatly damage the 
Utes^ but if you do it oautiously, your stirring 
Uie ftce cd the ground will be of great service 
thifibem you dniuU ob«^eijveyer to 

tvk to 8u£^!^y.grcgtl 
'.weeds to growiabout 
‘liddL ^arve them:, by exhausting the 
ialf. the soil, which every two or three 
be mended willi duog or other 
tl^-are plaittod 
out, will requite tfio other ptruning besides eut*. - 
tiog off their bad branches, or such as cross 
cacm otlier. 

ORC2ii^TRA« This name was applied , 
by the ancient Greeks to a certain circular 
non of thelbealte where the dances were per*« 
toemed. At Rome thebrehestra was aepamted 
Iqmi the. parts occupied by the performers, and 
furnished with seals appropdwM to iheaena- 
ro^istrates, vestaSh, and other, penont* of 
dhlMnotion. At present we understand, bsf the 
oao^ ovobcatraf tiiat enclosed part of dib^thea- 
tearJbetvewi the audience and the cocuin, in 
wludh>lhe instrumental perlbrmers air. We, 
holbiifeiV eemtimes transfer the word from the 
flint#, thilQielfes ; as Vfbai 
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we say ^ that theatre fats i 
npbwerAitorOhestra.**. “ f' . ^ 

O&GHIA L£X, instituted by Orehitta ihi 
tribnne in the year of Rome Its intedtlob 

was to limit the number of guests that were to 
be admitted at an entertainment ; mid it also 
enforeSd, that durins supper, which wasfhe 
chief meal among the Konians, the doors of 
every house should be left 'open. 

OUCHIDE/B. In botany, the name of 
the fourth order in Linndus’s Fragments ; and 
of the seventh in his OrdinesNaluralcir; coa« 
tainiug orchis and other genera allied to it. 

ORCHlLLfA, a smair island of theCarib^ 
bean sea, SO miles N. of the coast of Terra 
Firma. Ion. 05. SO £• Lat. is. 0 N. 

ORCHIS, from s^iyo^i, to desire.) 
In anatomy, a testicle. Also a plant whose 
roots resemble the testicles. Sec ORdHis, in 
botany. 

Orchis. FootVstones, In botany, a genns 
of the class ^nandria, order diandria. Nectary 
consisting or a horn-like spur behind the 
flower. Forty-nine species scattered over the 
globe ; of w'hich nine are coormon to our own 
country. They may be thus subdivided : 

A. Helmet of the corol spurred, 

B. Bulbs undivkied. 

C. Bulbs palmate. 

1). Bulbs {asctcled. 

£. Bulbs not yet ascertained. 

The following are those chiefly cultivated : 

1. O. bifolta. Butterfly orchis. 

2. O. murio. Female or meadow orchis. 

3. O. mascttla* Male, or early spotted or- 


Man orchis. 

Broad-leaved or marsh on 

Spotted orchis. 
L^ng-spurred Orchis. 
Purple bird*8-nest, or birdV 


cbis. 

4. O. inilitans. 

5. O. latifolia, 
chis. 

6«' O. maeulata. 

7. O. conopsea. 

b. O. abortiva. 
nest orchis. 

The flrsl is found in the groves of our own 
conniry, with undivided bulb ; lip of the nec- 
tary lanceolate, quite entire ; spur veiy long i 
bteial petals spreading. The second has alro 
undividiro bulbs, and connivent, many-seeded 
petals. i 'I'Vis from the roots of this species that 
fhesaldpdf the sho|)8 is manufactured. The 
fourth: is nsoally caHira satynon . Its foot has a 
place in the Betinburf^ Pbarmacopoeie, on aO- 
couniof its slimy juine. 

All ihe species are IhaMy 

fiower| appeu’ in May, .abd JTi^ ; Itt' 
Jnncprinetp^ly* The biuferbEk mode 
ering is in apikes; niapy' floweni 
sfdke} and-eaieaflowtrdifm^ 

HI two series, avrfafleetory: Tm 
removing them is in the summer 
have done flowering, when 
stsdks decoy : plant tbeda three ' 

and let them remain undiaf oirbdd 
for the less they are removed the dtliM' 
thiw flower. . ' * 

Orchitis, 

Inflammatio testis. Hertiia 
infleiiisuitioD of the testicle. 
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town m &eotia, ftiicioailj* .cnkHcd Miftymi 
ftndy Tfoiiijhftt eireiitustaiio«» tiie iniia^tsrntB 
often called '2if itijana of OicKomeflos, 
jChm waaftt OrohomeMB o ceSbhrated temi^ 
saoed to .tlve Gcaces^S. A town of Arcadia^ 
fttlke. north'of Manttoeft.-a^X A son of Minyaa),' 
l^ihg of;B<BOtift^ who gave the name of Orehov 
nicnians to his sutmpets. 

OKCHOTOMY* («px,9?0jAi«tfroni ^ 
tude» and. to coU) 'Casiraitoiu The 
oj^ation of efttracling’ft testiele. 

OKGUS» one of the names of the god of 
helU the same as Pluto* though cott founded 
hysotne wiib Charon. The word Orcos is 
generally used to signify the infernal regions, 

ORD. $. An edge. Ord, in EoglKsli* stgni* 
fies legmning^. 

To OHUAlN. V. a. (nrdmo, IjQtin.) t . To 
appoint; to decree {Dryd^n), S. To establish; 
to settle; to institute i^ihakspmrey 3. To 
set in an oilicc {Etlher), 4. To invest with 
ministerial funcliou, or sacerdotal jpower (S/i/* 
lingfieet). 

ORO AlNEll. s. (from erdain,) He who 
ordains. 

ORDEAL, iordaiiutu.) A form of trial* that 
is, of discovering innocence or guilt; practised, 
in England, in the lime of Edward the Con- 
feasor ; and since, as low as ktyg John and 
lung Henry III. ^ 

I'tie word, in the original Saxon, signihes a 
great jnd^nicnt, formed of or, great, and deal, 
or <Ule, jmtlgment, 

It was called purgatio mlgarii, or judicium 
Dei, in opposition to helium or combat, the 
other form of purgation : and also to the ca* 
nonical purgation* which was by the oath of 
thejjariy. 

The oideal was of various kinds, viz. that 
of fire, that of red*hot iron, that of cold wa- 
ter* that of judtcjal pottage, tiiat of hallowed 
cheese* that of boiling water* that of a green 
cross, and that of dice laid on relics, covered 
with a woollen cloth. There were particular 
masses for each s|)ccies of ordeal. . 

,The more |>opiilar kinds of prdeal were thoM 
of red-hot iron, and water : the first for 
men and people of fashion ; the second 
peasants. • 

JFire-ordeal was performed eidkev by taidng 
^and* unhutl* a pleiito os red-hot 
iitnujof one, two, or thwfKmdft or 
else, by walkictg batefoot. and* blitidfo^ over 
nine plongh^sJiase** laid lengthwise* at 

tiditqtiel.^^i^^ the ptr^4noa}wd 

w«s a#«i%ed idtiocentt 
t. — ^rwUe, aswIiboottJoHu*- 
i>* bo was dk^tn condemned 



^ in out histories* that 
- . v . -o.T.r - " ef .^Edward the Confessor* 

fgmiliartty with 
bishop, of Winches demanM the 

ofdtmror lred4)ot iron ; and passed barc-footed 
and. hpod-winhed over nine red-hot plcwgh- 
Caching any of them. 
Wattr-ordeal was pcuoroEied either by 
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fihiigtng the bare arm upto the olbow itthoAs 
HSg Wftter* and escaping unlitAt ; or ea«rfft|| 
the person susnwtcd into a rivet' or pond xlt 
cold wator* and if he floated tlierein, witheWif 
any aciton of swiaiiiiing* it was deemed an 
e%'idenee of his guilt* but if he sunk he was 
ftCQuiited* 

it ts easy to trace out the trarluioiial relics of , 
this w'ater-ordeal* in the ignorant barbarity 
still practised in many countries* to discover 
whehes, by casting ilieni into a pool of water* 
and drowning them to prove their innbeence. 
This ptirgatfOR by ordeal seems to have been 
very ancient, ond'vci^' onlvefsal* in the times 
of superatitious barbarity. Jt was known to 
the ancient Greeks, vide Amigone of hopho* 
oles* V. £70. And Grotius Oim. on Numb, v.' 
17 . gives many instances of water^ideal* iu 
Bitliynia* Sardi nia, aud other places. 

It wa& very .'inciently known tu < Persia* and 
perhaps originated from their supcrsctcious 
neratiuu for fire. Reconls of trial ^ oidcftl 
remain above 500 years before the Christian 
mra. It is still in practice* where satisfoctory 
evidence cannot be obtained* among tb« Gcfi» 
toos, in Hiuduataii* and of very high antiquity. 
It b mentioned several times in the code of 
Gentoo laws* as a common mode of proof The 
inodes of this ordeal are various in India* ae- 
cordii^ to the choice of the ]>arty* or nature «f 
the oflence ; but the infalUbiltty of the resuk 
is to this day. as implicitly believed, as it could 
have been in the darkest ages of antiqisi^. See 
chap. lit. of the Code ot Gentoo Laws* by 
HaThed. 

The most respectable authors* ancient and 
modern* attribute the invention of water-wdeal* 
in the Christian church* to pope Eugenius ll« 
though i^Brnn, a priest of the Oiuto^, main- 
tains* that it was more aneieiit.— However 
thia ho, the custom w'as condemned and abro^ 
gated, by the authority of Lewis theMeck^ 
about the year 8£9. It was alWrwaids revived 
and practised in the iOth* t^Ith* aOd 
centimes. 

The fifst aecotint we teiere of^DImtia^ 
hooei^* lltbal 

wbomid in the fourth century. .Thkqi^ies , 
as the stoiy.is related* before ropfioifioliod<^^ 
the eptMpal order* .had-maTrled a wife*' ww 
kiyed him tenderly* and who* unwUlhsg' 10 
4wil him after his advancement* continued 10 
sWp in the same chamber whh him. Tbt 
sanctity of Simplicius suflered, at least in the 
voice of fitme, by the constancy of fiis wife^ 
affection ; and it was rumoured about* that 
the .holy man* though a bisluip* perrisced* in 
oppositioti to the eccicsiasttcal canons* to taste 
the sweets of matrinioiiy : upon which* hts 
wife* in the presence of a gmat concourse of 
people* took up a oonsidearble quantity of 
burning eoals* which she held in her dothesj^ 
and applied to her breasts* without the least 
hurt to her person or her garments, as the 
legend says, and her examine being followed 
by her husband* with the tike success* the 
mitltitudc admired tlie:inincle^an<) ptoclaiicted ' 
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the iottocence of the loviog mW, A sinvilar 
Uioh wes played by Sr. Bcice in. the fifth een- 
£ccl. Hist. eol.*ii. p. IfiQ.' f. 
Enp; cd* ^ 

The practice of ordeal obuiined verygehe- 
lally^ in uif^re modern times; and even iu Eng* 
laiici, so late as king John's time, we find 
grants to the .bishops and clergy to use the 
judicium Jhrri,. et ignis. And both in 
E^land and Sweden, tiie cicvgy per^ided at 
this trial, and it was only (lerfonucd in the 
churches or.tn other consecrated ground. 
.Hawevor.the^raaon law declared, very early, 
against trial by ordeal, a$ being the fabric of 
41^ devil. Upon this authority, itioiigh the 
canons themselves were of no validity iu Eng- 
land, it* was thought proper (as had been done 
tn Denmark, above a ceiilury before) to disuse 
anci abolish this trial entirely in our courts of 
justice, by an act of parliament, in 3 Hen. III. 
according to sir Edward Coke, or rather by an 
order of the king in council. Blackst. Com. 
Tol. iv. p. 338, &c. 

■ It will still perhaps be a poslulatum with 
some of our readers hpw the effects of these 
trials were evaded, and how it was possible to 
appear to do, what we know could not be 
really done, without material injury to the 
persons concerned : and here we find tlte sub. 
ject so well handled by the learned historian 
whom we have already quoted, as far as con- 
cerns the ordeals in ancient Britain, which mu- 
iaiis mutandis will answer for others, (hat we 
fball finish the article, which has already 
extended we fear to too great a length, in hts 
words: *Mf we suppose that few or none 
escaped conviction who exposed tiiemselves to 
those fiery trials, we shall be very much mis* 
taken. For the histories of those times con- 
toin innumerable examples of |)ersons plung- 
ing their nakol arms into boiling water, hand- 
ling redrhot balls of iron, and walking upon 
burning ploughshares, without roceiviiig the 
least injuiy. . Many learned men have been 
,^uch puzzled to account for this, anddisposed 
to iblnK that Provltoce. graciously, interposed, 
injtanixatmious maunet, &r .thas;J^t^rvadpn 
ofl^ured innocence. < if wc exatninq drtsxy 

„ptnp^t!ance of those fiery ordeals u^ith due 
atpittion, we shall see sufficient reason to sus- 
pect that tfkc whole was a gross imposition on 
the credulity of mankind. The accused .per- 
son was committed wholly to the priest who 
was to perform the ceremonv three days befoic 
the .trial, in which be had time enough to 
bargain with him for his deliverance, and give 
him instructions how to act his part, On the, 
day of trial, no ]>erson uras |>ermilted to enter 
llie church but the priest and the accused till 
after the iron was heated, when twelve friemls 
of the accuser, and twelve of the accused, and 
fib more were admitted, and ranged aiding the 
vi^ll on each side of the church, at a^respcctfnl 
. dUtaoce. After the iron was taken ont of the 
fttt, several prayers were said ; accused 
dis^k'8 cup of Wy water and sprinkled bis 
hand, with it^ which mi{Jit take a considerable 
tifn<^,if4hc priest was indulgent.. The sjxice 
of nine (eet was'measured by tlie accused liim- 
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seir with his own feet, and he iwoidd j>rohejbly 
give butacamy measure. He was obljgfid ofily 
to touch one of the m^rks with 
right foot, and allowtd to sttgteh the, j^ei- ibot 
as'far towards the other mark aa heefium, koAbat 
the conveyance was almost triSfituUneous. is 

hand was not immediately vganiined, ?9ut 
wrapped up in a cloth prepared for that pur- 
pose three days. May\\e not ilien. from all 
these precautions, suspect that ihc^ie priests 
were in possession of some secret that secured 
the hand from the iin))rP6bions of such a mo- 
mentary touch of hot iron, or removed ail ap- 
pearances of these impressions in three dav^$ 
and that they made use of this secret when they 
saw reason? Such readers as are curious in 
matters of this kind may find two ditfereut 
directions for making oiiiiments that vvi)l ha^e 
this ellect, in Du Cange, Glass, t. 3. p. G£;7. 
What greatly strengthens these sui[rtcions is, 
that wc meet with no example of any champion 
of the church who sidVcrcd the least injnty 
from the touch of hot iron in this ordeal ; hiu 
when any one was so fool-hardy as to appeal 
to it, or to that of hot w ater, with a view' to 
deprive the church of any of her possesbiom , 
he ne'ier failed Lo burn his fingers, and lose his 
cause.” 

O'RDEll. 1 . (orrfo, Latin.) I. Method ; re- 
gular dUpos^tiou iUacoH). 2. Kstul>lished 
process (fVatts), 3. Proper state {Leche), 
4. Regularity; settled mode {Daniel). 3. 
Mandate; precept; coinmand {Clarcttdon) . 
6. Rule; regulation {Hooker). 7. Regular 
government '(/)amV/). ,8. A society of dig- 
nified persons distinguished by marks of h<»- 
nour (Racen). 1). A rank, or c\sls% {Kings) » 
10. A religious fraternity {Shakspeare). lU 
(Plural.) Hierarchical stale {Dry den). 12, 
Mcan.s to an end {Taylor). 13, Measures ; 
care (Spenser). 

Order, in architecture, is a system of the 
several members, ornaments, and proportions 
of columns and plaisters ; or a regular arrange- 
ment of the projecting {larts of a building, es- 
pecially the column, so as to form one beauti- 
ful wholes See ARcHtTEPTUitE, 

ORDEfi is also used for a division or class of 
any J^ig; thus the tribe of animals calkd 
birds ts subdivided into six orders. SecOa- 
iriTHotoGY, Zoology* &.c. ' / 

Ori«i;r, in rhetoric, is the placing of each 
word and member pf a . sentence in such a ina’n- 
ificr, ai 4 will .most epmribute tb the foDte, 
Ireauty, or .evidence, of the 
< tn the genius and enstpm of 
With regud to order, we'm*^ ofeetfve 
rql,. that,i\'in English, , thb nearer . 
tbc natural or grammatical prder^.Uls j&tE^Biy 
the best; but in Latin, we arc m'-f^ipw'pi 
use of the best writei» a joint tegro be^s 
always ha^l to the judgment of rae 'ifsir* 'afid 
the perspicuity of the sense, ifi both, Hn** 

Order is also used fbr n class or divHioirof 
the, members of the body of % slate j. wicjh te- 
gard to assemblies, precedency, tei ^9" 
sense, order isakind i^nlignity, which, tjnw w® 
same name, is coiumoh tu sevctai ani 
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ivhidiy of itstlf, doe? not ^ivc them any parti- 
cular authority, hue only rank, and a capacity 
of arriving at nonbiirs’ and employments. To 
abridge this definition,, order may be sard to 
be a dignity attended with an afnitude for nub- 
fic employ^ By which it is distinguished i roin 
office, which is the exercise of a public 
trust. In this seitse, nobility is an order, &c. 
The clericate is also an orderi &c. 

Order is also the titie of certain ancient 
books, containing the divine office, with the 
order and manner of its performance. Roman 
order is tliat wherein are laid down the ccre- 
hionics which obtain in the Romish church. 
Sec Ritual. 

Order, in natural history, is a name given 
to a subdivision of classes in the Linn^ah sys- 
tem. Sec Botany, and Ordo. 

Orders, by way of eminency, or holy 
orders, denote a character peculiar to ecclesias- 
tics, whereby they are set apart for the ministry. 
This the Romanists make tneir sixth sacrament. 

In the reformed churches there arc but three 
orders; viz. bishops, priests, and deacons. In 
the Romish church there arc seven, exclusive of 
the episcopate : all which the council of Trent 
enjoins to be received, and believed, on pain 
of anathema. 

They are distinguished into petty, or secular 
orders ; and major, or sacred orders. 

Orders, or Ordination. No person 
shall be admitted to the holy order of oeacon 
under 23 years of age; nor to the order of 
ricst unless he is 24 complete} and none shall 
e ordained without a title, that is, a nomina- 
tion to some cure or benefice, and he sliall have 
a testimonial of his good behaviour, for three 
ye.irs past, from three clergymen; and the 
bishop shall examine him, and if he sees cause 
may refuse liiin. And before he is ordained, 
he ihall take the oath of allegiance and supre- 
macy lieforc the ordinary, and subscribe the 
thirty-nine aiticlcs. 

Orders (Religious), societies of monastics 
living under the .same superior, in the same 
manner, and wearing the same habit. Re- 
ligious orders may be reduced to five kinds ; 
viz. monks, canons, kniehts, mendicants, and 
tegular clerks. (See Monk, Canon, &c.) 
Father Mahillon proves, that till the ninth 
century almost all the monasteries in Europe 
followed the rule of St, Benedict ; and that the 
distinction of orders did tiot commence till upon 
the reunion of several mohastcries into one 
congregation : that St. Odo, abbot of Cliiny, 
first be^h. this reiinioi;i, bringing several houses 
under Uie dependence of Cldny: that, a little 
afierwards, in the nth century, the Catnaldu- 
Hans arose; then by degrees, the congregation 
of Vailombrosa; the Cistercians, Carthusians, 
Ai]gU6tiheS;'aud at last, in the 13th century 
ithc Mendicants. He adds, that Lupus Scr- 
Vatiis^ abbot of Ferrieres, in the ninth century, 
is the first that seems to distinguish the order 
ofStt Benedict , from, the rest, and to speak' of 
{t as a particular order* 

Order (White), denotes theotrler of regutat 
.eanonsbf St. Augustine, See AuovsTtNE* 

YOU YIIL 
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Order (Black), denoted the order of Bfe- 
NBDICTINBS. these names were first giVeil 
these two orders from the colour of their Iwtbit} 
but are disused since the institution of sbveral 
other orders, who wear the same colours. 

Order (Grey), was the ancient name of 
the Cistercians. 

jf’tf O^R DER. V. a, (from the noun,) 1 . To 
teculate; to adjust; lo luaiidgc; to conduct 
( Psaiins ) . 2. To manage ; to pi oeure ( Sprhser)^ 

3. To rricthodise; lo dispose fitly (( V/ro/2fc,7r). 

4. To direct; to command, ft. To ordain to 
Sacerdotal futiciioii (^^^A//^f/if)* 

To (Froek.o. To give Command; to 
give direction ( MiiU ^ . 

OTIDERF.R. s. (from urder.) One that 
orders, methodises, or regulates (Suckliuv). 

O'RDERLhBS. a. (from order,} Disorderly; 
out of rule (^Shakspearc). 

O^RDKRLINESS s. (from orderly,} Regu^ 
larity ; inethodicalness. 

CRUDER LY. a. (from order,) i* Metho^ 
dical; regular {Hooker). S.^Dbservant of 
method {Chupmany 3. Not tumultuous; welt 
regulated {Clarendon), 4. According with 
established method {Hooker), 

O'rderly. ad, (from order.) MethodicaU 
ly ; according to order ; regularly {Sandy t), 

O'RDINABLE. rt. {ordiuo, Latin.) Such 
as may be appointed {Hammond), 

O'llDlNAL. a. {ordinal, Fr. ordinalif^ 
Latin.) Noting order; as, second, thiitl 
{Holder), 

CARDINAL* s. {ordinal, Fr, ordinal^, [jat.) 
A ritual ; a book containing orders (jdinsw^}^ 

O'RDINANCE. s. {orwtnnanvc, Fr.) 1. 
Law; rule; prescript {Spenser). 2. Observ- 
ance commanded {Taylor). 3, Appointment 
{Shaknpeare) , 4. A cannon. It is now 
lUTally written for d is* tine lion ordnance {Shak,), 

O'RDIN AttI I-.Y. ad. (from ordinary . ) 1 . 

According to established rules; according to 
settled method {IVoodward), 2. Commonly; 
usually {South), 

tFllDINARY. a. {ordinnrius, I*at.) t . Esta- 
blished; methodical; regular {Attarbufy), 
2, Common ; usual (Tillotsan), 3. Mean ; of 
low rank {AddisOny 4* Ugly ; not handsome ; 
as, the it an Ordinary uioman, 

O'rdinary. s, 1. liatablished judge of 
ecclesiastical causes. 2. Settled estabiishmetift 
{Bacon), 3, Actual and constant office 
XiVotton), 4. Regular price'of a meal CSh.), 
b', A place of eating established at a certain 
price {Smft^, 

To O'RDlNATE.'o. a, {ardinalus, t.atin.) 
To appoint {Daniel), 

O'rdinate. a. {ordinatus, Lat.) Regular; 
methodical {Ray.) 

Ordinates, in the geometry of clirve 
lines, arvt right lines drawn parallel to each 
other, and culling the curve in a certain nuin^ 
ber of points. 

The parallel ordinates are usually alt cut by 
some other line, which is called the al)sci;<s, and 
commonly the ordinates are perpendicular to the 
abscissal line. When this line is a diamcicr ot 
the curve, the property oftheordinatcr. ir.then the 

5 
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most remarkable ; for in ihe curves of the firsi 
kiiid>. or the conic sections and circle, the or- 
dintrtjqsare all bisected b][' the diameter, making 
the part on one side of it equal to the part on 
the other sh(e of it; and in the curves of \he 2d 
order, which may be cut in three points by an 
ordinate, then of the three parts of the ordinate, 
lying between Uiese three intersections of the 
curve and the intersection with the diameter, 
the part on one sklc the diameter is equal 
to both the two parts on the other side of it. 
And to for curves of any order, whatever the 
number of intciaections may be, the sum of the 
'parts of any ordinate, on one side of the dia- 
lueter, ia equal to the sum of the parts on the 
other side of it. 

The use of ordinates in a curve, and their 
abscisses, is to define or express the nature of 
n curve, by means of the general relation or 
equation between them ; and the greatest nutii- 
ber of. factors, or the dimensions of the highest 
term, in such equation, is always the same as 
ihe order of ihe line; that equation being a 
quadratic, or its higiiest term of two dinten« 
sious, in the lines of the second order, being the 
circle and conic sections; end a cubic e<)uation, 
nr its highest term containing three dimensions, 
m the lines of the third order; and so on. 
15ee Absciss, Coordinate, and Curves. 

OHDl NATION, s. {ordinaiiot Latin.) I. 
£siablished order or tendency (AVm). 2. The 
act of inventing any man with sacerdotal power 
(S/WingJJeei), 

llie form of ordination in the church of 
England is annexed to the book of Couiinoii 
Prayer^ nnd the authority of it established by 5 
and () £dw. VI. cap. 3. 8 Hliz. cap. 1. by 
art,, thirty-six of the thirty-nine articles, and 
by the eighth canon. 

' The ordtuntion of bishops is more properly 
aalled consecration. 

Ordination has always been esteemed the 
principal prerogative of bi.shops ; an<l they still 
retain the function as a kind of mark ot' spiii* 
tottl sovereignty in their dioceses. 

iu the aociem discipline there was no such 
.thing as a vague and absolute ordutauon; but 
every one was to have ir churcbf Vrheveuf be 
was be ordained clerk,. or priest. In the 
twelAu eeu^tiury they grew more remiss, and 
ordeiiied without any title, or benefice. 

The council of Trent restored the ancient 
discipline, and appoitited, that none should be 
ordained but those who were provided of a be- 
nefice suSicient to subsist them. Tlie shadow 
of which practice still obtains among us. 

The reiorroed hold the call of the peo|de the 
only thing essential to the validity of the mi- 
nistry ; and teach, tliat ordination is only a cere- 
mony which renders the call more august and 
authentic^ 

Accordingly the prote&tant churches of Scot- 
land, Fnnee, Holland, Switaerland, Germany, 
Poland,. Hungary, l^nmark, &c. have no 
ralscopal ordination. Far Luther, Calvin, 
BuW|. Melancthon, Stc. and all the first re- 
iorinera aii4 ^undm of these chuches,r who 
ordained ^lipistera among them, vvere them- 
selves presbyters, and on other. And though 
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in some of these churches there are minUtoia 
called superiuleudaiits, or bishops, yet these 
are only primi i»/er pareSf the first among 
equals; not pretending to any superiority of 
orders. Having themselves no other orders 
than what either presbysters gave Uiem, oc .was 
given them as presbyters, they can convey 
tio other tcLthosc they ordain. On this ground 
the prosicstani dissenters plead, that their or- 
dination, though not episcopal, is the same 
with that of alb the illustrious protesiatU 
churches abroad ; and oi:>ject, that a priest or- 
dained by a |>opish bishop should be receixed 
into the church of England, as a valid nniaisier, 
rightfully ordained; whilst the orders of en- 
oiner, ordained by the most learned, religious 
presbytery, which any foreign country can 
uoast, are pronounced not valid, and he is re- 
quired to submit to be ordained afresh. 

In opposition to episcopal ordination, they 
urge, that Timothy was ordaiued by the laying 
on of the hands of the presbytery, 1. Tim. iv. 
14. that Paul and Barnabas were ordained by 
certain prophets and teachers in the church of 
Antioch, and not by any bishop presiding in 
that city, Acta xiii. I, 3 ; and that it ia'a 
well known fact, that presbyters, in the church 
of Alexandria, ordained even their own bishtq)s 
for more than two hundred years hi the earliest 
ages of Christianity. They farther argue, that 
bishops and presbyters are in scripture the same; 
and not. denominations of distinct orders or 
otfices in the church; icferriug to PhUin. i. I. 
Tit. 1. d, 7. Acts XX. 27 , 28. and I Pec. v. 
1,2. To the same purpose they maintain, 
that the dUixiriority ot bishops to presbyters b 
not pretended to be of divine but of muiian 
institution, not grounded on scripiur«r, but only 
upon the ctistuin or ordinances of this realm, by 
the first reformers and founders of the church of 
England, nor by many of its most learned and 
eminent doctors since. See Stillinaflect's 
Ireiiic. chap. 8. p. 385. in which ihe learned 
author afiirins and shows this to be the senti- 
ment of ( Tanmer, and other chief reformers, 
both in £dw^ VI. and queen Elizabeth's reign, 
of archbishop Whiicift, bishop Bridges, Loe, 
Hooker, SuicliiTe, Hales, Chillingworth, &c. 
Moreover, the book entitled the Institution ol* 
aChristfan.Man, subscribed by the clergy in 
coiivocatiim, and confirmed by parliameni. 
Owns bisliops and presbyters by scripture to be 
the same*. Besides, the prqtcstanc dUscnt^i^ 
allege, that if episcopal ordtaation be 
necessary to consiitute Ou^vaUd miuUier,. it dfiqs 
not seem to be enjoined by the.convttuuion.sif 
the church of Boland: because. ihe powers 
ordination whien the bishops exercise.- ilr this 
kingdom ia derived. entirely apd^qnly. from the 
civil magistrate; and he ai^Httfiiitively pce^ 
scribes how, and to wlio)fM|H&tion iato be 

f iven: that if an ordinalH^oiild coor 
noted in other maiinvl^^d form than that 
prescribed by him, sucj^rdination would 
illegal, and of no autMdfjii l|l^ church. Ac- 
cordingly the Uishopj#!^le^ ordination, of the 
candidate aik.«, * A reiypii called according to 
the w'ill of Jfsua,Chrm, and the due:o»leriiif 
this realm ? The con^itution and law of Eng* 
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Jand to Imuvr noihing of unbteniiptad 
lineal descent, but conbiiiers the. king, veKicd 
,i(by ai.‘t of parliainont or the sufiVuge of the 
'pe<K'>}e) with a fulness of all power eeciesiastical 
Jti tin se realms, as empowering and auihoriaing 
•bisltops to ordain : and this power of orditut- 
tion was once delegated to Cromwell, a luyniaii. 
as vicejrerent to the king. They fiiriher think 
it straii^ie. il*wi the validity of orders and mini- 
strations .''htaiid he derived, as sonic have con- 
tended, frt)ni a succession of popish bishops; 
bishops of a church, which, by the definition 
of the nineteenth article of our church, can be 
no |xirt of the true visible church of Christ, and 
bishop'r, likewise, who consider the protestant 
clergy, although ordaineil by protestant bishn^^s, 
as mere com inon unconsecrated laymen . They 
object also to that subscription, which is the 
term of ordination in the church of Kngland. 

Tlic council of Home in 744, orders, that 
no ordinations shall be held except on the first, 
fourth, seventh, and tenth niontns. With us, 
by can. 31. ordination- days are the four Sun- 
days iiiinicdvncly following the Emlrer-wccks ; 
being the- second Sunday in Lent, Trinity- 
SumTay, and the Sundays following the first 
Wednesday after September the 14th, and 
December the 13th. 

Po|ie Alexander 11. condemns ordination per 
saliuntt as they call it ; i, e« the leaping to a 
atiperior order without passing through the in- 
ferior. 

Ordination is one of the sacraments of the 
church of Home. 

ORDNANCE, is a general term for all 
eorts of great guns, or cannon, mortars, Ikc. 
used in war. See Cannov, and Gun. 

The strength and serviceableiicss of a piece 
of ordnance depends much on the thickness 
of the metal, especially about its chaniber and 
breech, which is called its fortification. 

Of tins there are three degrees, both for can- 
nons ami culverins. Such arc the ordinarily 
fortified, also called legitimate, pieces. I'hose 
whose fortifiration is lessened, are called bas- 
tard pieces. Those doubly fortiEfjd# sec called 
extraordiuaiy pieces. 

Ordnance office, is the standing grand 
magaasine of arms, habiliments, instriiinems, 
and utensils of war, as well ^ sea as land; 
not only of those lodged' in the Tower,, but hi 
all the gaAisonsy castles^ forts, &c. in Great 
Britain: from whence, as oecairion requires, 
hii majesty's armies are siqiplied. The prin- 
1 ^ ditnutm ent for ordnance in England is 
-the.tiDyai arsenal at Woolwich, most conve- 
niently situated on the right bank of tlie 
Thameft, wiih hop quays and every accummo- 
dation for the loading and unloading the ord- 
panceatore-ships. 

The chief officers of ordnance in England arc 
as follows: 

. Hfbuier^gpneredoflhe cfrdmnce is deemed the 
principal officer hi the civil branch of the ord- 
nance f yet he is always chosen from amongst 
hiyt generals in his jpaajesty's service, ^ Dls 
'4rust is very great, as in him is invested the 
jola power of sforing all, the miliury magazines 


In tlie king's dominions vv it (i ' proper muni- 
tions of war, and lik^^wise to supply the'ioyaf 
navy with what they tjjay need in Ws dFpfffl- 
meiit, the parliament ;:rafung money in itlo 
most liberal inauner for ihio pi.,ipn«c. He is- 
colottel in chief of the loyal rcv;hhOiii of arrH- 
lery, at present consistiiifrid len batialions j and 
he is mvc'bicd with a pccidmr jiir>.sdieiion over 
.oH bii majesty’s engineers einployeri in tlie 
several foriificaiinns m . hi.s inajbsty's dorfiK 
nions ; and to him they are all acccimtable 
(or their proceedings, and from him theyriTcit'e 
titeir particular orders and iiibirnotions, Ac- 
cording to the directions and ^nsmands giveti 
by his majesty in cooncil. As master-general 
of the ordnance, lie has the af*poiotmei)t of 
almost all the infcMor officers and' sen ants. 
He has a secretary and au iinder-secrctary. 
There are likewise a secretary to the board of 
ordnance, and a counsel to the boards 

lAeutenant-geneTal fif the ordnance receive 
all orders and warrants signed by the muster 
general, and from tlie other prinapal officers, 
and sees them duly rxecuicd, issues orders as 
the occasions of the state require, and gives 
directions for discharging the ariillery whfe’n 
required at coronations, birth-days, signal vic« 
lories, and other solemn occasions, it is also 
his pecuUnr office to sec the train of anlltery 
and ail i« equipage fitted* for motion, wh^ti 
ordered to be drawn into the field, or sent upon 
any particular service, Aalientenant-general of 
the ordnance, he is colonel eri second oft he royal 
regiment of artilleiy, and has a secretary and 
several inferior officers and clerks under Kim, 

Survcyar^gcneral of the ordnance inspects the 
stores arid provisions of war in th^ custody pf 
the sLorekce|ier, and sees that they are ranged 
and placed in such order as is most proper ffir 
their preservation. He allows all bills pf debit 
and keeps a check upon all laboua*rs and arti- 
ficers work; secs that the stores received 1m 
good and serviceable, duly proved and marked, 
as they ought to be, with the king's mark, 
taking to his assistance the rest of tnp officers 
and proof-inaaters. In order to assist 1$im in 
thebnstness of bio he has unjer him 
the proof master of England, and clprks, and 
other inferior officers. 

Clerk of ihe ordnance ^ an officer whose Ainc« 
lion is to record all orders and instructions given 
ffir the govcruuwnt of the office ; all patents 
and grants; the names of all officers, clerks; 
artificers, gunners, labourers, Ikc. who enjoy 
those grants, or any other fee for the same ; 
draw 2l estimates- for provisions and supplies 
to be made, and all letters, instructions, com- 
missions, deputations, and contracts ffir his 
iDuesiy's service; to make all bIHs of imprest 
and debentures, for the payment and satisfac- 
tion of work done and provisions received in 
the said office ; and all quarter books for the 
salaries auc( allowances of all officers, clerks, 
&c. belonging to the office; and to k^ep jour- 
nals and ledgers of the rt^ceipts and returns of 
his majesty’s stores, to serve as a check bet 
tween tlie two accountants of the office, the 
ope for fnpncy, and. the other for stores. Ir 
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tiis office he has a number of clerks, untlef^ 
clerks, and leger-keepcrs, wlio have all fixed 
salaries. 

Siorekeeper of the ordnance takes into his 
custody alt his majesty’s ordmincc, muniiioiis 
and stores belonging thereto, and indents and 
puts them in legal security after they have 
been surveyed by the surveyor- general, any 
part of which he must not deliver without a 
warrant signed by the proper officers; nor 
must he receive back any stores formerly issued 
till they have been reviewed by the sim-cyor, 
and registered by the clerk of the ordnance in 
the book of remains ; and he must take care 
tliat whatever is under his custody be kept safe, 
and in such readiness as to be fit for service 
upon the most |)crcniptory demand. In his 
office he has several clerks at fixed salaries for 
the dispatch of business. 

CA-rit of the deliveries of the ordnance draws 
all orders for delivery of any stores, and sees 
them duly executed ; charges by indenture the 
particular receiver of the stores delivered ; and, 
in order to discharge the storckcejMer, registers 
the copies of all warrants for the deliveries, as 
well as the proportions delivered. He has se- 
veral clerks 111 his office at fixed salaries for the 
disjmtch of business. 

Treasurer and paymaster of the ordnance re- 
ceives and pays all monies, both salaries and 
debentures in and belonging to this office. In 
his office also are several clerks, ordinary and 
extraordinary, for the dispatch of business. 

03 ^^ 3 ordnance. Bcsules the principal 
officers already mentioned, there boloitgs to 
this office proof- masters, clerk of the works, a 
purveyor for the land, and a purveyor for the 
sea; an architect, an astronomical observer, 
and other officers. The other pan of this of- 
fice, which is termed the military branch of 
the ordnance, is a chief engineer, who has 
under him two directors, four sub-dijector?, 
with an unlimited number of engineers in or- 
dinary, engineers extraordinary, sub- engineers, 
and practitioner engineers. 

Ordnance hills, commonly called ordnance 
debentures, are bills issued by the board of ord- 
nance on the treasurer of that office for the 
payment of stores, 8 cc. These are not payable 
at any certain time, and do not bear any in- 
terest, so that the discount upon them is uflen 
very high ; but they are seldom much above 
two years in arrear. 

OllDO. In i atiiral history, an order. A 
subdivision of a class ; or the second branch in 
a system. This subdivision is usually arbitrary; 

' and is adopted principally, that too many j^- 
nera may not occur at once to be distingnisned. 
In Li uncus's botanical system the orders of 
the first thirteen classes are taken from the 
number of pistils in the flower. In the four- 
teenth and fifteenth from the pericarp. )n 
the sixteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth, twen- 
tieth, twenty-first, and twenty-second, from 
‘ the number. See. of stamens. In the nine- 
teenth froin the disposition and character of 
the'florets. 

OllDONNANCJS# in architecture, is the 
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composition of a buildhig, and the disposidon 
of it» parts, both with regaitl to the whole anil 
to one another ; or, as Mr. Evelyn expresses it, 
determining the meosufre of what is assigned to 
the several apartments. Thus, ordonnance is 
the judicious contrivance of the plan or mould ^ 
as when the court, hall, lodgings, &c. are neu 
ther too large nor too small, but the court af- 
fords convenient light to the apartments about 
it; the hall is of Tit capacity to receive com- 
pany ; and the bed-chamber, Ac. of a proper 
size. When these divisions are either too 
great or too small, with respect to the whole, 
as where there is a large conn to a little house, 
or a small hall to a magnificent palace, the 
fault is in the ordonnance. See Architec- 
ture. 

Ordonnance, in painting, is used foi 
the disposition of the parts of a picture, either 
with regard to the whole piece, or to the seve- 
ral parts, as the groups, masses, contrasts, &c. 

P A 1 ItT'T t Itf ^ 

ORDURE. (ordure, French.) Dung, 
fiUh. (Shakspeare), 

ORItADES, nymphs of the mountains, 
daughters of Fhoroneus and Hecate. Some 
call them Orcstiades, and give them Jupiter 
for father. They generally attended upon 
Diann. and accompanied her in hunting. 

ORKLLaNA (Francis), a Spaniard, with 
Pizarro in the conque.st of Peru. He deserted 
his companions, and penetrating into the couii* 
try, was the first European Who saw the Ama- 
zon, the best part of whose course he ob- 
served, till he reached the Spanish settlements 
of (Jubagna, from which lie departed foi 
Europe. In the relation of what he had seen, 
he united the marvellous and the true, and by 
reporting that he had passed through a country 
peopled oy Amazons, he gave that name to the 
great river which he bad discovered. He 
peri^hed in endeavouring again to discover the 
moiilh of it,al)oiit 1550. 

OUEOSELINUiVl. (oreoselinum, 0 f(o;ex<vcv, 
from Qcof, a mountain, and ceXivov, parsley, so 
mmccl became it grows wild u|X)n mountains). 
Black mountain parsley. The root and seed 
of this plant, athaminta oreoselinum ; foliolis 
divaricatis of Linn^us, as well as the whole 
herb, were formerly us^ medicinally. Though 
foiinerly in so high estimation as to obtain the 
epithet of polychrsta, this plant is seldom mtd 
in the practice of the ptesCnt day. Au exti^t 
and tincture prepatetl from’ the root wereMd 
to be attendant, aperient, deo^trnent, 
lithontriptic. The bif obtained by distillmlon 
from the seed' was c^teemCd fo'allay the'tOotfa* 
ach ; and theVhoTcSvks "recominenM aa an 
antiscorbutic and corroborant. 

ORES, in mineralogy, mineral bodies com- 
posed either entirely of metals, or of which metals 
constitute the most considerable and iihpoVfiiiit 
part.- It is from the minerals belonging Co this 
class that all tnetaljs are extmctrd. 

When metals are exposed to the action of heat 
and air must of them lose their lustre, and ‘ are 
gradually converted into earthy-like p^dem of 
differeut coloun and propertias, according to Ibe 
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MtUl mA th« diffisrent of heat employed* 

Several of them even take fire when exposed to a 
strong heatj and after combustion the residuum 
ii found to be the very same earthy-like sub* 
^nce. 

The metals that have been hitherto assayed 
upon any considerable scale (for we omit the con- 
sideration of the alkaline metals and those of 
which the earths are supposed to be oxyds) 
amount to twenty-eight; whence metallic ores 
may be divided into twenty-three orders. 

Metals exist in the ores in one or the other of 
the four following states. 1. In a metallic state, 
and either solitary or combined with each other ; 
in the last case forming alloys. Combined with 
sulphur, forming sulphurets. 3. Combined with 
oxygen, forming oxyds. 4. Combined with acids, 
iforining carbonats, pliosphats, &.C. which gene- 
rally pass under the name of metallic salU. 

Each order therefore may be divided into the 
four following genera : 

Alloys Oxyds 

Sulphurets Salts. 

It must be observed, however, that every metal 
has not hitherto been found in all these four states, 
and some of them are hardly susceptible of them 
all. Several of the orders, thon'fore, want one or 
more genera, as will be seen from Dr. Thomson's 
valuable tabic; wh|cti, however, extends to not 
more than twenty-five, three of the twenty-eight 
having hitherto only been found in the ores of 
platinum. The table runs as follows : 

Order I.— GoW* 

1. Alloys. 

Order i\*-^IHatimm. 

1. Alloys. 

Order (U. — Iridium. 

1. Alloys. 

Order IV — Silverm 

1. Alloys. 

2. Sulphurets. 

3. Salts. 

Order V.^Mercutif* 

1. Alloys. 

S* Sulphuretf.,, , 

3. Salts. . 

Order VI.— Coppef. 

1. Alloys. 

8. Sulphurets. 

3. Oxyds. 

' ' ■ 4. Salts. 

» ... Order 

1. AUoys. 

8. Sulphurets. 

3* Oxyds. 

4. Salts, 

.Order VIlL—NicW. 

1. Alloys. 

8* Oxyds. 

Order IX^TIr. 

1. Sulphurets. 

8. Oxyds. 

Order XjmmLttd. 

Sulpimrets. 


8. Oxyds* 

3. Salts. 

Order XI.— >Ziw. 

1. Sulphurets. 

8. Oxyds. 

3. Salts. 

Order « 

1. Alloys. 

8. Sulphurets. 

3. Oxyds. 

Order XU I . — Jniimcnjfm 
1 Alloys. 

8. Sulphurets. 

3. Oxyds. 

4. Salts. 

Older XIV.— TrMi/mm. 

1. Alloys. 

Order XV.— itfrsme. 

1 . Alloys. ^ 

2. Sulphurets. 

3. Oxyds. 

4. Salts. 

Order XVI.— 

1. Alloys. 

8. Oxyds. 

3. Salts. 

Ortlcr XVII.— ilfanganese. 

1. Oxyds. 

8. Salts. 

Older XVllI.— CAro;nfifm. 

1. Alloys. 

8. Oxyds. 

3. Salts. 

Order XIX.— Granium. 

1. Oxyds. 

Older XX.— 

1. Sulphurets. 

Order XXI. — Tungiten. 

1. Salts, 

Older XXII.— Iifamtmt. 

I. Oxyds. 

Order XXIII.— Cb/am^tim* 

1. Oxyds. 

Older XXIV.— TonmAMi* 

1. Oxyds. 

Onler XXV.— CeWinx. 

1. Oxyds. 

In the analysis of ores it is impossible to lay 
dowm any general rule, so numerous are the ores 
themselves, and so diveivified the means necessary 
to be pursued in the diflereot analytic processe.i. 
We shall however offer a few romarks upon the 
ores of most cousequence; and for other general 
observatipiis upon the same subject, which may 
be usefully connected with the present, we refer 
our readers to the article Miviralogy. 

The OSes of metals may be analyzed iu two 
inodes, in the humid, and the dry way. The first 
je ^ected with the aid of acids, and of other 
liquid agents, and may often be accomplished by 
very simple means, and without the aid of a bulky 



«ad eirpensire apparaidt. tf tolphur he present 
it iwpades aotion af acids, and should be se- 
parated by roasting ^he ote oii a tnuillf^j or by 
projecting it iniMed with twice its weight uf nitre 
Into a red-hut crucible', washing ofFthe alkali ai^r- 
tvards with lutt water. No solvent will act upon 
all the ii)etaU* Thus nitric acid does not act on 
gold and platina* and the nitro-rnuiiatie acid, 
which dissolves these metals, has no solvent action 
■on silver. Hence the necessity of 'viiryiiig the 
solvent Hccoitling to the nature ul' the err* under 
examination^ We shall give a tiw instances by 
Which the reader will uu-Jerstaud the theory, and 
may be enabteil to verily the f.o'ts by practice. 

For ores of gold ami pluiu 2 it, the iiitro-niuriatic 
acid is the most proper solvent. A given weight 
■nf the ore may he digested with this acid as long 
.as it extracts any thing. The solution is to be eva- 
porated lo drync'.'s, in order to expel the excess of 
acid, rind dissolved in w'Htcr. The addition of a 
solution of till and muriatic aci<l will show the 
presence of gold by a purple precipitate; and pla- 
tina will Lc indiesued by a precipitate, on adding a 
solution of muriate of ammonia. When gold and 
phtina are both cnntaimd in the saitic solution, 
they may be ^parated from each other by the last, 
mentioned sidutioh. winch thro as djwn tho pla- 
■tina, but not the gold. In this way platina may be 
detacherl also from other metals. 

For extracting silver from its ores, the nitric acid 
is the most proper solvent. Xbe silver mdy oe pre- 
cipitated from liUriu acid by nuirtatc of scAia. 
Every hahdred pnrts of the pf-^c'citate k. nutns 
&event>-uvc ui silv .r. dut, as^ lead may be present 
in the aolubon, and this is also precipitated 
by mutiate ot soda, it may be proper to iniinersc 
In the solution a polished plate of copiier. .This 
Will precipitate the silver, if present, in a metallic 
form. The muriate of silier is also soluble in li- 
s)uid amme-nia, which that of fegd is not. 

(Jopptr ortts may b-; analyzed by b>ji)ing them 
with five t^es their weighiC, of concentrated sul- 
phuric acid. 'till a dry rhass Is obtained, from which 
water Will extract the sulphate of copper. This 
salt is to be decompesed 'ly a polished plate of iron, 
immersed in a dilute ::oiucion of it. The copper 
ivill he preclpiMted in a motallic state, and may 
be scraped oi'and weighed. If silver he suspected 
with c-ipper, nitrous aeid must bd employed as tlie 
^aotosnt; and a plate of polished copper wiU detect 
-the.stt?ar. ; ■ . . ^ 

, • ertt may be dissolved in dilute muriatic 
nicta.l be ipo highly qxydiaed to be 
dissolved by* this acid, they must be, previously 
mixed with one -eighth of their weight of powdered 
^'harcoal, andjyslcined in a emciUe for an hour. 
The ir<^n is tlios reudered soluble. The solutton 
mu it then be diluttd with ten or twelve times its 
'quantity of water, previously.well boiled, to expel 
tbc air. and must be preserved in a well-'^tcpped 
^ass bottle for «i* or eight days. The phosphate 
of iron will within that time be precipitated, if any 
Hbe present, and the diquok must be decanted off. 
'The solution may contain the oxyds of iron, man- 
^nege, and ciac. It may l)e jWeeipitated by cat- 
^boiiate of soda, which will separate them all. The 
oxyd of ainc will be taken' up by a solution of 
piilirc ammonia ; distilled vinegar will take up the 
"titaos^nese, and will leave the oxyd of iron. From 
the Vtight of this, after ignition, during a ouaner 
«of aft-'houf, twenty-eight per cent, maybe dedpeted. 

It 100 grains, in a sHver vessef» whh 

,a solu^tr of 600 grklhs of pure potash* Evaporate 


to dryness, and then ignite moijerately ^rhllf 
hour. Add boiling watei, and if any portion re- 
main undissolved let it undergo a similar treat* 
ment. Saturate the aik'uline solution with muria- 
tic acid, which will tbiow down an oxyd of tiil* 
Let this be rcdi«solved by uii excess of muriatij^ 
acid: ag^in precipitated by caibonate of s<ida; and 
being dried and weighed, let it. alter lixiviation, be 
once piore dissolved in muriatic acid. The insolu- 
ble part coniiists uf i^iUx. Into the colourless solo- 
ti(in, diluted with two or three pans of water, put 
a stick of zinc, round which the reduced tin wi}l 
collect. Scriq)e off the dcpcbit, Wash, dry, and tu§e 
it under a cover I'f tallow in a capsuiv placed on 
charcoal. A button of .pure metallu un will re- 
main at the bottom, the viMght ot which, dtthici- 
ed from that of the ore, indicates the proportion of 
oxygen. The presence of tin in an ore is indicated 
by a purple precipitate, on mixing its solution ih 
mujiaiic acid vv'ihor-e of gold in nitra-muriatic acid. 

Lrati ores may be anulyzed by solution in nitric 
acid, diluted with au equal weif^ht of water. Vhc 
Sulphur, if any, will rcinuin ui.dissolved i.t-t the 
solution be precipiuted bv ciibi nate ut .> if 
any Sliver be pri'^cnt. it A'ill be taken up y pure 
liquid unimoma. W tsh off the cxccbs ct .unmonia 
by distnh*.! water; and adi concertiatcd sulphuric 
acid, applying heat, so that the munaiic acid may 
be wholly cxpei'eil. 

A/ereutt/ may bt^ (k tccted in ores that are sup- 
posed CO contain it, ' , dl.hllation in an caithcn 
retort with half then weight ot iron filings or lime. 
The mercury, if a..y ^ic piesent, will rise and be 
condensed in I'.ie ncciver. 

Ores nj'xific in.iy be rligrsted with the nitric acid« 
and the pait that is diiisolvi-d boilM to uiyiirss, 
again dissolved in the 'acid, and again evaporated* 
By /his me ns the iron, if any be present, will be 
tendered ium>!u1i|u in ddutCMiitric acid, which will 
take up rile oxyd of r.uic. To this soluiion add 
pure liquid ammonia, in exce-ts. winch will sepa- 
rate thv lead and iron, if any should have been dis- 
solved ; and the excess of alkafi will retain the 
oxyd of zi'.ic. Tliis may be separated by the ad- 
dition of an acid. 

Anlimonial orer.— Di^olve a given weight in three 
or four parts of muriatic, and one of nitric acid. 
This will take up the antimony, and leave the sul- 
phur, if any. On dilution with water the oxyd 
of antimony is precipitated, and the iron and 
mercury remain dissolved. Lead may be detected 
hy iqlphuric acid. 

Ottt^' oobafl may be dissolved in nitro-muriatic 
add* Thpci 'add carbonate of potash,, which, at 
firsts separates iron and arsenic* Filter, and add a 
fnrtbei: quantity of the carbonate, when a greyish- 
led jMEkipttatewIll tali down, which is oxyd of co« 
bait. The iron and arstlnte nH^y be separated by 
heat, which vohitili2es the arsenic. Cobalt U also 
ascertained, if the solution of an ore in niurlaUe 
acid give a sympathetic ink. BecKlaproth’s Essays* 

To analyze ores in the dry -way, a method wbteh' 
affords the most satisfactory evidence of their com* 
position, and should always pretfede the working 
of large and extensive strata, a more complicated 
apparatus is required. An assaying furnace, with 
mulHes, crucibles, &c. are absdutely necessaryl 

The reduction of an ore requires Frequratly pre- 
vious roasting, to expel the sulphur and other vo- 
latile ingredients ; or this may be effected by mJx- 
ifig the powdcrwl orb with nitre^jand projecting the 
mixture into a CniciMe. The sulphate of potash, 
thus formed, may be washed bif| and the miyd 
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tetust l>e reserved for subsequent experiments. As 
nishy of the' metaU retain their oxygen so forcibly 
that the application of heat is incapable of expel* 
ling it) the addition of in datnruabie matter becomes 
expedient. And, to enable the rctluced pirtich'S of 
'Inetal to agglutinate and form ac* llectcd mass, in- 
stead of sc itti t«h 1 grains, which w.'oU otherwise 
happen, soine fusible ingredient mast be added, 
thiough winch, when in fusion, the retluced me- 
tal m-'Y descend, and be collected at the bottom of 
the crucible. Subiitauses that answer htitli these 
purposes are called fluxes. The alkaline and 
earthy part of fluxes s.:rve also another end ; via. 
that of coful lining with any acid which may be at- 
tdclied to a metal, and which would prevent its 
reduction, if not separated. The ores of different 
mttals, and different ores of the same metal, re- 
quire difFcr<‘nt fluxes. (Sec Flox.) The ore, after 
being roasied, if neces:>ary, is to be well mixed 
with three or four times its weight of the rtu.x, and 
put into a crucible, with a little powdned charcoal 
over the surface. A cover must be luted on, and 
the crucible expo-^ed to the nece>$ary hear in a 
wiod-turnace. Ores of iron, as being difficultly 
reduced, require a very intense fire. Those ot sil- 
ver and lead are metalli/cd by a lower heat. The 
incial is found at the bottom of the crucible, in 
the lorm of a round button. The volatiie iiictaU, 
a'l miTCury, zinc, Arsenic, iclluiiuin, and wsmiuin, 
it IS obvious, ought not to b« trcateil in the abeve 
manner, and require to be dUtillcd with inflamma- 
bic matters in :m cartiien retort. See Kirwan's 
Mineralogy. 

OttKMM'i, a people of ICpirus. They 
received ilieir ii.imes from Orestes, who fled to 
i^pir IIS w Of ri cured of Ins insniiity . (Lucan,) 

OKliSTL^S, a son of Againeiiinoii and (Jly- 
iciiincsiiM. When his father was murdered by 
(ylytenuicsira and /Egi'^lhus he was .saved by 
hii sUter lilccira, called Laodicca by Homer, 
and was privately conveyed to the house of 
Siropltius, king of Phocis. He was tenderly 
treated by Strophius, who carefully educated 
hiiii with hix son Pyludes. From their fainili- 
arity between the two young princes soon arose 
the most inviolable friendship. When Orestes 
arrived to years of manhood he visited JVly- 
cenoe, and avenged his father's death by assassi- 
nating his niothef ('lytemnebtra and her adul- 
terer iEgisthus. The manner in which he 
commiued this murder is variously reported, 
but the iieople immediately after acknowlet^cd 
him as king. In consequence of the parriCtde, 
Orestes is reprcscnterl as.lormenied by the Fu- 
ries, and exiles hinu^lf to Argus, where he is 
still pursued by the avengcAil goddesses. ApoUo 
' httnself purifles him, and be is at^quitteil by 
the unimiinous opiuiun of the Arcopagites. 
Enripedes says, that Orestes, after the murder 
of hts mother j consnlted theorade of Apollo 
Delphi, xfhere he was informed that no- 
thing could deliver him from the persecutions 
of the Furies If he did not bring inui Greece 
Diaiia's . statUe, which was in the Taurica 
Chersonesus, and which, as it Vs reported, had 
fallen from heaven. This was an ardqous en- 
terprise. The king of the Ghersonestis always 
sacrifleed all such as entered the borders of his 
eountiy. Orestes and his friend were both 
icarrka before Tiioas, the king of the place. 
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and doomed to bs sacrificed Ipliigenia, then 
priestess of Diana, was to immolate these 
strangers. Tlie intelligence that they wota 
Grecians delayed the prcparaiion.s, and Iphi- 
geiiia was anxious to learn something about 
her country which had given her binh. (See 
I ru I E N I A . ) She ufl'ered to spa're the life of 
one of them, provided he would -ronvey letters 
to Greece from her hand. 'Tius was a dithcult 
trials never was fiiendship more truly dis- 
played, but at last Pylades gave way to the 
pressing entreaties of Ins friend, and coiisciiicii 
to carry the letter'^ of Jpliigr^nia to (irecce- 
These were addressed to Orestes himself, and, 
therefore, these cireinnstaiices soon le<l to a 
discovery of the conueciioiis of the priesic&s 
with Orestes. Iphigenia, convinced that he 
was her brother Ore«tcs, rcMokcd, with the 
two friends, to fly from Chersonesns, and to 
carry away the statue of Diana* Their flight 
was discovered, and Thoas prepared to pursue 
them, out Minerva interfered, and told him, 
that all had been done l>v the will and appro- 
bation of the gods. After these celebrated ad- 
ventures Orestes ascended the throne of Arj^os, 
where he reigned in ncrfvpt security, and 
married Hennione, the daughter of McneUins, 
and gave his sister to his friend Py lades. The 
jnarruige of Orestes with Hennione is, how- 
ever, a matter of dispute among the ancients. 
Ilis old age was crowned with peace, and se- 
em ity, and he died in Arcadia, in the pOth 
year of his age, leaving his throne to his son 
Tisamciies, by Hennione. The. friendship of 
Oresies und of tVladea. became proverbial. 

OUKSTKUM, a town of Arcadia, about 
Iff miles from Sparta, it wax founded by 
Oresthetis, a feou of Lycaon, and originalLy 
called Oresthusiuin, and afterwards Oresiemn, 
from Orestes, thereon of Agamemnon, who 
came thcTC, 

ORES'I'lD-flE, the descendants or sulnects 
of Orestes, the son of Agamemnon. They 
were driven irorn the i*i^ponuews by the 
Heraclidar. 

OREXIS. tfnnn to labqar.) lA 

miKdicine, the apfietite : the sense of hunger. 

ORFA, a considerable town of Turkey in 
Asia, in Diarbeck, which formefljf belong^ 
to Persia, it has a gopd trade, particularly in 
carpets of several sorts, some of which are 
made here. It has a stately castle on a hill, 
and is sealed on the Euphrates, 83 miles N.E. 
of Aleppo, and 100 S.W. of Diarbekar. Lon. 
38. SO E. I-at. 30. 50 N. 

OKFORD, a seaport and borough 'Suf- 
folk, with a market on Monday. It is said to 
have had twelve churches, but has now only 
one, whose steeple is a sea-mark ; and near tc 
are the ruins of an old castle, a priory, and St. 
George’s chapeL it is governed by a mayor, 
sends two inenihers to parliament, and is 
seated on the German Ocean, l)etwe«n two 
channels, 18 miles £. by N. of Ipswich, aiwl 
88 N.£. of London- Lon. 1. 40 E. Lat. 52. 
11 N. 

Oft FORD Ness, a capeof Engl iud, on itw 
S.E. coast dl Sussex, where a lighthouse U 
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Vrccted for the' di reetlon of ships. Lou. 1 , 6 £. 
Lat. 6(2. 4 N. 

OIIGAL, among dyer8> lees of wine dried. 

ORGAN, a wiiia instrument blown by 
bellows, and containing nunierou<4 pipes of 
various kinds and dimensions, and of multi- 
farious tones and powers. Of all musical in- 
struments this is the most proper for the sacred 
pur}M>so to which it is most generally applied 
ill all countries wherever it has been intro* 
duced. Its structure is lofty, elegant, and 
majestic, and its solemnity, grandeur, and rich 
volume of tone, have justly obtained it an 
acknowledged prc-eininencc over every other 
instrument. 

An or^an, when complete, is of three- fold 
construction, and furnished with three sets of 
keys : one for what, is called the. great organ, 
and u'iiich is the middle set; a second (or 
lowe; set) for the choir organ ; and a third (or 
Tipper set) for the swell. In the great organ, 
the principal slops are the two diapasons, the 
principal, the tw'cllth, the lirtceiuh, the ses- 
quialtra, the mixture or furniture, the trum- 
|TCt, the clarion, and the cornet. The choir 
organ usually contains the aiopt diapason, the 
dulciana, the principal, the flute, the twelfth, 
the bassoon, and the vox humane. The swell 
comprises the two diapasons, the principal, the 
hautboy, trumpet, and cornet. Besides the 
complete organ, there are other organs of k’sser 
sizes, and inore liuuted powers, ad^ted to 
church, chapel, and chamber use. There is 
also the band or hand-organ, consisting of a 
moveable, turning cylinder called a barrel, on 
which* by means of wires, pins, and staples, 
arc set the tunes it is intended to perforin. 
Tliese pins and staples, by the revolution of 
thcbarrel, act upon the keys within, and give 
admission to the wind from the bellows to the 
pi}>os. The barrel-organ is generally portable, 
and so contrived that the same action of the 
hand which turns the barrel, supplies the wind 
by giving motion to the bellows. 

.The invention of the or^n, which is atirb 
biited to the.Greeks^, is very ancient, though it 
is generally dlowed to have heen little used 
before the eighteenth century. 

It has been a subject of debate at what time 
the use of otgans 'was first introduced into the 
church. Some writers say, that they were 
' first applied to sacred use in the time of {M>pe 
Vitalian, about the year 66'0, others tliat they 
were not employed in that way till the ninth 
century. A learned author has, however, 
shown that neither of these dates can be just ; 
.and Thomas Acpiinas expressly says, that In 
his time (about the year 1250) the church did 
nut i}se muEical instruments; and Bingham 
says, that Marinus Sauntus, who lived about 
the year first introdueed the use of them 
inU» churches. But if we may give credit to 
the testimony ofGetvas, the monk of Canter- 
bury, who flourished at the beginning of the 
thirteehth century, organs weie introduced 
more thaa one hundred years before hi^ time. 
Bede, who died in 736, says notlung of the use 
uf organs^ ut otlier musical insuumc&ts iu dur 


churches or convents, though he minutely de- 
scribes the manner in which the psalms and 
hymns were sung ; yet Mabillon and Mumtqri 
inform us, that organs, during the tenth cen- 
tury, became comuion in Italy and Germany, 
as well us in England; and that about die 
same time they had admission into the coU- 
vciiis throughout Europe. 

The organs in Germany (says Dr. Burn^}, 
in magnitude, and the organists in abilities, 
seem unrivalled in any other part of Europe, 
particularly in the use of {ledab. In Marpurg's 
Essays, vol. iii. there is a minute account of a 
variety of organs in Germany; of all which 
the longest pi]>e of the manuals is J(> feet 
long, and of the pedals 32. One of the largest 
organs in Germany, but which Marpurg has 
omitted in his list, is at Gorliz in Upper 
Lusatia. 

Among the modern improvements of the 
organ, the most remarkable are the swell and 
the tremblant : the former, invented by an 
English artist, consists in a number of pipes 
placed in a remote part of the instrument, and 
inclosed in a kind of box, which, being gradu- 
ally opened by the ])rossure of the foot, in- 
creases the sound as the wind does the sound 
of a peal of bells, or suppresses it in like man- 
ner by the contrary action. The tremblant is 
a contrivance by means of a valve in the port- 
vent or passage from the wind-chest, to check 
the wind, and admit it only by starts ; so that 
the notes seem to stammer, and the whole in- 
strument to sob, in a manner very offensive to 
the car. There is a tremblant in the organ at 
the German chapel in the Savoy. See Haw* 
kins’s History of Music, and Burney. 

Organ (Hydraulic), denotes a musical ma- 
chine that plays by water instead of wind, 
or these there are several in Italy, in the grot- 
tos of vineyards. Ctesebes of Alexandria, who 
lived in the time of Ptolemy Euergetes, is said 
to have invented organs that played hy com- 
pressing the air with water, as is still practised. 
Archiine.dcs and Vitruvius have left us descrip- 
tions of the hydraulic organ. In the cabinet 
of queen Christina is a beautiful and large 
medallion of Valenti nian, on the reverse 
wViereof is seen one of these hydraulic organs; 
with two men, one on the right, the other on 
the left, seeming to pump the water which 
plays it, and to listen to its sound. It has only 
eight pipes, placed on a round, pedestal. The 
inscription is vlacea spfiTiti, if It be ppt 
wrong copied, which we suspect to be the 
case. 

Oms^ruciion ^ the Gr^eii>«-This may 
be understood by the following description of 
one made by Messrs. Flight and Co. St. Mar- 
tin’s Lane, London, and which, besides many 
other improvements, is so contrived as to serve 
both for a fluger-keyed organ, and a barrel 
or^n. 

Plates 125 and 126 exhibit this instroment 
in different ])ositioiis, the same letters of re- 
ference being employed in both figures. The 
instrument is represented as .having all parts of 
the oroameatal case lenioved, to mcplaih 
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interior mechantsb* The thslrument is in- 
clude within a frame composed of four vertical 
})Osts A A, in both plates, connected by a hori- 
iioiital frame B at top, and C at bottom. The 
latter has a board fitted into it, as is shown in 
the figures, which is the middle board of the 
bellows; of these there are three |)air, each 
acting double; they are all three shown in 
plate ISfi at D, £ and F, and a section of one 

S ir is seen in plate 125. I'he middle bellows 
, which are much larger than the other two, 
are intended to be worked by the foot of the 
))errormer, by means of a treadle which comes 
out in the front of the instrument under the 
key board : the others £F are intended, one to 
be worked by the same handle which works 
the barrel, when it is to be used as a barrel- 
organ, and the third pair are to be moved by 
the hand of an assistant, in the usual manner 
of church organs. The bellows consist of a 
board ah^ fig. 1. having valves in it, shutting 
downwards: it is connected by leathers all* 
round ‘its edge with the middle board, which 
has also valves in it sliiuting downward. The 
chamber thus formed between the two boards 
is divided into two by a vertical partition 
(above ri) extending from one. boara to the 
other : the board ah is jointed to this partition 
e.L the point d, and when worked vibrates on 
ifiis joint as a center, enlarging one chamber 
and diminishing the other; which operation, 
by the urraiigement of the valves, throws a 
constant stream of air into the regulator G 
of the bellows. Suppose the end a of the 
board iucending, and the other h descending; 
then the valves in b will be open to take in a 
supply of air to their chamber. The valves in 
a will be shut, and the air included in that 
chamber is forced up through (he valves in tlie 
middle board, into the regulator, which con- 
sists of a large board G joined by leathers on all 
sides to the middle board, forming a great cham- 
ber to contain the air supplied by the bellows; 
and the weight of the board G always resting 
upon the included air, affords a constant supply 
to the organ during any intermission of the 
action of the bellows. The air passes off from 
the regulator by a woorlcn pipe II, fig. 4, 
called the wincf trunk, and is by this con- 
ducted to a large shallow box at KK, 
called the wind chest, which is ionmcdiately 
beneath the assenibluge of pipes LL. In the 
upper side of this chest are several .valves f and 
g, fig. 1, which are kept shot by a small wire 
spring applied to each ; when any of the valves 
are opened (by drawing down a wire h fastened 
to each, and edminp; tltrough a small hole in 
the bottom of the wind chest), the air passes 
out of the wind chest into a horizontal groove 
which is seen just over the valves/and fig. 1 , 
and ascends throngh vertical passages into any 
of tlie pipes LL, causing them to sound. The 
wires U are hooked to the valves at their upper 
ends, and at the lower are jointed to levers r. 
Which have their centers fixed in the beam R: 
at the opposite end of these, small rods jr are 
'jointed, which at the lower ends rest upon the 
'wtreme cuds of the finger keys tv : by this ar« 


rangement, when the end u of any key is pressed 
down it raises the rod s ; this draws down the 
wire k, and opens the valve, causing the pipe 
belonging to that to emit a sound. The 
finger keys as shown in fig. 4 (at vv) are much 
nearer together than the wires h* To manage 
tills the levers r are not placed parallel, but 
diverging from each other so that the ends $ 
are close together ; but the opposite ends are 
a considerable distance asunder. The keys tv 
are fitted in a frame which slides in a groove Z 
of the framing ; by this means the keys can be 
pushed back out o. ihc way when the oigan is 
not in use. Any of the passages which con>« 
duct the air from the valves to the pipes can 
be stopped or opened at pleasure by sliders 
called stops : these are shown at h,i and k, fig. 4 : 
they are narrow rulers of mahogany, sliding in 
passages which they exactly fill, and through 
which all (he vertical passages to the pipes are 
conducted. The stops have holes through 
them answering to these passages, and when 
these holes ai^e over the passages, they are opCn 
to allow the air to pass through ; but by draw- 
ing the slider endways a small distance, the 
s|)accs between the holes in the stop apply 
themselves over the passages and shut them 
all up at once. l£ach stop opens passages to a 
complete set of pipes, consisting of one an- 
swering to each of the notes of the finger keys: 
these pipes are gradually diminished in size 
and length from the largest base note to the 
smallest treble, as is shown in fig. 4. at LL ; 
but this row contains only about half the num- 
ber of pipes corresponding with the fin^r keys, 
and the remaining numbers are placed in an- 
other row for want of room ; and the upper 
board mm on which the pipes are placed, has 
horizontal passages cut in it to conduct the air 
from any valve to its respective pipe, when the 
same is not situated exactly over it. This or- 
gan is provided with five stops or sets of pipes, 
uiat is, five to each key, any one or all of which 
can be made to speak. The largest, MM, 
fig. 1, is a set of wooden pipes arran^ In two 
rows; it is called the stop dupason. The next, 
K, is called the open diapasoh, from being 
metallic pipes open at the upper ends; O is 
the principal stop with metallic pipes, so called 
Itecause it is that which is most generally used 
in the music adapted for organs ; indeed it is 
almost always in use, the others being used as 
accompaniments to it. P is called the 12th 
stop, and Q the fifteenth; the latter being 
cliiefly small pipes, can be contained in a single 
row. Each stop or system of pipes is provided 
with three sliders, one beneatn the other, as 
shown at k, i, k, fig.4 : and by drawing either of 
these three, the same efl'ect will be produced 
on the organ, viz. shutting off or opening the 
stop of pipes to which they belong. The sliders 
are drawn by levers at the end of them ; the 
levers for the lower slides k are shown in fig. 2, 
plate 125; being fixed on the upper ends of 
spindles nnn, also seen in fig. 4. To the 
lower ends of these spindles, long levers, o, 
fig. 4, are fixed ; and at the end of these small 
r<Mi are jointed, which come through the case 
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of ihe iitutnunent close .to lhc .fi uger and 

have handler fixed upoq theiiu These are 
marked wUh thc.iiamef of the stop of pip« 
they belong to» and any one being thrust m 
moves the slider and opens the stop of pipe's, 
ivhicb will then be sounded by pressing the 
finger keys. The middle sliders are drawn by 
levers, as shown in fig. 3, at p, and also in 
fig. 4 : from the arm of this lever a wire g 
proceeds to connect it with a pedal, by which 
the slider is moved. These pedals are used in 
quick music to , change the pipes urjon which 
tiie keys operate by drawing anotner slider. 
The upper sliders are drawn by levers adapted 
to the piirimsc whioii are moved by pins in the 
barrel, when the^rgan is used in that manner. 
The barrel is shown at T in fig. P25 : it it a 
wooden cylinder with a nuiubcf of pins pro* 
jecliug from its surface: these, as it revolves, 
c.itch the ends of short levers rxr, the other cuds 
of which have wire going to a set of vahes g 
exactly similar to the others, and 0 |)enitig into 
the same passages. The barrel has a wheel 
upon one end of it, with teeth which are en- 
gaged by the worm of an ciidlesa screw, upon 
the end of which is a handle to turn it round, 
and also a crank, which gives motion to the 
bellows, 'fhe barrel Is furnished with a num- 
ber of short pins, disposed in such intervals 
upon its surface as to lift the clifTcrent valves in 
the succession required for the tunc it is in- 
tended to perform. The Ixirrel is longer th^ti 
the set of levers w which it applies to, by the 
space between two levers; and the barrel can 
be moved endways that quantity. Now by 
moving it a portion of this distance, an entire 
new set of pins is brought into action upon 
the levers ic, and this set of pins serves for an- 
other tune. 

After the minute description we have given . 
of the parts, it is needless to say much of their 
mode of action. The belloivs are constantly 
worked enher by the hand or fo?it, and coir? 
tin'iuiU) blow .into the regulator G. if more 
s|ic is pumped, in here than, passes out at the 
wind trunk, the top G rise^^ but when it geis 
|b the licjght which U int^ed, a string fas- 
tened U> the top raises up a valve in the niul- 
dle l^rd,.and suffers the air to escape by re- 
Curning into the bellows : by this means the 
regulator can never Ixi in, danger of bursting. 
A string or is fastened to the top of the regu- 
lator, and |)asses over a small pulley y fixed on 
the end of a small f>piiidle which comes through 
the front of the instrument, and lias a hand or 
index pointing to marks upon a small dial 
late, indicating the height to which the top ' 
as risen, and consequently the nuantiiy of 
air; in this state of the instruiiicnr, by pres.-ing 
any finger key, a valve is opeiipd, and air ad- 
mitted into any pipe according to the stops 
which are out. 

Tile organ pipes are of two kinds; those 
. shown at M , which are square wooden trunks 
with a small pipe at bottom, bringing the air 
to them, this air pas^ses out at a very narrow 
crevice, marked 1 in M, and the current of 
air is split as it issues by the edge of one side of 
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the trunk, which h cut. to a sharp e^c fer 
that purpose. The vibratipii of the air cop- 
tained in the trunk causes the sound ; at the 
top of the trunk a plug is fitted, and by sliding 
this uj) or down, the pipe is adjusted to the 
note it is iiitendi^ to sound. 

The other kind of pipes arc on the same 
principle, but formed of mcUil instead of wood, 
atid arc tuned hy pinching up or battering opt 
the top of the pi|M, so aa .to enlarge or dirni- 
uisli the aj^rture of the upper end; if UiUch 
alteration is reauired, a small piece is cut ojT 
of the upper enq. 

Organ denotes also any natural instrument, 
as the tongue is the organ of speech. 

O'RGANARII, ancient organists who per- 
formed on the hydraulic organ. Said to have 
been so called from the word mgmuni, applied 
to a certain imrt of that instrument. 

ORGAN-BELLOWS. A well-known 
pneunratic machine attached to an organ, and 
the office of which is tp supply the pi|)e.s with 
wind. The general fault in the bellows of 
organs is their want of capacity, which renders 
it laborious to the blower to keep the chest 
full, and renders the instrument liable to 
continual exhaustion when peiformed on in 
full choids. 

ORGAN-BUILDER. An artist whose 
profession it is to construct, niul to tune and re- 
pair organs, An organ-builder, besides |>os- 
sessitig a nice, accurate, and cuiiivalcit ear, 
amt a sound judgment in the vibratory qualities 
of wood and metal, ouahi to be acquainted 
with prieuAratica, ^in;raTly vers^ in jiractical 
mechanics, and so far. informed in plum coun- 
terpoint and the simple elements of musical 
composition, as, in some degree, to be capable 
of trying the diBVrent slops and combi nations 
of hi9 own instruments, and of deciding for 
himself on their ctfccts in peifonnunce. 

OUGA'NICAL. Okga^nic. a. {organiquf, 
French; organicus, Latin.) 1. Consutiugof 
various parts co-operating with each oUier 
(Ml(on). 2. Instrumental ; acting as instru- 
menis of nature or art, to a certain end (il/rV/.). 
3. Respecting organs (Holder), 

ORGA'NICALLY. flt/. (from organicaL) 
By means of organs orhistrumonts (ijocke)'. 
/ORGAWC ALNESS, j. (from orgae^caL) 
State of bbirig orgimical 

O'RGANIS&L f. (fr«m organ.) Orgaotcad 
structure (Crew), 

ORGi\NIST, a tern, which iqay, in stricU 
ness of speech, be applied to any masterly per- 
former on the organ ; hut in its, common .ac- 
ceptation signifies a professqr of music who 
holds the office of organist to ^pme cathedral, 
parochial church, or chapel, or is the dejmty 
of a person so spnointed. 

ORGANIS'rS. The old name applied io 
those Homish priests who orgauizedj or sung 
in parts. 

Organists OF THB HALLBLujAH. An 
aptiellation given ^ahout the year 1 COu to cer- 
tain priests or clerks, who assisted in tljic per- 
formance of the mass. There were generajly 
four of thcui. They sung in parts, c, .they 
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'iiVganl^eiV tlie rcdody; |WTt&u1arly that ap- 
pliul to tlii* word Hallelxyah, by ailii g to it 
'dtlicr p.irls, anil thence were called Organists 
of the llalleliijiih. 

ORGANIZA'TION. s. (from &rgankc.) 
Con^-tructioi'. in Which the pans are $o (iifposed 
as to be sub-?* ;Mer'i to caCh other {Locke). 

To O'llGANiZE. v.a.Xt^auiser, Fr.) To 
confiruct £.0 as that ooc part cb operateh with 
anoliu l'i to form OT&uiicc^lty 
OHGANIZEO HANO forte; An 
instriioient of modern intcntioiV, Consisting of 
an organ and piano-forto, so conjoined that the 
same set of keys tierve tor both ; or for cither 
sin^lv, at the pi-asiire of the performer. 

0RC‘AN-1\KYS, those nioreable, project- 
ing l-vers, iw tile front ol an organ, placed and 
■fin el to receive the fin«er.s of the performer; 
and u'bicli, by a connected movement with 
‘ihi! v.d\es‘, or* pallets, admit or exclude the 
wind tVorii the pipes. When a single key of 
an Grain is pressed doxvn, all those pipes are 
heard which are permitted by that key, and the 
slop-i, then out. to reoc'ive the wind. 

out JA N'-iM USIC. Conccrios, voluntaries, 
preludes, services, niiihcuis, chants, iisalms, 
hymns, and whatever is either expressly com- 
jioncd for tlie i)rf»,aii, or the perforinaiice of 
which i>’quirc9 the accompaniment of that iii- 
slrnmeni,. 

ORG AN-PI PI^S. The square and cyliiKl ri- 
cat lubes in an organ, from which proceed the 
vatious boimdb of that noble and coiupUcated 
tnbtrnmcnt. The square pipes arc alwaysMiade 
of w*ood, the round oiues cn metal, consisting 
df a compound of lead, and grain tin. 

ORGAN-SrOP. An expression applied to 
any collection of pipes coming under one ge- 
neral tifOiie: js when wesay, rhe dnlcianasCOp 
is sweet, the trumpet stop is powerful, 
OllGANI-OFT. 5. {organ and lo/t.) The 
loft where the organ stands {Taller), 
ORGANO. Utalo Organ. 'Phe word 
organo is found at the beginning of that stave 
in the score of oratorio churusses, instrumental 
afithcnis, ike. designed for the organ, and the 
execution of the thuroug1;i-has9. 

OkcaKo piccioLo: (Ital.) A small, or 
chitmber-urzan. See Organ. 

ORGANORUM INTABULATUIliE. 
The general name foriiteily;; given to voliui- 
iaries> preludes, and all comg^tions for the 

The an of descant, or dou- 
singing. An old mode of singing in two 
parts, genetallv in thirds, and first suggested 
by the dYgan', from ftie facility that instrument 
anords of sounding twh or more notes at once. 
This word was also applied by the ancients to 
a bnuten vessel which formed a )jrinci{jal part 
jh the hydraulic organ, out of which the air, 
pressed by the incumbent water, was forced 
into the tibiae, or pipes. 

ORGANZiNR, in commerce, a descrip- 
tion of silk usually importe<l from Italy icito 
‘ this country. It b of the utmost importance 
to the inanufacturer> as none of the principal 
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articles ' could be fabricated without it ; * miH 
the italiaus, aware of this, long kept the art of 
throwing it a must profound secret. It was 
introduced into this country by the enierptisc 
and skill of Messrs. Thomas and John Loinbc, 
the latter having at the risk of his life, and 
with wonderful iiig.:iniity, taken a plan of one 
of these coiiiplic.ucd iiiHcUincs, in the king of 
Sardinia's dommious, Irom which, on his rC'^ 
turn, tiiey csUhlir^lied j similar set of mills in 
the town of Derby; and in coiibuleMlion of 
tne great haxard and expcuac aitciidiiig the 
undcriaklng, a p...ciit was granted to sir 
Thomas Lombe, ia 17 IH, for securing lo him 
the exclusive privilege of w^orkinu; orgunzine 
for the term ot 14 years: but the construction 
of bnildings and engines, and the instruction 
of tile workmen, took up so much time, that 
the 14 years were nearly expired beftire he 
could derive any advaniaae from it, in consei> 
qiience of which he petitioned parliament, in 
1731, to grant him a further term; but parlia- 
ment coustdering it an object of national iin^ 
portance, granted him the sum of 14,000/. ou 
condition mat he should allow a perfect model 
of the tiuebinery to be taken, ami deposited in 
the Tower of London for public iu>pecUon, 
Similar mills were,' in consequence, set up in 
different parts of the cnuniry; but Owing to 
the diiTiruhtes that were experienced in pro- 
curing raw silk of the proper size for organ- 
zine, the exportation of which from Italy was 
prohibited, and to the mills having subsci* 

a uentiy found employment for other purposes, 
ie quaritiiies wtirKed into organzine, for 
many years, bore scarcely any proportion to 
the i.ni)iorts from Italy; it lias, liowevcr, been 
since reiivtKl and improved, in consequence of 
which it is now carried to a very coiisidernble 
extent. 

The process which tlie silk undergoes to 
bring it into this slate, consists of six different 
Operations: 1. 'The silk is wound from the 
skein upon bobbins. 2. it is then sorted. 3. 
It is spun, or twisted, on a mill in the tiiugU: 
tbreatt^ 4. Two threads thus spun are doubled 
or drawn together ihrou^ the ftngers of a wo* 
mail, who at the same time cleons them by 
taking out the slubs which may have been Icit 
in the silk by the iiegtigcnce of the foreign 
reeler. 5. It is then thrown by a mill, that is, 
the two threads are twUterl logeiher either 
slack or hard, as the manufacture may require; 
and it is wound at the same time in skeins 
ijf>on a reel. (). The skeins arc sorted accord- 
ing to their different degrees of liiieness, and 
then the process is complete. 

Orgaiizine was for many years made only from 
Italian silk, but when considerable improve- 
ments were made in the culture of silk in India, 
it suggested the possibily of throwing some of 
the finer silks of Llvngal into organzinc. The 
experiments of individuals were not very satis- 
' factory, but in the beginning of 1794, the East 
India Goiiipany took up the subject with the 
TicW'Of increasing the annual coiisumptiw of 
Bengal sHk in this country ; and having it in 
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their power to select from their total Import 
the silks most proper for this purpose, tWj 
have been enabled, at each subsequent sale, to 
put up from ^0 to 100 bales of good 
orgauzine. It has been adopted successively in 
several branches of the manufacture; and in 
the year 1808, when the prohibition of ex^ior- 
tation from Italy produceef a scarcity of tlto silks 
of that country, atteni»jts were made to sub- 
stitute Bengal organzine for all the purposes to 
which Italian organziuc was ap])lied : the tc- 
Sult, however, appeared to be that, for some 
particular articles, Italian organzine |X)sscsses 
peculiar properticb not to be found in any other 
Kind of silk. 

ORGASM (tfyafffMs), an impetus, or quirk 
motion of the blood or spirits, whereby the 
muscles are convulsed, or move with uncoiii- 
mou force, from what cause soe\er it pro- 
ceeds i though, by o^yaa?, the auciciUs generally 
understood an ungovernable desire of coition, 
when the seminal vessels were so turgid, as 
not to contain their -contents from involuntary 
emission. 

OKGAZ, a town of Spain, in New Castile, 
with a castle, Id miles S. oi Toledo. Lon. 3. 
S2 W. I.at.39. 3()N. 

ORGELET, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of Jura, seated at the source of the 
Valouse, .30 miles N. by E, of Bourg. Lon. 
5. 39 E. Lat. 46. 36 N. 

OllGIA, festivals in honour of Bacchus. 
They arc the same as the Bacchanalia, Dio- 
nysia, &c. which were celebrated by the anci- 
ents to comtncinoratc the triumph of Bacchus 
In India. Sec Dioxysia. 

ORGFLLOUS. a. (orgtteiUem, French.) 
Proud ; haughty : not in use {Shakspeare). 

OHGlViC, a town of Spain, in tiie pro- 
vince of Granada, 25 miles S. of Granada. 
Lon. 3. 50 W. Lat. 36. 43 N. 

ORGUES, in the military art, are thick 
long pieces of wood, pointed at one end, and 
ahod with iron clear one of another ; hanging 
tiaeh by a ^particular rope or cord, over the 
0atiiW(W of a strong' place, perpendicularly, to 
be let fall in case of me api^cb of an nieiny. 
'Oilgiies are preferable to her^or portcullices, 
because these may be eithervme by a petard, 
or they maybe stopped in their falling down : 
but a petard is useless against an orgue ; for if 
it break one or two of tlic pieces, they imme- 
diately fall down again and fill up the vacancy; 

* or if they stop one or tAvo of the pieces from 
falling, it is no hindrance to the rest; for 
being all separate, they have no dependence 
upon one another. 

ORGY A, a fathom. 

0111 A, a decayed town of Naples, in Terra 
d’Ouanto, with a citadel, and a bishop's see ; 
seated at the foot of the Apentiines, 40 miles 
N.W. of Otranto. Lon. 17. 48 E. Lat. 40. 

39 N. 

ORIBASIUS, a celebrated physician, greatly 
esteemed by the emperor Julian, in whose 
reign lie flourished, lie abridged the works 
' of Qaleiius^ and of all the most respectable 
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writers on physic, at the request of the em- 
peror, 

ORICHAT.CUM, or Aurichaicvm* 
Brass. See Brass. It is evident, from all 
accounts, that the orichalcum of the ancients 
ft was a fictitious substance, not a natuial metal. 
They made it on the same baias that we make 
brass at present ; but they had several ways of 
doing it, and distinguished it into several kinds.. 
They had a white son in frequent use and 
great esteem ; and even the yello%v they dis- 
tinguished into two principal sorts, under dif- 
ferent names. I'hcorichalcuin and aes flavuin, 
brass orul yellow copper, are with us synony- 
mous terms ; hut with them they were used 
to express difterent combinations of the ingre- 
dients. 

Orichalcum, Aurichalcom album. 
White bra'is. This was a metal well known, 
among the ancients, and celebrated by Aristotle 
and by Strabo, and otliers, under the name of 
Xf-a/txa Xti;x9v. It was mude by mixing an eartli 
wiiii copper, while in fusion ; but what that 
earth was, we arc not informed. 

None of our methods seem to be the same 
with theirs, since the metal is debased by all 
ours, and becomes brittle; whereas, in their 
management, according to their own accounts, 
it seems not to have lost any thing of its 
ductility, though it acquired a peculiar bright- 
ness. 

ORiCUM, orORicus, a maritime town 
of Macedonia, founded by a colony from Col- 
chis, according to Pliny. It hud a celebrated 
harbour, and was greatly esteemed by the Ro- 
mans on account of its situation, but it was 
not well defended. 

ORIENS, in ancient geography, is taken 
for all the most eastern puns of the world, such 
as Parthia, India, Assyria, 8:c. 

OUIEN'P* orPoar l’Orient, a regular 
and handsome town of France, in the depart- 
ment of Morhihan, built in 17SO, by the 
French East India Company, who made it 
the exclusive mart of tlieir commerce. The 
harbour, which is defended by a citadel, oppo- 
site Port Louis, at the bottom of the same bay, 
can contain but a small number of men of 
war. ' The English attempted to become mas- 
ters of it in 1746, hut miscarrictl. It is live 
miles S.W. of Hennebon. Lon. 3* 20 W. 
Lat. 47. 4G N. 

(yRiENT. a. (oriens, Latin.) 1. Ritb|k 
as the sun {Milton). S. Eastern; onentat. 
.3. Bright; shining; glittering ; gaudy ; spark* 
ling {Bacon). 

O'rient. s. (orictir, Fr.) The cast; the p^rt 
where the sun first appears. 

ORIE'NTAL* a. {onentai, Fr.) Eastern ; 
placed in the east; proceeding from the east, 

Orib^nt AL. r. An inhabitant of the eastern 
parts of the world {Grew). 

ORIE'NTALISM. s. (from oriental.) An 
idiom of the eastern’ languages; an eastern 
mode of speech. 

ORIENTA'LITY. r. (from oriental.) Sute 
of being oriental (Brown), 
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OllIFICE. Lada,) Any 

•peninp; or perforation {Aiimlhnoi). 

ORl'FLAMB. s. A golden standard {Ains- 
worth). 

OftJGANUM. Marjoram. In botany, a 
genus of the class dldynarnia, order gymno- 
spermia. Calyxes collected by imbricate bractes ' 
into a spikcil quadrangular cone; enrol with 
.ihe upper lip erect, flat; lower Up threC'^jarted, 
with nearly equal divisions. 

Sixteen species, chiefly natives of Palestine 
and the south of Europe, or Mediterranean 
coasts. 

The following are the cultivated species. 

1. O. vulgare. Common marjoram. 

2. O. onites. Pot niarjoram. 

S. O. iiiarjorana. Sweet or knotted marjo^ 
rani, 

4. O. heracleottcuxn. Winter sweet mar- 
joram. 

5. O. jfli!gyptiuciun. Egyptian marjoram. 

(). O. dictuinnus. Oittsiny of Crete. 

Twoof these haveat limes found a place in our 

phariniicopocias, O. vulgarc and (). dietuiunus. 
I'he former grows wild in our own country, 
has an agreeable aromatic smell, approaching 
to that of marjoram, and a pungent taste, much 
resembling thyme, to which it is likewise 
thought to be more readily uilted in its medi- 
cinal qualities, and therefore deemed to be 
emmeiugogue, tonic, stomacbic, &c. The 
dried leaves used instead of tea are said to be 
exceefUngly grateful. Thc 7 are also employed 
in medicated Ixitlis and fomentations. The 
latter is employed occasiouallv for the same 
purposes. See Dictumnus Crktjcus, the 
iinnie under which it is usually prescribed. 

There is also another species of thi.s genus, 
O. Svriacum, or Syrian origanum, introduced 
occasionally into the materia incdica under the 
name of MakuM) which see. This S)K:cies 
|x>sscsse8 long, ternuic, peduncled, villous 
spikes ; leaves ovate, villous, 

ORIGANY. See Origanum. 

ORIGEN,, a father of the church, was born 
at Alexandria in Egypt, about 185, of Christian 
ppciits, and surnamed Adainantus, either from 
nia indefatigable application to study, or from 
the (trimiess he evinced amid the torments he 
•uflered for the faith. His education was 
liberal, and hts improvement great. He de- 
voted much of his time to the study of the 
- scriptures, and by his exhortatkins Ins father 
was eneour^^d lo endure martyrdom. Origen 
.took up the profession of teaching grammar for 
his support, and that of his mother and bre- 
thren', who depended lipon him. Demetrius, 
bishop of Alexandria, relieved him from this 
employment, by appointing him oatcchht of 
hts church. His austerities were very great, 

' Mid taking the scripture in the most rigid sense, 
he made an eunuch of himself to become quali- 
' fled for Uie kingdom of heaven. From Alex- 
andria he went lo Rome, where he began his 
fainons Tcirapla, or threat Bible of different 
versions. At the command of his bishop he 
returned to Alexandria, and in 22S was or- 
'daiaed in Palestine by two bishops. His being 
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ordained by foreign bishops without the per* 
iiibsion of Demetrius, renewed that prelate'a 
resentment against him ; on which Origen 
hastily returned to Alexandria to endeavour U> 
soften his resentment ; but Demetrius diovu 
him from thence iu 'J3 1, and caused him to bo 
' excommunicated, and even deposed in a coun- 
cil held in Egyjit. Origen then retired to 
Ca?sarca in Palestine, where he raised a cele, 
brated school, and had St. Gregory Thainit- 
turgus, and a great number of other persons 
who were illustrious for their virtue and learn- 
ing, for his disciplt\s. He afterwards travelled 
lo Athens; and then, at the desire of Firmili- 
anus, staid some time at C;e?.trca in Cappado- 
cia ; whence he was invited into Arabu, to 
convince and bring back to the truth Beryllus 
bishop of Bostra, who maintained that the 
Worrl had no existence before his incarnation. 
Orij:;en had the happiness to make him sensible 
of his mistake; and some years after was sent 
for into Arabia by an assembly of bi!)ho])S, to 
dispute iigfiiiist the Arabians, who maintained 
that the souls of the dead remained in a state 
of insensibility till the general resurrcrtiuii. 
At length the seventh persecution of the Chris- 
liaus began in tlie reign of Dccius, and none 
were used with greater sc>vcrity than Origen. 
He. supported wdlh incredible constancy the 
dreadful torments which the persecutors of the 
Christians invented against them ; torments 
that were the more insupportable, as they were 
made to continue a long time, and as they took 
the greatest care to prevent his expiring tn the 
inidbt of his tortures; but in the midst of the 
inoht excruciating torments, he discovered an 
heroic courage, and suflered nothing to escape 
hiin that was unworthy a disciple of Jesiij 
Christ, He died at 1 yre in 254, aged (x). In 
all liis waitings he discovers a surprising degree 
of modesty, candour, and humility; a noble 
and sublime genius, profound learning, and 
vast eriulition. His manners were extremely 
pure, and he had a warm zeal for spreading the 
truths and morals of the .gospels. 

Origen is the first ancient writer who main- 
tained the opinion of the restitution of all 
things. Sevecfl other unsound tenets are at- 
tributed to hiij& but theab accusations should 
be received with great caution, because they 
have originated, principally with Demetrius, 
who excessively etivierl his great reputation, 
and made either truth or fals^ood suWrvient 
to the blackening of his character. 

Much has been written both for and against 
tills celebrated father, lK)th by his contempo- 
raries and others : he has indeed suffered great 
abuse, which he did not deserve, and simicli 
we shall not retail; contenting ourselves witlt 
the following account of his character ^ 
Diipin, and some remarks on it by Dr. Jortin. 
** Origen (says Dupin) had very quick parts, 
a very strong and enlarged imagination; but 
he relied too much on the vivacity of his genius, 
and often lost hini'^clf, out of too great earnest- 
ness to fathoin and subtilise every thing* He 
had a very happy invention, and a more h»p|^ 
delivery of what ha invent^ : but Jhe had not 
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tliat exactness in his inventions, nor thatgrace« 
fulness of delivery, as might be wished. He 
carried on his works with so great ease, that 
he is said to have dictated to seven or eight 
persons at a time; and he was so ready in ex- 
pressing himself, that lie made the greatest 
part of his homilies extempore : upon which 
accoiuit his style was not very correct or cohe- 
rent. He lud a vast nicmory, but often 
trusted too much to it. He was a person of 
most profound learning: ho pariiciibrly studied 
Plato's philosophy» and was indeed too tnuch 
addictecl to it for a Christian. He understood 
likewise the doctrines of other philosophers. 
He applied himself mightily to the study of 
human learning. lie was neither ignorant of 
historv nor mythology ; aud he had us great a 
knowledge in all the profane sciences, as those 
who studied nothing el.-e. Hut he particularly 
excelled in the knowledge of the Holy Scrip- 
tuiV v which he learned all by heart ; and that 
he might neglect nothing for attaining a right 
understanding of the letter thereof, he carefully 
examined all llie versions of the Hihle, and 
coin|>ared them all together with the Hebrew 
text, subjoining a literal commentary u|ioii the 
most difficult places. He was not very welt 
skilled in the Hebrew ; yet he knew enough 
of it to understand it, and to observe the differ- 
ence of the text and the translations. Never- 
theless, he did not adhere to the literal expli- 
cation of the Bible, but thought it necessary, 
for the sake of ^lining it credit with the hea- 
thens, who despised its plainness and simpli- 
city, nd of rendering it more useful to the 
world, to give mystical ami allegorical inter- 
pretations of every thing in it.*’ 

Dr. Jorlin tells us, That Origen was very 
learned and ingenious, and indefatigably in- 
dustrious. His whole life froiii his early years 
was spent in examining, teaching, and explain- 
ing the scriptures, to which he joiuetl the study 
of philosophy and of all jiolite literature. He 
was humble, modest, and patient under ^reat 
injuries and cruel treatment, which he received 
from Christians and P^ggna: for though he 
ever had a considerable ^number of friends 
and admirers, on acconui of kn. amiable 
qualities and useful accomplishments, he was 
perleeuicd and calumniateil by men, who had 
neither his learning nor his virtue, degraded 
from the order of presbyters, driven from hts 
homo, and excommunicated by one Deme- 
trius bishop of Alexandria, syho envied him, 
says Eusebius, for the reputation which he 
had gained. His inquisitive genius, and his 
mixing philosophy with Christianity, led him 
perhaps into some learned singnluriiics and in- 
^nious reveries; but he was by temper far 
from dogmatizing in such points, from foment- 
ing schisms, and setting up himself for the 
bead of a party. He .lived in times when 
Christians were not so shackk^l with systems 
and determinations, as they were afterwards, 
nor VO rnuch ex^iosed to disingenuous and illi- 
beral objections; and had more liberty to pur- 
sue their inquiries and to speak their mind. 
He was ever extremely sober and exemplary, 
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pnfctislng what be preached to others f and h 
lived and died poor, and destitute even of cons* 
mon conveniences.*' 

Origen was the author of a great number of 
excellent works. The princip^ of those which 
have been bemiei! down to us are, I. A Ttea- 
^tise a^inst Celsus, of which S|)encer has given 
a good edition in Greek and I^tin, with notes : 
this learned treatise has been translated into 
French by Elias Boubereau, a protesiani mi- 
nister born at Rochelle. A great luiriiber 
of Homilies, with Commentaries on the Holy 
Scriptures. 3. Philocalia, and several other 
treatises. 4. Fragments of his Hexaples, col- 
lected by father Monifaucon, in two soluines 
folio. Ol all Origen's books, the hjss of the 
Iie.Kaplcs is most to be rcgiettcd, 'rbis w ork 
was thus named from its containing siy 
columns; in the first of which was the Hebrew 
text of the Bible; in the second, the same 
text in Greek characters; in the third, tlie 
Greek version of theSeptnagint ; In thefourtli, 
thatof Aquila ; in the fifth, mat of Symarebn^ ; 
and in the sixth, Theoclusian’s Greek version. 
This admirable work gave the first hint for 
our Polyglot Bibles. !>, The book of Princi- 
ples; of which we have only an incorrect 
Latin version. Till lately the most complete 
edition of his works was that of father Dc- 
lame, a Benediciine, in Greek and Latin. 
The celebrated Monifaucon likewise published, 
in 2 vols. folio, some remains and frugment^ 
of his Hexapla. But we must now mention, 
OrigeiiU Adamantii opera omnia, ad editioncni 
Pariseiisem, Caroli de la Rue rocusa, Gr^ et 
Lat. ^ Franc. Oberthur, 8vo, Wirceburgi, 
1780, et ann. scq. vol, 1—9, This is a wry 
neat edition, and lormaa \mi of the Sanctorum 
Patrum Gra^corum Opera Paleinica, begun by 
Oberthur, at Wurceburg, in 1777. 

This Origen ought not to be confounded witii 
another Origen, a Platonic philosopher, and the 
disciple and friend of Porphyry, who studied 
philosophy under Ammouius : perhaps this 
Origen was the founder of the Origenians. 

ORIGENIANS (origeniant), ancient he- 
retics, who even surpassed the abominations of 
the Gnostics. Epiphanius speaks of them as 
snb^sting in. his time ; but tneir numbers, be 
says, wenMAconsidcrable. He seems to fix their 
rise about, the time of the great Origen ; byli 
does not say that they derived their name from 
him. On the contrary^ he distinguishes them 
from the Origenlsts, wbooi he derivet from 
Origen Adamantms; adding, ind^, that 
hrst took their name from one Orim ; by 
which he intiniates, that it was net the great 
Origen. And St. Augustine expressly asserts^ 
that it was ..another. Their doctrines were 
shameful : they reiected marria« ; they usfd, 
several apocryphal books, as the acts of Sv« 
Andrew, Sic. and endeavoured to excuse their 
open crinies, by saying, that the catholics did. 
the 8.ime in private. 

ORIGEN 1S1*S, in church-history, uChris** 
flan sect, in the fourth century, sp called from 
their drawing' their opinions from erroneout 
interpretations of the writings of Origetiv Tl^ 
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Onanists mftintaineil, that the souls of then 
bod a prc^exislent state ; that they were hb!y 
intelligences, and had sinned in heaven belote 
the body was created ; that Christ is only the 
son of liod by adoption ; tiiat he has been 
snccessivelv united with all the anf^lieal na-^ 
tures, and has been a cherub, a seraph, and all 
the celestial virtues one after another ; that, in 
future ages, he will l>e crucified tor the^aUa- 
tion of the devils, as he has already been for 
that of men ; and that their punishment, and 
lli.u of the damned, will continue only for a cer- 
tain limited time. 

O'RIGIN. OKi^GtNAL. j. (origine, Fr. 
origot Latin.) l. Be|i'inning: ; first" existence 
iBcnftrtj). i;. Foiiiitain ; source; thatv\hich 

f ives beginning or existence {/Utn-hury), 3. 

^irst copy j archetype. In this scii'-e origin is 
not used (^Locke). 4. Derivation ; descent 
{Dn/f/en). 

OKl'GINAL. a. {ori^neU Fr. origlmHs, 

I.at ) Primitive ; pristine ; first {.Stiliing^ 

Jleof.) 

ORI'GINALf.iY. ad. (from original.) I. 
Primarily; with rescard to the first c.iiise; from 
the beginning (Smaludge). i!. At first 
{JVtrodimrd). 3. As the first author iRos^ 
common). 

OlirGINALNESS. s. (from original.) The 
qualitv or state of being original. 

ORI'GINaRY. fl. {origi nai re, Vrewch.) 1. 
Productive; cau.siiig existence {Cheyne.) 
Primitive ; that wnich was the first ifate 
{Sandy it). 

To ORFGINATE. v. o. (from origin,) To 
brin$t into cxis ciice. 

T.» OrFginate. V. n. To take existence. 
ORIGINATION, {origiftnlio, Latin.) 
1. The act or mode of bringing into existence; 
first introduction (Kril), S. Descent from a 
prirtiitivc (peixr^an). 

ORIGUKLA, a town of Spain, in Valen- 
cia, with a binhop's see, a university, and a ci- 
tadel built on a rock. It is seaterl on the Se» 
G;nra, 33 mifc9 N, of Carthagena. I/>n, 1. 
SVV. Lat. lON. 

ORILI.ON, in fortification, is a small 
rounding of earth faced with a wall ; raised on 
the shoulder of those bastions that have case- 
ments, to covet the cannon in the retired Bank, 
and prevent their being dismounted by the 
eiiemv. 

OltIO, a town of Spain, in Guipnscoa, at 
tbo 'mouth of the Orio, eight miles* S.W. of St. 
Sehasthin. ■ L^n. Q. 19 W. Lat. 43. t'3 N. 
ORK4LK, in omitholOKy. SecOniouvs. 
ORIOLUS. Oriole. In xotdogy, agenus 
of the cW aves. onicr picak. Bill conic, con- 
irex, very sharp and straight ; upper mandible 
a Rule longer, siightly notched ; tonsue bifid, 
sharp-pointed ; feet ambulirtory. Fifty-one 
S{>e^ies, nhiefiy inhabit ants of America,* one 
Duly found in our crMiiitry, They are grega- 
rious, noLsy, numerous, voracious, and great 
devouren* of corn : duy often build pendulous 
nests. The followiuy: are the chief species. 

.. i. O,; galbula. Golden oriole. Pale yel- 
i lores and limbs black ; outer tail feathers 


on the hind part yellow : hill and bids rbS* 
Feiualti ; dusky brownish green , lateral tail 
feathers yellow'ish white. Inhabits £arc»pi^, 
Asia, and Afiica ; nine ami a half inches long ; 
is migratory; fci-ds on cherries, berries, and 
insects ; i.s accnsioiiallv found in our own couti** 
try : builiis an urceolate nest of leaves in thn 
branches of trees, and lays four or five dirty- 
vvhiic cgij;s with small dusky-bruwu spots; 
voice sharp ; llfsli good. 

't here are four of live other varieties, chiefly 
from vuriatiou of colour, found in Cochin* 
china and India. 

2. O. icterus. Icteric oriole. Tawny : 
beail, tiiroiit, back, quill and tail-feathers 
bl.'.ck ; wings with a white spot. Inhabits iba 
warmer parts of America and the Caribbees ; 
active and bold ; builds a large cylindrical nest, 
hanging from the extreme branch of a tree ; 
is domesticated in America for' the purpose of 
destroying insects: nine and a half inches 
long. 

3. O. phoL'iiiceus. Red-winged oriole* 
Black; wiiig.coverts tawny. Inhabits in vast 
flocks from New Yoik as far as New Spain ; 
from eight to nine indies long; is very destruc- 
tive to rice' plantations, and devours likewise 
the swarms of insects and w'orms that infest 
the low grounds ; buihls a thick iiensile nest bc- 
tw'ccn reeds, and joHt bevoml the reach nf 
flootls ; eggs white with a few scattered black 
streaks. 

There is another variety with red shoulders, 
edged with ydlow; on inhabitant of Africa. 

4. O. Persicus. BLck tlnd yellow oriole. 
Black ; hind part of the hack, spot on the 
wing-coverts, and ba«e of the tail-leathers yel- 
low*. There are two or three other varieties 
from variations of cedour. Inhabits South 
America; torins a pendent nest, shaped like 
an alembic, on the extreme branches of trees ; 
sometimes four hundred nests are found hang- 
ing from the same tree; eggs dirty white, 
with small pale-hrown spots. 

5. O. Bonana. Bonana oriole. Tawny; 
head ami breast chesneit'; back, quill and taiN 
feathers black* llRiabtts South America and 

' the Caribbee Islands ; seven inches long ; 
forms a nest of leaves and stalks under a plan- 
tain leaf, the leaf itself constituting one end. 

0. O. nkliperululiw. Hang-ncsi oriole. 
Frontlet and wreath black ; crown, neck, 
back and tail reddish-brown ; lireast and bcUy 
tawny-yellow. Ibhahils the woods in Ja- 
tiMicn ; sings charmingly; builds a pendulous 
nest on the exiremr hiai.ch of a high tree. 

7- O. nigcT Black oriole. Totally black. 
FetnaTe, gTeeni^h-browti. Inhabits North 
America ;• about ten inches long ; is grega- 
rious, atid in breeding time sings ddighiiulby: 
feeds on worms and hcciles ; builds in trees 
aljoiit eight feet from the ground, and lays 
five cffcs, dusky, with black spots. 

ORION, ill fabulous history, a celebrai cd 
giant, sprung from the urine of .lopiicr, Nep- 
tune, and Mercury. These three pleased 
with the hospitality they receivwl from the 
peasant Ilyricusi and the piety he exhibitt'd as 
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they trayellefl through Boeotia in disguise^ pro< 
mised to grant him whatever he required ^ and 
the old man desire<) a son without another 
marria^. The gods consented, and they or- 
dered him to bury in the ground tiie skin of the 
victim, into which they had all three made 
water. Hyricus did as they commanded, and 
when, nine months after, he dug for the skin, 
he found in it a beautiful child, whom he 
called Vnon, ah urina. The name was changal 
jnto Orion by the corruption of one letter, ns 
Ovid says, Perdidil anliquam littcra prma 
‘tonum, Orion soon rendered himself cele- 
brat^, and Diana took him among her attend- 
$ints, and even became deeply enamoured of 
Jhim. His gigantic stature, however, displeased 
CEiiopion, king of Chios, who promised to 
make him his son-in-law as soon as he deliver- 
ed his island from wild beasts. This was 
soon performed by Orion, but Q^nopion in • 
tox'cated his guest, and put out his on the 
sea shore, where he had laid himself down to 
.sleep. Orion, however, iniraculonsty recovered 
his sight, it is said, by turning his mce to the 
rising sun, and amply punished the pcrhdy of 
O'mopion. It is said, that Orion was an ex- 
xellent workman in iron, and that he fabricaunl 
a subterraneous palace for Vulcan. Aurora, 
whom Vein^ had inspired with love, carried 
him away into the island of Delos, to enjoy his 
company with greater security; but Diana, 
who was jealous of this, destroyed Orion with 
with her arrows. According to Ovid, Orion 
died of the bite of a scorpion, which the earth 
produced, to punish his vanity in boasting that 
there w^as not on earth any animal which he 
could not conquer. After death, Orion was 
placed in heaven, where one of the constella- 
tions still bears his name. Tlie constellation 
of Orion, placed near the feet of the bull, was 
composed of 17 stars in the form of a man 
holding a sword, which has given occasion to 
the poets often to speak of Orion's sword. As 
the constellation of Orion is generally sii|)posed 
to be accompanied, at its rising, with great 
.Iraius and stprms, it has.acquircrl the epithet of 
aoHosus given it by Virg& Orion was buried 
ill the is&nd of Delos. 

^ pjLioK, in astronomy, one of the cpnstella- 
tionis of the southern heinisphere. 

The word is formed from the Greek 
make water; the ancients supposing, tha^^lt 
raided tempests at its rising and setting. 

The stars in the constellation Orion, in 
Ptolemy’s catalogue, are thirty-eight ; in Ty- 
cho’s 42, Heveiius’s sixty-lwo, in the Bri- 
tannic catalogue seventy-eiglu, viz. 9, 4, 3, 
13, 21, 35, reckoned in the order of their mag- 
nitudes. 

Orion’s RIVER. SecHRtOAKUS. 

ORI'SON. s. (oraison, Fr.) A prayer; a 
snnplication (Milton). 

ORIS CONSTRICTOR. In anatomy. 
(See Orbicularis oris. 

ORISSA, a province of the peninsula of 
Hindustan, bounded on the N. by Bahar and 
Bengal, on the W. by tierar, on the S. by 
OolconcU# and on the £. by the bay of Ben- 
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gal. The district of Midniapoor, in this pfp« 
vince, is subject to the English East ludia 
Company ; but all the rest belongs to tlie 
Berar Mahrattas. 

ORISTAGNI, an ancient town of Sardinia, 
with a good harbour and an archbishop’s sce^ 
It is large, and well forlihed, but thinly inha- 
bited, on account of the unhealthy air. It is 
seated on the west coast, on a bay of the same 
name, 42 miles N.W* of Cagliari. Lon. 8. 
51 K. Ur. 40. 2 N. 

OR IX A, in botany, a genus of the class 
tctratulria, order monogynia. Petals four, 
lanceolate; calyx four-parted; stigma capi- 
tate ; capsule uncertain. One species, a .Japan 
shrub; licxuous; branches alternate; leavc<; 
alternate, ovate, entire, above green, beneath 
paler and villous ; flowers in alternate ra- 
cemes. 

ORKNEY ISLANDS, a cluster of islands 
north of Scotland, from which they are sepa- 
rated by Pentland Frith. They are twenty-six 
in number, of which one greatly exceeds the 
other in extent. This, like the principal one 
of Shetland, is di^nilied with the appelialioii 
of Mainland : it is also frequently called Po- 
mona. (See. Mainland.) Beyond this island, 
to the north -cast are seen, among others, Row- 
say and Wesira, Shappinsli.i and Kdda, Strons.a, 
Sanda, and North Ronalsliu ; and to the 
south appear I loy, and South Honalsha, with 
others of inferior note. The currents and tides 
which How between these islands are extreme- 
ly rapid and dangerous; and near the small 
isle of Switiua are two whirlpools, that have 
been known to snatch in boats and light ves- 
sels, which were instantly swallowetl iq>, 
Springs of pure water arc found in all the. 
mountainous parts of these islands ; and there 
are mimeruus lakes and rivulets abounding in 
fish, llie heath, tin these monnViins, shelters 
grouse, plovers, snipes, but here are nei- 
tlior partridges, hares, nor foxes. There are 
numbers of sheep and small black -cattle. The 
products of the vallies and plains are big and 
oats, but no other sort of grain. In general, 
the air is moist ; and they are often visited by 
dreadful storms of wind, rain, and thunder.i 
For about three weeks in midsummer, they 
enjoy tl)e sight of the sun, almost without in- 
tcrmissioh ; out, for the same space in winter, 
that luminary liardly rises above the horizon^ 
and is commonly obscured by clouds and mists. 
In this gloomy season, the absence of day is 
suuplicd partly by moonlight, am] partly thg 
radiance of tne Aurora See Shet- 

land. The chief exports ’are linen and wool** 
leri yarn, stockings, hiuter, dried hsfa, herrings^ 
oil, feathers and 9k ins of various kinds, and 
kelp. The English language prevails in all 
these islands, though there are many words in 
the Norse, or Norwegian, still in use. The 
churches are numerous ; but the office of a 
minister is truly laborious, the parochial dutj 
being often extended to several distant islands. 

ORL£,Orl£T, orORLO, In architecture, 
a fillet, under, the ovolo, or quarter round of 
a capital* When it is at the top or bottom qt 
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i shafts it is called cincture* Palladio uses 
the word orlo for the plenith of the bases of 
the cohiinns. 

OllLEANA TERRA, (orleana, so named 
frouithe place where it grows.) 'Hie substance 
80 cailefi is a ceraceous mass obtained from the 
seeds of the bixa orieana of Linn^iis. In Ja- 
maica and warm climates it is considcrefl as a 
useful remedy in dysentery, possessing ad?trin- 
gent and stoniarhic qualities. 

OHLEANOIS, a late province of Fiance, 
now forming the department of l.,oiret. It is 
divided hy the river Loire into the Upper and 
Uower, and is a very plviuifu] country. 

» ORLEANS, an ancient city of Fnuicc, 
capital of tl'ic department of Loirot uiul late 
iroviuceof Orleauois, with an epi<copal see. 
t is seated on the Loire, in the form of on 
oval, and is supposed to contain 4t>,*)()0 souls. 
Under the sons of (Movis, it wa.4 liic cnpital of 
a kingdom. It stood a memorable siege in 
1428, against the English, which uas raised by 
the celebrated Joan of Arc, called tlie Maid oV 
Orleans. I'he streets of Orleans are spacious 
and pleasant, and that of the Fanxbourg of Pa- 
ris is of .'I prodigious length. Its commerce 
consists in wine, brandy, corn, grocery, and 
nanicularly sugar, which is hrougnt raw from 
Nantes and Rochelle. Sin op skins, and 
stockings, both knit and woven, form also a 
considerable article of trade. The fauxbourg 
or siirnifl) of Oliver, on the left side of the 
l./>ire, has a commonlcation with the city by a 
bridge of nine arches, the centre one 100 feet 
wide. Near the city is a forest, containing 
100,000 acres, planted with oak and other va- 
lualde trees. <)ilc:m.s is .SO miles N.E. of 
Hlois, and CO S S.W. of Paris. Loii. 1. dQ 
E. Lat. 47. 54 N. 

O R LE \N s ( Louis duke of) , u pions prince of 
Fnncc, w.as the son of Philip the regent, and 
horn at Versailles in 1703. On his father’s 
death he married Augusta Maria of Baden, 
who died in 172f), having been married only 
two years. The prince was deeply sensible of 
the loss, and betook himself to the consolations 
of religion for support. He letircd in 1730 to 
the abbey of St. Genevieve, where he led a life 
of great austerity. The instances of his inor- 
lification render him an object of pity; but 
llie rnqtives of bis conduct, and bis extensive 
liberality, entitle him to admiral ion. He ad- 
hered steadily to this coutte of life abo\c J20 
years, and died in 175t*. Bis writings are nu- 
merous. . 

Orleans (Peter Joseph), a French je«iuit ; 
born at JBru^ecs in lC4i; and died in 
ilc ivmtc a history of the Revolutions in Eng- 
land, under the Stuarts. 11c was the author of 
some other works. 

ORLOPE, in the sea language, the up|)cr- 
most space or deck in a great ship, rciiching 
from tne main to the mizen mast. In three 
d«k ships, the second and lowest decks ate 
80metimc.s called orlopes. 

. ORMOND,, the northern division of the 
4»>nnty of Tipperary, 'in the province of Mun- 
iier in Ireland. For a long time it gave the 
VOL. VIIL 
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title of earl, and afterwards of marquis and 
duke, to the noble family of Butler, descended 
from a sister of Thomas a Bcckct archbishop 
of Cautcrr>ury ; till, at tlu- acc'*FPion of George 
I. ibc la»t (iiike w.ig attainted of hiph Ueastm, 
and died abroad. In that jxut of the countty 
the familv had great preri»« aiivey and privilcats 
granlid hv Edward 111. 

OR]\lSIpE, a lowti of Eiigiaijfl, near Ap- 
pleby, in Wcbimorcland, with a cluiich ai*d 
pari«>h, but small. t\ g’-eai nr.inher of vesseit 
of brass, some of which scomed to Irivc been 
gilt, were dibcotei. iie.ir ihe nijnnr-l’,<)\r.-,c, by 
the water wiohing away die soil. The manor- 
house i.v I'uilt er.sllewavs. 

ORMSKiRK, in Lrmrashire, in England, 
is A handsome town, with a good inland trade. 
By the late inland navigation, it lias rnmuui- 
iiiration wdih the rivers Mersey, Dee, Rihhie, 
Ouse, Trent, Darwent, Severn, H uni her, 
Thames, A\on, &c. which navigaiinn, includ- 
ing its windings, extends above .'iuo milcF, in 
the comities of Lincoln, Nottingham, York, 
Lancaster, Westiiumdaiid, Slaftiud, Warwick, 
f.eiti.4er, Oxford, Worcester, ike. 'I’hcre 
a Iiitumiiioir» earth about this piaec, front 
which oil of amber is extracted, that pre'citcs 
raw flesh, and serves the poor people instead 
of candles. There is nothing remarkahle at 
Ormskitk, but the nionmncnls of some of the 
ancient family of the Stanhys hi fore they 'veie 
ennobled. Not, far from it’ is Latham honsc; 
to wliich belongs a large e.slaic:, and u fine park. 
It is remarkable only because it was gallantly 
defended in the civil warj hy lady C^harlotte 
countess of Dcrhy, who held it to tlic last ex- 
tremity agaiu.st the parliament forces, which 
could never oblige her to capitulate. She held 
out glorion‘ily till she was relieved by prince 
Rupert. It was, however, ruined in a second 
siege ; and sold hy the family to the late sir 
Thomas Bootle, who built a very magniliccnt 
house upon it. 

ORMIJS, a small bsland, in a strait of the 
same name, at the entrance of the gulf of Per- 
sia, nine miles S. of Gombroii. In 1507, the 
Portuguese were permitted to form a settlement 
here; and it was afterward frequented l^ a 
number of rich merebants. In 1022, the Per- 
sians, by tile assistance of the English, expel- 
'^d the Portuguese, and demolished the build- 
ings. Some lime after, the Persians rebuilt 
the fort, and though they coiiM never bring it 
to be a place of tr^de as before, it is siill the key 
of the gulf of Persia, on account of the com- 
mddiousness of ihe harbour. It is almost dc- 
aerteil ; for it. produces nothing but salt, which 
somciimes is two inches deep upon the surface 
of the earth. fx)U. 5(5, 23 E, l^t. 27. 20 N. 

ORNAMENT. 5. (ormtmcfUtm, Latin.) 
1. Embellishment; decoration (Jfeigerj). 2. 
Honour; that which confers dignity {A(U 
diA'ow). 

ORNAME'NTAL. a. (from oruumrni.) 
Serving to decoration ; giving embellish- 
ment [Su'ift). 

ORNAMIi/NTALLY, ad. In such a uian- 
oer as may confer cmbellishnient. 

TT 
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0 ^l^'AME'NTED. 0 . (from 
EmMli&licd i bcdeckerl. 

ORN'A'^iH. a. Lat.) Bedecked; 

decorated; 6 ue (Milton). 

, 01{NATEN£SS. a. (from orna/e.) Fiaery; 
»tale ofht'.in;:; einbeUished.> 

O'RNATuRK. s^, (ornatus^ Latin.) J)eco« 
V&tioir ( Ainsworth). 

ORNE, a department of France, including 
the late province of Perulie and j^rt of that of 
Normandy. It takes its name from a river, 
which rises in the department, and runs into 
the English channel, eight miles below Caen. 
The capital is Alencon. 

OllNlTHOG ALUM. Star of Bethlehem. 
In bobuiVt n genus of the class hexandria, 
order monogynia. Corol six-petalled, erect, 
permnnent, spreading from about the middle; 
filaments dilated at the base; capsule suj^rior, 
three-celled ; seeds roundish, naked. Forty- 
three species. South of Europe; Siberia; 
Cape : three common to the woods and pas- 
tures of our own country. 

The species chiefly cultivated arc, 

1 . O. umbellalum . U mbelled star of Beth- 
lehem . 

S. O. luteuin. Yellow star of Betlilelietn. 

3. O. miuimum*. Small star of Beth« 
lehem. 

4. O. Pyreiiaicuin. Pyrenean star of Beth* 
Idiein. 

5. O. latj folium. Broad-leaved star of Beth* 
lehem. 

(). O. pyramidalc. I^ramidal sVu of Beth* 
lehem. 

7 > O. unifolium. One-leaved star of Bethl^ 
hem. 

8 . O. nutans. Neapolitan star of Beth- 
lehem. 

9 . O. Capense. Cape ornithogaluin. 

10 . O. aureuiTi. Golden star of Bethle- 
hem. 

Many of these are hardy, and highly or- 
namental among other flowering bul^us* 
rooted plants in. borders and clumps, 

ORN ITHOGLOSSUM. (ormthoglossum, 
•pyidoyTiotf-ffoy, from a bird, and y^iv<r<n», a 
tongue, so called from its shape.) Birds 
tonguii. 'The seeds of the ash tree", as some- 
times so called. 

OIINITHOLITIIUS. Jn orycto%, a 
genus of the class petrifactions, order amnial. 
The body or parts of a bird changed iolp 
a fossile substance. Three species. 

1 . O. rostri. The beak of birds. Found in 
the neighbourhood of Jena» and in the moun- 
tains oh the confines of Switserland, some- 
times perfect, sometimes only impressed on a 
schistose sivinestone. 

O. ossium. The bones of birds. Found 
in Silesia. 

O. plumarum. Tbc feathers of birds. 
Found principally at Oenengen on the con- 
fines of Switzerland, impressed on a schistose 
swinestone. 

ORNITHOLOGY, (from tgv«p, a bird, and 
a treatise or discourse). The scieuce w'hich 


OR N 

treats of birds ; describes tbeie fonp ey^mal Ati^ 
Internal ; apd teaches their ecouoaiy and uses, , 

Of all the departments of natural history, orni* 
thology appears to he that which has been fulbwed 
np with the greatest degree of avidity, while it it 
tbat which has perhaps offered the greatest de- 
gree of difficulty. In respect to ourselves, birds, 
like fishes, exist in a region into which it is dif- 
ficult to follow them ; great numbers of them are 
perpetually inigratiiig Jrom climate to climate, 
and still more of them so fnniuently shifiiiig 
their plumage and colour at different seasons of 
the year, or differfint periods of life, or assnme so 
dissimilar an appearance from a compietion of 
sex, that nothing but a very long, and repeated, 
and accurate attention to them, difficult as such 
an attention must be under s'nch circumstances, 
cau enable uS to speak with any decision con- 
cerning their individuality, or even generic station. 
To furnish therefore a history of birds as com- 
plete as that of quadrupeds, must necessarily 
prove the work of ages ; and from these causes, 
M. Bnffun justly as.serts, that the number and cha- 
racters af birds are still in an ocean of obscurity. 

In travelling through this multifarious group, 
we shall avail ourselves of ev^ry light that may 
prevent our wandering, and freely consult every 
writer of authority who has already arranged or 
described this part of the animal kingdom. The 
natural history of birds comprehends two distinct 
objects; first, the discoveiy and classification of 
every individual, and assigning it a name; and, 
secondly, the describing its manners and econo- 
my. The first, which is the most difficult part of 
the subject, i$ also the least agreeable : it is dry, 
mechanical, and incomplete. Tlie second exhibits 
tiew pictures to the imagination ; and, by leading 
to the dcvelopcment of final causes, opens delight- 
ful views of the economy of nature, and of the wis- 
dom of Providence. Both are necessary to thoso 
who would understand this science in its utmpst 
extent ; and both, accordingly, have been attempt- 
ed by ornithologists, in different systems and ar- 
rangements. 

We shall examine both these points in the fol- 
lowing six lectiofis, which will treat progressively 
of the classification of birds ; their external cha- 
racteie; their flight, plumage and migration; 
their food, longevity,. diseases and fertility; their 
nidification and incubation ; and their genend uses 
in the economy of nature* 

Section I. OassifeoiioH rf Birds* 

Whed we iiH^uire into the hiRory of ornithology, 
at various periods, we find it in three difibrOnt 
gtages of improvement. To the first of these it 
was brought by Aristotle and Pliny, who arg,gt- 
aost the only anthev of afltiqnity wbd 
have directed their amsntfon to tids bvaneb of sd- 
ence. They, however, jcobteiited themselves with 
seising upon, the grwt eatlines of natural know- 
ledge ; passing by what appeared trivial or ooifi- 
moo, they dwelt ■prioctpalljr off whatever 
marvellous, or n^nisbing, like histoniifiS^ wlip 
describe the operations of a campaign, they hgvjs 
cbaracterised the generals, but left it to mealier 
hai^s to cany the muster-roll. Despising thk 
minutise of a diy detail, they amuse the r&der, 
and warm hisimagination, not urifrequently at the 
cxpence of troth. The moderns, who, hiker the re; 
vival of learning, resumed this subject, have 
treated’ it in a manner totally diffisrent: th*^ bate 
dividefi Inito orders, genera and specleiii acv 
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an they appeared analogous, either from 
their habits or external form. By thus claming 
together birds resembling each other, in one di> 
stinct family, they have facilitated the study, and 
given the subject a scientific arrangement. 

Their systems, however, though useful to the 
Jtrofound naturalist, prove tedious and uninterest- 
.jng to the ordinary reader: they present to him a 
dry detail of names ; a fatiguing repetition of co- 
lours, shades, size and shape s of similar animals, 
vrhich he may have recourse to as a dictionary, 
but which must unavoidably disgust, should he at- 
tempt a continued perusal. Their successors, in 
later times, with that judgment and good sense 
which they have carried into every department cf 
science, have endeavoured to unite these difFerent 
aims. They have joined the history of their 
manners and economy toscieutitic arrangement: 
they have blendtil the dry details of the nornen- 
clator with the more entertaining displays of the 
life and conveisation of these, animals, that are 
worthy of the philosopher or historian* 

M. Bcloii, a French author, i.s the first among 
the moderns who applied himself to ^his study, 
and may be regarded ns the father of systematic 
ornitholuicy. liy arranging such birds into se- 
parate orders and families, as he deemed analogous 
ill their manners or external characters, he exalted 
his subject to the dignity of a science. Were ive 
to judge of him by the extent of his travels in 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, undertaken at his own 
expence, wc could not hesitate to pronounce him 
an eager in4|uirer into nature. His work, incom- 
plete as it may now appear, yet, considering the 
infancy in which he found the science, displays 
considerable accuracy of observation, and entitles 
the author to no small degree of reputation. If 
he has marked out the way, and cleared it of its 
most striking diihrulties, wc owe hith much ; for 
it is cert.ain1y easier to make advances in a 
path that has already been trod by others, than 
to venture through the unexplored wild, lying still 
in primeval confusion. 

After the year in which Belon published 
his history of birds, be was immediately succeeded 
by a long list of writers, who followed or improved 
upon his system. Gesner in Switzerland, Al- 
^Irovandi in Italy, |ohnston in Holland, published 
each a system of ornithology. Few additions, 
however, of any importance, were made to the 
natural history of birds till the ap^arance of our 
countryoMiD, the hon. Francis Willoughby, who 
seeme to have been impelled to the study of na? 
ture by the original bent of a strongr genius, which 
his ample fortune enabled bim to indulgef His 
travels were extenslVe, and bis knowledge pro- 
pui^oned to his ai dqur in the pursuit of it. Though 
he med at an early period, be had dgured and de- 
acribed a g^tcr number of hir4s, and with more 
pccuracy, than any former naturalist* His pa- 
pers came intp the hands of bis preceptor Mr. 

were published in 1678. To him they 
are pi^ably 'ipdebted for that excellent arrange- 
psdnW which constUntes the chief merit of a work, 
which' is acknowledged, at the present day, to be 
one of the mast valuable on this part of the anU 
snal kingdoni. 

To this system almost all ouromithologists of opr 
own times have been largely indebted. Mr. Pennant 
freely acknowledves hlsobligations,and the streaihs 
through which he was obliged. Mr. Ray,” ob- 
^rves he, ** and his illustrious pupil the hon. Fran- 
cis Willoughby, assamed* Belon*s plan ; but, with 
great ju4|^wot| flupg Into their proper stations. 


and proper genera, those which he had cavAiiedlg 
mixed together. They formed the great dlvfiiiini 
of terrestrial and aquatic birds; they made every 
species toccopy their proper place, consulting og 
once exterior form, and natural habit. They 
could not bear the affected intervention of aquatic 
birds in the midst of terrestrial birds. They plaficd 
the last by themselves, clear and distinct from those 
whose haunts and er'ononiy were so diflereiit. 

Mr. Ray*s general plan,” continues he, •• is so 
judicious, that to me it seems scarcely possible to 
make any change in it for the better; yet, not- 
withstanding he was in a manner the founder of 
systematic zoology, later discoveries have made a 
few improvements on his labours. My candid 
friend Linn^us will not take it amiss, that 1 in part 
neglect his example; for I permit the land-fowl to 
follow one another, undivided by the water-fowl, 
the grails and ariseres of his system; but, in my 
generical arraiigeinent, 1 most punctually attend 
to the order he has given in his several divisions, 
except in those of his anseres and a few of his 
grallae. For, after the manner of M. Brisson, I 
make a distinct order of water-fowl with pinna^ 
feet, placing them between the awders, or cloven 
footed water-fowl and the web-fuoted. 'I'he os- 
trich, and land birds with wings iiseloss for Right, 
1 place as a distinct order. The trumpeter (psophia 
of Linneus) and the Imstards, I place at the end 
of the gallinaceous tribe: all are land-birds: the 
first multiparous, like the generality of the gal- 
linaceous tribe ; the last granivorous, swift run- 
ners, avoiders of wet places; and both have bills 
somewhat arched. It must be confessed, that both 
have legs naked above the knees, and the last, like 
the wnders, lay but few eggs. They seem am- 
biguous birds, that have affinity with each other; 
and it in hoped, that each naturalist may be in* 
dulgcd the toleration of placing them as suits bis 
own opinion**’ 

The following therefore is the improved system 
of Mr. Pennant, whose orders we shall contrast with 
those of Linneus ; and we give it the rather in this 
place, because from the multipKcity of matter 
that will throng upon us in the article of Zoology, 
we are already aware that we shall not be apic 
to introduce it under that head. 


Division I.— LAND-BIRDS. 
Divison Il^WATER-POWL. 
Division L 


Order I. 

Mtapadoug, 

Aedpitres, Un. 

11. 

Pies, 

Pieie. 

HI. 

Gallinaceous, 

Galltnw* 

IV. 

Columbine, 

Pasieres. 

V. 

Passerine, 

Pasierea. 


Stratbions, 

C GallinaB. 

VI. 

C Grails. 


Division If. 

Order Vll. 

Cloved-footed 
or waders. 

^Orallm. 

Vlll. Pinnated feet. 

1 Anseres* 

) Grallse. 

XI. 

Web-footedf 

C Ansetei, 
iGnUm, 


Div.f* 

Order I^Bapaeimg- 
1 Vulture, Vultur. 

ft Falcon, Falco. 

3 Owl, Strix. 

Order II.-^Mf* 

4 Shrike, lanius. 

5 Parrot, Psiitaciw. 

TTft 
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'*71 Jacana, '• 

Parra. 

'7^2 Pratincole, 

lliruiidOft 

ns Rsdl, 

Ralliis. 

74 Slicalbhill. 

75 Gallimdo, 

Fnlioa. 

Orfh-r VllJ.— 

p,nnc*^dfccf. 

7r> riiabiopc-. 

Ts lu^ a. 

nn fiiioi. 

I'uiica. 

73 (irchc. 

Cniyinbus. 

Order IX.— 

.IVif-Ooted, 

7^ Avo'-cita, 

Kci'uni rostra. 

fO t^Mirif r. 

*(!iiiiira, BrUs, 

31 h'lamioant, 

Plia uico ptcriis. 

f'l A!hat/ 0 '*s, 

Diomrdia. 

S.: Auk, 

Ah‘.T. 

34 It uiiii'niot, 

Cul3’inbub. 

HiviTj 

Col ym bus. 

83 Skimmer, . 

Rbyiirops. 

HT R-in, 

Sterna. 

FS Gull, 

Lams. 

Sll PUnI, 

piocellaria. 

IM) Mci jrauiser. 

JMorgiis, 

FI One!., 

Ana:^ 

92 Pinguin 

C Diomeden. 

{ Phai toii. 

9*1 Friican, 

Pt’licanuB. 

94 Tropic, 

Phaeton. 

9.1 Darter, 

Plutus. 


To Ihf nbovo, we Lnire thonglit it neccssory tn 
subjoin an of tin- cinlers and aenera they 

stand 'u the liulrv Ornitbologicus and Geiieial 
Syiiop«-i.s of Binls as jinblisbed by Mr. Latlurii ; 
a« from rbu copious ni.mncr in which t)e lias 
treated the subject, and from a very groat addi- 
tion ho has hern enal)I<*d to innko to tins hraiirh 
of natural history, soino deviations fiom the plan 
of pna-eding atuhnrs, as a<*ll sis tli« formation ot 
sonic new gontua, ha\o necvbsanly arisen. 


6 Toucan, 

Kainpha*>tos. 

7 Motniot, 

Pamphaptos. 

8 Hornbill, 

Biif'cros. 

9 Beefeater, 

BupliagJ. 

10 Ani, 

Orotophaga. 

11 Wattle. 


Cro'v, 

Cor vii«j 

IS Rolhr, 

Coracias. 

14 Oriolle, 

Ori^ilu**. 

l.‘> Grakic, 

Gr ti ula. 

Ifi Paradi.sp, 

Par.ulf'xa. 

17 Curueui, 

Tu>;;mu 

Id Tlarbet, 

Bncciu 

19 Cuckoo, 

CiicuiiiA. 

20 Wryneck, 

.tun:,. 

21 Woodpecker, 

l?i*‘u«. 

22 Jacanuir, 

A*, edo. 

20 Killg^fi'.l. *1', 

AU cdo* 

21 NuLiiutei), 

Siita. 

S5 Tod3', 

'lOilus- 

2fi Bei’-catfr, 

Merops. 

27 Hooptic, 

T'pnpn. 

28 TVeeper, 

Ci:rt!ija. 

29 l/ojjcy.sr.clicr, 

Titiclidlii.«, 

Older ill. — 

•GadiKaCiOhs, 

so Cwlf, 

Pha bianus. 

31 Tnik^’y, 

Mfleagris. 

S2 Pintailo, 

Niiniiila. 

33 Curasso, 

Crax. 

34 Peacock, 

Pavo. 

05 Plicnsant, 

Fhabianu'j. 

35 Creus, 

Tetiv.o. 

37 Paitiidgc, 

Tc'trao. 

33 'rriuniJclor, 

P^ophia. 

39 Baslaid, 

Otis*. 

Order IV.- 

—(-GlHm6ine, 

•iO Pig-jon, 

Culumha. 

Order V,— 

41 Stare, 

Sturr.u5>, 

42 Thrudi, 

3’urdus». 

43 Chatterer, 

Ainpclis. 

44 Coly, 

J/ixI.i. 

Grosbeakf 

Luxiu. 

4d fiunting. 

Etnhcn^a. 

47 'ranager. 

Tijrmcra. 

48 Finch, 

Friugilla. 

49 Flycatcher, 

Museica])R. 

50 Lark, 

Ala ud.-i. 

51 Wagtail, 

hiolociJIn. 

52 Waihlers, 

ilia- 

53 Matiukiti, 

I’ipva, *, 

54 Titmouse^ 

P irus. 

55 Swallow, 

Mil undo. 

55 Goat«uckcr« 

Capritun'gus. 

OnlerVl.- 

■^Sirufldour, 

57 Dodo, 

Dhlus. 

58 Ostrich, 

Sliuthio. 

Dii 

n. 

Order Vir,— C/o^r./.Yocfrrf, or 

.*)9 Spounl ill. 

P.’atalca. 

f'O St'reaa.cr, 

Palainrdca. 

(il .lobiiu. 

Mycteria. 

62 Boathii], 

Cancroiiia. 

63 Heron, 

Ardca. 

64 Cinbrc, 

Scopu<, Briss. 

65 Ibis, 

Tantalaus. 

66 Curlew, 

St'olopax. 

67 Snipe, 

Scolopax. 

6tf .Sandpiper, ; 

TrJnga. 

69 Plover, 

Charndrius. 

7f) Oyst^nasteber, 

Hseraatopn?. 


TahU of l/fc Onkrs and Gfu^ra of Birds^ acrordlng 
Mr, Luthvtnm 


hid. Ovfj, 

.?!/». qf Birds. 

AVUJM OKOlNr.S. 

ORDKILS OF BIRDS. 

Div. f. 

Div. 1 . 

J. Aet-ipitros, 

Rapacious, 

H. Phic, 

Pics. . 

Ilf, PahvCTCS, 

Passciiric. 

l\‘. Colliiirib;c, 

Coininhine. 

V. Cjalliiuc, 

Gallinaceons. 

Yf. Slmthioiit^, 

iStrathious. 

Div. II. 

«, Div. 11. 

Vn. OrallBC, 

AVaders. 

VIJI, Pinnatiptties, 

Pin noted- feet. 

IX. Palmipedes, 

Web-footed. 


AVIUM GKNERA. GENERA OF BIRDS. 

Div. I. Div. I. 

AVES TEORESTni^* ' LAKI) BIRDS. 

Ordo - Order I. ■ 

Rapacious, 

1 Viiltur, Vulture, 

Si FjIco, Falcon. 

3 Strix, Owl. 

Ordoi=lt|, Onrlcr H. 

I^es, 

4 Lanius;; . Shrike. 

5 Parrot. 

6 RWjpH.D5>tos, Tou<*atj. 

n Momo^s, Motniut. 

8 Scythrops, . 

9 BuceroB, Hornbill. 



Ind, Offu 

10 Itiiphaga, 

11 Crutofiliaga, 

12 Callaca««, 
l.'J Corvus, 

11 Curacias, 

1;> Oi'iohtSy 
Li) rri-aciila, 

J7 RirncJisu^j, 

IS 'IVoiiOii, 

TLacoo, 

‘iO CuenluSy 
2i Yudx, 

Picus, 

*33 Gaibuln, 
til Ali'cilo, 
t!) Sitta, 

*2u Toiln-', 

2't Meroi)S, 
Upiipa, 
titi (!<.') liiia, 

-;0 'rr'*fhiliis, 

Ordo Ilf, 

.*^1 Sloniiis, 

'^2 Tunliis 
:;3 Ampeli'j, 

:31 Goli'is, 

3.) Loxia, 

3<j 

OS riiiijulla, 
Phytotoma, 

40 MiiSf'kapu, 

41 Alauda. 

42 Motncili.i, 

4:3 SyUiii, 

4i Pipra, 

4A Paius, 

46 llimiido, 
rtV Capi'iniiilgusy 

Orflo IV. 
Cohtmbte, 

4S Culuiuha, 

OrJo V. 

49 Pa>o, 

50 Mclca;;ris, 

51 Penelope. 

52 Nuinida, 

53 Crax, 

5*1 Pliasianui, 

53 Tinamuby 
5<> Tetrao, 

57 Peixlix, 

53 Psophia^ 

59 Otis, 

Ordo Vr, 
Siruthiones. 

60 Didus, 

61 Struthio, 

62 CuBuarius, 

63 Rhea^ 

Di^^ If. 

AVEt AQUATICJI. 

Ordo Vn. 
GralUi, 

64 P)a*a1eu. 

65 Prilaniedra, 

66 

417 
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Sj/fi- of Bhrdf, 
Beefeater. 

Ani. 

Wattle-bird. 

Crow. 

Roller. 

Oriole. 

C inkle. 

Paradivc-bird. 

Curucai. 

Burbot. 

Cuckoo. 

Wryneck. 

Wooclpcolici- 

Jararnar. 

Kiugsfisluj'. 

Niulintch. 

Tody. 

ri(e-»*ater. 

H\»opoe, 

Creeper. 
Uuiiiming-bird. 
Order Ul. 
Pasatrine, 

Starling 

T'lirnsli. 

Olialteror. 

CoJy. 

Grosbeak. 

Runfin^. 

Taiiaftor, 

Finch. 

VlycaU'her, 

Link. 

Wastail, 

W.^rbU r, 

Mairikiri. 

T'U mouse. 

Swallow. 

Goals'jckcr. 

Order IV. 
Columbine m 
pigeon. 

Order V. 
Gaiiinaceotis. 
Peacock, 

Turkey. 


Pintado. 

Curra.s;?o. 
P>iea9aiJt. 
Tiiiaincii. 

Gi'ous. 

Parliidge. 
.Trutnpeter, 

(Icr VI. 
'hunts, 

Bodo. . 

African ^trieh. 
Cassowary. 
Americaft,Osti ich . 



WA R DS# 

Onta)r.VIt. 

WUhu 

Spoonbill. ' 
Screamer. 

Jabiru. 

j^uaibiil. 


/w/. Orn» 

%i. ofI)irils» 

63 Srapiis:, 

Ihiibre, 

69 Atdca, 

Ple-ion. 

70 Tantulnr, 

Jhi»’. 

71 NniUfimo:, 

f’orlow. 

72 S.'o'.rifiay, 

Sr. ipe. 

73 'J’rin,4.i, 

Sandpiper. 

7i Cbai'idima, 

Plover. 

7.') t.'in'Orins. 


7i> IlainalopnA, 

Ovstcr-calchoi. 

77 Glstruoh*, 

P rut iv, cole. 

78 Riillus, 

R.iil. 

79 INmtc, 

dacaii.i. 

30 Gnhinotdn, 

tJ.lli!'Ulb\ 

S] ViigifiaMs, 


Ordo vni. 

Ord. r Vin. 

Ptfinttiijfcde’;, 

fPiifi Vumaiiil-ft, 

32 Ph.ulai’ jp!i>. 

riia!ar.jpe. 

83 Folic 1 , 

Coot. • 

Si P^^«!lCJ*pO, 

Grebe. 

Ordo 1!C. 

Order IX. 


// 1 b-footvd^ 

* Peiliba.i foui^h »i 

*tVith tong /fig*. 

95 Recurvirostva, 

AvosboC 

86 Corrira, 

( I 'iiiiicr. 

S7 PiM(*ni.''opt?in:*, 

A l.irii'ni-o. 

ff Pfdihti irevi:'>’d.‘\s^ 

'1 Vtl Uh short Ic^it 

8U Ifiomcdt.'i, 


89 A«ca, 

/.nk. 

!»0 Tfria, 

C.idl'inCi 

9! C'lijnnl'O*’, 

Pl\.i. 

92 Rhyjicnojjj, 

8k,u:mcr. 

9‘J .Sb'rna, 

T-r.i. 

9i. 1 arns. 

Gj.'L 

9.5 Pro.'-iIlMn'j, 

PeCcl, 

*»6 M< rivu'j. 

Mcr^aiUi.'t. 

97 

T>>:vl., 

9 i Aploiiocivti 

Piiiirmn. 

90 r.;bi\inu.. 

Pvlu:an, 

H’O Pfs«v*ors, 

"^riopjc-bird. 

IIM Idol 

11.11 CCT. 


Uoj^id •' d ^v’leiiMii/.erisaiuI b'dioriana, 

seveiul anllior's !. Cv’ Mcutibcs of a local nu-. 

luie. White I yi. itu.'b* e.s ;.u'(pKiinted with the 
iiatiirai instoij *. s’ Mi Ibjrra; Sniith witli thit 
the .’•mill/ nf ; M.i.'-cerave has dcscritid 

the birds of Pn/.:( , Sir liaii jc Sloanu tliusis ol 
Jaiiiuica; iHid C.ii.f'-by th.>se of rioi'id.*i, Cttrolina» 
Vinjinia, and M.e islands. Witii tliestf 

abundant res.jor. v. , llie oruitliologist c.'tn ‘•ca.’-Ci-.- 
ly want intbiinution : hi< gteatest diflieultj \4ilj 
found in coi'.dcnaing rinl arranging hi» mute- 
ri.'ils, so as to iondcr his pairative of inodoratt 
length, and of general utiliiy. 

SscTiosj If. — J'xfiiTial Characters of Birils, 
Birds liai'c al'.v.'.ys been eon»idered as a separate 
and detached cia*;’: of animals : it is not, however, 
by tiRir power of :iy mg alone, that they have been 
tlu'S di'-tiiiguihiu.d A ^-pecich ot the squirrel, and 
tSm bal tribe among qmuliupcds, and the dying 
fidlj among the fiwjy kinds, are endowed with Hie 
s.anie faculty On tl.e other liand| birds of tlis 
striitbiuus description^ as the dodo and the os 
trieb) from their iiimien.^'e weight, are wholly 
prevented frutn ar.ecnding into the regions of thd 
air hy means of thtir wings. Still, however, birds 
in their external characters di^er reniuikably 
irom other animabst ttiey are distinguishable by 
their covering of feathers; by their wings, the iu^ 
struments ot flight i by the form of their legs awl 
feet, atid Uip vhofle of the oatwgn) structure. They 
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are devtitute of ^ teeth, lips, exteroal ears^ and 
•crotum: they d'lfler also in many parts of their 
intomal conformation 3 having no epiglottis, no 
diaphragm, nor urinary bladder. 

The terms used by naturalists in the description 
and classification ofbirdS) are peculiarly technical 
and obscure; they are chiefly employed in dis- 
criminating these three parts j the head, the body 
and the limbs: (captd, truncui et artus). Almost 
every peculiarity in the external structure of birds 
is adapted to the element which they inhabit, and 
conducive to swiftness of motion. To facilitate 
tlieir passage throt^h the air, the body in the fore 
part is sharp, beginning with a pointed bill» and 
thickening by a gradual swell along the head and 
neck, till it reaches its greatest bulk ; then fall- 
ing off, and terminating in an expansive tail. The 
body kscif is slender, containing a cavity for re- 
spiration, much larger in proportion than that of 
other animals; a circumstance which contributes 
greatly to their lightness ; as does also the thin 
and porous nature of their bones, which are much 
lighter than those of quadrupeds of the same size, 
ind are filled with air instead of with marrow, 
and in many instances directly communicate with 
the lungs. 

The feathers, that covering which nature has 
providefl for this class of Uie animal kingdom, are 
wonderfully adapted to the purposes intended; 
fecurity, warmth, and celerity of motion. They 
are divided by naturalists into the down, the 
smaller feathers, and the qntlls, fftocca^, ptuma^ et 
pmuej. The former arc nearest the skin, and in 
high latitudes are a necessary protection Lgainst 
cold, or wet. The floccss are soft, short, and un- 
eonnccteil ; and arc most abundant in the aquatic 
tribes, particularly in those of the duck kind. 
Those feathers which cover the body, and are 
properly the plumage of the bird, have small 
abafta, and large vanes ; and are never exerted or 
relaxed, unless in anger, fright, or illness. They 
are all placed so as to cover one another like tiles, 
permitting the water to run off, while they ex- 
clude the cold. , 

The strongest feathers or quills are placed in 
those parts of the body where they have most duty 
to perform. They have large shafts, hollow at 
the lower end, but filled at the upper with a pith, 
convex above, and cebcave beneath, which serves 
to give nourishment to the vanes on oach side. 
These vanes are broad on the ohe side, 'and nar- 
row on the other; each consisting of a number of 
thin laminae; stiff, and of the nature of a split 
quill. The difibrent lamiiiw are braced together 
by the elegant contrivance of a multitude of small 
bristles : those on the one side being hooked, and 
the other strait, they lock into each other, and 
keep the vanes smoo t lff Compact, and strong. The 
vanes being thus adjwcd,- and the 'feathers lying 
close by each other, %bcn spread, no part of them 
can miss its impulse upon the air. 

ils the slender idbstance of feathers is apt to be 
disromposed by acifident, or the excessive heat or 
suoisture uf the atsnosphere, nature has made an 
extraordiiiary p^wisiqn fcr their adjustment and 
preservation in temperament. The ani- 

mal is fomisheu''wi^ a gland behind, which se- 
cretes a proper quantity of oil, that can be press- 
€fd out by bird's bill, and laid smoothly orver 
every featifer which requires to be dressed. This 
gland is situated on the rump, and fhrnisbed with 
an opening br excretoiy duct, about which grows 
a smaft'tttft of feather^, somewhat like a painter’s 
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pencil. When, therefore, the feathels arc sbattef* ' 
ed or rumpled, the bird turning its head baokwiird, 
with the bill catches hold of the gland, and press* 
ing it, forces out the oily substance, with which it 
anoints the disjointed parts of the feathers ; and 
drawing them out with great assiduity, recom- 
poses and places them in due order, by which 
they unite more closely together. Such poultry, 
however, as live Ibr the most part under cover, 
are not furnished with so large a stock of this 
fluid as those birds that reside in the open air. 
The feathers of a hen, for instance, are pervious 
to every shower ; on the contrary, swans, geese, 
ducks, and all such as nature has directed to live 
upon the water, have their feathers dressed with 
oil from the first day of their leaving the shell. 
Thus, their stock of fluid is equal to the necessity 
of its consumption. Their vciy flesh contracts a 
flavour from it, which renders it in some kinds so 
rancid ns to make them utterly unfit for food ; 
however, though it injures the flesh, it improves 
the feathers for all the domestic purposes to which 
they aie usually converted. 

Next to the feathers, we are to consider the 
other parts that have been reckoned dcscriptit'e 
of the generic characters of birds. The marks de- 
rived from plumage are precarious indications of 
the species to which birds belong : the more im- 
portant characters of them are all taken by Un- 
ties from the unfeatliered parts ; as the beak, ca- 
runcles, nostrils, and feet; and in this principle 
which he has adopted with reganl to arrangement, 
he has been deservedly followed by many othec 
naturalists. 

The bill in all birds consists of two mandibles; 
the upper and the lower. The former is uniform- 
ly fixed, except in the genus of parrots, which na- 
ture has endowed with the power of moving the 
upper mandible, at pleasure, to assist it in clliub- 
tng. None of the feathered race have truth ; some 
indeed have the mandibles sawed or serrated, as 
the toucans and merganser; but these serrm are 
not immersed in sockets. In falcons, the base of 
the beak or rostrum is covered with skin, called 
the cere: in the turkeys it is overspread with a 
carneous appendage. The nostrils of birds are 
generally of an oval form, placed near the base of 
the upper mandible ; the organ of smell in gan- 
nets is said to be altogether wanting ; bat in most 
' kinds it is peculiarly acute. 

The wings of birds, though not much eonsidered 
in their classification, are by far their most .con- 
spicuous instrument of motion; and in every 
geauB, except the struthious, they are adapted 
for flight, which is accomplished chiefly by means 
of the flag-feathers, called remiges. The largest 
of these denominated primary, am situated on the 
extremity of the wing, and are generally oight or 
ten in number; the secondary are placed nearer 
to the body of the animal ; are always shorter, and 
commonly of a 4ij|ferent shape and colour. 
species of piitoK are destitute 06 these flag- 
feathers ; with^pn the wings perform the office 
of fliii, in siiMSlring and diving. The larger 
feathers of thiT^il, naturalists have termed rec- 
triceB,'#h^'thAr being the director or rudder of 
the anlpal in l^t ; for, besides serving to coun- 
terbalfiftce the foreparts, they enable the bird to 
ri.se, descend, oV turn at pleasure. They 'seldom 
exceed ten or twelve, except in the ducks and 
geesC) where tjiey are more numerous. 

Birds differ remarkably in the form .of their^ 
feet, accordisg to their Bwnner of hfe. ThoJeet* 
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liave obtained Various technical names, as they 
seemed dtted for percinng, walking, running, 
swimming, or diving. For the first of these pur- 
poScs, those seem best mlapted which have three 
toes on the anterior part of the foot, and one back- 
ward,jwith the two outwairi toes partly connected 
by a meiubrane : among the walkers this mem* 
braiie is not to be found. The natatory birds have 
their feet either wholly palmatcd, or pinnated, as 
ill cools and grebes, or semi-palmated, as in the 
Aiueiican spoon>bill. The parrots, woodpeckers, 
and other tribes addicted to climbing, have two 
toes forwards and two backwards. The ostrich, 
the swiftest, nf all running birds, or running ani* 
mats, is in this respect anomalous, haviug only 
two toes. 

All the external parts of birds appear to be 
foririod for rapidity of motion in that element they 
are destined to inhabit; all contribute to facility 
of cst.'apc ; the shape and lightness of the body, 
its covering of feathers, the large siie of the wings, 
and the Force of those muscles by which they are 
moved. From the ooinbined operation of these 
qualities, their swiftness far exceeds that of the 
rcin«deer, or horse, the fleetest among quadru- 
peds. Thirty leagues in one day, according to 
M. Bijflbn, is the utmost either can travel; 
whereas an hawk or an eagle, be asserts, can tra- 
verse, a space of two hundred leagues in teu hours ; 
and in support of this, he relates the story from 
air Edmund Scot, of the hawk sent from the Ca- 
naries to the duke of Lerma, which returned from 
Andalusia to the island of Teneriffe in sixteen 
hours, a space of two hundred and fifty leagues. 

When we proceed to examine the structure of 
the organs of sight, we find that they are no less 
adapted to the purpose of celerity. In all birds, 
except the nocturnal ones, the head is smaller in 
proportion to the body than that of quadrupeds ; 
their eyes too are more flat and depressed, that 
tliey may more easily divide the air and make 
way for the body. In comparing the sense of 
sight in this class with that of quadrup^s, it is 
found more quick, distinct, and extensive; and 
the apparent exception of owls, is rather a con- 
firmation of this fact, as the dimness of tlieir sight 
.*srises from the extreme sensibility of the organ. 
The eyes of fowls seem indeed more indnstriouslv 
laboured by the hand of nature than those of all 
cither animals. Though outwardly they appear 
small, yet both taken together they are larger 
than the brain ; whereas the orbit of the bumaa 
eye is not the twentieth part of the brain. Ana- 
tomists have, besides, observed a paiticular ex- 
pansion of the optic nerve in this organ of birds, 
which renders the impressions of externa! objects 
more vivid and distinct. To protect the eye, and 
perhaps moderate ith extreme aeofibUity, it is 
Assessed of a nictitating membrane, with which 
it can instantaneously cover the pupH of the eye, 
when the eye-lids are open^.^ 

. From such a structure of|p,eye, the sense of 
seeing in bird« is greatly sup h jfc to that of other 
animals. Nature having dcxWA rapid 

motion, has wisely provided iHr>lheir saiety, by 
the acuteness of that sense whlli> diriq||| it. To 
the same velocity of movemM^ liad.^M joined 
dullness of Sisht, these qualities would been 
contrary *ifid incompatible ; bed the animal avail- 
ed itseit of the former, it must have he^ dashed 
to pieces by unforeseen resistances from 4ie im- 
perthetion of the latter. Add to this, that acute- 
WftOf tight seeois aeoetsary. for,..prociiTiwg*tlio 
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apimaFs support; an hawk, accordingly, from 4 
height in the sky, at which it is scarcriy poroep>^ 
tible by the human eye, perceives a lark upon tlie 
ground, and darts upon it with iiiicrriiig pre- 
cision. 

It hath been already observed, tlial all birds 
want the lobe of the external oar; lint they are 
furnished indeed with aperturos wh.i.di convey 
sounds into the auditory canal, 'fiicir s^ciise of 
hearing is indeed very acute, as may be conceived 
from their power of song, and of moilula'ing the 
voice, and from the rcaijjncss with whieh tjicy re- 
peat sounds, and learn to pronounce woids. This 
faculty the bounty of nature has conferred up'iu 
them as an additional mean of seenruy: sur- 
roundcrl as they* are by' man, and other tribes 
of hostile animals, their safety greatly depeuds, 
while in darkness, or amidst the thick groves, on 
being duly appriscil of their approach by ihc quick- 
ness and sensibility of this organ. 

BufToii is of opinion, that several of the quadru- 
peds arc superior to birds in the sense of sineJl- 
lug: in many of the latter, however, it is extreme- 
ly delicate and acute. The raven and the vulture 
wind their prey at an immense distance, aiul per- 
haps surpass the dog or the fox : nor are we to 
imagine that those binls who have no external 
aperture in the bill are altogether deprived of this 
sense, which may be communicated by the Eusta- 
chian tube that opens into the oftluvia at the 
mouth. It is remarked by Goldsmith, that in de- 
coys where ducks are caught, tlic inun who attend 
them universally keep a burning tuif near t^icir 
mouths, lest the fowl should smell their breath, 
and consequently fly away. The universality of 
this practice puts the necessity of it beyond ,a 
doubt, and proves the extreme delicacy of the 
sense of smelling in this species, of the feathered 
creation. 

Notwithstanding this perfection of their sense;;, 
birds fall as far short of quadrupeds iii sagacity 
and intelligence, as they are distinguisluid by 
these particulars above inserts and flslies, the 
ranks of animated beings immediately Inflow thein* 
Shy in their nature, and jealous of their liberty, 
most of them avoid the haunts of man ; and wjih 
too much justice view him as their tyrant or dc- 
stroy^ Even those which we call domestic, are 
muckws susceptible of sentiments of atlachment 
or obedience than our other servants of the animal 
race. They render us no service during their 
lives, and only become useful by their death ; 
they are victims which we multiply without trou- 
ble, and sacriflee without pity or regret. Some of 
them we educate fbr the cbace, and teaob to carry 
their game ; others we so flir tame as to render 
them familiar ; and by the force of habit almost 
make them attacbe<l to their prisons,; but all these 
sentiments are slight and delible, compared with 
those which we can transfer to quadrupeds. 
What comparison is there between the attach- 
ment of a dog, ami the familiarity of a parrot ; or 
between the intelligence of an elephant, and that 
of an ostriclri 

There is one instance, indeed, in which thoy 
discover an astonishing docility, and seem to sur- 
pass that degree of iutelligence which nature has 
allotted to their order ; and that is, their faculty 
of imitating and repeating sounds. Though we 
suspend our belief of the great musical tatents 
which some are said to have acquired by educa- 
tion, we find many well attested iiihiaiiccs of a de- 
licate^ ear in some birds no way rvmarJjmble for 
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ycfial cxecutian. MadjiDW Piozzi relates of a tame 
pigeon » that it answered by gc&ticiihition to every 
note of the harpsichord. As often as she bep;an to 
play, it hurried to the concert with marlcK cf rajw 
til runs dolight. A false note produced in the utii- 
inal evident tokens of displeasure; if fiequeiitly 
repeated, it lost all temper, and tore hcrhuiids. Iti 
some birds the ear is suilieicntly di-licate and prc« 
CISC' to enable them to catch and retain a <*011- 
tinuixl series of sounds, and even of w<>t<ls : lii-noc 
proceed their mu$iical powcis; h^nce, loo, ihcir fa- 
culty of speaking. Of the parrot we have hoard 
narrated many wonderful exeitiousof eloquence, 
which rather tend to evince the surprise of iiian- 
kind at the docility of an animal so insipid, than 
to prove any real attainment, lie receives woids, 
without nndor&taiiding them; his voice, by its 
flexibility, enables him to repeat tlicui ; but ho 
gives them bark as hr received tlsem : he arti- 
culates, hut docs not •>peak ; tor it li him articula- 
tion does not prorectl from tlionjint, the principle 
of speech; it is merely an iiiin;it:i<>n, which leprc' 
f^eiit nothing of n hat {M>srs \wtiiin the animal, 
fior cspivsscs any of Jiis affirlions. 

Wljtn \vc consider the voice of birds, indcpend- 
* nt of ilir influence of man, and separate what is 
;v;r,nircd fiom what is natural ; when we o'.iscrvc 
them in their wild and fn e state, v,e perceive that 
the Voice is not only modified by their aifections, 
but that it is renewed, strengthenrd, changt-d, or 
extinguished, arcontiog’to these, and the tcmjvera- 
tnre of the. season. As the voice of all their fa- 
culties is most easy, and least troublesome in its 
exercise, they ply it with a firquenry iliat «‘.eems 
to border on excess ; r.or is it the females^ as we 
might lielicve, that are most rcmaikablc for the 
abu!>c ot this organ ; since among biids they are 
more grave and silent than the males. lake the 
cattle, they utter ciics of kar or of sorrow; they 
expiess solicitude anil concern fc^r tin ii y<uirig; but 
to the far greater number, nature seems to have de- 
nied ihc gift of song, 'f he singing ot the feathered 
race seems to be the cxpics<>ioii of ihvir happiness, 
and of their soft and agre cable cmniionv; by these 
circumstances it is produced; with these: it varies; 
and when they cease, it is exti.'igulshctl. The 
nightingale, on hia fii-st arrival iti sprin'!^, begins 
not yet to sing; he is silent till h' 1 ;a$ found a 
mate ; and his song at fust is short, hcsiratiqc, and 
unfrequent; he ventures not a full, loud, and well 
s>up|>oitcd note, rill he s< es his female charged with 
the fruits of his love. During the whole period of 
nestling, laying, and incubation, he grows more and 
more assiduous in his caresses, and endeavours to re- 
lieve her cares by every charm ot song. What proves 
the voice of this bird to be solely the expression of 
love is, that with that passion it ceases. The fe- 
male has no sooner begun to hatch, than she 
ceases to sing ; and towards the end of .luiie the 
male becomes silent also, or cxpresNcs himself in 
a harsh and frightful croaking note, more resem- 
bling the noise of a frog, than hi» former melodi- 
ous strains. 

Every s)>ccies of bird is not equally eloquent; 
some are copious and fluent in iheir utterance, 
while others arc confined to a few inipoitant sounds; 
no bird, like the fish kind, is quite mutes but 
some arc rather .silent. The notes of the rapacious, 
are shrill and piercing ; and in the season of nidi- 
fication, much diversified. Ravens, be.«u 1 c their 
loud croak, can utter a deep anil hollow note, that 
makes the woods to echo. Hcves cco in an amo- 
rous and mournful manner, and are emblems of 
despairing layers. Ail the passarine tribes eapmss 


their complacency by sweet modulations, and va-t* 
rious melody. Aquatic and gregarious birds, es- 
pecially such as shift their quarters in the dark, 
arc very noisy and loquacious: their perpetual 
clamour prevents them fiom dispersing and losing 
their companions. 

No birds possess gicatcr variety of expression, or 
a more copious language, than our common poul- 
try. Of .all the occurrences ot their life, that of 
laying seems to be the most iinportaiit; for no 
sooner ha.s a hen disburdened herself, than she 
rushc.s forth with a clamorous kind ot joy, wdiich 
the cock and the rest of his mistresses immediate- 
ly adopt. The tumult catches from yaid to yaid, 
and spreads to every homestead within hearing, till 
at last ihc whole villa.ee is iu an uproar. As soi'u 
as the hen becomes a mother, her new relation de- 
mands a new langu’iTc ; she then runs clocking 
and SCI earning about ; and seems agitated, a.s if 
possessed. 'J‘he huher of the flock has also a co;p* 
siilv'iablc vocabulary ; if a bird of prt-y pass over, 
with a warning voice, he bids his luraily beware. 
'I'he galluu; ch:‘uticlei ha.s, at command, his amo- 
rous phrases, and his terms of dcfiam-e ; but the 
found by which ho is bc.'Jt known, is his crowing; 
by this, he has in all ages bieii distin.guished as the 
countryman’s clock or larcm, as the watchman 
that proclaims the divisions of the night. 

Some of the gaudy biids, and )iarticularly the 
peacock, have noies peculiarly giating and shock- 
ing to the car; the yelling of cats, or the braying 
I'f an ass, is not inoic disgustful. And of birds* in 
general, it may be obseived, that from the struc- 
ture ot their throat and liiag.s, their voice is inucii 
moie loud and piercing than that of quadrupeds. 
'i‘he scicatns of a peacock arc heard at a gicatcr 
distance than the bellowing ot an ox> although it 
is hardly the litticth paitof the size. 

Section 111. — flight, Phmage, and Migration, 

It is remarked by a skilful naturalist, that to be 
a complete ornithologist, one should be able to 
distinguish birds by thtir air, as well as by their 
ctdours and shape ; on the ground as well as on the 
wing, and in the bush us well as in the band. For 
though it cannor be said that every species of birds 
has a manner peculiar to itself; >ct there is some- 
what, in most genera at least, that at first sight 
di.scri mi nates them. Put a bird in motion, and 
the judicious obseiver cun pronounce upon u with 
ceruinty, 

Nam vera incessit pnluil. 

Thus tbe kites and buzzards sail round in cir- 
cles, with Wings expanded, and motionless ; and it 
is from their gliding manner that the former, in 
the north of Britain, has obtained the name of 
gleads. There is a peculiarity in raicus, that 
must strike the most incurious observer; they 
spend all their leisure time in diving and ruffing 
at each other on the wing in a playful manner; 
and, when they move from one place to another, 
frequently turn on their backs with a loud croak, 
as if about to fall to the ground. When this acci- 
dent happens, they are scratching themselves with 
one foot, and thus lose their centre of gravity. 
Parrots, like all other hook-clawed birds, walk 
awkwaitlly, and make use of their bill as a third 
foot, climbing anAd^srending with ridiculous cau- 
tion. All the order of gallinai (poultry) patadc 
and walk gracefully, and lun swiftly; they fly, 
however, with difficulty, and in a straight line* 
with an impetuous noise. Most of the small birds 
fly by jerk^ Of Jhop wheo on tbe ground. Tho 
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skylark rises and falls perpendicularly while it 
sings; the woodlark hatip poised in the air ; and 
the titlark rises and falls in large curves, and is me- 
lodious only while descending. 

Several observations worthy the notice of the 
naturalist arc obtained from the flight of birds, 
and their uniform appearance in particular places 
at stated seasons. A considerable part ot the su- 
perstitions in the polytheism of aiicit'nt (ircecc and 
Rome had no other foundation than the accidental 
flights of birds, or their manner id\.takiiig their 
food. A great body of their priests were called ha- 
ruspiccs, from their being employed in watching 
the motions of these animals. An enterprise was 
deemed auspicious, or the contrary, according as 
their motions were reported favourable, or other- 
wise. 

But superstition ai>art, the experienced sailor de- 
rives information from the flight of birds, in wbicli 
he is deeply interested. The man-of-war bird has 
a very dififercnt flight at sea, from what it h.i-, 
when near the land ; in the former case, it soars 
high in the icgions of the air, and its motion is 
slow ; in the latter, it flies much quicker, and 
nearer to the surrace of the water. Hence sailois, 
by observing its manner of flight, can conjecture 
pretty nearly their distance from land. 1’hc phae- 
ton ictherius is another bird whose appearance is 
useful to navigators. It is always found within the 
tropics, never venturing to the north or south of 
cither ; whenever, therefore, this bird is observe<l, 
the seamen arc with certainty informed of their 
being in an intra-tiopica! latitude. There f.s also a 
b'rd of a peculiar nature found always within a 
short distance of the Cape of Good Hope, and 
hence called nroccllaria Cupensis. As the appear- 
ance of this bird indicates to the sailor his approach 
to the Cape, it is often useful to indiamcn in 
doubling that promontory. As oi'icn as the pioccl- 
laria pelagica approaches a ship, and gets into the 
wake, the sailor, by constant observation, finds tli.it 
he is invariably overtaken by a storm. This fowl 
is called by tlic tinglisli the petterel; but from its 
being thus a bird ot bad omen, the mariners have 
denominated it ihe deviPs chicken. 

Jn the northern [laits of Scotland, the people em- 
ployed in tl'C h>*rring fishery are often indebted to 
the larus parasiticus, and the solan geese, f‘»r disco- 
vering the shoals of fishes. The birds that feed 
upon herrings are indeed the surest guides of the 
fisherman; both are engaged in the same employ- 
ment ; both are in quest of the same object. Na- 
ture, however, to compensate for the want of rea- 
son, has endowed the former with means of .attain- 
ing their cud, much more certain and efficacious 
th^ the lords of the creation can command, after 
all their boasted improvements in science and arts. 

From the appearance of birds in this island, of 
the interior and more nortbetly regions of the 
world, we judge of the severity of the winter, and 
intensencss of the frost. When swans and snow- 
flecks abound in the north of Scotland, they arc 
dcctucd.the infallible predictors of a great storm. 
The woodcock too, and fieldfare, are the regular 
harbingers of winter; while the cuckoo and the 
rail never fail to announce the approach of sum- 
mer. 

From their food, their manner of life, and their 
loco-motive powers, birds seem detuned to become 
inhabitanM of rvery part of the gldH^ The cold 
and barren regions of the north, and the sultry de- 
serts of Che w.irmer latitudes, have finally a share 
in supporting the feathered tril^ j^'and in some 
iostances, these distant climes hecome alternately 


the residence of the bird at difTcrent seasons 
of the year. Some dwell with man, and seem 
proud of becoming tciiauts under the .s;ime roof 
with their supt'rtors, as the swallow, the jackdaw, 
and the sparrow. 'I'lie rapacious binls, of a more 
shy and independent spirit, ar« happy in being far 
from his haunts; and hence rhoeike fheir residence 
in high rocks . others arc of an alpine natiiic, ir- 
li.ibiting the lofty mouiitaiiis, as Ihe snoiv/leck and 
lingrouzcl. I hi* bustard and the gmuM' prefer ex- 
tensive fields* The whok order of passcics delight 
in thick groves, whirli ihcy enliven by their melo- 
dious strain.s’. 

The various rcgl. ».) which birds inhabit, subject 
them to the diflVirnt cxtiemts of cold and heat ; 
and very rrmark.iblc cffccls arc produced on iheir 
CNteinul chaicU'tcrs by both. Almost all the birds 
ot the watm climates d.iz/:le tlic eye with their 
strong a.nd vii id colours ; in the tcinpcratc regions, 
ihcii tb.Ts are more faint aui! .shaded, and les*s dis- 
tii'guishf.'l, tirln-i by their brilliaiuv nr variety. 
Of ihe \ iiK'ijs knii^:’. v.hirh our couii!!}* prodinrs, 
f w aic icfnijk^bk for ihc richness or luxuriancy 
ofi sill p;ijn. i’.*e ; and of these few, the cuninioii 
c 'c', ar.tf ] e.iMol; ,'ie natives of Asia Among out 
qu-^iiiUjv'.s il'.c .'.line incdi.x'rityof eohniring i.s ob- 
.':ivabk*; whPe nature has adorned the animals of 
both cla^'cs throughout the waimcr regions of 
Atneriou, .Attica, and the liuliCii. with the utmost 
splendour and v iriety of dres-s : on them she seems 
to have excited the wdiole p(»wcrs of her pencil. It 
may be laid down, therefore, that heat csalts the 
colours of plumage, and ntulcis them at once 
more vi\id and beautiiul ; and, on the contrary^ 
that cold dejiiivcs birds ot those ornaments, and 
diminishes the brightness of their colour. As we 
procecil northward, the changes arc <'ilways from 
brown to white, and never from white to any other 
colour. White animals and white birds .irc always 
most abundant near the arctic regions. It has 
been observed by some \.'t iters, that all those tro- 
pical birds, the lustre of whose plunngc is so daz- 
zling, possess a harsh and discordant voice, with 
scarcely any inflections; ihisirlca, lio wever, .seems 
carried too lar; for though nuisical birds arc more 
Hire in the waim latitudes, yet their wocxls am not 
dc:»titute of .simj^siers, not their thickets of har- 
mony. 

The isiale and female in most species of birds 
vary very considerably in colour; the former i.s 
generally artayed in tlic more gaudy dicss than his 
mate, aud diftVrs from her so much, that it is pro • 
bable that the greater p?vtt of ornithologists have 
been deceived by this circiTmctincc, and have mul- 
tiplied the number of their specic.s, by describing 
them double. It is to be presumed also, that va- 
lietic-i of the same family have been at ranged as 
distinct species. 

The colour of birdi, from a muUiiudc of causes, 
is changeable, and hence ought seddom to b6 ad- 
mitted as achar.-xcteri.^iic mark of the distinct spe- 
cies. It is found, that the colour of all birds is in- 
fluenced, in some degree, by age: in some it varies 
according to the season, and in many more accord- 
ing to climate. At an advanced period of life, it 
has been alleged that (he females of some gemru 
apparently change their sex, and assume a plunuge 
characteristic of the male. Something indeed ana- 
logous to this is discernible among the human spe- 
cies, in those copious bearas that arc seen on some 
old women aficr the period of ftcundlty. The 
snowflcck is an example of the influence of season 
upon colour. And those numbcrlehs birds of the 
arctic regions perfectly white, among which no such 
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whiteness prevails after their appearance in more 
temperate climes, serve to illustrate the power- 
ful effects of climate, with regard to this par- 
ticular. 

From the flight and plumage of birds, we next 
proceed to examine their migrations from one 
country to another at different seasons of the year. 
There is no circumstance in their history which 
hi» more engaged the attention of naturalists than 
this; and there is, perhaiw, none in which they 
have been less successful. In order io guide us 
through this dark research, we shall divide birds 
into such as are stationary, migratory passengers 
or wanderers. The first class comprehends a great 
number of our land birds; which, though they 
have so much to fear from man, and from each 
ocher, are seldom driven away from their accus- 
tomed haunts, notwithstanding chat they nre per- 
fectly fitted for a wandering life ; and though, by 
the case and rapidity with which they can change 
their place, they arc enabled to accomplish their 
dcoire, however distant the object; yet a great 
number remain contented in the districts where they 
were, bred, and seem to confine the gratificacion of 
their appetites greatly within the limits of their en- 
dowments. 'I'he eagle, the crow, Che rook, and the 
sparrow, if undisturbed, never leave their native 
haunts. The blackbird still freqjuents its wonted 
hedge ; and the red-breast adheres to a certain dis- 
trict, from which he seldom moves, and, mild as 
he seems to be, expels from his territory all that 
are inferior in strength or courage, without distinc- 
tion, and without pity. 

The powerful calls of nature, howev-r, drive 
many birds annually from their native country in 
quest of food, of a warmer climate, or of a secure 
asylum, while employed in hatching and rearing 
their young. It was formerly believed, that the 
changes of heat and cold were the causes of the 
migrations of birds ; it is more probable, however, 
that those daring and adventurous joamies which 
might cs’ci) intimidate human perseverance, are 
occasioned by a scarcity of food, or by the want of 
a secure resting-place, during incubation, from the 
persecution of man. In general, our .summer 
birds of the migratory kind come from the south; 
while those that remain with us during the winter 
months can almost all be traced to the colder re- 
gions of Norwegian, Swedish, and Russian Lap- 
land. 

We are informed by Linneus, that Lapland 
abounds, during summer, with enormous quan- 
tities of insects ; and this is more or less the case 
with all the north of Europe. The insectivorous 
birds, therefore, such as the cuckoo, goatsucker, 
and all the tribes of swallows, during the warm 
snouthi*, are there abundantly supnlicd ; but on 
the close uf that season, when their favourite 
food begins to fail, they regularly depart for the 
milder climes of the south. Among the quails 
and^ the storks, this seems a preconcerted under- 
taking. They assemble together for some days 
before tlieir tlcp^rture; take diflerent short flights, 
as if to train their young for the journey ; and by 
an odd kind of chattering, seem to debate upon 
the plan of iheir route, when these prelimina- 
ries arc settled, they all take their flight in a 
body, that they may more easily oppose tfieir 
enemies ; they often appear in such numbers, 
that to the mariner at sea, they resemble a cloud 
resting upon the horizon. The boldest, strongest, 
and by^ f!ar the greatest number, probably make 
good their intention ; but many tnerc are, that, 
not apprUed of ibdr own went of force for the 


ardttoue uadertakhig* grew Wfary ui the waj^» 
and, quite a|>eiit by t&e fat^ee their .flight, 
drop down into the sea, or foil upon the decks 
of shioi, and thus b^ome a prey to the saiiors, 
or to the waves. The summer birds of our couni* 
try are the differeut species of swallows, the. rail^ 
lapwing, goat-sucker, ciog-ouzel, and green plo- 
ver. ft is far from being exactly aseertained 
where each of these genera retires during winter; 
but it is probable the larger number resort to 
Africa, or to the more southern latitudes of 
Europe. 

With regard to the winter birds, which mi- 
grate from us in summer, the most remarkable 
are the woodcock, the fleldfare, the red-wing, 
and snowileck. Of the first genus, the greater 
part seems to make an annual voyage to Britain 
and Ireland from America. On the western 
shores of these islands, they are far more nume- 
rous than on the eastern; and on the west of 
Ireland, they are in the proportion of ten to one 
to those found on the coast of Britain. After 
their long flight across the Atlantic, they are so 
much exluusted, tiiat they arc frequently caugbc 
with the hand on their first arrival. In fartlier 
confirmation of^ this opinion, woodcocks are 
known to breed in great numbers in Canada and 
Cape Breton, during summer ; they leave both 
countries in the month of September, and return 
again in Spring, nearly at the period they are 
found to desert Britain. To this we iflay add the 
observations of sailors, who have actually seen 
them at sea passing from the west, towards land 
on the coast of England, during the fall. It if 
nut improbable iliat some of the woodcocks on 
the east coast may come from the North of Eu- 
rope. They breed in Norway and Russia, and 
no doubt may migrate tu our own shores during 
winter. AH the rest of our wiptcr birds, we 
know, are natives of these northern couutri^; 
the woodcock alone is from the west, and its mi- 
grations liavc this farther peculiarity of being 
solitary, and not iu flocks, like the storks and 
swallows. 

Among tlie winter birds of Britain, wc must 
also rank that vast quantiry of water-fowl that 
frequents our shores : of these, it is surprising 
how few are known to breed here. I'he cause 
that principally urges them to their long journics 
into the northern regions, seems to be not merely 
the want of food in this country, but the desire 
of a secure retreat. Our island is too populous 
for birds so shy and timid as the greatest number 
of these are. When much of the country was a 
mere waftc, an uncultivated tract of woods or 
fens, many species of birds which now migrate 
probably lemained with us in security through* 
out the year. The great heron , and the crane, 
that have now forsaken this country, are said 
to have bred familiarly in our marshe.s, and 
by their numbers to have peopled our fens. 
Their nests, like those of most cloven-footed 
water-fowl, were built on the ground, and ex- 
posed to every invader : as rural* economy iu- 
creased, these animals were more and more dis- 
turbed )iy the eocro.achmcnts of the husband- 
man ; tiiU, after a long secies of alarms, they have 
been t^iged to seek, dufflkg summer, some lone- 
lier habitation, at a greater distance from their 
t.yranl|.and destroyers. 

Of|M numerous species of the duck kind, ere 
knoyir of no more tlian five rhat.brecd here ; the 
tamk'Wan and goose, the sheldrake, the eider 
ducky and a smidl number of the wild ducks. 
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Hitf relt contribute in fomSftft that amaalng 
imUtinideof wctCftwfb^ which mnuallT mtgnite 
from the MMithern parts ef Europe to the woods 
and lakes of the dreary Keions of Lapland. 
There they perform the duties of incubation and 
eitttrition m perfect security; and from these east 
and solitary retreats,* they issue in September, 
and^ disperse. ocer the whole of Europe. There 
are fow of this numerous genus, which, in obedi- 
ence to the first great dictate of nature, may not 
be traced flying to the arctic regions, a country 
of lakes, rivers, swamps, and mountains: there 
the thick and gloomy forests not only afford them 
shelter and security, but also, by keening the 
ground moist and penetrable, afford the snipe, 
woodcock, and other slender-billed birds, the 
means of collectinr tlieir food ; while the web- 
footed birds find Sundance in the larves of in- 
sects, which are there deposited in vast quanti- 
ties on the waters. 

In these places the days are long; and the 
beautiful mctetirir. nights aflbrd them every op- 
portunity of collecting so minute a food, which 
19 probably more grateful than any other, and 
which the all-bountiful Creator has spread for 
them so redundantly in the wilderness. It is 
therefore no longer a matter of astonishment, 
that such vast numbers of fowl should descend 
from these regions on the approach of winter, 
numbers which far exceed the army of Xerxes, 
and which Linneus observed for eight-whole ^ys 
and uights, to cover the surface of the river 
Calix, as he proceeded along its banks. 

These migrations generally commence in the 
middle of September, when they quit their re- 
treats to disperse over Europe. The order of 
their flight is pretty remarkable ; they either fol- 
low each other in a long line, or march in an 
angular form, the two lines meeting each other at 
9 sharp point. The bird which leads the van 
cleaves the air, and facilitates the passage of those 
that follow : when fatigued in this laborious sta- 
tion, he falls back into one of the side files, and is 
replaced by another, who leads on the whole 
body in his place. With us, they make their 
appearance about the beginning of October; cir- 
culate first round our shores; and, when the 
frost compels them, betkke themselves to our 
lakes and rivers. There are some of the web- 
footed fowl ef hardier constitutions than others ; 
these endure the ordinary winters of the north- 
ernmost climates, but when the cold reigns over 
them with more than common rigour, they re- 

S air for slielter to these kingdoms. Hence the 
ivers, the wild swan, the swallow- tailed skcl- 
drake, are not constant visitors ; their appear- 
ance is regulated by the severity of the winters 
in their native abodes. 

That animals so dull and irrational should be 
able to accomplish such long journies should 
know where to direct their course, or when to 
undertake it, has been a matter of just surprise. 
It is probable they are guided in this, as in every 
thing else, by the strong impulses of an instinct 
under which they seem wholly passive Their 
, accustomed food no sooner begins to or the 
climate to be dtsag||Mble, than they iMitate a 
retreat to better ac^dlmu^idations. In n^ating 
' birds, the change of residence is a kind ofnaturm 
want, which manifests itself strongly, 
in a state of captivity. At the two s^ptas of 
migration, the quail, altliough confined, diftAVert 
• the utmost inquietude; leaves notbiitf 'Wat- 
tempted to proeuxe liberty ; and the vimeftceof 
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its efforts to escape often occasions its death, 
impelled, then, by so powerful an instinct, it is 
probable that' birds obey its call, without fore- 
seeing the advantages to be gained by a removal^ 
ox anticipating ihc dangers of encountering the 
winter in the same country. They seem not to 
have any recollection of tho.se places where they 
spent former seasons. They cannot po!>sil)iy sur- 
vey the countries where they are to take up their 
abode, from their immense distance, and the 
rotundity of the globe. They appear to be 
guided by the climate, rather than the country; 
and so soon as the - .^ind the former suited to their 
wants, they arc determined in their choice of the 
latter. ^ 

The variety of opinions which naturalists have 
adopted concerning the departure and winter 
residence of our summer birds, fully evinces the 
obscurity, of this portion of their histo^. It is 
universally agreed, that the swallows in every 
part of Europe regularly, disappear before the 
commencement of winter ; and the most general 
and probable opinion it, that they remove beyond 
the^ Mediterranean to the warmer climates of 
Africa, to spend the winter in a country where 
they find a continuance of their natural food and 
a temperature of air suited to their constitutions. 
In confirmation of this opinion, Mr. Adanson 
asserts, that during his long residence at Senegal, 
he constantly observed swallows arriving there 
about the same time that they leave burope. 
They have been frequently seen by sailers alight- 
ing on the rigging of ships, to rest themsdves 
during their long passage from the one coutiuenc 
to the other, liiey are perceived, too, like the 
quails and storks, to collect together in large 
flocks for some days before their departure; after 
which, they regularly disappear* 

While the annual miction of the house- 
swallow seems thus ascertained by facts, observa- 
tions, and analogy, another opinion has been 
formed, and with some appearance of eviclcnce, 
that they pass the winter in a dormant state, in 
rocks, banks, and even in lakes, at the bottom of 
the water. This notion has lately been supported 
by authors of credit and respectability. Some 
northern naturalists positively assert, from their 
own knowledge, that they have been dragged in 
nets from the bottom of lakes, in a toipid state. 
Mr. Collinson has given the evidence of three gen- 
tlemen, eye-witnesses to numbers of sand marrms 
being drawn out of a cliff on the Rhine ; and the 
Hon. Daines Barrington, in hit ,,ti«aiise on the 
migration of bird«, asserts, that they do not fly 
over any large surface of water, but n'side under 
it all the winter in a state of hybernationi or win- 
ter-sleep. 

Several of our countrymen have given credit to 
the submersion of swaHow.s. M. Klein patronises 
the doctrine strongly, and gives the following ac- 
count of their retreat, which he received from his 
countrymen. They assert, that the swallows as- 
semble in numbers,' on a recfl, till broken by their 
weight, it sinks with them to the bottom ; and as 
a prelude to their immersion, they sing a dirge of 
a quarter of an hour*s length : that many unite in 
laying hold of a straw with their bills, and thus 
plunge down in social compact into thmr subaque- 
ous retreat ; that others again form a large mass, 
by clinging together with their feet, and thus com- 
mit themselves to the deep. It is related by Olaua 
Ma^tts, archbishop of Upsal, that when the 
fishermen discover such masses, they briog them 
to life by thawing the birds at a fire; but owing to 
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•ji premature and foreed revival^ they continue but 
a short time to enjoy it. 

In opposition to this view of the subject, it has 
been observed by M. BuCPon, that the house swal- 
low, at least, is incapable of subsisting in a be- 
numbed or torpid state. Those which he placed 
in an ice-house uniformly perished, and •'avc no 
symptoms of revival on the application ot heat. 
He supposes, however, that there m'ly be f.orne 
other species of swallow capable of such a stale of 
hybernation. Mr. John Hunter asscits, that in 
swallows, the organs of respiration are veiy difife- 
rently formed from those of the animals that sleep 
during winter ; and he justly condemns the opi- 
nion of any terrestrial animal being able to support 
life for any I&ngth of time under water. 

Although there are abundance of lakes in Bri- 
tain, yet there is no well sittcsicd instance of swal- 
lows having been found in a state of torpor and 
immersion; till such is found, \vc are surrly cx- 
cuseable in suspending our belief. What may 
hO' c given lise to the above opinions is, that there 
remain annually sonic bird ot later Bights, who, 
unable to bear the fatigues of so long a voyage, 
have not attempted it, and arc found destioyed by 
the rigours of winter. If their nests have, by any 
accident, been demolished, they aie known to lay 
a second, and sometimes a third time; not being 
able to carry offi at the usual term, their tender 
offspring, rather than abandon them, they prefer 
suffering with them the inclemency of the sea«oii, 
and certain death. 

Besides those birds that remain stationary in the 
country during the whole year, and tlios) that re- 
gulaily migrate at particular seasons, there are 
some that may properly be stiled passengers. By 
which title is understood, such as arc found in a 
particular country, only for a short time, as they 
pass from their summer to their winter residence. 
In North Britain the king's fisher and Bohemian 
chatterer corac under this dcsciiption. While a 
fourth class of birds have bc<'n deiioininnted wan- 
derers, from^ their passing altemaiely from one 
part of the samo country to another, as induced by 
the weather. 'I’hc curlew passes the winler in the 
vicinity of the sea j but in spring repairs regularly 
to the hilly country, whcic it passes the summer 
in incubation, and rearing its young. At th<’ end 
of summer these birds ate seen again i"pairing In 
groups of three or four families to their winter 
quarters in>on the shores. Two’or three species of 
gulls also leave the sea, and on the approach of 
stormy weather take up their abode in the lakes of 
the interior pai^s of Ihc coumiy. Those birds that 
arc observed far from land may also be termed 
wanderers; scarcely a ship crosses the Atlantic, 
ill which the sailors du not see some of them 
perching upon the rigging : it is to be regretted 
that men of this cUling seldom possess curiosity 
in a degree proportioned to their opportunity of 
gratifying it, otherwise the history of birds of 
passage migiit have derived much illustration from 
their icinaiks. 

Ill t he iiiigiation of many birds, there are pe- 
eiiiiarilies worthy of our notice. S^unc emigrate 
from a coimtry to which they never again return ; 
and of ibis we have a remarkable instance ii*r the 
magpie* it is not above seventy yeaw since a 
single individual of that species was .seen in Ire- 
land. At that period, they seem to have made a 
partial migration from Scotland ; but they arc at 
presottias ntiincious in the former as in the latter 
country. The same spirit of colonization has 
been rcoiArkcil among tlic wood-larks; some 


districts of the country being now /rcqnented by 
them, where they formerly never appeared* It js 
observable, that some migratory birds leave a 
country one year, in which they arc stationary in 
another. Thus the cotnuioii wild duck remains in 
Sweden during a temperate winter; but emigrate;8 
in a severe one. This arises from a very urgent 
motive, iho want of food ; and from l he same cause, 
it is probable, that the aild goose, which in Swe- 
den is only a summer bird, is stationary in the 
north of Scotland. The sky-Iavk is pcitiianent 
the whole year in Scotland, although it is a bird 
of passage in Minorca: in iCngland also, the suips 
is migratory, but stationary in ScothmJ. 

Some birds inigr.atc in quest of a particular 
kind of crop. In Cuba, the rice-bird is found in 
prodigious numbers during tbe season of that 
crop: the rice is no sooner gathered, tlian it re- 
move.<! to Carolina, and meets the harvest in that 
country, where it in like m-anner lemaius till the 
rice sc.ison is past. It is to be remarked also of 
this and seicral other species of birds; that thci 
mail: and teinale separate during the lime of mi.- 
gratiou. Of the rice-bird, wc are informed, that 
it i.s only the females that migrate to Cnrc>liau. 
In Sweden, a species of duck also is found, of 
which the males leave the country at the time of 
iiiCLibalion, and do uot return till the pairing sea- 
son. A thrthcr pceuli.'irity in some migratory 
hird.'j, is their oitscrviiig a different route while go- 
ing l*j winter quarters, from that by which they 
return. The only rcrt.ain example of this i.s the 
pigeon of pussagr in North America. In Its course 
from Canada to Car./lina, the foimer of which is 
its seat of breciling, if perches upon the trees iii 
Virginia during the night. Many of the branches 
ait; found brokiu to the ground by the weight of 
ihc innnense multitudes that liglit upon them ; a 
circumstanci: wiiii;h murks their route to the peop'.o 
of the inlciior country, who support themselves 
by killing them. By this means their progress 
may be traced with great, (avility from luoniing 
till night, during their whole journey ; hut in their 
return (u (’anada, iu spiing, their track is al- 
together unknown. 

Section IV, Food, iMogevitt/, Diseases, awl Fer-^ 

lility. 

When wc compare binls with quadruped.s there 
are many eireiunstaiiees with regard to ihcir sub- 
sistence, in which they strikiii'dy resemble cacli 
other: the di/lVicnt kinds of fuuil de-stiDod to be 
tlic support of the various tribes of both classes of 
animated beings, points out a strong analogy, and 
impresst^ the mind wiili an idea of the uniformity 
of tlic gcreval plan of nature. 'I’horc arc among 
birds, as among quadrupeds, some that arc curni- 
voroijs ; and others, whose food consists c f fruits, 
grain, insect?, or vegetables. The same physfical 
cause which prodnees in some quadrupeds the « 
necessity of devouring flesh, and other stroncly 
nutritive food, sub.sists also among birds. The 
carnivorous tribe.s iu both have but one stcinaeli; 
and the whole of their intestines are formed on a 
smaller scale, than in those whose nourishtneDt is 
grain or fruit. 'I'be crop in granivorous birds, 
and the paunch which coi^ponds to it in riiinU 
Dating animals, are generally wanting in the ra- 
pacious kinds: by the largeness of this iostrn- 
tnent of digestion, tbe former, arc capable of swal- 
lovring a niuch' greater quantity of food, and can 
thus cuMpeaNkte for the plainness and simplicit|: 
of its quality. 

Twlftipositton and babita of all animals ara 
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Strongly lufluenrci) by their manner of Bubsisting^ 
and the nature of Ihcir food: among binls^ there 
7S observulile thtf same variety as in quadmixhis, 
for in both, the causes of it are similar. The 
noble and gciiemus eagle ranks among the former, 
as the lion among th«'. latter: while the cruel and 
insatiable vulture seems to corre«spond aith the 
tyger in savag** rapacity- The kites, the buzzards, 
and the ravens, are the hyrenas, wolves, and jackals 
of birds ; while the peacocks, turkeys, niiil all the 
gallinaceous tribe-*, repre-scut the oxen, sheep, 
goa^-, and other ruminating cpiadrupeds : (he man- 
ners of the latter are more mild and gentle than 
those of the ra]mcioiis kinds, <'.nd their llesU more 
s.alnbrious and palatable. 

It appears, however, that the food of liiids is, 
upon the whole, more various than that nf qua- 
drupeds^ and that each species is less eoiifuu'd m 
its choice. Nature seems to have enu^.igned to 
(.hem for food every animal, and every vegclalde ; 
among the i'uimcr arc roiiiprehcndrd a great va- 
riety of insicts and reptile*-, whicli quadrupeds 
.generally dis<lain. As their sense of taste is far 
from being d- licatc, they f»eqm'utl5' supplv Uie 
deficiency of one kind of food by another; the 
and tiu; inrkoy almost indi-criniin.itely devour Hesh 
and grain. Their oigans of ta.ste are cartila.iiuuis, 
and possess liaitlly any Heijsibilit3 ; rbeii* food is 
instantly swano\ve<l without mastication. From 
ihesfi eireum-tances it sonietime.s happens, that 
inslead of nounsluneut, they devour poison. Ffi.iicc 
the titt< mpts of Frisch aiul some naturalists to ar- 
rnnse birds according to the nature of their food 
liiive proved ccptally misuecessrul and inindiciou.s : 
never can wo ascertain tli« uaturo of any aniiiiul 
by a single habit alone; the more numerous the 
chavaclers the.t arc sfleeted for its discrimination, 
the le-i imperfection v^ill be found in its a.raugc- 
mont. 

As birds ivant the power of masticating their 
food, the formation of the stomach of the grauivor- 
ous onlers is admirably contrived to supply such 
dcfieiency. That office, which in quadrupeds is 
performed by the teeth, is in them transferred to 
the gizzard ; wliicli, b v its strong uinseular texture, 
is capable of bemg so forcibly cjiiitraclcd as com- 
pletely to grind the hardest grain. This power 
of the gizzard is augmented hy means of small peb- 
bles whicli the bird swallows along with its food ; 
when aideil by these, and still farther assisted 
by the gastric juice, the most rigid substances, 
even mctels themselves, are corn>dcd, and unable 
to resist its force. Piec«*s of coin have been in- 
troduccHl into the stomachs of birds, it has been 
uniformly found that tlieir w’eight is considerably di- 
iiiini-ihed, after being expo^csl to this double action. 

As birds are destined to move through the light 
medium of the air, they are far iaferior both in 
weight and magnitude to the quadrupeds; the 
largest bird, the ostrich, bears no proportion to the 
elephant; nor does the hummingbird, which na- 
ture has 'placed at the other extremity of this 
class, nearly approach to the size of a mouse. 
Nature, as she approximates the eoutiiics of each 
class, confers more and more of the properties of 
the adjoining one on each species till at la^t tlK-y 
so nearly unite that tl is often doubtful to what 
species on itidiv idual belongs. The osti ich, placed 
at the extremity of tlielKids, seems in many re- 
spects nearly allied to a superior class: sccroingly 
covered with hair, and incapable of flight, he makes 
a near approachto th.e race of quadrupeds;whilethc 
small humming bud^of tjic size of an Ipiiimble bve. 
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and sucking like it the ncctaria of flowers, seems 
to be degraded nearly to the rank of an insect. 

From the diminutiuf size :tiid slender uuiifomi« 
atioii of birds wc iniglit be led to .suppose, that the 
durallim of their lil\' would prove hut sliort ; the 
ivvtjrsc, however, of this is the cc.-c ; their longe- 
vity far I’xcecds that of qnadiupcds, and even i f 
man himself ; and it ^ct* ms U' ithor to obsen'o the 
Mme proportions, i;.>r t. > be, gnided by tiie same 
ru;«»s. In these aniinr.K the duraLinu of life heara 
a ccriaiii pp '.portion t<* the pciiod at wliich tlit»y 
arrive at th-i:*fuli cjowtli and maturity; nor aie 
they capable of jwociv*a'-ion till Uu ivsizv is nc.arly 
completed. In bir*- th-j growth is mure quick, 
and the pcriotl of pu i .cation much « arlier; many 
of tlemi run as soan as they are c\<*)aded front 
the shell, and fly at the end of four oi^live weeks ; 
a rock is capable of procreation at <\k tiir-ntb-, 
and arrives at inatiiiily in a year: iflneii the dii* 
ration of hnm.‘'.Ti life and that of quadrupeds be 
only six or seven times longer than theperifid nt 
which they arrive at inutmity, a cock should live 
only ti\ or sevf ii years ; his longevity, however, 
is far LXrcaler, soiiu- boiii'r kuovv»i to li\o upwards 
of twcnly ye.iiv. A lic.iu t has be* ii known to live 
ffinrtccn years ; bnllii»clic:i tivenly ; parrots ari,? 
s.iid l(» live lurty years ; gi c.:e fourscore ; of 
swans, and ravens, time au* various re- 

port'.. ; -unie luivc* asserted, that they lived om: 
ktiiidr*'*! y*ar«, otl ics *lmil>!e, and even three 
times that period; hut of this there nre few well 
altesred examples. 

The loni'i'A'ty of liirds, M. Ihiifoii imputes to 
the texture of their born's; tIc' hardness and soli- 
dity of vviiich, he assigns as the gciK'ral cause of 
death ill ail animals: (lu)<‘c of birds being lighter 
and m-nc porous in their esmtormut ion, present 
fewer c>b>iaelcs to the vital powers ; and inUuro 
thus finding more room for the fmietioiM of life, 
carries it on to a more distant period. The less 
solid the bonL'» are, the more distant, he alleges, 
will be the period of d* atls ; hence, a jjrcater luini- 
ber of women than men arrive at extreme old 
age. 

From the extraordinary longevity of birds, it iy 
probable they arc snlijecL to few diseases; their 
annual molting, if it can he considered ns u tiis- 
easc, is pcrliapn the only one to which they aic 
universally liabb'. As quadrupeds cai>t (heir hair, 
so all birds every year obtain a new covering of 
fcMthcrs; and it is this which is termed molting. 
Duriti'' its continu.'inc.'; they always appear sick’y 
and disordtM’cd ; the hoUb-'-t lo^e tlicir couraic; 
none }irodii<:e. young, and many die under so 
vere an operation. No feeding ran maintain tlicir 
strength, nr prt?servc their powers of rcprodiictjon. 
A lien, however plentifully fed, will then ccasc to 
lay; the uoiirlshmciit which formerly went to the 
pixiduclioti of young is now cun#iiiiicd and ab- 
sorbed in aduiinistering a supply t*» the growing 
plumage. . 

Thu molting of birds, even when left to the ope- 
ration of nature, is a scveici mnludy ; its fatal cf. 
foots, however, have b*'*'ii greatly incrcaac*! by 
the interference of man, in eiuleavuaring to beshiw 
artificial Rccoinplidiiuents on those birds whicli he 
redneo into cap'ivily fur t!ie sake of the la'anty 
of their colours, or the melody of tlicir sonu. 'I’lie 
bird-catchers in the vicinity of London, whose 
employment consists cldeily in gratifying the 
whirnsu'al and capricious, have iitvented a method 
of accelerating the season of molting, hy whi^ li it 
Xtrelcnded that birds aixt improved both in iheirsoug 
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•nd beauty. To eflft'ct this, they shut them up‘ in 
A dark cage, closely wrapt up with woullen cloth, 
allowii^ their dung to remain and increase the 
heat of the cage. In this state of conOuement, 
which continues for a month, they are only now 
and then supplied with water, the putrid arr, and 
the fever which it occa»iions, depriving them of all 
appetite for food/ By this violent operation,' 
which is termed >loppuig, an artideial and pre* 
mature molt is produced, at the expenca of the 
lives of many of the ilUfated creatures who are 
subjected to so unnatural a regimen. Tlie price 
of a stopped bird rises in proportion to the danger 
attending it ; for it is pretended that its note is 
not only louder and more piercing than that of a 
wild one, but that its plumage is also more vivid 
and beautiful. In short, that there is as much 
difference between a wild and a stop|)ed bird, as 
between a horse kept In body clothes, and one at 
grass. 

The manner in which nature performs this ope- 
ration, as it is slower in its progress, so it is less 
frequently attended by the same fatal coiise- 
queuces. When the feathers of birds have attain- 
ed their full si/c, the pen part nearest the animal 
grows harder and thicker in its sides, but shrinks 
in its diameter ; in consequence of the first of 
these processes, it draws gradually less nourish- 
ineiit from the bo<ly of the animal ; and by its de- 
crease in size, it grows more loose in the socket, 
till at length it falls off. In the mean time, the 
rudiments of an in^pientcpiill are rearing below: 
the i>kin funned into a little bag which is fed from 
the body by a small vein and artery, and which 
every day inci cases in size till itisprotinded. While 
the one end vegetates into the beaivl or vane of 
the feather, that part attached to the skin is still 
soft, and recci\ es a constant supply of nourish- 
ment, which is diffused through the body of the 
quill by the artery and vein. When, however, 
the quill is come to its full growth, and requires 
no farther noiirisbinent, the vein and artery be- 
come gradually less, till at last the small opening 
by which yttw communicated with the quill is 
stopped, RcVIhe ;circu1ation ceases. The quill, 
After it is thus deprived of new supplies, continues 
for softie months in the socket, till at last it 
shrinks, and makes room for another repetition of 
the same process of nature. ^ 

The molting season commences at the end of 
Slimmer, and the bird continues to struggle under 
the malady for a considerable part of the winter; 
thus, by the wise appointment of nature, the ap- 
petite of the animal is least craving, while its pro- 
visions continue to be most scanty. It is not till 
the return of spring, when the feathers have at- 
tained their full growth, that the abundaiKC of 
ft>od, and the mildness of the season, restore it to 
its full vigour. It is then, when every vegetable 
springs afresh, that insects are awal^ncd from 
their torpid state; and that nature, teeming with 
an increase of life, seems disposed to continue 
and tritnsfiise it, by a reproduction of every spe- 
cies of her offspring. 

Among the feathered race, accordingly, the re- 
turn of spring is the beginning of love. TTiose vi- 
tal spirits which seemed locked up during winter, 
begin then to expand ; vegetables and insects sup- 
ply abundance of food ; and the bird having more 
than sufficient for its own nonrishnaent, is impel- 
led to transfuse life, as well as maiotsin it. The 
rctnm of tho sexual passloii Among birds is an- 
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nmmoed by tbff'freqnsney, biid'varfe^ 

of their noteii. . that 

thetejs in these anigSAls ft eomt^ion be^ 

tween the lexUAl fttiiOfiofi end tnat of tbe'voice ; 
and' that the delightful harmony of the grove SO 
mdclr admired by mftn, is the 'natarat 'expression 
of their loves. The language of the male, in this 
season of 'enjoyment, is rnost loud and copious : to 
his calls of allurement the fem:ile expresses her 
assent in more feeble ‘and interrupted notes. In 
quadrupeds the' appetite is strong, but the desires 
arising from ft kre as fleeting as they are impe- 
tuous : while thfit passion in birds is distinguidt- 
ed by tenderness, attadimeut, and constancy. Ex- 
cept the gatlinaqeousy and a few other tribes, birds 
are all monoganibn^' ; and for the season at 'least, 
the compact ' is obse^ed with unbroken fidelity. 
Among quadfiipeds, there am but few instances 
of conjugal fidelity, and still fewer of parental 
concern in the males, for their progeny ; whereas 
among binis, examples of the contraiy are rare. 
Nothing can exceed the affection and assiduity of 
the monogamous birds, but their mutual tender- 
ness and solicitude for the fruits of their love. 
The female no sooner begins the construction of 
her nest, than she is assisted by her fond mate : 
their mutual labour i«roduccs a mutual attach- 
ment, which is strengthened and confirmed by 
succeeding toils and multiplied cares;* During the 
whole period of incubation, the male carries food 
for his female, or soothes her by his song; somcv 
times he even supplies her place in her absence, 
or joins her in the nest to increase the heat, and 
share the fatigues of her situation. Bui the plea- 
sures of love appear dull in their effects, when 
compared with the force of those attachments 
which commence after the exclusion of the young. 
Their birth seems a new sort of transport, and a 
fresh bond of union ; their maintenance and pro- 
tection is another employroeiit requiring tlie joint 
effbrts of both parents. Thus far the manners of 
birds represent what takes place in cvbry worthy 
family ; mutual love and parental affhetfon ; and 
these aerial beings whom nature s^ms to have 
produced in sportive mood, may, nevertheless, be 
regarded as a sober and virtuous pure, from whom 
we may derive moral instruciion^ and an useful 
example. 

This conjugal Uglily, fo remarkable among 
birds, seems to arise (^m the necessity of both 
male and fomale co-operating in building thbir 
nest, and providing for their young. It is only 
found to prevail in the woods and fields, where 
nature is allowed to remain in unadulterated sim- 
plicity : wherever man interferes, he influences 
and changes the strongest propensities of their na*^ 
ture. The poultry in pur yards, who are exempt- 
ed from the labour of bnilding a nCSt; and of pro^ 
riding for their seenrity and sustenance, eithe^ 
indulpe in promisimous association, or are dig- 
tinguisbed by the slightness of Iheir attachments, 
and the ineonstancy of their love. The fom8^eo 
among them have the whole charge of rearing uid 
protecting the young ; dii office for which they 
are well qualified by the tender solicitude ithich 
they display, and that courage bordering on fuiy, 
by which they are at that season animated. 

Ill general, birds possess a ihuch greater degree 
of fertility than quadrupeds. Weak and defence<^ 
less as they are, and surrounded by a tbousanid 
enemies, they are liable to so many iujcidents, 
that wil^t tbif wise provision pf na&ure, tha 
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^)iQle !Etce b«ei| ^xtinguitli- 

cid. TboM birds «|so wl^ m noit iisefoU or 
^ily destroy«d» si Wf yf distioguished hy 

tAeir fertility. While the eeglei and some of the 
liipacious birds* lay only frffm two to four eggs* 
tjhe grpus* partridge* and other gaUinaoeoas tribes* 
Whose flesb is palatable* anjd wli^ are therefore so 
often jnpade the prey of wap, and tlieirawn specips* 
lay from nine ip jsiglit^n. the rapacious 

animals are'ahrid^ by sterility; phile those that 
are easily destroyed are as essily repaii^ ; for 
whererer uaturo has dooied t^e power qf resist- 
ance* she has compensated the pr^t by the fer- 
tility of procreation. The pope^ of reprpdnction 
is greatly increased* and the ^pqfiqApt fecundity 
prolong^ among the poultry kind* by domestica- 
tion. Want*cold* labour* and inquietude* diminish 
in all animals both the effects and ttie power of 
procreation ; they are constantly more productive 
in proportion as they are well fed* and regularly 
supplied with accommodation. Those that are 
left in freedom* that are continually exposed to 
scarcity* fear* and all the inconveniencics of an in- 
depeudent state* appear not to exert to their full 
extent their power of generation ; they seem to 
husband its effects* and accommodate themselves 
to the exigencies of their condition. A bird that 
has completed her nsual number of eggs* imme- 
diately ceases to lay. All the rest m the season 
she employs in incubation* and rearing her young. 
If* however* by any accident* her nest is destroyed* 
she constructs a secopd* or even a third* and will 
lay as often. Duty seems here to coiitroul passion* 
and attachment to gain the ascendant over love. 

common lien* whose eggs are constantly car- 
ried apay* does not begin to hatch till her pro- 
ductive power is exhausted ; and by laying up- 
wards of an hundred eggs in a season* displays 
the great egtent to which the fertility of birds may 
be carried* 

It is probable* that the fertility of all the dif- 
ferent birds capable of domestication might be 
increased by the same means. Our common 
poultry* in. their wild state* are said not to be 
more prolific ibaa the partridge or pheasant. The 
aoun^aqt nourishment with whic^ we supply 
them* appears to be converted into the materials 
of fecundity* and to increase their progeny. 

SfiCTioN y.— yerlfeg ewf IMbaHoiu 

After fecundation* the female begins to lay ; 
but such eggs only^ as have been impregnated by 
t^e male* are proliffc ; those that have been pro- 
duced without previous connexion being always 
addled by incubation: this is said to be almost 
uniibrmly the case with one of the two eggs laid 
by the female eagle. The ovation of bims has 
been considered as an impertant part of their 
history* Klein has published a work on this sub- 
ject* in which be has delineated .the eggs of one 
hundred and forty different species* coloured so 
exactly feom nature* that they can hardly be dis- 
tinguished. Sir Ashton Lever made one of the 
greatest Mllections of the eggs of birds that has 
been hitherto known. 

The habit of incubation fs common to all birds* 
except* perhaps* the ostrich* cassowary* and 
cuckoo* the two former of which deposite their 
eggs in the sand* where they are hatched by the 
heat of sun, and the last of which deposits 
them in the ne^ of the hedge-sparrow qf of some 
i^er small bird, and thus leaves the care of her 
yioung to foster-parents* Before laying or Incuba- 


tion* all other bitds are uniformly directed by in« 
stioct to the operation of nestling. Among the 
luonoganiuus birds who build upon trees* this 
proves a laborious undertaking, and is stocom- 
pilshed generally by the united eiidcavoiu*s of 
both sexes. Tlie nidificatiou of birds has been de- 
servedly Urn subject of much admiration. Among 
the different orders there is to be found almost 
every imaginable variety in the situation* struc- 
ture* and materials of which the nests are com- 
posed. Such* however* is the uniformity with 
which instinct proceeds* that the same species* in 
all countries* build tlieir nests not only of the 
same shape, but as far as possible with the same 
materials. In the icJ breast, and some other bii-ds 
where a small variation in their inode of architec- 
ture has been perceived* it has always been found 
to be tlid result of necessity. Wtiere oak leaves 
are found in plenty, the former prefers thorn ; if 
not* he supplies the want by moss ami l)Air. (n 
general* tlie structure of the nest is adapted to the 
number of eggs, the temperature of the climate* 
and the heat of the animal’s body which is W 
occupy it. 

When the bird is of small size, and its eggs are 
numerous* the ucstinust br proporLionably warm* 
that they may ail equally partake of the vivifying 
heat. Hence the wren* and many of the smaller 
birds* construct their little edifices with great 
care* and with very warm materials ; when as liie 
plover and the eagle, wl\osc eggs aie so few, that 
the body may easily be applied to them, build 
with no solicitude; some, in these ciicumstarices* 
leave them upon the naked rocks. The climaUi 
has also its inHuence on the nestling of birds : 
many of those water-fowl, that with us construct 
their nests in a careless inauiier, dibcover greater 
solicitude ill the colder climes of the north* where 
they strip the down ofT their breasts, to line their 
nests, and protect their progeny. 

The situation of the nests of birds seems to de- 
pend gieatly upon their habits ol life, the vicinity 
of food, and their security from the invasion of 
their enemies. Some build upon t|jj||grouiid* as 
the gallinaceous tribes and wate^jpvl : others 
build under the ground* as the swallow' and pulfin ; 
which last becomes the tenant of a rabbit’s hole. 
By far the greater number build in bushes* or on 
rocks: one species only, that of the water-heu* 
performs incubation on the surface of the waves* 
her nest being attached to a few reeds. The larger 
rapacious birds, who live in perpetual hostility 
with all nature around them* repair* at the breed- 
ing season, to the inaccessible rocks and preci- 
pices, where they have least to fear from man* 
and those numerous tribes of animals witb whom 
they constantly are at war. In the thick and 
luxurious woods of the warmer climates* where 
birds have little to fear* but from the serpent or 
the monkey tribes* some, especially of the gross- 
beak tribes* build their nests pendulous from the 
extremity of the branch of a tree. There, where 
man is seldom their aggressor, they take uo pains 
to conceal them from the eye ; their construction 
Is beautilul* and their entrance *curioQSly con- 
trived below, to secure them against the more 
dangerous invasion of the serpent or monkey 
tribc'S. But all tho.«e birds who live upon fruits 
and corn, aud are too often unwelcome intruders 
upon the fruits of human industry* are chiefly 
solicitous iu constructing their nests, to conceal 
them from the eye of mankind. Informed by ex- 
perience* with how much severity he checks their 
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e»rrOfkc1iincnt;99 tliey srcm, by their extreme pre- 
<.';iution, to elude his ohsorvationy and to regard 
him QK their most formidable enemy. 

The noslling and ovation of the feathered rare 
arc no sooner coinpicted, than they enter upon an- 
other process equally necessary to pcqu tuate < heir 
kind, hut iitill more tedious and painful. Neitlu v the 
nature nor extent of the instinet of buiies is fully 
umiorstood ; this principle, however, duriuK; ih.e 
incubatimi of biid'o, seems in some respects to ap- 
pi*oaeh, if not to surpass, the power < of re.i-'On. 
Nothing cai# exceed the pati'-nco of birds u*hen 
katcliiiig: during a period which eonlinn. s fr ‘in 
three to eight weeks, lu ilhertlie approach ot dan- 
ger, nor the calls of luinger, can «inec them from 
the ncsl. ISeforc ineuhali(iii is coniphted the fe- 
male, lunvcvtr plump at tlie beginning, is general- 
ly cniueiated to a skt'Ieton. Among some UibeF, 
the male and femalo sit altcrnaltly, the more 
equally to divide the tedious labmir : anion : others, 
tlio male provides fiiod for mate, whiU' hoteh- 
ing, or nlic\i.i(c*s her toils by his melody from u 
rtoi;.‘ibourii)g bush; some jt'iu togrlber in the ar- 
duous opcaat ion, and by increa'ting the Inut, en- 
deavour to arci lerato its proc;re'‘S. At fiines, 
howeviT, thf uequire au heat that seoMs 

liurtfid to infant l-.fe: on the^e oecasion*- they arc 
left to cool; and the ht'n,uf\cr a longer or shorter 
.«:paeo, according to the weather, again rtsumes 
her occupation, with her former pevaevcrancc and 
plea^iiif. 

IMr. Addison, wlir-n speaking of the instinct of 
birds, terms it an immcvilate direction rf provi- 
dence, such an operation of the Supreme Being, as 
that which determines all Jiortions of iinttcr to 
their proper centre ot aurecnou. U is certain that 
they seem almost entirely passive under its inilu- 
encc. Ill f»bcdicnce to its call, tin y lly from one 
appetite to another ; and ivh.U(‘vcr ingtriuity they 
may seem to possess while acting cinder it, in every 
thing bcy'ond its reach, they display the utmost 
dulncss, or the greatest stupidity. ** With how 
much seeming caution does an hen provide herself 
a nest in py|k unfrequented, and free from dis- 
turbance J she has laid her so that 

she can cover them, whnt care doc^'. she take in 
turning them regularly . that c\ cry pai i may partake 
of the vital heal! Wben she leaves them to pro- 
vide necessary sustenance, how punctually docs 
she return before they have time to cool, and be- 
come incapable of producing an animal ! When 
the birth approaches, with how much nicety and 
attention docs she help the chick to break the pri- 
son : she covers it from the injuries of the wea- 
ther; provides it with proper nourishment, and 
teaches It to help itself Jn all these particulars, 
luT instinct guides her with the caution and exact- 
ness of human reason in its nice st and must <kli- 
cate uperatinns. Yi l with all these appearances of 
sagacity, the hen, in other rcipects, discovers no 
glimmerings of thoujiht, iiui ;my shadow of inge- 
nuity. She will please herself with a stone, or a 
piece of chalk, instead of an egg, and will incubate 
it in the same manner. She Knows nut the num- 
ber she has laid ; and allow's them to be increased 
or diminished at pleasure- Htie cannot discingui<=ih 
her own i ggs from those of anuthcr ; and she will 
;rear a brood of ducks a^J Carefully as of chickens. 
When she behoMs this supposititious oifjpring 
launch into the pool, ^he stands at the edge of the 
water, trembling between two contrary impulses of 
instinct^ but obeys the more jiowerful call (it' nature, 
that 0 Bclf-prcseivadon. When the young are 


produced, the next object of parenfal care Is th< if 
protection and support; and the .spirit and Indus-' 
try they display at this pciiod demonstrafe how 
amply nature has qualified tliem for both. Tlie 
mo-.t timid and inactive become spirited nnd cou- 
rageous in defence of their progeny. The rapacious 
kinds acquire more than usual ferocity. They 
carry' their prey, yet tlirobbing with litc, to the 
nest, and early uccnstoin thtir young to habits of 
cnultynnil slsnghtcr. Those of^lfttlder natures, 
equally occupied by the ncccssiiv concern oF.sup- 
porriiig their families, liiscontinuc their singing at 
this scJisoii; eveiy inferior amusement, on thecoin- 
menoement of this great »ru of their happiness, is 
laid aside, when, proud of becoming parents, and 
leaiing a prt'gcny of their own, they seem trans* 
ported with pleasure. 

Of ihose hi I (Is that build on the ground, the 
gieater part of the younj^ 'arc able to run as soon 
as they are excluded from the shell ; all that is ne- 
cessary for them, is shewing their food, and teach- 
ing the inatmcr of collecting it. Those, how'cvcr, 
wdio arc hatciied upon trees, lemain in the nest so 
long f s they continue in an unfledged state. Dur- 
ing this pciiod, both parents are commonly cm- 
pioyccl in providing them a regular supply ; with 
which they are all fed in their turns, one after an- 
othci, that none may take away the. nourishment 
from the rest. It is not till after their plumage is 
fully grown, and they arc capable of avoiding dan- 
ger by flighr, th.it the young arc led from the nest, 
ami taiigiu to piovido for themselves. At first they 
make only '^Imrt excursions, while the weather is 
fifu", around the nest, or to those places in its Vici- 
nity where fo«*d abounds. After they have been 
for .some days taught to discover their food, and 
carry it away, and have become at length complete- 
ly qualified to provide tor themselves, the old ones 
leail them no longer back to the nest ; but, con- 
ducting them to some field where their food is plen- 
tiful, forsake ilicm fr»r the last time; and their for- 
mer intimate connection being no longer necessary, 
is for ever broken off. 

From the longevity of birds, and their fertility in 
production, we might imagine that they would 
soon overspread the fare Of the earth, and over- 
power the feebler tribes in the great commonwealth 
of nature. Their numbers, however, are abridged 
by a thousand accidents; and it is probable that a 
family seldom adds its whole inertase to the gene- 
ral stock of inhabitants. Such only as arc hatched 
early in the spring, are strong and vigorous ; while 
suoh as have been delayed till after the middle of 
summer, are feeble and tender. Many of the lat- 
ter .are incdpable of sustaining the rigours of win- 
ter, and fiill a sacrifice to cold and want, against 
which they are unable to provide. Birds, as if 
warned of this danger, endeavour to. produce their 
young early in the spring; if, however, their la- 
bours have been obstructed by any accident. If their 
nests have been discovered and \ lundered, they Still 
persevere in their endeavours to fulfil the purpose 

nature, and usher into life a feeble offspring, at 
a period mo hte to actpjire that vigour necessary 
to oi’cccomc the .severity of winter. 

After the young of birds have come to- that de- 
gree of maturity which renders them independent 
of parettul assistance, the various tribes differ re- 
markably in their appetite for society; some kinds 
arc solitary, and others gregarious. Many birds 
who live in pairs only during tlie breeding season, 
assemble to^rether in large flocks as soon as that 
period is past. ThU is lemarkably the case «dt1i‘ 
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swjinsi geese, and docks; the whole oider of p^is- 
•eres also commonly collect into^ flocks during 
winter ; and in these flocks, birds of iJiflTercnt 
sfiecies are often united: they all, however, re- 
gularly disperse on the approach of spiing, the 
pairing season. On the oUicr hand, the herons, 
gannets, and some other tribes, live in a gregari- 
ous state during the breeding months, and after- 
wards spread over the country in a state of solitude 
and dispersion. Some are obperied to bie<^ and 
live the whole year in society, such as the pigetins, 
rooks, and stai lings; while the rapaciont live in 
continual solitude: th.e eagle, jt'aluus of the rival- 
»bip of his own offspiing, unmercifully ex[}e]a 
them truiu that district which he has ebosenfor bis 
residence, and seems equally deaf to the calls of 
pity and of a flection 

Section VI. General Usa in the Economy of 
Nature, 

In the general history of birds wc must not 
oveiliiiik their imi>t^rtant uses to the world at 
I.iige. The rapacious kiiuls evidently ser\e the 
puipose of preserving the saitibrsty of the air, by 
devoniing dll sorts of ecrnoii, scattered over the 
surfuce of ihe globe. The earth every where teems 
with living (Tcutnrcs, whose natninl death, or ac- 
t'itlentaL tie.'tt'iictioli, would coTmnnnic'nte to the 
^tuio^phcre a putrid .iiirl noxious ir.flneuot*, were 
their r.'.icasc^s allowed to dissolve and mingle with 
the s<.il by the slow pro<*e>s of corruption. The 
cirtler of iirnlla;, or wnders, are evidently destined 
by nature t » ro>opciat«. iu the same necessary 
employ iiitfiit. They destroy toads, fiX'ft^, lizards, 
and serpents, aiiiniat.s no.vious while alive, and 
whose bodies, tvlwn <kacl, must iimreoV less infect 
the air with putri'i vhihiuis. On this ai'coniit, the 
inhahitant'^ of Holland and of Kgypt aie greatly 
iiuli bled to the labours of the stork ; in the latter 
country, wbieli abounds with cveiy hideous rep- 
tile which a hiitiiid soil or sultry sun can quicken 
into life, this favoniitc biid lives, even in lU wild 
state, protected by the laws of that ancient kingdom. 

Till* graiiivoioiu birds arc also deemed of great 
utility in the s>,vsrcin of nature; bccau.sf* they 
abridue the feriilit}' of those weeds whicli emit 
such immense quantities of seed as would soon 
ovcrspiead . the earth; ;md which, if left uure- 
strai lied, .would infallibly overpower the moie 
useful vegetables. Many .siiccies are farther use- 
ful in transporting seeds from one country to an- 
other, and thus disseminating plants more uiiivcr- 
sally over the surface ol th<^ globe. Some of the 
water-fowl perforin a similar service, by trans- 
porting the spawn of chflerent kinds of Ashes, and 
replenishing the'wateis where tbeir inhabitants 
have been extirpated or dim’oishcd. Thesvods%ff 
plants, and the spawn of Ashes, are in niany in- 
stances knok to resist the dige->tion of animals, 
and to pass throog'n their h»<lies uuafihimilated, 
and still in pos>r^sion t'f llKirymdiflc qualities: 
water fowl also perloim the .duic -office in theit 
element whieh the rapacious birds do in the uir; 
they prevent theputiifactions of staunated waters 
and preserve llieir purity by destioying vast 
numbers of aqua-ic animals with which they teem, 
whtise burl leg, by cot ruptiou, would render it p<‘r- 
nicious. Thus tliroui'hout tho wholo empire r/f 
nature every province is svdiscrvjent to Ihc.gcne* 
ral welfare ; vegetables, insects, and fishes supply 
many animals, while the former are more uin- , 
vepiaily disseininatod by the latter; every Older 
eontributes to a>sist and nourish tlie adjoining one, 
kt to check its exuberance, Thus a due balance 
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and proportion is maintained througbont the 
whole; and no nation in ihe universal republic i« 
allowed to surpass its boundaries, or overpun er 
its neighbours. 

Besides the uses to which the fe.vtl\ere<l tribes 
are subservient in the general plan of naturo, 
we may contemplate their c«niitcctiou with luan^ 
and observe how far they contnbi'tc to his plea- 
sure or ndvanLsge. With regard to his svippoit, . 
their utility is moiiientous ; for it is renmik'ible, 
that of the vast umiiUer of birds wliit h iiihiibit the 
globe, it has never ycl been discovered that a^iugle 
one is of a poisuti--ns nature. They dillVr, in- 
deed, in being more or less salutary and palatable, 
as an ailiclc of did; but none of them are perui- 
oioii.-.; none of tlieir ei£g<, in like manner, hava 
been found of ti noxious <pm! it y ; a cirenmslanco 
well known to seafaring people, who eat fiecly i-very 
species of egg, without tinding any evil conse- 
quence. Their eggs, however, as well ns their 
flesh, vary considerably in taste; some ai% greatly 
pi'cierable. to others. The -eggs of those toniicd 
came, and of the diflrrent species of <!ailinaci‘vius 
biids, are gf^neraily icckuned ngreeable: of the 
caper-cailiio, it is >aid, that its cg<^s aie the ino&t 
delicate hitherto known; those of the ptarmigan, 
lapwing, and bustard, arc also coveltd by rtiuny, 
who pr*fer them to the eggs of the domestic 
poultry. 

As an article of *li(*t, all the carnivorous birds are 
avoided; thou'^h by no means ^poisonous, their 
flesh is hard, biugh, and mten of a litid bmell. 
The pi.st i\orows too, and especially Ihosn with 
sharp i/ills, are general^ disliked; though some of 
tlie young are eaten sRth avidity, such as the 
inarrct, pnifin, and gannet. All the water-fowl, 
even thobe with flat bilU, are generally reckoned a 
heav yarn! rancid ioud: the goose and duck are pro- 
bably the bcftt, and these are much improved by 
being kept: at a distance froin W'ater, and restrict- 
ed from flshes. 

The iribeolivoroti!: binls, though not noxiomi, 
arc likewise generally avoided as |||j|^rtici« of 
food, from their impuie manner onpPding: ou 
the contrary, nil the tribes of n^hes, and 
other small birds who feed upon grain or seeds, 
arc much esteemed. Ttie woodcock, snipe, 
and bittern, the whole tribe called niud-suckers, 
aie accounted a great delicacy among the connois- 
seurs ; by these, too, are approved the muir-cock, 
partridge, and capercaille: it remains douiitfiil, 
however, whether the food of any bird can justly 
be preferred to the common poultry. 

The next article relating to the general history 
of birds, is their domrsticaiiou. Although the flesh, 
cag;i, and feathers of hirtls arc valuable art'fcli^s in 
tlie commerce of life, yet very fewosLthis nutiier- 
oug class of animals liaN been made subservient fo 
economical uses by domestication. Shy, timid, 
or fleicc ill their natuir, they appear but little 
susci ptible of uttachineut or obedience. Jealtus of 
libirty, and furnished witii effectual means of es- 
cape, they fly the haunts of men, and by far the 
greater pait continues in the primitive wildness 
of nature. Few p\cn of those which we term do- 
mestic discover th;it familiarity or affection- that 
ohlaiiis amongthose rinadrupeds which have given 
up ind«-pcudeuct fm prolccUon, an<l to whose 
ruu'>tafit niiiiistry \\' are «o much indebted. 

Of the fir.st older of idrds, ihe rapacioiif^ not 
ouv: sp« cie8 bar tver bcoi domesticated bv man, 
except a few*, for the purpose'* of falconry 
these a»e always taken Mrhcn young fronri the^sti 
of the wild ones;^ a proof that they do not thrive 

U U 
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lai) pT6pag»te in their ca|iUvity. As their ntquired 
hahitsare conferretl upon thein with jrreatdifltuaity, 
so they ure slight, and easily etihct d : a hnark, when 
b« gets at a certain distance fiorn his keepers, sel- 
dom w'fshes to vchirn. Tl^^ntsmieti'ousttibe of pins 
cuiitaitis noi one s|ieries that has ever been rtiduoed 
to a domestic state. Their food eoold not easily 
be procnierl iji captivity $ their iininiier of life is un- 
favourable (0 it, and their flt'sh is deemed impure 
as ail article of food. The gallinaceous oider con- 
tains several speciea^ which have with great ad- 
vantage been made subservient lo the purposes of 
dome'itic economy, vix. the peacoeki the turkey, 
the baiii-dixir fowl, and Guiuea-iieii : liie last of 
Ib'estf, however, has but lately been imported into 
Britaiu; the edmmon poultry arc origitially rroin 
Asia, blit were early introduced into Europe. 

Of the cuiuuihiMc tribe one species only has 
been tamed, that of the common pigcuii, which is 
well known, and in some ]d.<ces a very lucrative 
object of commerce. None of the. passaijnc or 
<triithions orders have yet been dome^.t^eated, 
Inougii many of tlic foriner are lockom d delicate 
food. Four upecics of the duck kind have been 
brought from their wild state to the service of 
man ; ihe swan, the goose, the Ouinra duck, and 
the wild dock. The i?rall(e, or wiulcrs, arc cleeiii- 
ed such excellent food, as to provoke the appetite 
of the pampered epicure, .such as the woodcock, 
snipe, curlew, stork, and crane ; yit not one of all 
this nutherotis class ha.^ ewnr been brought into a 
domestic situation. This enumeration suggests a 
remarkable fact, tliat of four thousand different 
8}iceies of birtls, desenbeAj^y Latham, not more 
tiun ten or Iwcivc have be^ rendered serviceable 
to the human race by domestication. 

It is to be regretted, tliat the acquaintance of 
man with the feathered race is ^o limited, as many 
species m.ty no doubt' be found, which, if doiiies- 
ticaied, would add to his stock of subsistence, in- 
crease his Industry, and multiply liis aniu.'<«'ments. 
We have r^uri to believe, that even tbc birds of 
the warmerlfe might, if otherwise proper for 
the purpos^^ successfully domesticated, even in 
these' northerly countries. Many of those which 
lye already possess ar<| natives ot the intratro- 
pical parts of the earth. The oumihon turkey and 
Goinea-hcii were origiiially inhabitants of Africa, 
and -probably of the burning regions under the 
line. The skeldrake, a bird rather taryer in size, 
than obr qvitnmon duck, is one of those which, it 
is presumed, might be rendered useful by domes- 
tication. it is tamed with facility; and though it 
lives op the bjiore, it has found by expe- 
rieDcd^'-lbat it will tliriire and breed in ponds. It 
is more beautiful in plumage than the common 
duck, and is equally proper for the uses of the 
table. The domestication of the Canadian goose 
has also been attempted with success at Ihe seat 
of a nobleman la ScDttod* I'he eider duck, a 
bird rather sioaMcr ihau the goose, should also be 
tamed, especially a$ iia down is cumndered as an 
itrticle of value. 

I^rom the weight and size of the bustard, in 
which, it is jiuperior to the turkey, this bij-d seems 
highly ttfeful for the table ; and from the nature 
M its food, which is grain, it sdcoiis pqrfi^'tly fit- 
ted for domestication. Its eggs are s dd to M pre^ 
^ibiable to those of all other birds, and itsIlBl^ is 
^nutritive ; from its weight it is scarcely cafiahle 
of raiding itself from the ground \ a circumttiiKie 
whidS: renders it perhaps easy a*ptey id the 
sportsman, but wfaich seeim^)||kv«)py^ to fta.do- 
meiticatian* Simiiar to thh Imjit8k4 in its maaner 
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of life i« the Qcld-duck, a nn^e of FrSMfti Si 
bird which might' be brought* iiifO ihU cOtthfiy, 
airff tamed vvith great facility. The' Atnertwie 
pigeon might with propriety bC' introduced mid 
this couiftiy fiwm Canade, where it aboutfds; amd 
constitutes a great part of the food of the inhs^ 
bitants. 

Besides the birds IlittCKl for domestication, there 
are others wfiich might lie iiriiortcd-to this island 
fiom abroad, and might prosper in a wild sute. 
The hn/t'l hen, so much esti;*'med in Germany 
both fur the sport and the fable, the FrancoliU 
of Italy, and the r('d-l<«g'.'.oi] partridge of Spain, 
might all be easily iiitioiluced into Britain, to ttik 
great increase of our game. The last of these is 
dome.dicated at Cadiz, nml is found in its wild 
state hi plenty throughout Spain and France, ft 
tiiieht bt‘ transported to Biitain in cither state, 
pei‘bap.s with equal or i^eater success than Uid 
golden and China pheusaiits, which some gentle- 
men have so earnestly endeavoured to propagate 
upon Ihcii e^tates. The crested turkey abounds 
in Its wild stale in the inliiiid parts of New’-I«>jg- 
land. I'hc gieat quantities of food which the 
inhabitants obtain by killing this bird, clearly 
point out the advantages to be derived from its 
dom(‘«!tication, and the propriety of transporting 
it into Ibis countiy. The same reason exists for 
introduring the Ameri<‘aii pigeon, which consti- 
tutes so coiisidcrahle a part of the .subsistence of 
tlic inhabirants of Caiimln. 

But the greatest desideratum in the tran.'^^v^rt- 
ation of birds, seems to be that of the caper- 
cuilie. This hird is indigenous in Scotland, and 
was formerly spread over the whole country ; but 
from the facility vvith which it is killed, it became 
aii easy prey to the sportsman, and is now so 
nearly extirpated from the island, tiiat, exe«;pt in 
some remote districts of the Highlands, it is no 
where to be found. The lilack-irock or heath- 
fOwl, too, is rapidly diminishing in number ; its 
extermination appears to be at no very .remote 
period, unless it be irnhs ported, and preserved on 
those estates where it fbniierly abounded. 

' In the later urrangement of birds, although it 
cannot be said that our ornithologists have lost 
sight of their great predecessor iLinnius, yet the 
necessity of deviating from him in many instances 
(and we have felt the necessity in the preceding 
treatise)- must seem obv ious^ to every one, when 
the great number of species^ which have come to 
our knowledge of late years is considered. In hi$ 
last edition of the Systenia Naturae, Linn^us eiiu- 
birds enly: while in Mr. Latham’s 
iude^r^litd synopsis they have been increased to 
very nearly four thousand, a nundiCr never ima- 
ginml by former writers to exist in nature. 

M- Biberg, in his excellent treatise on the Bco-' 
Domy of Nature (Amoenitat Acad. vol. il.) calcu- 
lates the probability of the ve^table kingdoitt 
furnishing as far as 10,000 species: that of the 
vrrmCH $000; insects 10,000;' amphibia 300; 
fiiihes 2000; quadrupeds 200. How for we have 
already exceeffod this number in every depart- 
ment the iiatorafist can easily testify ; hut how 
initch fortber the list may be increased no onU 
will venture to predict, whilst the ardour and in- 
defatigabie imlustiry of the present race 
quirei^, added to the taste for possessing nbw aks 
qnisitioiis aud exploring, new countries shall cofii>i 
tinue. ^ 

We heg' to refer onr readers for more inforlnv 
atkm to the valualMe British OraitlMHi 

Oraves, of Wmdrtb« 
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' O'RNfTHOi'OS.. BW. foot. In bo- 
lAny, A gonas of tHe class diadclphia, order 
clecandrfA. Calyx tabular, with tive nearly 
«(^ua 1 teeth ; lonient joiiied,r cylindrical, curved 
Five species, of which one is coiutnon to oar 
own pa^nnres ; and was formerly supposed to 
afford in its leaves a good {ithoiUriptiCn 

ORNITHOPllE. Ill botany, a genus of 
the claims octandria, order inunbitynia. Calyx 
four-p:irte<t 5 corol fbur-petalled ; style cloven ; 
germ double; berries two, ooe-seeded. Six 
Species, natives of the East and West Indies. 

OROBANCllE, Broom rape. In bota- 
ny, 11 genus of the class didynamia, order an- 
gio.spcrniia. Calyx of two-lobed, lateral di- 
visions; corol ringent; capsule one-cellcd, 
two-valved, m any-seeded ; a glsSnd at the base 
of the germ beneath. Eigliit'cn species, the 
greater riuniber with a fotir-clefr, hut several 
with a fivc-ciefl corol. Scattered over Eu- 
rope, Asia, and America ; five common to the 
fields and woods of.our own couni ry. 

OROBUS. Bitter-vetch. Heath-pea. In 
botany, a genus of the class diadclphia, order 
decundria. Style linear, cylindrical, downy on 
the upper side ; ciilyx obtuse at the base, the 
upper se^mrnts shorter and deeper cut. Thir- 
teen species ; European plants ; tw o indigenous 
to the woods of our own country. 

The following are the cultivated species. 

1. O. iaihyroides. Upright bitter vetch. 

O, Inious. Yellow bitter vetch. 

3. O. vcrnn«. Spring bitter vetch. 

4. O, tuberosus. TiiYxtous bitter vetch. 

6. O. nigrtis. Black bitter vetch. 

6. O, Pyreii'iicus. IVrenean bitter vetch. 

They aro all hardy, flowering, ornamental 
plants, for the border*, clumps, and other parps 
of pleasure eiound^; and are all easily pro- 
piigjble. Th^ Hiislilanders of Scotland arc 
pariicuiarly fond of O. tuberosus, or wood-pea, 
as it is frequently called. They dry and chew 
the frnit, or intenntx it with their liquids, to 
give them a particular flavour: in some 
fxsru of Scotland it is used as a food, and 
steeped and fermented for a diet drink. It 
is also employed at limes medicinally in pul- 
monary afieepous. 

OROFlO (Balthasar), a Spanish Jew, born 
at Seville, and professor of metaphysics at Sa- 
lamanca; but having studied medicine, he 
returned to his native place, )vhere he practis- 
ed with reputation^ till being accused of Juda- 
ism he was seizetl by the mqiiisition, and 
underwent horrible tortures. He nad no sooner 
recovered his liberty than he proceeded to 
Toulouse, where he became protessor of phy- 
sic. He shortly, after left that place, and went 
to Amsterdam, where he professed Judaism. 

OROKOKO, a river piTTerra Firma, which 
issues from the smajl lake Ipava, in lat. 6 5 N. 
flows R. and S.E. to the lake Parimai from 
which it runs toward the W. hut after meiv- 
the Guaviari, it bends N. then NilL and 
E. till it enters the Atlantic by an extenfled 
dekaof mouths opposite the isle of TrinkUd ; 
]Mt the principal oa^jilmttfidciibly » the 
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of tbdt island, in bt. 8 50 N. In tins singb- 
Jar wiuding course, estimated at 1400 miKs, it 
receives many large rivers ; utrl lU chicfc^itui- 
ry is so deep and i^npcino«^ as lo stem -the 
most powerful t ides, Se<‘ F ,4 k 1 m a . 

CRONS A,' a amall fertile if-iand of Scot- 
land, orio of the Hebrides, to^be S. of C o'onfa, 
from which it is sej):i rated by a ciian- 

nel that is dry at low water, lb re are -the 
ruins of an abbey, with many sepulchral sta- 
tues, and soiiie '•iirions ancient sc»ilp*inc. ' 

ORONTIUi»i. In boUniy, a genus of the 
class hexandria, order luonogynia. Si>adix 
cylindrical, covered with florets; coiol six- 
^talled, naked ; styleless; follicles oue-»ve(|ed. 
Tvyo species ; marsh plants of Japan ami 
Canada. 

OUOPESA, a town of Spain, in Valencia, 
on a cape of its name, in tne Mediterranean, 
55 miles E.N.K, of Valencia. Lon, 0. 5 E. 
Lat. 40. 8 N. 

O'RPHAN* s. (offavo;.) A child who has lost 
father or mother, or both (A^pmscr), 

O'rphav. a. iorphdin, French.) Bereft 
of parents (Sidney). 

U'RPllANACiE. (VitPHANisM. **. (from 
orphan.) Suio of an orphan. 

ORPHA\N()'rROFHY. s. and 

«Po>;)ii.) An hospluil for orphans. 

ORPHEUS, a son ofCEigcr by the muse 
Calliope. S irne impose him to be sun of 
Apollo, to render his hirlh more ilhwtrions. 
He received a lyre from Apollo, or, according 
to some, from Mercury, upon wdiicli he played 
with such a masterly hand, that even ihc 
most rapid rivers ceased to flow, the savage 
beasts ot the forest forgot their wildness, and 
the mountains came to listen to his song. Of 
ail the nymphs who used to list^to his song, 
Eurydice was the only one who* ade a 
impression on the musician, and their nuptials 
were celebrated. Their happiness, howevHir, 
was short ; Arisiaeus became enamoured oi Eu- 
rydicc, and, as she fieri from her pursuer, a 
serpent, lurking in the grass, bit her fo^t, and 
she died of the wound. Orpheus resolved to 
recover her or perish in the altempr. With 
hU lyre in his hand, be entered the infernal 
regions, and gained admission lo Pinto. The 
king of hell was charmed with his strains, the 
wheel of Ixion 8tO])ped, the stone of Sisvphus 
stood stilt, Tantalus forgot his ihii;st, and even 
the furies relented. Pluto and Proserpine were 
moved, and consented to restore him Eurv- 
dice, provided he forbqre lookir>g behind till 
he had come to the extremest borders of hell. 
The conditions were accepterl, and Orpheus 
was alrearly in sight of the upper regions of 
the air when he for^t, and turned back to 
look at his long lost Euiy^dicc. lie saw her, 
but she instantly vanished from' his eyes. He 
attempted to follow her, but he was refuserl 
admission. He then se|tarated himself from 
the society of mankind, and the Th ray inn wo- 
men, o^nded Ijy hta coldness to tlu ir amor- 
ous passion, havittt.tom his body to txeirM, 
Ibntvf Us Helirus,* which stiH 
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articulated the words Eurydice ! Eurydice ! as 
it was carried down the stream into ihe'iEgeaii 
sea. Orpheus was one of the Argonauts, of 
which celebrated ext)edition he wrote a poetical 
account, still extant. This, however, is doubt- 
ed by Aristotle. Orpheus after death received 
divine honours, the muses gave an honourable 
burial to his remains, and his lyre became 
one of the consteUatioiis in the heavens. 

Lucian writes thus concerning the death of 
Orpheus ; “ When the Thracian u omen kilb d 
Orpheus, it is said his head which they threw 
into (he river swam a long time upon iii.s liarp, 
uttering mournful tones in honour of the said 
hero, and that the harp being touched by the 
wimls answercfl the mournful soug; in 
this condition they arrived at tlic isle of [a‘&1)os, 
where the people erected a funeral mmumicnt 
lor him, in the place where llacclius's tcinp.le 
stands; but they hniig up his harp in 
Apollo's temple, where the same was kept a 
long time till the son of Piltacus huxing heard 
say that it played itself, and charmed wo(5d3 
and rocks, had a mind to ha\e it for himself; 
and so bought it for u good sum of money of 
the sacrisUm : but not thinking he could play 
safely in the city, he went by night to the 
siibuibs, where as he vieut about to touch it, 
it made such a dicadful noise, instead of the 
harmony he expected, that the dogs run thither 
and tore iiiiii in pieces, and so was attended 
with the hame fate herein as Orpheus iiiiufeli*.’* 
There are some authors who say, that the Me- 
nades tore Orpheus in pieces, because be b.iv- 
ing sung the genealogy of all the gods, bud 
said noiliing of Jiacchus, and the said god to 
be reveogccl on him caused his priestesses to 
kill liiin. Others say, this misfortune befel 
him l>y the resentment of Venus, imnvbom 
Calliope, OlphcUb’b mother, had refused to give 
Adonis any longer than for (i months in the 
year ; arul that to revenge the same, she made 
all the women in love with Orpheus ; and that 
every one of them being disposed to enjoy 
him, they had in that iiianuer tore him in 
pieces. 

Cicero Suvs, that Aristotle thougltt there 
never was such a one as Orpheus, uud that 
the po^s which were attributed to him were 
the W4^ of a Pythagorean philosopher. Tu 
the mean time, it is bard to doubt there w'as 
•uch a one, after so many testimonies of the 
ancients to the contrary, since Paus.miHS makes 
mention of Orpheus's uuiib, and of the hymns 
he had composed, which, he says, cainc but 
little short of the elegancy aud beaiiW of those 
of Homer; but that his wit was atuTidcd with 
more religion and piety than the others. Jus* 
tin reports, that Orpheus, Iloincr, Solon, Py- 
thagoras and Plato nad travelled into Eip'pt, 
that they got there some knowledge of the 
scripttires, and that afterwards they' retracted 
what they had before written concerning the 
superstitious worship of their false deities in 
favour of the religion of the true God : Or- 
pheus, according to this , father, in hU verses 
epoke yery clearly concerning the unity of Qod, 


as of him who bad been, as it were, the father oT 
that extravagant tuuUiplicity of the heathen gods. 

With lespcct to the writings of Orpheus, he 
is mentioned bv Pmdar as author of the Arj^ 
nauilcs, and Herodotus speaks of his Orphics. 
His hymns, sajs Paustonias, were very short, 
aud but few in number ; the Lyconiides, an 
Athenian family, knew them by heart, and 
had an exclusive, privilege of singing them, 
and those of their t»!d j)‘>ets, Mu‘*.eu<«, OiK'tna- 
crilus, Pauiphiib,«nd Oleii, cUtliecvkhratioii of 
the Eleusiuian mv terics j tlun is, the priest- 
hood was heredii.ny in this family. 

Jamblicus trlls us, that the poems under the 
name of Orpiicus vverc written in the Doric 
dialect, but have since been transdialccied, oi 
modcniised. Ir was the common opinion in 
antiquitv that they were •ioimine ; but even 
ibosc who doubted of it gave them to ihe ear- 
liest Pvibagorcar»s, and some, of iliem to Pyiha- 
gorai bimstrlf, who has fiei|ucnlly been called 
the follower of Orpheus, and has lieen sup- 
posed to have adopted many of liis opinions. ' 

Of the poems that arc still subsisting under 
the name of Orpheus, which were collected 
and published at Nurimherg 170*% byAiulV. 
Christ. K?chenl)arli, and winch ha\o hcen 
since reprinted at Leipsie 17l>4, under the title 
of Offrw? Avayra, several have been attributed 
to Onomnerilus, an Athenian, who 11oiiri*-lied 
under the l^ysistratidjc, about .*>00 years before 
Christ. Their tiiles .ire, I. The Argonantics, 
an epic poem. 2. PVi|Lhty-si\ hymns; which 
are so full of incantations and magichi evoc«v 
cation, that Daniel Heinsius has called thorn 
vertm Salame lilurf^iunit the true Iltuit^v 'd' 
the devil. Pausanias, who made no riiuiht 
that the hvmns subsisting in his rime were 
composed by Orpheus, tells us, tltat though 
less elegant, they had been prclerred for religi- 
ous purposes to those of Homer. ;t. De lapi- 
dibus, a poem on precious stones. 4. 1’rag- 
menU, collenecl by Henry Sttuens. Orpheus 
lias been called the inventor, or at least the 
propagator, of many arts and doctrines nmon^ 
the Greeks. l;Th® combination of letters, 
or the art of writing. 2. Music, the lyre, or 
ciihara, of seven strings, adding three to that 
of Mercdry. 3. Hexameter vcr-c. 4. Mys- 
teries ihd theology. 5. Medicine. (1. Magic 
and divination. 7* Astrology. iServius upon 
the sixth iEneid, p. 460, says, Orpheus first 
instituted the harmony of the spheres. 8, He 
is said likewise to have been the first who 
imagined a plurality of worlds, or that the 
moon and planets were iiihabi ted. 

ORPIM^ENT, in inineralogv, an arsenical 
ore of a particular kind. See Arsknicum. 
ORPINE, in botany. See Sedum. 
Orpine (licsscr). SccCrassi/la. 
Orpine TRSE. See Teliophjum; 

OBR, a river of Scotland, in Kirkcudbright- 
shire, which issues from a small lake to the E. 
of New Galloway, and flows to Solway Frith, 
at Dalbeattie, 

ORRERY, a eurious machine for, vepre- 
MintiDg the motions or phases of 
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bodies. The reason of 5w being called an 
timry. was this: Mr. Rowley, a matlu-nia- 
tical ihstrumenN maker, having got one from 
J4r. George Grahiim, the original inventor, 
to be sent abro,^ with some of his bwn instru« 
incuts, he copied it, and made the first for the 
carl of Orrery. Sir Richard Steel, who knew 
nothing of'ivfr. Grahaofs uir^rhine, thinking 
to do justice to the first enconrager, as well 
as to the inventor, of such a curious instni- 
ment, called it an orroi y, and gave Mr. Rowley 
the praise due to ]\jr. (rrahain. 

Tltc uiachiiie rcjirescntcd in pi. infi, is Row- 
ley’s orrery. The frame which contains the 
wlieel work, &c. and rogulalc.^ the whole ma- 
chine, is made of ebony, and about four feet 
in diameter. Above llic frame is a broad ring 
siippoEted with \2 pillars, which represents 
the plane of the ecliptic ha\iitg two eiides of 
degrees, and between these the. names and cha- 
racters of the 12 signs. Near the outside is a 
circle of inonilts and days, corrc.<! ponding to 
the sun’s place at noon each day throughout 
the year. Above the ecliptic stand some of 
the principal circles of the sphere, viz. No. 
10, arc the two «*olurC 9 , divided into degrees 
and half degrees j No. H, is onc-half of the 
equinocaial circle, making an angle of 23} de- 
grees. I'lic tropic of Gancer, and the arctic 
circle, are each fixed parallel at their proper 
distance from the equinoctial. On the north- 
ern half of the ecliptic is a brass {■cmicircle, 
moveable upon two points fixed in qp and eCb, 
representing the moveable horizon to be pul to 
.nny degree of latitude up<m the north part of 
the meridian, and the whole machine may be 
set to any latitude without dbuirbing any of 
the iineniul iiioiions, by two strong hinges 
(No. 13.) fi.xed to the [>ottom« frame upon 
which the instrument moves, and a strong brass 
arch, having holes at every degree, through 
which a strong pin is pul at every elevation. 
This nreh and the two hinges .support the 
whole iiiuchine when it is lifted up according 
to any latitude ; niid the arch at other times lies 
cunveiiicutly under the bottom -frame. When 
the machine is set to any latitude (which is 
easily done by two men, cacli taking bold of 
two handles conveniently fixed for the purpose,) 
set the moveable horizon to the same decree 
upon the meridian, and you may form an idea 
of the re.sj)eclive altitudes or di^pression of the 
planets both primary and secondary, ’rho Sun 
(No. 1.) Stands in the mi<ldle of tbe whole sys- 
tem upon a wire, making an angle with the 
ecliptic of about 82 degrees. Next the Sim h> 
a smalt ball (2) representing Mercury. Next 
to Mercury is Venas (3), represented by a 
larger ball. The earth is represented (No. 4.) 
by an ivory ball, having some circles and a map 
sketched upon it. The wire which supports 
the earth makes an angle with the ecliptic of 
, GOi degrees, the inclination of the earth's axis 
to the ecliptic. Near the bottom of the earth's axis , 
is a dial plate (No. 9 .), having an index point- 
ing to the hours of the day as the earth turns 
round its axis. Round the earth is a ring sup- 


ported by two‘ small pillars, representing the 
orbit of the moon ^ and the divisions ujMin it 
answer to the moon's latitude. The inoUon 
of this ring represents the motion of the moon’s 
orbit according to that of the uwles. Within this 
ring is the moon (No. 5.), having a black cap or 
case, by rvhich its motion reprc‘«oi>ls the phases of 
the moon according to her age. Without the or- 
bits of the earth and moon is Mars (No. (i.) 'i'ho 
next in order to Mars is Jupiter and his four 
moons (No. 7 .) Kacli of the«e moons t$ sup- 
ported by a wire fixed in a I'fX'kel whieh turi.'S 
about ilie pillar r • pportiiig J upiter. These s.t - 
tellites may be turned by tltc himtl to any posi- 
litfii, and yet when tlic machine is put iiuo 
motion, they will all move in their proper 
times. Tlio outermost of all is Saturn, his 
five moons, and his ring (No. 8 .) Those 
moons^are supported and eontrived similar to 
those of Jupiter. The machine is put into 
motion by turning a small winch (No. 11 *.)' j 
and the whole system is also ino\cd by this 
winch, and by pulling out and pushing in a 
small cylindrical pin above the handle. When 
it is pushed in, all the planets, both primary 
and sccondarj^, will move according to ihe/r 
resj)ective periods by turning the handle. 
When it is drawn out, the inotioiis of the 
satellitc> of Jupiter and Saturn will he stopped 
while .ill the rest move without interrii|)tioti. 
There is also a brass lamp, having two eon\ex 
gliisses to he nut in room of the sun ; and also 
a smaller cart li and moon, Tna<h* some whet in 
proportion to their distance from each otlter, 
which may be put on at pleasure. The lamp 
turns round at the same time with the earth, 
and the glasses of it ca.st a strong light upon 
her ; and when the smaller earth and mouii 
are placed on, it will be easy to show when ci- 
ther of them will be eclipsed. When this nia- 
chinris intended to be used, ih^ planets must 
be duly placed by means of the ephcnieris; 
and you may place a small black patch or hit of 
wafer upon the middle of the Sun, Verius, 
Mars, and Jupiter. Put in the handle, and 
push in the pin which is above it. One turn 
of this handle answer? to a revolution of the 
hall whieh represents the earth about its axis ; 
and consequently to 24 hours of as shown 

by. the hour-index (().), which is inarkcrl and 
placed at the foot of the wire onj^ich the 
ball of the caiih is fixed. AgainJlWien the 
index has moved the space of ten hours, Jupi- 
ter makes one revohuioii round its axh, and so 
of the rest. By thi.s moans the revolutions of 
the planets, and their motions ronnd their own 
axe*?, will be represented to the cyc. 

Considerable improvemenU in the construe- 
lioii of the orrery wcic made by DeSaguliers, 
Ferguson, &c. The mo^t complete oVrery 
made by Desagulicrs has been lately brougtit 
from the Tower of I.ondou, where it was al- 
most lost ‘ amongst rubbish, and placed in a 
proper situation for use in the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich, 

ORRlCE. See Iri&i, 

ORSOVA, a town and fortress of Upper 
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Hiingiary> on die conrfineK-orServia, subject to 
the Turlts. The fortress *vtrai} besieged by the 
AiJstrians in but without success. It 

stands op the N. side of the Danube^ dO miles 
S.K. of Temeswar, and 7.s E. of Belgrade. 
Loh. 40 E. Ut. 45. io N.» 

OBbZA, a town of Lithuania, in the pala- 
tinate of VVitepsk, with a castle» seated on the 
»Dn leper, oO miles N. of Mohilcf, and S. by 
•E. of VVitepsk. 

Olii'A, a t4iwn of Italy, in the patrimony 
of, St. Peter, seated near the Tiber, 10 miles 
E. of Viterbo. 

Orta, a town of Italy, in the Milanese, on 
a Itike of the same name, 21 miles N.N.W. of 
Novara. 

ORTEGAL, a cape and castle of Spain, on 
the N. coast of Galicia, 30 miles N.N E. of 
Ecrrol. Lon. 7 3v) VV. lat. 43 4() N. 

ORI’EGIA, in botany, a genus of the class 
triandria, ordtr motiogynia. Calyx ftve lcaved, 
co«‘oile5S, iMpaule one-.rellc-d ; seeds nunjerous. 
Two species, natives of S|)aiii and Italy ; trail- 
ing with small, axilLry, green flowers. 

ORTELILS (Ahrahain), a celebnitcd gco- 
graplier, Iwrii ai Atuwcrp, in 15^7, was well 
skilled in the Inugunges and the mat hematics, 
and aenuired siieh repiitalion by his skill in 
geography, that he was surnained the Ptolemy of 
his Uiue. Juuus Lipsius, and most of the 
guMt men of the Kith cctilinyf were ClrtcUus’s 
.frieuds. lie resided at Oxford in the reign of 
Edward VL ami came a second time into 
England in J577* llis Theatrnm Orhis was 
tlic compleiesi work of the kind that had ever 
been published, and gained him a reputation 
equal to his immense labour in compiling it. 
He also wrote several other excellent gco^raphi<- 
cal works; the prinripal of which ore his The- 
saurus, and hisSynonyma Geographica. The 
world is likewise obliged lo him fur the l^ritan- 
nia, which he pcrsuadled Cauidcu to uiideitake. 
He died at Antwerp in IbQH. 

OUTHIA, a surname of Diana at Sparta, 
in her sacriflccs it was usiud for boys to be 
whipiied. Vid. DiamasticOsis. 

OUTHIAN. (Greek.) ^ic epithet applied 
by the ancients to a dactylic nome, or song, 
said to he invented by the’Plirygiais Olympus. 
Herodotus tells us, that it was the Orthian 
Don)e^^^,Arian sung when thrown into the 

O^^nODOXLY. ad. (from orlhodox.) 
With soundness of opinion (^Bucon), 

ORTHODOXY, (formctl from right, 
and opiutnn, judgment.) A soundness 
of doctrine or belief, wiih regard to all the 
points and articles of faith. 

According to the proper etymology of the 
word, orthodoxy denotes what every honest 
snat) believes his own opinions to be, in contra- 
^distixictioii to the opinions of others, which he 
In England it is vulgarly restricted to 
siwify the opinions contained in the Thirte- 
nine Articles ; and in Scotland it Is in liKe 
manner used to denote the doctrines contained 
in tkeit confession of iaitb* It is« m gcnoialy 
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applied to the opinions that are maintained by 
tnose called Calvinisb, 

Orthodoxy is used in opposition to hetic- 
rodoxy, or herm. 

OttTHODBOMlCS. That pan of navi- 
gat ion which tear lies the art of sailing in the 
arch of some great circle. 

The word is Greek, 9fBeicoixwec, tleiived from 
rrc/tts, Straight, and cursus, run or 

dihianre; q. d. tiie straight or shortvstdisiance ; 
and this can only be in the arch of a great 
circle. 

O'ln'IlOGON, 8. (of^o; and «•>!«.) A rect- 
angled figure (Pearliam), 

ORThO'GONAL, a, (fium orlfiogon.) 

RectHn,jrtiliir. 

ORTHO^GR.'^PHLR, s. and yfOE^o;.) 
One who spells according to the rules of gram- 
mar {Shaishpare), 

OFJ HOGRATHICAL. a. (from ortho^ 
graphic) I. Rightly tpelled. 2. Relating to 
the spelling {AdtiUon). 3. Delineated ai'cord- 
ing to Uie elevation. 

ORTHOGRAPHIC ALLY. ad. Accord- 
ing to the rules of spelling. 2. According to 
the flevaiion. 

OimiOGRAPHIC PRO.rEC'riON op 
THE SPllEUli, that wherein the eye is sup- 
posed to be at an infinite distance ; .so called, 
btcause tlic perpendiculars from any point of 
the sphere will all fid) in tlie eoininon ititcr- 
section of the sphere w’itli the plane of the pro- 
jection. See Gkocraphy, and Projec- 
tion. 

ORTHOGRAPHY, that part of grammar 
which teaches the nature and afl’ertioui of let- 
ters, and the just luciliodof spelling or writing 
words, with all the proper and ntces^iarv letiers, 
making one of the four greatest divisions or 
branches of grammar. See Gk am m ak . 

Orthography, in geometry, ilu* art of 
drawing or delineating the fore ’riu;ht ;>lati of 
any object, and of expressing ihe heights or 
elevations of each part. It is called orthography, 
for its dcteriiiiriing things .bv perpendicular 
lines falling on ibe geometrical plane. 

Orthography, in urchiiectme, the ele- 
vation of a building. 

Orthography, in perspective, is the fore 
right side of any plane, i. e. the side or plane 
that lies jl^rallel to a siraixht line, Unit may be 
ituagioedlo pass through the outward convex 
points of the eyes, conlmued to a convenient 
length. 

ORTHOPNOEA. (orihopmea^ from 
and breathing.) A very (juick and labo- 
rious breathing, during which, the persoii is 
obliged to l>e in an erect posture. 

ORTHOTHICUM. In botany, agenus^if 
the class orypu^gamia, order niuscij capsules 
ovate-oblonc ; fringe double ; outer of sixteen 
n*eih placed in pairs ; inner of eight or sixteen 
filiform ^th, which are sometimes wanting; 
veil n*o$tly coaipo.sed of erect hairs. 

Nine species ; seven mosses common to our 
heaths and wilds ; of which two have a simply, 
and the rest a double fripjy. 
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, ORTHRUS, or Orthos, a dog which bc- 
ioBgiog to Gerj'on. He had two^ heads, and 
^asf sprmifl froui the union oK Kchidnu and 
TypboQ. He was destroyed hy Hercitles. 

^ ORTIVE {(ft'tivus,) In astioiioiny. Or- 
Cire, or eastern amplitude, is uu arcii^ of the 
horizon intercepted between the point where a 
star rises, and the east point of the iiorizun, or 
point where the horizon and equator intersect. 
See Amplitude. 

ORTOLAN, in ornithology. See Em- 

9ERIZA. 

OUTS. j. Refuse; things left or thrown 
«w;iY * obsolete (./orLfOw). 

ORTON, a town in Westmoreland, with a 
market on Wednesdav, 12 miles S.W. of Ap- 
pleby, and 271 N.N.W. of London. Lon. 
2. 40 W. Lilt. .54. 28 N. 

OilTYOIA, u s.jiall idanJ of Sicily, within 
the hav of Syracu'50, wluch formed once one of 
the four quarters of iIum ,»re.n cilf. It was in 
this islancl that the crlehiMied fountain of Are- 
thusa arose, — J. An aneiont name of the island 
of Delos. Some sunpo-^c it rccciverl this 
name from Latona, w'u<i Hod th'tlier when 
changed into a qii.Til by Jupiur, to avoid 

the pursuits of Jo :o. l^nna was called Orty- 
gia, as being born tiiere. 

ORTZ \. a town of Lithuania, in the pala- 
tvnart f»f WitepsU, with a Cdsvle, seated at the 
coidlueiifi: of the Or.'^a and I){no|M*r, .'*0 miUs 
W. of Siuolen^ko. Lon. 31.5 E. Lai. 54. 45 N, 

ORVIETO, a mwn of li.'ily» r.ipnal of a 
territory (.s* the same name, in the patrimony of 
St. Peter, with a bishop’s sec and a magnifi- 
cent palace. In this place is a ileep W'elh 
into which mules descend, hy one pair of btair.s, 
to fetch up water, and ascend by another. It 
is seate<l on a ci.cgoy rook,' near the confluence 
of ihe rivers Pa,'i;liAand Chimia, SO miles N.W. 
of Vbierbo, autl 50 N. by W. gf Home. Lon. 
J2. 20 K. Lfii. 42, 42 N, 

ORfJS, or Horus, otie of the gods of the 
Kgvptians, son of Osiris and of I.ms. lie as- 
sisted his mother in avenging lii.s father, who 
had been murdered by Typlion. Orus was 
skilled in medicine, he was acquainted with 
futurity, and he m.ide the good and the happi- 
ness of his subjects the sole object of his go- 
verriroent. He was the ciublein of the sun 
-auiortg the Egyptians, and he was generally re- 
prc'iciited as an infant, sw'athvd in vartegnted 
clothes. In one hand he holds a staft, which 
terminates in the head qf a hawk, in other 
a whip with two thongs. 

ORWELL , a river in Suffolk , which runs 
S.£. by Ipswich, and unitinj; with the Stour 
forms the tine harliour of Harivicb. Above 
Ipswich it is c.Vlled the (ripping. 
•ORYCTOLOGY. (from •pueo’iw, to dig, and 

^2^* R treatise. The doctrine or science of fos- 

j^ossiils, or BubitanGes dug out of the boiyels of 
the earth, are of two kinds; native, qr tlio^e that 
tieloog to the mineral kingdom r.aturalfy $ and 
▼ejutitiou^, or those that have been inciaent^ly in- 
troduced into it, and have heconie a part of it. 
^oth these kinds of materials may be regarded as 
constituting dietmec ^ancl»a of mi 9 <^raTogy; jb^t 
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the hut is .<=0 closely connected With the , general 
history of vegetables and animals, from’petrif«- 
tiuns, or other alterations, of the various mater]||^ 
belmiging to which kingdom', they usually oifgi* 
tiate,Hs to be more cou'cnicntiy treated' of undiir 
a separate inquiry: aud henre iwo distinct naines 
have been selected fi r the two sciences of narive 
and adventitious fonsils . and while the fonner'haa 
bwn called oryctognony, the hatter has bmi ddtm* 
tninated 'oryctology. The first i> distinctly kind 
iiece.ssari*y a branch of auue*‘aIo(ry^ an I lia'« al- 
ready h&:n treated of as such under that article- 
The Hccoiid we have reserved for the present 
place, and shall -reat of it by iiself. In doing 
this we bhall have occadoit tti d aw very largely 
upon Mr. Parkin.-.oii's very exceUent vork tJie 
Organic Kef<::iin.s of a former Wo- Id, to which 
we are also iudcbied for &evef.d v,duaUic and 
curious plates, which we have already intro- 
duced, or bhall have occadon to introduce, into 
this wor k, ill trlucidatitui of the subject betore us; 
and we shuH fill up the picture frum M. Cuvier’s 
very accurate and excellent papers, published 
chiefly hi tiie difierent volumes cd (he .Innales dii 
Museum d'Hisioiie Naturclie. 

It is curious to observe how different an im- 
pression the same natural api^earrtncc? have made 
oil the human mind in didcjenc stages of its hn- 
rovcinciit. A phxiiuniciioii, which in one age 
as excited the greatest (error, has in anotliei been 
an object ot caUn and dcUherate ubscrvatioti ; and 
the things w liicii have at one time led to the most 
cxtravagaiit liciion, hav»>, nt another, only served 
to define t!\e boundaries («f knowledge. The same 
comet which iVum the age of Julius Cftsar had 
three times spread terrorand dismay through the 
nations of the earth, appeared a fourth time in the 
Hgy of Newion, to instruct mankind, and to exem- 
plify the Uiiiversaliiy of the laws which that great 
Interpreter of nature had discovered. The same 
fossil remains which to 8t. Augustine or Father 
Kirchcr seemed 10 prove ibc former existence of 
giants of the human species, were found by Fallas 
and Cuvier to ascertain the nature and character 
of certain genera ufid species ot quadrupeds which 
haVe now tmiieiy disappeared. 

From .a very early period, indeed, such bones 
have afforded a m asure of the credulity, not of 
the vulgar only, but ot the phtlosopiieiL Tiico- 
phrastus, 011c of the ancients who h.id most devot- 
ed hiniselt to the study of nature, b^licv^d, as 
Fliiiy tells us, that bones were a sort of mineral 
production that originated and grew in the earth. 
3t. Augu&tiiie says, tliat he lounu on the sc.i-Khore 
near Utica a ios.'.il liuinan tuodi, which was a 
hundred tinies tnc size of the tooth o^iiy per^ou 
living; aiicT Pliny tells us, that by an earthquake in 
Crete a part of a mountain was opened, which 
discovered a skeleton sixteen cubits, or rwenry- 
four feet long, supposed to be that of Orion. JCe- 
nojiharics, moie than four hundred years before 
Christ, was led to the belief of the eternity of the 
universe, by disciwcring the remains of different 
marine animals inibeddcM in rocks, and under the 
surface of the earth. Herodotus ascertained the 
existence of fuss^NheiU in the mountaius of Fgypt, 
and was thereby indaced to’ conclude that the sea 
must have oucc covered those parCsl . In the py- 
ramids of Fgypt, mention^ by this author, and 
which h^d been built at sO early a period that no 
satisfactory accounts could be derived from- tradi- 
tion respecting their erection, the stones were 
found to contain the. remains of marine aaii^s, 
and parrieularly iff tuch at exist no lonj^y in a 
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recent itate, and differ eeieniially from all known concrete again, and form’ true coral* there a$ weff 
animals, 'riie^e were supposed by Strabo, who as in the sea water. Doubtless it did so ; but that 
saw the fragments of these stones laying around matter was in so small a quantity, and bore so 
the pyramids, to l>e the petrified remains of the little a proportion to the mineral and metallic, 
lentils which had been used for food by the w^ith which it was then mixed and^ confused, ae 
workmen. Hratosthenes, Xantlius of Dydia, and now rarely, if ever, to be met with.” (betters on 
Stralio h&ve all noticed and variously commented Fossils, by^ Dr. Woodward, p. At 

upon the existence of animal remains thus n onder* no one hesitates at considering all organibcd fosui 
fully piescrved. In the worlw of Pliny many bodies as having existed during a former state of 
fossil bodies are mentioned, particularly the bu- this globe, and having been ihen endued with the 
cardia, resembling an ox’s heart, but which was energies <xf vegetable or animal life, 
doubtlessly a cast formed in a bivalve shell; glos- Various appellations have been employed for 
8opet.r«ii bearing the form of a tongue, and sup* the purpose of distinguishing these bodies from 
pi>sed to fitll from the moon, when in its wane; tho^c nxinerals which do not owe their forms t# 
hammites, rcsemblin^^the ^pa\vn of lisb j horns of animal or vegetable organisation. ^ ^ , 

amnion, ! escmbling, iu form, the ramVhorn ; le- Figured stones (lapides figurati et idiomorphi) 
pidotCf,l'ke the scylc* of fishes; meeonites, bearing and diluvian stones (lapides diluviaiii) were terms 
a resemblance to the seeds of poppies; brontia, to well choheu by the earlier mineralogists to desig- 
thc head of a toitoioc; bpongitts, lo sponge; phy- nate these bodies, of the peculiar forms of which, 
cites to sea- weeds, or rti 5 hes,&c. Although iiiuny and of their having probably obtained those forms 
were ronviiic^d, by the exact resemblance which from some changes depending on the deluge, they 
acvi.ral of these •substances bore to different spe- only could, with any propriety, speak. 1 he term 
cics of marine animals, that these must be the re- Fossil comprising eveiy mineral substance dug out 
inai:ts of such animals, and must have been depo** of the e.irth, it was thought necessary to distin* 
sited on the!»o spots, at a period when they were guish these by tlifk term adverlitioii.s or extraiie- 
cove-^ed by the sea; others, unable to coinp< ehend ous. 'I'o this generally adopted mode of diatiiic- 
:i circumstance so inexplicable as the eyistence of tion, Mr. Parkinson objeetb. (Organic Remains, 
the sea over some of the highest mountains, chose vol. i. p. 34.) 

rather to have recourse to an apparently more The term extraneous, he observes, denotes that 
easy mode of explanation, by attributing their the sulistance spoken of is foreign to the region in 
formation to the energies of certain occult powers, which it is found ; a sense in which, he^ thinks,^ it 
such as the vis plastica, vis format! va, and vis la- cannot, with propriety, be applied to such bwliw 
pidificativa. as are almost deprived, not only of their pnmi- 

The formation of these bodies was aUo attribut- tive form, but of their original constituent prin- 
ed, by our countryn'au. Or. Plot, to certain plas- cjples. In these cases, where so considerable a 
tic powers inherent in some saline bodies; and Dr. degree of natiiralixation, as it were, has taken 
\V%iodward, one of our latest writers on these sub- place, the substance, he conceives, can no longer 
stances although aware that the bitu.'itious in merit an epithet implying their bein*^ foi eign to 
which these bodies were found could only he ex- the regions in which they are fmjtid. lubtanccs 
plained by the powerful and extensive effects of of the impropriety of this ernployinent i>t ih*' 
the deluge, found liiiiisclf obliged also to have re- term he itibiauces in such ot the jaspers and semi- 
courjiC to an occult plastic power to explain the opals as have derived their origin from wood; to 
formation of some of these substances. “ 'J’herc which the epithet of extraneoub does not .'tppear 
arc.” he observes, “ various pha:jiornena, that to be strictly applicable. 1 he term adventitious, 
plainly shew that when they were brought forth as implying the result of chance op accident, he 
at the deluge the earth was destroyed, all the chinks outfit never to be applie<l to these sub- 
solids of it, metals, minerals stone, and the re>t, stances; since, in all nature’s works, there exibt 
dissolved, taken up into ihe water, and tJicre bUs- not stronger proofs of the provident deMgn ot the 
stained along with the sea-shells, and other extra- Almighty Creator, than in the apparently casual 
neous bodies , till at length all settled down again, dinposition of these substances. T o the term pe- 
ai)d formed the strata ot the present canh. The triiaction he objects, because a conversion into 
shells, and other extraneous bodies, being thus stone only is here expressed ; whereas, in many 
lodged among this stony and other mineral mat- instances, the substances of which the fos*il is 
ters that afterwards became solid; when this composed differs as much from stone, as from the 
comes now to be broke op, it exhibits impressions maitci of which the body was ori^nally,compos- 
of the shells, and other bodies lodged in it; show- cd. fossils he considers as of two kinds, pninary 
ing fc-ven the hardest of it to have been once in a and secondary; among the former he places tlicise 
state of solution, soft, and susceptible of impres- bodies which appear to have been, eo mrfw, we 
Sion.’* (Preface to Catalogue. of EngH>h Fojsils, natiie^ of the subterranean regions; and 
p. 3.) But unable otherwise to oppose the opi- the la ter he disposes those sobstances, which, 
n'on of Dr. lluttner, that the fossil corals were though now svibiects of the mineral kingdom, bear 
actually corals which had existed before the Hood, indubitable marks ot having been originally cither 
he had recourse to the supposition of their having of an animal or vegetable nature. The term fossil, 
derived tlieir forms from a second arrangement of however, which implies that the organized sub- 
their component parts, whilst in the waters of the stance under examination has been dug out of the 
^iuge ” I haveseen,” he says, “ fossil coralJoids earth, appears to he sufficient, without any ad- 
that have been composed of various sorts of mi- jonct to express these substances; indeed this term 
neral and metallic matter, that yet have been is warrant^ to be thus employed by its general 
formed into shape of the marine mycetitic, aitroi- acceptation. ... , ' 

tap, and other like corals. Now all these have Besides those bodies, which, being actually or- 
been foroied out of the dissolved mineral and ganic remains, deserve to be considered as fossils, 
metallic matter in the water of the deluge. The (fossiJia, viiJgo dicta of Unxieus); other boditt re- 
antediluvian corals were like all other soJicV stony quire to be noticed, as sof^qtimCs giving to ilJus- 
bodks then in solution in that water, and might trate tht nature of organised fossils* These are, 
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Impressions, (impressa, linneas; typolithi, Wal- 
ler); casts, (redinte^rata, Unneas); aud incrusta- 
tions, (ineriistata, Linnws.) 

Fotsils naturally divide into vegetable and 
animal, accoriling to which of those kingdoms 
they originally belonged : those of the vegetable 
kingdom shall be the first subjects of our in- 
quiry. 

- The parts of vegetables confined in subterranean 
situations suffer, according to circumstancet, ci- 
ther a complete re»oliuion of composition, the 
lighter parts becoming volatilized, whilst the 
more Axed remain and form the s\ibstance which 
it termed mould (humus); or, asis supposed by 
Mr. Parkinson, it passes through another process, 
which he considers as fertr.entativp, and becomes 
bituminous. Wood, thus changed, is called lignum 
fossile bituniinOAum, siirturbrand, and Bovey coal. 
By the extension of this process, the same author 
supposes, that the substances termed bitumens, 
(naphtha, petroleum, and a8phaltum);arc formed. 
To the san'.c process he also airribulcs the forma- 
tion of amber, of which however no proof ap- 
pears. 'I'hat jet, cannel coal, and tiie common 
coal employed iii domestic usfs^ have had a vege- 
table origin is rendered highly probable, from (he 
frcipienry with which they manifest the impres- 
sions of various vegetable bodies. 

Thus. perhai)s the ibnnation of the bitumin- 
ous fossils may be satisfactorily explained; but by 
far the greater number of vegetable fossils are 
nf a lapicfcoui nature, and necessarily owe their 
formation to very different processes; which the 
'arae author supposes arc, in general, preceded 
by the process by which bitumen is formed* 
Many bodi«*i whiclt are evidently of vegetable 
urigiii m.iy be now found exi.<tiog in a lapideous 
»tate, citiu-r calcareous or 8iIiciou.s; and many 
others are found possessing ct riain marks of the 
p^e^cnce of some luetatlic substance. 

I'o explain these formations various opinions 
have been formed. Some have supposed the in- 
jection of the impregnating matter, in a state of 
iluiditv, by ignition; whilst others have imagined 
rlie gr;Miual abstraction of the original particles of 
the body, and the regular deposition of the im- 
pregnating particles in the spaces which have just 
been left by the original matter. Mr. Farkinson, 
who does not admit of this substitution, attributes 
the formation of tiiis description of fossils to the 
impregnation of vegetable substances, which have 
undcrgotio diAerent degrees of bitumi/ation with 
water, holding the earths or the metals in solu- 
tion. Thus with lime is formed the calcareous 
wood or wood-marble of f)xfi>rdshire and Dorset- 
shiic, of PiedmoHL and of Behemia; with silex is 
formed the calcedonified, agati Aed, and jasperiAckl 
w^d (holzsreiii); and with the addition of alu- 
niine, Uc, iiic fossil woods which now partake of 
the nature of pitcli-stonc, and wax^opal (hol- 
zopal). In other situations ir.etaUic impregna- 
tions occur; as in such woods ai are impregnat- 
ed with the pyrites of iron, so frequently found 
in our isl.'inds; and the beautiful woods of Si- 
beria, coittainiiig the hydrat and carhunat of 
copper. 

Various pans of trees and plants (phytoUthi) 
are found in a mineralized state. Not only fossil 
wood (licJioxylon), as has been just noticed, but 
the leaves (lithophy 11a or lithobiblia), and fruits 
(carpolithi) of difTerent trees or plants are thus 
fbund. Of the woods, several, from their form 
and texture, have been supposed to have been 
^originally oak, willow, and such trees as now«ziit 


in a recent state; whilst Others in both 
these respects, from any species of Wood which is 
now known. 

The impressions of the stalks and leave* of 
plants are very frequently found in many parts of 
tile world, in lofty mountain.*!, .'is well as at a con- 
siderable depth >>elow the surface; and nor only 
the impresdoiis, but the substance it.*Kdf of differ- 
ent vegetables arc also thus found; but in no si- 
tuation more frequent than in :he neighbourhood 
of coal mines. 

In gener?! thc'-c vegetable remains .ire found 
deposited iu Iambi-*', in the schistose strata which 
accompany the co.<l ; but the most perfect remains 
are commonly found in retiiidish nodular masses 
ef ferruipnouH clay, which abound in the strata 
accompanying the coal. These are commonly 
termed catshcads by the workers of the coal 
mines, and contain pieces of fern, dec. very few, 
indeed, of whicli are found to .igtee with any 
known recent pi.ints. The vegetable remains in 
these Ak-siIs appear to confirm the opinion above 
mentioned, of the bitiiminization of fossil vege- 
taliles; since tticse leaves are completely changed 
into a bituminous substance. 

The remains of fruits are, perhaps, no where 
found so abundantly a-, in the l»Ic of Sheppey, 
where they arc dug up in great variety ; very few, 
however, being found which agree wiih any 
known recent fruits. Where .my resemblance 
appears, it is with fruits which only grow in the 
warm Asiatic regions. 

Fossil rot>ts of plants nf trees arc very rarelv 
found; a circumstance not very easily cxplainedf; 
since they possess (especially the roots of trm) 
that degree of .solidity which appears to be fa- 
vuurable to the process of petrifaction. From the 
want of this necessary property it undoubtedly is 
that we po8se-s so few remains of tender flower 
leaves, and none of pulpy fruits. 

From tlie same cause, the great proneness to dc- 
coniposiiion, the number of animal fossils is con- 
siderably limited: those sutst.anccs being only pre- 
set ved in a niiucralizcd state, which originally pos- 
sessed a considerable degree of solidity; such are 
the bones,* teetJi, horns, shells, scales, dec. The 
animal, however, far exceeds the vegetable kin^ 
dom in the number and variety of fossils whicli it 
yields, as well as in the distiDctiie>s of form, and 
excellency of preservation, in which they are 
found. 

Adopting in a great measure the arrangement 
of Waller, wc shall commence onr exammatioji of 
the aninutl fo*>''ils with those which have derived 
their origin from corals. The«e fossils are, of 
course, meieiy ihc remains of the dwellings which 
have befn fonucfl by the various coral insects, 
and which are -,0 freqjcntly found in tlie cabinets 
ox' the curious. 

Immediately on commencing this examination, 
we are struck with a similar want of agreement 
between the recent and fo-^til coralii, with that 
which ha.s been noticed between recent and fossil 
vegetables. Of the genus tnbipora it does not 
appear, at lea'll by the observations made in Mr. 
I’arkinion's second volume of The Organ- c Re- 
mains of a former World, that a single species 
which is known recent has been found as a fovsif. 
Several fossil species are, however, described of 
which nothing similar is known in a recent state. 
The most striking of these is ihe tubipora C'*tenu- 
laria,or chain * oral, the surface of whicli, in con- 
sequence of the tubes being iu contact at their 
sides, has frequently a very curious reticulated or 
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catennlattd appeftravcfu Tubipora /ascicuUris, 
T. 8tcllata» T. repens, and T. ttrucs, which have 
been d^cribed by different anthers, and which 
are unlike to any known recent tubipore, give 
reason fpr tup^Kssing that the number of species 
of fossil tubipores exceeds (hat of the recent spe- 

The fosdl mad* e^yrcB are m t less rich in varie- 
ty, nor le$s comparatively nui^erous, tlian the 
fossiU of the preceding genus- 'I'he fonns of beve- 
ral species of the fosbil madrepores do frequently 
approach to those of the different recent species ; 
but in a considerable number of the fossil madre- 
pores no resemblance is discoveralde, except in 
iheir stelliform openings, with any teceuc coral. 
So^great indeed is this departure in some instances 
from the general characters of our present known 
madrepores, that it has been deemed difficult to 
dciermine, whether some fossil sprcimeiis sliould 
be considered as madrc|)orfs or as alcyonies. It is 
impossible, without tJie aid of numerous figures, 
to give satisfactory notion^ ot the ioiins of the se- 
veral fossil madrepotei which have been hitherto 
diK'overed; the most interesting oiil}' will there- 
fore be here particularised. 

The madrepores coubistiug of a single star ap- 
pear to he muclt more minierous in a mineral than 
in a recent state. These are eithcr^of a disccidai 
form, having a concave superit^r and a convex in- 
,fcrior surface j of a pyramidal top-like form, ter- 
minating in apedicte'i or of a lengthened pyrami- 
dal form, bearing in some, from a slight curvature, 
tlie appearance of the horn of an animal; whilst 
oclicrs are cylindrical for a considerable part of 
their length, 

The first of these, madrepora porpita, t|ie shirt- 
button madrepore, has been long known to the 
collectors of fossils in this kingdom. Ur. Wood- 
ward describes several of them, as mycetit^e dis- 
coides. 1'he second species ( madrepora turbinata) 
Is also frequently found in different parts of iireat 
Britain, as well as in .Sweden, Norway, and in se- 
veial parts of Frau<;e, Switzerland, and Italy. 
These latter fossils have Ijeen termed by Dr. 
Woodward mycetitte conoides seu cilyci formes. 
W^hen'they have ac()uircd somewhat of a hornlike 
shape, they have been distinguished by the term 
epratites 5 and when they have possCbsed more of 
the cylindrical form, they have been termed colu- 
meUi lapidei et hippuritac; and from a suppu^ed 
resemblance, they have been also considered as the 
prirified roots of briony. Some of the single 
ftarred corals are found united at their pedicle, 
9ind approaching towards each other at their sum- 
mits, tltpugh disjoined nearly through their whole 
length* TJiese, from their' resemblance to petri- 
ffed reeds, have been named juuci lapidei. 

It would be useless to attempt, in this sketch, to 
Specify the considerable variety of fossil madre- 
pores formed of aggregated circular stars, and 
which have been designated as astroites, &c. 
Those which are composed of angulatcd stars are, 
perhaps, not so numerous: many uf these, how- 
over, are very different in their appearance, fr^m 
.those which are known in a recent state. The 
pne most known in these islands is the lithostro- 
tiuQs< sive basaltes striatus ct stellatns, of Uwyd. 
The yjtacc union of the, sides of the polygons ^v- 
hig -a tolerably correct idea of minute basaites. 
*I1)e ^lApouud madrepores, the stelliform part of 
ore extended m undulating labyriuihean 
iofttiMs appear to be much less numerous as fossils 
than any of the other ciirals : their exiiteoce m a 
wy rarely occ^r#, ^ 
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. The milleppres do not appear to be nearly 4 b 
freqnently found in a mineral as in a recent state. 
Several fossils have been placed among the millc- 
pores which undoubtedly should rank with the 
madrepores: such are the millepora simplex tar- 
hinata, and the millepora simple^ di'sooides, 'of 
Walter and Oesner; a careful examination shew- 
ing, that these differ from the porpital and tur- 
binated inndreporus, only in their being formed of 
numerous Lubes, possessing an internal stellated 
stt lu-turu. 

Of thu genus isis one species, only appears to 
be known as a fossil. This species was earliest 
clescrihrd by Scilla, who at first conjectured it to he 
tht: leg-boue of some animal. Specimens ara fre- 
quently found in the Calabrian mountains, and 
have Kately bcun also found in some parts of Wilt- 
shire. Of the genera celiepura, autipathes, and 
(hirgoiiiH, fossil specimens appear to he rather 
uiironimon. 

The curallo-fungitae of Waller are evidently the 
fiis«<il remains of the alcyony. These have been long 
dcscrihwl by Volkinanii, Schoiiohzer, and others, 
as fashil friiiLs, :ind have obtained, hvim Ihidr re- 
semblance to ligs, Ikc. th<‘ appellations .of droides, 
unrieoides, &i\; whilst others a different form 
have been named lycoperditm, fungdae pilcati, &c. 
A fossil alcyony has even been dc^^•lih^d byVolk- 
mann and S<'hciichzer as a fossil nutmeg, 

Tbetneiini and pcntacviui have been always. 
And very properly, considered as the most curious 
of the fossil z*‘opbytes. Theeiicrinus (Plate T.XXX* 
Nat. Hist.) pos.scs&c.s the distinguishing oharucicr 
of having its spine, or, as it has been genernlly 
called, its lad, cuiiipo.>ed of cylindricol or oridcu- 
lar' vertebrae, pierced through their centre, and 
marked with diverging stiiie on their articulating 
surfaces. On the siipi‘rior termination of these 
is placed the base of the body of the animal, foi m- 
cd of five trapezoidal bodies, termed by Ro'«inns 
artieuU trapezoides, which ir.closo five small 
bodies, uhieh form the center of the base; the 
whole of these forming tlnit which Rus'iius deno- 
minated the pentagonal base* Vrorn each of tlic.se 
proceed six other bodies, on the two last ot each 
series of wiiich arc placed the arms of the animal, 
which diiide into fingers; from the inUMiini sur- 
face of these proceed almost innumerable arttr;u- 
latcd tent.'icula. I'his fossil has lou.s; possessed 
the. name of the cucriiius, or stone lily : its re- 
semblance to that Aoner having Ird to the suspi- 
cion that it was a petrifaction of a Aower, ap- 
proximating ill iU funir to the li!y : its animal 
origin is however now completely ascertained* 
Indeed,, a doubt had remained, it would have 
been removed by the cireuinstance of the animal 
membrane, or cartilage, having been actually dis- 
covered iu the fossil. (Organic Remains of a for- 
mer World, vol. ii, p. 166*) Several other species 
of this animal are also described in the work just 
referred to; btit hitherto no recent animal has 
been found which can be referred to this genus. 

, The fossil pentacriiiiis difiRprs fmm the encrinus, 
in its verlcbrie being of a pentagonal form, and 111 
its arms, fingers, and tentacula bring capable of 
being much more widely spread and extended 
than are. rhose of the ciicrinus. It appears from 
Mr. Parkinson’s account, that there are 'several 
species of this fassil, the existence of some reoent 
species of whirh have been also ascertained. 

The onerinital vertebras have been hitherto 
termed trochitae wbeja eeparate, and eotrochi when 
connected in a series* The .single voitebrm of the 
peoMterinus have been 4lilinguished as ascerlg^ 
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find wbeii iintted together they heve been tenuud 
eQlutnnar a«torir. 

Of »he fut'‘riap^or stellae marin®, wine very ft-iv 
speoiuit'ufi havt* been fanud fustsil; but tiHy Oj:- 
cur xevy rarely, aiul have, in general, been b-tinu 
in a cundition too imperfect to allovr of any pu>i- 
tive opiriiou bcii'g formed, respectiin; the species 
to tvhieh they L-'loiii;. 

The fos>il echini arc very immerouy, upwards 
of forty specie's, kiKAVij only as fo'*>ils, l ein*^ enu- 
nrera^ed by tlio ii:n:»trious Liiineti'«; to deliacale, 
therefore, evt« those lno^t deserving of nofiee 
cooiil not be here well aecuniplishcd, a circum- 
ftaiice, bowover, wliich is not so much to be re- 
grettetl, sinee, through materially didTerent, they 
apnioach very nearly in their general form to the 
recent specifs. Those which possess a hemisphe- 
rical, or a licaily orbicular form, with largo ma- 
mitlH-likc protuberances, and the uuus disposc'd 
vcrnca.ly, hfixc heon di»tii)y'uisbed as the turban 
echini {echini. r/dcrr«s-yl; those which reseiiibie a 
kWil'IiI t>r Itiicklcr in thLor iigurc are termed the shield 
eelmr (clypei^ Kleinli); and one of the* largest of 
thc^o. has iKcn naatod the polar stone by Dr. Plot. 
(Piot*s Oxfordshire, p* 91-) AVIu n of a ilepressed 
circulai loim, with the anus iu the edire of the in- 
fciior part, tlicy me the fihulm of Klein; of a 
conical form, the caglci-tone of the Cii-nnans (to^ 
jrnffs Kli uiii); with a circular ba.*-*:, the quoit 
cchiiiU’* (tliuo ih/., Ku*«uii). Win a the bahc is an 
acute oval, the moc.Ih iiiid anus being at. tin- op- 
posiii* fUTp., tiny arc termed the hclunt cchjins, 
fcif»!,}deji *i K'eiiiii); and when licail-slMt cd, 

with a snicated bupr.*fior surface, they arc called 
biiake s heaits f'.vptt/awgr, Kleiim). 

'I’he at!cin]>t to piirticulariKethe variou'^sp^'cics 
of fossil shells whu'h have been toiiud would re- 
quire a lai>yH volume: nil thatcan be here done is to 
iictu'c soino of those which toially dilVer from any 
viiich 0 X 1 d m a iveent state, and to otTcr some 
fow rcdiarks ou those which approximate, or are 
perhnps siinihir to some of the species which arc 
known III a rt'cciit state. 

With ro'tpi^’l to the slate iu which fossil shells 
arc* found, it is ocoossary to remark, that in some 
Situations, sheils which have been buried forages, 
by the iia'ural changes which the surface of the 
eaith has undergone, are found very little changed, 
except from the h'ss of colour, and having bct^ii 
renileied extrenudy Irag.lc; tliat iti other situa- 
tiuii.s the substance^ of the shell has been so in> 
jured, as to be reduced to very Miinll fragiiicnls, 
aud even to a fine powder, leaving in some 
iu stances a stony, correctly moulded, cast of the 
cavity of the shell ; that very frequently the sob- 
»ia nee of the shell is entirely aiteird, having be- 
come a calcareous st^'llc, ur a silicious or pyritoiis 
mass, aud that the ^llclis of a former W’orld are 
frequently found in masses of marble, which is 
called lumachclli, or shelly rnaible. 

Ot the muUivalves, the cbiton docs not appear 
to have been found in a mineralized state : and 
alUiuugh several species of lepas have been ftnind 
in a mineral state, they are by no means frequent 
fossils. Li/pas anscrifera is said to have been 
.found fosiiil, as well as lepas diadema ; these must, 
liowcvr r, be t-xcccdiugly rare fossils. 

Fossil shells of the phloas are by no means com- 
Oioq ; the phloas crispata has been, however, found 
among the Harwich fossils. 

Fossil bivalves are very common fossils; they 
are, os might be expected, very seldom found in 
pairs, except when uqited by a lapadeous mass, 
^prbieb prevents the exeminatiQD of tbeir binge, or 


their internal structure, which in m^nyfosgifebeUs 
arc objeebr highly worthy of ezaininatiOBv ' 

T*io mya pictorum is described by ^SolandfT'iie 
exiting among our Hainpsliire fossils: n fossil 
inyn of three or fnur inches in length is found also 
in the rocks near lloKunr. Remains of the-Solen 
sdiqna; and of tlie Soleu ensi.s, have been found 
at Harwich, and a small fossil shell, named by 
Solainier Solcn liens, has been found bctwven 
LyinlHgtou and Christchurch. 

Fossil shells of the genus tellina, as well as of 
cardinm, euactia.donax, venus, spondyluSyChama, 
area, and particularly ostrea, have been found of 
many species, l.jt no bivalve exists as a fossil 
ill such prodigious uitinbcrs, and in such vaiiuus 
s)>eries, as those of ilte genus aiiomia. These 
sliclls ai’e characterized by the beak of the largest 
or under valve, which is perforiitinl, being greatly 
protluccd, lisiiig or curving over the beak of the 
Ninaller or upper valve. Anemia luennosa is one 
ol the most abundant of these .species. They are 
found in considerable quantities in diirerent parts 
of England, particularly in Lincolnshire, Warwick- 
shire, and Gloucostersliire. Anomia ferrbratula, 
is anuUicr fo'^sil of titi.s genus, w'hich exists in difi* 
ferent countc s in this island, in grent ahiiudaiice. 

Of the genus mytilus 8e\eral species are known 
as fossils, some of which approutdi veiyncarto 
tho«c wiiieh are known recent: niiu in particular 
appf'.'irs to difiVr very little indeed from mytilus 
modiolus. Fossil shells of the genus pinna, in 
any tolerable slate of pivserv.ation, arc not fre- 
quently found : the shells arc in general so fragile 
us to render it very ilifticnlt to obtain them toler- 
ably pcitVet ; or so that hut little inforiuntiuii cun 
be yielded respecting the sjiecies to which they 
bchnig. 

No fossil shell appears yet to have been found 
.which can with certainty he placed under the 
genus argonautu. But of the genus nautilus, 
spaciiziens arc very frequent. Tliese have been 
found in several parts ef this island: some very 
fine spee-imens have been found at Lime in Dorset* 
shir<*, in iliftercnt parts of Wiltshiie,ai}d at Whitby 
in Yoikihire, 1'hc finest specimens are perhaps 
found ill the neighhourhoud of Bath, and in tbe^ 
isle of Sheppey in Kent, at which latter place 
they ure found exceedingly large, and still retain- 
ing a resplendent pearly shell. 

The cornu annuonis, which, if we except the 
extremely minute shells of this kind which have 
been seen by Pianciis, and others, in the sea sand 
on the Venetian shores, may be said to be only 
known to us ill a fossil state. 

Like the »autilu.s, the cornu ammonis is divUlcd 
into conipiirtments, by regularl}’ disposed parti- 
tions, end these partitions are perforated, as ails 
those of the nautilus, although it is by no means 
easy to ]jioint this out, except in very few speci- 
mens. 

There are none of the fossil shells, except pcr- 
ha}n« the anomi®, w'hicli can vie in the variety of 
tbeir species with the coniu ainiiionis. The shell 
of sonic ia perfectly smonih over its whole sur- 
face; in others smooth a!, the sides, but ridged or 
beset with spincy at the back; and others, though 
smooth at the side, are crenulated at the back* 
The species most comtuonly feet with have the 
shell variously ridged; some with small close 
stri®, and others with large and round ridges. In 
some tlm ridges are single, in others biiiircated, 
and in others trifurcati^. - In soou*, and these jure 
least common, tba shell is tuberculated : tU%e 
tuberculm differing considerably in different 
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spccio.S| ill their sixe, form, and dispo<»ition. The 
dilfet'ent species proceeding from the intermixture 
of all tliese farietics, it must be obvious, must be 
rxceediiiijy numerous; ScheurliXor vras able to 
deteripiiK* Uie existence of one hundred and forty - 
nine species. The difference of size observable 
in these fossils is not less remarkable than the 
varic'ty of their forms, some being found not 
innr'!i larj;t;r than the head of n pin, whilst otheis 
have been found as large as tiie top of a small 
table. 

A iK*culiar appearance is obser\ab1e rm ibe 
surface of many of then- fossils, which depends 
on the peculiar fmm of the sepia which separate 
the rhaifilH^rs of the shell. 'I'hcse septa in the 
nautili arc smooth, and terminate at the surface 
of the shell in a straight line ; but in the coruna 
anmnoitis they bt-coine undulated as they extend 
Outwardly ; anil in some s > inuch so as to form, 
on the outer surface, deeply ere imlated line®, giv- 
inu: the appeaiancc of foliaceons sutures. When 
the eavitiei of the shell have become filled w'ith 
Sionc, and tlie sepia just mentioned have been re- 
moved, as is frei]uently the case, by some clieiiii- 
cal agent, the casts formed iu the chambers so- 
paiate, caeh fonning a curious figured stoiic ; 
these saparato casts have been termed spondy- 
luitcs. By t!ie junction of these are formed the 
foliacrous siifnrcs ahovc-rneiitioucd. The cornua 
ainmuins were formerly called serpent-stones ; the 
appeal which they yield of n sei'peiit coiled 
having led the vulgar to consider them as petiified 
serpeTPs. 

The fossil coiie.s arc very few when compared 
with the numerous species known in a recent Mtatc : 
the same may be also said of the eyprsea*. In boMi 
tbe^e ..eucia the species are mostly made out 
inoie froiii tl'C colour and the markiiips of tlio 
shells, than fioiii tlie pceuliarities of their form; 
hut ill the fossil slu-lls the colours no longer exist, 
and ol course the speeics in these can very seldom 
be presumed. The fo'^sil volutes, as far as can be 
judged from their foim alone, dilVer generally 
from I he re*’cwt sjweies. With rcsiiect to the sre- 
ims bocciiiuin,s1i-onibus, and innrex, the number 
of ^pecies of the fossil shells do not appear to 
equal those which aic known in a recent s.tate. 
I’his is the I'ase also, in a still greater d'*pree, with 
llic genu'* tiochu.s. The fossil sliclls r»f the genus 
turbo are pretty niiincrouq and .‘ionic of them very 
elo'cly lesemblc those of known recent spc'cies. 
One fivssil shell of this genus is very remarkable 
for its viiat size, being upwards of a foot in length. 
’l*he east of another species is so large as to weigh 
four nr five pounds. Nothing like this occurs with 
jrespeet to the .species of the genus helix ; the fos- 
sil shells of thi- genus very niucii lesemhle tho.M; 
which me recent, and are not found of any con- 
siderable magnitude. The fo.siil shells of the ga- 
mis r.cntn by no means display so many species 
as the leeent; but some of the fossil species far 
exceed the recent in size, and one in particular is 
twelve times the size of any known recent species. 
Of the genus haliotis, it is not positively deter- 
mined timt a single shell has been seen, which 
coOld b(‘ eougidend as fossil. Fossil shells of the 
genus patella are by no means common. Several 
fpeeies have, however, been found in Franoei in a 
state of excellent preservation. Some few also have 
been found in the cliffs at Harwich, and others, 
of a different spends, imbedded in the lime-stone 
of Gloucestoi'Shire. Dentalia, apparently similar 
to existing si*ecies, have been (bund in Hamp- 


shire, and ill some p«iit9 of France and Italy, ex- 
ceedingly well preserved. In Italy also have been 
found specimens of serpulae, very similar to those 
which are known ra'ent; but others have been 
found in France evreedingly different from any 
known recent species. 

'I'he ortboci^iMtite.'i, a lapidified conical or cylin- 
drical chambered shell, the septa dividing the 
chutnbers of which are' peiforated like those of 
the nautilus, is a genus of wliich not a species is 
kooun in a recent state, excepting the micro- 
scopic specimens found by Plancus in the sand of 
the Rirniirmn shore. Much is wanting to complete 
the history of this fossil, since fioin the state in 
which the speohYiens have in general been found, 
very few, or perhaps none, hare been obtained 
pel feet. Authors have divided them into those 
which arc straight, and those which have a spiral 
termination, the latter of whic h are considered .as 
fossil shells of the naiiiitus liiiius; but the extia- 
ordinary di.«paritv of size is siiffieient ti> shew tliat 
they c.<ri hardly he coiiside*-crl of the same species, 
the rcctmt shi ll hemg srldoni more llnm an inch 
in Ic'ngth, whilst the fb.NSil i.s described as being 
sometimes the size of a man’s arm. 

The belemiiitc. is a spathi^e radiated ^tonc, ge- 
nerally conical, but sometimes possessing a fusi- 
form figure, and contains, in .nn appropriate cavity 
at its larger end, a smaller calcareous body {alveo* 
lus) which has evidently been a coiic.amcrated 
shell, the septiU of which are pierced like tho.se of 
the preceding fossil. These fossils are from an 
eighth of an inch to two ii^hes in thickness, and 
from an inch to a foot and a half in length. They 
are sometimes found imbedded in chalk, or lime- 
stone, and sometimes in pieces of fiiiit ; hut thoy 
are most frtqumtly detached fiom their matrix. 
Various have been the opinions respecting this 
fossil: some have considered it as the. horn of a 
narwhal, and otlsers as a concretion formed in the 
peniiicilla marina, or in some shell of the denta- 
hum kind. Some have even supposed it to be of 
vegetable origin, wliilst others have considered it as 
entirely belonging to the rriiiietal kingdom. But 
that tlic belciiiiiite originally exifitwl in the sea, is 
evident from its being commonly found with the 
remains ot the undonbtc’d inhabitants of the ocean, 
and that it. is of an animal nature, is rendered 
evident by its structure. Among the concamc- 
rated fossil shells may be placed the helicitos, m 
nummular, or lenticular stones. These are n)und 
fiattish bodies ; hut in general of a lenticular form, 
both sides possessing a slight degree of convexity. 
On each side are sometimes seen traces of its in- 
ternal structure and of its spiral formation ; w hilst 
sometimes these appearances appear to be con- 
cealed by a thicker covering. Varicuis opinions 
have been entertained respecting their origin, but 
no doubt can exist uf their having existed in the 
ancient ocean as a spir.ql chambered shell, and of 
their being one of those species of animals which 
are now lost. 

Among the fossil shells which can only be here 
enumerated, are the rare tuberculated tiirrilite.or 
chambered turbinated shell, the orbulitcs, plaiiu- 
lites, and baculites of Lamarck. 

Insects of the smaller kinds are seldom found 
in a fossil state, the smallness of their size, and 
the delicacy of their striictine, most probably 
preventing their prcsen’atioii. Those which are 
in a state to allow any thing of their general form 
to be made* out are consequently very few. The 
one which is generally found in the most perfect 
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condition, is' that wbich is generally known to us 
as the Dudley fossil, from its being fuuivl in tha 
neighbourhood of DuiUey, in Worcestershire^ 
Other species of this animal have bf'en found in 
Wales, and in difterent parts of Germany. From 
the iiiiperrecl state in which these insects are 
found, little more, perhaps, can be said of them, 
except that the leniains which have been exa- 
mined «hcw that the covering of their body was 
formed by tbire series of thii k crustaccous plates, 
transverciy disposed in rows, the length of the 
body ; wint't one plate served to give a covering 
to the h"ad of the animal. Other remains of the 
smaller n>'-ect» have been nientioried by difteient 
authiM's; but few or n'liie appear to have beun 
described os agreeing with any insect now known 
to be ill existence. 

The reiiianis of lobsters and crabs an* frequent- 
ly found in the isle ofSheppey, anil Malta. The 
icmaius of diflerent species ol these animals are 
also found in a cornpressod sr.itc in the maigace- 
oiis and schistous ina'*si'b of Pappt nlieim and Op- 
pcnheiin. 

The fo^-sil rcm'^i^sofam)llnhia are very numer- 
ous, and supply ns with ample exercise for in- 
quiry and admiration. In ditVerent parts of Eng- 
land, particularly in Somersetshire and Dorset* 
shire, the remains of animals appnuntly of the 
iacerta genus aie frequently found; but are, as 
Tar a^r we are able to jndgi*, irally difl’er**iil from 
any animal which is known to us. But in no pnit 
of tlie world have such oxquisiudy lino and won- 
dei’ful remains of animals of this fj('$rri[nton birn 
found HS in St. Pvtir's inouiilaiii neai' Mocsliiclit, 
A most heamiful sj Cf imen of purl of the jaw of 
the tVii.-'il nnimai of Sf. P<ttr*s niutmtain was pre- 
sented to the Royal Soeirty, by professor Camper, 
and is now very properly exhibited in the Biitish 
Museiiin, A wonderful specimen of the head of 
this animal has hem obtained from the same 
inounUii) by Fuuj is Gt. {^ond ; and is deliricaled 
111 the elegant wurk which he has given to the 
world, desciiptivcof the fossil riches of that moun- 
tain. tlihtoire NriiurHie de la Montague de Saint- 
P-errecIv. Msestricht. 

1 he plates of St. Fond, as well as the speeimm 
of pi'ofessoi Camper, show that these are the re- 
iJiaiiio, indubitably, ot an enormous animal, diAer- 
ent fiom any at prfSi'iit known. It must, how- 
ever, bp observed, that the remains of crocodiles, 
apparently of the same species which now exist, 
have also been discovered . part of the head of the 
Asiatic crociwlile was found in very good preserv a- 
tion in the quarrie'^ of AltdorA. 

Fossil Ashes have been found imbedded in c.'iloa- 
reons and aririi1ace«>ns masses, in various parts of 
Germany, Switzerland, and Italy; but no where 
in such piodigious numbers as in the moiintniii 
named Vestena-Nuova, generally called Monte 
Boica, ill the Veronese ; which extends in height 
a thousand feet above the quarry, iu which are 
found the numerotis remains of fishes ; of which, 
specimens are to be seen in almost eveiy cabinet 
of repute in Europe. The vestiges of fishes, from 
an inch to upwa^s of three feet m length, are 
found in these quarries, and of these several whose 
living analogues are said to exist in the neighbour- 
hoodof Japan, and of £razil,occur also in Africa and 
America. The Abbe Fortis is of opinion that the 
actual descendants of the Veronian fossil fishes are 
now to be foimd in the sea which abashes the shores 
uf Otaheite, In Cerigq, (Gytherea) Alessano, Le* 
|ina, in Dalmatia, Oenmgen,]^appenheim,in Aix, 
and in several parts ef Franee, fossil fishes ar« 


found in very excellent preservation. Tn England' 
fossil fishes arc much more rarely found than ia 
France, Germany, or Italy. 

The fossil fishes of Vrstona Nnova are sup- 
posed to prove, friiin seveial eircull>^t.tncvs, fhs*t 
their privation of lifi* was siiihh-n; some iiiivinfr 
been di.scovercd with the head of their pivy still in 
their nioulhs ; and others with the ivinains of the 
fish, which they hud devoured, still in tlicu sto- 
niaelis. 

The fossi* lem.iie.s ‘u biids are very rarely 
found; although li 'cuently mentioned and ovcu 
d«js<*ribed by diffurciW ant hors. Fo'^ils very nuieh 
i-eseinbling the l>eeks- ot binl •; are found ; 

but theve arc much more probably part', of lishos. 
Several of those specimens whieh have been spakeu 
more oi><iLively of, as pi'tiifaetions of whole bird?, 
and of their iicsis., have betn merely ealeareony 
incrustations of very modern formation. Roncb 
very iiiiv'li reycmbiil'.g iJie hcni's 1)f birds have 
been foiiud in the caK'uieouystone of Oxfordshire, 
and in some parts of Kr.incc, ami of G* rm.iriy. 

The fossil lerniiuis i.f quadrupeds, espeeUlly 
those of the larger kind, arc sueli as must neees- 
sarily cxnte the attention and wonder of every 
curious inquirer in iiaturul history. In various 
paits of (his country have been traced the lernains 
of elrphinit*:, and of olhiji* aniiiiais of eori^idcrable 
iii-agntluiJe. In Indund have b(‘cn found the ir*- 
niaius of deei, of a si/e hir exceeding any now 
known; niid in Sent land haie been found the r<'* 
mains of I ho elk, as well as tliose of an eiiorinous 
Hniin.'il of the f \ kind, but larger than even the 
urte. In Fianci', Germaiiy, Italy, and indeed in 
rao,:t parts of J'uiope, remains ot I.arge animals 
have bcoTi ibuiid, and in both North and Soutlt 
America the reiiiaius of enormous unknown aui- 
malH. Aoeording to Fallas, from the Taiinis to 
the continental angle nearest to America, there is 
hardly a riviT in immense space, especially in 
the plains, upon the shorts or in the herl of which 
have not been found the hones of elephants and of 
Ollier animals not of that climate. From the inonn- 
taiiiji by whieh Asia is bounded, to the frozen 
bhoie.i of the ocean, nil Siberia is filled with pro- 
digious bones ; the best ivory (fossil) is found in 
the comitries nearest to the arctic circle, as wtU 
as in the eastern conntrics, which are much cokle.r 
than Europe, unilcr the same latitude ; cmmtrics 
wlierc^ only the surface of the grouud becomes 
thawed during suinmer. 

The number of hones which have been di-Jcover- 
erl of fhe rliinweros is very conaivlerabU!, not only 
in Siberia, but in Oerinaiiy, and in other parts of 
Europe ; and in the opinion of St. r'*«id, founded 
not only on the discoveries of I’nllas and others, 
but on his ow-n observations made on the immonso 
collection of Merck, joined with tliatof the land* 
grave of TIcsse Dnraisfadt, are of the species with 
double horns. An entire body ofan animal of this spe- 
cies, rti'll possessing the .skin, fat, and muscles, has 
been dug up nearlho, river Willioni, in the eastern 
part of Siberia, from under a hill, which is cover* 
ed with ice thegieatest part of the year. St. Fond 
states, in confirination of the above opinion, that 
another head obtained by Pallas from Silrria; 
one existing in the cabinet of the elector of j\lan- 
hc'iiii ; and aiioliicr in the cabinet of Merck, are 
all apparently similar to the head of the double- 
horned rhinoccius of Africa. 

Thi.s circiirustaiice, so contradictory to the opi- 
nion lie had formed, of these remains uf laigc ani- 
mals having been brought by flood.s from the east- 
ern parts of the globe; and which opinion was 
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i90iiAriB«c] by Atieovering* that tio Tcmains of the 
Afrioait Crocodile bad been traecd in Europe ; led 
h^nk to further resea^rch, bjf which he found rvasoa 
to suppose that^ in fact, the rhinoceros, which cor- 
responded with all the fossil remains wiiich he 
had seen, was the rliinoCeros of Sumatra. Hy as- 
certaining this circuinstlhiGe the diinouity was 
removed, since Sninuti'a being separated tVoin the 
peninsula oC India iherely by the straits of Ma- 
lacca, this animal might also have fonnciiy ex- 
isted there. 

Much awaits to be ascertained with resperrt to 
fjssU r«^niains of elephants, of which considf'iMble 
nninbers have bc^n found in various jiarts of £iig- 
landt France, Germnny, and Italy; but no where 
so abundantly as in Siberia. In America, indeed, 
the remains of an uniiiiown species of tliis animal 
are aiso very ahutulnnt. There appears to Ik: only 
two speries of eh'phuuts now in existence; one 
(the Asiatic) iihing <listini;iiisbrrl by its griutlers 
being divided into traus\orse and nearly paiallel 
nlatcs, and the other (tlio African) having tliests 
plates disposed in lozenge-liku fornis. 

The elephantine remains which have been found 
in Siberia have been supposed to have belonged to 
no existing species; for though the teeth arc 
formed of pldtes disposed parallel to each otiier, as 
in the Asiatic, these plates arc saul to be thinner, 
and conscquenily more numerous; but this dis- 
tinctioii is by no means established. The remains 
of elephants discovered in this country seem refer- 
able, in most instances, to the Asiatic. 

With respect to the elephant whose remains 
have been found in America, the tooth of which 
differs essentially from all Itnciwn fossil or rveent 
species, in having its crown Cuspiiiated and covered 
with enamel, there exists at priseni every reanon 
for supposing it to be of a species now extinct. 
The generally adopted opinion that this anitaal 
was of a carnivorous nature is by no- mcHiis esta- 
blished; but is indeed contradicted by the a<fser- 
tion that the stomach of one of these animals h-Js 
been found filled wuli vegetable inaiter. One of 
these animals, with its flesh, skin, and hair, has 
been lately found in Siberia. 

The remains of an animal of an enormous 
has been found at Paraguay, at no great distance 
from the river Plata, which being properly ar- 
ranged, has been formed into a skeleton and placid 
in the cabinet of natural history at Madrid. This 
animal, twelve feet in length and six in height, is 
distinguished, as well as by its general form, by 
tlie largencsssof its clasvs; on which account, Mr. 
Jefferson, who has described some remains of a 
similar animal in the Philosophical Transactions 
of Philadelphia, has named it the megalpnyx. 
The celebrated Cuvier has arranged this' animal 
with the sloths; but Faujas-iit. Fond, concluding 
that an animal so enor mous.w^** never intended to 
climb the trunks of trees, thinks he should not be 
thus classed; and wishes him to be held, as it 
were, in reserve, until some discoveries should 
supply us with more satisfactory notions respect- 
ing itf nature. 

In various parts of Scotland, and of Frsnee; in 
Tuscany, the Veronese, and in North America, 
have been found the fossil remains of some minimal 
whiebjite been supposed to be a variety of the 
urusAnl^s Ca'sar, or of the bi'ion. But these 
h^HHbh aie of very considerable size, the 
horn exceeding two feet in length, 
have belonged to a different species of 
SHH'from any which is at present known. The 
iHpBbtioiis which have been made un tlKsc fbs- 
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siU, parttcolarly by the lihereV attd industiloiH 
Faujas St. Fond, give great reason for believing 
that two species of animals have existed bearing 
horns of' this cnorm'ms magnitude. These re- 
mains are found to exi*t in Siberia along with the 
bones and horns of the rhinoceros, and with bones 
and* teeth of the mamnioutheaii elephant of Si- 
beria. 

To the fossil remains already mentioned may 
be added the animal incognirum of Symorc in 
Languidoc ; the enormous elk founc^in the mosses 
of Ireland ; the gigantic tapir, found at the boitom 
of the black mountains of Languedoc; the b^rs, 
of two species, now unknown, found in Ilareith; 
and thn numerous animals of unknown species, 
which the indefatigable Cuvier is perpetually drs- 
covering in that mine of fossils, tlu* quarries of 
gypsum near Pans. 

This excellent writer will not allrw the mam- 
moth to belong in any re^ipect to the elephant 
family; he refers it to a dilfercnt genus, which he 
has named mastodoiiton. In the third volume id 
tl*c Annalcs, he gives an account ol bones whjch 
he had found iiicladed between the strata id' gyp- 
sum, in the above plaster quarries, which after a 
very ample detail of the bead, the various parts of 
which he had been enabled perfectly to replace, 
he concludes that no well-informed naturalist 
would deny that these bones belonged to an herbi- 
vorous animal of the order of pachydermaca (formed 
from the bruta and bclliiip of Linneusj, and of a 
genus between the tapir and the rhinoceros. As lit- 
tle could he deny, bays he, that no such aniinal has 
yet been discovered among the living tribes on me 
surface of the earth. He gives to this genus the 
name of palx'otherium, expitsdve of its great anti- 
quity. Further rese.trch into the remains of which 
the piaster quarries about Paris cr*nmm .so many 
specimens enabled him to discover another g' niis 
similar to the former, but without canine teeth, 
which he has distitiguishcd, indicating thii inofll u- 
sivc structure anoplotlienuin. In each of tlie<e 
genera he di«:tinguished several species,' as the mag- 
num, meJinm, minus, commune. It is very tx- 
tr3Citdin.iry, therefore, that while the wlrole order 
of known paclryderniata, or thick-skinned qua- 
drupeds, amount to not more than cix, the clc- 
• phaut, tapir, hog, hippopotamus, tiaman, and rhi- 
noceros, uc should already have traced out three 
.genera that are lost, the palaeothcrium, anoplo- 
therium, and mastodonton, besides vaiirms specie.^, 
of the mineralized remains of man no well-attest- 
ed instance is known. In a cavern, indeed, in the 
Mendip' hills, some human bones have been found 
inve^ftra with stalactite; but these appear to be 
but of modern e\iscencc. Schpuch/.er published 
an ^say describing a supposed skeleton of a man, 
which was undoubtedly the remaius of some large 
fish. 

It appears obvious, however, from what ha» 
actually been discovered, that a considerable num- 
ber of species, kinds, and perhaps orders, of ani- 
mal, vegetabJe, and mineral materials, have been 
lost for ages, aod consequently that the general 
state and inhnbitants of the earth have undergone 
some very remote and very considerable change ; 
and it appears equally obvious, that suclk change 
must have been produced by some .such event 4* 
the Noachic deluge, the book of nature thus bear^ 
ing evidence to the truth of the book of revelai* 
tior. And nothing moreover is clearer than, 
judging from the general uature of the fossilma- 
terials of the antidglutian world wldch have 
reached us, or .nt least are known to have reached 
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tliat the poitdrluTinn trorfd has a very high 
comparative advantage, is actually richer, and to 
a cposidcmblt extent, 111 valuable [iroduction^, and 
is much more littt'd for the iiecessarie< and even the 
comforts and luxuries of civilize d life. The di^ 
rect conclusion of these remarks then is, that in- 
dependently of the accomplishment of any other 
important purpose, by the revolution nf a former 
world, one grand objeit appears to have been 
attained ; such a modiheation and arranjH'ment of 
the seeming ruin a> produced the regeneration of 
a wfirld stored, in its deef>cst recesses, with sub- 
stances calculated to promote tJie comfort of man; 
to tempt him to the exercise of his innate powers; 
to furnish him with the means of maintaining his 
dominion over the animals around him; and ex’eu 
to urge him to a change fiom the savage to a civi- 
lized state. Another world rises from the over- 
w'helming fliKid, composed of the fragments of the 
former, whicli appear to be blended together, in 
an apparently disordered and incongruous mass. 
Eut after the lapse of a small period of time the 
constituent parts of the newly-formed world are 
discovered to be arranged according to those wise 
laws which the great Creator had decreed from 
the beginning, 'fhe surface again teems withr 
anima] and vegetable !i‘‘e; and the fre-h creation, 
enriched by* the amelioration of its materials, ob<< 
tains an increa<ie both in its <tock of utility and 
beauty. (See Natural History, Plates LXXX. 
I.XXX 1 I. tXXXl V. CVIII, CXlll. CXV. For ail 
which we are indebted to the liberality of Mr. 
Parkinson. 

OUVZA. Rice. In botany, a genus of 
the clasn licxjimiria, order digynia. Calyx, 
glume two-valvcd, one-ftowerefi *, crrol two- 
\alvcd, nearly equal, growing to the seeds. 
One S|)eeie<, supposed to l>e a ivalivc of Ethi- 
opio, blit now propagated in dHlereni parts of 
the four quarters oi' the globe. It aflbrds many 
varieties, of which the following are the chief. 

« Coinriion ri( e : cut six or eight mouths 
after plant! 

f Plarly rice : ri;x!ns and is cut the fourth 
mouth after planting. 

y Dry or mountain rice : the paddy of the 
JH Indus; grows in tnoiuitains and other 
dry soils. 

^ Cldniiuy rice : with large, glutinous, very 
white seeds ; will grow well in both dry 
and moist soils. 

These plants may he increased by seeds in 
the early pants of spring. 'Flic seeds should be 
sown in a hot-bed, and when the plants ap- 
i^ar, they siiould be tran.splaun:d into pots 
filled with rich light earth, and plac^ in pans 
of water which should be plunged into a hot- 
lied ; and as the water wastes it must be re- 
newed from titne to time. The plants must 
be preserved in a stove all (he summer; when 
towards the end of August they will produce 
grain, which will ripen tolerably well, provided 
the autumn prove favonvable. 

It isprobanie, however, that the* mbimtain- 
rice, which endures a very ooiwiderable de^ee 
of cold on the tops of the loftiest hills of Hin- 
du, and grows in the midst of snow, might be 
naturalized to our own climate. 

Rice is the principal food of the inhabitants 

all parts of the East j where it is boiled and 
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^aten, either alone or with their meat. ^ Lant^ 
quaniitics of it arc sent annually into Europe, 
and it meets with a general esteem for family 
purposes. The ,Ic\anese have u method uf 
making puddings which seems to be unknow.l 
here, hut which is not dlll'icult to be practised* 
They lake a conical bat then ))Ot which ts 
open at the large end, and nerforated all over : 
this they fill about half lull with rice, and 
putting it into a larger canheii pot of the same 
shape, filUtl with boiling water, the rice in the 
first |xit soon swcLi >, and stops the perforations 
so as to keep out the water ; by tills method 
the rice is Drought to a liriti consistence, and 
forms a pudding, which is generally eaten with 
hiittcr, oil, sugar, vinegar, and spices. The 
Indians cat slewed rice with good siicress 
against the biotv-ly flux ; and in most inflam- 
matory disorders they cure themselves with 
only a docociimi of it. The spirituous liquor 
Ciilfod arrack is made from this grain. Rice 
grows naturally in moist places : and will not 
come to perfection, when ciiUiviiied, unless 
the ground be sometimes overflowed, or plenti- 
fully watered. The grain is of a grey colour 
when first reaped; but the growers have a 
method of whitening it before it is sent to 
market. I'he manner of performing this, and* 
beating it out in £gvpt, is thus described by 
Hasselqnist. They have hollow iron cylin- 
drical plastics about an inch diameter, lifted 
by a wheel worked wkh oxen. A person sits 
between the pestles, and, as they rise, pushes 
forward the nee, whilst another w'iniiows and 
supplies fresh parcels. Thus they coiitinni; 
working until it is entirely free from chaff. 
Having in this manner cleaned it, they add 
one-thirtieth part of salt, anti rub them l>r#th 
together, by which the grain ac(|iures a white- 
ness ; tlien it is jiassed tfirongh a sieve, to se- 
parate the salt again from it. In the island of 
Ceylon they have a much more expeditions 
method of getting out the rice ; for in the 
j&cld where it is reaped they dig a round hole, 
with a level bottom, about a foot deep, and 
eight yards diaiiictcr, and All it with bundlea 
of corn. Having laid it properly, the women 
drive about half a dozen oxen continually 
round the pit ; ami thus they will tread out 
forty or fifty bushels a day. This is a veiy 
ancient method oftreading out corn, and is still 
practised in Africa upon other sorts uf grain. 

OS. .See Bone and Mouth. 

O.SACA, a large town of the island of 
Niphun, in Japan, with a luagniflcent cattle. 
It nas a harbour, and is one of the most com- 
mercial places of Japan. The hours of the 
night are proclaimed by the sound of different 
instruments of music. Lon* 133, K. Lat. 
36. ii?0 N. 

OSBECIIIA, in Imtany, a genus of the 
class oclandria, order monogynia. Calyx 
four-clefl, with a ciliate steale between the 
lobes; corol four-pctalled ; anthers beaked; 
capsule inferior, four-celled, surrounded by the 
truncate lube of the calyx. Two s|)ecii*s ; na- 
tives of Ceylon and Qhuta. 

OSCHATZj ^ town of Upper Saxony, in 
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t!ie margravate of Meissen, which has some 
manufactures of cloth. It is 1 6 * miles N.W. 
of Meissen, ami 30 N.W. of Dresden. Lou. 
13. 94 !•.. Lat. .01. ©4 N. 

Sec Hk.-mia. 

OSLIK^PHOUIA, a festival ohscrve<l hy 
the Athenians, ll received iis name auto ccy 
4/ipuv v'i; from oarr\lnc; houghs hull" uj> 
with jfrapes, called otry^ii. 'rhe ori>:in of this 
festival is pven at cjuj'idirable ltn;^rn in 
Pluiai' ‘j’s life of 'riivhCiJs, who first insti- 
tuted il. 

PSCI, a peo|)lc helweeii Canipania and the 
country of the Volsci, wlio ass'ste*! Tiirnns 
against ACm as. Some suppose that they arc 
the wilin’, as the Opici. (/Vr;?.). 

OSCILf#A, small images of wax or elay 
made in the shajie of men or women, and eon- 
.'‘fcrated to Saturn, to render him propitious 
The Wiiid IS sometimes used to signify a kind 
of masks acooped from the. bark of trees, .and 
worn by the performers of comedy in the 
ruder aire.s of Uome. In ihi^ sense \vc find it 
in Vi’':*. (Jen. ii. 38h*. It also ^ignifies little 
heads or images of Ihictlin^i, which the coun- 
trymen ol old hung upon trees, that the face 
miglu turn every way, mil of a notion that the 
icoiintenancc of this god gave felicity to them- 
selves, and fertility to their lineyanls. An 
allii.'iioii to this opinion and custom is also 
found ill Virgil, Geo. ii. 388. 

DSCILLA'TK >N. .1. (oscillum, Latin.) 
The aci of moving backward and fonvartl like 
a penduhini. 

Oscillation, in mcobaiiics, the vibra- 
tion, or reciprocal amtiiI and descent of a pen- 
dulum. See Pe.vmumjai. 

It is demonstrated, that the time of a com- 
plete oscillation in a cycloid, is to the time in 
which n body vvouid fall through tlic axis of 
lliat cycloid, as the circumfeience of a circle 
to its diameter ; whence it follows, 1.1’hat 
the oscillations in ii>c cycloid are all pei formed 
in equal tiiiies, as In iiig'all in the same ratio to 
the lime in which a body falls through the 
diameter of the gencraling circle. 2. As the 
inidrjle part of the cycloid mav he conceived to 
coincide with the genera ling* circle, the time 
in a small arch of that circle will be nearly 
equal to the lime in the cycloid; and hcncc 
the reason is evident, why the times in very 
little arches arc equal. 3. 'I'iie time of a com- 
jilcte oscillation in any little arch of a circle, 
IS to the lime in which a body would fall 
through half the radius^ as the clrcnuiference 
of a circle, to its diameter; imd since the latter 
time is half the time in which a body would 
fidi through the whole diameter, or anychonl, 
il lollows that the time of au oscillation in 
any little, arch, is to the time in which a body 
would fill through its clioirl, as the semicircle 
to the diameter. 4, The times of the Osscilla- 
tions in cycloids, or in small arches of circles, 
are in a sub-duplicate ratio of the lengths of 
the pendultiiiis. ft. But if the bodies that os- 
cillate are acted on by unequal acqelerating 
forces, tlieii the oscillations will be |Jcrformcd 
in times Uiat are to one another in the ratio 
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eomi'i^ninded of ihe direct sulKlnpllcate ratio of 
the lengths of the TJCiuluhims, and inverse 
suhdii{dicaie r.itio of the hccelcrating forces. 
Hence it appears that if oscillations of unequal 
pendulums arc {ierformed in the same lime, 
the forces accelerating these pendulums must 
be as ihcir lengths; and thus we conclude, 
that the force of gravity decreases as we go 
tow'ards the eqiintor, siiicc ve find that the 
lengths nf pendulums tli.ii liijrate a’eeond^ arc 
always less at a K-ss dist.iiire from the equator. 
6. The space descrilied by a falling body in 
any given lime, may be r^xactly knmvn; for 
finding, liy experiments, what pendulum oscil- 
lates in dial lime, the half of the pendulum 
will he to the space required. In the duplicate 
ratio of the diameter of a citcle to the cirenm- 
fererire. 7. If the lenglh of a pendulum lie 
.391 inches, it will pet form one oacillaiiou iu a 
second, in the latitude of London. 

Oscillation (I cntre of). See,CENTRF. 

OSCI'LLATORV. u. ^oscillum, Latin.) 
Moving backward and forward like a pendu- 
lum (Arhvi'imf). 

0'.SCrrANCV. s, ioscifanfia, Latin.) J. 
The art of yawning. 2. Unusual .sleepiness ; 
careu''‘4ne^‘4 [Addimn). 

0'.S(‘lTy\NT. ff. (oscltnn^f Lutin.) I. 
Yawning; unnsii.'dly shepy, 2* Sleepy; slug- 
gish (Dectt?/ ofViety). 

OSCITA^IION. .5. {osvito, Latin.) The 
act of yawning {TaHrr). 

OSCULA, in anatomy, a turn used for the 
orifice^, or openings of the lesser vessels. 

DSf^ULATION, in geometry, is used for 
the contact beiw cn any given "curve and its 
oscillatory circle; that is," the circle of the same 
curvature with the given curve. Sec Ci’rva- 
TURK, and Curve. 

OSCULAI'ORY CIRCLK, in geometry, 
is uscil cliiefiy hy foreign mathematicians for 
the circle of curvature; that is, the circle 
having the same curvature with any cr.rvc a. 
any civen point. Sec Curvature." 

OsCULATORY PARABOLA. See PARA- 
BOLA. 

OscuLATORY POINT, tlic pm'nt of contact 
between a curve and its oscillatory circle. Sec 
Curvature. 

OSERO, or OsoRO, an island tn the gulf 
of Venice, belonging to the Vciielftns, having 
that of Cherso to the N. to which it is joined 
by a bridge. The capital is of the same name, 
with a bishop's see. Lon. 15. 30 K. Lat. 
45. 0 N. 

OSKV, an island in Black w'ater Bay, near 
Malden, in Essex. It is covcreiJ with wild 
fowl at certain seasons; and here the coal 
ships for Malden unload their cargoes. 

OSI ANDRIANS, a sect among the Luther- 
ans, so called from Andrew Osiander, a cele- 
brated German divine. 

Their distinguishing doctrine was, that a 
man is justified formally, not Iw the faith and 
apprehension of the justice of Jesus Christ, or 
the imputation of our Saviour's merits, accord* 
ing to the opinion of I«uther and Calvin ; but 
by the ^sential justice of God. * 
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OsiANDRt (Semi, )ivere such amou;5thc 
(jsiandriuns, as hvift the opinion u(' Liuiujr aiui 
Calvin with rcgaol to this life ; and that of 
C)siaiulcr, witli regard to the other ; asserting, 
that man is jusiiiietl here by iinputaiioa; and 
hereafter by the essential jiusticc of God. 

OSI JiU, in botany. See S a L I x . 

OS I MO, an ancient town of Italy, in the 
man^uisate of Ancona, with a ricti bishop's 
see, and a ina-atiilicent episcopal |)alace.*' It 
is sealed on the Mnstote, lO miles S. of An- 
cona, and 1 10 N.E. of Jlomo. Lon. 13. 34 1 l. 
J.ai. 43. 2() N. 

OSI Ills, a jwreat deity of the Egyptians, son 
of.! uniter and Niobe. The aneieuts greatly 
differ in their opiuion.s concerning this cele- 
brated god, bill they all agree that as king of 
b'gvpi, he took |\iriiciilar care to civilize his 
and to IcmcIi them ngricultim-. After 
be Vid ai complishul a reform at home, Osiris 
.vsolvcd to go and vnrea<l civilization in the 
other part> of the c.\ir:li. He Ldt ln« kingdom 
to the care of hia wife Isis ; and in his expedi- 
iion .'.ci’/finpiMi- (1 hv In.-, browser Apollo, 
::ti:l h\ Annbis, Al.icedo, and P.m. His march 
•vv :s tiinjui:b Ethiopia. He al(v.rwurd.s pjs-.ed 
ihiujjgri Arabia, and virile I the greaUst p.irt 
of the kingdom^i of A‘.i i and (;f Europe, where 
be cnliglrteiud tlic minds of men bv iiitrr>- 
duciiig among them the vwtrship of the gods, 
and a revereifce for die vv-isdoni of a riinircme 
ili'iiig. At his rr^inru home, Osiris found 
the minds (rf hi:, Mibjects adt^U^d, life bro- 
ther 'ryphcu, who had raisul seditions, niiir- 
ih'tcd linn in a secret apartment, and cut his 
Eiody to piece*., which he divided auioog the 
a -sociatfa of his guilt. 'Fhis cruelty incensed 
Isis ; ?hc revenged her husband's death, and 
with her son Orus she defeated Tvplion, and 
*he partizans of hib conspir.tc>. SIk* recovered 
the 115 mgled pi< ccs of her husband s body, Uie 
i^'otiials excc.stcd, which the murderer had 
thrown into the sea. Isis then directed the 
ditfererit Egyptian priests to choose vvhaiever 
v^nimals they plea.!t.l to represent the puxm 
and the divinity of O-jiris, and they were en- 
joined to jjay the gre iiesi reverence to that re- 
jireoentaiiic* of divinity, and to bury it wlien 
deal with the greatest solemnity. To render 
their establisiiinent mure popular, each sacer- 
dotal body had u certain portion of land allotted 
to them to defray the ex|H:ucca attending the 
ceremonial rites/ 'Hiai part of thc''b^>dy of 
Osiris which had not been recovered was treat* 
ed with more particular attention bv Isis. (See 
Phallica.) As Osiris had paiiicularly in- 
structed his subjects in cultivating the ground, 
the priests chose the ox to represent him, aiid 
]>aid the most superstitious veneration to that 
animal . iSee Aprs.) Osiris, accordi ng to the 
opinion of some myihologists, is the same as 
the sun, and the adoration which is paid by 
different nations to an Annhis, a Bacchus, 
a Dionysius, a Jupiter, a Pan, &c. is the same 
as th^t which Osiris receiv^id in the E^j^yptian 
temp.es. Nothing can give a clearer idea of 
the ereatfiess of Osiris than this inscrif>tion 
fUMOu on some ancient monuments : Sattini, 
VOL. VIII. 
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the Yoririr.f’vt ‘''f dl iha j;.'>d.s wiJi? myfaiiu-r : 
J at;i Osiris, v\Iio cuiulu..-it.tl o .'uid mmi:'- 
roiis army as far as the des.rts of India, wnd 
travelled over the gUMltst part of llu* w'orld, 
and visited t!ic stroain*. of the Istvr and the r-- 
Diote shores t»l ihc ntTao, didusiiig boiKxolei.ft? 
to all the inbabiiantsol iJje earth, ' 

O.SMliES, in hot.mv, a 'reiiua ivf the <'1.1’:? 
syngencsia, order p.Kgau. a' imsuaij* a. lie- 
ceplacle chidU* ; Si'c<l/\\ iib li.ir.llv anv cr<i;vii j 
florets of the ray bgulai.-: .'ah\ imbrlc.Ue, 
scarioiis. Four p.j< ies ; diiid);- of ilir t’ap;-. 

OSMlL'^l, a metal obtaimd from ihq ore 
of piatina. See Pl .a t i n u m . 

OSMIINIJIA. Aloon-wort. Inbotanv.a 
genus of the class cryptogamij, onh r fdice*.. 
Fructification crowded, nearly globul ar, pedi- 
cciled, dbpused in a raceme or on liie l:a< !. of 
the frond, onc-cclled, Iwo-valvcd. SiMceii 
species, which may he thu.*? suUlividcd into 
cqii.d numbers. 

A. Stems hearing racemes at the base of the 
frond. 

B. Racemes on di^linci -.rapes. 

C. All the fronds fertile. 

D. Fertile tlisiinct fronds. 

All exotics except U. regalis, osniond royal, 
or Ihiwering feinj fr.md bipimiaic; raceme 
terminal, more thiui dicompiiuml, (.'onimon to 
our putrid marshes. T'hc root boiled in water 
is gelatiiioa^, ami is iticd in the norlti tObtitVen 
linen instead of si.in'h. 

OSNABlUKd, a bUhopric of Gcimany, in 
the circle of West phalui,^() miles long and 3U 
broad. It is remarkable that this bishopric is 
|K)S.sessed by papists and proiestaiits alteriiau-ly, 
according lo the tieaiy of Westphalia. J’he 
nrolestanl btsliop is chosen hy the lioii-ic of 
Brunswick Limenburg, and tbecailiolic by the 
papists. The present bishop is Frederic duke 
of York, .seconil s^oii of the king of Great Bii- 
tain. The in^peciion and Htimiiiisiraiion of 
ecclesiastical affairs, htevevcrj belong to the 
elector of Cologne, ,is metropolitan. 

OsNABUttG, a city of Gcrinany, capital of a 
bishopric of the '•ame name, wdii! a iiniveisity, 
and a castle, il U icmarkahle fora trcMiy of 
peace concimled iietwcen Germanyand Sweden, 
in 1048, ill favour of the protestant religi.jii. 
The protestants have two of ihc churches. 
The beer of this place is highly e.stecrned in 
Germany. It is .seated on the Haze, 3o miles 
N.E. of Aluiibccr, and 75 W. of lianover. Lon. 
8. ?(> E. LaU 24 N. 

OsNABURG, an island in the S. Pacific 
Ocean, discovered and n^med by captain Wal« 
lis, in 17(>7. It is called Miatca by the natives. 
Lou. 147, 30 \V. J.,at. 17. A I S, 

OSPREY, in ornithology. See Fa tco. 

OSSA, a lofty inounlain of Thessaly. It 
was formerly joined 10 mount Olympus, but 
Hercules, as some repot t, separated thrni, and 
made between them the celebrated valley of 
Teiiipe. Onsu was one of tho«e uiouriuins 
which the giants, in their wars against the gods, 
heaped up one on ihe other, Ifi scale, the hea- 
vens with m(<re facility. 

Obi A SPONGJOSA* In anuioipy, the spongy 
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jiics ivvo ill number^ called also os^a spongiosa 
iiiferiora. The ethmoid l>one has two turl/ioatecl 
portions, which are sometimes called the su|R'rior 
spongy bones. These bones, which from their 
shape arc sometimes called ossa tuebinata, have 
by sonic anatomists been described as belong* 
'ng to the ethmoid bone; and by others, us 
portions of the ossa palali. In young subjects, 
however, they arc evidently distinct hones. 
They consist of a spongy lamella in each nostril. 
The convex surface of this lamella is turned 
towards the septum narium, and its concave 
part towards the maxillary bone, <'o\ering the 
o|)ening of the lachrymal duct into the nose. 
I'rom their upper edge arise two pTocc>ses: 
the posterior of these, which is the broadest, 
hangs as it were upon the edge of the antrum 
Highiiioriitiium ; the anterior one joins the os 
unguis, and forms a part of the lachrymal duct* 
'fhese bones arc complete in the feetus. They 
arc liiicfi with the pitnitaiy inemhraiic ; and, 
besides their connection with the ethmoid 
lone, are joined to the o>sa luaxilluria superiora, 
'^^a paliKi, and ossa unguis, llesides these ossa 
poiiglosa infiriora, there are someiiiiies ‘wo 
nhers, situated lower down, one in each nos- 
tril. These are\ery properly considered as a 
])rndnolion of the sides of the maxillary sinus 
turned downwaids. lu many subjects, like- 
wise, wc find other smaller bones, standing out 
into the nostrils, which, from their sha|iey 
uiighl also deserve the name of turbirata, nut 
they are uncertain in tbeir size, situation, and 
ninnher. 

OSSETIA, the country of the Ossi, or Os- 
seti, one of the ‘-even ('aiucasian nations, be- 
tween the 151ack Sea and the Caspian ; bound- 
ed on the N. l^y great Cabarda, cm the E. by 
lire la^sguis 1 arlars, and on the S. and W. by 
Inieritia. It contains l() districts, of which 
one is subject to lineritiu, and the others to 
C^orgia. These districts are of very iine(|ual 
size ; some containing only five, and others 
6()\il1ages, each of which comprises from 
to 100 families. Their language has wum* ana- 
logy with that of the Persian. Their history 
is entirely unknown. The Circassians and 
Tartars call them Kusha. 

OSSI AN, son of Fiiigal, nii ancient Scotch 
bard, who flourished about the beginning of 
the third century. He accompanieii his father 
ill his wars, and in the latter part of life, which 
was protracted to a good old age, he became 
blind. In 1758 some poems appeared in a 
poetical style, said to be translated from the 
original Gaelic of Ossian, by Mr. Maepher- 
son ; and as they excited the attention of the 
learned by their beauty, they produced an 
animated controversy res;>ecting their authenti- 
city. Into this we cannot here enter; but 
must refer the reader to the disquisitions of 
T)r. Blair, Dr. Johnson, lord Karnes, &c. if 
he have not already come to a decision on this 
point. 

OSSICLE, t, a small bone. 

OSSICULA AUDITUS. The small bones 
of the iuternal ear are four in number,* viz. the 
malleus, iacus> stapes, and os orbiculare ; and 
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«are situated in the cavity of the -tympanum. 
See Malleus, Incus, Stapes, andOnsi- 
cuLARK os. 

O'SSIFIC. (c. {ossa and facio, Lat.) Hav- 
ing the power of making bones, or changing 
carneous or membranous to bony substance 
{Mue.). 

OSSIFICATION, {assiJiCffiiot from os, a 
bone, and J'ario, to make). See Bone. 

OS^ilFUAGA. {ossij'raga, from os, a bone, 
andyrflw^'o, to break). A pctrlHcd root, called 
the tmne binder, from its &up|iubcd virtues in 
uniting fractured bones. 

OSSI FRA GUS. Sec Osteocolla. 

To OSSI FY. V. u. {ossa and /ado, Latin.) 
Toclianjte to bone {Sharp), 

OSSFVOROUS. u. {ossa and uoro, Latin.) 
Devonrinu; hones {Derham). 

OSSLFTS. In the veterinary science, little 
hard substances that arise amongst the small 
bones of a horse's knee, on the inside. I'hey 
grow out of the substance which connects those 
bones together, and arise from strains while a 
horse is young, before his joints are well knit. 
They are not common, however ; and if ob- 
served in the beginning, a little oil of origanum 
rubbed on the part every other day will dissolve 
them : but if they are of long continuance, 
they require firing, which is the most certain 
method to eflect a cure. 

OS.SORY, the western division of Queen’s 
county, in Ireland. 

(OSSUARY. I. {ossuarium, Lat.) Acharncl- 
housc ; a place where the bones of dead people 
are kept. 

OSSLJNA, an ancient and considerable 
town of Spam, in Andalusia, with a university, 
40 miles E. of Seville. Lon. 4. 31 W. Lat. 
37. 24 N. 

OSTADE (Adrian Van), a Dutch jiainter, 
born at Lubee, 1610. He was endued with 
such powers by nature, that he equalled all 
other ])ainter8 in the representations of droll 
and vulgar scenes. He perfectly understood the 
chiaro-obscura, and his smoaking rooms, ale- 
houses, kitchens, and stables, arc particularly 
admired. He died at Amsterdam, l68b, much 
regretted. 

OSTEITES, (oo-retTif, from o^reoy, a bone). 
The bone binder. See Osteocolla. 

OSTEND, a fortified seaport of Austrian 
Flanders, seated among a number of canals, 
and almost surrounded by two of the largest of 
them, into which ships of great burden may 
enter with the tide. It is famous for the long 
siege it sustained against the Sfianiards, from 
July b, IfiOl, to September 22, 1604, when it 
surrendered, by an honourable capitulation. 
On the death of Charles 11. of Spain, the 
French seized Ostend ; but, in I70(j, after the 
battle of Ramilies, it was retaken by the allies. 
It was again taken by the French in 1745, but 
restored in 174t. In the war of 1756, the French 
garrisoned this town for the empressqueen Maria 
Theresa. In the last war, as a neutral port, it 
became a great mart for trade ; and it was greatly 
augmented both in population and buildings. In 
1792, the French once mote took Ostendj, which 
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they ovacnated in 1793, and repossessed in I794. 
ill May I79B, the English landed a body of 
troops here, who blew up and destroyed the 
'works of the Bruges canal ; but the wind 
dhiftin^ before they could rc-enibark, they 
were under the necessity of surrendering to ilui 
French. O^teiul is 10 miles VV of Bulges, 2S 
N.E. of Dunkirk, and 60 N.W. of Brussels. 
Lion. 3. 1 K. I^ai, 6t. 14 N. 

O'lTE'iSSlBLE. a. {ostendo^ Latin.) Such 
as is proper or intended to be shown. 

OSl'b/NSlVMi. a. {ostentif^ Fr. ostendo, 
Lat.) Showing; betokening. 

OS'i’E'NT. s. {ustentum, l.atin.) 1, Appear- 
ance 5 air ; manner ; mien {Shahpeare). 2. 
Show; token (Sliakspearc). 3. A portent; a 
prodigy (Drifden), 

OS rENTA''riON. .V. {osteuiafio, Latin.) 
1. Oulwarrl sliow' ; appear.ince {ShaLspfarc). 
Q. Ainbitious display ; bouit ; \ain show {Add,\, 
:i. A frhow ; a spectacle : not in use [Shuks- 
pearc) 

OSTENl’A'TJOL'S. a, (oftfento, Latin.) 
Boastful : vain; fond of show; fond to expose 
to view (Dr u den). 

0S'4’1':N rA^riOUSI.Y. ad. (from osfenta- 
tiouir) Vainly ; boastfuliv. 

OSTENTATIOUSNESS. s. Vanity; boast- 
iTuinc^s. " 

OS'l'ENTA^'ronU. 5. (os/en/ateur, Fr.) 
A IjoaMer ; a vain setter to show. 

rE()<.’OLLA. (iiUCiicitllat o<7<roxox>js, from 
•(TTiov, a bone, and to glue). Ossifragus. 

Ostcites. Aininosteus. Ostcolithos. Stclo- 
chites. Bone binder. A particular carbonate 
of lime, found in some parts of Germany, par- 
ticularly in the Marche of Brandenburg, .md 
in other countries. It is met with in loose 
sandy grounds, spreading from near the surface 
to a considerable depth, into a number of 
ramilicalions, like the roots of a tree ; it is of a 
whitish colour, soft whilst under the earth, fri- 
able when dry, rough on the surface, for the 
most part either hollow within, or filled with a 
solid wood, or with a powdery white matter. 
It was formerly celebrated for promoting the 
coalition of fractured bones, and the formation 
of callus ; which virtues are not attributed to it 
in the present day. 

OSTEOCOPUS, McocopusjoffTiewno;, from 
vrtc», a bone, and xrro;, uneasiness.) A very 
violent fixed pain in any part of the bone. 
OSTEOGENY. (oA^eogenftVr,o«rT*e>y*vn«, from 
a bone, and ytwa, generation). The 
growth of bones. See Bone. 

OSTEOGRAPHY . (ostcographiof oorto^pc^iis, 
ffom ocHw, a bnne^ and ypti^,xo describe.) Tlie 
descrimion of the bones. See Hone. 

OSTEOLITHOS. (osieoluhos^ from 

tnovi a bone, and xi%, a stone.) See OsTBO<r 
colla. 

Osteology, {asteoiogia, ofio'kv^t from 

Of cm. a bone, and xayof, a discourse.) The doc« 
Irine of the bones. See Anatomy. 

OSTEOSPERMUM. In botany, a genus 
•f the class syngenesia, order rolygamia neces- 
aaria. Receptacle naked, dovvnless; calyx 
inauy*leaved ; seeds globular, coloured ; bony. 
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Twenty-three spccio«, all Gape shrubs. Those 
chieHr cnlti\ aieil arc, 

1. O. spiiiO'^ufu. Prickly ostcopjiernunn, 

9. O. pisilVrmn. Suitioth O'iU-'spcnuuin. 

3. O. monilifcrum. Pi»plar-lea\fcl osteo- 
spermuin, 

4. O. polygaloides. Milk wort oslcosper- 
mum- 

5. O. eieruleum. Bluc-finwered osicosper- 

iiiiini. 

They are aM tender plants, for the mo<i part 
requite frcr|u».Ltt vvaiering, aiidsitonid be trc.:ic(i< 
like inyrtk*'! 

OS I EBODE, .1 town of Lower S.>\ony, in 
the pr.iieipality of Griihenh\acn. Here is a 
manntaclure *)f woollen stnfis ; aUo a maga- 
zine for corn, which is delivered out to the 
miners of the Hartz forc-t, alwavs nt .a fixi'd 
price, h is 16 miles S.W. of Goslar. Lon. 
10. :<3 E. Lat. A 1.60 N. 

OsTFitoDK, a town of Prussia, in tli»* pro- 
vince of Obcrland, with an jiiicient e.istic, 
situate on tin* l^ribimtz, (>6 nule*i SIG of Daiit- 
zic, and 70 SSVV. nf Konigsherg 
OSTKRVALD (Jolm Ep-dciie), 3 pro- 
tcstanl inini-tcr, born at Nenfehaiel, 6t.v3. 
He was learnt^d niid pious, and from liis friend- 
ship with Turretin and Werenfds arose the 
expression of the triumvirate of Swiss theo- 
logians. He died 1747. He wrote a Calc- 
chisni of the C'diristian Religion, 8vn ; Ar- 
giitnents and Reflections on the Books of the 
Bible, Svols. Nvo; Treatise against Unclean- 
ness, 8vo. &e. 

OSl'ERWlF.rK, a town of I ower Saxony, 
in the principality of I! alberst ad t. It has se- 
veral woollen inanufacttirce, and is situate on 
the Use, 13 miles W. of Halberst.idt, and JS 
N.E. of Goslar. Lon. 10. 62 E. Lat, 62. 
10 N. 

DSTERWYCK (Maria Van), a female 
painter, born near Delft in 1630, and died in 
|6 c) 3. Her favt)uritc subjects were flow its 
and still life, which she p.anited in a lielicnte 
manner, with a light pencil, and great freedom 
of hand. 

OSTIA, a once celebrated but decayed sea- 
port of Italy, in (.'ampagiia f‘i Roma, scaled at 
the month "of the Tiber, with a l)ishop’s we : 
the harbour is choaked up. It is I miles S.W. 
of Rome, I,on. 12. 24E. Lat. 4i 44 N, 

OSTIACKS, a ueople of Siberia m Asia, 
They live upon the banks of the river* Obv a id 
Jonisay, and on those of *onie other rivers 
which' fall into these. Th 'se people are very 
and very lazy, and in the summer- time 
live mostly ii|)on fish. They are of j middle 
size, with broad faces and noses, and vellow'sh 
or red hair. All their garments from top to toe 
are made of fish skins, for they hate nciibet 
linen nor woollen ; and indeM they mi'il'.t 
almost as well ko naked. Their greatest dner- 
sion it hunting ; and they go togeth t m 
crowds, witii a weapon like a large knife fast- 
ened in a stick. In summer they take and dry 
the fish which serves them in winter; and 
when that season l)egins, th»*v go into the 
woods with thtir bows and arrows, their dogs 
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«ii(l nets, to kill sables, ermines, hears, rein. 
<leor, elks, aiartcns, and foxes. Part of the 
f.irs of these is paid as a tax to the cinperor of 
Russia, and the rest arc sold at a slated price to 
the Russian governors, but sometimes they arc 
nllowcrl to dispose of them to private persons. 
The Ooliacks are obliged to take an oath of 
iidelily to the Russian government ; and on 
iliese occasions they use the following ceie- 
rnony. After laying down a hear ^kin and an 
axe, and holding over it a piece ol bread on a 
knife, they say, ** In case I do not to iny life’s 
end prove true and faithful to the supreme go- 
vernment of the country, or if I knowingly 
and willingly break through my alki^iance, or 
be wanting in the duty 1 owe to the said su- 
preme goverument, may the bear tear me to 
pieces ill the wood ; may the bread I eat stick 
in my throat, and choak me j may the knife 
stab me, and the axe cut olV my head.** The 
lik * ceremony is used among ilicrri previous to 
the deposition of a witness. 

OSTPARY. $. ((iA7?Mw, r.al.) The opening 
at which a river disembogues ilsdf (Rmc/i). 

O'STI.RR. 5. {hoHelicr, Ffci.cli.) The 
nun who lakes care of hor*:es ar on inu (iSw;.). 

O'STLIiRY. s. {hostelericf French.) The 
place belonging to the ostler. 

(JSTRACI(3N. Trunk fish. In zoology, 
a genus of the class pvsees, older branchiostegu. 
Teeth round, pointing forward, blunt ; aper- 
ture of the gills linear; body mailed liy a 
complete bony covering ; without ventral fin. 
Twelve species ; chiefly inhabitants of the In- 
dian seas : the most beautiful is O. meieagrts, 
somewhat squaic, blackish, exquisitely markccl 
with innumerable white spots; from six to 
eight inches long; inhabits tne Southern ocean, 

OSTUACISAI, in (Irecian antiquity, de- 
notes the banishment of such persons whose 
merit and influence gave umbrage to the peo- 
]}le of Athens, lest they should attempt any 
thing against the public liberty. This punish- 
inent was called ostracism, froni the Greek 
word crfftjwv, which properly signifies a shell ; 
but when applied to this object, it is used for 
the billet on which the Athenians wrote the 
names of the citizens whom they intended to 
banish. The learned are rlivide(f with regard 
to the substance of which this billet was 
formed: some insist that it was a small stone, 
or a piece of brick ; some that it was a piece of 
balk; and others assert that it was a shell. 
The word admits most of these interpretations. 
Hut what determines its true sense is the epi- 
thet given it by ancient authors, of ceramife 
maslix ; which words signify, The punish- 
ment of potter's clay and this expression 
seems to us a proof, that the vroru omx»y, 
when applied on this occasion, signifies a 
piece of baked earth in the form of a shell ; 
and undoubtedly the Latin authors had this 
idea of the word here, for they translated it by 
testula. 

The ancients are likewise divided with regard 
to the * time when ostracism was instituted. 
But they all agree, that the )>erson who moved 
the law was its first victim. But as to the 
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name of its patron, and the time of its establish- 
ment, they (Jifj'or extremely. Many arc of opi- 
nion, that ostnicism owes its origin to very 
remote times. 

However that be, tlic punishment of ostra- 
cism was innicted by the Athenians when their 
liberty wms in danger. If, for instance, jea- 
lousy or ambition liad sowed discord among 
the chiefs of the republic; and if different 
parties were fornrrci^ which threatened some 
revolution in the state ; the people assembled 
to propoic measures proper to tie taken in order 
to prevent the tomequeiiccs of a division which 
in the end might he fatal to freedom. Ostra- 
cism was the remedy to w'hicli they usually 
had recourse on tliese occasions. 

OSTRACTTF.S. Fossil oysters. 

OSTUKA. Oyster. Jn zoology, a genus of 
the class \erincs, order lestacca. Antuiai a te- 
tii\s; shell bivalve, generally with unequal 
Valves, and ‘^lightly eared; liinge without teeth, 
but furnished with an ovate hollow, and, 
mostly, lateral transverse grooves. 

Most of this genus arc furnished .at the hinge 
internally with luimcrous parallel internal 
grooves in each valve; and arc immediately 
distinguished from the ^enus area in not hav- 
ing teeth alternately locking in each other. A 
hundred and thirty-six species, thus divided 
into sections and sub-sections : 

A. Valves furnished with cars .ind radiate ; 
denominated scallop. These leap out of 
the water to the distance of half u yard, 
and, ojxining the shells, eject the water 
wdihin them; after which tliey sink un- 
der the water, and suddenly close the 
shells with a loud snap. 

Tills section is sulxlividcd as follows : 

(*. Equilateral ; cars of the valves eciiial : coii- 
tamiiig forty species, of which the follow- 
ing are the chief. 

]. O. maxima. Shell with fourteen rounded 
and longitudinally striate rays; about five 
inches long and five and half broad ; ears 
large, with decussate striae; hinge with a large 
deep hollow; lower valve convex, white, often 
varied with red bands or spots ; upper valve 
flat, reddish. Found in most Fluropean seas, 
in large beds; whence they arc dredged up and 
pickled, and barrelled for sale. This is the 
shell that was formerly w'orii by pilgrims on 
the hat or coat, as a mark that they had crossed 
the sea, for the purpose of paying their devo- 
tions at the Holy Land ; in commemoration of 
which it is still preserved in the arms of many 
families. 

■ 2. O. rosea. Shell roundish, 'with five rays; 
middle-sized, rosy-coloured, the rays white; or 
green DiixdU with yellowdsh, lurid, and leek* 
green, with livid rays. Habitation uncertain. 

S, Ears unequal, one of them generally cili- 
ate with spines within ; fifty-four s))ecies : 
the following are the chief. 

3. O. pallium. Ducal mantle. Shell equU 
valvc with twelve convex rays, striate, rough, 
and imbricate with scales. Inhabiu India; the 
shell solid, red, varied with brown and white ; 
margin denticulatt. « 
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4. O. opercularis. Shell n-Ith about tweuly 
rays roundish and rough, with dtcussate siriic; 
the ujjper valve a liule more convex ; both gc- 
netally variegated with spots and other marks, 
liihabitfi the northern sensj two and a half 
inches long and broad. 

y. Valves more gibbous on one fide. Seven 
species, 

B. Bough, and generally pl.urd on the out- 
ride; comprit^ing the tribe of oysters, pro- 
perly so called. Twenty-six species. 

5.0. cdiili:<. Common oyster. Shell near- 
ly orbiciiltir and rugged, with undulate, imbri- 
cate scales ; one valve Hat and very entire. In- 
habit) I atropenn and Indian seas; I'ound large- 
ly on our own coasts, and aflixed t<i rocks or 
in copious beds ; the lish well kn'»'An as a pa- 
latable aii‘l mitriiiuiis food: shell of various 
sizes, form*., .-md colours, wdihin wlutc, and 
often gloasy atul ii ridesccnt like mother of pearl. 
The old shells have (ifteii an anomia fixed to 
them, and are frecjuently covered with serpula;, 
lepades, serlularitV, and other inaiinc produc- 
tions. 

In the month of May the ousters cast their 
i?|vawn Ibyilie dredgers called sp.its), rcsem- 
hlinji the drojiof a candle, and of the size of a 
halfpenny. The spat cltavcs to stones, old 
oyster-shells, or pieces of wood, at tlie bottom 
of the sea. A calearcwus svoretion issues fjom 
it immediately, and in twTnty-four hours this 
begins to he converted into a shell. In this 
month tl»e <lredger'» (,hy the law of the Admi- 
ralty Court) have liberty to catch oysters of all 
kinds and sizes. ^Vhon they have talten them, 
they gently raise the small brood from tlic 
cidich (or exotic matter to vvhieh they adhere) 
and tiu n throw back tliccnltch, to preserve the 
ground for the future, unless they be so recent- 

spatted, that they cannot be safely separated 
from ilu- cnitch ; in which case they are ]>cr- 
luitted to lake the Slone 0£^hell, ‘Arc. that the 
spat adlierc;. to, each of vvTOdi has often twen- 
ty spats. After the month of'May it is a felony 
to carry away th^ cuhch, and punishable to 
take any oilier oy«U*r.'«, unle.ss such as are of tite 
bigness of half-a-crowii. The places in which 
oysters are chiefly caiched are the Pont Burn- 
ham, Malden, and Colne waters near Chester. 
This brood and other oysters are c.:rried to the 
creeks of the sea at Mrickcl Sea. Mersey, Lang- 
110 , V'iugrego, Wtvenhoe, Tolesbury, and 
Saltcoa-'C, and then thrown into clianuels 
which c.-i’.vd' o\i,ter«lic<*s or layers, where 
they grow and f.*t’ien ; ami in iw'o or three 
yeVrs the siiinlle:)t brood will become oysters of 
full 

If tli'i oysters bo to be green, jhey are put 
into pitj> about three feet deep, in salt marshes, 
which are o\ trllowcd only at spring tides ; 
these p'ljsejs sluices which let in the salt 
water till it is a'oout a foot and a half deep. 
'Fhese pits from some quality of the soil co-opc- 
rating with the heat of the sun will become 
green, ami communicate their colour to tlie 
oysters th.il arc -put int'j them in four or five 
days ; though they are commonly sniVered to 
'Continue there six weeks or two months, by 
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which lime they become of a dark green. To 
jirove that the sun operates in the greening, 
iolesbnry pits will gieen orJj in suminir ; but 
to prove also that the soil chiefly coiitiibutcii, 
Brickel sca*pit* gieen both summer and win- 
ter ; and, as a farther pronl, a pit vvilhin a foot 
of a greening pit will not gn.iij; and ihosit 
that did green very well lose their quality in 
lime. 

When the tide flows, oy'^ters lie with their 
hollow shell dowinvMrds, and vvlu ii it ebbs 
they turn on me other side ; they remove not 
from their j■.l.;ee, nultc.-; in cold weiuhcr, to 
cover ihtiiisehes vviih the ooze. 

Oy.-^icrs sicken after they have sp.atied; but in 
June and July they begin to recover, and in 
August are perfectly well. The male oy^'toi if- 
said to be bbck-sick, hav ing a black substance 
in the fin: the female to be white-sick, having 
a milky suhslance in the fin. 'J'hey arc sail in 
the pits, valier in the layers, but .'tallest at sea. 

(). O. diluviana. Sliel! plaited on the out- 
side; the maigin will) erect aciiUmgul.ir teetb. 
l''oinid in a foasil state in the calcareous mniut- 
tfilns of Sweden, about the size of a CMuninon 
oy-itcr; the m.ugin with erect serraiurei fornud 
as it were of the imbricate lanicllai of the shell, 
and tranwcr'ely striate; valves with pectinate 
plates and acute, wrinkles. 

7. O. p:na*'itica. Shell thin ; lower valve 
conve-'i and thicker, the other ‘flat. Inhabits 
the Indian and Atlantic seas, and fixes ibelf to 
the roots aitti stinnps of trees growing close to 
and hanging over the water, especially the man- 
giicra ; varies in form and size, but ts often as 
laigc us the palm of the hand. 

Ck Hinge with a perpendicular grooved line 
iN’inc species : the following arc examples: 

8. (>. perna. Shell c(|uivalvc, obovatc, mi- 
ecjual, rounder ut one end. Inhabits the Iii- 
(liaii and American seas; about two and a half 
inches long, and in figure something resem- 
bling a ham orgaininnn of bacon; shell while, 
or dull ferruginous, lamellate, smooth at the 
hinge, with a short, straight, open beak. 

I). O. isoguomum. Shell cquivalve, with a 
larger lobe nearly forming a right angle with 
the hinge. Inhabits the Indian ocean and 
South seas; fioni five to seven inches long, and 
alumt one and three-quarters broad in the mul- 
dle; shell black with a violet mixture, and 
pearly within; lamellate with an open beak; 
vciy rare. 

OSTllBUM. (ostreum, from ocfc- 

X 9 V, a shell). The oyster, 'rhe shell of this 
fish ia occasionally used medicinally; its virtues 
are similai to those of the carbonate of lime. 
Sec Ckkt>v. 

CJSTlilC'H, in .ornithology. See Stru- 

THIO. 

DSrRUTIllU.M. Blan- 

chard calU it a corruption from laserpitium)^ 
Sec 1 operator I A. 

O.STL'Nl, a town of Naples, in Terra d'O- 
traiito, with a bishop's see ; seated cm a moun- 
tain, near the gulf of Venice, 1(5 miles N.W, 
of Hrindici, and 24 N.E. of TBronto. l^nu 
17. 5«) E. Lai. 40. 51 W. 
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OSWALD (StO, a village in Northumber* 
•ami, on the Hcis‘ wall, N. of Hexham, by 
sumo c:ilk'<l Hcuvcnsfield, on account of (Js- 
vvald’s loiiil cii‘ic.it of rvduall, a British usurp- 
er. WHO \v.«s kil.tcl on tlw first onset. Here 
O nalcl, who was afterwards sainted, set up 
the first cross in the kingdom of Northumber- 
land. « 

(iSWKGO, a fort of North America, seated 
on ti'.f S. side of Lake Ontario, at the month of 
a riv. T of the .same name, l£t(i miles W.N.W. 
of Albany. Lon. 7(5. 16 W. Lat. 4J. 13 N- 

Osw EGO TEA, in botany. See Monakda. 

OSWLK'ZLN, a i<»\vn of Poland, in the 
pnk'.iiiiatc ot C raco\ ia. It ha.s a j-reat trade in 
salt, i!id is sealed on the Vistula, 15 miles S.VV. 
of Cracow. Lon. !{)• 0 N. 

OsU KSTRY, a corporate town in Shiop- 
shire, v. iih a luaiket on Wednesday. It had 
a and a co;iIe, long ago demolished ; and 
has -oiiie tride from Wales in flannels. It is 
1ft no Its N. W. of Shrewsbury and 174 of 
lAiiidon. Lon. 3. 3 W. Lat. 32. /'2 N. 

O.SYltlS Poets cassia, or ri'scojaiy. In 
botany, a genus of the class dioecia, order tri- 
anriria. Calyx threc*clcft, coroileis. Male: 
filaincnih very short. Fein. ; stigma roundish, 
ihrcc-paried ; berry globular, one-celled, imi- 
bilirated. Two species; one C). alba with 
linear leaM's ; calyx and corn! yellow ; a native 
of the* south of Knropc : ihcoihtM O.japonicu 
with (sviitc, selaceons-seratc^ floriferous »eavcs. 
The former most fn-qnently cidlivated; and 
the mode of doing so is by sowing the berries in 
a <lry siorty soil : they will often remain two 
years before they vegetate. 

f)SYTH (St.), a vill.ige in Kssex, nine miles 
S.F.. of Colchi stei. Hete are the remains of 
an ancient monaiiery, now the scat of the carl 
of Jlochford. 

O'r.M OUSTIC. (formed from ot-; «.7af, ear, 
and axe '..a-, 1 hear.) A term applied to instru- 
Uieiiis t'ich aid or improve the sense of hear- 
ing. Sri; Ac OUST ic. 

UTAH A, one of the Society Islands, in thg 
S. Pacific Ocean. It lies north of IJlitca ; and 
isdixidrd from ii by a strait, wdiicii, in the 
narrowest part, is not more than two miles 
broad. This island is siiiallrrand more barren 
than Ulilea, but has two \ery good harbours. 

OTaHKD’KK, an island in the South Pa- 
cific f)ceaii, lying in 18** .S. lat. and 160® W. 
Ion. and first discovered, in I 7 O 7 , by captain 
Wallis, who called it George the 'rbird’s 
l.dand. G.ipiain Cook came hiihcr, in 171)9, to 
observe the transit of Venus; sailed round the 
whole island in a boat, and staid iliiee months : 
it was visited twice afterward by that ceUbrated 
navigator. It consists of two peninsulas, great 
part of which is covered with wood->, consisting 
partly of bread-fruit trees, palms, cocoa-nut 
trees, planudiw, bananas, ninlbeirie.*;, sugar- 
canes, and others peculiar to the climate, parli- 
ciilarly a kind of pine apple and the dragon- 
irce. At the time of discovery the island bad 
1)0 £uro{>ean fruit, garden-stnfl*, pulse, or le- 
gumes, iHir grain of any kind. Of tame 
anitnala, ibey have only hogs, dogs, and poul- 
tiy; neidifir 19 there a wild animal in the 
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island, except ducks, pigeons, narroaitets^ 
with a few other birils, an<i rats, tncre being 
no other quadruped, nor any sei pent But the 
sea supplies them with gnat variety of most 
excellent fish to eat, which is tiirir chief 
luxury, and to catch it tlicir principal l.ibour. 
'I'hc inhabitants have mild features, and a 
pleasing countenance. '1 hey are about the 
ordinary .size of Kuropeans, of a pule ina- 
hogany''brow’n, with line black hair and cyeSj 
and wear a piece of cloth round ibeiv iirultllc, 
and another wrapped ahoui the head tike a 
turban. The women wear a piece of cloth, 
with a hole in the riiuldic, ihrnugli wtueb they 
pass their lic.ids, so ibat t ne part of the gar- 
ment h.ifigs down behind, and the oilur be- 
fore, to the knees ; a fine white cloth, like 
muslin, pa.sses o\er this in larious elegant turns 
round the body, a little below the breast, form- 
ing a kind of tunic, ofu'lisch one turn some- 
times falls gracefully across thcshouMcr. Both 
.sexe.** arc marked with black stains, orcanioiied 
by punctiiriug llic skin, and rubbing a black 
colour into the wounds. As the climate is one 
of the hottest in the world, their houses baie 
seldom any wall;*, but consist onb of a roof^ 
thatchrd with the long prickly leaves of ihc 
palm-nut tree, and sujipnrted h) a fi^w pillars 
made of the bread- fruit tree. 'Iheir cloih is 
made of the fibrous bark of the imilhcrry tree, 
whicli is l)C.itrn with a kind of mallet; and a 
glue, made of the bibi-cos escuk nlu.-», is ein- 
ployeil to make the bark cohere. Some of 
these |>icrei .\re two or three yards wide, and 
fifty yards lomr. Though the natives far excel 
nio->t of the Americans in the knowlidge and 
practice of the arts of ingcmiii\, )cithey bad 
not invented any method of boiling Waur. 
lAUig nails on the fingers are a mark of distinc- 
tion among them, as among the (’liincse; for 
they imply that .such j:er^ollS only as have 
no occasion to work could suffer them to grow 
to that length- ^J’he two sexes here eat se- 
parately, as in many other countries. Their 
rovisioiis are cbiciis fish, pork, cocoa- luitsi 
rend-fruir^ .ind bananas; and they eiiijdoy sea- 
water as a sauce both 10 fish and pork. No- 
thing c.m exceed their agility in swimmings 
diving, and climbing trees; aiul they are praised 
for their gentleness, good-nature, and hospi- 
tality. Omai, a native of this island, was 
brought over to England bv cuiitain Cook, and 
carried back by him, in his last voyage. In* 
*709» king Pomarre ceded the district of Ma- 
lavai, on the N. side of this island, to some 
Er«glish missionaries. Point Venus is in Ion* 
149 ' ;»f) W. Lat. 17- 5?9 S. 

OTALGIA. {oUil^ia, o7rt>.y*a, from a;, the 
ear, and «Xyof, pain.) The ear ache. 

OTHER, pron. (oiSep, Saxon.) 1, Not 
the ’same ; not this ; different (Nwi/V). 2 * 
Not 1, or he, but sonic one else {Baron). .3. 
Not the OTIC, not this, but the contrary (jSWM). 
4. Correlative to each (Phil,). 3. &>mclhing 
be.'-ide (Loche)* U, 'Fhe next (Shahpenre), 
7 . The third p.ast {Ben Jonson). 8 . It ii 
sometimes put cUiptieally for other thing i 
something different (Glanvillr). • 

OTHIulA, ill botany, a genus of the class 
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tctraodna, order monogynia. Petals fonr^ 
lanceolate ; calyx foiir-parled ; slipma sessile ; 
capsule doubtful. One species; a Japan shrub, 
iluxuous with alteruaie brunches ; alternate 
leaves; flowers in alieniatc racemes. 

0''rH]£RGATH.S. aiL In another manner. 

OTHERGUISK. ad, [other and guise,) 
Of another kind; soineliaics written '»///«•/- 
gueat. 

U'THHRVVHHRK. ad, {olhei and where.) 
In Ollier places ( Hooker). 

O'THJiRWUlLK. ad. (other and while.) 
At other times. 

O' rtlERWISK. ad. (other wise.) 1. 
In a didereiit manner (ispral), JL*. lly other 
cau-es (Raleigh), 3. In other respects (Ho- 
gers).^ 

OTIlO (M. Salvius), a Roman emperor 
deseendeil from the ancitMtl kings of Rlrmia. 
He was one of Nero’s t a von rites, and as 
such he was raised to the highest oiliccs of the 
slate. After Nero's death (Jiho conciliated the 
favour ot (Jjlha, the new emperor; but when 
(i.ilba ha<l refused to adopt him as his suc- 
cessor, he resolved to make himself absolute. 
The great debts which he had couiracted en- 
couraged his avarice, and lie cauacd Galha to 
he a^s.lssmated, and made hinisolt emperor. 
He wa^* .ickuo viedged by the senate and tlie 
Roman people, but liie sudtlen re\olt of Vi- 
telhus III (Jermany reiidervd his j-ituatioo pre- 
carious. OiId oljiained three viciorioo over his 
ciiemie:>; hur \i\ a general engageiiient near 
Ruxcllum tiis fiiecs were defoaled, and he 
atabbO'J him'<eif when all hopes of success were 
vanislud, alter a reign of about three months, 
oil the i?Oiii of April, A.l). ()ij, — Roscius, 
i irihiMie of the pcu;ile, who in Cicero’s con- 
sulship made a regulation to permit the Ro- 
man knights at public spectacles to hav«? the 
fouruvn fjr'.t rows after the scats of the senators. 

Otho (Vonius), a Dutch painter, born at 
Jje)ticn ill loofi, and becaiuc a disciple of 
FrcJerico Zucthero. He excelled in all jmrts 
of painting, and aficr residing at Rome several 
years, went to Germany, witerc he was rc- 
ceiied into the eni|)eror's sei vice, lie died at 
Brussels in lu34. Jlc had two brothers, Gil- 
heii, ail engraver, and Peter, u painter. Otho 
WHS the master of Rubens. 

Otho I. emperor of Germany, called the 
<xrear, was the eldest son of Henry the Fowler, 
and was crowned in 9:16, at the age of 14. 
Jierpnger ha\i!^g usurped the title oi emperor 
in Italy, Otiio entered Rome, where he was 
crowned hy John XII. That pontifl' after- 
wards leagued with Rerenger, on which the 
emperor caused him to be dt'poscd, and put 
Leo X 11 Kill his pUce in ydJ. He was no 
sooner returned to (Tcrinitiy than the Roman 
people rcvuhetl, and impri'ioned lifeo. Otho, 
therefore, made another cxjicditioii into Italy, 
and punished the senate of Rome severely, 
lie afterwards made war on N icephorus em- 
peror of the cast, with success. John Ziiriisces, 
successor of that monarch, made peace with 
Otho, who died in 373. 

OxhoJK suniaiiied the Bloody, succeeded 
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his father, Otho I. at the age of 1 8 years, 
mother Adelaide opposed his accession, on which 
he expelled her from court. Her party pro- 
claimed Henry duke of Ruvaiia emperoi ; but 
he w'as defeated by Otho, who also rcpulsctl 
the Danes and Bohemians. He afterwards 
marched into Italy against the Saraceny, by 
whom he was taken prisoner in 93?, but 
ransouiC'd for a large sum. lie dilR at Verona 
the ve.ir following. 

Otho 111. the son ami successor of the re- 
ceding, was i . Iv three years old at the dJjth of 
his futhur. On coming to age, he took the 
reins of govermnent, ami went to Italy, which 
was ill a state of confusion, owing to the op- 
position of different popes. Otho having re- 
established order, iciurncil into Germany, ami 
created Bolcskis king of Poland, lie was 
obliged again to pass into Italv, to quell a re.* 
volt which had broken out. lie died there in 
1 1)02, aged 22 years. 

Otho W. called the Snpcih, was the son 
of Henry duke of Saxony, and chosen emperor 
in 1 197. He was afterwards excoiiininnicated 
by the pope for having seized the lands which 
the countcss Matilila had left to the holy see. 
‘rile })i!ueis of the cuipiroeU clccl Frederic king 
of Sicily ill the room of Otho, who retired to 
Briuisvvick. lie never recovered his throne, 
and ilied at H.iuzberg in 1 2 1 8. ( IVutkim.) 

OTIIONNA. African ragwoit. In bo- 
tany, a genus of the class s) iigcnesia, order poly- 
gamia ncccpsaria. Recejitaclo naked ; seeds 
naked or downy; calvx oiic-leaved, inany-clcfl, 
boinewhut c)]indrica[. Thirty-five species; na- 
tives of Africa, mostly of the Ca|^e : some with 
leaves cut or pinnate ; others with leaves un- 
divided, tootiied, or very entire. 

The cultivated species are, 

1. O. bulhosa. Bulbous African ragwort. 

2. O. pectinata. Worm wood- leaved rag- 

wort. 

3. O. abroianifolia. Southern-Jeaved rag- 
wort. 

4. O. coronopi folia. Buck thorn- leaved rag- 
wort. 

6. O. clieirifolia. Stock-leaved ragwort. 

0. O. arboresceus. Tree ragwort. 

They produce an agrt cable variety among 
other ported plants of the greeii-licmsc kind. 

OTIIRYAOKS, one of the .3<K> Spartans 
who fought against 300 Arrives, wlieii those 
two nations dispiitcd their respective right to 
Thyrca. IVo Argives, Alciuoi and Cror.ius, 
and Othrvades, survived the battle. The Ar- 
gives wcMU home to carry the news of tlieir vic- 
tory, but Gihryades, who had been reckoned 
among the numlier of the slain, recovered hiui- 
self, and carried some of the spoils of which 
he had stripped the Argives into the camp of his 
nnintryineii ; and after he lud raised a tropliy, 
and had written with his own bloiKl the wof«l 
T\ci on his shield, he killed himself, unwiliing 
to survive the death of hts countrymen. 

O'PIPYO.SIS. (from evf, the ear, and ■jri.oy, 
pus). An innaiiimation of the ear. 

()TIS. Bustard. In zoology, a genus of 
tlie class avts, order gallin®. Hill subconvex ; 
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no^tiih oval, pervious; longue bifid, pointed; 
feet foriiied fur riiniiit)g» three-toed, tail, naked 
iibcivc lue llii;»h8. KlVven species, natives of 
Kurope, Asia, or Africa. The following are 
tbo chief: 

1.0. tarda. Great bustard. Wave-spcllcd 
with black and rufous, beneath whitish ; head 
(o( the inal^ and throat on each side crcMtcd ; 
head aiwl nSk cinereous j qiiill-rcalher.s black ; 
tail with rufous and black lines, tlie fcaihcis 
cijjlijleen or twenty ; pouch beginning lukler the 
tungue and r^Mching to the breast, lon<', r.ipaci- 
oii.^ahlo In bold near seven ouaits of waitr, pio- 
b.!biv fin the pvirpose of supplying the lien whilst 
r,hc si 13 , or the voiiiig bciorc. they can fiy : legs 
dusky. Found i'teqnentl} in (ireat Britain; in- 
hai iis abo the open plains of Knropo, Asia, and 
Africa ; feet!, on grains and hcibs; Inur feet long; 
wciglis often t\vciuy-li\c pounds ; is solitary and 
sliy, c.\c\ pt ahoul the time of niigratiun ; flies 
heavdv, hut runs swiitly; is quick of sight 
aivl hciiriuis lays two pale olive- blown eggs, 
ivitli darker spots, in a hole scrapc<l in the 
ground- 'IWards antuinn. when ilie yoii.ig 
arc giown up, bustards collect togi'ihv'r iu flocks 
of tony or fifty, and coniinit dcprcdaiions upon 
the lurnij) tii-rds. Alihougli collected in these 
numerous bodies, and oi great strength, ihiy 
are to extrcmelv linud, that, on llie smallest 
appearance of daiigor, they all consult their 
safety by fligltt, \Vlien raised, and fairly on 
wing, they can fly for several miles without 
vesting j but, as they find it extremely difliciilt 
to take ilieir flight, especially when hurried by 
the dogs, they cmle.ivour to save lUeiiiSelves 
by niinJng, ni wliich flicy are very alert. 
From iheiV w.int of liie back toe, they arc in- 
capable of pcrcltiug upon trees; and, there- 
fore, fidl a sacritiee,' at last, to tlieir pursuers, 
Vv'he.i tak.nu s<» great is tlieir^tcrror, that they 
die lailier from fear than iVoni the wounds they 
li:i\c rerei.ed. 

iit O. oediciu’inu^i 'riiick-knenl bustardi 
Grey; two fii'.t rpjill- feathers bbtek, white in 
the middle; bill .diarp-poinied; legs cinereous. 
I uiKiluts Kurope, A'ia and Africa; feeds in 
the night on caterpillars, worms, and other 
reptiles ; brwds in lioles or among stones on 
the fiari- ground; eggs copper-colour spotted 
wiili darker red ; makes a piercing shrill cry, 
and in’.j..! !te‘«. 

Oli J’lS. {otitis, from sf, the ear.) 
Imiammarmn < f ihc inU’rna! ear. It is known 
h'- ) Mfxv, and an excuicialing and lliiobhiiig 
pVci’ in the iiitcinal car, that is sometiaies al- 
lenOnl v\';’u •!, lirimn. 

G'l'LV'.V. a town in W. Yorkshire, with a 
nuirket Oil I'Mikiv, seated on the \\hir!, nndiT 
a high rrujay elill’, SO miles \V. of Yoili, and 
'.'(Vi N,N.\V'. of l.iJiulon. 

OTMAN'ro, f.r '1 'k ii r a d'O tk a \ ro, .h 
proviiv’c of NiipK*?, /(> miles long aiv.l .30 
bwad; houu<le«l on the N.hyT-.Tradi Ban, 
and all other j arts by tiu* sea. It i'. a muun- 
t.ainous country, :.bocnding in dives, figs, and 
wine. H.re b a kind of spider, calitil Taran- 
tula, whose bite i.- vtnumoiH: and the couMtry 
is often visited by IcLu.is. S*c Lecce. 


Otranto, a siong city anrl seaport of 
Napie.««, capital of Terra d’Oiranto, and an 
archbishop's sec, with a co^lmouioll^ harbour, 
and a citadel. It has a considerable liade, and 
is seaU'd on the gulf of Venice, 140 miles S.E. 
of Bari. Lon. 18. 3;y K. I.at. 40. CO N. 

OlTKK. In inastie.iogy, See M ustk l a . 

Otter-hunting. A >port at present but 
little pnrfiu-d, yet fornieily in great vogue. 
Hounds were then kejji aiul tunned fur the 
pinpose, ami the mode of himiing is tlui' dc- 
scril>ed by Mr. Duniell: “ 'I’he sportsnun 
went on each side the river, beating the bank-^ 
ami sedges with ibc dog.-; if llieVs* was an 
otter in thaiquuiUr, bis seal was mkui traced 
upon the mud, .i‘> the water, wherever it noulcl 
admit of it, was lowered as mneh us |jos.‘,ible, 
to expose the liolKuv hauks, reed beds ami 
stubs that migin otliervviu* slither him: each 
hunter had a spear to atUiel; tlie oiler when he 
vented, or e.ujic lo ihe surface of the water to 
hrearie. If an otter vv.is not soon found by the 
rivtr-'^ido, it was imuiuncl he was gone to 
couch more inland, and was sought for ac- 
cordingly; (ibr someliuies they will feed a 
considorritde distance lioin ibeir place of rest, 
choosing rat her to go up than down tlicstieam.) 

If the houm!'> found an otter, the sportsman 
viewed his iiaek in tlic mud, to find which 
\v.ay he had l.iken. 'rite apiats were used in 
aid of the dogs. When an otter is vvouiidcrL 
he ni.ikcb directly to land, where he mnintaiiH 
an obstin.nle defence; he bites severely, and 
does not leidily quit his hold: when he seize? 
the dogs in the water, lie always dives with, 
anti carricb them far below the surface: an old 
one will yu'vei give np while he lias life; 
and it is oUeivable, that the male otter never 
makes any complaint when .wi/ed by the dog«, 
or transfix tul with a spear; but the pregnant 
females emit a very 'hrill squeal.” '1 ’iiis sport, 
as it is ciilleJ, is still continued in several re- 
mote, fenny, and vv.Uery districts ; hut in gene- 
ral is princip.i'ly confined lo parts where, from 
local circuins’imces, ilu* other more cxliiiarat- 
iiig pleasures of the cliasc cannot be enjoyed. 

(Hter of roses. See Uo.sEa. 

On’EHBL’ltN, a village in Northimiher- 
land, on the river Bced, miles VV/ by N. 
of iMorpelb. ]( is noted for a battle, in ];383, 
between Uu* English under the earl of North- 
umberland ami his two sons, and the Seoh 
under sir William Douglas, who wassJuin by 
Henry Percy, snniamcd Hotspur; bur ilwr 
Scots obtainwl ihiMiciory, .ind the two Per- 
cies were m.idc prifionc-rs. <.)ii iliis battle the 
balbnl of Chew Chas' is founded. 

O'lTEU.SBEIlG, a town of Westphalia, in 
the duchyof Bremen, with a fort, 17 milts 
N.E of Bremen. 

OrTERY ST. MARY, a town in Devon- 
shire, with a m.vrket on 'riie^day. It has a 
la i-ge church wiih two square towers, and mti- 
nufuciurcs of flannels, serges, &c. It is seated 
on the rivulet Otter, 10 miles 1£. of Exeter, 
and nil W. hv S. of London. 

OTWAY (I'bomas), an eminent Irag’c 
poet, was the son of lliiniphiy Otw^uy, rector « 
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#>f Wolbcdinj?, in Sussex ; and was born at 
Trottiu in that county, on the .'id ot' March, 
Itijl. ile \M\^ educated at Oxford; when, 
leaving the uiiiversjity without a decree, he rc- 
lirerl to Loudon, where he coininenced player, 
but with inditVereiit succcs'«. However, the 
s|}rigiiiiiiirs*« onnsconveisaliou gained him the 
fav(mr of Charles Fitz-Clnilo-: earl of Ply- 
luoLith, who procnied liini a ennu'l*s c(»inn»U- 
.siou ill one of the uev/-iai-ed regiments sent into 
Pianders; but he teturned fioni thence in very 
necessitous circLiinshnicei, and applied himself 
again to wrifinjr lor the ^tage. In comedy he 
IhL'ibeen deemed too lieriiiioiis; v. liu'li, however, 
was IK) urcat ohjrciion lo liib pieces in the pro- 
fligaie (lays of '(’liailcs 11. Ibit. in irageily, 
few F.oglish poet-^ have e\er equalled him ; and 
perlvi|r> none eM*r excelled him in tonehing the 
pasjioufi, partioniai ly the tender p is.doin 'riiere 
is generally sonicining hniiiiiar and do- 
inestic in the fable of Ins trageJie-., and there 
is amazing eucijiv in his exiii. -.hion. The 
heart tliat <’n»es uoi me!l the disin ssca of his 
Orphan must be li.ird indeeii ! tint though 
Otway ptisses^c.l in so eminout a d<'iree the rare 
t.dent of writing to ihc he.irt, yet be was not 
xery favourably icgardod by some of bis co- 
toiUijorary jinots, nor was he always successful 
hi liis drainaiic eonlpo^i^i<lns. A (tor experienc- 
ing many rcvcrspj^oriornme in rvgard to liiscir- 
rniiislaiices, but aif'ncrjilly cluniging for the 
worse, he at last duvl wretchedly in a public- 
houde on rower-bili; wlmbci, ii is supixiscd, 
be bad retiicd, in uuler to .ixoi 1 the pressure 
of his creditors* Some lia\es,iid* that dowii- 
li'glil hunger compelling Inni m tall too eagerly 
on a piece of bread, of w hich he n»ul been for 
some lime in xvant, the iirit mouthful choaked 
Jiiiii, and instantly put «i pcrbid to his days. 
J)r. Johnson gixes litis aec«>i:iit of the iiiattcr: 
“ He died in a manner wliich | am tiiuvilliiig 
to nu iition. I laving been compelled by his ne- 
ce.si(ies to contract debts, ami hunted, as is 
Mipposed, by the terriers of the iuxv, he reiiied 
to a public-house on Towcr-liill, where hedied 
of want; or, as it is related by one of bis bio- 
graphers, by swallow'ing, after a Kjiij' fa.st, a 
piece of bread which charity had s-uiipliod. 
lie went out, as is reported, almost nakcil, in 
the rage of Imiigcr, and timling agt iuleman in 
a neiglibonring coticc- house, asked him for a 
shilling. The gcntU'iuan g.uc him a guinea; 
and Otway going av.ay honghi a roll, and was 
choaked with the first mouiliful. All this, I 
hope, is not true; hut ihat indigence, and its 
conc.omiumts sorrow and despondency, brought 
him to the guive, has iicvit been denied.” 

Johnson speaks of him in nearly these terms : 
Otway had noiinnchcnills .Ucd \ erufiealion, nor 
had he much replenblu'd bi.s mind with general 
knowledge. His principal pow r was in moring 
the passions, to which Drydeii in his latter 
. years left an illitsirious lesiimonv. Uc appears, 
by some of his vers**?, to h^.ve been a zealous 
royalist; and had what was in those times the 
common reward of loyalty ; ho lived ainP died 
ncglciMcd. His (ii lunatic writings n.'-c niitc in 
ftuuibev; the inoat admired of which are, The 
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Orphan and Venice Fre-seryed. H/ had ala® 
iiKU*e some tnm^ki lions, and wrote scvcr.il 
ini^cidlaiieous poeiit'^. His whole works arc 
printed in two pocket-xcilumes. He wrote 
four acts of a play whicli ue lost. 

OV^\L, an oblong cniAilinear liytire, having 
two unequal diameters, and huuiuied by a 
curve line reluming into ibdf. Ora liguro 
ciiiJlaine i by a single curve Unc. mlpi rfeelly 
round, its lengili being greater than it'^ bieadlti, 
like uii egg: whence it:> name. 

'File proper .*> \ oi egg-sli.ipe, iv an irregu- 
lar figure, being naiTovier at one end than the 
other; in which it dilVeis from the ellipse, 
which is the matlu maiieal oval, and U equally 
broad at both end>.-— ‘'i'he common people 
ronfouiul the two together ; bill gcinnelriciansi 
call ilic ovd .1 fabc cilip-c. 

Oval ile.ioles also ceitain romuii .!i fi^mes, 
ofvanoiH and pleasant sli.q^cs, Liiioug cuivc 
lines of the liighcr kinds. Tiuve liguics arc 
expics^cd by equations of all diuien-ion^ above 
the jd, and more esjieeially i!ic even ilitneo* 
sloiis, as iho l:!i, ihli, \’c. Of lliis kimi is the 
equation zz — i* winch denote* 

an oval in sliape of the s.'ciioii of .i pear from 
the stalk down the middle. ^Fhe eipiations 
fiir vaiioM'* oilier ovaU, with their figures, 
may ha btvn in llullon’s Dicuoiiary, vol. ii. 

p. 

CFval. rt. (ornle, Fr. o»m)W, Lat. an egg.) 
Oblong; resembling the lungiludiiial scciion 
of an egg {lilarkmon:), 

OvAT. i.EAK, ill botany. C’lijus diameter 
longiiuJiuaiis siipcrat tninsvcrsalein, bujieriore 
et iuferiorc exiremilalc angustiorc. niilos. 
But. — Kx orhiciilato obloiigum, niraque ex- 
treiiiitale rotmidata aiquaii. Dclin. PI.-— 
Having the longitudinal diameter longer than 
the transverse one, and the curvature ilie same 
at both ends. In Pliilo':. Boiaii. the elliptic 
leaf is made syiioj.yuKms with ihis; but in 
Delin. PI. they aie dislinguislicd. In truth, 
an oval loaf has nearly the same proportion 
with the seetion of a heirsegg; ulihough it 
has not the dilK .'cncc of curvature at the two 
cxtremiiic.s vvliieh thatsiul the ovale leaf have. 
Whereas an elliptic leaf, as botanists under- 
stand it, is much longer in proportion to its 
bieadth, or more eccentric than the oval. 

OVxV'lllOHS. «, (from otv/w, Lai.) Con- 
sisting of eggs [^Thomson). 

OVAllIl/'.M, {ovNui, nn cs^.) I'heovaria 
art* two Hal oval bodic«'. aliont rme inch in 
length, and raiher more tliaii half in breadth 
ami thickness, suspended in the broad liga- 
juenis, at about the dLlaiirc of one inch from 
Ihc uLcrn.s behimi, and a little below the* KaL 
lopiati tubes. To the ov.iria, according to the 
idea of their sstnicture entertained by diH'erent 
anatOiuists, various uses linvc been a.^:)igned, or 
the purpose lhe\ an-^wer has been dlth rciitly 
explained. Some have Sllppo^cd tiiat lie'iV 
texture was glandular, and that they s»’eretKl a 
iliiid eqnivalvuit to, and similar to the male 
semen ; but others, who have cxamiritd them 
with more care, av^ert that they arc ovaria in 
the Uuiul acceptation of the term, and iiichide 
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A number of vesicles, or ova, to the amount of 
Iweniy-two of dilfercnt sizes, joined to the in- 
ternal surface of tlie ovaria by cellular threads 
or pedicles; and that they contain a fluid 
which has the appearance of thin lymph. 
Tltesc vesicles arc, in fact, to be seen in the 
healthy ovaria of every young woman. They 
differ very much in their number in different 
ovaria, but arc very seldom so numerous ns has 
just been stated. All have agreed that the 
ovaria prepare whatever the female supplies 
towards the formation of tiie fetus ; atici this 
is proved by the operation of spaying, which 
consists in the extirpation of the ovaria, after 
which the animal not only loses the 'power of 
conceiving, hot desire is for ever exlingiii^shed. 
The outer coal of the civ.iria, together with that 
of the uterus, isgixen hy the peritondrum; and 
whenever an ovum is pulsed into the Fallopian 
tube, a fis>Mire is ob^ervcd at the part tliroiigh 
which it is hnp|>osed to have been transferred. 
These fissures ficaiiug, leave small longitudinal 
cicatrices on the surface, which are s:iid to 
enable us todeiermine, whenever the ovarium 
is exainincd, the niiinber of times a woman 
has conceived. The corpora hi tea are ohioiig 
|i,landular bodies of a yellowish colour, found 
Ja the ovaria of all animals when pregnant, 
and, according to some, when they are sala- 
cious. 'riiey aie said to he calyces, from which 
the impregnated ovum has droppcrl ; and their 
number is always in proportion to the number 
of conceptions found in the uterus. They arc 
largest and most conspicuous in the early autc 
of pregnancy, and remain for some lime after 
delivery, when they gradually fade and wither 
till they disappear. The corpora lutea are ex- 
tremely vascular, except at their centre, which 
is whitish; and in the middle of the white 
part is a small cavity, from which the impreg- 
nated nviiiii is thought to have imnu'diately 
proceeded. The ovaria arc the seal of a par- 
ticular kind of dropsy, which most cunimonly 
happens to women at the time of the «final ces- 
sation of the menses, though not iiiifroquciitly 
at a more early period of life. It is of the en- 
cysted kind, the fluid being sometimes limpid 
and thin, and at others discoloured and gelati- 
nous. In some cases it has been found to be 
contained in one c)st, often in several, and in 
withers the whole tumeractioii has been coni- 
po.sed of hydatids not larger than grajies. The 
ovaria are. aUo subject, especially a short time 
after delivery, to inflammation, tenninating in 
suppuration' and to $ciirlious and Ccinccrous 
diseases, v\ith cons ultra hie enlargement. In 
the former state, they generally adlicrc to some 
ndjoiniiig part, as the uterus, rectum, the 
Madder, or the external iniegumeols, and the 
matter is discharged from the vagina by stool, 
by urine, or by an external abscess of the Lnie- 
guiiient'V of the abdomen. 

OVA'l’K LEAF. All egg-hnped leaf.-* 

(aijus diameter loiigitndinalis Mi]>erat transver- 
saleni, basi segmento circuli ivirctiinscripta. 
apice vero eodein angnstiore. Toe iougitudiral 
diameter exceeding the iran*verM; oner the 
baste a segment of a circle, but narrower (or 
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having a greater degree of curvature) at lop. 
The shape of this leaf is that of the longitudi- 
nal section of an egg. The term egged* sounds 
unpleasant to the ear. It is frequently con- 
founded, by carelebs writers, with the OvAi 
LEAF, whfch sec. 

OVATE-L.VNCF.OLATE LEAF. BetweCll 
these two forms, hut inclining to the latter. 

Ovate-oblong leaf, or seed. Ovate 
lengthened out. 

Ov ATK-su Bii LATE c A F3U L E. Between 
ovate and awl-sbajtcd, but most Undiug to the 
latter. As in aconitiun. 

OVATION, s. (ovatin, Latin.) A lesser 
triuinpb among the Homan*. 

OUDE, a province of llindmtan Proper, 
subject to a nabob, w'hosc dominions lie on 
b<>t]i sides of the Ganges, occupying (witli the 
exception of thfMli.strict of Hainpour) all ihc 
flatconniry between that river and the noKherii 
mountains, as well .is tlie principal part of that 
fertile tract, lying lietwccn the Ganges and 
Jumna, known by the name e.f IKioab, to 
within ^0 miles of the city of l)-)lil. Ondc 
and its dependencies ure estiniaUil .it .fljO mdes 
in length from li). to VV. and in breadth fioin 
lAO to 180. "'J’lie nabob is in aliunce wiih 
the Biiiish ; .ind a brigade of ibc Ilengal army 
is constantly stalioned on liis wi^ieni frciniier ; 
which answers the purpose ol covering Giulc 
as well as Bengal, .md of kee])ing the western 
States in awe; and, in consideration of this, 
the iiabi>b pays an annual subsidy of 420,OCM)1. 
His capital is Lucknow. 

OuDE, an ancient city of HindustBU Proper, 
in the prov ince of Oude, the renuain^ of which 
are seated on the Gogra, nearly ailjoiniiig l'\za- 
bad. it is said to have been the first imperial 
city of Hindustan, aud tlie capital of a great 
kingdom, years before the C'hristiaii 

era. It is fre(|iiently mentioned in the Muha- 
beret, a famous Hiiulu work in Sanscrit, under 
the name of Adjudiah. Hut whatever may 
have been its former magnificence, no traces 
of it are left. It is considered as a place of 
sanctity; and the Hindus freqacntly come 
hither, in pilgrimage, from all parts of India. 

OUDENAUO, a strung town of Austrian 
Flanders, in the middle of which is a fort. 
Here is a manufacture of very fine linen and of 
curious tapestry. This town was besieged by 
the French in 1703, hut they were ohliged to 
raise the siege by the duke of Marlborough, 
who entirely routed their army. It is sealed 
on both sides the Scheld, 12 mili s S. of 
Ghent, and 27 W. of Brussels. Lon. 3. 4() £. 
Lat. oO. A I N. 

OUDENBUllGH, a town of Austrian 
Flanders, eight miles S.E. of Oslcnd, and 10 
W. of Bruges. l/)n. 3. 0 E. 1-at. 5 1. <) N. 

OUDIN (Casimir), a French monk of Mc- 
ziercs. He became a rccliisc in ilie abbey of 
Boucilly, in Champagne, where Lewis XlV. 
accidentally saw him, and employed his abilU 
tin. In he turned nroiesfant, and was 
made under librarian at Leyden, where he 
died 1717 . He wrote C'omineniavius de scrip- 
tor'dms cccitvi,? anliquis ct eorum scriplis^ 
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.“S I'ols. folio— vetf ruin aliquot Gallicc cl Belgiic 
scriptoruni opuhcula sacra> &c. t}v<», ^cc. 

Oud’in Crrancis), of V^ignori, in Cham- 
pagne, was professor of h.unaiiily and theology, 
and -.etrled at Dijon, where he died of a dropsy 
in tnc ciiost, 17o2, aged 7(). He was well 
ver«-cd in ihe ecelesiastieal hisiory of the fathers, 
lie piililisiied SutiuiKi, an elegant Laiin poem, 
ode.'<, elcg]C'<, ifcc. priuled in Ins Pocuiaia 
Did.isriilia, 3 vuh. l •Bibliotheca Scrip- 

lorniii S icieiaiU Jt-'-u, tVc. 

O C D I N I’!. I ( M .irk .\ m lionv' , a iMonch 
inedate^r .4 li.viiiis. It) 13. llu quilied his 
proii'SiOi^iiii) t)( It i III g.i to Pa* IS. I'he ordci 
wnicii he inn (ioeiiHii the king's collection 
ob>ai/ied a pc from the king, and a scat 
in ilie aeadi in^ of IkHis lcttre^. lie died at 
Pari-, 17 1 y. He .vrote three dissertations, of 
gr<dl II! ^ni, no medals. 

a kind ot domc'-tic furnace, used for 
baking bread, iiu-s, larts, See. 0\ciis arc genc- 
rallv cofi^irui i-d of brick- work in an oval form 
with a \er\ Ic.w root, ilie botioin being laid 
wit.i bricks or Hai sioiies. In the fiuiit is a 
■small aperture anti door, b) tlie sluiliing of 
which the luai is conrimd while the bread is 
baking. Such ovens aie usually luaicM by 
nie.ins of tlry ♦aggoi'i, looil, ike. As these 
ovens, htjwever, are not c deulaied for small 
fandl’.e'j, on aeomnt of the great space they 
require, and the ({uantity ol fuel i hey consume, 
Olliers have Ixtii contrivcrl on a more diininu- 
tiie scale: ibc'e arc u.^nally foiincd of castor 
hum mend iron, and may be heated hy the 
same fire which '•erves for the cooking of other 
provision V 

Amoi g ihe otens of thii. cousttnetion, that 
of All. Pouci's, who obtaiiifd for it a patent 
in i8tM, deseivcs to be noticed. It is formed 
of iron, so .i.s to he portable, and may be con- 
veniently rim\c\ed to any distance, at the 
Option of Its pnssessor; but, as the reader can- 
not foiiu .i cliiiinct ide.* of tliis contrivance, 
without the aid of an engraving, we refer him 
to the 14th vol. of the Kepertory of Arts, See, 
where the patent is described, and illustrated 
v/ith a plate. 

In the year 180l), tiic S»)ciciy for the Kn- 
enuragement ot A-t.s, &c. conferred a bounty 
of I') guineas on Mr. S. liolmt-s, for his inven- 
tion of an oven, which is heated without Hues. 
The whole consi-is of a cast-iron oven, from 
the side of whicli a solid piece of that metal 
projects into the fire, where it constantly re- 
mains; and, on becoming red hot, roirniiiini- 
cates to the whole oven a degwe of heat suffi- 
cient for baking bread, while it at the same 
time assists the fire in rciasting meat. 

In the common iron ovens, the Ijcat is com- 
municated by means of fines, whicli waste a 
fonsiderable pan of the fire in its passage, and 
likewise require much labour to keep them of 
:in uiitform heat. The contrivance lajt alluded 
to is\inlen(led to sii])ply this and other incon- 
vonieiiccs: and Mr. * Holmes stales, that his 
oven unitVrnily remains at a baking heat, 
without any additional expence, or trouble. 
Wc understand, however, that such improve- 


ment is by no means new ; and that a si m Hat 
method of saving fuel has for several year* 
been practised in the West of England 

O'VJLlR lias a double i<igniiicaiion in the 
names of |daces. if the place be upon or rear 
a river, it couils from the Sa:^on oppe, a brink 
or b.uik : but if tlieie is in the ueighbonriiood 
another of the same name, dUiinguishcd hy 
the addi'jon of nether, then of;rr is Iroin the 
Cmtliic /{/isc, above {Gibsons Cmndm), 

CVvKi*.. pri’p. Gothic; oppe. Sax.) 

1. Above, with l■^*‘Jj^ect to exeellcnee or dig- 
nity iSwijf), *2. Above, with reg.inl to rule 
or authority. 3. Above in place (Shakspmri*)^ 
4. Across; from side to side {Dn/dni). h. 
Through; difiiisivtly {llunniionii). f). Upon 
{Bacon). J. Before; as, over wig/// {Spens )„ 

O'vRK. fid. I, Above the top (Lake). ?. 
More than a rpiautity assigiied: ^fice Jeet and 
an tuck tivcr {llai/ward^. 3. From side to 
side; the river was a mile over {Grew). 4. 
From one to another {Bacon), h. From a 
country beyond the sea : the Lin^ went over to 
Franx e. (i.Dii the surface, the^rmund is all over 
green {Genesis). 7. Past : when his lagf teas 
ovcft he repented {Knolles). 8. Throughout; 
completely : / have thonghl the design over 
{South), v). With repetition ; another time : 
o\«r aoajfi; over and over {Dri/dv/i). 10. 
l^xlraordinnry ; in a gival degree : he not over- 
hasly in judf^ing {Bnlier,). II, OvKR and 
alovf, llesiilc; beyond what was first siip- 
poi^ed, or imtnedintely intended. V2, Over 
against. Opposite; regarding in front {Bao), 
13. To give over. Toced*,c from {Pope). J4* 
In composition it has a gieat variety of signifi- 
cations; it is urhitraril) prefixed to nouns, ad- 
jeciive.s, or other paits of speech, in a sense 
equivalent to more than enough. 

To O'VICUABOUND. e. n. (o/er and 
abound.) I'o abound more than enough 
{Philips). 

To (FVFllA(’T. V. a. {over and act,) To 
act more than enough {SlUHngJivet), 

OVFHALL(John),an English urebte, horn 
I.3o(). He was of St. Jolin’s college, Cam- 
bridge, and rrmoYcd to 'Frinlly, In !()<)(> he 
was made rcgiiis |>rofessor of divinity, D.D. 
and master of (btluiriue hail, .niid in lO'Ot be- 
came dean of St Paid. Ill I (i 1 4 be was made 
bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, aiiil in if) 1 8 
translated to Norw'icli, where he died lUlQ. 
He was a learned divine, and wrote a convo- 
cation hook, and other works. 

To OV'KKA'UCll. V. a, (over and arch,) 'lo 
cover as with an arch (Pope). 

To OVEBA'WE. v. a. (over and m/ic.) 
To keep in awe by snperinur influence {Spen,). 

To OVERBA'LANCK. r. «. To weigh 
down ; to prcponilerate {Rogers). 

Overba'lan'CF.. s. {over and balance.) 
Something more than equivalent (Locke). 

OVEUBA^rn*E. a. Too fruitful; exube- 
rant {Hooker). 

To OVKRBK'AB. ». a. To repress; to 
subdue; towhelin; to bear down 

7oOVERBFI). II. fl, (ot’rr and hid.) To 
cfl'er mere than equivalent (Dryden), 
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To OVKRRFXyW, ?». n. and (doto.) 
To lit' past ita xiolcnce {Drydai). 

To OvKRBLo'w. V, a. ‘To drive away as 
clouds licfore. the wind {Waller), 

O'VKllBOAKU. ad, {over and board. See 
Board.) Off the ^hipJ out of the ship 
{Drudeti), 

*Lu OVKRBU'LK. v. a. (over and hulk.) 
To oppress hy hulk (Shakspcarc). 

To OVKUBU'Rl)li)N. r, a, (over and hur^ 
den.) 'ro load with too weigiht (Sidnet/). 

OVKllBURY -^CSir Thomas), an luighsli 
writer, horn in loHI, at Ca)nipton-Scorfcn, 
Warwick-ihirt*. Ho was of y noon’s col lej^f, 
Oxford, and cnicrod at the Middle ‘I'cinplc ; 
but rchnrpiishcd the I.ivv for liicraiuro, ami for 
the court. He hecanio the fiiend of Car, earl 
of Somerset, hnt he stained his character in 
promoting the amours of that proflig.ilc noble- 
man with the licentious countess of Kasex; and 
as if adiamcd of his roinluot, he boldly at- 
leinpird to liissuade him fiom marrying so 
v.-orihless a woman. C-ar revealed the friendly 
advice, and the roinUess medifated rcxeiigc.. 
By the means of C’ar, Overbury was appointeif 
ambit'-sudor to Russia, and then insidiously cn* 
courii-ved to refu'ic the ofiice, in consequence of 
which the kinc; sent him lothc'rower as a dis- 
loyal man. In tliis place poJsou was adtninis- 
tered to him, and he lell a sa'o ilice to the dia- 
bolical intrigues of his perfidious friend and his 
guilty inihiress, Kil.'J, 'riie murder was hushed 
by the power of the offender; hut two years 
after it wa? fully disclosed : the undci-agents 
were tried, cotulonmed, and ex»*cated ; but the 
oar! and the countess, after being found gnilty, 
were pardoned by the king. Sir Thomas, who 
has been coiiiiiared in liis learning and his iiie- 
i.iiicholy fate to Gerninnicu,') (V'^ar, w.as the 
author of some works in prose and \er>c, of 
considoiable niorit. 

To OV4lRWJ'Y. V. a. (over aiul lou.) To 
buy too clear (Druthn), 

'To OVKRCW'liRY. v. a. (over hwd carr^.) 
To Inirry too far; to be urged to any thing vio- 
lent or dangerous (liitifward). 

To OVMRlW ST. ti. < 1 . (flccr and cast.) I. 
'Jo clund ; to darken ; to cover with gloom 
(Spenspr). 2. To cover (Uookcr). 3. 'i’o rale 
too high in cuinoiitatiou (Uacon). 

To ()Vb;R(-ilAU(;H. U. rt. (over and 
c/iut'frc.) I . To opjifos ; to cloy; to sureharge 
(Uafeif^h). ‘J. To l{*a(l ; to crowd mo much 
(Tope), 3. 'W* Uiudi-'ii (Shaksprare), 4. To 
rate too high {Sha^ipenre). /». 'lo (ill too full 
(sVhlUou). b*. 'I’u load with too great a charge 
(Shak'ipeare). 

^ To ()VKH(M.OTU'l. 0 . a. (over and cloud.) 
To cover with clouds {^Tickcl). 

To OVKRCO'MK. v. a. pret. 1 overcame; 
pari, pj’.ss. ootreome ; anciently ovcrcomcnf as 
m Spenser, (oecrroirtcw, Ouicli.) l.'IVisub- 
chie; to conquer; to vamniish 2. 

To fiurmmun { l.uiv). 3. 'i o on ei iIonv ; to .sur- 
charge (Pkiiips). 4. Tti come over or upon ; 
to invade suddenlv : not in use (Shakspcarc). 

To Overco'me. r. 7t. I'o gain the supe- 
riority {Ronia7is). 
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O VKUCOMKR. s. (from the verb,} He 
who overcomes. 

To 0^TiR(^0'UNT. v. a, (operand couni,) 
'Fo rale above the true value (Shukspeate). 

'To OVKBDO', V. a. (over and do.) To do 
more than enough (Grew). 

To OV'J-lRDUK'SS. a, {o7:er and dress.) 
To adorn lavishly (Pope). 

To ()VKRI.)Ul'VK. /». a. (over and drive.) 
To drive too hard, or beyond strength (Geneds). 

To OVKRKV'IC. V, a. (over and eae.) 1. 
To superintend. 2 . To obseivc ; to uniark 
(Shtikspcarc). 

To OVKRF/MP'rY. v. a. (oce? i\i\d e)itp:ij.) 
'Fo make loo empty (Ctircn'). 

(YVKllFAl-*. (over and Jail.) Cataract 
(Ralehh). 

OyRRFI.ACKBK.an inland of tlie VnI.ed 
Provinces, in Holland, liciweeii the nifmilis (ff 
the Macse. Meli^aiifi n the principal town. 

To //. (iti:(r e.iui Jlixi/.) 

Toswiin; to lloil (Dn/tlnf). 

To OV klvFl-t)'\V. If. ft. (over ,\nd Jlxte.) 1. 
To he fuller ihan ihe brim can hold ( Dijain). 
2. 'fii c xuberate ; to abound (iPffer.'t). 

To OvKKFLu'w. ?». a. I. 'Fo fill beyond the 
brim (Tuiflor). 2. To deluge ; to drown ; to 
overrun [^Drpden). 

O'vEftPi.ow. .V. (operand Jhnr.) Imiiula- 
lion ; more than fulne.ss ; such a (piaiility us 
runs over ; exuberance (drbhlfmoi). 

O'VKUFLOW^I NG. j. (bom oveijlow.) 
Exuberance; copiousness (Itoqers). 

OVI£IU'’1.0 VV1N(;!A'. nJ. Exubcramly; 
in great abnnilancc (Hoyle), 

TvOVKKEEY'. v. a. (over uu] ^ fly.) To 
cross by flight ( Dn/den). 

OViaiFO'RV^XRDNESS. .t. (oivr aiul 
foTivurdne.s.s.) Too great quickness ; too great 
readiness ( Hale). 

To OYKUKRi'I'IGllT. r. it. (over and 
freight.) To lo.’\d loo heavily j to fill with too 
great quantity (Curew). 

To OVh'.RGJi' r. i'. a. (over and get.) To 
reach ; to come up with (Sidney). 

To OVbnKJLA'NCi^. c. a, (over and 
glance.) 'Fo look hastily over (Shakspearc), 

To OVERGO', y. a, [over and go.) To sur- 
pass; to excel (Sidneif). 

To OVERGOdtGJC. V. a, (operand gorge.) 
To gorge too nmeh (Shakspeare). 

TopVl^llGKO'W. c. a. (oupr and grow;.) 
I. To cover with growth [Spenser). 2. To 
rise aliove [Mortimer). 

To OvER«Ro'w. V. 11 . To grow beyond the 
fit or natural size (/O/o/Zm)* 

O'VERGROWTil. s. (over and grovdh.) 
Exuberant growth (Hacon). 

To OVERIIA'JiE. 0. a. (ower and kale.) l. 
To spread over (Spenser). 2. To examine 
over again. 

To OVJ^RHA'NG. v. a. (over and hang.) 
To jut over ; to impend over [Shakspearc). 

To OVERHA'ROEN. V. a. (over and /<ar- 
den.) Tf» make too hard (Bot/le). 

OVERHAULING, the act of opening and 
exienrhng the several parts of a tackle, or other 
asieinbl.igc of ropes, coiDiuunicaiing with. 
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>ilocks or (lead eyes. It is used lo remove 
lilocUs to a siiilicicni distance from each other, 
that t)>cy may he ap:aiu placed in a state ot‘ 
action, so as to produce tlie ctl'ect rccjiiircd. 

Overhauling is also v ulgarly expressive 
of an examuiatioii or inspection into the condi- 
tion of a person or thing. 

O'VEIillF.AD. ad. (orer-and M.) Aloft; 
in the zenith ; abtivc i^Milton). 

Tn OVEUHK'All. y. «. (oe<r and htur,) 
To hear those who do not mean to he heard 

OVKllHE'ND. a. {over and h^nd.) 
To overtake; to reach {Spender), 

To OVERJO'V. V. a. {over and To 

transport ; to ravish (^Taylor). 

Overjq'y. s, 'rransport; ecstacy {^Shahip.^. 

7o (IV EllLA'BOUH. v.m. (M/cr and /<*(*««/.) 
To bestow too much paiiison aii) thing ; to ha- 
rass with toil {Dry den). 

To OVKlll-.A'l)E. It. a. (oi«n-and lade.) To 
o V t'v h u r< le II ( Su vk ii ng). 

CVv EUl-AH(Jhi.(i. (wit/* and large.) Larger 
than enough {Collier). 

DVICKl.A'SH INGLY. ad. {over and /as//.) 
AVith ( x.T.;gerarniri : olisoletc {lirneirood). 

To OVh.Ul^A'Y. v.a. {over and lay.) 1. 
'Fo oppress by too much w>»'ight or power. 2. 
To sinoihcT vvitli loo nnich or too close cover- 
ing ( .l/i//o^0- smother; to cmd\ ; to 

overwhelm {/Itldison). 4. I'o cloud ; to ovej- 
cast {Spenser), b. To cover snperiicLiliy 
{Klo(ll{^). (i. Tx) join by something laid over 

{MU Ion). 

To OV KllLE'AP, V. rt, {over and leap.) To 
pas -1 by a jump {Drydcn). 

O'V KilLKA'l’IlEK. f. {oner and leather.) 
The piirt of the shoe that covers the foot 
{^Shahpeare). 

To (iVEUIiLVE. V. a, {over and live.) To 
live longer thill another; to survive; to out- 
live {Uatjward). 

To Overlive, v . n. To live too long 
{Mi If on). 

O'VKRLIV^ER. s. (fioin overlive.) Siirvi- 
ver ; that vvbich lives longest {Bacon). 

To OVKRI.O'AO. V. a. {over and had.) 
To burden with too much {Felton). 

O'VHRI.ONG. < 1 . {over and long.) Too 
long {IWwh). 

7«0VKRL0'0K. V. a. (oz;erand look.) I. 
To view Irom a higher pUcc {Drydcn). 3. 
To view fully ; to peruke {Shahpedre). 3. 'Fo 
superintend ; to oversee {Gniunt). 4. To re^ 
view {Roscomtuott). 5. To pass by indulgent- 
ly (Rogers), a. To negleci ; lo slight (////.). 

O'VKHl.OOKER. s. {over and locker.) 
One who looks over hU fellows (Waits). 

O'VERLOOP. s. The same with orlop 
{Raleigh). 

O'VERM ASTED. a. {over and mast.) Hav- 
ing loo much m.'iii {Dry den). 

To OVKRMA'STKR, v. a. (oner and tnas» 
Ur.) To subdue; to govern (AV/flAi/JCcrp). 

no VEUMATCH. u. fl. {over and inutch.) 
To be loo powerful ; to conquer {Drydcn), 

Overma'tcii. s . One of superiour [Mowers ; 
one not to be overcome (^Milton)* 
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OVERMl'/ASl KE. *. (<»?•<•;■ and vteasure.) 
Siiiiu;th!ng 'jivv-n uver iliedue mei-'me. 

To OV EkMi'X, e. a. {over .mu ///;;*.) 'Fo 
mix with loo much {i'leicl,). 

OVj'.U.AUFS’F. a. \,over and iwos/A Iiigh- 
e.st; ('v^-r the rc-t in anihnriiv i ///'.. 

OVEllML-'Gll. 17. (r.-,r aiul 'Foo 
much ; more than tnm^h (Li.iAe;. 

Ov F K Ai u'CH. ad. In mo mw.t .i degree. 

To GV idiN .\'M I*.- 7». a. Cw/;<7- .ir.d ituinc.) 
To name in a sorsv: {Shak^pcart). 

i y V 1' R N I G Vr r, eer a mi n fghi . ) N Ight 

before bedtime </;{ a/ej. 

To O V' F!lvO'Fn(''i*^ V. a. (/>'T)- .is'.d olfice.) 
To ionl by \iiriie ol an olhec {Shokypt ,nt ). 

OVKIiOh'Fl'C'lOl 'S, a. (w"ir and 
violin.) Too hr.sy ; loo impxirtunate {Collie?), 

7 w 0\‘ KRPA'SS. e. rt. (.//'( » and futM.) I. 
crois {Driiden). 2. 'Fo overlook ; to prns 
with disregard {Mitfon). 'Fo omit in a iirk- 
oniiig {Raliigh). 4,'i\} omit; not to receive 
{IJtjoker'), 

7wOVKnPA'Y. 7‘. a, (wi'r'r and pay.) To 
reward heyoiul ihe price (Prior). 

7« OVERlM'VR('IL e. {aver and pereh.) 
To tly ovci {Shafts pi aie). 

To (}\’EUF1'/I'.R. V. a. {over and peer.) 
Tooverlonk ; lo hover above : not ii'.i’d (San.). 

0'\'ERl*LliS. V. (wi’cr and plia.) Surplus; 
vvh.n icmains more than sitllieieni {Iloaker), 

7hO\’ERFLV', V. </, (w/ t/* and /»///.) To 
cnq.loy tx)o laboriously {Milton). 

7o GVEUFO'ISE. v. a, {over and poise.) 
To outweigh {Broivn), 

()vFiu’*/:.SK .■?, (IVoin the verb.) Preponde- 
rant weight {Dry den). 

7V/()V i‘’RP()'WKIi, V. a. {over and poivfv.) 
To he predoininanl over ; to oppress by supe- 
riority ( fPoodirnrd). 

To ( )\^ERPIiE'SS, V, a. {o??tr and press.) 
To bear upon with irrcsiisiihle force; to nver- 
whclm ; to ern.iU [Uoseommnv.) 

To (JV^J^RPRP/I’.. V. a. {uvn and prize.) 
To value at too hi*h price {jralloH). 

OYEK-RAKI^, among seamen ; when a 
ship riding at anchor so overheats hei'^clf into 
an high mm, that she i^ vvadied by the waves 
breaking in upon her, they say the waves over- 
rake her. 

OVI'dUlA'NK, a, {over and ran/,.) Too 
rank {Mortimer). 

To OVF'RRA''rE. V, a. (over and rate.) 
To rate at loo much {Rogeis). 

To OV'EIIRIC' ACII. e. n. {over and reach.) 
1. To rise above 2. To deceive; to 

go lK*yond {Til lot son). 

7V; OvERRh'ACH. w. A Iiorsc Is Said to 
oven each when he brings his hinder kvt loo 
far forvv«jrd, and strike*? his Iocs agiinst ins fore 
shoes {Farrier's Dirt.). 

(yVERREACIIER. s. (from o^jerrearh.) 
A cheat ; a deceit ('r. 

To OVERRE'Al). v. a. {over and read.) 
To peruse (.Shnkfpearr). 

To OViCRRi'PEN. v. a. (ot* tr and ripen.) 
To make ffK» lipe {S^akspeare). 

To OVICRIR )'A>T. v.a. (o^jcrand roast. j 
To roast too much ( Shakspeare) . 
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To OVERRU'LE. t;. a, (over and rulr.} I. 
To influence with precloniiuaiit power ; to he 
superiour in authority (Sidrtey). 2. To govern 
with high authority; to superintend (I/ay~ 
ward), 3. To supersede (Carew). 

To OVERRIJ'N. V, a. (over and n/n.) I. 
To harass by incursions; to ravofte (/Iddison). 
2. To outrun ; to pass behind (Jiacon). 3. To 
overspread ; to cover all over (linrnet), 4. To 
do mischief by great numbers; to pester 
5. To injure by treading down. 

7oOverru'n. V. n. To overflow; to be 
more than full (iSpenser). 

To OVERSE'E. V. a. (over and see.) 1. To 
supcrinlcnd ; to overlook (Spenser). 2. To 
overlook ; to pass by unheeded ; to omit 
(Iludibras). 

OVERSE'KN. part, (from otursee.) Mis- 
taken ; ileceived (Clarendon). 

(TVERSEER. s. (from oversee.) 1. One 
who overlooks ; u superintendant. 2. An offi- 
cer who has the cure of the parochial provision 
for the poor (Graunl). 

OVKRSMEKS OF THE POOR. By 43 
Pllizabcth, c. 2, s. 1, the churchwardens of 
every parish, or two substantial householders, 
lo he nominated yearly in Plaster week, or 
within one month after Easter, under the 
hand and seal of two justices of the peace of 
the county, shall be overseers of the same pa- 
rish. In general all persons arc liable to serve, 
with some exceptions as to peers of the realm, 
clergymen, parliament men, attoniics, prac- 
tising barristers, the president and members of 
the college of physicians, surgeons, and apothe- 
caries free of the hall; dissenting ministers, 
prosecutors of felons, having a Tyburn ticket, 
and soldiers actually serving in the miliiiu. 
Ill extensive parishes a greater number of over- 
seers arc appointed under 13 and 14 Charles II. 
c. 12, s. 21 ; and by 17 (jco, II. c. 38, if an 
overseer dies, removes, or becomes insolvent, 
the justices may appoint another, and their ap- 
pointment is subject lo appeal to the sessions. 
By 43 Elizabeth, e. 2, s. 2, overseers shall, 
within fourteen days after the appointment of 
new ones, deliver tn them an account to be 
allowed by two justices, and pay over balances 
due from them, which, if nut paid, may be le- 
vied by distress, and the party committed to 
prison i)y the justices until the balance is paid, 
and the account delivered in ; and by 17 Geo. 
II. c. 38, the account is to be verified by oath. 
If he removes, the overseer is to account in 
like manner. If he dies, his executors havu 
forty days to account, and must piy the balance 
before any other debts. Their cliity consists in 
raising the poor's<rate, taking care of the poor, 
giving relief to casual iioor, and removing per- 
sons who come to settle in a teneirient under 
lOl. a year, &c. without a certificate. They 
are also tn hind out the children of poor per- 
sons, and in that case the infant parisn appren- 
tice and his master cntiiiot vacate the indentures 
without the overseers. They also are to pro- 
cure orders of maintenance of bastards to be 
made, and bonds to be taken from the reputed 
father to indemnify the parish. It has been 
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usual for overseers in those cases, instead of 
taking a bond ol indemnity, to accept of a sum 
of money and discharge the father. But this 
has been lately held to be illegal, because it 
gives the overseers an interest lo procure the 
death of the child, lu cases of removal aho 
overseers should be careful not to execute the 
order in a harsh or improper manner; for 
if a person die in consccpicnec of a removal at 
a time of sickness, the overseer maybe guilty 
of murder, and liable to an indictiiu ur. Over- 
seers also should not improperly coiispiie to 
force persons who are with child nf ha^tartls to 
marry and relieve the parish, for thfs also is 
indictable. By J7 (Jeorge II. c. 38, if nnv 
person shall be aggrieved by any thing done of 
omitted by tlie churchwardens and oversevrs, 
or by any of his Mi»jestj\ justices of the peace, 
he may, giving reasonable notice to ihe church- 
wardens or overseers, apjieal to the next gene* 
ral tir quarter sessions, where the same shall he 
heard, or finally drternuried ; but if reasonable 
notice be not given, then they shall adjourn 
the appeal to the next quarter sessions ; and 
the court may award rca‘ionablc costs lo either 
party, as they may do by the 8 and ()th Wil- 
liam, in ease of apperds concerning settle- 
ments. (See Poor.) By 43 Elizabeth, c. g, 
s, 2, they forfeit 20s. on neglecting *lo meet in 
the vchtry one Sunday in the inoutli ; an<l hv 
13 and 14 Gharlcs 11. c. 4, forfeit 6/. for re- 
fusing relief to a person duly removed by war- 
rant of two justice?. By f) George 1 1 1. c. 37, s. 
7, they arc to forfeit 10.y. or 20^. for paying the 
poor in bad nioti^. 

To OV^ERSK'^r. V. a. (oner and set.) I '1\. 
turn bottom upward ; to throw off ihc; basis ; 
lo subvert (Addison). 2. To throw out of regu- 
larity (Dry dm). 

To O' ersf/t. V. n. To fall off the basis. 

To OVERSHA'DE. ». «. (over and shade.) 
To cover with darkness (Dry den). 

To OVKRSHA'lXJVV. v. a. (over and sha^ 
dnw.) 1. To throw a shadow over anything 
(Uacon). 2. To shelter; to protect (Milton), 

To OVERSllO'OT. V. n. (operand shoot.) 
To fly beyond the mark (Collier), 

To OvERSHo'OT. V. a, 1. To shoot beyond 
the mark (Tillotson). 2. To pass swiftly over 
(Ilarte), 3. To venture too far; to assert too 
much (Jyhitsij/t), 

OVKRSIIOT WHEEL, in hydraulics, a 
wheel moved by the impulse of water falling 
upon or over it ; an undershot wheel, on the 
contrary, being one in which the motion is 
communicated by the force of water running 
under it. See Waterwheel. 

(^VERSlGirr. s. (over and sight.) 1 . Su- 
perintendance (Kings). 2. Mistake; errour 
(Hooker). 

To OVERSrZE. ti. a, (dticr and size.) 1. 
To surpass in bulk (Sandy t). 2, To plaster 
over (Shakspeare). 

To OVERSKl'P, V. a. (over and skip.) 1. 
To pass by leaping (Hooker). 2. To pass over 
(Donne), 3, To escape (Shakspeare), 

To OVERSLE'Er* v. a, (over and sleep.) 
To sleep too long. •* 
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To OVERSLPP. V. tf. {over and s/ip,) To 
pass undone, unnoticed, or unused \ to neglect 
ifVotton), 

To OVEUSNO'W. t». a. (over and snow,) 
To cover wiih snow (Dryden). 

OVEUSO'LO. pnr/. (ovtr and sdl.) Sold 
at too high <i price {Dryden), 

OVEnSO'ON. ad, (over and soon.) Too 
soon (Sidney), 

OVJiUSPENT. part, (aver and spend,) 
Wearied; harassed (Dry den). 

ToOVEHSPRE'Al). v.a. (oreraiul spread.) 
To cover over; to till; to scatter over (Oen.). 

To OVXillSTA'ND. v. a. (over and stand.) 
To stand too much upon conditions (Drydcn). 

7o OVKHSTA'RE. o. a. (over and stare.) 
To stare wildly (Ascham), 

To OVEUSTCK^K. v. n. (over and stock.) 
To till too I'lill ; to crowd (iSit’^‘0* 

To OVKUS'I'RA'IN. i',«. (over and strain.) 
To make too violent efl'orts (Collier). 

To Overstra'in. i». a. To stretch too far 
(Ayliffe). 

7o OVEUSWA'Y. v.a. (aver sway.) 
To override ; to bear down (Hooker). 

To OVERS WJi'LL. v, a. (over and swell.) 
To rise above (Fairfax). 

O'VER'r. V. (onvert, Fr.) Open; public; 
apparent (/uwg Charles). 

O'VEHTLY. ad. (Irum the adjective.) 
Openly. 

To O VKRTA'KE. v. a. (ovir and take.) 1 . 
To calclrany thing by pursuit ; to come up to 
sonictliing ifoing before (Hookir), *2. To take 
by snrpri^jc (Galalians), 

To OVKRTA'SK. v, (over and task,) 
To burden with loo heavy duties or injunctions 
( Harvey), 

ToOVKRTllRO'W. v.a. (over jxwd throw.) 

1 . To turn upside down (Taylor). 2. To 
throw down (Milton). 3. To ruin; to de- 
inolibh (Dry den). 4. To defeat; to conquer; 
to vanquish (Dryden). b. To destroy; to 
subvert ; to mischief ; to bring to nothing 
(Sydney). 

OvERTHRO'w. s. (from the verb ) 1. The 
state of being turned upside clown. 2. Ruin ; 
destruction (Hooker). 3, Defeat ; discom- 
fiture (Hayward). 4. Degradation (Shaks.). 

OVmrrHRO'WER. 5 . c%m overthrow.) 
He who overthrows. Hp 

OVERTHWA'RT, a. (over and thwart.) 

1 . Op|X)site ; being over against ( Drydcn) . 2. 
Crossing any thing |ierf>eiidiciilarly. 3. Per- 
verse; adverse; contradictious (C7ar.). 

Overthwa'rt. prep. Across: as, he laid 
m plank overthwart the brook, 

OVERTHWA'RTLY. iid. (from otier- 
thwart.) i. Across; transversely (PeacAam). 

2. Pervicaciously ; perversely. 
OVERTHW'A'RTNESS. s. (from oi'er- 

thwari). 1 . Posture across. 2, Pervicacity; 
perverseness. 

To OVERTOP. V, a, (over and top). 1 . To 
raise above; to raise the. head above (Shah- 
sp^are). 2, To (*xcel ; to surpass (Harcey). 

3. To obscure ; to make of less importance by 
Mipcriour excellence (Bacon), 
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To OVERTIU'P. V. a, (over and trip.) To 
trip over; to walk licbllv oicr (Shukspeare). 

(VVERTURE. s. (onverfurc, French.) 1. 
Opening; disclosure; di'^covery (.S7<fl^i/»eare). 
2. Proposal; something offered to considera- 
tion (Jfnywaid), 

Overture, in iniisie, the intnHlnclory 
symphony to an oratorio, opvra, &c. and gene- 
rally consisting of three or four different, iiiove- 
menis. The overture is chiedy disiiiigoished 
from the bonnia, by consisting of less artificial 
melody , bolder masses tif hariiiony, and stronger 
lights and ^h.i<!i.’s 

nOVEKTl' v.a, (over and turn.) 
I. To throw down ; to subvert ; to ruin. 2, 
To overpower ; to ronqiier (Milton), 

OVERl’U'RNER. s. (fromofcr/wrrt.) Siib- 
verier (Swift). 

To OVKIlVA'LUR. v. a. (otvrand value.) 
To rate at too high a price (Hooker.) 

To OVERVE'lL. w. a. (over and veil.) To 
cover (Shakspenre), 

7V>OVKRVVA''rCII. v.n. (orcrand ivatch.) 
To snhdne with long want of rest (Dryden), 
OVMiRWM^A'K. a. (over and leeak.) Too 
weak ; too feehle ( Rnleh/i). 

To OVERVVEA'rilER. r. a. (over and 
weather.) 'lo batter by violence ol weather 
(Shakspeare) . 

To OVEUWbVEN. r. w. (oivr and wfcn.) 
To think too highly ; to think with arrogance 
(Shakspeare). 

OVEllWK'ENlNGl.Y. ad. (front oerr- 
ween.) With loo much arrogance ; with too 
high an oiiiuion. 

To OVERWE'IGU. v. a. (over and rmg/i.) 
To preponderate (Hooker). 

O'VERWKIGHT. (ot-cr and weight.) 
Preponderance (BncoJi). 

7b OV ERW 11 E'LM, v. a. (over and whelm.) 

1. To crush underneath Komethiiig violent and 
weigiity (Rogers). 2. To overlook gloomily 
(Shakspeare). 

OVERVVHE'LMINGLY. ad. (fromover- 
whehning). In such a manner as to Over- 
whelm : not in use (Decay of Piety). 

OVJ^UWI'SE. a. (over and tvise.) Wise 
to affectation (Eccl.), 

OVERVV^O'RN. part, (over and worn.) 1. 
W^orn out; subrlneri by toil (Dryden), V. 
Spoiled by lime (Shakspeare). 

OVERWKO'UGHT. part, (over and 
wrought.) 1. Laboured too much (Dr^^rf?!!). 

2. Worked all over (Pope). 
OVERYEA'REI). a, (ocer and ^c«r.) Too 

old (Fairfa.x). 

OVEKYSCHE, a town of Austrian Rra- 
l>ant, seated on the Yschc, six miles N.E. of 
Brussels, and nine S.W. of Louvain. l./>n. 4. 
30 E. Lat. 50. 53 N. 

OVERYSSF.L, one of the former United 
Provinces, hoiiiuied on the E. by the bishopric of 
Munster, N. bv Friesland and Groningen, on 
the W’. by the Yssel, and on theS. bythecouutjf 
ofZntphenand bishopric of Munster. It is 
divided into three districts, called Dreut, 
Twente, and Sal land. There are many 
morasses in this province, and but few in* 
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m comparison with the rest. Its 
^rcatc^t riches consist in turf, which is duj; up 
here, and sent to the neighbouring provinces, 
particnliirlv llolluiul. 

OVLRZKA'LOUS. a, (etrr and zealous,) 
Too zealous {Lochf). 

OUGHT, tf. (jphi^, Saxon.) Anything; 
not nothing : more properly mifrht {Millou), 

Ought, verb, impnj'nf, (jjrertrii oi‘oi/’e.) 
I, Owed; was bound to pay: have been iii- 
dc\}W(\ (Spelmaji). '2, 'fo lie obliged by duty : 
siilfjecls ought to obey the k'ni^ ( Hacoti), 3. To 
be fit ; to he necessary : the jwsilion ought to 
he proved {Lovke). 

OU(tH rilKii C^Villiain), an eminent Kii- 
gVish mathenuuician and diiine, was horn at 
Klon in HiThingliaiiisbin*, 1573, and educated 
in the school there ; whence h<; was elected to 
King*!!- college in ('ambridge in wheie 

he continued about V2 years, and hccaine a 
fellow ; employing hia tune in close applica- 
tion to iisefnl studies, particularly the inaihe- 
n'.uicai sciences, which he cuntrihuted 'neatly, 
hy his example and exhortation, to l*iing into 
vogne among his awpiai nlaiic.es there. 

Alxiut l()03, lie quitted the university, and 
was prc'sentcd to the roeUiry of Aldhurv, near 
Gnildthrd in Surry, where he lived a iong re- 
tired and studious life, seldom travelling .,o far 
as l.ondon once a year; his recrealio.i being 
a diiersity of ‘.i tidies: ** as often, '* says lie, “ as 
I was tired vNi*h the labours of my own pro- 
fession, I h.ivo aliased that techouoness h^; 
walking in the pleasant, and move than Kiy- 
sian Fields of the diver t' and variou.^ |uv^.^ of 
bmnan learning, aiul imt of the mat hematics 
oniv.” Ahuul the jear lh‘C?8 he was apptMiiial 
hv the carl of Arundel tutor (o his sou lord 
William Hovvard,in the niathemr.lics, and lu, 
Clavid was diawn up for the use of that young 
nobleman. He always kept up a rv/nispc.niU 
cnee by letters with some of the mo>l einiuenl 
scholars of his time, upon mathematical sub- 
jrcl<i : the originals of which were preserved, 
and eomiimnicated to the Uoyai Society, by 
William Jones, Ks(|. The chief inathemati- 
ciaijs of that age owed much of their skill 
to liiin ; and his house was always full of 
young gentlomen who came from all parts to 
receive his instruction : nor was he without 
invilatioiic to settle in France, Italy, .and Hol- 
land. “ He was as facetious,*’ says Mr. David 
Lloyd, “ inCrreck and Latin, as solid in arith- 
metic, geometry, and the sphere, of all uiea- 
Biirc-*, music, &'c; exact in his stjle as in his 
judgment; handliug his tiihc and other instru- 
ments at PO os steadily as others did at 30; ow- 
ing ihir>, as he said, to temperance and exercise ; 
prineipliug his people with plain and solid 
triith.-!, as he did the world witn great and use- 
ful arts ; a-lviiucing new inventions in all 
things hut religion, which he endeavoured to 
promote in its" primitive purity, inainuining 
that prudence, meekness, and simplicity were 
the great ornamouts of his life,** 

>«otwithftanding Ouahtrcd*s great merit, 
being a strong rovalist, he was in danger, in 
of a sequestration by Uie comiiuttcc for 
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plundering ministers; several actfcles being 
deposed and svvoin against liiin : but upon his 
day of hearing, Willi ini Lilly, the. famous 
astrologer, apjslied to sir BuUirodc Whiilocke 
and nil his old fik-iids; who upj>earcd so mi- 
meron.s in his behalf, that though the cb.air- 
inaii and manv otlier Fre.^byieriaii members 
were active ngain.'it him, )ei he was cleared by 
the majority. 'This is told us by Lilly himself, 
in the History of his own Life, where he. Myles 
Oughired liie most famoii' in (Lltomatician then 
of iunope. — lie died in l(i»>0, at St) year's of 
age, and was buried at Aldhnry. It is" '‘•aid he 
died of a sudden ecst/.sy of joy, alami the be- 
ginning of May, on heating the news of iho 
vote at Wcotiniiihlcr, which pa'ised for the re- 
storatum of Charles the iM. — lie left ot,.* .son, 
whinn he [ml apprciiiicc to u watcliMnaker, 
anti wrote a book of inslrneiioiia in lb, at art 
for Itis iHc. 

lie published several works in hi# life-time ; 
the principal of which are the following : 

1. ArithmeticiC in Nim-fio N: Spr-ciebii? 
Instiiutio, in 8vo. *rhi> treatise he in- 

tended shotdd serve as j general key to liie 
mathematics. It wa-i aftci wards reprinici, 
v.iih considerable alterations and .•.ddiiums, in 
1(43, iiiidor the title of a Key to the Mat he- 
matics. It v'’as also piiblishcd in F'ugh'-h, 
with .ewtal iddilional IracS ; vi^. one on I'* 
IL-.-.diilion o! all soots of Ailacted FfpiatioM', in 
Nuieln;:-:; a -eetind on (km’.j.omul InieroM j 
a thir l on ili.M asy Art of I )eln>eaiiiigMll man- 
ner of Fl.nn Smi-diids; .ilso a iJemoir lr.iiiu:i 
of the Knle of False- IVisiii-'m. A .3d ednio'i 
of the .same work was prieted in I()jIL’, in 
Latin, with the ‘same a.ldilional Itace;, in- 
^e«her v.nh wnne otii.-r*.’, vi/. O'l the I's-.' fd 
i.og'intlifi*s : a l)ccL.ra‘ion of the lOih Im.* ':; 
of Knelid’s Klemenl^; a Treatise oi Ib'iiul.n' 
S.*iius; and the Tlif.orems contaiiit.l in lint 
Lhioks of Archimedes. 

i.'. The C ircles of Proi»e#rtion, and a Hori- 
zontal Instrument; in 1033, 4to; published 
by his sclmlar Mr. William IVtcr. 

3. Dc ienplion and Use of the Double lIorl- 
zonlalDial; KiaC), 8vo. 

4. Tri.'pnometria : his treatise on Trigono- 
metry, in L.Ttin, in 4ir>. and another 

Ciiilion 111 Liigiisli, togciiicr with Tables of 
Sines, Tangi'nfljfand Secants. 

He left behind liiiu a great number of ])a- 
pera ii])oii mathematical subjects; and in most 
of his (xrcck and l.«atin mathematical books 
there vve-rc found notes in his own hand writ- 
ing, with an abridgment of alrnOiiL every pro- 
position and dcmonblration in the margin, 
which came into the museum of the late Wil- 
liam Jones, Lsq. F. 11. S. These books au<l 
inaiiuscripLs then passed into the hands of his 
friend sirf-harlcs Scarboioiigb the physician ; 
the latter of which were carefully looked over, 
and all ih il were founil tii for the press printed 
at Oxford i;i 10*7(). in 8vo. under the title of 

5. Opusciila Mathcmaticd hacienus inediu. 
This colk'Clion contain.s the following pieces : 
(I), liistitutiones Meebanicoj : (2), De Variis 
Corporum Generibus Gravitate & Magiiiludinc 
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•'ompsratls: f3), Antoinata : (4), Qua^^tiones 
.}iophanti Alexaiidrini, libri tres ; (a), De 
Triaa^nlis Planih Reoungnlis : ((>), I>e 
sioiif Siij>erncieriiiii : (7), KU'p.K'p.ta : 

(8), De Prnpti^ii.iCuloiuiu Muiuiiouibu* : (y)> 
Secliones Angul.ires. 

0. lu lb()0, sir JoiKij IVfoorc aniie\e(] to his 
Aritlijioiic a treatife omiileil, (.'onuMi Sec- 
tions; or, llii-sevtrnl Scciioos ol’.i (’one ; he- 
hm an Analysis or Mc!'ni>.li^\il Coiiir.iciiu.i ol* 
tlu* l\V4) tirsl book-D of Mjtlorpie', tuui nbciC*- 
by the nature of the Parabola, Ilspcrbola, and 
J'JIipsis, is very clearly laid down. Tniislaterl 
troiii the papcis of the learned William 
il, 

Ou^Iiired, thoiiiih undoubtedly a very great 
iTiatluMnaiieiau, was yet far from having the 
happiest iu£:rliod of treatlna; the subjects he 
Wi-ote iij>on. 11 is btyle j:u 1 lu.mncr were very 
cciu ise, ohdcun', atnl ili\ ; and his rules and 
pretivpi'> so iiivo!\ed in symbols and abbrevia- 
iion-s, as rcnilcied bia luailiematiesd writings 
veiv lroubk•^lOlnc to iv.ici, and ditricult to be 
under^ioofl. Ik-side tlu- cliaraeiers and iibbrc- 
viaiions Ijefoic made u-c of in Algebra, he iu- 
i.rndnr-d .ever d (rihera : a? 

X to civUMte m’dti|jliealion ; 

: : for pro|HirUon or siniiiliud' of ratios; 
for cbiitiuiicd proporJum ; 

^ I for greater and le;s; tVc. 

,HaftniCs Malli* 

OV I DU JS Naso (P.)> a celebrated Ro- 
man pt'Ct; born at Sulmo. As he was in- 
tended for the bar, his fadicr t.ent him r'arly 
to Home, and removed 1dm to Adieus in 
the sixicenlli year of bis age. But aj he was 
born a poet, nothing could deier him from 
pursuing his natur.il inclincUimi. I'hery thing 
he vvro'e was exprcised in poetical numbers. 
A hvely genins and a fertile imagination soon 
gained Inm admirers ; the learned became his 
l-iend'.; Virgil, Propenins, Tibullu?, and 
Horace honnund him with their correspond- 
erce, and Auniistus jKit ionized him with the 
;no!.t unbounded liberality. These favours, 
however, were but momentary, as the poit 
vvas soon after banished to 'romos on the Bux- 
ine sea, by the emperor. The true cause of 
ihis sudden exile is unknown. **In his banish- 
ment. Ovid betrayed great pusillaniinity, and 
prostituted his pen and his time to adulation, 
yet the emperor proved deaf to all entreaties. 
Tiberius proved as regardless as his predecessor 
to the entreaties wdiich were made for Ovid, 
and the poet died in the 7th or 8th year of his 
banishment, 5n the SQth year of his age, A.D. 
17. and was buried at Tomos. 

' The greatest part of Ovid*s prjeras are remain- 
ing. His Metamorphoses, in 15 books, are ex- 
tremely curious, on account of the great variety 
of mythological facts and traditions which tiicy 
relate, but they can have no claim to epic ho- 
nours. In composing this the poet was more 
indebted to the then existing in !i lions, and fo 
the theogony of the ancients, than l!ie povs-ers 
ofthisown imagination. His Fasti were divided 
VOL. Vlll. 
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into twelve books, like the cniisiclhiions in the 
zodiac, but of t)ie!>o six ate .nuj tlic 

learned world ba\e rc..soM to lament the io'^s of 
a poi in winch murtl ha\e ilnow n so much hgbt 
upon the rcli.n!i>us nlcrt .md cLpMjiom. s, ft ilivals 
and s-icrificrs, of the miciei.i Kom.uis, as we 
may judge lVo:n the art iliat h.ive the. 

rmages o( time and b.nl’ruiiy. I'.t, Tiis.ii, 
wiiich aie di*u!ed intu h-.e " •, coinmn 
iiiiK'h elcj^.nu’tJ aiui si'tfiU'ss ol espsv a'lU; as 
also his Kligi\'s on thller* nt y-n-; . Tl’t' 
JHcroUlfsare neivons, spirited, .md ; ihc 

poetry ’y< exi:t!ienl, ihe l;mi];n.iL,e uriel, hni 
the expressions .no < lieu too \t..!U:>i) ami in- 
delicate, a fiiult wbicii is vciy comti'ou o iih 
him. His three Imoks Amorum, .nul lis* miim* 
number dc Arte Ainaudi, with ihe oilu r d.* 
Rcinedio Amoris, are ivrillcn wiiii puidiar 
elegance, and contain many Hovvviy de-ciip- 
tions; but the iloclniie winch they bold torlli it 
dangerous, and they are to be rcadWitli c;m.!Iois, 
as they seem to be calculated li) ccMiupt the 
heart, and to sap the very foundaliDns of vir- 
tue and morality. His lim, which i> writn n in 
imitation of a poem of C\dlim.i<'luis of the same 
name, is u satyrical peiformaiice Besides 
thc-ic, there are extant some lV.ip;mcutsor<-!hei 
poems, and among these nan of a tragedy l allcd 
Medea. The talents of 0\ul as a diamaiic 
writer h.tve been disputed, and .•'Ome lia\e re- 
marked that he who is so often void ofscninnenl 
was not born to shi-.u* as a tragedian. He has 
.attempted, perhaps, too many sorts of p'xnry 
at once. On whatever be has vvriiien, he has 
totally exhausted the subject. He exeiy when; 
paittls nature with a masterly band, and adds 
strength even to vulgar expressions, it has 
been judiciously obt>trved, that his [loelry after 
his banishment from Rome was desliiute of 
that spirit and vivacity which we admire in 
those which were written before. Ilis Fasti 
are perhaps the best written of all his poenib; 
and after them wc may fairly rank ii's love 
verses, his Heroides, and after all his Meta- 
morphoses, which were not totally hriished 
when Augustus banished him. His Fpisiles 
from Ponius arc the language of a weak an<l 
sordid flalierer. However critics and moralists 
may have cause to censure the indelicacy and 
inaccuracies of Ovid, it is to be acknowledged 
that hi.s ppetry contains great sweetness and 
elegance. How painful the reHection that 
sweetness and elegance of style should ever be 
employed, to take oil' the dlssifSt that would 
narurally attend obscenity, and render poison 
palatable ! 

The F^ditio Pririceps of Ovid is remark.ible 
for being likewise the first production of the 
Hulogua press, and a fine specimen of the typ<;- 
^raphical talents of Balthasar Azzoquidc. It 
IS in 2 vols. folio, date 1471- Other valuable 
editions are, Jac. Rubens, Vend. fol. 1474. 
Lichtenstein. Vincent, fob 14H0. Aldus. Venet. 
150-'. 3 vols, Weeheb Fiancof, fol. I(i0l, 
P. Rurmanni Amst. 4to. 17S7.4vols. The 
latter, in the npinion of Harwood, is the 
chefd'ouvrc of Barman, and one of the noblest 
and corroctest of the Dutch clasf^irs.” 

Y Y 
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OVIOUl^T. {nvidjictuHf from otmm. an 
and diictns, a canal.) Tilt Fallnpian inl.e, 
or canal, which rmis from ihe ovary to the hol- 
lo!n of tho woinh. 

OVIKOA. In iMitnny, a p;enus of tlie class 
t'.itlynainia, order ang;ios|)crmm, (’ulyx five* 
c'.cit; enrol snpeiior, very Ion", cylindrical, 
with tile borilor tlirve-lohcd ; berrv tslohnlar, 
onc-eclled, four-seeded. Two sjiecies 5 natives 
<if Hi'>{Mnl(da and Java. 

OVlEliO, 11 town of Sjuin, capiul of 
Asluria d’Oviedo, with :i hiNliop’-> see, and a 
univertiiiy. It is seated at the connuciice of 
the 0\c and Deva, wliich form the Asta, 50 
miles N.W. of Leon. l-on. 5. 44 W. Lat. 
4:j. 25 N. 

OVIl'O'RM. a. (ovutn i\m\ Xormu, Lat.) 

llavin" the '.Inpc of an cjig {liimirf). 

OV’^PPAROI^S. a. (omm and pario, Lat.) 
Brill"! ntf forth ; not viviparous UViif)- 

OVIS. Sheep. In 70olo"y, .a "onus of the 
c!a‘-‘i fiiamrnali.t, order pecora. T-Torns hollow, 
wrinkled, turned backwards, and out wards into 
a circular or spiral form; fore-teeth, lower 
eight ; in.sk’es’.. These are gentle, harmless, and 
uticfiii, supplying food and raiment $ prc-rcT open 
pl.iiiis ; not very active ; fight by butting each 
other with the head reclined; threaten by btamp- 
iiig the ground with the feet ; drink little ; fe* 
males gravid five months, bring one or two, rare- 
ly three young. Four specie.^ according to Liu- 
xieiis ; three according to Shaw, who makes, O. 
Btrepsiccros, or the Cretan slicep, a mere varilrty 
of O. arics, though a distinct species in the /ormer. 
We shall in this respect follow Dr. Shaw's ar- 
raugenient. 

t 1 . I*), aries. Common sheep. Horns compress- 
ed, lunate. Font teen varieties. 

« Ilondess sheep. Hornless ; tail and scrotum 
hanging as low as the knees. 

€ Black-faced sheep* 1 lorncd ; tail short ; wool 
short, coarse. 

y .^^panisli sheep. Dorns spiral, lengthened 
outwards; wool fine, plentiful. 

0 Many-horiied sheep. Horns more than two. 

f Airiean sheep. Hair instead of wool, short. 

^ (luinoa sheep. Ears pendulous ; dewlaps 
lax, hairy; hind part of the iic.id pro* 
miiiciir. 

'I Broad-tailed sheep. Tail long, very broad. 

0 Fat-ruinped sheep. Ears large, jieiidulous ; 
large, fatty cushions on the hips; tailless. 

t Bufdiarian sheep. Ears large, pendulous; 
cu.shiuns on the hips less, tail long, flat. 

yt Long-tailed sheep. Tail very long, woolly. 

7 , Cape shecj). Ears large, pendulous ; tail 
large, broad. 

fA Hoarded sheep. Beard long, divided, hang- 
ing from the lower parts of the cheeks and 
n pper jaw. 

V Alcrvaiit. Beard long on the fore part of the 
breast ; neck with a short mane. 

f Cretan sheep. Horns erect, carinate, spi- 
rally twisted; wool long, hairy, fn Lm- 
iiciis a distinct genus. 

Inhabits the whole globe ; changes its teeth 
with its age ; feeds on short tender grass, chiefly 
sheep's fescue ; has a peculiar tune which is called 
bleating. The ram is esteemed the best-shaped 
that has a thick head, a broad front, large black 
eyes, a broad nose, a^ lung, high body, a large 
crupper and large reins, massy testicles,' and a 
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long tail. His colour should be white ; his fleece 
full and hesWry. Those ewes are preferred which 
liHve thick necks, large, soft, and silky fleeces, 
large budic.«), and a nimble motion in walking. 
One ram sulficcs for fifty ewes. 

Sheep are nor among the most sagacious of the 
lower animals. They nciiher display the same 
natural dexterity and addres**, nor the .same do- 
cility as the dog, the hnr^c, and some other of the 
tame animals, who-e mental powers are considered 
as the must remarkable. Yet, they are not abso- 
lutely .stupid, as they have •.omerin.c'i been re- 
presenicd. J’hey are .social : llie flock follow a 
ram as their leader ; ihc leader often displays the 
niobt impetuous courage in dc-fcricc of his luf'luw- 
ers. and even men, when attempting to 

niulc^t a flock of sheep, have* often sufFerid front 
the generous valour <d‘ the rams. I'he nuitnal 
afl'ection, at least, between tlic tci ale parent and 
her progeny, is here sulllcicntly tender, and well 
adapted to its purpose-^. The ewe suckles her 
lamb with fondness: and though her timidity, 
weakno.ss, and want of forniidablc in<itrumenis of 
attack and defence, render lier unable to make 
any powerhil opposition to those who seek to de- 
prive her of it ; yet she bleats alter it, and for 
.some lime laments its loas with the lendcr'.st com- 
plaints. A Iamb separated when young from 
other sheep, fed with milk ftom the hand, and 
treated with tcnderncs.s and familiarity, di.splay» 
considerable docility, and often torius a strong 
attachment to its benefactors Admitted to this 
intimat^y with mankind, it is apt to be guilty of 
little, vic:ous trictcs; but its mildness and general 
inoireiisivencss of manners recommend it so 
strongly to human alfection and regard, that it is 
usually a particular favourite ot infancy and 
youth. Tt often eludes the vigilance of the shep- 
herd, when it wishes to steal some delicacy of 
food agreeable to its palate. 

I'he ram becomes able to propagate his kind at 
the age of eighteen months; the ewe is ready to 
receive the male when a year old. The period at 
wdiich the ewes are in season fur the ram is be- 
tween the beginning of September and the end 
of November; but if fed in good pastures, or 
nourished on purpose with .stimulating food, they 
will conceive at any time in the year. It is best 
to permit them to mix with the rams at such a 
time, that they may bring forth when there is the 
greatest abundance of giass for feeding the lambs 
produced. In this country, the first lambs usually 
appear in the beginning of February ; and their 
number continues to increase, at leant till May. 
The rams and the ewes are to be kept separate/ 
when it is wished that they should not copulate. 

The ewe usually produces only one lanib at a 
time. There arc generally, however, a good 
many instancc.H of two in a flock ; and on some 
very singular occasions, one parent will produce 
three lambs at a birth. It is observable of this 
species, that they drink very liitle. The juice of 
the vegetables wliich they cat, and the dew and 
rain with wliich the grass is often moistened, 
supply almost all the moisture that they need. 

Sheep, like other animals, are Ualile to vai idus 
diseases. M^ater often collects in the head, and 
produces a disorder which soon proves fatal : the 
feet of whole flocks are often aflected with a sort 
of mortifleation, which makes them halt when 
they walk, and renders them almost unable to 
run : they arc subject to the scab, and an erup- 
tive disoraer like the small-pox. 

'i'lie dropsy, consumption, jaundice, and worms 
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in i)ie liver, are alto annually destructive to cn£i> 
bidcrable nnntbcr* of sheep. Seyeral sorts of' in- 
sects infVtt thU animal. A panicwlar species of 
a'<»trus or gadfly h ve y troublesome by depostc- 
tiigits Cirgb above the no- e. in the frontal sinuses: 

4 tick and a loitse likewise feed on the sheep ; of 
which it is soc etit'ies relieved by the undis- 
tingiii h'lig appetite of the magpie and the star* 
ling. J he onlinary term of the lileof tllo■^e sheep 
which c caj)e disease aiiu vio'ciicc is twelve or 
thirteen years. 

The bciielits wliicii nnnkind owe Co this animal 
are very numergiix. Its hoi ns, its lUrce, its fledi, 
its tallow, even its bowels, aivaliarticlebOl great 
utility to iiiim.iii life 

The ho m are nia Mifacftired in*a t^poonS) and 
m.any other n^efnl 'irticle^ 

'I'he manufacture of the wool into cloths has 
long formed the rinci il source of the ricliev of 
£:.ngland. We know not iad*'ed whether the 
iimpli' ikilon^ and the ludo.Sas' n- ere acquaint- 
♦-•d with the impoitaut iims v>f w* ol; it is mote 
probable t'lat they were noi. Hut llcn*y the 
«.;coiid paid so much atieiition to tlie manufac- 
ture and iinprovC f-’CMt of tliii co ' modity, a-, to 
iurbid (he u->c of any other tlnn English v/r.oi in 
the making of cloth. Wi, the cscelieiicc of Ku- 
','li>h wool was long known b, fore ihe^Lnglidi 
paid nuicli aucntioii to the art of making wool- 
len clothj or attained any hiipcnur skill in it. 
Wool was tlieu a 'iH.iIe article for exportation; 
fUid the Fleming- were our tnerthants. But in 
ihc reign ol Eh/abcdi, several fa vtiurabie cir- 
cum.stalicei, which liic talents and the patriotic 
sjiirit of that pHnees-s enabled lier to ake ad- 
vantage ''•f, consul red to e-iahl sh the woollen 
uiarufrtciorv in England, and to lay the I'ound- 
atiim for that pcrteciion it has bince attained. 
In Scotiand this m mufacture has never thriven 
greatly. Yet, the bonnets, which, though now 
very much out of use, wee in former times very 
generally used as a covering for the head, and the 
Atockings of such superior hnencss, for which the 
islc') of iShetlaiid and the city ot Aberdeen are still 
ccl-L-brated, are articles which sbexv that the in- 
habitants of Scotland have not been much lest 
capable of ingenuity in thi.s way than their neigh- 
bours of England. The Spanish w'ooi has heea 
much celebrated ; and it is not very long since 
broad cloth bearing the name of Spanish was 
prized above the English. But the wool pro- 
duced in Britain has been, by various arts, so 
much in. proved as to be now not inferior in 
excellence to that of Spain; and no wtKillen 
cloth is at present esteemed superior to that 
of English manufacture. Ihc sheep with the 
finest Heeces in England are fed on the Cotes wold 
Downs, and in Hereforduhirc, Devonshire, Lin- 
colnshire, Suffolk, and Yorkshire. 1 he wool of 
Wales U coarse ; nor is that of Scotland, except 
in .some instances, remarkable for fii;caess. The 
wool of the Mnall sheep in the Highlands and the 
ibles of Scotland is superior to the finest Spauinh 
or English wool. 

The skin of this animal is prepared into leather 
for an inferior sort of shoes, for the coverings of 
books, for gloves, and for parchment. 

I'be eutraiis> by a proper preparation, are made 
ijpto strings for various musical instruments. 

I'he milk of the .sheep h thicker than cow’s 
milk. Its ta-te 19 somewhat disag'ceably strong. 
It ts hence rather made into chce-e than used for 
dnukiiig. I'hc cheese is rich, and of a high fla- 
vour. it would probably be still better, it more 


attention were paid to clcaidine'^s in the prejia- 
r.auin. It were peilup- l>o«t to leave all the luitk 
ot chu ewe m hci Ian b. 

I he flcih ot tin- diee i is one of our int st va- 
luable ai-ticlesoi animal i\>od. It nf*>iliot dis- 
agrtealilv co.irM\ nor vi-t ‘'O leiulor .uul ih'iic.iie as 
not to afford su-n'iigthening nonri'-hir.ciif’. I'he 
flesh of the la:tib is, in tiu* proper '>(.a'»on. one 01 
the nicest delic.'cic- tlvit the c iciirec.iii dr:*ire. 

The bone* .liC usefu! for \a so.-- pitrpo-cs. Of 
these, well as of oiher hone*. oa!(ii,ed,yire made 
the cupel- u^od in the reiining oi meitl:*. 

Mr. Ecniiant r'emioin the .i- .ui evoeMcnt 
mami'C. But it !•» not often tint slKcn are fed 
in such nnmlH'is on arable land.s a- that their 
dung can b.* oo.lcirtcd tor this pin pose. 

The mode- ot iii.ina^iug sh* ep ijiffc'* in difli r- 
eni count! ies. and ci-en «ii the -ame con itry. I'h** 
lambs a*-e .sold. >111 sc-par.tted fn m their niother’; 
till they be-'ome laige and vigoious. A'i o 'c i.u'i 
is able' 10 i i p cp^na e a go d •■•.anv ewes, oidy a 
smai prop 'iii n vit the nirtle lamb, arc n*'"' imd 
to rerain their organ - of generaii'm nnnurd.Hid. 
Wcilders are les-i v cioi:-* iii..n r.'im-» amt 'heir 
fle-h has a betier llavonr and reh.^h fn -inn e*r, 
bef re being shorn, .dicep arc Cum * onl\ w i-!icd, 
to impr ve the wliiteiiess oi he wo« 1 U'litre 
sheep are not shi'rn, they change liieir tlcec s :m- 
titialiy; and the* best tinjc lor shearing is wlie.i 
the decce* is ju^t ready to fall off ot itself The 
lime of the sheep-shea ring u always a period of 
fe%iiv'iy with ihc shepherds. Ir vva.s such in .111- 
cient times amongihe ahepherds of J-id;e.i ‘-i .Sam. 
xiii. 'i3. In Scotland, and in other northern 
conntrjes, sheefi are usually smeared with a ix- 
ture of butter and tar about the eisd of m iimn, 
to fortify and protect them against the severities 
of winter. It seems a neces-i.iry piecaution, 
whc>e the flock.-} cannot he shedt«2rtd in sheds, 
and fed with luy and other suitalde food, during 
the inclemency of the severe sraion But this 
mixture of tar and butter is often .so injudiciously 
laid On, a.« to injure the he.ilih of the sheep and 
even to render it} fleece lcs» warm than it would 
otherwise be. It greatly contaniinaie-i the white- 
ness of the wool ; — but if the butter be indue 
pioportion, is, perhaps, rather favourable 10 it* 
fine-iess. In the sheep countries of Scotland, it 
is often necessary to remove tne flocks in winter 
from the hills on which they usually feed, to low- 
lands, where they may tind some herbage, and 
be protected from the severity of the .sciu»on. 
Could the practice of folding sheep in shed-, .ind 
feeding them with hay, or Iciyc-. of cabbage, 
common green kail, or turnips, during the storms 
of winter, be conveniently adopted through Scot- 
land, it would possildy prove highly advantage- 
ous to their proprietors. Even in the mildest 
winters, cons dc^able numbers peti.-ih under the 
pre'fcnt niode« of management. Crawford miiir, 
in Clydesdale, is one of the chief sheep coiininee 
in Scotland. The management of .sheen is there 
well understood.— The natives of Clydesdtdc have 
of late attempted to teach the inhabitants of the 
Highlands how to manage their sheep better, and 
to derive grraier profits from them. 

E' en in Britain w#* have a good many different 
breeds ot this auimsL iJnnciis distinguitihes the 
breed peculiar to England, as de^ititute vf horns, 
and having its tail and scrotum depending to the 
knees I nis is the fine, large breed tor which 
Warwick^h-re. and particularly Lincobishire, ja 
noted. They liave, in the course of the la-»t 
twenty yean, been introduced ii to Galloway and 
Y Y 2 
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sth«r p»rt*! of Scotland, under the denomination 
of mugg sheep. Their flesh is raihfr corjisc, and 
their wool intermixed with dry hair. It is the 
hornless sheep of Pennant. 

Our other sheep are chiefly ot the common 
horned breed. In Wales, and through most of 
the sheep pastures in ScolUnd, they arc sin.iil and 
hardy. In delicacy of flavour and relish, their 
flesh is much superior to that of the larger breed; 
and even their wool, where ilie nature of tlu-ir 
pasture is not such as to injure ir greatly, is s-^iJ 
u« be of tl'.r best ijnality. 7 he ctimnion colour is 
white; yet wc « "‘metres olj-jcrvc a black, ora 
dark grey llecce, and a miiiUed face : this is called 
tliO common sluep, as heiii^; r.u re coranioii th.iii 
any Ollier variety «it the sj-'cc’cs, throughout all 
Europe. Some auclt'iit writers speak ot a breed 
ot sbeep v.irb gold*'!! teeth, us I'dnngiug to Sci>t- 
larid. 'iliii .tppi ars, at lirst sight, incredildc ; 
bur Mr, IVniiatil has explained rhe wonder, by 
telling 11 *!, that he saw at Athol house, in the year 
’'T7 h the jaws ot an ox, containing teeth thickly 
itir*'Uiied with a gold>colouied pyrites. '1‘hc 
s.i ne tiling n ight happen to /hcep. 

The nortlicni regions of Europe, particul.irly 
I •oihl.Mid and Iceland, aflbrd another variety of 
the sheep, distinguished by having their heads 
tiirni-ohed with three, four, or even five hoi ns, 
the variety i'. Besides this abuiKUncc of horns, 
the slieop of Iceland are remarkable ior straight, 
upiight ears, and very small tails, in stormy 
weather, the sheep of '’Iceland, by a peculiar in- 
stinct, retreat tor shelter to the caves and caverns, 
which are veiy numerous o\’er the face of that 
island ; but when a storm of snow comes on too 
suddenly to aflbrd them time to gain such a re- 
treat, the flock gather into a heap, with their 
he.ids towards the middle, and inclined to the 
ground; a posture in which they will remain 
oev\.ral days, without perishing under the snow. 
Among the herbs on which they feed, the in- 
halntantsof Iceland remark that scurvy-grass con- 
tributes most to fatten them. When the summer 
crop happens to full, the Icelanders are obliged to 
feed their sheep in winter with cliopped fish 
bones. Those sheep appear to afford milk in 
more abundance than ours. Dr. Van Tioil says, 
they give from two to six quarts a-day. Tli-* 
flee<‘e is not shorn from the sheep in that i.^land 
as with us : about the end of May, it loosens of 
itself, and is stripped off at once, like a skin. 

Thc^ Spanish sheep, remarkable for the fineness 
of their wool, and distinguished by spiral horns, 
bending outwards, are of a brcea ociicved by 
some writers to *have been originally introduced 
into that kingdom from England. Mention is 
made, indeed, of two varieties of Sp^ ish sheep ; 
one of which is highly valued for tlir. ‘ness and 
quantity of the wool, while the fleec» * other 
18 of a very inferior quality. The ^ ..art of 
the Hocks ill Spain are of the formci tn'ety ; and 
the care with which they are manui^cd renders 
the business of the shepherd much more complex 
III Spain than in most other countries. ■ num- 
ber of sheep fed i» Spain is above four n.^.lions. 
In summer, the flocks feed on the moniuains in 
the northern parts of the kingdom ; in winter, 
they are conducted into the milder plains of Estre- 
niadiira and Andalusia, and distributed into dis- 
tricts. A flock consists usually of about ten 
thousand sheep, under the management of a head 
snepUerd, with fifty inferior shepherds, and as 
many dogs. In summer, the sJieep arc made to 
eat a great quantity of salt. The rams are, as is 
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usual in other f laces, kept in separate flocks, ex- 
cept dnring ih« rutting time. This begins i|bout 
the end of July *, and they arc then distributed 
about the ewes. The fleece of a ram frequently 
weighs about livc-aLid-twcuty pounds ; that of a 
ewt; scarce ever more than five : hut the wool of 
the ram is not equally Hue with tiiat of the ewe* 
In the middle of September the shepherds mark 
the sheep of tiicir AdcW^ on the loins, with ochre 
diluted in water. 1 hi.'i smeariug witli ochre not 
only distinguishes the sheep of different pro- 
prietors, but is also supposed lo render the wool 
cloxcr and wanner, and to contribute to (he 
pre*.erv;ition of. the sheep’s health. ’The end of 
Sepic-inhcr is the period about which the flocks 
Drc ronducicd tr:.>in the m'mntainous pastures 
where th#.'y have i-pcnt the summer, to milder 
and lower r rgiims. The shcplierds are careful to 
conduct r- 'tch (lock, if posriblc, to the same pas- 
tures where it lias fed in former winters. The 
lambs arc jircdnced e.iriy in the season, in conse- 
quence of the rams having been admitted to the 
ewes about the end ot July. In March, the lambs 
are trimmed of a part of their tails, and the tips 
of their horns; and maiked on the nose with a 
hot iron; and such of tlie malr.i as are not meant 
to he kepi tor rams, castrated or at least incapa- 
citated tor r^encralion, by squeezing of the sern- 
turn, till the spermatic vessels arc twisted like a 
rope. In April, the flocks are led back to their 
summei )>astures. In May, the fleeces are shorn : 
every fleece contains three tiorts of wool; the 
finest on the back and the belly ; a second sort 
on the neck and the *<idcs ; and on the breasts, 
the shoulders, <and the thighs, a' coarser species. 
Considerably more tii m y,7hU,000 lb. weight of 
wool are annually exportwl from Spain during 
peace ; of which, iiutwiihstauding the abundance 
and the superior quality of our Eritiiih w'ool, 
more than one-third lias usually come to Eng- 
land. 

The African and Guinea sheep form remark- 
able varifiics of this species. Guinea and the 
desert of Sahara are the places of which they are 
originally natives , and whence they have been 
introduced into America. 'I heir form is meagie ; 
their legs long ; cars pendent, and coiivcred, not 
with wool, but with hair; the neck i.s shaggy ; 
and the covering of the whole body has so much 
of the dryr.c.vs and hardness of hair, that it cannot 
be with any propriety denominated wool. These 
a* :onjectured to be the aniinaU named by Leo 
Africaiins Adimain, and described by him as be- 
ing o' ' e size of an as!>, and of the shape of a 
ram, wno pendent ears. 

The Cretan sheep mentioned by Buftbn under 
the dciiominatioti of Wallachian, is remarkable 
for I.'irgi* spiral horns. The distance between the 
horns of the ewe enlarges towards their tops ; 
those of the ram are parallel. They are under- 
stood to l)c natives of Candia ; numerous flocks 
of them graze on Mount Ida: they are also spread 
through the other islands of the Archipelago, and 
are frequent iii Austria and Hungary. Ih^ 
butchers in these last mentioned countries prefer 
them to all other sheep. In size, and in the na- 
ture of the fleece, they diiTer not remarkably from 
the common kind. 

Those countries of Asia which abound most in 
sheep aiFord yet another varictv, di^tiugeished 
by the amazing breadth aud bulk ot their tails. 

They do not, as far as we know, difler con- 
siderably froip our common sheep, in any othej* 
respects. They are geaerally wlute j yet some- 
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times vnry in colour. The tail is seldom pointed, 
but commonly either square or round, much like 
a cushion. 'I'he great size of the tail renders it 
often so iiicomiiiodiuus to the sheep, that it is 
found necessary to support it with a small wheeled 
machine. Some of these tails weigh more than 
5Clb. ; the common weight exceeds 3«ilh. 

Assyria, Arabia, Egypt, Ethiopia, Barhary, ^nd 
Tart.iry, all afFoid this variety. 

Of these sheep with large tails, the tails are not 
.ill of the same form : some ase >-liort and rliirk , 
others broad, and of a m oJer,itc length : other-t 
so remarkably long, as to obtain to tJio sheep that 
cany I item the deniMiiination of long- tailed sheep. 
The short, thick-tailed sheep are commuti among 
thc'Partars. I'Jiibet allbrcl') the bn i.ul-i. tiled sJieep; 
which are in that ki tgdom tlKiingniahed lis-.’- 
wise tor the superior fineness ot their wottl. Tliii: 
wool, nor inferior in qtialiiy to that of Caram:..iT.i, 
?s, like it, wrojglit iiiKi .sluiwls for the gieat 
i»mrah^, whiih are sold at a highrr price tiiiMi 
tbosC ot any other mannf.iciure- The long-tailed 
iheep form the flticks of the Diucii colonists .‘tc 
the ("ape of (ioed Hope. Mr. ParitTson, who 
advanced Irom the Cape a i*onsidv.r:iI>Ie way into 
the inland country, rcla'os, lli.ii lie saw among 
the Ilotlcitoit, in t lie country adjacent to Orange 
Rivcr,asort of sheep wiih m.-ch longer taiss ih.iri 
those of the slirep almut the Caoe, and covered, 
not with wool, but with coarse hair, which gave 
them, .it a distance, the appearance ralhcr of 
dogs than ol sheep. 'I’hc ('ape sheep ;ire not le^s 
distingMishcd by their ears, wiiirh arc large and 
pendent, lb in by their tails 'Phe tail, in its na- 
ture bi'twecn fat and m^rivAV, Is a dclic.icy worthy 
of the* nicest epicure, 'riiis v.iru ty ot the sheep was 
not unknown to ih«* aucicnt (Jrcelca ,ind Romans. 
Aristotle mentinus tlieiii as iuhabiiaips of byiia; 
and Pliny, p»-o!'.ably on Aristotle’s authority, re- 
peals the .s.ime fact. 

Anoilift' variety of this species is the fat rumped 
sheep, which ii not provided with a tail. Its 
biittoclcs swell out like two globes, are perfectly 
smooth, and scarce leave iht* us coccygi'* dis- 
cernible. Its nose is arched j its ears pendulous; 
icg-» ‘■•lende*- ; head lilack ; fleece commonly white, 
but at li'.nes black, reddidi, or spotted. The 
globul ii* buttock'* ar4 composed solely of suet, 
and .are s^meiimev «o large as to weigh forty 
pou ids. The whole body of the sheep froquenlly 
weig.is two hu.idie(.l );ounds. 'I’he voice of this 
aniuiul rc;t;'..blc3 rather the lowing of a ca'.f 
than the bleating of a sheep. 

Sheep of this character abound through the 
dssert.s of Tartary, fro u the Volga to th^ Irtish 
and the iXltaic chain. They are rpin.trlcably pio- 
lific; producingusually two,and not unfrequciitly 
three l.imlis at a hirth. 

The sheep of Hucharia are descried by r.itiiiuus 
and P.!'l:«s a.s a p.irticalar vMiicty ; di.stnigiu-liid 
by large pendent earn, and :* large tail, formed 
like 1 eu'>hiiin. These a;e repicsciited as a hybrid 
bre^d, pri>d:icecl by the copulation of individuab 
of the loug-tailcd variety with others, either with 
broad t.iils, or of the Variety diaiinguislicd by the 
want of a rail. Lambs s'aiiis, possibly of this 
variety, are brought from Buch.iria, Cniva, an.I 
the adjacent countries, to Astracan, and (here 
fold at a very high price, on .account of their 
glo»sy appearance and furry texture. The woo! 
of some of them is curled, that of olhcis waved. 
They are used in Persia, Russia, and other parrs, 
for the liiuiig of coatn, and the liiniing up of 
I cap». These are chiefly the skim of Jambs taken 


out of the bcliic^ of ewes killed during the perio*^. 
of gcxtati.in. The iiu'aut tjie lamb is taken out 
of its mother's belly, it is killed and flayed. 
Lambs are also killed for their skins, iu the .same 
manner, iinniedi.iieiy after being biuught forth 
in the natural "it ay; ami tlieic .uv .secret inferior 
to the others Out ol then* 'k.m \iill .sell ;ir 
A.str.ican for live cr six .shillingi ster'r g. Tlioy 
arc it!>iMliy grey or black, t'ov ibf lesf, \lc Hu.s- 
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‘d. O. ammou. Argab or Slb.M'.n s'lecp. 
Horns arched, H’vuicircu'.i! . .'I'uve wriukl.-d, 
flatcish bciKv.ih , diA-l.ips If. i.iiy, i*t'>mir in 
sumnici br ni.h-. "*!) h'- y ; I .uh 

wlijJi^li-giey : ' 'd <hiiri, wiii'.*, l»..v/ui-h ji th-*' 
tip; h-ii hnig :> v/'iiKr, slusi in prii.^ ; c.ii* 
erect, .-icutf; li.'.d i ‘ft 1 .ugcr tl’.iii il.e lo'-r. 

Anuthei v. triers liedy br-iwu wi b 

tawny: .i wliitc >. rk on e.'cli side imi.unig lu 
the pcily. 'I'lie •(•in'e^ .n.‘ sir..*!!, r ili ni tin* 
iinile^. Tlii^#'. as well .ss onr couunou ep, 
‘onu tunes w liurns. 

.’'•brii.a, K iiutsj'li.'itka, 'un! theKunii idiMsd.s. 
a/e t!i ' f.ivemiiMe^/io.is ol the wi'si Ti.ev 

are ‘tvirl .iiu! ler<l ii'gejJieriti s.n.dl f-eel. 

They .vre thi- n.f.: ns'hil animals ih -i the K.irnt- 
sehad.ilei.pos5'-.*-. ‘Ihi'i.* rude piople iii\eut>t 
jiule<d .ntciupud t'* cb-mr-fc.iie ihe aj-;* I'l ; but 
ihey ^pciid tin. fu'uis;. - lu li iciiiig them on tin 
wild and pro 'ipilou'i nvu..;i..iio mi vidii - li thev 
iceii hometimes :Jiev t i ei't cro'.ji.hows in the 
paths throu’.>li vv'.e.'h lutv opect the ari»ali ti- 
pass, in such a pnsiDon, lli.n wben ti:c jinimal 
treads on u eeri.iin siring belong’ j-g lo the hovv'., 
the iFiOw Is discl»:\rged,.md loih>cd in ith bowels* 
Sometimes they empiov tlo^s in the chacc- Th;i 
dog never ovrrl.ikea the wild 'heep; but while 
tke ^beep^ .utenrion iv engaged by the dug, the 
hunter, without being observed, approaches near 
enough to vhool him with a ball or an arrow. 
The Kamt;»chad.des clothe themselves with the 
skills of tlicsc animal**, and eat their flcdi, esit'em* 
ing it a delicacy fit for the banquets of the god-*. 

The Mongols and I'ongooses are likewise ac- 
qiMiuted with the argali, and not less ;ond ct 
hunting them than the Kau'tschadales. They, 
however, att.iek them in a diiTcfenr manner. 
They take out against them :t gre.it multitude of 
dugs ami horsesi, and strive to -uiriouiid ilu; flocks 
before they arc aware : but this is not easy ; for 
the .u-g.ili is so swift aiul so eumiiiig, that when 
It di»ijnguiMiC!>, cither by »ight or smell, the ap- 
proach of an eaeiiiy, it infallibly makes i» 
cbcape. 

Father Rubrriqnis, who vi^ifed the n.ntions of 
Tarlary as ainbc'c^sador from St. Lruils, in the re- 
lation of Ills travels luentiun* this .tiiinuil under 
the mine of arinck, and tc-Il.s ir. tliat I e cou’d 
scaredy lilt a pair of its hums v/ith one hand. 

’this animal ia .escribed by the ancients to 
Sprfiii. .Sardiuid, and C'ur-''ca ; ;iiul still exists in 
S.o'<lini.i and Cor.dc.i. .Several pairs li^ve been 
imourted from thc*c islands into Britain. 

iJeneral P.noli, wlio, after m.iking a brave but 
ineft'octual effort to vindicate and establish the 
liberr'ci ot lii.-. country, found an honourable as- 
sy * in Britain, imported from Cor->ic<i a male 
animal of this kind, named Marttuo. Martino 
(litd.it the age of four years. His horns were 
then twenty- two inches long ; but the poor ani- 
mal h.H.ppened to ^c ill ui^td in the latter part of 
his life,— oiherwi<e his horns would h.ivc been 
considerably longer. 

The Corsicdns call the male mufro, the female' 
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rniifra. They inhabit the highest tracts of coun- 
try in the island and can only be shot or i.ikeii 
bv and such is th. ir wilduess, cun- 

ning and vclociiy, that the old ones can never 
be taken alive. 'I'liey leed on the most acrid 
|)5aiiis. When tame, they cat tobacco, and drink 
wine. riiLir llesh, though always lean, isbavouiy 
and ag ee-^ble to the la-tc* The skin Is thick, 
and is used in Saidinia. both as an under bhirt, 
fer a preservative against the noxious effects of 
bad air, and as a burtout, to dtfe .d the body 
agai sr the i.npres-^ion nt thorns and biiars, in 
pass ng through thickets 

If we may cicdit Hector Bocce, thcie animals 
were osice inhHl>iCctd|||kol the British isles He 
ascribes to St. Kild* species of which his de- 
scription nearly agrees with the .irgali. To con- 
firm Ids ncroLint which might otherwise perhaps 
not obtain cn-rlit, a figure rf a iiiiisiiio!i as it is 
deiioiniuatc'l by Fli.iy has been discovered in a 
piece of Korn os sculpture, taken from Aiituuinus's 
wall sir'll* Utasgow 

I ho ' Id tarns ot this species are very strong. 

It ib wit !i difficulty that even ten men can hold 
one of tlKin I'hey quarrel line the rants in our 
^luckb of coinmon sheep; amt in their quarrels 
one often sirtkea the other down a precipice, 
svlieix* he i.s instantly da.s!ied in pieces. The 
horns of two or more are sometimes accidentally 
entangled; in which case they fall down, and 
pen-h toge her '1 he young arc easily tamed 
They produce with the cunuiion sheep; and it is 
said* that the progcTjy arc n a barreu. 

J3. (). pndii. li«irn.i roin.d, yTi’ooth, divergent. 
The lohy range of mountain •• in South America 
..*■ .1 the r< rd'llcrns afford a habitation to this 
species. It is of Jie oi/c of a large kid, and similar 
ill form-to the d.'ireitic goat; yet d.^.iiigui hed 
trom that .inimal, by having, -the male, stuall 
/iorii4, bending outwards, while tJic female is 
Without that ornament; bodi are beard Icis and 
smooth on the chin The^e animal't arc known 
?ti Ap erica bv the name of pudu; they feed to- 
gether ill rtoch? : in the milde'jt mouths they fre- 
quent t!ic .summits of the mountains ; but retire 
f’orn the ftcvvritir? of winter into the vallic", 
where they arc cauly taken, and when taken of 
whatever age, ii is not difficult to domeaticatie 
them. 

The bearded sheep, or Siberian go.lt of Pen- 
han‘. which rhar naturaliot rcprcscius as rer aik- 
abc for a dlvidul beard, bcems to be merely a 
variety of this same bpecies It is described as 
having its hol•n^ almost joined at thti base, di- 
vorgii g and bonding uiuward.s. with their points 
iiincieen inches dist.int from each other; twenty- 
five inches in length; and, at the thickest nlace, 
eleven in circun fcreucc Its tail is very short ; 
itb br€.ibt, nei k, back, and sides, are of a pale fer- 
ruginous colour, 'Ihis animal is s.!’ ' to inhabit 
the ivo'inlains of Carbary siiinv i ' ^'idiiab of 
the kind Itavc aho been di'^covered or ‘he moun- 
t'uns of Asia; and the tragvlapiui*., rc; r '.cmed by 
Bliny as an iuhaliitant cf the baiikn it the river 
Phads. is thought by naturaJictt to b-Joug to ifiis 
variety of the sheep. 

OUNCK, a little weight, the iGth prut of a 
pound avoirdupois, aiuf the U’lli part of a 
pound Tr*iy. 'fhe word is derived from the 
..atin, «»cia, the twelfth pan of any whole, 
called as; particnl.irly in geonteiricai measures, 
an inrh, or the I2ih part of a fooU See Inch 
and As. 
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Ounce, in zoology. SeeFELis* 

Dun OLE, » town in Norihainptondiire^ 
with a market on Samvday ; sealed on the jNeh,,^ 
over which arc two bridges, 2Cj miles IS E. ok 
Korthampion, and 83 N\ bv W, of Londons 
l^n. 0. 42 VV. Lai, .V.>. 20 *N. 

OVOLO, or Ovum, in architecture, a 
round mooldiiig, wh<» c pruhie or sweep, in 
the Joiiic and eompo-iic capiiah, is usuiilly a 
quadrant ot a circle: whence it i> also com- 
muiily tailed the qiiarrcr-iouud. It is UMwlly 
cut With reJ)le^cnUllto^s of ami arrow 
iieatls, or anchors placed ulternaiely. 

OUPHE. ((Z///7’, 'JVuioinc.) A fairy; a 
gohliti {Slitikspc(itt'), 

OL^PHEN. u. (fiom ^ouphe,) Elfish 
(Sktfkspearc)* 

OUK. plan, pnss. Saxon,) 1. Per- 

taining tom; liclouiiiMij; to ui {Shakspenre) 

%. When the soh laninc goes before, 11 ii 
written ours (Or.oyVi). 

OL' llANO OUTANG, in mastiology. See 
SlMlA. 

(.’•UKEM, a town of Portugal, in Fstrema- 
dura, with a cusih*, on a mountain, between 
the riM*r.s l.eiia and T'oiuar. lam. ?. 40 VV*^ 
Lat. •■'0 I" .\ . 

OL’UIQLK, a town of PotUif'iil, in Alen- 
njo, cell- blan d for a vu lor), obtained by Al- 
phoiiso, lvin;>. of Porlug.d. over live Moorish 
kitigs, in 1 l.jp. *i'he lieaiU ofthe.se five knu:,s 
arc* the anus oi Poiiugal. ll is 20 niiicv S.W. 
of Uvjj, 

OP HSK'LV ES. rec(pro{ nl proiuiun. I , W e ; 
not oihtis 2. not others, iu 

thcohliqm c.'i-es I Ortffh'u). 

Ol'HSl/LI' is n-ed in the style (iSV/.>. 
Ol'UTllE, or OuKr, a new (iepaiiiociU 
of Fr.ime, inehiding the sootlieru p.iiL of Livge 
and of Limhur;;, and the N.E. p.ivt "I Lu.x- 
eiubnrg. It 1ms n.s *ia*nc from a river, which 
flovvi^ into the Mcu^c, above Liege, the capital 
of the depart men!. 

OUSli, or OosK. Tanners’ hark. 

Ou:>K, ariver in York-hire, hiriiUMl of the 
Ufc and Sw.de, which rue ueai e.ith other in 
the roniaoMc ti.ict called Uicinnomlsliirc, and 
untie at A Id hi /rough, ll thence takes the 
tiamc of Oiisc, and flows through Voik, whtre 
!t is n.iviaablc for considerable vessels; and 
afieinaid receiving the Wharf, I'lerucnt, Aire* 
and Ooo, ii metis ibeTYeni on the borders of 
Lincolnshire, where their unitctl streams form 
the Huiuhcr. 

Ou.sE, a river in ‘Sussex, forimil of two 
branches, one of which rises in St. [.cojiard 
forest, the otitei in the forest ol \A*onh, and 
they unite ahovc la wcs. |t flows by that 
town to Newliavcn, hclow which it forms a 
considerable haven, and enters the English 
channel. 

OusK (Great), a river which rif.es in North- 
amptonshire, near Hrackley, and flows to 
Huckingham, Slonry Stratford, Newpoit Pag- 
nel, Oliiey, and Ikdford, where it is navigable. 
Thcncc it proceeds to St. Neots, llnntir.gdon, 
St. Ivos, Ely, and Lynn, below which it enters 
the Lincolnshire wash. 
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Oost£ (Little), a river which rUes in the 
ftoutb part of Norfolk, and dividing that county 
froni.Siiii'oik, as it flows westward, becomes 
navigable at 'I'hclford, ami afterward joins the 
Great Ouse. 

OLSEL (Philip), of Dantzic, became pro- 
testant minister at i^eyden, ;»nd afterwards 
theological profes-or at Piai\kfort nu Oder, 
where he died, 1/^4, a^icd He was well 
skilled in Hebrew liier itnic, and publisiu-d 
Introduciio in acccntuaiionoiu Hebneorem 
meincam, 4to. in which ho supports that the 
Hehrew points and accents .ire as old as the 
bilde — de anviituatione Hehneoiuin pio.-.iir A, 
8vo. 6cc. 

OUST. r. fl, ionsfi'i'y I'Vcindi.) 1. To 
vacate ; to lake away (Hair). 'rodepiive; 
to eject ( 

(iUSTHll, or Oisposs^issioi^, in law, an 
injury which carries wiili it the amotion of 
pos^e'.sioll j for hy means of it the ur«>hg doer 
gets into the actual pi'sscssion of the laud or 
hcreditameni, and obliges him tliat bath a 
right to seek a legal remcily, in osdi-r to g.nii 
pos-session, togeiner with daiiKi^'c>. 'I’his 
ouster 111 ly eiiiicr be of tlie freehold hy abatc- 
nient, intrusion, disseisiO, disconiinnanccs .tnd 
deforeement ; or of cii.iticls leal, as an estate 
by •tdtnVc-mcrchant, /lauiic-^taple or elcgit, or 
an c^tiUe for \e'>r>, 

Oi: s I r. n ih main, a /uov < rr w lanm^ i n 
law, do ntes a liNciN of Kimli mil nl the king’s 
hands; ora jiu! nm. :ii ,;jiven for iiim that tta- 
vei^-eil. or sued, a immsiiM'is Ic tlioit. When 
itap|H.ired, Ui-mi t!Me inii.cr being (li.scii*.Ned, 
that, the kinii bud no r,,>lu or title to the land 
pcM'/.ed, jnd.;riieni w:? piNcn in clianeery, that 
the king’.-* iKind be am- xed; ;ir.d oiMerIc main, 
or amove, s m.mmn, was th'Mefore .iward%’d to 
the C'.cheiior, to r store the l.ind, All 

Tv.irdsliip’.^ lit cries, on u r le iiMin*<>, art? 

Tiow talii n .iwav .Jiiid di-scharged by siutuie 12 
C\r.ll. • ^ . 

our. a*!, (c.T, S^von.) 1. Not within : 
the s(u^r ts (•in ^ p' /or), ?, 1 1 gener dly opposed 
to i/i (S/ut^>ifrorr), 3. Jn a sl.ite of disclo- 
sure: t/ir Icuvrs arc imi Cljanm), 4. Not in 
confiiitnic-.if or conccalme.it : mnniir /t il! out 
(Shaktijrarr). h. Prom the p) ice or house 
(Sliahsiicarr), f> From the inner p.irl 
7. Not at Imnie: f h:as out, 8, la a »tate of 
extinction : I hr fir. ‘ U out [_Shult''prarr). <J. 
Ill a stale of being cxiliansK’.'l • the p/arUioh is 
out {Shfi\s pro •■{■). lU. Not in othec : the 

miuuln is nui (Sht/f>‘ pi .',rc). \ I. 'Jo the end: 

hr,ir him mil (Jhi/drn). 1?. ]..ondlv ; with- 
out restraint t.'^J. Tn^iI in the hands 

of the owner : mp hurse is nut, / have lent him 
I Lnrhr), 14. lii an rTi(»r ^Sa'iff), .15. At a 
losH ; in a pnz?ie (ih/t/K). 1(5. With lorn 

clothes {DiyJctt). 17 - Aw iy, so as to con- 
somc (7a/'?f>r). 18. Deficient: he was out 

jjotfuds (Erll], MJ, It is used emphati- 
callv hefore alas {Suck.), 20. It is used cm- 
phiitically to verbs of disooverv {Xiovhers). 

Out. inivrj. An expresdon of abhorrence 
Of expiihinn. It has .sometimes after it 
C Shuhn*‘?.re). 
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Out ov. prep, l. From; noting produer 
(Spenser), 2. Notin; noting exclusion, dis- 
mission, absence, or dereliction (Pope). :i. 
No longer in {Drydeu), 4. Not in; noting 
iinfitno.^s 5, Not within ; relating 

to a house CSnuksprarv), (5. From : noting 
copy (St i Hi it 1^ fleet), 7. From ; noting le-cnc 
(AUilison). 8, Not in ; noting e\orbi;ance 
m- irregularity (.Vici/jf). (). From one thing to 
someihing ddVcrenl : hr ivent enA of hh jr^ular 
c(tur.tse (Decay of pivly). lo. To a diHeieiil 
aiate Ifoiii ; ill a diih-rcnt st.ite; vm mou/h /v 
out of fiisir (Rtron). ! L N-.t acciirAmg to : 
don*' out of » ''f (Popf^ ir 'i’o a ditlcienl 
Slate from; nuting ■ cp.iraiioii : he ix <mt of 
favour (Ih.ikn). ' [3. ikyoud : out of s-yjil 
(Addison). 14. i>c'. 1 ilipg fruiii ; nuiing n ic- 
giilarily (Shnhptaie). 15. P.i>t ; uiumi.t ; 
noting sonietiiiii.g worn out ot cxliaosutl 
(E/ndles). 1(). By means of i Shahsprnrr), 
i7- In coiiseipicricc of; noting the mo: i\c i r 
reason: he leprouched me o.n of I.' a dues 
(liacon), 18, Out of hand-, imm* d: ,ii'!y 
a!i ilia! »• easily Uacd which i,s reafly ui tin' 
Iniid (Shaksptarc). 

'Vo Du'J*. V, ti. To deprive liy cxpulaimi 
(ICiutx ('har/cs). 

f)uT, ill eonipo.'dittm, gentrally tignili. ’ 
somctliinn beyond or more than anotluT ; but 
somctiim s it betolo ns emission, exclusion, or 
Mmiciliing cxurnal. 

VoOU r \'('T. V. <1. (out .and acl.) To do 
beyond 

I'o OUTH.vLANC'K. r. a. (oaf and la- 
in are.) 'fo overweigh ; to prepoiulcr.iie ( l)t y- 
dm). 

To OIJ'PB.VU. V a, (out and Lar.) I’o 
shill out l>v foilificaiion (Spruf^fr). 

To Ol/riil'D. v. a (out and hid.) To 
overpenver by bidding a higher pi ire (Donne), 

OL THFODEH. s . Cine iliai outbids. 

OlJ'riiLO'WJ*'.!), fir, Co?'/ and bfotr,) In- 
flated ; swollen \\ ith wind (Drydrn). 

OU' rP>OKN. n. (ouf and lorn ) Foreign ; 
not iiat ’Vf*. 

OU'THOIJND. u, (tttt^-and Innnd.) Des- 
tined to a di-taiil voyage (Dryilm). 

To Oiri'BivA'VI*', u. a, (out and Irave,) 
1obe.Tr clown and defeat by mnie daring, in- 
solent, or splendicl apjiearancc {(Joirlty). 

To OUl I5llAV4liN. V. a, ((^7// ami Irmen.) 
"i'o iicardfiwn will) impudence. 

OU'M’HBi'AK. .V. (.;/// and hrenk.'^ That 
wh.icli breaks forth: ercpii'm (.Shak'iprnre), 

To (.)l/iBIiF7ATHK. v. n, (ml and 
hre/tfhe.) 1. To weary hy having better 
breath iShnfs.), 2, To expire (.Vpc//v<rr), 

(iU'l’C'.V.Vr. par/, (out and emt.) 1. 
Thrown into ihe air a< refns(» (Spniser). 2. 
B-iiiivhc'd ; expelicd (Milton). 

OuT’C.iST. A. I'bxile; one rejected ; one ex- 

pe!L J (Piiiii). 

To Olj'lX RATT. r. «r. (out and eufl.) 
To excel in cunning ( ShaLstpt'aie), 

OUTCRY, s, (out and try.) 1. Cry of 
'•ehemence ; cry of distress ; clnmnur ( Denh.). 
2. ('iamiMir of detestation {Soa/h). A pub- 
hc s.?':-*; an auction (Ainsicodlr, 
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To OirrnA'IlR. v. a, {out and dare,) To 
ACiHurc bvyoiul yShakspeare), 

To C)lJTOAM K. V. «. {out and date,) To 
aniujiutte {Hammond), 

To OU i'l> y. V a. {out and rfo.) 'I'o cx- 
c:td; t«f stiipass; to perforin beyond another 
{Hi lion). 

^ To UdTI)\VF/LIj. t». a. (out and dwell,) 
To swy be\oml {Shukspeare), 

OU^rHll. a. (from out,) That which is 
wiituMit ; n|>}j<)H;d lo inner {Grew). 

C^UTFRLY. ad. Toward the outside 
{Girw). 

Olj'ri''RMOST. a. (supedaiivc, from 
oulir.) iJpinote'l from the mul.^t {Umjlr). 

To OU'rFA't .R. V, a, {ouf and Jme.) 1. 
'rohiu\ej to heir down by show of inagna- 
niinity, or wiih iinpudcnce (ff^otion). 'J, To 
sl.irodown {liuh/^h). 

To ( )U'rFA'\V X . t\ a. {out anti /aim.) To 
excel in luvniic:; ylliidil'in^). 

To Or j’h’liV'. v,u. {out and ihj.) To 
lc; \c hehind in iVnslil 

<)i i' i*. (cm/ and J'ouh.) External 
aj.’K'arancc {Urn Jnn^on). 

7o Ol iTFRO'VV'N. v. a. Oml and frown.) 
To frown dvtvvn; to overhear by frowns 
{Shrtslware). 

()l -'I A'I’F. V. {out and gale.) Outlet; 
pa?*.tiv initward {Siiens^r). 

7h < K' U JrVF. V. a. {nut and To 

in {Drf.drn), 

To Oli' i't •(). V, a. {out and go.) \, To 
rnr|»:i.''S; !■> e\cv I ((//.< c/c). 2. To pjo beyond ; 
to ici..- r. '*n)tl in 3. Ho circumvent; 

t j n\cM'. ;:c!i » J)' nhui.'). 

To ni; iXJRO^sV. v.a,{oui und 'jrow.) To 
snijV' . in L-roc. lb; tn \'o\v Ino great or too 
old 'oi ir.'v tl'iiii! C*S/r(7/). 

^ RIM (R ! -MU’), a, and (fuarj.) One 
j’O^U- 1 at a t nWoicc from l!ie main body, as a 
tleiVn. e f Di’ffdaj), 

7’c» Olj'l'jK'S r. V, a. {out aodjo/.) To 
overpower !>) iisiin" (Slinkspecre). 

'To OUTKj4AA'li. 0 . a. {oat and Knare,) 
Tn •surpass in knavery {Jj Eslrangr). 

OUTLA NDISH, M. {oiU jLvA'land.) Not 
native ; forvii;u {Donne). 

To OUTLAST. V. a. {out and last.} To 
surpass in duration {ff ’oiler). 

OL''TLA^V. s. (urlaja, Saxon.) One cx- 
cludal from tlic heneiit of the law; a robber; 
n. bandit {Danes). 

To Ou'rr. AW. v. a. To deprive • '‘the be- 
nefii'4 and protedion of the law {JIo - . '/). 

OU ri^AW HY, is boh;.*:; put out of tlie law, 
.ti o»it »f the kings prolecinin. It is a puniah> 
mt'p.t inllictnl for a contempt in refusing to be 
amen ibie to the process ot ih.i highi r courts. 
Jiy ontlaxvry inc.vll actions, a person is put out 
oi the p.fitfction of the law, '‘o that he is not 
only incaiab'oof suing fer tlic redress of in- 
jnric*-', but jn.iy he inipii-'Oned, and forfeits alN 
Ills i.,oods and ch.utels, a'ul the ])rotits of his 
bind; his phonal cli.iUels immediately upon 
the bullawry* and Ins chattel real, and the 
profits of Isis lands, when found by inquisition. 

1 Sidk, 295. 
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1 1 seems that originally process of outlawry 
only lay in treason ai^d felony, and was after- 
wards extended to trespass of an etioimoGS na- 
ture; but the procvrs of outlawry at this day 
lioa 111 ail appeals, a>:d in all indictments of 
conspiracy and deceit, or other crimes of a 
higher nature tlxm trespass vi ct arinis ; but it 
lies not in an ociion, nor on an indictment on 
a staiiite, unless it is gi\cn by such statute 
either expres&ly, as in ihc case ol a pricmunirc; 
or impliedly, as in cases made tri-ason or felony 
by statute; or wl.'ere a recovery is given by 
an action in vvdilch such procx^s lay before, 
as in case of forcible entry. Suinndf. I()3. 

Proems cf ouflawrtf. 'riic exigent imisl be 
sued in liie county where the parly really iv 
sides, for there all actions were originally laid ; 
and because omlawries were at first only for 
treason, felony, or vv-ry enormous trespasses, the 
prueex-s vvas to be executed ;it the torn, which 
is the shcrifiN criminal cnmi; and lliis held 
not niiiy Ivfoie the sjierilT, hut before the co- 
rone’‘s, who were ancient conservators of the 
peate, being the best men in each county, to 
preside wiili the dicrllY in his court, and who 
|irono:iiict.l the omlawry iu the counly-couit 
on the parlies bedug quiuio exaciu^; and 
thcrcfoie ancle. :tl) iherc was no ncca.sion for 
any proci -is to anv oilier cnuniy liiaiv that in 
which ilu }»arty actually resided, lint the mo- 
dern prariicc being diiLrent, the reader if 
ref'Trcd to Tirhi’j Frael. K. B. 

0/‘ f/te revtt'sol of outlawries. There are 
two ways of reversing ;»n outlawry: first, by 
a writ of error reiiniiidde coram nobis; se- 
condly, by motion lomidv’d on a pica, aver- 
ment, or suggc.siinn of some matte.r ajiparciit; 
a?, in rebpee‘ of a buperscdej'i, omission of pro- 
cess, viaianre, or other mailer apparent on ihe 
tcvoid. 

To OU ri.K'AP. V. n. {out and leap.) To 
pass by leaping ; to atari beyond. 

Ou'i LfcAr. .V. Sally; flight; escape(i&ocAe). 

0{’/T\A\{\ s. {out and lei.) Passage mil- 
ward ; discharge outward ; passage of egress 
Ulsy), 

UlJTIdCKl’lU, in a ship, a small piece of 
timber made fast to the top of the poop, and 
standing out right astern. At the outmost end 
thereof is a hole, into w'hich the standing part 
of the sheet i.' reeved. 

OU'TLINK. J. {out and line.) Contour; 
line by which any figure is defined; extremity. 

To OLTI.rVK. y. a. {out and live.) lo 
live beyond; to survive {Clnrrndon). 

OUTLIVER. A survivor. 

To OU'ri.O'OK. V. a. {out and look.) To 
facedown ; to browbeat {Shakspearf). 

'/« OU'n.U'STRK. < 1 . tf, {mil and lustre.) 
To excel in hiishtiicss (Shalt pc arc). 

OUTI.Y'INfLprtf/. fl. (nut and lie.) Not 
in lire common com.se of order {Ttmpic). 

To OLTMA'KCH. ». fl. {out and warch,) 
To leave heliiiv! in the march {Clarendon), 

7b OU'rjVlK'ASl'RE. v, a. {out and wiefl- 
,vwrc.) To exceed in mcavure (Broun). 

DU'TMOST. a. (out and «•«.?/.) Remot- 
est from the middle {Ncieloii). 
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JoOUTNU'MBER. v. a. (ok# and niimher,) 

I’o exceed in number {Addison). 

To OUTPA^CE. V. a. {out and pace.) To 
outgo; to leave behind (CV(C/>maR). 

OU'TPARISH. (ok# am) parish.) Parish 
not lying within the walls {Ciauni)^ 
OU''rPAUT. jr. {out and part.) Part re- 
moie from the centre or main body {A/fliffe), 
OUTPOSTS, ill a niiliiary scojC, a body of 
men posted beyond the grand guard; to whom 
rile name ont|>osts h given, as being the bounds 
or limits of the camp. 

To OlJ'TPOU'll. If. a. {out and pour.) To 
emit ; to send forth in a ^trcan 1 {MiUonS. 

To OU’l’PlU'ZE. f>. a. ( 0 K/and prO^) To 
exceed in the value "Set upon it {Shahpeare). 

To OU'TllAGE. ». a. {oufra^vi’t Pr.) To 
injure violently or contiiinelioiKly ; to insult 
songlily and tumultuously {At terhury) . 

To (Ju'rRAGE. V. n. To coiiiinit exorbi- 
tanries : not in use {Ascham). 

' Ou' r K. AG E . A', {oiitraoe. Trench.) Open vio^ 
knee ; tnrniiUuons inisciiief {Shak sjsvarc), 
OUTH A'GIOIJS. «. (outrapntx. Trench.) 
l. V^iolent ; fnrions ; raging; exorbitant; tn* 
inullunus; lurliiilent (jSi(/«///). *2. Excessive ; 
passing reason or <leceary (Dry den), y. Enor- 
mous; atrocious (jShakspearc). 

OlJTR.V<JIOrSLV. ad. Violently; tu- 
innltuonslv ; fnrioii-,ly (South). 

0UTRA’(JI(>USNESS. ,v. (from out ra- 
tions ) Tory; s'ynlt-^cc {Dn/den). 

' To OUTRl : A( '! 1. r. n. {out and rvurh.) To 
go beyond (Broirti). 

7’0 OUTRIDE, r. a. {out :xni\ rid(\) To 
pass by riding {Pry den). 

OUTRPGFJT. nrf. {oul and WgA#.) 1. Iin- 
mediately; without duliy {Arlulhnot). 2. 
( \impletely {Addh'un), 

To OU'TRO'AH. v. a. {out and roar,) To 
exceed in roaring (Shakspeare), 

OU''rR('OK. s. {out ii\u\ rode.) Excursion. 
Ta OUTKO'O'T. v, a. (artt and root.) To 
exlirpale; to eradicate {Howe). 

To OUTRU'N. r. «. (out and run,) l.To 
leave behind in running {Shahpeare). 2. To 
exceed (Addison). » 

To OUTSA'IL. V, a, (out and sail,) To 
leave behind in sailing {Bioume\ 

To OUTSCO'IIN. w. a, (out and scorn,) To 
bear flown or confront by contempt (Shaksp,), 
To OU'TST)'f-i. V. a, {out aiul sett,) l.To 
'\xceed in the j)rici' for which a thing is sold 
(Temple). 2. lo gain a liighor price (Shaks.). 

fa OUTSHTN E. V. a. (oul and shine,) i . 
To emit lustre {Shahpearc). 2, "To excel in 
lustre (Denham), 

To OUl'^ilKTOT. 0 . a, (oul and v/tooi.) I* 
To exceed in sliooti ng ( Dry den ) . 2, To shoot 
beyond (Narrh). 

Outside. *, (out ami side,) i, Super- 
iicics; surface ; external part 2. Ex- 

treme part; pjrt remote from the middle (/Jo.). 
J, Superficial appearance (Locke). 4. The ut- 
most {Murthver\ 5, Person ; external man 
f liartm). 0 , Outer fidfe ; part not inclosed 
{Spectator). 
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To OUTSIT. V. a. (out and sit.) To sit 
beyond the time of any thing (Snath). 

To GUI'S! ,E'KP. r. f/. (out and s/rep.) To 
sleep beyonil (Shukspearr). 

ThOUTSPE'AK. w. a. («;.vtaiHl speak ) To 
S|KMk something bexond ; to oxcml (Sinks.), 

To C^UTSPO'R'r. f\ a. (nut and sport.) To 
sport beyond (S/ntkspcare). 

'To OUTSl’RE'AD. r. a. (.>«# and spread,) 
To cxlciid ; tf) iliiVusi* (Pnpt). 

To OUTSTA'NI) V. V. (rWand sfund.) 1, 
To support; to resisr(//'? od.rwrr/). 2. To ^»umd 
beyfuid the proi'.cr lime (Shahprurc). 

To Out ST A sd. v. a. To proiuberate fiom 
the main body. 

To OU'rS I'A'RI'k 7*. n. (oul and stare,) 'I'o 
facedown; to browbeat; to outface with el- 
frontcry ( Crushaw ) . 

OU'rSTllKh'.T. s. (out .111(1 stieci.) Street 
in the cxtremiiics of a town. 

To OUTSTIlJi''r(^U , V, a. (out and s/rc/eh.) 
Tp extend ; to 'tpread out (.Shukipcaic). 

To OUTS'rRPP. u. «. To outgo ; to leave 
behind in a race (lien Jovson). 

To OU'rSVVTL'IiTh’N. c. a. (out and .vtcn/- 
CTi.) To excel in ^ucetness (Sis a kip rare). 

OU'rSWE'AR, e.a. (out nm\ sire ir.) 
'J'o ONcrpower by swearing (Shati\petnc). 

To Oin”lX.VN(3UE. r. a. (out .u\%l toO}''ic ) 
To bear down by noise (Sfnikspeare). 

To OU'ITA'LK. V. a, (out and /«/'..) 'Jo 
overpower by talk (Shakspeare). 

7bOUTVA‘I.UK. c. K. (oul and vahe.) 
To ir.inwnd in price (Boyle). 

To OUTV’E'NOM. o. a. (out and venom.) 
To exceed in poison (Shakspeare). 

To OUTVl'E. V. a, (out and vie.) To ex- 
ceed; to surpass (Addhon). 

To OUTV ELLA I N. v. a, (out and villain.) 
To exceed in villany (S/uikspcare). 

TaOUTVfriCii. w. a. (out and voice.) To 
outroar ; to exceed in clamour (Shakspefire). 

7b OUTVO'I’E. V. a. (nut and rate.) To 
conquer bv plurality of suffiages (South), 

To OUTVVA'LK. V. a. (smt and walk.) 'I'o 
leave one in walking. 

OUTVVALE. v. (out and wall.) I . Out- 
ward part of a building. 2. Siipcificial .ippcar- 
aiicc (Shak spear r). 

OlETWAPD. n. (utpeapty, Sixoii.) I. 
E'xternal; oppowd to inward (Shak'^prorc). 2. 
Extrinsic ; adventitious ( Dry dm), Foreign ; 
not intestine (Hayward). 4. 'lending '.o the 
oiitparis (Drydm). b. (In iheology.) Carnal; 
corporeal ; not spiritual (Dnppa). 

Ou'twakd. s. External form (Shalap.), 

Ou'TWARTr or OuTwAKUS. tid. I . To fo- 
reign parts ; as, a ship outward boniui. 2. To 
the outer parts ('Sewton). 

OUT VV .A Rl^ liA'. ad. ( from outward. *) I . 
Externally, opposed to inwardly (IJoolurj. 2. 
In appearance ; not sincerely (Sprat). 

To OUTWE'AIl. r. a. (foit and u'car.) I. 
To pass tedioudy (Pope), 2. To ^liut longer 
than something eV.e. 

7bOirrWFED. /'. a. (out ntrl weed.) To 
extirpate as a weed (Spenser). 
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'7(J OUTVVE'IGII. t, a. (oul and weigh,) 
!. 'lo fxccvtl in gravity i^P^Ikhis), S?. To 
preponderate; to excel in value or influence 
( Dry Jen ) . 

JoOlJTWH'LL. V, a, {out and well.) To 
poiiroijil ; not in use iSjirtLser), 

To OU rVVl'T. 1}. a, {out and wit,) To 
cheat ; to o\ err'Otue by stratagem ( I," Estrange). 

OUT\\ OllK. s, \o7tt anti tcork.) The parts 
of a ronitication next the enemy. (See Forti- 

fJC A VION). 

OUTVVO'llN. port, (from rmlwiar,) Con- 
sumed or de‘'!rtiyed l)v usi {Milton). 

To OirrW liE^ST. V. a. {out .iud trrest,) 
To extort by vioKiiee (Spenser), 

OUTTVilOUGl VV.pari. (out and wrought.) 
OnUlone; exceeded in elliracy (lien Jonsnn), 

To ( )ljTV\'()'iri’fI. c.ei. {cut Aiu\ uwrth.) 
To excel in value (Shakspenre). 

OWAIN, or OvvKN Todow, married Ca. 
iherine, the widow of Henry V. in I42(i, and 
s\-u. faiher by licr of three, sons, Hie eldest of 
whom eiMtOiired the nioinstic life; the second 
\\iis IMiiiniid, carl of llichinond, father to 
Henry VJI. and the third Jasper, earl of Pem- 
bio;>e. 

OwAiN Gi. ANDWR, or Gwen G i. en- 
dow ek, l.e i oftlie Welch princes, was in the 
srr\i<'e tif llich.ird II. hvii w.is di.sgraced by 
Henry IV. In rom'r'pjenco he took tip arms, 
burnt lluihyn, and defeated lord Cirey, who 
had obtained his lamh from the king ; hut af- 
terwards lie restored him to lihoriy for a large 
ransom. He in !‘t()2 roufltd .I\(lward Morti- 
mer in lladnui shire, and caused himself to be 
proclaimed sovereign of \\*.d('s« Though as- 
sisted by the French, hi^* affairs became despe- 
rate, and unable to ^vithsiarnl the Eniihsli, be 
hsl a life of retirement, and died in 1415, dis- 
guised as a poor shepherd. 

To OWE. V. a,{vgf flf«, Islandic,) 1. To be 
obliged to pay ; to be indebted (Shakspeare), 
2. To be obliged to ascribe; to be obliged for 
{Milton). 3. To have from any thing as the 
conseipience of a cause (Pope). 4. 'Fo pos‘icss ; 
to be the right, owner of {Shakspeare). 

OWEN (John), an excellent epigrammatist, 
was born in Gaernarvoiishire, and bred at 
Winchester .school, and ihenre elected a schol.ir 
of New Gollege, Oxford, whcie he took his 
degree of LL.B. and then became srho.d master 
at Trylogh in .Monnioiithsliire. Afserwarcls he 
became ina.ster of the free school at W^arwiek. 
He died poor in Ifi'J?, and was Ivnicd in St. 
Paul’;* tatlicdral. His liatin cpigra ns in 1 vol. 
8vo. wcMC well received boih at home am! in 
ibreign emmtiic'*. Many of them have been 
tran.slated by different uuthors. 

Owl- N (.lohn'-, a learned divine among the 
indt‘]H*ridem‘, wa.sborn at ITadlinm in (Oxford- 
shire in It) in, ami ediir.-ited at Queen’s c<i!- 
lege, whore he took his dcgiees in arts, and 
then enteicd into orders. In the civil wars he 
joined tbl’y^nritans, and became so zealous in 
ih© servMrof the parliament, that he was pre- 
to a livfU'r ill Essex. He afterw^ards 
the presbyterioii way, wdiich he had hi- 
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therto followed, and formed an ipdCfiendent 
congregation at Coggcshall. He was often 
called upon to preach before the parliament, 
and did so the very <lay after the murder of 
Charles 1 : but then it must be coiifea.^cd his 
sermon on that occasion was void of offence. 
C'rnmwcll w'as so well pleased with hi.s pulpit 
abilities, that he look him over to Ireland as 
his chaplain ; but he returned soon alter, and 
by order of parliament was promoted to the 
deanery of Christ Church, (Oxford, of which 
university, in l()o2, he was appointed vice 
ch.itinellor. The year following he look his 
degree of D.IX He v/as very tolerant to the 
royali^ at Oxford, and even allowed iheiri to 
use the liturgy of the cluicch of England. Ac 
the restoration he was ejected from the dean- 
ery, on which he retired to an estate which ho 
had purchased in Essex* He died at Ealing in 
l()83. Dr. Owen \va.s a very vnluniiiiniis wri- 
ter. Kis exposition of the Epistle to the He- 
brews is the best of bis performances, 

Owen (Henry), a learned divine, was born 
in Monmoutlnhire, and educated first at Uuthin 
school, and next at Jesus college, Oxford, 
where he took iiis degree of M.l>. but after- 
wards entered into orders, and obtained the 
vicarage of Edmonton in Middlesex, and St. 
Olavis, Hart-street, London. He died in 
aged 81), His works are, I, Observations on 
liie Seiipture Miracles; 2. Remarks on the 
four Go-*hcls ; 3. An Enquiry into the J>eptna. 

f inl Version ; 4, Sermons preached at Bosk'*!; 
ATtnre, 2 vols. ; .5. An Inuoduciioii to He- 
brew Criticism ; 1>. The Modes of Quoidtioii 
used by the Evangelical W'ritcrs explained 
and vindicated; 7* Posthumous Sermons, Q 
vols. 

Owen (George), an Paiglbli physician, 
who was educated at (Jxford, and became fel- 
low of Merton college in 1.5 1 p. lie was ap- 
pointed physician to Iknry VHI. who left 
nim in his will 100/. He served also E(Uv,ir<l 
VI. and (jiieen Mary ; the former of whom he 
brought into the world by the Cffisarcan me- 
thod. He died in 1658. He wrote, A meet 
Diet for the new Ague, 1.5,58, folio, 

Owen (Charles), .i native of Montgomery. 
He was ordiiine*! minister of a dissenting con- 
gregation at Brulgenortli, in Shropshire, which 
place he was forced to Ic.ivc, till king James 
published his dedaratiou granting liberty of 
conscience. He died in 17I2» aged 58. Mr. 
Ow^eii w'rote several pieces in defence of the 
nonconformists. 

OWHYHEE, the largest and most eastern 
of the Sandwich islands, in the Pacific ocean. 
Its length from N. to S. is 84 miles, and its 
breadth 70. It is divided into six di^tticts, 
two of winch, on the N.E. side, are separated 
by .1 mountain, that ri'es in three )>cnss, per- 
petiwlly covered with snow, and may be ‘•een 
nt 40 leagues distance. 'Fo the N. of this 
moontnin the roast con H*- is of high and abrupt 
clilL, down which fall many beautiful cas- 
cadcM; and the whole couiiiry is covered with 
cocoa-nut and bread-fruit trees. The peaks oi 
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moantain on the N.E. side appear to be 
about ha)f*a mile hi^h. To the S. of this 
mountain the ground is covered with cinders, 
ciiul in many pKu:es h is black streaks, which 
sccin to mark llie course of a lava that has 
flowed from the tnountain to the shore. The 
southern promontory looks like tlie mere dregs 
of a volcano. 'I'he projecting headland is 
composed of broken and erji^gy rocks piUd 
irregularly on one another, and terminulitig in 
sharp points; yet, amid ihe.-e ruins, are many 
patches of rich 'uil, carefully laid out in plau- 
The tields ate inrlosed by stone fences, 
and are inierbper''e(l with groves" of cocoa-nut 
trees. Licic captain C’ooU, in I77!). fella \ ic- 
tini to a sudden resentment nt the natives, with 
whoot he unrorUmatciy had a disputet Loii. 
IM) U W. Lat. It). 28N. 

0'\VIN(J. parU (from oivo) 1. Coiisc- 
ipiciitial {Aftvrl'iiuj), ‘J. Due as a debt 
{L'/rke), .3. Imputable to, as an agent 

iSivif/), 

OVV 1^, in ornithology. Sc<* I? ra j x. 

OWLliR, one who carries contraband 
goods. 

OWLING, so called from its being upually 
earned oti in the nijdit, is the oireure of trails* 
jKirim; wool or sheep out of this kingdom, to 
ihedciriimrnt of 11*1 staple manufacture. ^I'lns 
WM» rnrliidileii at comnion law, and more par- 
licuiarly by statute It h.dw. 111. 0. t. when 
the importance of onr woollen inanufacture 
was fust jttiMuled to; and tiicre are now many 
later staintcs rtliiiiu': to dns rdVence, the most 
uaefnl and pri .cipul ot whieii are (hoac enacted 
In the reign of queen r.iizdath, and since. 
The siaiuk B Kh:fi. c. J, in. ikes tlte transporta- 
tion of live sheep, omn'narkingtiioin on imard 
any ship, lor the fnsl otTence, forlcitiire of 
goods, and impii-onmenl for a >cai, and that 
at the end of tin- year the left hand shall be cut 
ntf in some public maikct. and sliall he there 
nadeil up 111 the opene.st jilaee ; and the second 
otlencc Is lelouY. 

The siauites Car. 11.0. 32. and 7 and 8 
\Vill. Ill, e 28 make the exportation of wool, 
sheep, or fuller’s earth, liable to pecuniary pe- 
iialiics, and the forleiiure of the interest of the 
ship and cargo b} the owners, if privy; and 
confiscation of goods, and three yeais imprison- 
nieni to the m.isier mid all the mariiieis. And 
the st.Htuie I Geo. l.c. tl f amended and far- 
ther enfoiced by 1 2 Geo. U. c. 2 1 . and ly (reo. 
11. c. 34), makes it iraiisporiaiiim for seven 
year', if ilte pen.diie't hr nm paid 

OVv N, (ajen, JSaxon.) J This is a word 
of no other use than as it isadderl ro the |X)s- 
scssive pronouns, my, thy, hi.s, our, your, their 
(jDn/c/fln). 2. It is adtlcd generally by way of 
cmjjha.sis or covroboratinn [Dn/fiev), .3. Some- 
times it is added to note opposition or cuntra- 
disiiiiclion ; domestic ; not foreign ; mine, 
his, or vours ; not another's ( Daniel). 

Ti» Ow». i'. a (from the noun.) I. To ac- 
knowltdite ; to avow for one’s own ^Dnfderi)^ 
2. To possess; to claim {,Dtyd(n). 3. To 
avow 4% To confess; not to deny 

XTilloison). 
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G'VVNER. s. ffrom ou'n.) One to whom 
any thing belongs ; master {S/iakspearn). 

O'WNEliSlilH. V. (fromottoifr.) I'ropcrty; 
rightful possession {Ayhffv). 

0\, III iirastioloay. See Jlos. 

OX AC ANTH A. Sco Rk k b f k 1 s. 
OX.ALATS. Salts formed by an iinioo of 
theox’idlc acid w’ith alkalie.*!, earths, or mclalllc 
OK)ds, as niiiats, as s.dis iurmed by an union 
of the nitric acid with the same liodies. 

This genus of s.di^ wai fust nnule known by 
Uorgrunu, who de-oihvsl luo grejiier number 
oftiuMnin his l>b >eitaii'.m on Oxalic Acid, 
puhiidied in f,,h. Tln^c salts may he di-- 
tinguished hv the fiilliswing properties : t. 
When e\po-.ed to a red heat their acid is de- 
composed and driven and the luse only 
remains behind. 2. I^ime-w'ater preeipiiaUM 
a while powtLr froui their solutions, provided 
no cxce-is of acid i.? present. 'I'liis powder i-' 
soluble in acetic acid, aOer being e.\po.-fd to a 
ted heal. 3. The e.irthy oxaUits .ire in gt iieial 
nearly insoluble in water : the jlkaliiie ONalats 
arc cap.\hle t*f comhining wiili .111 exee-s ot 
acid, and forming sn|;eroxal.ils uuicii solu- 
ble than the oxalah. A, 'Tlu* iii'OinhU; (iXtiliU? 
ore rendered e:i»il\ soluble by »ii exeesj of the 
more po‘verful acids. 

There are hm a few of th.eM' subs of much 
iinpoitance, ahhoimh the oxalic acid Combme . 
with most of the metdlie o\ytls, and with all 
the alkaiie.s and earths, lake tin: tartareoiis 
acid it unites with tltc alkalies in two dineront 
propoitioiis, in cu^.of which it forms crystal- 
lizahle salts. One of these states is with the 
acid in exce.ss, forming therefore tabs known 
by the general term of acidula; the oiln.T is 
when ilie two ingredients ate in perfect satura- 
tion. Ol IhcM' the acidulous oxalat of pot-asli, 
or, according to Dr. ’rhom.son’s iisefiil nomen- 
clature, tile siiperoxalat of pot-ash, has been 
cx;tmined with the greate-'t c.ne. 

This is ccimmonly known by the uaiiie of 
sail of sorrel, and as a very useful preparation 
we sliall notice it at some leii|,!;ih. It is pre- 
pared from the juice of the sorrel plant in vari- 
ous parts of Germany and Swit/erkuid ; and 
the inetiiod of makin;^ it, as laiil down hy 
Savary, (kirlheuser, VVeigleh, and others, is 
very feimpk*. Larj^e quantities ol the plant arc 
rollccled and expo^crl to coit'iiderahle pressure 
ill a mill, and may he to |)res«.urc in any other 
way ; and the turbid juice thus expiesscd i^ al- 
lowed to stand for come day^ till much of the 
feculence has siii)si(ltil. '1‘lie clear liquor is 
then eviqiorutvd to one half, and set by in a 
cool place, anil after some days a (pianiil) of 
small-grained cr\ slals are depodieil. Tlu>e are. 
removed, and the litpior still farther evaporated, 
by which a second nop of eryslals is collected; 
and sometimes a third or a fourth is goiicii by 
a rcpflitioii of the process. 'I’lic crystals are at 
first very rnncilagiutms and impure, hut by ic- 
soiulion and re-evaporation they beoi^ie clear, 
and then appear in the form of wtiitie 

iiecdle.s, in which state they are sold at a 
price under the name of esseiiiiuNait of 
for taking out iruu-inunlds from linen ; 
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t’lii i state arc also sometimes uscil for mcclicmal 
»Jur|)o^cs. According 10 Sa vary 60 lbs. of llic 
iivsli |>!.nU \ie!ils about 2 > Ib^. of juice, from 
\vhi<-li L'joz. of ilu* essential halt may be cx- 
Iraf-te.'l. (’aillu-un r appearji to have obiameil 
ninth more : I lb. [daiU baviinr, accord* 

jug to biin, givtn dram, which would be in 
the. piopoidoii of ujo/. from .'jUltis. of tbe 
plam.'>: bi'.l probably tins was !i ss pure, 

'I’iie tie le of this os.d.u is \ciy sour, s-elting 
the leuh on eilRf ; hut li w nothing hitler tir 
unpleasant, 'riie sail is liard and lirittle, and 
tleerepiiaU'-. in the fir» . It i-i very eoininonly 
aiiuUcratcd by '’ulplui orpoi-a h. Schecle hrst 
di*ro\eied »lie irm* rompfKitijMi of this salt, 
a.'.il sh.wwiil it to Ik* eoinpo-ed Oi‘ pot-ash with 
an execis of acid, oi-ie!i liy c\ery u-t was iden- 
tio'd with tile aeu! to' -aigir, which had lately 
hoLii ili'eo\ere(l hy Hergiuaii. The same salt 
or (;«:«hc aci inhnn may iihti he pro.hiced, as 
h.s hivu snllieiemly proved hy Scheelc, by 
ailiiln ; ])'.ire oxalic acid to nitre ; the ailinity 
of I oil a' id U) that j'lorlion of potash necessary 
t«» ibrin the aciduhnn being greater than that 
rf tiio nitric acid for potash. In the same 
m inner llse oxalic acid will partially cleeoni-* 
vase many other of the sali-i with )»ot-ash, siipli 
i\y the mmi.'.v, aceliie, ISto. In these cases the 
• nperox dal of the pot ash being iinieh less 
i^olublc than th.'- oiticr salt, piccipiiatesin sniall- 
nf et’dul cry-t ils. 

Ih siile/iiie simple salts formeil l»y the oxalic 
arid aini tl\e aikaliis, smewl triple salts, most 
of them erv'talli/.ih’e, inly he fornunl by sa-» 
tuYiUing the supeioxaiat of one alkali by n dif- 
ferent one. 'I'lins if tlic Miperoxalat of j>ot- 
ash i-i s.itmated with < 50 , ia, a iriple neutral salt 
U oh.iaincd, consisting o*' oxalic aclil, pot-ash, 
ami soda. In like maiiiuT aim ;oni.\ readily 
combines with tin: snperoxalal oCpoi-asli and 
soila. In this, as in other lespeets, liie habi- 
tudes of ibis acid strongly re-ieinble lho.se of 
the tariareons acid. 'The oxakns which have 
hitherto been obserx* d are as folio ivs : 

Alkaline oxal.its. 

Oxalat of pot-asb. 

Oxalat of ^oda. 

f )\al.it of annnonia. 

'I'errene I'xalats. 

Ovi'al of baivle. 

Oxalat of '-truntian. 

0\ liat ot hnie. 

f)xa'at of nia.sj}esia. 

Ox.ilat ora’oinii.e. 

Metallic iix.d.it'^. 

( Kalat of ?ilv«fP.' 

(Kalai of uicrcury. 

^^’Ivalat of le »d. f 

i )\ d.n of copper; 

O . dat of iioM. 

Mi.’i ( r the •'.'her me*. tU {',-!d and ]datina 
rxeepted) ate M'ii.b'e in 'dpi' ; eu:, fornring sdts 
r.eraily^V^ little so’idelnv, < \.\*ju with an 
of aVul. *l’he >ujK loxaiat <»t pot- j«h al-to 
iron, ct»iipv r.ae.x! '■<.\e!.;l cajter inel.il-^; 
•‘'‘d'Uinsi.s ret .in '.be pot-a-h- bfhmg- 
(o liie acajulum, and ct)'iaili/-e with it 
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into triple salts that deserve further examina- 
tion. 

OXALIC ACll>. (Siucrkleesaiise, Germ.) 
Ill cheiniatry, an arid found freriuently in vari- 
onsacid vegciabie juices, and rather plentifully 
in the oxalic act locelia, or wood-sorrcl, ana 
ill other plants of the same gi'uns ; it is ii.'i- 
turally uniteri wiiii a rjuantily of potasli, not 
sullicient for complete salination., foiiiiing 
what has been long known nndfr the name of 
essentiul salt of soiiel. 

'The oxalic aci.l is prepared artificially hy 
boiling a snllicient quantity of nitric acid witii 
a variety of vegetable and animal substances, 
such as sugar, mucilage, alcohol, animal jelly, 
6cc. ‘i'.ike sugar as an example : one ounce 111 
powder is pnt into a retort, with tliree ounces 
of strong nitric acid. During the solution, 
gre.'it quantities of the nitrons acid escapes : 
heat is to be applied till tlic nitTi)n.s jgass is dri- 
ven oil'. Three ounces more of nitric acid are 
to be added, and the boiling continued till the 
fumes cc.ise, and the colour of the liquor \a- 
ntshes. Pour out the liquor into a wide ^hal- 
low vessel, and, when it cools, crystals will be 
formed, which inav lx; colloctcil and dricil lui 
unsized paper, 'rho crystals thus obtained 
may be again db^olved in distilled water, and 
cvaporaied to obtain new crysiah. In this 
way ox ilie acid may be obtainnl from the snb- 
stan. es above enumerated, and many others, a.s 
alcoiiul. glim, honey, &'c. Prepared in this 
way, oxalic acid is in a concrete state, crysial- 
li’/ed in foiir-sidtxl prisms, terminated in two- 
sided summits. They are white and trans- 

f iartMit, and have considerable lustre. 1'hey 
lave a sliarji taste, and change vegetable bines 
into .1 rtd colour, and prodiwe the same effect 
on all vegelible.*?, excepting indigo. 

From ihc case with which the acid was 
thus obtained from sugar, ilergman first de- 
nominated it saccharine acid, or acid of sugar. 
Hut as the aedd of the native salt of sorrel was 
soon after di^sciiverovl by Scheelc to be identical 
with the arid of sugar, the term oxalic acid 
has been more generally adopted j and the 
combin.itions of this acid with the various 
bases have been termed Oxaj.ats, which 
see. 

The crystals of oxalic acid are soluble in 
their own weijLtht of boiling water. VVaier at. 
the tempiTament of dissolves half iu 

weight of them. 'I'he specific gr.iviiy of the 
solution is I.O.'i95. One hundred parts oflxiil- 
ing alcohol dissolve 5() parts of tiuse c;*y?tals } 
but at a mean temperature only 40 parts. Li- 
quid oxalic acid has a very acrid taste when it 
is ronccnliaUHl, but a very agreeable acid taste 
when sufficicntlv diluted with water. 

Il changes all vrgct.able bines, cxe.qjt indigo, 
to u red. One grain of cryMallr/ed acid, dis- 
5 ohe.d in UpJO grains of water, rcddeiis^the blue 
paper in which sugar-loaves arc wrapt ; one 
grain of it, di;'solvcd in .'5(K)0 grains of water, 
reddens |xi)»er staged with turnsole. Ac- 
cording to Morveati, one part of the crystalline 
.arid is snfficient^Uo cominnniiatu a sensible 
acidity to parts of water. 
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Its lixity is such, that none of it is suhlimed 
uhen water eontuining it iu solution is raised 
to the boiling; temperature. 

Oxalic acid is not ufTpoted by exposure to 
the air, or to the action of oxygen gass. The 
effect of the simple combustibles on it has not 
been tried. 

It is capable of oxydizing lead, copper, iron, 
tin, bisniuth;.nickei, cobalt, zinc, and man- 
ga nese, ^ 

It does not act upon gold, siher, platina, nor 
mercury. 

Oxalic acid combines with alkalies, earth'«, 
and metallic oxydes, and forms salts known by 
the name of oxaiats. 

IM uriatic and acetic acids di^^solvc oxalic acid, 
but without altering it. Sulphuric acid de- 
composci* it p:irily by the assi^Uincc of heat, aiul 
a (|uantity of cliarcoul is formed. Nitric acid 
decomp()v.os it at a boiling heat, and converts it 
into v; alor and carbonic acid. bVom this result, 
and from the products obtained by distilling 
pure oxalic acid, it follows, that this acul is 
compostvl of oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon. 
Foiircroy informs us, that Vaiiqu-'liii and he 
ha\e ascertained that it is composed of 
77 oxygen 
, bl carbon 
10 hy<.‘rog( n 

100 

But the experiments upon width this resnU is 
founded have not boon pnblidied j so that U is 
imposdblc to jud »t‘of tlu'ir iu curacy. 

The afiinitios of oxalic acid, accoiding to 
are as follows : 

Jdme, 

Barytes, 

SiroiiLian, 

Magnesia, 

Potass, 

Soda, 

Amniunia, 

Alumina. 

This acid is too expensive to be employed 
for the pnrjioscs of domestic economy ; but it 
is extremely useful m chemistry to ilcloct the 
presence of lime held in solution. For this 
purpose, cillicr a little of the pure arid, or of 
the solution of oxal.it of ammonia, is droptiuto 
the lirpiid supjxised to contain lime. If any 
be present, a white i^owdcr immediately pre- 
cipitates : the reason of which is, thatoxalat of 
lime is aUogciher insoluble, and that oxalic 
acid is consequently capable of taking lime 
froin every other acid. 

Tile oxalic acid is not often found native to 
any considerable extent, but is readily pro- 
duced, as we have already seen, by the action 
of nitrous acid on almost every soluble vege- 
table matter, and most animal matters. Dur- 
ing this action the nitric acid is obviously 
decomposed, and much nitrous gnss given out ; 
and bcncc the product mnti contain much of 
the oxygen which the nitrons acid parts w'ith. 
But it appears that the formation uf oxalic 
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acid is not in .my case .i simple oxygenation of 
caibonaiid hyilo jicn, bm a much .uoic com- 
plicated opennion ; in which, accmdiiig ui 
wcll-cstidjliohed I.iwm of .ili'misv, '‘recitu- pio- 
poriions of evrb ii jud b\4h!'pn umte with a 
certain porti oi of o'.\‘;cn ;«» i.jrm ox.ihc acid, 
whilst at the s».iiiic lo.:c ollur piopoiiicns uf 
the same b.ascs Ibim d:tVcH ut pjo.)iic!s-, Jioiice. 
it i.> iniccnralc to hi.ii", :i^ i-. .oou.imcs done, 
th.ii sii2,:ir is the fuse ot il'if («\,ilic (ir sicchat • 
iiic acid, suicc ii is .i c, i ,> iM.j.d td‘ li^i!ro|:,cn 
and carbon ileilxcil Irom ilu* iiU‘.;.ir, and which 
the action of the • acM i\iii;c> lo be sepa- 
rated in the pmpi.ri.i'.n-, luvc.i'ary Icm ih.u pur- 
jAisc. lb nee ihe i.le.oNt action of the imiic 
acid (tr ox.il'.c .will o t‘ol:^ Irom lint whiih it 
exerts on anpar; fi;r, in the former i .i:* ', only 
CiubcM'ie ae d and w aler are termed, v- hlle in 
the latter mere i, g.Mier.Ued .i qnaniily of ace- 
tous acid. 

It ii heme not to be wi;iu!c:cil ;it ih.il 
various o'her fmhstanec", ci/nraining the .vune 
r.idHMis a" si:.»ar, c-bonld when treated with 
nitric achl be Icm.d in Ince o\ die acid 
likewise. ’^I'linii ilic lealie aiiil, wl.!»di !> 
pioduced .'tl(»u;4 wi«h ibc o‘ ihc .uid, in ..i- 
ino.^^t c\cr\ m aam e, is to .i n .’t esl. ni, li.oi ,;h 
not .nhom'ilicr, tniuiitid into oxihe jc 
by the fiiithcs .kiiou of ninii .uMil : ; ;ui 
lu'iicc it i'-, lU ‘••■nie mu'C, an int. rmodi.iic 
stale bciwieis i.\al.e acid acd tl'.e bytlro-cai- 
booous h.oc pii.M(>n- to OA\;;en.;lion ; ai is 
snlVuienily .shown bv many cxpciiimuts of 
Sclu’de. * 

So 'iinn- irahlc trc.iicd with nitric ricid vva'» 
found by liic same CNCelli iit cliciuisl to vicM a 
iniNiiiiv i>f malic .uul oxalic acid. AI mna, 
sugar of milk, '• dep, aloe, Cwlncyirh, and some, 
of the rcsiiiou." izniiis, piuduced the same re- 
sult, hut in a <vmalier qnactily: of the essen- 
tial oih, only th.it ul pae^ley coultl he m.-ide lo 
furnish ll.cseacub, whitdi it did in alAmd..ucc, 
ami was totally rvMibed in'vo them. 

In like maimer, al.i.hol tieaiid with nitric 
acid afi'ords a large quantity of oxalic arid : 
and most auimal Mibsiauces, operated u|>ou in 
a similar manner, pivalucc siiuihr results but 
in diiVerent quantities. 

OXALIS. \V(K>d. sorrel. In l}/)J.my, a 
genus of the cl.'i.ss dcr.indrio, order peni.'f'ynia. 
(\nl>x (i\e-lcaved ; petab live ; coinitctcd at the 
cbius j capsule si,perij»r, fivc-cellcd, rive-sidu', 
bursting at the angles; seeds clothed with 
an clastic coni. Niiuty-four species. Almost 
all natives of the (';.pe ; a f w of South Ame- 
rica and the West Indies; one, O. sciisiiiv.!, 
with yellow corol, stcinless, td the I'.jni bi- 
dies ; and one, O. acetosella, of the wet wood, 
of our own countr). They must be tlius ^ub- 
divtxl. 

A. Leaves simple . 

B. J..eavc3 in p.'iirs. 

C. l«caves ternnie ; scape onc-flowered. 

I). Leaves icrnate; scape mar#- than onc- 
flowcrcd. 

H. Leases ternntc ; peduncle one- flower^; 
btem naked towards the bottom. . , 
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this state arc also somelimes used for medicinal 
purposes. According to Savary 50 lbs. of the 
fresh plant yields about' Q5 lbs. of juice, from 
which 2i nz. of the essential salt may be ex* 
fracted. Cartheuscr appears to have obtained 
much more : 1 lb. of the plant having, accord* 
ing to him, given dram, which would be in 
the pTOportion of 9}oz. from 50 lbs. of the 
plants ; hut probably this was less pure. 

The taste of this oxalal is \crv sour, setting 
the teeth on edge^ but lias nothing bitter or 
unpleasant. The sail is hard and brittle, and 
decrepitates in the fire. It is very commonly 
adulterated by sulpliat of pot-n^h. Scheele first 
discovered the true composition of this salt, 
and showeti it to he composed of pot-ash with 
an excess of acid, whicli by every test was iden* 
tibal with the acid of sitg i'r, which had lately 
been discovered by Bergman. The same salt 
'ir oxalic uciduUiiii may also be produced, as 
lias been sutlicieiuly proved hy Schecle, by 
adding pure oxalic acid to nitre ; the afiinity 
of this acid to that portion of potash necessary 
to form the aciduUnn being greater than that 
of the nitric acid for potash. In the same 
manner the oxalic acid will partially decom- 
pose many other of the salts with pot-ash, such 
u-i the miirlai, acetiie, &c. In these cases the 
superoxalal of the pot-ash being much less 
soluble than the other suit, prccipiuitesiu small- 
nertlled cry‘‘rals. 

Besiflcs the simple salts formed hy the oxalic 
acid and the alkalies, sevej^ triple salts, jnost 
of them crystallizuble, iiii|r be formed by sa- 
turating the superoxalat of one alkali by a dif- 
ferent one. 1 nus if the superoxalat of pot- 
ash is saturated with soda, a triple neutral salt 
is obtained, cousisiiug of oxalic acid, pot-ash, 
and soda. In like maimer ammonia readily 
combines with the superoxalat of pot-ash and 
soda. In this, as in other respects, ihe habi- 
tudes of this acid strongly resemble those of 
the tartarcous acid. The oxalais which have 
hitherto been obsen’ed are as follows ; 

Alkaline oxalats. 

Oxalal of iKit-ash. 

Oxalat of soda. 

Oxalat of ammonia. 

'Icrrene oxalats. 

Oxalat of baryte. 

Oxalat of strontiaii. 

Oxalat of lime. 

Oxalat of magnesia. 

Oxalat of a'liinine. 

Metallic oxaUts. 

(Oxalat of 

Oxalat of 

Oxalat of lead,’ f 

Oxalat of copiw 

Oxalal of iron. 

jVlost of the other metals (gold and platina 
rxccptcilv^te soluble in this acid, forinitig falts 
generallnH little sohibitiiy, except with an 
gs onRd. The superoxalat of pot-ash also 
fon iron, copper, and scieral other metals; 
tese solmiuns retain the pot-ash. belon^- 
b the acidulum, and crystallize with it 
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into triple salts that deserve further examina. 
tion. 

OXALIC AGIO. (Saucrkleesause, Germ.) 
In chemistry, an acid found frequently in varl- 
ona acid vegetable juices, and rather plentifully 
in the oxalis acctocella, or wood^sorrcl, and 
in other plants of the same genus; it is na* 
Uirally united witii a quantity of potash, not 
sudicient for complete saturation, fortiimg 
what has been long known undfft the name m 
essential salt of sorrel. 

The oxalic acid is prepared artihcUlIy by 
boiling a sufficient ouaiitity of nitric acid witn 
a variety of vegetable and animal substances, 
such as sugar, mucilage, alcohol, animal jelly, 
&c. Take suj^r as an example : one ounce in 
powder is put into a retort, with three ounces 
of strong nitric acid. During the solutiou^ 
great quantities of the nitrous acid escapes: 
heat is to be applied till the nitrons gass is dri- 
ven ofl*. Three ounces more of nitric acid are 
to be added, and the builing continued till the 
fumes cease, and the colour of the liquor \a- 
nishes. , Pour out the liquor into a wide shal- 
low vessel, and, when it cools, crystals will be 
formed, which may be collected and dried on 
unsized paper. The crystals thus obtained 
may he again dissolved in distilled water, and 
evaporated to obtain new crystals. In this 
way oxalic acid may be obtained from the sub- 
stam es above enumerated, and many others, as 
alcohol, gnin, honey, &:c. Prepared in this 
way, oxalic acid is in a concrete state, crystal- 
lized in four-sided prisms, terminated in Wo* 
sided summits. They are white and trans- 

f iarent, and have considerable lustre. They 
lave a sharp taste, and change vegetable blues 
into a red colour, and produce the same effect 
on all vegetables, excepting indigo. 

From the ease with which the acul was 
thus obtained from sugar, Bergman first de- 
nominated it saccharine acid, or acid of sugar. 
But as the acid of the native salt of sorrel was 
soon after discovered by Scheele, to be iilentical 
with the acid of sugar, the term oxalic acid 
has been more generally adopted; and the 
combinations of this acid with the varioup 
bases have been termed Oxalats, which 
see. 

The crystals of oxalic acid arc soluble ijn 
their nwn weight of boiling water. Water at 
the temperament of 65.7” dissolves half its 
weight of them. The specific gravity of the 
solution is 1 .0593. One hundred jxirtg of boil- 
ing alcohol dissolve 56 parts of these ciystals; 
hut at a mean temperature only 40 parts. Li- 
quid oxalic acid has a vciy acrid ta&te when it 
ss concentrated, but a very agreeable acid taste 
when sufficientlydiluted with water. 

It changes all vegetable blues, except indigo, 
to a red. One grain of crystallized acid, dis- 
solved in 19^0 grains of water, reddeos^he blue 
paper in which sugar-loaves are wrapt : one 
grain of it, difsol^f^in 3600 grains of water, 
reddens paper itfpfd with turnsole. Ac- 
cording to Morvib one part of the cryskallinje 
acid is suOiciei^o communicate a lenaible 
acidity to 3633 naTti of water. 
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Its fixity is such, that none of it is sublimed 
when ^ater containinjj; it in solution is raised 
to the boiling temperature. 

Oxalic acid is not affected by exposure to 
the air, or to the action of oxygen gass. The 
effect of the simple combustibles on it has not 
been tried. 

It is capable of oxydizing lead, copper, iron, 
tin, bismutb^ickef, cobalt, zinc, and man- 
ganese. ^ 

It does hot act upon gold, silver, platina, nor 
mcrcuiy. 

Oxalic acid combines with alkalies, earths, 
and metallic oxydes, and forms salts known by 
the name of oxalats. 

Muriatic and acetic acids dissolve oxalic acid, 
but without altering it. Sulphuric acid de- 
composes it partly by the assistance of heat, and 
a quantity of charcoal is formed. Nitric acid 
decomposes it at a boiling heat, and converts it 
into water and carlK>nic acid. From this result, 
and from the products obtained by distilling 
pure oxalic acid, it fallows, that this acid is 
composed of oxygen, hyclro^n, and carbon. 
Fourcroy informs us, that Vauquelin and he 
have asecrlaiiied that it is composed of 
77 oxygen 
• 13 carbon 

10 hydrogen 

too 

But the experiments upon which this result is 
founded have not been publi^lied ; so that it is 
impossible to judge of their accuracy. 

The afGuiucs of oxalic acid, according to 
Bergman, are as follows : 

Lime, 

Barytes, 

Stroniian, 

Magnesia, 

Potass, 

Soda, 

Ammonia, 

Alumina. 

This acid is too expensive to be employed 
for the purposes of ^domestic economy ; out it 
is extremely useful in chemistry to detect the 
presence of lime held in solution. For this 
purpose, cither a little of the 'pure acid, or of 
the solution of oxalat of ammonia, is drootinto 
the liquid supposerl to contain lime. If any 
be present, a white powder immediately pre- 
cipitates : the reason of which is, that oxalat of 
lime is altogether insoluble, and that oxalic 
acid is consequently capable of taking lime 
from every other acid. 

The oxalic acid is not often found native b 
any considerable extend but is readily pro- 
ducer!, as we have dready seen, 1^ the action 
of nitrous acid on almost every soluble vege- 
table matter, and most animal matters. ' Dor* 
ing this action the nitric acid is obviously 
decomposed, and much l^imus gass given out ; 
and hence the product dilll; contain much of 
the ox^n which the nttaw acid parts with. 
But it appears that tha.^mation of mcaltc 


acid is not in any case a simple oxygenation of 
carbon and hydrogen, but u much inoie coin- 
pltcaterl oiieration ; in which, according to 
well-established laws of atGiiity, speciGc pro- 
portions of carbon and hydrogen unite vvitti a 
certain portion uf oxygen to form oxalic acid, 
whilst at the same time other proportions of 
the same bases form dificrent proijnets. Hence 
it is Inaccurate to stale, as is soninimes done, 
thatsiisir is the base of the oxalic or s:icchar- 
iiie acid, $incc it is a coin pound of hydrogen 
and carbon derived from the sugar, and which 
the aclion of the nitric acid causes to be sepa- 
rated in llte |>roportiuns necessary (or ihat jiiir- 
pose. Hence the utmost aclion of ihe nitric 
acid or oxalic ncicl ditfers from that which it 
exerts on sugar; for, in the former rase, only 
carbonic acid and water are formed, while in 
the latter there is generated a quantity of ace- 
tous acid. 

It is hence not to be wondered at that 
various other snb&tnnccs, containing ihc same 
radicals as sugar, should when treated with 
nitric acid be found to nuuluce oxalic acid 
likewise. 'I'hiis the malic acid, which is 
produced along with the oxalic acid, in al- 
most every in.-iunce, is tr> a great extent, tliough 
not altogether, conveited into oxrdic acid, 
by the furilier aclion of nitric acid t and 
hence it is, in some sense, an inierincdiate 
state between oxalic acid and the hydro-car- 
bonous base previous to oxygenation: as is 
sulFicicnlly shown by many experiments of 
Scheelc. ^ 

So giim-arnbic treated with nitric acid was 
foimd by the same excellent chemist to yield a 
nsixturc of malic and oxalic acid. Manna, 
sugar of milk, salcp, aloe, colocynih, and some 
of the resinous gums, produced the same re- 
sult, but in a smaller quantity: of the essen- 
tial oils, only that of parsley could be mnde to 
furnish these acids, which it did in abundance, 
and was totally resolved into them. 

In like manner, alcohol treated with nitric 
acid affords a large quantity of oxalic acid : 
and most animal substances, operated upon in 
a similar manner, produce similar results, hut 
in different quantities. 

OXALiS. Wood-sorrel. In botany, a 

g mus of the class decandria, order pentagynia. 

alyx Gve-lcavcd ; ])ctals five ; coniuctccl at the 
claws ; ca|Mule superior, Gve-cclled, Gve-sided, 
bursting at the angles; seeds clothcrl with 
an elastic coal. Ninety- (our species. Almost 
all natives of the Cape ; a few of South Ame- 
rica and the West Indies ; one, O. sensitiva, 
with yellow corol, steinless, of the Fast In- 
dies ; and one, O. acetosella, of the wet woods 
of our own country. They must be thus sub- 
dived. 


A. Leaves simple. 

B. Leaves in 

C. Leaves ternate ; scape one-flowered 

D. Leaves ternate ; scape mqgkjjAaii 
flowered. 

E. Leaves ternate ; peduncle one<flo 
• ‘ stem naked towaros the bottom. 


one- 

^ ; 
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F. l^ves ternate ; peduncles one-flQivered ; 
stem leafy. 

G. Leaves ternate; peduncles more than 
one-flowered » with a stem, 

H. Leaves in finger-like directions. 

I. Leaves pinnate. 

. The species chiefly cultivated are the fol- 
lowing. 

1. O. acetosella. Common wood-sorrel. 

2. O. striatai Upright wood-sorrel. 

3. O. caprina. Uoat's-foot wood-sorrel. 

4. O. versicolor. Stripe-flowered w*ood- 

eorrcl. 

5. O. purpurea. Purple wood-sorrel. 

6. O. iucarnata. Flesh-coloured wood- 

sorrel. 

'^rhe first sort may be readily increased by 
planting the divided roots in a moist shady 
t)ortler in the early part of spring. The leaves 
arise immediately from the roots upon single 
long footstalks, and are composed of three 
heart-shaped lobes. They are sratefiilly acid, 
and of use in scorbutic and other putrid dis- 
orders. The juice is now crystallised, and 
constitutes a very convenient and elegant 
substitute for lemon juice. See Oxalic 

ACID. 

The other sorts, which are all bulbous- 
rooted, may be increased by planting oflsets 
from the bulbs that issue from the sides of the 
stems, ill pots filled with good light mould. 
They require protection in the winter sea- 
son. 

OX DAISY. In botany. SccChrysan- 

TllEMUM. 

Ox EVE. See Baphthalmum. 
OXFORD, the capital of Oxfordshire, and 
a bi8hop*8 see, with a market on Wednesday and 
Saturday. It is seated at the conflux oY the 
( 'herwell with the llianies, and has a canal to 
Braunston, in NorthampionshiTe. The city, 
with the suburbs, is of a circular form, three 
miles in circumference, and was anciently 
surrounded by vi’alls, of which considerable 
reiuttins are )et to be seen ; as also of its ex- 
tensive castle, the tower of which now serves 
for a county gaol. In 1801 the number of 
inhabitants was 12, 107. The origin of the 
university is involved in great obscurity. Ac- 
cording to Camden, even in the times of the 
Britons, Oxford was the seat of learning. 
Some students removing hither from Crick- 
lade, a monastery was founded by St. Frides- 
wide, in the time of the Saxons, which was 
burned, and rebuilt by king Ethelred. When 
the Danes were reduced by Alfred, that prince 
is said to have founded three colleges, one for 
philosophy, another for grammar, and a third 
for divinity, in the year 886, so that on this 
consideration Alfred beems rather the restorer' 
than the founder. But however that may be, 
Mr. Camden himself gives the precedence in 
point of time to Bahol college, in the year 
12b0, by jAch is probably unclerstood to mean 
'Ijirst eflEwed with a regular and permanent 
^ %ti The university is governed by a 
now lord 6rf DTille, chnsen by the 
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Students for life; a high steward, named by 
the chancellor, and approved by the ui^ersity, 
who is also for life, ana to assist the chancellor^ 
8rc. a vice-chancellor, one always in orders, 
and the head of a college, who exercises the 
chancellor's power, keeps the officers and stu* 
dents to their duty, and chooses four pro-vice- 
chancellors, out of the heads of colleges, to offi- 
ciate in his absence ; two prottors, who are 
masters of arts, chosen yearly oin of the several 
colleges in turn, to keep the peace, punish dis* 
orders, oversee weights and measures, order 
scholastic exercises, aud the odmissiou to de- 
grees; a public orator, who writes lettera by 
order of convocation, and harangues princes, 
and other great men, who visit the university ; 
a kee|)er of its archives ; a register, who records 
ail transactions of the convocation, &c. ; three 
csquirc-bcadlcs, with gilt silver maces, and 
three yeomen-beadles; with plain ones, who 
attend the vice-chancellor in public, execute 
his orders for apprehending delinquents, pub- 
lish the 'courts oi convocation, and conduct the 
preachers to church, and lecturers to school ; 
a verger, who, on solemn occasions, walks 
with the beadles before the vice-chancellor, 
and carries a silver rod. Oxford conuins 
twenty colleges, and five halls. 1 . Baliol Col- 
lege, founded in the year 1262, by John Baliol, 
father of John Baliol, king of Scotland, in 
great part rebuilt in the reigns of Henry VI 
and Vil ; it consists of a master, twelve fel- 
lows, fourteen scholars, and eighteen exhibi- 
tioners. 2. Merton College. Waller de Merton, 
bishop of Rochester and lord chancellor of 
England, transferred to Oxford, in tlie year 
1367, a college which he had built at Maldon, 
in Surry, three years before. At first he seems 
to have only intended this for such of chaplains 
ami scholars as should choose to come hither 
from the other ; but in 1274 both were united 
by the founder. It consists of a warden, 
twenty-four ieltows, fourteen post-masters, &c. 
3. University College* The'largest of Alfred's 
three halls before mentioned, is by some sup- 
posed to have been University College.' But 
however that be. It is more certain that the re- 
storation of this old house is owing to the legacy 
of )William,’’archdea(^n of Durham, who died 
in Jbe year 1249, and left 310 marks to the 
chakicellor and university, for the maintenance’ 
of dieven or twelve masters, wherewith a so- 
ciety was established in the year 1260, and 
their statutes settled by the university, in the 
year 1292, and the endowment of Walter Sker- 
law, bimop of Durham, Henry Percy, earl of 
NorthumlMrland, and other benefactors. It 
was valued at 781. per annum, and consists now 
of a master, twelve lellows, thirteen scholars. 
This college has been much enlarged 1^ 
the generouli benefaction of Dr. John Radcliff, 
who lefl 6OOOI. for building the master’s lodge, 
and chambers for two new fellows, by him iPv 
stituted for the study of physic, with a hand- 
some salary for ten yi^rs, half of which time 
at least th^ are to tSavei beyond the seas fop 
their better improvement, as nia will express^ 
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it. 4. Exeter CoHe|e» fouiulecl by WUIUm 
Stapleton, bishop of Exeter, in the year 1314. 
It consisted at first of Vnily thirteen feJJows or 
scholars, of whom twelve were to be bora 
within the diocese of Exeter. Its revenues 
were valued, s6th Henry VllI, at 811. It has 
now a rector, iwenty-two felloivs,. &c. 5. 

Uriel College, founded in the year 1324, by 
Adam de Brbmd, almoner to J^waril If. Ed« 
ward 111 gaae a tenement called Le Oriele, 
whence probably the name. It now maintains 
a provost, eighteen fellows, and fourteen exhi- 
bitioners. oC Queen's College, the foundation 
of which W|p ascribed to queen Philippa, but 
is really due to her chaplain, Robert oe ^Ics- 
hcld, rector of Rnrg on Stanmore, in the year 
1340|, for a ])rdvost, twelve fellows, and seventy 
scholars. It now consists of a provost, twenty- 
two fellows, &c. 7« New College or Win- 
chester College, or as it should seem St. Mary’s 
College, of Winchester, in Oxford, was found- 
ed b/ the great William Wykeham, in the 
year l379i with endowment for a warden and 
seventy fellows, &c. The excellent body of 
statutes which the founder himself drew up 
has been considered as the most judicious and 
complete,^ and has been followed by most suc- 
ceeding founders of colleges. 6. liinity Col- 
lege« Richard Horton, prior, and (he monks 
at Durham, purchased ground, in the year 
ISQU, for a college here, which was afterwards 
increased and farther endowed by Richard do 
Bury, the learned bishop of that sec. At the 
•dissolution, this- college was sequestered, and 
by Edward VI sold to Dr. Owen, a physician ; 
and afterwards came into the [lossession of sir 
Thomas Pope who, on its site founded Trinity 
College, for a president, twelve fellows, and 
twelve scholars. Dr. Ralph Bathurst, president, 
adorned it with new buildings, and a beautiful 
cha|)el consecrated in the year l3g4, and was 
otherwise an eminent benefactor. Q. Lincoln 
College! Richard Fleqiing, bishop of Lincoln, 
obtained licence of Henry VI, in me year 1427, 
to make All-satnts* Church collegiate, and to 
found a college for a rector, and seven scholars ; 
finished and endowed in the year 1475^ by 
Thomas Rotherham, bishop of Lincoln, and 
archbishop of York : now consists of a rector, 
twelve fellows, kc, 10. Worcester College 
vvas founded, in the year 17 (4, by the bene- 
faction of sir Thomas Cookes, of Bentley, in 
Worcestershire, for one . provo)»t, six fellows, 
and six scholars. To tMe have since been 
added two fellowships, and two scholarships, 
W Dr. Finney; and two exhibitions for 
Charterhopse scholars, by lady Holford. But 
the principal benefactors have been Mrs. £a* 
ton, datijmcer of Dr. Eaton, princi|)al of Glou- 
cester hsu), who founded six fellowships in the 
year 1733: and Dr, Clarke, fellow of All 
Souls* College, who gave six fellowships, and 
thr^ scholarships, in the year 1736, besides 
other considerable bequests, Tliis house was 
originally called Glonottter College, being a 
seminary for educating die novices of Glou- 
ccster monastery, as it was likewise for those 
df other religious bouses* It was founded, in 
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the yfgr 1283, by John Giflard, baron of 
firimsneld. When suppressed at the reforma- 
tion, it was converted into a palace for thO' 
bishop of Oxford; but was soon afterwards 
erected inioun academical hall, by sir Thomas 
White, the founder of St. John’s Colh'ge, in 
which state it continued, till it at length ic- . 
ceivcd a charter of incorporutioti, and a snistll 
emlowinent from sir Thomas Cookes* Here 
arc one provost, twenty fellows, seventeen 
scholars, 8rc. tlic whole luimbcr about forty. 
11. St. John’s College. This colletcc was 
founded in the year 1567, by sir Thomas 
White, alderman .'tnd merchant taylor of 
London, for the maintenance of one president, 
fifty feliovis, three chaplains, three clerks, 
and six choristers, &c. I'his college was 
founded on the site of Bcrnanl’s College, 
erected in the year 1437^ by archbishop Cni- 
chely. Archbishop Laud and bUhop Juxon 
were liberal benefactors to this college. 12. 
All Souls’ College, founded in the year 1438, 
by Henry Chichely, archhhhop of (!.‘iiiter- 
bury, for a warden, and forty fellows, besides 
two chaplains, nine clerks, and choristers. 

13. Magdalen College, founded in the year 
1453, by William Fatten, alias Wainrfeet, 
bishop of Winchester, for a president, forty 
fellows, thirty scholars or demies, a divinity 
lecturer, a school-master, four chaplains, &c. 

14. Brazen Nose College. This college was 
founded in the year, 1509 l>y Bichard Smith, 
bishop of IJncoln, and Richard Sutton, of 
Presbury in Chcdiirc, knight, for the main- 
tenance of one principal, and fifteen fellows. 
To this number succeeding benefactions have 
added five fellows, thirty- two scholars, and four 
exhibitions. 15. Corpus Chrisii College. This 
college was foundeef, ta the year 1516, by 
Richard Fox, who was successively bishop of 
Exeter, Bath and Wells, Durham and Win- 
chester; and lord privy seal to king Henry Vi I 
and V 1 1 1, for the maintenance of one president, 
twenty follows, twenty scholars, &c. l6. Christ 
Church, originally founcled by cardinal Wol- 
sey, in the year 1.525, for the support of a 
dean, a sub-dean, 100 canons, kc. Rut while 
the cardinal was completing this design, having 
actually admitted eighteen canons, about the 
year I52p, he fell iiito disgrace; when king 
Henry VIll seized upon the foundation, which 
he suspended til) the year 1532, and then re- 
established it under the name of Henry the 
Eighth's College, for one dean, and twelve 
canons. This fonndation, however, the same 
king suppressed in the year 1545. But the 
next year be removed hither the episcopal 
see, nrst established in Osctiey Abby, a dis- 
solved Augustine monastery, near the suburbs 
of Oxford, in the year 1549. At the same 
time, on part of Wolsey's original revenue, 
he constituted a dean, eight canons, eight chap- 
lains, eight clerks, eight choristers, and an 
organist ; together with sixty sM^nts, and' 
forty grammar scholars, a scho^tasier . 
usher. In this form the foundation 
tnained ever since ; except, that queen 

beth, ill the year 1561, converted thcjCmi^f 
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gratnmar-schoUrs into academical students; 
ordering, at the same lime, that their vacancies 
should be supplied from Westminster school. 
Thus, 100 students were established, to which 
number William Thursjsdne, esquire, in the 
year l663, added one. I7. Jesus Colle«, 
founded in the year 15/1, by queen Elizabeth, 
and endowed by ttpgh Price, LL.D. a native 
of the county of Brecknock, and treasurer of 
St. David’s, for a- (NrtncifiM* eight fellows, and 
eight scholars f' by bther ^nefactors rais^ to 
nineteen fellows, and .eiditeen scholart, with 
inanyexhibitioners.' 18.WadhamColle«. This 
college was designed hy Nicholas Wadham, 
esquire, of Men Held in Somersetshire, and 
executed in pursuance of his last will, by. 
Dorothy, his widow, in the year 1613, for the 
maintenance of one warden, fifteen fellows, 
fifteen scholars, two chaplains, and two clerks. 
The statutes direct, that the warden shall quit 
the college in case of marriage ; that the fel- 
lows shall enjoy the benefit of the society no 
longer than eighteen years after' their regenew 
in arts. 19- Pembroke College. This col- 
lege was founded in the year 1()20, by the joint 
benefaction of Thomas 'IVsdale, of Glympton, 
in Oxfordshire, and Richard Wig!itwick,S,T.B. 
rector of iblcy, Berks ; for one master, ten 
fellows, and ten scholars. The society has 
since been much enlarged by the addition of 
several fellowships, scholarships, and exhibi- 
tions. This college was originally Broadgate 
Hall, famous for the study of the civil law, a 
ilourisliing house of learning, in which, to 
mention iin more, Camden received nart of 
his education. It obtained the name oi Pem- 
broke College, from the memorable earl of 
Pembroke, Avho was cha ncellor of the university 
when the college was founded, and whose in-' 
tercst was |Kiriiculi»rly instrumental in its esta- 
blishment. «0. Hertford College, formerly 
called Hartford or Hart Hall, founded by Wal- 
ter Stapleton, bishop of Exeter, in the year 
1312, and belonged to Exeter College. Hav- 
ing received a charter of incorporation from 
Dr. Richard Newton, a late learned and public 
spirited principal, who has also consigned an 
estate towards its endowment, this ancient 
hotel was converted into a college, September 8, 
1740. The foundation consists of a principal, 
four wnior fellows or tutors, and iunior fellows 
or assistants, beskle a certain number of students 
or scholars. Of the numerous halls, hotels, 
or inns, which were the only academical houses 
originally |)ossesscd by the students of Oxford, 
only Hve subsist at present. These societies 
are neither endowed nor incorporated. They 
are subject to their respective principals, whoso 
salary arises from the rooiD-ren$ of the house. 
The principals are appointed by the chancellor 
of the university ; tnat of Edmond Hall ex- 
cepted, who is nominated by Queen’s College, 
under whose patronage Edmond Hallwstill re- , 
mains. T^ rest were Formerly dependent on 
parBeukr cmlsges. 1. Alban Hatt. This hall 
;n''^|ontiguious to Merton College, on the east, 
to have been a house^of leanting 
the idgh of Edward I, and mecived its 
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name from Robert de St. Alban, a citizen of 
Oxibid who, in the reign of Henry 111, con- 
veyed this tenement to the nuns ofLiUlemore, 
a. St. Edmund^s Hall. This hall is situated 
to the east of Queen’s Collet. It was- first 
established about the reign of Edward 1 1 1, and 
was consigned to Queen’s College, in the year 
1557. 3, St. Mary Hall. This was long tne 
parsonatt-house of the rectors of JSt. Mary, 
which church being appropriated WEdwardi 1 £ 
to theDriel College, tite boitw aM<a&ie into 
their possession, and was- 'ailprqprtaied to the 
residctice of studeiAs. 4, Jnn Hall, 
granted to studenta hy ^<>hn Triljpi^k^ bishop' 
of Hereford, in the year 1645. 5; Magdalen 
Hall. This hall is almost contiguous u> Mag- 
dalen College, on tlte^west, A ttety consider- 
able p.irt of it is the gram maiM^hdnl for the 
oboristers of Magdalen Colley, creeled, with (he 
college, by the founder, William of Wainfleet, 
H>r that pur|)ose alone. To this structure other 
buildings being added, it grew by degrees into 
an acadrinicarhall. Other public buildings 
are,, the theatre, which was built at the ex- 
pense of archbishop Shelden, chancellor of the 
university, idtig, who gave 20001. to purchaso 
lands for its repairs. It is extremely tnagni- 
Hcent, of the form of the Roman theatre, not 
circular but having one flat side, and the.#o(>f 
eighty feet by seventy, rests on the walls with- 
out pillars, Ashmole’s Museum, the lower 
part of which is an daboratory, and the upper 
story a repository of natural and artificial rari- 
ties, principally' given Elias Athmole, Who 
lodged here the cmlecti^.of MSS. made hy his 
father-in-law, sir William Dugd^, Anthony 
Wood, sir Henry Savil, and hicnself. The 
printing-house, built in the year 1712, with 
die profits of the mle of lord Clarendon's His- 
tory of the Rebellion, the perpetual impression 
of which he gave to the university. Rouncl 
the wall that formerly inclosed, the theatre 
stood the Arundelian marbles, now removed 
into the schools. These vahiahle monuments 
collected in Greece and Asia, by Thomas earl 
of Arundel, and sir William Petty, were given 
^ the said earl; otliers by Mr, Selden, sir 
Geom Wheler, Dr, Shaw, Messrs. Dawkins 
and Wood, and Dr.^Rawltiison, To this col- 
lection, i» the year 1755, were added, by the. 
giRiof the countess of Pomfret, abwe 100 
statties, biftts, kc, purchased by her late hus- 
band’s father, lord l^mpster, out of the Arun- 
delian collection. The whole ^llection noW 
ai Oxford consists of 167 that is, 

statues, bu8ts,bas- reliefif fragnteOtsof iealpture ; 
ICO inscriptions, Greek, jEgyptian, (/itiean, 
end PalmVTene ; and 145 ^Roanan and others. 
The public schMls, whidh form a magnificent 
quadraaiB^e, part of which is appropriated for 
toe receplioo of the celebrated Bmlleian library. 
The Baddifie library founded by the will of 
Dr. Radcli^, and finished in the year 1749. 
A noble l3tiUHnomical(i|||«ma has lately 
been erceted aC* the oia^-west comer of the 
city, at the expenses oflr mar 30,00fiL hmn 
in the .year 1.771b iy lH||pustee& of 0r. £td- 
ol^Ve^. Tl^phyw^rdto wwtfoofid^^ 
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by Henry Danven, earl of Danby, in the year 
1^9, and endowed with an annuai revenue. 
Dr. Sheriinl built (he preteutUbraiy, furUkhed 
the gardens with most of Us ounous plants, 
and at the exMnse qC 300j}l. eudoyved the pro- 
fessorship. The unfortunate Charles If field 
his court here, dunm the civil ,war. The cor- 
poration consists of a ina^or, high-steward, 
recorder, four aldermen, eight assStants, two 
bailifts, a town-cjerk, two chamberlains, ail 
that have served the ofKce of bailtlF and cham- 
berlain^ and twenty-four comcnon-council 
men. The mayor, for the time>.being, offi- 
ciates at a coronation, in the buttery,, and has 
for his fee a large giit.bowl and cover. It was 
made a bishop's see by king Hcniy VII 1. and 
has tliirtecn elegant jiarish churches, besides 
the cathedral of Christchurch. This city has 
often been the seat of our kings and parlia- 
ments : in one of which, held here by reason 
of the plague at London, in J(i65, the votes 
were first printed. The markets are on Wed- 
nesday and Saturday. The city and the uni- 
versity send each two members to the British 
parliainenf. Withoot the town Uiere are many 
ruins of the fortifications erected in the late 
civil wars. It has lately been embellished 
with a noble market-place, and a magnificent 
bridge: forty-five miles S.K. of Worcester, 
and fiftyvfour W.N.W. of London. Lon. 1. 
JSW. Lat.6l.4<5N. 

OXFORDSHIRE, a county of England, 
bounded on the £. by Buckinghamshire, W. 
by Gloucestershire, S. by Berkshire, and N.by 
Warwickshire and Northamptonshire. The 
extreme length is 48 miles, and breadth S0, 
but its form is very irregular. It contains 
430,000 acres ; is oivideu into 14 hundreds, 
and 207 parishes ; has one city, and 1£ market- 
towns; and sends p meipbers to parliament. 
The number of- inhabitants 1801. was 
109 , 020 . The s<dl> tluhifl^ various, is fertile 
iu com. atulffirass. The S, part, especially on 
the borders of Buckinghamshire, b hilly and 
woody, having a continuation of Chiltern hills 
running through it. The N.W. part is also 
elevated and stony. The middle is, m general, 
a rich country, watered by numerous streams 
running from N. to S. ana terminating in the 
Thames. Of these, the most . oom^rable 
are the Windrush, Evenlode, Gherwell, and 
Tame; the latter, although an inconsiderable 
rivulet, has obtained some importance from 
.having been supposed to give name to the 
Thames. Tire pvodu^ of- Oxfordshire are 
chiefly those common so themldland farming 
counties. Its hiUt y idd Qehse> p^woday, and 
other earths, uspfhl rap various purposes. Corn 
and malt are conveyed fioi^itr by the Thames, 
to the metioj^ts. 

OXGANO, orOxOATB, isgeneralty taken, 
in our old law-books, for fifteen acres, or as 
much ground as a lingfo ox can plough in a 

year. j-W''" 

OXIDE. SwSlirD. 

OXinVCNI, i«t wow;, 
the aneient wMidt in genenl, 

. ^ ******^ 
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three notes that are to one another asC to C 
sharp, and C sharp to D natural. The lowest 
were called the baripycni, and those in the 
middle, mesopycni. 

OX-SLIP, in botany. See Primula. 

Ox-sT ALif. f. A stand for oxen. 
OXVACANTHA GALHNI. 
from sf vr, sharp, and cnunrlL, a thorn, oo called 
from the acidity of its fettit.) The barberry. 
SeeBBRBSRis. 

OXYBAPHUS, in botany, a genus of the 
class triandria, order monogynia. ' Calyx five- 
cleft, csmpanulate ; coral funnel-form ; nut 
five-sided, one-teeded, stirruunded by the un- 
folded permanent calyx. Oiies|iecics; a glu- 
tinous plant of Peru, with violet flowers, re- 
sembling the mirabiiis. 

OXYCEDRUS. See JuNiPEKcs. 

OXYCOCC^OS. (o^t/xMcx«f, from ojv;, acid, 
and xowi»r, a berry, so naineil from its acidity.) 
The cranberiy. The berries of the vacciniuui 
occicoccos of Linndus are so termed in some 
pharmacopoeias. They are about the siae of 
our haws, and are pleasantly acid, with which 
intention they are used medicinally in Sweden. 
In this country they arc mostly preserved an<l 
made into tarts. 

^ OXYCRATE, in pharmacy, a mixture of 
vinegar and water, proper to assuage, cool, 
and refresh. The usual proprtion is one 
spoonful of vinegar to five or six spoonfuls of 
water. 

OX YDS, in cbemisUry, a compound of 
oxygen and some other body, in such propor- 
tibft as not to produce an acid. Oxygen com- 
bines with bodies in various proportions, con- 
stituting a muhiplicily of compounds with 
almost eveiy substance with which it is capable 
of uniting, llie whole of these compounds, 
however, may be grouped ^nerally under two 
divisions : 1 st, those whi^ possess the pro- 
perties of acids; and Sdly, those which are 
destitute of such properties. The first set of 
compounds are distinguished by the term 
acids : to the second appertains the term oxyds. 
It is by no ipeens uncommon to find a coni- 
poiind of the same- base and oxygen, belonging 
10 both these sets, aceordtog to the proportion 
of oxygen which enters into the comiiouiid. 
In all these cases, the smaller proportion of 
oxygen constitutes the oxyrl, the larger the 
acid, lienee it follows that oxyiis always con* 
tain leas oxygen ihau acids with the same base. 

Oxyds may therefore exist under ai^ of the 
forms of a concrete substance, a liquid, a 
vapour, and a gass. 

As a liquid, water may be taken as an ex- 
ample, which is an Dxyd of hydrogen; or ia 
Other words, a combination of oxygen with 
hydrogen, in such proportion as not to.prfxlucc 
anacm.^ Asa vapour, and as a gnsa, iii irons 
vaponr, in some of its comhinatiuns, and nitric 
oxyd, may be advanced as examples ; and as a 
concrete substance, the in;$tances arc innu- 
merable. 

Oxygen cornbinca witli three miVlnct sets of 
bodies, the simple eombuslibleSf (b<^ 

. bttstiblm, and tbe metAj, And. Arms 

ZZ 
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cvm individual belonging tothesesots. Theae 
oxjrds vaiy according to the aubatance which 
constitutes the base; but all theoxydsof the ‘ 
simple combustibles are combustible, except the 
ox}d of hydrogen, which is a product of com* 
bustion; all theoxydsof the simple incombasti- 
blcs are supporters of combustion ; and all the 
oxyds of the metak are cither prorlucts of 
combustion or suppiSters. Of course, the 
first set of oxyds (except that of hydrogen) can- 
not be formed by combustion ; neither can the 
second set ; but part of the third set are thus 
prr>duced, some of tliem by the union of the 
oxygen of supporters without combustion. 

liesides these oxyds, which may be considered 
as simple, because they contain out one ingre- 
dient combined with oxygen, there is an- 
other .ettiuich more numerous than themselves, 
consisting of oxygen united at once with two or 
more simple substances. These bodies may be 
distinguished from the others by giving them 
the name of compound oxyds. 

Most bodies, however, arc capable of com- 
bining with many different proportions of 
oxygen, without being rendered acid : and in 
every proportion they sometimes evince not 
different degrees of the same power, but lowers 
and propeitics in themselves essentially dineretit: 
a fact whiclvis particularly the case with the 
metallic oxyds. There has hence been a de- 
mand for some graduating system of names, 
by which the same substances in these different 
states of oxydation might be distinguished ; and 
Dr. Thomson has ingeniously proposed to name 
them as follows, from the Greek numerals. 
Oxyds produced by the smallest proportion of 
oxygen, prot-oxyds; oxyds produced by an ad- 
ditional dose of oxygen, deut-oxyds ; by a dose 
still higher trit-oxyds; by a still farther aug- 
mentation tetr-oxyds; and oxyds containing a 
full and saturating dose, per-oxyds. 

Of all oxyds whatever, those produced by 
the union of oxygen with the metals are most 
worthy of consideration, as of by far the high- 
est importance, both in a chemical view, and 
in relation to the arts. One of the first and most 
ordinal^ changes to which metallic substances 
are subject, is their combination with oxygen. 
This is called in chemical language, oxydation. 
If a metal, as, for instance, a piece of Iron, he 
exposed to the air, when it is inokt, it soon 
undergoes a remarkable change. It loses its 
metalfic lustre, and the surface is coi'cred with 
a brownish powder, well known by the name 
of rust. This change is owing to the combina- 
tion of the oxygen of the atmosphere with the 
metal, and the rust of the meul in this, 
state is one kind of ferrwinons oxyd. 
process of oxyd|ition is eftected more rapidly 
when metals are exposed to the action of 
heat ; and, indeed, many metals require a very 
high temperature to produce the combination, 
while it cannot be accomplished in others by 
the greatest degree of heat that can be produced. 
This process was formerly called calcination, or 
cakrining the metal ; and the product, thus 
denominated an oxyd, was distinguished by ffie 
naaoie of a calx> from ha being ^aced to 


the state of powder, in the same way as limc« 
stone, by burning. Metals differ very much 
from eacm other in the circumstances in which 
this oxydation takes place, as in the tempera- 
ture which is necessar}', the facility or the 
combination, the proportions of oxygen which 
combine, and the force of affinity between the 
constituent parts of the oxyd Some metals^ 
are oxydateci in the lowest temperature, as, for 
instance, iron and manganese ; while others re- 
quire the greatest degree of heat that can be 
applied. Such are silver, gold, and platina. 

The facility witli which oxydation lakee 
place in some metak is so great, such as in 
iron, tin, lead, copper, and manganese, that they 
must be completely defended from the action of 
oxygen ; but in gold and platina no perceptible 
change is observed, for whatever length of time 
they are exposed to the atmosphere. This oxy- 
dation, and the quantity of oxjgen absorbed, ace 
proportional to the teinpcralure. There are, 
nowever, many metals which combine with 
a determinate f.ropnriion of oxygen at certain 
temperatures, and from this may be estimated 
the quantity of oxydation from the degree of 
heat which" has been applied. The. rapidity of 
the oxydation is.almost always increased by the 
elevation of the temperature. In this way actual 
combustion or inffammation is produced. Thus 
filings of metak thrown ii|mn a body in the 
state of ignition give out brilliant sparks ; and 
steel, struck upon a flint, burns with a vivid 
ffaine in the air, in consequence of the great 
heat which is communicated to it by percus- 
sion. Metallic substances combine with very 
different proportions of oxygen; and ibis quan- 
tity varies according to the manner in which 
the process has been conducted, or the tem- 
perature to which the metal has been exposed. 

. In these different -states and conditions of 
oiq^ation different phenomena are exhibited. 
Sometimes the metal becomes red-hot, and is 
inflamed ; sometimes the oxydation takes place 
without fusion, or does not combine vrith oxy- 
gen till after it has been melted ; sometimes it 
IS covered with a brittle crust, or with a sub- 
stance in tho form of powder. At other times 
a pellicle, exhibiting different colours, forms 
^on the surface ; but,^ m all cases, the metal is 
tarnished, loses its brilliancy^and its colour, and 
assumes another, which announces the change 
that has ensued. Another difference wfai^ 
takes pkee among metaky is the different de- 
grees of force with which the o:i^gen adliems to 
the metal. The knowledge of thk, and tHe 
different degrees of affinity between ckygen end 
metallic substances, is or great importance in, 
manj operations apd chemical results. i[)urin^ 
the nxatibn of oxygen in metallic snUtances, n 
Is absorbed by some in its mlid state, and fpvea 
out a great deal Of caloric. In others it is 
combined, without giving out the same qnan- 
ti^. This proportion of caloric given out cof- 
lesponds to the facility with whi% oxyds pan 
with their or are reduced to the me- 

tallic state. Iniioae which havcTombined with . 
oxygen, with ffla gtfoter proportion pf caloric, 
are mostparily fediic«d.S m4hofe,oQlib0con* 
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traty^ in which the oxygeii has been df 
of Its caloriCf are redaccil to the meullie 
atate by a grtet iiddttion of caloric, ahd ^e 
greatMt number of oxyda r^utie the addition 
of safaatances whose affinify fot oxygen is 
greater than that of the metal. Metallic oxydt 
are' extremely different in different melais, 
and even in the same metal, according to the 
proportion of oxygen. Th^ are, however, 
possessed of some common properties. They 
ate all in the form of powder or earthy sul>- 
stance, or so brittle as to be easily redneed to 
this state. Ihey exhibit every shade of colour 
from pure white to brown and deep red, and they 
ate heavier than the metals from which they 
have been obtained. Some oxyds are revived, 
as it is called, or are r^uceef to the metallte 
sute, merely by being in contact witli light 
or caloric. Some require the addition of a 
combustible substance and a high temperature ; 
while others have so strong an ailiniw for oxy* 
gen, that they cannot be'cieortved ot it hy the 
strongest heatjj but become fusible in the fire, 
and afford a glassy matter more or less coloured, 
and even serve as a flux to the earths. Some 
oxyds are volatile, but the greatest number are 
fixed. Some have an acrid and caustic taste, 
are more or less soluble in water, and even 
possess an acid quality ; others are insoluble 
and insipid. 

OxYDOF ARSENIC. Native Calx of ameiiic. 
See ArsenicCm. 

OxYD OP BISMUTH. A pccuHar ore of 
bismuth. See Bismutum. 

OxYO OF KICKEL. See NlCCOLUM. 

OxYO OF URANiTE. See Uranium. 

OxYD o^-ZTNC. Calamine. SeeZiNCUM. 

,OX YD ATION; Oxygen gass, that is, vital 
air, is decom)M)sed by metals, and some other 
bodies, at a higher or lower temperature ; they 
combine with its basis or oxygen, and form va- 
rious compoundsji the caloric being at the safne 
time disengagixl, passes off in the state of sen- 
sible heat. " The operation by which this is 
tected is termed oxydation, ami tlic compound 
bodies thus obtainra are called oxyds. 

Many of the oxyds are employed in medicine : 

- 6f these the following are the chief. 

OxYdum AKSEKTici ALBUM. Arsenu 
cum eakinatum. Arsenicum album. Calx 
arsenici. This is a most powerful caustic 
and poison, internally k is sai<l to he given 
with advantage iii.clephantiasis, and obstinate 
diseases of tl^eskm, cancer, agues, and dropsies. 
ItcannbtBe too carefully administered. The 
antidotes against it, when, taken as a poison, 
are, solutions of ammoniaca! eulphnret, pot- 
ash, or soda, the carbonate of potash Or soda, 
soap, milk, fixed oils, and mucilages. See 
ARSBNtC. 

OxYOOU CUPRl VIRIDE ACBTATUM. 
See A^rUgo, jBRis. 

OxYDUM PRRRI ttiTBUM. See KuBIGO 
FSRRI. 

OXYOtTM FBRRl RVBRVM. ColcOthaV 
vftritdi'. Calx'fcfirii rubra. Crocus martis. 
This oxyd of ih>A is principally used as an ex« 
temiy remedy to bx cmidylomlita. 
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OxYDUM HYDR'AROVRI KIGRUM. 
JEthops per ae. Pulvis mercuriaUs cinerens, 
Mereurius cinereus. Turpethum nigrum. 
Mercurius prseeipitatus niger. There are four 
preMraiions of this oxyd in high estimation : 
l.Theoxydom hydrargyri gummosum, made 
by rubbirm mercury with mucilage of gum 
arabic. Flenk, of Vienna, has written a trea- 
tise^ on the ^superior of this medicine. 

It is very troublesome to make ; and does not 
appear to possess more virtues than some other 
memrtal preparations. S.Theoxydum hjdrar- 
gyri sacenarattiin, made hy tritiiruiiug equal 
parts of sugar and mercuiy together. ‘ :i. *bie 
oxydum hydrargyri nielli uim,* composed of 
equal parts of honey and hydrarg\'rns pun Hia- 
tus. 4. The oxydum hydrarsxyn ungwiivisum, 
called ungiienluni hydrargyri fort jus in ilie 
shops. AM these prep.iritiMiis possess antihcU 
niintic,antisiphilitio, alierutive, si dnsogiic, and 
deobstrncut virtues, and are exhibited in the 
cure of worms, syphilis, arnenorriuLM, di'^eases 
of the skin, chronic discuses, obstructions of the 
viscera, &(?. 

Oxydum hydrargyri rurrum, A 
red oxyd of niercury may be obluiuc'J ciiluT by 
simple exposure to he.it and :i?r, or l»y the 
nitric acid. .See Hvdr »\rgyr.i’s calci- 
NATus, and IIydkargykus nitraius 
RUBER. 

Oxydum nitrosum. Ni»rous oxyd. 
Nitrogen united with oxygen. 

Oxydum plumbi aluum. See Cf.- 

RUSSA. 

Oxydum plumbi rub rum. Minium. 
Calx plumbi rubra. Red lead. Tbe red 
oxyd of lead possesses adstringent and i-cda- 
tive virtues if cautiously exbibiud. Its nsc in 
the present day is iii form of powder or oint- 
ment, in the cure of ulcers, |>rurit:cs, and 
some diseases of the skin. 

Oxydum plumbi semivitreum. Li. 
thargynis. Lvthargyruin. This prejKiralion 
of lead is employed to make the aqua litbargvri 
acctsia^ wdiose use in' very extensive in the 
practice of surgery. SeeAi^UA lithargyri 

ACETATJ. 

Oxydum stibii album. See Antimo- 

NIUM CALCINATUM. 

Oxydum .stibii semivitreum. Vj- 
triuTii aniirnonii. 'I'his prejiaration of ariti- 
tnoiiy k employed to make anriinonial wine. 

Oxydum stibii sulphuratum. Hepar 
aiitiinonii. (*rorns inctallorum. Crocus ai>- 
timonii. This preiuiration of aniiiriony was 
foriniTly exhibited in tbe cure of fevers and 
atonic di.seases of the lung's. lt!« principal use 
now is in preparins; other medicines. 

OxYDlJM ZINCI album. SivTuiTA. 

Oxydum zinci .uBLtMAruM. Sec 
ZlNCUM CALCINATUM* 

Oxydum zinci vi triol atum. SeeZiN- 
CUM vitriolatcm. 

OXYOliN, in ciieminry, a Kinmle siili- 
stance that enters into trie composirmn of wa- 
ter and air. The tefrn >xyg' n si^i ;fics that., 
which generates or produces ac»ds. riiis, OiiC * 
of the most chafacienstic properties of tffis 
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body* was discovered by Dr. Piriestley in 1774. 
It was at first called dephlogbticatffl air» and 
afterwards successively known by the names of 
eminently respirable air« pure air/vital air« as 
long as it was not known that this aerial form 
is merely one of its states of combination; 
which, notwithstanding its frequency, and its 
being less impure in mis than in any other 
condition, does not prevent its being concealed 
in other states ; and more particTibrly as, by 
combining with many bodies, it loses this elas- 
tic state or appearance of air. As soon as this 
troth was well proved, and clearly explained by 
Lavoisier, the necessity was admitted of giving 
it a diflferent,name, which might be applicable 
to all the states in which it could exist, as well 
that of gass as of the liquid or solid form. 
Lavoisier first called it the oxygenotis principle ; 
and the French school having decide for the 
word oxygen, by admitting a simple change of 
termination in the first word proposed by 
Lavoisier, this name became generally ailopt- 
ed. 

The effect of oxygen is of such importance, 
that its presence must be stated as the most in- 
dispensable condition of combustion ; which 
would not otherwise take place. It truly con- 
alituttt the essential part of that process, be- 
cause its most decided and extensive character 
is its absolute necessity to that process. 

Oxygen, like many other natural bodies, is 
found in three states, but- in neither of them is 
it alone or insubted. In the gasseous form it 
is dissolved in caloric ; in the liquid and solid 
form it is combined with diflerent substances, 
and can never exist concrete and pure without 
combinationj, like many other substances no 
less decomposable than itself. And though 
we can, in imagination, conceive it alone, in- 
sulated, pure, and in a solid state, experiment 
has never yet exhibited this fact. It is a dis- 
covery which still remains concealed in the 
bosom of nature ; or may exbt, ill understood, 
under the name of some substance yet un- 
known in our collections of minerals. 

As oxygen is frequently contained in a more 
or less amid form in several natural fossils 
which have undergone combustion, and as it 
has much attraction for caloric, ii is only re- 
quired that some one of those fossils should be 
heated more or less, or penetrated with a great 
quantity of caloric, in order to disengage this 
principle, and obtain it in the form of air or 
gass. Tliis is done by chemists to procure 
oxygen gass. They expose certain substances, 
particularly metals burned by nature or by art, 
to a fire of considerable activity in closed vessels, 
so disposed as to conduct and receive, under in- 
verted jars, tbc elastic fluid intefided to be col- 
lected. The burned matter passes a^in to a 
combustible state ; and the oxygen which nve 
it the burned stale, being separated and msed 
by caloric, for which it has a great 'attraction, 
bwmes developed in the form ofgkss^ It is 
ibe product of a true combustion. 

; . Of the two. bodies which form oxygen gass, 
thb caloric, which is the solvent, and gives it 
the siateof invisibilityaodofun cloiiic fluidinot 
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being ponderable, tho solidifiable base or ' 
gen, which is dissolved, being tl|e only ponder* 
able and flxaUe body ii ail the aiubstuite 
with which this (puw can combini j and che- 
mists having no other means of obtaining oxy- 
gen in a simpler state than that of gsti, in 
which they nse it for a gregt number o? opera- 
tions Ni>r combinations; many of them ana 
habituated to denote this gass by the simple, 
name of oxygen. This is, nevertheless, an 
error of nomenclature, and inimical to the 
perspicuity of chemical doctrine ; because the 
word oxygen ought only to be used to denote 
the base ol this gass considered alone, or in all 
the possible states, but particularly in the nu- 
merous combinations wherein it possesses the 
liquid or solid state. 

Oxygen is probably the most abundant of all 
natural bodies, and its chemical properties are 
so important, that a very large share of the 
science of chemistry consists in a knowledge of 
the combinations and agency of this body. 

The two principal sources from which it is 
derived (each of tnem immense in extent) are 
water and air. In the former it is condensed 
into a liquid form, and combined with about a 
third of Its weight of hydrogen ; in the latter 
it is united with azot, and forms rather more 
than a fifth part of the atmosphere. 

There are besides various other smaller 
sources of oxygen, such as many parts of the 
organized world, vegetable or animal (imlepen- 
dantly of the water which they contain so 
abundantly), mineral acids, and metallic oxyds, 
&c. but the quantities from these last sources 
are extremely small in comparison with the 
preceding. 

Die purest possible oxygen gass is obtained by 
a higher degree of voltaic electricity from suen 
substances as it it capable of completely decom- 
posing. One of the next purest oxygen gasses 
is obtained by distilling, per se, the dry oxj- 
muriat of potash, 

llie black oxyd of manganese contains a 
great quantitv of oxygen so loosely combined, 
as to be expelled by a moderate r^ heat, and 
this is the method usually pursued. An 
earthen or iron retort (the latter of which is 
expressly manufactured for this purpose] is lo 
be filled with the black oxyd of man^cse in 
powder, and heated in a brisk fire. Die first 
product of gass comes over when , the man- 
gan^e is faintly red, and consists chiefly of 
carbonic acid, so that a taper is inimediatdy 
extinguished; after this, if small samples of 
the gass be examined as it comes over by dip- 
ping a bit of kindled wood in it, the fire will 
800 U be found to burn with increased flame 
and brightness, a sign of the presence of om- 
gen, soon after which it may be collected for 
use. n the inanganeae be very good, one 
pound of it (which will lie in a veiy small re- 
tort) will give 1400 cubic inches or great pu- 
rity ; that IS, containing no more than a tenth 
of carbonic' acid or any other gpss. 

MangancM, if molsteqed with sulphiiiie 
acid,^ will also fpve put .miich oxygpo on 
applying no greater heal that of a jieper,; 
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„ .and. It foaj baiiae^ba. obtain^ wiy expediti- 
nusly |Fitb,t 1 ia. 4 p]^«t appatatus possible. 

441 the.<bgfds of meietory* when heated fed 
hott am dce^posed, the metals return to the 
state of riyimiiag pjiereury (which is driven up 
^In vmur and soon condenses)s and the oxygen 
which it contained appears^ in the gasseous 
form^ mixed with any acid if such existed in 
the Qxyd. 

Oxygen gass may also be obtained yeiy cheap 
and considerably pure, bv the, destructive dis- 
tillation of nitre in a moderate red heat. 

. Most of the green parts of vegetables while 
living yield oxmn ^ss when exposed to the 
sun's rays. Ot these the green conferva of 
ponds is a remarkable instance, as Dr. In- 
genhouz has shown by experiment. 

The burning of the several combustible 
podies in oxygen gaas forms a number of most 
bdlutiful and instructive experiments, and has 
contributed more than auy thing else to give 
accurate ideas on the nature of combustion in 
general. 

The characters that peculiarly distinguish 
oxgyengass are the eminent degree in which it 
supports combustion and respiration $ it being 
proved that neither of these can continue with- 
out oxygen, and that it is solely owing to its pre- 
sence that atmospheric air and the other com- 
pound gasses are fitted for maintaining those 
grand processes of the material world. If a 
smalt animal be immerserl in oxygen gau, it 
will live much longer than in the same quan- 
tity of common air ; and if the carlmic acid 
generated in the process be occasionally re- 
moved by alkalies, the animal will remain in 
the gass uninjured for a much greater length 
of time. In this and in many other respwts 
the process of respiration and combustion 
agree, but still there are some cireumstances 
which render it proixible that the diluted state 
of oxygen (such as it exists in common air] is 
altogether fitter for animal rmiration than a 
purer oxygen. See the article Hbspir atiost. 
OXYGENIZED TIN. SccStannium. 

OXYLAPATHUM. {oxylapnthum, 

from acid, and the dock, 

so named from its acidity). LoDathum acu- 
tnm. Rumex acutus of Linneus. Sharp- 
pointed dock. Rumex floribus hermaphroditis; 
valvula dentatis graniferes, foliis cordato ob- 
lohms acominatis. The decoction of the root 
of tnb plant is used in Germany to cure the 
itch ; and it appears to have been used in the 
time of Oioscoridos in the cure of leprous and 
impetigenoos afteciiohs, both alone and boiled, 
with vinegar. 

OXYMEL iERUGINlS. Tb, if prepara- 
tion, mel .Sgyptiacumf has soccct^ed to the 
mel A^pliacum of former pbarinacoporias $ it 
is applied externally as a detergent to keep 
down fungus flesh. When sufficiently diluted, 
it serves as an, uspful application to sciOphu- 
bus sores, and is bfbn of service to venereal 
' 1 ib|raifon of thg. mpt^ and fiiuaes. When 

emftlpy^ ^ ^ 

, lest'any beswaltowedl* ' 

OxTMBL cotCHici. Oxymtlof ffleadow 
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saffron is an acrU medicine, bnt is neverthe- 
less employed for its diuretic virtues in dropsies* 

OxYMBL scfLt JE. A very useful expec- 

torant. 

OXYMORON, or seeming contradiction, 
in rhetoric, is a species of antichesis, when 
the parts of a sentence disagree in sound, but 
are consistent in sense. Thus Ovid, lib. viii. 
ver. 47, says of Alihea, intpietate pia esi. 
QXYG&JATED MURIATIC ACID. 

Stt OxYMURIATIC ACID. 

OXYMIJRIATIC ACID. In cheinistr}', 
oxygenated m uriatic acid. Dephlogisticatod muri- 
atic acid. Chlorine. This is one of those sub- 
stances which is daily showing us how little che- 
mistry is even at present entitled to the appellation 
of a science, and how few of what are usually re- 
garded as its established principles can be firmly 
relied upon. We shall, as briefly as we can, state 
its history and its theories to the present day. 

This acid was first noticed by flcheele in 1774, 
during his experiments on manganese. He gave it 
the name of dephlpgiscicated muriatic acid, from 
the supposition that it is muriatic acid deprived of 
phlogiston. The French chemists, after its compo- 
sition had been ascertained, called it oxygenated 
muriatic acid ; which unwieldy ap[tellation Kirwan 
happily contracted into oiymuriatic acid. 

It may be procured by the following process s 
Put into a tubulated retort a mixture of three parts 
of common salt, and one part of the black oxyd of 
manganese in powder. Place the retort in the 
sand-bath of a furnace, plunge its beak into a 
small water-trough, and lute a bent funnel into its 
mouth. When the mixture has acquired a mode- 
rate heat, nour into it at intervals through the 
bent funnel two parts of sulphuric acid, which 
ought to be somewhat diluted with water. 
eflbrvescence ensues | a yellowish-green coloured 
^ss issues from the retort, which may be received 
in large phials fitted with ground stoppers. 

Oxymuriatic acid gass is of a yellowish-green co- 
lour. Its odour is intolerably acrid and suflbeating. 
ft cannot be breathed without proving faul. The 
death of the ingenious and industrious Pelleiier, 
whose chemical labours have been so useful to the 
world, was occasioned by his attempting to respire 
it. A consumption was the consequence of this 
attempt, which, in a short time, proved fatal. 
When atmospheric air containing a mixture of it 
is breathed, it occasions a violent end almost con- 
vulsive cough, attended with much pain in the 
chest. This cough usually continues to return at 
intervals for a day or two, and is accompanied with 
a copious ezpretoration. 

It is capable of supporting combustion, in many 
cases even more capable than common air. When 
a burning taper is plunged into ii the flarite is di- 
minished, and acquires a very red colour ; a great 
quantity of smoke is emitted, and at the same iiroe 
taper consumes much more rapidly than io 
common air. 

This gass is neither altered by exposure to light 
nor to caloric. It passes unaltered through red-hot 
poroelatn tubes. * 

It does not unite readily with water. Sehedc 
found that after standing twelve hours over water, 
four-fifths of the gass were absorbed ; the lemain- 
der wu- oommon air which, no doubt, had been 
GoOtaiiifd.m the vessel before the eperstSon, a?, ^ > 

It reti(tef| ,vcgetible colours whUe, and 
as ocher acids do; and the oulour thus dtetteye4 
can neitbar be fcttored by alkalies nor adda^- It 
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has the same effect on yrilow was. If the qaan* aie founded. It is neoessaiy^ howdver, flist of all ^ 


tity of vegetable colours to which it is appUed he 
sulficu'ntly great, it is found reduced to the state of 
common murtaric acid. This property has ren- 
dered <’xymuriatic acid a very important article in 
bleaching. 

When a mixture of oxymuriatic gass and hydro- 
gen gass is made to pass through a red-hot porce- 
laiii tube, a Violent detonation ti^es place. By com- 
mon electricity a feeble explosion is produced. 

When melted sulphur is plunged into it, inflam- 
mation also ensues, and the sulphur i& converted 
into sulphuric add; but cold sulphur, though it 
is partly acidified by this gass, does not take place 
in it. 

When phosphorus is plunged into this gass, it 
immediately takes lire, burns with considerable 
aplendonr, and is converted into phosphoric acid. 

Oxymuriatic acidoxydises all the metals without 
the assistance uf heat, fievcral of them take lire 
as soon as they come into contact with the gass. 
AH that is necessary is, to throw a quantity of the 
metal reduced to a flne powder into a vessel filled 
with the gass. The inflammation takes place im- 
mediately ; the metal is oxydixed ; while the acid, 
decomposed and reduced to common muriatic acid, 
combines with the oxyd, and forms a muriat. 
Arsenic burns in oxymuriatic acid gass with a blue 
and green flame ; bismuth, with a lively blueish 
name; nickel, with a white flame, bordering on 
yellow ; cobalt, with a white flame, approaching 
to blue; zinc, with a lively white flame; tin, with 
a feeble blueish (lame; lead, with a sparkling 
white flame; copper and iron, with a fod flame. 
Several of the metallic sulphuretSy as cinnebar, 
realgar, sulphurec of antimony, take fire when 
thrown in powder into this gass. 

When oxymuriatic gass and ammoniacal gass 
are mixed together, a rapid combustion, attended 
with a white flame, instantly takes place; lioth the 
gasses are decomposed, water is formed, while 
a/otic gass and muriatic acid are evolved. The 
same phaenomena aie apparent, though in a smaller 
degree, when liquid ammonia is poured into the 
acid gass. The same decomposition takes place, 
though both th*' acid and alkali are in a liquid 
statt'. 11 four-fifths of a glass tube be filled with 
oxymurjalic acid, and the remaining fifth with 
ainmunia, and the tube be then inverted over 
water, an effervescence ensues, and azotic guss is 
extricated. 

Old ikeory of oxf/munatic In coiwc- 

qucnce of these and other experiments of a si- 
milar kind, it was for many years suspected that 
oxymuriatic acid was a compound of muriatic acid 
and oxygen; and the proportions were srated as 


follow! by Bcrthollct : 

Muriatic acid 89 

Oxygen 11 



Mr. Chevenix was not quite satisfied with the 
niclfaod by which this result appeared to be ob- 
tained ; and he proposed another method, which 
seeiiied to render the relative proportions thus : 


Muriatic acid $4 

Oxygen 16 


100 

At the prelent time of day it is not necessary to 
detail the experiments which led to these results; 
because varknis later experiments of Me. Davy, so 
far as thay go, seem to overthrow the experiments 
AanmiYCSi and the vrhole system on which they 


to notice a very important compound produced, as 
was lately supposed, by the union of tliesame sub- 
stance with an additional quantity of oxygen, and 
hence commonly denominated hyperoxymuriatic 
acid. The existence of this acid was first suspected 
by M. Bcrthollet, though he satisfied himself with 
little more than strong analogy. It was afterwards 
put out of doubt by the experiments of Mr. Che- 
venix. 

If a solution of potash in six times its weight of 
water be put into a Woiilfe^s bottle, and a stream of 
oxymuriatic acid be made to pass through it in the 
usual way till the potash is saturated, crystals 
in the form uf fine white scales are deposited in 
considerable quantity. These crystals have re- 
ceived the name of hyperoxyaenat^ muriat of pot- 
ash. They possess very curious and important 
properties. If the liquid from which this salt is 
deposited be evaporated to dryness, another salt 
wilt be obtained composed of muriatic acid and 
potash. 

These facts were all discovered by Berthollct ; 
who concluded from them that the oxymuriatic 
acid had been decomposed during the process; that 
one portion of it lost the whole of its oxygen, and 
was reduced to the state of muriatic acid, while an- 
other portion combined witli an additional dose of 
oxygen, and became converted into hyperoxymu- 
riatic acid. This theory, however, was at first only 
regarded as plausible, till Mr. Chevenix published 
his important dissertation on the subject, which at 
the time was supposed to have confirmed it in the 
amplest manner desirable. He exposed 100 grains 
of hyperoxyrouriatof potash to the heat of a lamp ; 
it lost 9.5 of its weight, which he ascertained to be 
water. When heated to redness a violent efferves- 
cence took place, ami 1 12.5 cubic inches of oxygen 
gass or 38.3 grains were extricated. The salt 
which remain^ in the retort amounted to 53.5 
grains, and 5 grains had been volatilized during the 
process. Accordingly he calculated that hyperoxy- 
muriat of potash is composed of 
2.5 water 

38.3 oxygen 

58.5 muriat of potash 

99.3 

Bui Mr. Chevenix ascertained that the muriatic 
acid remaining in this saline residue amounted to 
90 giains. Theicforc 38.3 parts of oxygen aiid 2b 
parts of iTiuriatic acid constitute 58.3 parts of the 
acid which exists in the hyperoxy muriat of (lotash.' 
That acid was therefore calculated to be coinpcsed 
of about 

66 oxygen 
34 muriatic acid 

100 

and by this experiment and its result it was sup- 
posed that the theory of Berthollct was fully con- 
firmed. 

But though the peculiar nature of hyperoxymu- 
riatic acid haibeen thus demonstrated, all attempts 
to procure it in a separate state have hitherto 
foiled; and hence its properties are but imperfectly 
known. From the amazing energy with which 
hyperoxymuriat of potash acto upon combustible 
Mies It ia obvious that it possesses the property 
of supporting combustion. It combines also with 
alkalia, earths, and metallic oxyds, and forms 
salts of a very peculiar nahiK. 

The hyperoxymuriat of potash is chiefly used In 
the laboratory, where it is employed in the pre- 
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^tioa Of the purest oxygen gass. A few grains 
' of it stirred into an ounce of common muriatic 
nc'ui forms a useful extemporaneous bleaching li- 
quor for various purposes. Il has been attempt^ 
in France to compose a gunpowder of this salt, in- 
stead of nitre, but without success; the mixture 
cxplodect while it was grinding, and killed two pcr- 
soa» who were standing near. 

Hypermuriat of 80 (& is obtained in the same 
manner as that of potash* It is very difficult to 
obtain it pure, on account of its solubility in water 
being little different from that of muriatof sodau It 
is made no use of. 

The earthy hypermuriats arc not so easily pre- 
pared as the alkaline, on account of the inferior 
affinity subsisting between their iiigredientSi and 
the inferior solubility of the bases. They are usu- 
ally obtained by introducing the earthy base into a 
Woulfe's bottle, diffused in warm water, and su^r- 
ing a current of oxy muriatic gass to pass through 
the liquor till complete saturation. The salts thus 
obtained are 

Hyperoxymuriat of barytes. 

Hyperoxymurlat of strontian* 

Hyperoxymuriat of lime. 

Hyperoxymuriat of magnesia. 

Hyperoxymuriat of alumine. 

None of these are appropriated to any import- 
ant use except the hyperoxymuriat of lime, which 
is an ex^llent bleaching material. It is extreme- 
ly deliquescent, and melts at a very gentle heat in 
its water of crystallization. It is very soluble in 
alkohol, has a sharp bitter taste, and produces 
much cold in the mouth. It consists of 
55.C! hyperoxymuriatic acid. 

28.3 lime. 

16.5 water* 

100.0 

The substance chiefly used for bleaching, how- 
everi is not the pure salt, but the entire liquor 
formed by saturating a very thick milk of lime 
with oxymuriatic acid gass. The calico printers 
find that this will effectually bleach the uiiprinted 
ground, without touching the coloured pattern; 
and this unquestionably appears to be the case : 
but the remarkable fugitiveness of the coloura of 
modern printed calicoes is in all probability to be 
mainly attributed to the substitution of the more 
speedy method of colouring to the old and more 
t^ious but safer method. 

New theoT^ of oxymurialic acid.— Thus far 
• we have limiunl our&elvos to the mode by which 
the existence of oayimuintic acid was explained 
from its detection till the year I8l»8, and have 
treated of the varioiA compounds to which it 
gives rise, and the various purposes to which 
it is applied under the old nomenclature, and 
the old theory duiiiig whose existence and in- 
fluence they wei-e respectively brought forwards. 
Under this theory we have already observed oxy- 
muriatic acid was regarded as a compound sub- 
sUuce, the constituent principles of winch were 
muriatic acid aud oxygen. A variety of tacts, 
however, have been from time to time arising that 
have induced a strong suspicion in tlje minds of 
many ctiemists that this received theory of the 
oxymuriatic acid had been adopted on insufficient 
..grounds, Mr^0avy appears to have been long very 
powerffilly influenced by tliis suspicioit. it was 
especially observed by him, that muriqtid acid 
could never be obtained fimm qxymuriatiC' aetd^ pr 
Crem diy inuriatSj unless wat^ or its coBstitueut 


parts were present. He has also stated in several 
of his very valuable papers upon this subject in 
the Philosophical Transactions fur 1810 and 1811, 
that chnicoal when heated to whiteness by tlie 
galvanic battery in oxymuriatic or uinriatic gasses 
produces no change whatei'er in those gasses, 
if it bad been previously deprived by ignition of 
moisture aud hydrogen; facts that are singularly 
irreconcilable with the received doctrine that 
oxymuriatic is a compound of inurialic acid and 
oxygen; or presuniing from analogy, that mu- 
riatic acid is already compused of oxygen and aii 
imidiflable base, regards oxymuriatic acid a*« con- 
sisting of that .iJical in a higher state of oxygena- 
tion. For if this were a just accuunt of the mat- 
ter, we might fairly expect to Hud muriatic acid 
result from deoxygciiating the oxymuriatic acid, 
whether water were present or not; aud unless 
water, or its elements, bo in some shape essential 
to oxymuriatic acid, it seems difficult to perceive 
why the productiDii of that acid, whether from 
oxymuriatic acid, or from muriate, should be im- 
possible without the presence of moi&ture or 
hydrogen. 

Ill another experiment, tin, exposed under a 
certain degree of heat, to oxymuriatic acid, both 
the m>'ta1 and gass disappeared, leaving a liquor 
exactly :;iitiilar to that known by the name of 
liquor of Libavius, which is a niuriat of tin. To 
this fluid ammoiiiacal gass was exhibited, and it 
was greedily absorbed, furmiug a while solid bwly, 
the whole uf which vulatili/L'd ou the application 
of beat. Ill another experiment it was found 
equally impossible to decompose this liquor by 
ammonia. Instead of yielding oxyd of tin as 
might have been expect!^, it formed a new com- 
pound. Ill like manner, ammonia was exhibited 
to the solid com(>ound uf oxymuriatic acid, and 
phosphorus obtained hy combustion ; and a white 
opakc powder was the result, which though ex- 
posed to a high degree of heat, remained quite 
fixed and unriecomposed. This, as Mr. Davy 
remarks, offers a singular phenomenon : a mix- 
ture of three bodies all extremely volatile, and 
two of tlicrii never known to exibt in u fixed state, 
except in compusitioii with other bodies, is found 
to produce a compound highly fixed and refrac- 
tory. fie accordingly was at some pains to us- ^ 
certain its qualities; but these do not sc.m to 
merit any particular description. Suffice it to 
say, that this substance can only be decompo'^cd 
by combustion, and hy the action of ignited 
hydrat of potash. Ke made similar att«>mpts to 
obtain oxygen, or a body contaioing oxvgeu, from 
the phosphuadted muriatic liquor of D-*. Thom- 
son. He operated by means of drv amuioii.a; 
and always obtained sniiil com|)Oun<is, mure or 
less refractory, hut nei’ei vieldiria oxyr'» orox\ds. 

Mr. Davy found reason to btdteve eUo, that tl\e 
common idea that oxymuriatic acid and am- 
monia, acriiig on each ot*<er, produce water, has 
been taken up on oisuffi^ient groends: for he 
found that, when those' liodirs were uiix^d in the 
pro|w>rtiori of ab iut one of ecu! to tiirce of alkali, 
both ill a dry, and, of riMirsc, "asseous state, no 
wat«T was fuimml; but the pnxiiict wa.s 'Iry ami 
solid munaxof aiAiiioiiia, with about a tcnih part 
of iiitroiCKji gaMB. 

l» has since Wn found by the French chcmi‘.ts, 
iipfro their following up an exp'^^rimenf of Mr. 
Croikshank$»,that oxvmuiiatio acid and hvdrog i, 
when mixed in neaiiy proportiufii, pio- 

.ducedx gass coadensable by watei« and cousistiag 
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oF dry muriatic acid. This importaat and almost 
decisive experiment was car^uHy iiepeated by 
Mr. Davy. He fired the two gasses in an ex- 
liuusted receiver, by the electric sparky and always 
obt^iiiied muriatic acid gass, and a slight con- 
dunsecl vapour, with a diminution of one-tenth of 
the voUinie. When highly dried solphurettcil hy- 
drogen was used, with oxymuriatic acid. In this 
case sulphur, slightly tinged with oxymuriatic 
acid, was l<?ft on the sides of the vessel; no 
vapour was deposited ; and the gass which re- 
mained consist^ of muriatic acid, and about 
of an inflammable guss. 

All these experiments, and various others di- 
rected to the same object, have been repeatedly 
tried by Mr. Davy, and it is impossible for us to 
give the general results in more compres^-ed terms 
than ill the following, in which be smns up the 
whole in his very valuable Bukenan lecture, in- 
serted iu Part I. of the Phiiusopbioal Transactions 
for 1811. 

** All the conclusions, which I ventured t04lraw 
ill my last communication to the society, will, 1 
trust, be found to be confirmed by the whole 
series of the^e new inquiries. 

“ Oxymuriatic gass fonibines with inflam- 
mable bodies, to form simple binary compounds; 
and in these cases, when it acts upon oxyds, it 
either produces the expulsioivof their oxygen, or 
causes it to enter into new combinations. 

** If it be said, that the oxygen arises from the 
decomfiositioii of the oxymuriatic gass, and not 
fmm the oxyds ; it may be asked, why it is al- 
ways the quantity contained in the oxyd; and 
why iu some cases, as those of the peroxyds of 
potassium and sodium, it bears no relation to the 
quantity of gass. 

If there existed any acid matter in oxymuria- 
tic gass, combined with oxygen, it ought to be 
exhibited in tlie fluid compound of one proportion 
of phosphorus, and two of oxymuriatic ga^s ; for 
this, on such an assumption, should consist of 
niuriatir acid (on the old hypothesis, free fi'om 
water) and phot>phorous acid ; but this substance 
has no eifect on litmus paper, and does not act, 
under common circumstances, on fixed alkaline 
bases, such as diy lime or magnesia. Oxymuriatic 
ga.->s, like oxygen, nun-t bo combined in large 
quantity with peculiar inflammable malter, to 
l(.Mm acid matter. In its union with hydrogen, it 
iurtantly reddens the driest litmus paper, though 
a gasseous body. Contrary to acids, it expels oxy- 
gen fitmi protoxyds, aii<l combiius with peroxyds. 

** When potassium is burnt in oxymuriatic gass, 
n dry compound is obtained. If potassium com- 
bined with oxygen is cmplo>€d, the whole of the 
oxygen is expelled, and the same compound 
formed. It is contrary to sound logic to say, (hat 
this exact quantity of oxygen is given oflT frooi a 
body not known to be compound, when we are 
certain of its existence in another; and all tho 
cases arc parallel. 

An argument in favour of the existence of 
oxygen in oxymuriatic gass may be derived by 
some persons fiom the circumstancct of its foniMi- 
tion, by the action of muriatTc acid on peroxyds, 
or on hyperoxymuriate of potash j hoi 
invesligatiefltof the subject will, 1 doubt not, fhow, 
that the phenomena of this action are entirdy 
consistent wMflhe views I have bnmgbt fbrwaid. 
By heating muriatic acid gass hi contact witb dry 
peroxyd of manganese, water I found was lapidl]^ 
fomiedi and oxymuriatic gass produced, and tba 


peroxyd rendered brown. Now as mukiatlc nei4 
gass is known to consist of oxymuriatic gast and 
hydrogen, there is no simple explanation of the 
result, except by sayiug, that the hydrog.?u of the 
muriatic acid oumbiued with oxygen from the 
peroxyd to pnduce water. 

“Scheele cx[daiDed tlic bleaching powers of the 
oxymuriatic ga<«s bv suppiwiiig that it destroyed 
colours by combining with pldogislon. Bercbollet 
considered it as acting by sopplviug oxygen. I 
have made an experiment, uhioh seems to prove, 
that the pure gass is incapable of altering vegeta- 
ble colours; and that its operation in bleaching 
depends entirely upon its property of decomposing 
water, and liberating its oxygen. 

■* 1 filled a gla!>s globe, contaiuiiig dry powder- 
ed muriate of lime, with oxymuriatic gass. I in- 
troduced some dry paper tinged with litmus, that 
had been just hcatec^into another globe contain- 
ing dry muriate of iime;* after some time this 
globe was exhausted, and then connected with the 
globe containing the oxymuriatic gass, and by an 
appropriate set of stopcocks, the papt r was ex- 
posed to the action of the gass. No cliaiige of 
colour took place, and after two days there was 
scarcely a perceptible alteration. 

** Some similar paper dried, introduced into 
gass that had not been exposed to muriate of lime, 
was instantly rendered white* 

“ Paper that had not been previously dried, 
brought into contact with dried gass, underwent 
the same change, but more slowl}^ 

“ The hypuroxynuiriates seem to owe their 
birnchiiig pf>wers entirely to their loosely com- 
bined oxygen ; tliere is a strong tendency in the 
metal of those in common use to form simple 
combinations with oxymuriatic gass, and the 
oxygen is easily expelled or attracted from them. 

** It is generally stated in chemical books, that 
oxymuriatic gass is capable of being condensed 
and crystallized at a low temperature ; 1 have found 
by several experiments, that this is not the case. 
The solution of oxymuriatic gass in water freezes 
more readily than pure water, but the pure gass 
dried by muriate of lime undergoes no change 
whatever, at a temperature of 4(1 below 0® of 
Fahrenheit. The mistake seems to have arisen 
from the exposure of the gass to cold iu bottles 
containing moisture. 

^ I attempted to decompose boracic and phos- 
phoric acids by oxymuriatic gass, but without 
success ; from which it seems probable, that the 
attractions of boracium and phosphorus for oxy- - 
gen are stronger than for oxymuriatic gass. And 
from the experiments 1 have already detailed, iron 
and arse nic are analogous in this respect, and pro- 
bably some other metals. 

** Potassium, sodium, calcium, strontium, ba- 
rium, zinc, mercury, tin, lead, and probably silver, 
antimony, and gold, seem to have a stronger at- 
traction for oxymuriatic gass than for oxygen. 

** I have ns yei been able to make veiy few ex- 
periments on tbq combinations of the oxymuriatio 
compounds u*ith each other, or with oxyds. The 
liqiinr front anenic, and that from tin, mix, pro- 
ducing an increase of temperature; and the phos- 
phuretted and the snlpfaiiretted Hquors unite with 
each other, and with the liquor of libavius, but 
fRIimiOaiqr- jemai^ble phenomena. 

" I heated lime l^ntly in agreen glast tube, and 
passed. the phosphorio sublimate, the satnraUd 
oxymnrinl ^of pho^iliorus throngh it, in vapour; 
them wad a violent action whh the prodncliou of 
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littat Md tight, Mid a gray fUsed mass was fonned, 
whteh aflbrded, by^ ttia action of water, muriate 
and phosphate of lime. 

** I introduced some vapour from the heated 
phosphoric sublimate into an exhausted retort 
containing dry paper tinged with litmus; the 
colour slowly changed to pnie red« This fact 
seems in favour of the idea, chut the substance is 
au acid ; but us some minute quantity of aqueous 
vapour might, have been present in the receiver, 
the experiment cuiinot be re.sarded as decisive; 
the strength of its attraction for ammonia is per- 
haps likewise in favour of this opinion. AH the 
oxymuriats that 1 have tried, indeed, form triple 
compounds with this alkali; but the phosphorus 
is liXpelled by a gentle heat from the other com- 
pounds of oxymnriatic gass and phosphorus with 
atnmoiiia, and the substance reRiaining in com* 
bination is the phosphoric sublimate. 

** To call a body which is not known to con- 
tain oxygen, and uhieh cannot contain muriatic 
acid, oxyinuriatic acid, is contrary to the prin- 
ciptes of tliat nomenclature in which it is adopted; 
and an alteration ot it seems necessary to assist 
the progress of discussion, ami to diffuse just ideas 
on the sulijoct. If the great discoverer of this 
hubstaiice had signified it by any simple name, 
it would have been proper to have recurred to it ; 
but dephlogi.«ticated iiiaiine acid is a term, which 
cun hardly l^e adopted in the present advanced 
sera of the science. 

* ** After consulting some of the most eminent 
chemical philosophers in this country, it has been 
judged most proper to suggest aoarne founded 
upon one of its obvious and cbaracteristic pro- 
perties— its colour, and to call it CHi.oHiNt, or 

CHLORIC gass. 

** Should it hereafter be discovered to be a com- 
pound, and even to contain oxygen, this naine^ 
can imply no error, and cannot necessarily re- 
quire a change. 

“ Most of the salts, which have been called mu- 
riates, are not known to oontaiii any muriatic acid, 
or any oxygen. Thus Libavius’s liquor, though 
converted into a muriat by water, contains only 
tin and oxyinuriatic gass, and horn-silver stems 
incapable of being converted into a true muriate, 

** 1 venture to propose for the compounds of 
exymuriat gass and inflammable matter the 
name of their bases, with the termination ane, 
Thusargentane may signify horn^silver; etannane, 
Libavius's liquor ; antimonane, butter of antimony ; 
sulphiirane. Dr. Thomson's sulpbiirettcd liquor ; 
and so on for the re«t. 

** In cases when the proportion is one quantity 
of olymurlatic gass and one of inflammable mat- 
ter, this nomenclature will be competent to ex- 
press the class to which the body beimgs, and its 
constitution. In cases when two or more pro- 
portions of inflammable matter combine with one 
of gpiss ; or two or more of gass, with one of in- 
flammable matter: it may be convenient to signify 
the porportions by affixing vowels before the 
name, when the inflammable matter predaminates, 
and after the name, when the gass is in excess'* 
and in the order of the alphabet, a signifying two, 
e three, t fbnr, and so on* 

The name mnriatic aeid, as applied to thb 
compound of hydrogen and oxyntulHatie gass,' 
there seems to be na reason for altering. And^ 
the compounds of this body with oxyds sbontd'' 
be characterised in tiieuiual manner, and is 
atifer neutral salts. - * 
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** Thus muriat of ammonia and muriat of 
magoesia are perfectly correct expressions." 

Since the publication of the Bakcri.’in lecture, 
Mr. Davy, in the farther prosecution of his ex- 
periments, has found that oxyinuriatic gass and 
oxygen gass may be made to unite and form a 
very singular compound. The oxymuriatic gass 
was prepared from the oxyd of manirunese, which 
is far more uniform in its appearance, and pure 
ill its nature, than when obtained by any other 
means. The quantities in which these substances 
combined were as 7..S of the oxynmnatic gass to 
32.9 of the oxyger The compound hereby 

obtained is highly explosive, and so easily decom- 
posable that it is daiijievous to operate upon con- 
sidcrabtr quantitus. it was with some difficulty 
obtained in a pure r)rm by applying beat to a so- 
lution of it in water ; but in this case lluife was a 
partial ilpeouqiositiou, and some oxygen was dis- 
engaged and some oxyinuriatic g.iss Ibriiicd. 

“ The^snricll of tlie pure oxj)l4i«ive gass some- 
what rc?oiiibles that of burnt sugqr, mixed with 
the peculiar smell of oxyinuriatic gass. Water 
appeared to rake up eight or Umi times its vulmiie; 
but the experiment was made over iiieieury, which 
might occasion au emir, though it did not seem 
to act on the fluid. The water became of a tint 
approaching to orange. 

“ When the explc'iive gass was detonated with 
liydrugcMi equal to twice its volume, there was a 
great absorption, to rnoiQ than -J, and bolution of 
muriatic* acid was formed ; iumI when the c.xplosive 
gass was in excess, oxygen was alnays expelled, a 
fact demonstrating the stronger .ittraetion of hy- 
drogen for oxymuriatic gass than for oxygvn. 

** i have said that mercury has no action upon 
this gass in its purest form at roniinon tempera- 
tures. Copper and antimony, which so read'dy 
burn ill oxymuriatic gass, did not act upon tba 
explosive gass in the cold : and when they were 
introduced into it, being heated, it was instantly 
decomposed, and its oxygen set free ; and the 
metals burnt in tbe oxymuriatic gass. 

« When sulphur was introduced into it, there 
was at first no action, but an explosion soon 
took place : and the peculiar smell of oxyinuriate 
of sulphur was perceived. 

Phosphorus produced a brilliant explosion, 
by contact with it in the cold, and there were pio- 
duced phosphoric acid and solid oxy muriate of 
phosphorus. 

** Arsenic introduced into it did not inflame; 
tbe gass was made to explode, when tbe metal 
burnt ivith great briJHancy in tbe oxymuriatic 
gass. 

** Iron wire introduced into it did not burn* till 
it was heated so as to produce an explosion, when 
it burnt with a most brilliant light in the decom- 
posed gass. 

** Charcoal introduced into it ignited, produced 
a brilliant flash of light, and burnt with a dull red 
light, doubtless owing to its action upon the oxy- 
gen mixed with tbe oxymuriatic gass. 

** It produced dense red fumef when mixed with 
nitrous gass, and there was an absorption of 
volume. 

MThen it was mixed with muriatic acid gass, 
there was a gradual, diminution of volume. By 
,thc application of beat the absorption was rapid, 
oxymurtatbs-'flass was formed, and a dew appeared 
' go tbe Vides of the vessel. 

" ' ** These experimep^ts enabled us to explain the 
bontradictery accouhls that have been given by 
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<llffercnt authors of the properties of oxymuriatic 
goss. 

That the explosive compound has not been 
collected before is owing to the circumstance cf 
water having been used tor rc^ceiving the products 
from hyperoxymuriate of potash, and unless the 
water is biglily saturated with the explosive gass, 
nothing but oxymuriatic gass is obtained; or to 
the circumstance of too dense an acid having been 
employed. ' 

** This substance produces the phenomena, which 
Mr. Clieiievix, iu his able paper on oxymuriatic 
acid, referred to the liyperoxygcniscd muriatic 
acid ; and they prove the Iruth of his ideas re« 
spectiiig the poss:ble existence of a compound of 
oxymuriatic gass and oxygen in a separate state* 

The explosions produced in attempts to pro- 
cure the pri>dncts of hyperoxymuriat of potash 
by acids arc evidently owing to the decomposition 
of this new and extraordinary substance* 

“ All the conclusions, which I have ventured to 
make respecting the umlecompounded nature of 
oxymuriatic gass, are, 1 conceive, entirely con- 
tirmnl by these new facts. 

If oxymuriatic gass contained oxygen, it is 
net easy to conceive why oxygen should be af- 
forded by this new compound to muriatic gass, 
which must already contain oxygen in intimate 
union. 'I'hoiigh on the idea of muriatic acid being 
a compound of hydrogen and oxymuriatic gass, 
the phasnomcna ai-e such as might be expected. 

If the power of bodies to burn in oxymuriatic 
ga«!s depended upon the presence of oxygen, they 
all ought to bum with much more energy iu the 
new compound ; but copper, and antimony, and 
mercury, and arsenic, and iron, and sulphur have 
no action upon it, till it is decomposed ; and they 
act then according to their relative attractions an 
the oxygen, or on the oxymuriatic gass. 

** There is a simple experiment, which illustrates 
this idea; let a glass vessel containing brass foil 
be exhausted, and the new gass admitt^,ao action 
will take place ; throw in a little nitrous gass, a 
rapid decomposition occurs, and the metal burns 
with great brilliancy, 

** Supposing oxygon and oxymuriatic gass to 
belong to the same class of bodies ; the attraction 
between thorn might be conceived very weak, as 
it is found to be, and they are easily separated 
from each other, and made repulsive, by a very 
low degree of heat. 

** The most vivid effects of combustioD known 
are those produced by the condensation of oxy- 
gen or oxymuriatic gass ; but in this instance, a 
violent explosion with heat and light are pro- 
duced by their separation, and expansion, a per- 
fectly novel circumstaiirc in cbetnical philosophy. 

** This compound destroys dry vegetable colours, 
but first gives ilieiii a tint of i'<xl. This and its 
considerable absorbability by water would incline 
one to adopt Mr. Cbenevix*s idea, that it ap- 
proaches to an acid in its nature. It is probably 
combined with the peroiyd of potauhim in the 
hyperoxymuriate* 

** That oxymuriatic gass and oxygen combine and 
separate from each other with such peculiar pheno- 
mena, appears strongly in favour of tbe^idea it their 
being distinct, though analo^dus species of mat- 
ter. It is cci-tainly possible ttr defend the hypo- 
thmis, that oxymuriatic gass consists of oxygen 
united to an unknown basis ; but it would be pot* 
tihle likew«'>e to defend the tpeculation, that it 
eontains hydiugcn* 


** Like oxygen, it has not yet been decomposed; 
and I sometime ago made an experiment, which, 
like most of the others I have brought forward, k 
very ad\'eiae to the idea of its containing oxygen* 

** i passed the solid oxymuriat of phosphorus 
in vapour, and oxygen gass together through a 
green glass tube heated to redness. 

A decomposition took place, and phospliorijs 
acid was formed, and oxymuriatic gass was ex- 
pelled. 

** Now, if oxygen existed in the oxymuriat 
of phosphoniB, there is no reason why this change 
should take place. On the idea of oxyiuuriaiic 
gass being uiidecompntmded, it is easily explained. 
Oxygen is known to have a stronger attrai'tion for 
phosphorus than oxymuriatic gass has, and con- 
sequently ought to expel it from this combination. 

** As the new compound in its purest form is 
possessed of a bright yellow-green colour, it may 
be expedient to designate it by a name expressive 
of this circumstance, and i*s iclation to oxymu- 
riatic gass. As I have named that clastic fluid 
chlorine, so 1 venture to propose for this substance 
the name KucHLORfNx.or euchloric gass from 
fv and 

Of the ^iieral corrcctne.ss of all these experi- 
ments we have no doubt, and the reasoning exer- 
cised upon them is fair and plausible, yet we 
must confess not perfectly satisfactory to us at 
present Should it prove so at last, and that after 
having been taught (even upon . the recent views 
of chemistry) to regard oxygen as an acidifying 
principle, and as the sole acidifying principle in 
nature, we should now be called upon to regard 
it as an alkalescent as well as an acidifying prin- 
ciple, and to learn, that to far from being the sole 
principle cither as to the one cifect or the other, 
there is yet another substance that possesses the 
greater number of its very extraordinary proper- 
ties, and is entitled to share the same honours and 
distinctions— we shall no doubt be obliged to re- 
joice at the progress of science; but our joy will 
be mixed with trembling when we reflect on tbs 
precarious tenure by which chemical truth is 
holden : for it may after this be most reasonably 
doubted whether future discoveries may not utterly 
destroy the merits of all the later improvements 
(as they have been hitherto thought) in pneumatic 
chemistry, and bring us back to the doctrine of 
phlogiston, with the single exception of the posi- 
tive levity of that body ; perhaps the only part of 
Stolil’s theory (or rather of the changes made upon 
it by his followers) to which no enlargemf»it of 
science can reconcile us. 

With the fullest sense, however, of the obllga.* 
tionsdue from the world to the difforent series of' 
experiments essayed by the distinguished chemist 
to whom we have all along alluded, still we cannot 
conclude without observing that more, much more, 
is yet wanting to render the wliole perfectly satis- 
factory and demonstrative. We want to have it 
estaMisbed, not only that the oxymuriatic adid ^ 
may be, and probably is, a simple substance, hot 
that it actually is so, and cannot be otherwise: for 
at present it is possible to resolve all the experi- 
ments we have enumerated or alluded to into its 
being a compound of oxygen and some unknown 
* base* Mr* Murray, indeed, has entered into a 
long controversy with Mr. Davy, and his ingenious 
brother, Mr* J. Davy, with a view of proving that 
H actually is so* We cannot, however, avoid say- 
ingi'that we ate somewhat satisfi^ wither; 
Murray's experiments than with Mr* Davy'si sa ^ 
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thfct tUholigh osymariatio acid may {KMsibly ba 
such a compound, Mr, Murray has by no means 
astaUished, in ourriew of the question, that it is 
so. 

We shall still watch with a scrupulous eye and 
an auzious expectation the progress of this in« 
teresting research, and may yet, perhaps, in the 
form of an appendix to the present work, be en- 
abled to coaimuuicate to our readers the fall an^ 
decisive result. 

OXYOPIA, {oxyopia, o^vurvia, from 
acute, and o4<;i vision.) The faculty of 
seeing more acutely than usual. Thus there 
have been instances known of persons who 
could see the stars in the daytime. The proxi- 
mate cause is a preternatural sensibility of the 
retina. It has been known to precede the 
guUa serena; and it has been asserted, that 
prisoners who have been long detained in dark- 
ness have learned to read and write in darkened 
places. 

OXYPHOENICON. See Tamar indus. 

OXYPORUS. la the entomology of Fa- 
bricius, a tribe of the coleopterous genus 
St A Pile LINUS, which see. 

OXYS ALBA. See Ligula. 

OYER, in law-books, seems to have been 
anciently used for what is now called assises. 
See Assise. 

OYES, a corruption of the French oyea, 
hear ye ; a term or formula frcnuently used by 
the criers in our courts ou making proclama- 
tions, or to enjoin silence. 

OYSTER. In helmiiuhology. See Os* 

TREA. 

Oyster-catcher. In ornithology. See 
Hamatopus. 

O YSTERSHELL. See Ost re a. 
O'YSTERWENCH, O'ts i krwoman. #. 
{oysicr and wench, or woman,) A woman 
whose business is to sell oysters (Shtikspeare). 

OZANAM (James), an eminent French 
mathematician, born at Boligneux in Bresse, 
ill l(j40, of a wealthy family. His father gave 
him a good education, and designed him for the 
church : but some mathematical hooks faliine 
into his hands, inspired him with a love for that 
science ; and though he had no master to instruct 
hiin„ he made such progress in it, that, at 15 
years of age, he wrote a piece in mathematics, 
which he thought proper to insert in the works 
he afterwards published. He ai length taught 
that science at Lyons and his mathematical les- 
sons brought him in a considerable revenue, till 
the year 17OI : at which ireriorl, a war breaking 
out on the succession to tne crown of Spain, he 
lost almost all his scholars, and was to 

a very melaticholy situation ; and hi» wife dying 
the same year, he was so afflicted, chat he never 
perfectly recovered it. In irO« he was ad- 
mitted into the Royal Academy of Sciences s 
and died of an apoplexy in 1717. 

Ozanum was of a mild and calm disposition,** 
a chearful and pleasant temper, endeared by a 
generosity almost unparalleled. His manners 
were irreproachable after marriage ; and he was 
sincerely pious,^ and zealously devout, though 
studiously avoid ing to medd le i n theological ques- 
tions. He used to say, that it was the business 
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of the Sorbonne to discuss, of the pope fo de- 
cide, and of a mathematicinn to go straight to 
heaven in a perpendicular line. He wrote a 
great number of useful books; a list of which 
is as follows 1. A treatise of Practical Geo- 
metry; lenio. 1684. Sf. Tables of Sines, 
Tangents and Secants; with a treatise of 
Trigonometry; 8vo. 1685. 3. A treatise* of 
Lines of the First Order ; of the Construction 
of Equations; and of Geuniciric Lines, &c. ; 
4to. 1687. 4. The Use of the Coinixisscs 

of Proportion, S'* ; with a treatise on the 
Division of Lands ; 8vo. 1()S8. 5. An Uni- 
versal Instrument for readily resolving Geome- 
trical Problems without calculation ; l2mo. 
1688. (). A Mathematical Dictionary; 4to. 
l()i)0. 7. A General Method for drawing Dials, 
See. ; 12mo. l6t)3. 8. A Coiir-^e of Maihe- 
matics, in 5 volumes, 8vo. 10*().3* A trea- 
ti>e on Fortilicatioii, Ancient and Modern; 4to. 
lh()3. 10. iviathemniical and Philosoplnc;il 

Recreations; C vols. 8vo. l(>o4 ; and again with 
additions in 4 vols. 1724. II. New Treatise 
on Trigonometry ; 12mo. 12. Survey- 

ing, and measuring all sorts of Ariifiecrs 
Works; 12ino. I6i)(). 13. New lillemenis of 

Algebra ; 2 voU. »vo. 1702. 14. Theory and 

Practice of Perspective; 8\*o. I? II. 15. 
Treatise of ('osmogranhy and Geography ; 
8vo. 1711* lO*. Euclid's Elements, by Dc 
Chalcs, corrected and enlarged; 12mu. 17O9. 
17. Boulanger’s Practical Geometry enlarged, 
&c.; 12ino. 1091. 18. Boulanger's treatise 

on the Sphere corrected and enlarged ; l2mo. 
— Ozanam bus also the following pieces In the 
Journal ilcs Sgavans ; viz. 1. Demonst ration 
of this theorem, that neither the Sum nor the 
Difterence of two Fourth Powers, can be a 
Fourth Power; Journal of May. 16.8O. 2. 
Answer to a Problem proposed b/M. Uomiers ; 
Journal of Nov. I7f lf)*8l, 3. Demonstration 
of a Problem concerning False and Imaginary 
Roots ; Journal of Anvil 2 and Q, l685. 4. 
Method of fiiitling in Numbers the ('ubic and 
Snrsolid Roots of a Binomial, when it has one; 
Journal of April 9, I69I. Also in the Mc- 
moires de Trevoux, of December, 1703, he 
hav this piiw, viz. Answer to certain articles of 
Objection to the first part of his Algebra. 
And lastly, in the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Sciences, of 1707, he has Observatious on a 
Problem of Spherical Trigonometr)*, 

OZE, (from pf«;, to smell). In medicine, a 
fetid breath. 

OZ.^NA. (sfaivtt, from ofn, a stench). A 
malignant ulcer in the nostrils. 

OZELL (John), a well-known translator, 
educated in Christ's hospital, was possessed of 
a competent fortune, and always enjoyed good 
places, being auditor i^ncral of the city and 
bridge accounts, of St. JPauPs cathedral, and of 
St. Thomas's hospital. Notwithstanding his 
attention to business, he still reuineda love for 
polite literature : and though he did not appear 
as an original author, yet having made himself 
master of mostof the livinglanguages, he favour- 
ed the world with many translations from these, 
as well as from the Latin and Gjeek ; which, . 
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if they ace not the most elegant, are generally 
I'aithfal and true to the ori^nalt. He died in 
the vear 1743. 

O^OL^ or OzoLi, e people who inhabit- 
ed the eastern parts of iEtolla» which were 
called Ozole^a. This tract of terriUM^ lay at 
the north of the bay of Corinth, and extended 
about 12 miles nolfthward. They received 
their name, it is S 2 & 1 , from the rad stench 

laies and mi^Les. Th^ame uf ^zole, on 
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aeeountof its indelicate signification, highly 
displeased the inhabitants, im they eachanged 
it soon for that of ^toliaus. 

OZOPHYLLUM,' in botany, a genus of 
the class ntOhodelphia, order pentandria. 
Calyx five-toothed; cprol fivc-petalfed, funnel- 
form ; style ftlW j capsule supposed to be fiye- 
eelkd. Oi%f^i«8: a Guiana shrub, with 
alternate leavoiwd white jBowera in a terminal 
corymb. ' 4 
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